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HINTS 

TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 

f  call  that  a  complete  and  ^nerous  edacation,  which  fits  a  person  to  perform  justly,  skilfully, 
•nd  magnanimously,  all  the  offices  both  of  public  and  private  Ufe,  of  peace,  and  of  war. — MUUm. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREN0  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

My  Lord. — Could  it  have  been  foreseen  by  the  author  of  the  following  pa^es,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Illustrious  person  who  is  the  subject  of  them,  the  standard  of  education  would  have  been 
set  so  high ;  and  especially,  that  this  education  would  be  committed  to  such  able  and  distinguish- 
ed hands,  the  work  might  surely  have  been  spared.  But  as  the  work  was  gone  to  the  press  be*> 
fore  that  appointment  was  announced,  which  must  give  general  satisfaction,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant to  request,  that  if  the  advice  suggested  in  any  part  of  the  work  should  appear  presumptuofis, 
^onr  lordship,  and  still  more  the  public,  who  might  be  more  forward  than  your  lordship  in  charg- 
ing the  author  with  presumption,  will  have  the  candour  to  recollect,-  that  it  was  ofiered  not  to 
the  learned  bishop  of  Exeter,  but  to  an  unknown,  and  even  to  an  imaginary  preceptor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  lordship  will  perhaps  have  the  gtwdness  to  accept  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  following  pages;  not  as  arrogantly  pointing  out  duties  to  the  discharge  of  which  you 
are  so  competent,  but  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  lord,  your  lordship*8  most  obedient  and  nxMt  fiuthful  servant, 

AfrU  2, 1805.  THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 

Ir  any  book,  written  with  an  upright  and  disinterested  intention,  may  be  thought  to  require 
mn  apology,  it  is  snrelv  the  slight  work  which  is  now,  with  the  most  respectful  deference,  sub- 
mitted, not  to  the  pubuc  only,  but  especially  to  those  who  may  be  more  immediately  interested  in 
the  important  object  which  it  has  in  view.  • 

If  we  were'  to  inquire  what  is,  even  at  the  present  critical  period,  one  *of  the  roost  momentous 
concerns  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  an  Englishman,  who  feels  for  his  country  like  a 
patriot,  and  for  his  pojerity  like  a  father ;  what  is  that  object  of  which  the  importance  is  not 
boanded  by  the  shores  of  the  British  islands,  nor  limited  by  our  colonial  possessions ; — ^with 
which,  in  its  consequences,  the  interests,  m^  only  of  all  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
may  hereafter  be  in  some  meature  implicated ;  what  Briton  would  hesitate  to  reply,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  9 

Aflei  thb  frank  confession  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  subject  in  view,  it  b  no  wonder 
if  the  extreme  difficulty,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  the  present  undertaking,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  sensibly  felt  by  the  author. 

It  will  too  probably  be  thought  to  imply  not  only  officiousness,  but  presumption,  that  a  private 
individual  should  thus  hazard  the  obtrusion  of  unsolicited  observations  on  the  proper  mode  of 
forming  the  character  of  an  ESnglish  ^rinoess.^ — It  may  seem  to  involve  an  appearance  of  unwar- 
rantable distrust,  by  implying  an  apprehension  of  some  deficiency  in  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted 
by  those,  whoever  they  majr  be,  on  whom  this  great  trust  may  be  devolved  :  and  to  indicate  selfl 
flonoeit,  by  conveying  an  intimation,  after  so  strong  an  avowal  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
task,  that  such  a  deficiency  is  within  the  powers  of  the  author  to  supply. 

The  author,  however,  earnestly  desires,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  obviate  these  antici- 
pated charges,  by  alleging  that  under  this  fVee  constitution,  in  which  every  topic  of  national 
policy  is  openly  canvassed,  and  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  form  no  mean  part  of  the 
fibertj  of  the  subject,  the  principles  which  it  is  proper  to  instil  into  a  royal  personage,  become 
a  topic,  which  if  discussed  respectfully,  may  without  offiBnce,  exercise,  the  liberty  of  the  British 
press. 

The  writer  b  very  far,  indeed,  from  pretending  to  offer  any  thing  approaching  to  a  sytem  of 
ihstmction  jfi>r  the  royal  pupil,  much  less  from  presuming  to  dictate  a  plan  of  conduct  to  the  pre- 
ceptor. What  is  here  presented,  is  ft  mere  outline,  which  may  be  filled  up  by  far  more  able  bands : 
a  sketch  which  contains  no  consecutive  detaib,  which  neither  aspires  to  regularity  of  design,  nor 
exactness  of  execution. 

IVrawaken  a  lively  attention  to  a  subject  of  such  moment,  io  point  out  some  circumstances 
oonnecM  with  the  early  season  of  improvement,  but  still  more  with  the  subsequent  stages  of  life ; 
to  offer,  not  a  treatise  on  education,  but  a  desultory  suggestion  of  sentiments  and  principles ;  to 
convej^insChietion,  not  so  much  bv  preceptor  by  argument,  as  to  exemplify  it  by  illustrations 
and  examples ;  and,  above  all,  to  sttmnkate  the  wise  and  the  good  to  exertions  &r  more  efi^tnal ; 
tfaeie  are  the  real  motives  which  have  gt^n  birth  to  thb  dender  performaast*  — 

1*  f 
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Had  the  royal  papil  been  a  prince,  those  hints  would  never  have  been  obtruded  on  tin  world, 
as  it  would  then  have  been  naturally  assumed,  that  the  established  plan  usually  adopted  in  such 
cases  would  have  been  pursued.  Nor  does  the  author  presume  in  the  present  instanse,  to  in- 
sinuate a  suspicion,  that  there  will  bo  any  want  of  a  large  and  liberal  scope  in  the  projected  sys- 
tem, or  to  intimate  an  apprehension  that  the  course  of  study  will  be  adapted  to  the  sex,  rather 
than  to  the  circumstances  of  the  princess. 

l£,  however,  it  should  be  asked,  why  a  stranger  presumes  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  such  high 
oonoem  7  It  may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  an  elegant  critic,  that  in  classic  story,  when  a  superb 
and  lasting  monument  was  about  to  be  consecrated  to  beauty,  every  lover  was  permitted  to  carry 
a  tribute. 

The  appearance  of  a  valuable  elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  has 
been  recently  published  in  our  language,  translated  from  toe  German  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage of  an  august  personage,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  benefit  to  her  illustrious  daughters,  as 
it  is  an  event  highly  auspicious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  so  is  it  a  oireomstance  very 
encouraging  to  the  present  undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  writs  on  such  points  as  are  discussed  in  this  little  work  without  being  led  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  lot  of  a  British  subject,  and  that  of  one  who  treats  on  similar  topics 
under  a  despotio  government — ^The  excellent  archbishop  of  Cambrav,  with  every  advantage 
which  genius,  learning,  and  profession,  and  situation  could  confer ;  the  admired  preceptor  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  king  himself  was  yet  in  the  beautifbl  work 
which  he  compMed  for  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  oouchinf  his  instruo- 
tions  under  a  nctitious  narrativei  and  of  sheltering  behind  the  veil  of  fable,  the  doties  of  a  just 
sovereign,  and  the  blessings  of  a  good  government :  he  was  aware,  that  even  un^er  this  disguise, 
his  delmeation  of  both  would  too  probably  be  construed  into  a  satire  on  the  personal  errors  of 
his  own  king,  and  the  vices  of  the  French  government,  and  in  spite  of  his  ingenious  discretiout 
the  event  justified  his  apprehensions. 

Fortunate  are  the  subjects  of  that  firee  and  happy  country  who  are  not  driven  to  have  recourse 
to  any  such  expedients ;  who  may,  without  danger,  dare  to  express  temperately  what  they  think 
lawfully ;  who,  in  describing  the  most  perfoct  form  of  government,  instead  of  recurring  to  poetio 
inyention,  need  only  delineate  that  under  which  they  themselves  live;  who,  in  sketching  the  cha- 
racter, and  shadowing  out  the  duties  of  a  patriot  king,  have  no  occasion  to  turn  their  eyes  f^om 
their  own  country  to  the  throne  of  Ithaca  or  Salentum. 


raNTS 


TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Wn  are  told  that  when  a  sovereign  of  ancient 
times,  who  wished  to  be  a  mathematician,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  attainment, 
asked,  whether  he  could  not  be  instructed  in 
some  easier  method,  the  answer  which  he  re- 
oeived  was«  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
geometry.  The  lesson  contained  in  this  reply 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of^  in  that  most  im- 
portant and  delicate  of  all  nndytakings,  the 
education  of  a  prince  I 

It  is  a  truth  which  might  appear  too  obvious 
to  require  enforein^r,  and  yet  of^all  others  it  is  a 
truth  most  liable  to  be  practically  forgotten,  that 
the  same  subjugation  of  desire  and  will,  of  in- 
clinations  and  tastes,  to  the  laws  of  reason  and 
oonacience,  which  every  one  wishes  to  see  pro. 
motad  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  is  still 
more  neoeesary  in  the  verjr  highest,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  either  of  mdividual  happiness, 
or  of  general  virtue,  to  public  usefulness,  or  to 
private  self-enjoyment 

Where  a  prince,  tbecefore,  is  to  be  educated, 
his  own  welfare  no  less  than  that  of  his  people, 
humanity  no  less  than  policy,  prescribe,  that 
the  claims  and  privileges  of  the  rational  being 
should  not  be  suflfored  to  merge  in  the  peculiar 
riff  hts  or  exemptions  of  the  expectant  sovereign. 
If;  in  snch  cases,  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of 


huiQ^  nature  could  indeed  be  wholly  effiujed, 
as  easily  as  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  there 
would  at  least  be  some  resonable  plea  against 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  But  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  elevated  monarch  must  still 
retam  every  natural  hope  and  fear,  every  a& 
foction  and  passion  of  Uie  heart,  eyery  fndlty 
of  the  mind,  and  eyery  weakness  of  the  body, 
to  which  the  meanest  subject  is  liable;  how  ex- 
quisitely inhuman  must  it  be  to  provide  so  sedn* 
lously  for  the  extrinsic  accident  of  transient 
greatness,  as  to  blight  the  growth  of  substantial 
virtue,  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  mental  and 
moral  comfort,  and  in  short  to  commit  the  ill- 
fated  victim  of  such  mismanagement  to  more, 
almost,  than  human  dangers  and  difficulties, 
without  even  the  common  reeonrces  of  the  least 
favoured  of  mankind. 

Yet,  must  not  this  be  the  unaggravated  con- 
sequence  of  not  accustoming  the  royal  child  to 
that  salutary  control  which  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  requires,  as  its  indispsnsable  and 
earliest  corrective?  If  those  foolish  desires, 
which  in  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  provi- 
dentially repressed  by  the  want  of  means  to 
gratify  them,  should,  in  the  case  of  royalty,  be 
thought  warrantable,  because  every  poraible 
gratification  is  within  reach,  what  would  be  the 
result,  but  the  full  blown  luxuriance  of  folly, 
vice,  and  misery  1  The  laws  of  human  nature 
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^rill  not  Innd  to  hmiMn  giwtneM ;  and  bj  these 
imnvmble  Uwa  it  is  determined,  that  happinees 
and  ▼Irtne,  virtue  and  wUloomniandi  ■elf-com- 
mand  and  early  habitnal  self-denial,  should  be 
joined  together  in  an  indiMoluble  bond  of  oon- 
nexion. 

The  first  habit,  therefore,  to  be  formed  in  every 
human  being,  and  still  moire  in  the  offspring  and 
heir  of  royalty,  is  that  of  patience,  and  even 
eheorflilness,  under  postponed  and  reslHcted 
gratifieation.  And  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught 
M,  that  since  sel£eimimand  is  so  essential  to  all 
genuine  Yirtne  and  real  happiness,  where  others 
cannot  restrain  us,  there,  especially,  we  should 
restrain  ourselves.  That  iUustrioos  monarch, 
GustaTus  Adolphus,  was  so  deeply  sensible  of 
this  truth,  that  whto  he  was  surprised  by  one 
of  his  officers  in  secwt  prayer  in  his  tent,  he 
said,  *  Persons  of  my  rank  are  answerable  to 
God  alone  for  their  actions ;  this  gives  the  ene- 
mT  of  mankind  a  peculiar  advantage  over  us;  an 
advantage  which  can  only  be  reaistod  by  prayer, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures.* 

As  the  mind  op^ns,  the  universal  truth  of  this 
|irinciple  may  be  exemplified  in  innumerable  in- 
stances,  by  which  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that 
man  is  a  latioiial  bdng  only  so  for  as  he  can 
thus  oammand  himself;  That  such  a  superiority 
to  the  passions  is  essential  to  all  regular  and 
steady  performance  of  duty ;  and  that  true  gra- 
tificaticm  is  thus,  and  thus  only  insured,  because, 
by  him  who  thus  habitually  restrains  himself, 
not  oolv  every  lawfhl  pleasure  is  most  perfoctlv 
^Joyed ;  but  every  common  blessing,  for  which 
the  sated  voluptuary  has  lost  all  relish,  becomes 
a  source  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure,  a  source 
Iff  pleasure  which  is  never  exhausted,  because 
audi  common  blessings  are  never  wholly  with- 
held. 

The  mind  should  be  formed  early,  no  less  than 
the  person :  and  for  the  same  reason.  Provi- 
dence has  plainly  indicated  childhood  to  be  the 
season  of  instruction,  by  communicating  at  that 
period,  such  flexibility  to  the  organs,  such  re- 
tention to  the  memory,  such  quickness  to  the 
apprehension,  such  inquisitiveness  to  the  temper, 
such  alacrity  to  the  animal  spirits,  and  such  im- 
pressibility  to  the  affisctions,  as  are  not  possessed 
at  any  subsequent  period.  We  are  therefore 
bound  bj  every  tie  of  duty  to  follow  these  obvi- 
ous  designations  of  Providence,  by  moulding 
that  flexibility  to  the  most  durable  ands;  by 
storing  that  memory  with  the  richest  know- 
ledge;  by  pointing  that  apprehension  to  the 
highest  objects ;  by  giving  to  that  alacrity  its 
best  direction ;  by  turning  that  inquisitiveness 
to  the  noblest  totoUectnal  purposes ;  and,  above 
all,  by  converting  that  impressibility  of  heart  to 
the  most  exalted  moral  use. 

If  this  be  true  in  general,  much  more  forcibly 
does  it  apply  to  the  education  of  princes !  No. 
thing  short  of  the  soundest,  most  rational,  and, 
let  me  add,  most  religious  education,  can  coun- 
teract the  dangeni  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
If  the  highest  of  our  nobili^,  in  defiiolt  of  some 
better  way  of  guarding  against  th^mischiefo  of 
flatterprs  and  dependraits,  deem  it  expedient  to 
commit  their  sons  to  the  wholesome  e^pality  of 
a  public  school,  in  order  to  repress  their  aspiring 
notions*  and  check  the  tendencies  of  thoir  birth ; 


— If  ihny  find  it  neeossary  to  ooonteract  the  per. 
nicious  influence  of  domestic  luxury,  and  the 
corrupting  softness  of  domestic  indulgence,  by 
severity  of  stud;^  and  doseness  of  application ; 
how  much  more  indispensable  is  the  spirit  of  this 
prinoifrfe  in  the  instance  befbre  us  7  The  highest 
nobility  have  their  eqnala,  their  competitors,  and 
even  their  superiors.  Those  who  are  bom  witb^ 
in  the  sphere  of  royalty  are  destitato  of  all  such 
extrinsic  means  of  correction,  and  must  be 
wholly  indebted  for  their  safoty  to  the  soundness 
of  their  prinolples,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  ha- 
bite.  Unless,  therefore,  the  brightest  light  of 
reason  be,  from  the  very  first,  thrown  upon  their 
path,  and  the  divine  energies  of  our  lioly  reK- 
gion,  both  restraining  and  attractive,  be  hnmght 
as  early  as  possible  to  set  upon  their  fillings, 
the  children  of  royaltr,  by  the  viery  foto  of  their 
birth,  would  be  *of  all  men  most  miserable.* 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  any  im- 
practicable  risour  Is  here  recommended ;  or  that 
It  is  ooncdvad  to  be  necessary  that  the  gay  pe- 
riod of  childhood  should  be  rendered  gkiomv  or 
painful,  whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  palace. 
The  virtue  which  is  aimed  at,  is  not  that  of  the 
stoic  phikoot^y ;  nor  do  the  habito  which  are 
deemed  valuable,  require  the  harshness  of  a 
Spartan  education.  Let  nature,  truth,  and  rea. 
son,  be  consulted ;  and,  let  the  child,  and  eape- 
oially  the  royal  child,  be  as  much  as  possible, 
trained  secording  to  their  simple  and  consistont 
indications.  The  attention,  in  such  instances 
as  the  present,  should  be  the  more  watohfhl  and 
unremitting,  as  counteracting  influences  are,  in 
so  exalted  a  stetion,  necessarily  multiplied ;  and 
every  difiiculty  is  at  ite  greatest  possible  height 
In  a  word,  let  not  common  sense,  which  is  uni- 
versal and  eternal,  be  sacrificed  to  the  capricious 
tastes  of  the  child,  or  to  the  pliant  principles  of 
any  who  may  approach  her.  But  let  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pupil  be  as  sim- 
ply, as  fbelingly,  and  as  uniformly  consulted,  as 
if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman. 
May  this  attention  to  her  moral  and  mental  ctd- 
tivation  be  the  supreme  concern,  from  honest  ra- 
verenoe  to  the  offspring  of  such  a  race,  fknn  a 
dutifhl  regard  to  her  own  fhture  happiness,  and 
from  reasonable  attention  to  the  well-being  of 
those  millions,  whose  earthly  fote  mav  m  at 
this  moment  suspended  on  lessons,  and  habits, 
received  1^  one  providentially  diftinguished 
fomale! 


CHAP.  II. 


OaCie 


9f  Km^wUdge* 


Tm  course  of  instruction  for  the  princess 
will,  doubtless,  be  wisely  adapted,  not  ooljio 
the  duties,  but  to  the  dangers  of  her  rank.  The 
probability  of  her  baring  one  day  functions  to 
discharge,  which,  in  such  exempt  case*  only, 
foil  to  the  k>t  of  fbmales,  obviously  suggeite  the 
expediency  of  an  education  not  onlv  superior  to, 
but  in  certain  respects,  distinct  from,  that  of 
other  women.  What  was  formerly  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  an  instance  of  this  nature,  mav  be 
inferred  from  the  well-knowi  attainmento  J  the 
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wifbrtaiuite  lady  Jane  Grey ;  and  atill  more  firom 
the  no  less  splendid  acquirements  of  qaeen  £li- 
aabethr  Of  the  eradition  of  the  latter,  we  have 
porticuhLr  account  from  one,  who  was  the  fittest 
m  that  age  to  appreciate  it,  the  celebrated  Roger 
Asehaam.  He  tells  qb,  that  when  he  read  over 
with  her  the  orations  of  Eschines  and  Demee- 
thenes  in  Greek,  she  not  only  understood,  at 
first  sight,  the  fiill  force  and  propriety  of  the 
language,  and  the  meaning  of  the  orators,  but 
that  she  comprehended  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
laws,  customs,  and  manners  ef  the  Athenians. 
She  possessed  an  exact  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  theScript«res,and  had  committed  to  memory 
most  of  the  striking  passages  in  them.  She  had 
also  learned  by  heart  many  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Thucydides  and  Xenopbon,  especially  those 
which  relate  toli&and  manners.  Thus  were 
her  early  years  sedulously  employed  in  laying 
ia  a  large  stock  of  materials  for  govemioff  well. 
To  what  purpose  she  improved  them^  let  her  il- 
lostrious  reign  of  fi>rty.five  years  declare! 

If  the  influence  of  her  erudition  on  her  subse- 
ifuent  prosperity  should  be  questioned ;  let  it  be 
eonsidered,  that  her  intellectual  attainments  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  her  character,  under  foibles 
and  feminine  weaknesses,  which  would  other- 
wise  have  sunk  her  credit :  she  had  even  ad- 
dress  enough  to  contrive  to  give  ta  those  weak- 
nesses a  certain  classic  grace.  Let  it  be  consi- 
dered also,  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  her 
mind  to  a  level  with  those  whoM  services  she 
was  to  use^  and  of  whose  counsels  she  was  U> 
avail  herself,  pioportionably  contributed  to  that 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  the  (jueen 
and  her  ministers,  without  which,  the  results  of 
her  government  could  not  have  been  equally 
successfolr  Almost  every  man  of  rank  was  then 
a  man  of  letters,  and  literature  was  valued  ac- 
eordiogly.  Had,  therefore,  deficiency  of  learning 
been  added  to  inferiority  of  sex,  we  might  not 
at  this  day  have  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth  on  which 
to  look  back,  as  the  period  in  which  administra- 
tive energy  seemed  to  attain  the  greatest  possible 
perfection. 

Yet,  though  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
ancient  auUior»  will  be  neoessary  now,  as 
k  was  then,  in  the  education  of  a  princess,  a  ge- 
Beral  knowledge  ef  ancient  languages,  it  is  pre- 
•nmed,  may  be  di^ieneed  wuh.  The  Greek 
anthors,  at  least,  may  doubtless  be  read  with 
sufficient  advanta^  through  the  medium,  of  a 
translation ;  the  spirit  of  the  original  being,  per- 
haps,  more  transfbsible  into  the  English,  than 
into  any  other  modem  tongue.  But  are  there 
not  many  forcible  reaeons  why  the  Latin  lan- 
guage should  not  be  equally  omitted  ?*  Besides 
the  advantage  of  reading,  in.  their  original  dress, 
the  historians  of  that  empire,  the  literature  of 
Rome  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  being  the 
moat  satisfactory  medium  through  which  the 
modems  can  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  world.  As  the  Latin  itself  is  a  mo- 
dification of  one  of  the  Greek  dialects,  so  the 
Roman  philosophers  and  poets,  having  formed 

*  Tbft  royal  fkCher  of  tto  illuatrioui  pupil  is  Mid  te 
poBteaa  the  princely  acoompUshmeiM^of  a  pure  classical 
taste.  Of  bis  lovo  for  polite  learning,  tlie  attention 
which  he  is  paying  to  the  reeovery  of  certain  of  the  lost 
works  of  some  oCthe  Koman  autbora  is  au  evidenoe. 


themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  on  Greeiairmo« 
dels,  present  to  us  the  nearest  possible  transcripte 
of  those  masters  whom  they  copy.  Thus,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language,  we  axe 
brought  into  a  kind  of  actual  contact  not  only 
with  the  ancient  world,  but  with  that  portion  <n 
it  whicfa^  having  the  most  direct  and  the  fidJest 
intercourse  with  the  other  parts,  introduces  m^ 
in  a  manner  the  most  informing  and  satisfactory 
to  dassieal  and  philosophical  antiquity  in  gene* 
raL  Bat  what  is  still  more,  the  Latm  tongue 
enables  us  fer  ourselves,  without  the  intermedia- 
tion of  any  interpreter,  to  examine  all  the  par- 
ticular curcumstanoes  in  mannersr  intercourse, 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking,  of  that  period 
which  Eternal  Wisdom  chose  (probably  because 
it  was  ever  after  to  appear  the  most  luminous  in 
the  whole  retrospect  of  history)  as  fittest  fiir  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  bringing  life  and 
immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

If  to  this  may  be  added  lesser  yet  not  unim^ 
portant  considerations,  we  would  say,  that  by 
the  acquaintance  which  the  Latin  language 
would  give  her  with  the  etymology  of  words, 
she  will  learn  to  be  more  accurate  in  her  defini- 
tions, as  well  as  more  critically  exact  and  ele- 
gant in  the  use  of  her  own  language ;  and  her 
ability  to  manage  it  with  gracefmness  and  vigour 
wiU  be  considerably  increased.* 

Of  the  modern  languages,  if  the  author  dares 
hazard  an  opinion,  the  French  and  German  seem 
the  most  necessary.  The  Italian  appears  less 
important,  as  those  authors  which  seem  more 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  her  education,  such  as 
Davilla,  Guicciardin,  and  Beccaria,  may  be  read 
either  in  French  or  English  translations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  personage,  un- 
der her  peculiar  circumstances,  should  have 
much  time  to  spare  fbr  the  acquisition  of  what 
are  called  the  fine  arts ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be 
desired.  To  acquire  them  in  perfection,  would 
steal  away  too  larffc  a  portion  of  those  precious 
hours  which  will  barely  suffice  to  lay  in  the  va- 
rious rudiments  ef  indispensable  knowledge; 
and,,  in  this  fastidious  age,  whatever  falls  far 
short  of  perfection,  is  deemed  of  little  worth.  A 
moderate  skill  in  music,  fbr  instance,  would  pro- 
bably have  little  other  efiect,  than  to  make  the 
listeners  feel,  as  Farioelli  is  said  to  have  done, 
who  used  to  complain  heavily  that  the  pension 
of  2000Z.a  year,,  which  he  had  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  was  compensation  little-  enou|[h  fi)r  his 
being  sometimes  oblifi^ed  to  hear  his  majesty 
play.  Yet  this  would  be  a  far  less  evil  than 
that  ta  which  excellence  might  lead.  We  can 
think  of  few  things  more  to  be  depcecated,  than 
that  those  who  have  the  greatest  concerns  to 
pursue,  should  have  their  tastes  engaged,  per- 
haps monopolized,  by  trifles.  A  listener  to  the 
royal  music,  if  possessed  of  either  wisdom  or 
virtue,  could  not  but  feel  his  pleasure  at  the 
most  exquisite  performance  ifbated,  by  the  ap- 
prehension that  this  perfection  implied  the  ne- 
glect of  matters  far  more  essential.. 

*  Who  does  not  consider  as  one  of  the  most  Intersst- 
ins  passaj^s  ormodeam  history,  that  which  relates  the 
effect  produced  bjr  an  eloquent  Latin  oration  nronoanc* 
etl  in  a  fluU  assembly,  by  the  late  empress  Maria  The- 
resa, in  tne  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  so  late  as 
the  year  1740  ?  Antiquity  produces  Dothlng  moretottelr* 
ing  of  the  kiod. 
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Besides,  to  excel  in  those  arte,  which,  though 
merely  ornamental,  are  yet  well  enoaj^h  adapted 
to  ladies  who  have  only  a  sabordinate  part  to  fill 
in  life,  would  rather  lessen  than  auj^mcnt  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign.  It  was  a  truly  royal  re- 
ply of  Themistocles,  when  he  was  asked  if  he 
conld  play  on  the  lute—*  No,  but  if  you  will 

five  me  a  paltry  village  I  may  perhaps  know 
ow  to  improve  it  into  a  great  city.* 

Tbeie  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  kings. 

As  to  these  'inferior  accomplishments,  it  is  not 
desirable,  and  is  it  not  sufficient  that  a  sovereign 
should  possess  that  general  knowledge  and  taste 
which  give  the  power  of  discriminating  excel- 
lence, so  as  judiciously  to  cherish,  and  Uberally 
to  reward  it  7 

But,  not  only  in  works  of  mere  taste ;  even  in 
nmtural  history,  botany,  experimental  philoso* 
phy,  and  other  generally  valuable  sciences,  a 
correct  but  unlalwured  outline  of  knowledge,  it 
is  presumed,  will,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
thought  sufficient.  Profitable  and  delightful  as 
these  pursuits  are  to  others  (and  no  one  more 
admires  them  than  the  writer  of  this  essay)  vet 
the  royal  personage  must  not  be  examining 
plants,  when  riie  should  be  studying  laws ;  nor 
investigating  the  instincts  of  animals,  when  she 
should  be  analyzing  the  characters  of  men.  The 
time  so  properly  devoted  to  these  studies  in  other 
educations,  will  be  little  enough  in  this,  to  attain 
that  knowledge  of  general  history,  and  especially 
that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  events  of 
our  own  country,  which,  in  her  situation,  are 
Absolutely  indispensable. 

Greography  and  chronology  have  not  unfitly 
been  termed  the  two  eyes  of  history.  With 
chronology  she  should  bo  completely  acquainted. 
It  is  little  to  know  events,  if  we  do  not  know  in 
what  order  and  succession  they  are  disposed.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  learn  how  the  periods  of 
eomputation  are  determined.  Matho«l  does  not 
merely  aid  the  memory,  it  also  assists  the  judg- 
menl,  by  settling  the  dependenoo  of  one  event 
upon  another.  Chronology  is  the  grand  art  of 
historical  arrangement  To  know  that  a  man 
of  distinguished  eminence  has  lived,  in  to  know 
little,  unless  we  know  when  he  lived,  and  who 
were  his  contemporaries.  Indistinctness  and 
confusion  must  always  perplex:  that  understand- 
ing,  in  which  the  annals  of  past  ages  are  not 
thus  consecutively  linked  together. 

Would  it  not  be  proper  always  to  read  history 
with  a  map,  in  order  to  keep  op  in  the  mind  the 
indissoluble  connexion  betwcsen  history  and  geo- 
graphy ;  and  that  a  glance  of  the  country  may 
recall  the  exploits  of  the  hero,  or  the  virtues  of 
the  patriot  who  has  immortalized  it  7 

Respecting  the  study  of  geography,  I  would 
observe  that  many  particulars,  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  considered  by  the  generality 
of  writers,  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  view 
of  a  royal  pupil.  The  effects  of  local  situation, 
and  geographical  boundary,  on  the  formation 
and  prc^ess  of  nations  und  empires. — The  con- 
sequences,  for  example,  which  have  resulted  as 
well  in  the  political,  as  in  the  civil  and  religious 
circumstances  of  mankind,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean  being  so  aptly  interposed,  not  so  much  as 
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it  should  seem  to  be  a  common  barrier,  as  to 
form  a  most  convenient- and  important  medium 
of  intercourse  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca.— ^The  effect  of  this  great  Naumaehia  of  the 
ancient  world,  in  transferring  empire  from  east 
to  west; — ^the  want  of  tides  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an,  so  as  to  adapt  this  scene  of  early  maritime 
adventure  to  the  rudeness  of  those  who  were  first 
to  navigate  it,  and  whose  success  might  have 
been  fatally  impeded,  by  that  diversity  of  cur- 
rents, which  in  other  seas  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the'  tides  is  perpetually  creating. 

In  connection  with  this,  though  somewhat 
bcally  remote  from  it,  is  to  be  remarked  the  re- 
gularity of  the  monsoons  in  the  ErythrsBan*  sea, 
by  means  of  which,  the  earlier  traders  between 
Africa  and  India  were  carried  across  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  without  the  exercise  of  that  skill, 
which  as  yet  did  not  exist  And,  as  if  to  facili. 
tate  the  conveyance  of  those  most  interesting 
commodities  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  that 
the  commerce  of  that  inland  ocean  might  never 
want  an  adequate  stimulus,  the  Red  l^a  is  car- 
ried onward,  till  it  is  separated  from  the  Medl- 
teranean  by  a  comparatively  narrow  isthmus : 
an  isthmus  that  seems  providentially  to  have 
been  retained,  that  while  the  maratime  activity 
and  general  convenience  of  the  ancient  world 
was  provided  for,  there  might  still  be  sufficient 
difficulty  in  the  way,  to  excite  to  a  more  extend- 
ed circumnavigation,  when  the  invention  of  the 
compass,  the  improvement  of  maritime  skill, 
and  the  general  progress  of  human  8ociety,shoQld 
concur  in  bringing  on  the  proper  season. 

And,  in  this  geographic  sketch,  let  not  the  re- 
markable position  of  Judea  be  forgotten  :t  placed 
in  the  very  middle  parts  of  the  old  world  (whose 
extent  may  be  reckoned  from  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules  to  *  the  utmost  Indian  isle  Tabrobane,*) 
as  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  that  it 
might  be  within  the  vortex  of  great  events,  and 
also  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come, 
it  might  be  most  conveniently  situated  for  pour- 
ing forth  that  light  of  truth,  of  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  local  origin,  upon  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Such  are  the  less  common  particulars  to 
which  attention  may  advantageously  be  drawn. 
With  geography  in  general  should  of  course  be 

*  A  name  given  formerly  to  all  that  portion  of  tlie 
sea  which  lies  between  Arabia  and  India,  tliough  latter* 
ly  confined  to  the  Arabian  galf. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  probability  Judea 
was  the  country  by  meanB  of  which  a  trade  was  first 
openpd  between  tho  Mediterranean  and  India.  David 
had  taken  from  the  Edoniiles  two  citie*  at  Itie  Red  Sea, 
Ezion  Geber  and  Eiath;  these,  we  are  told,  Solomon 
made  sea-ports,  and  colon i/iHl  them  with  navigators, 
furnished  oy  the  kins  of  Tyre,  of  whom  it  is  said,  8 
Chron.  viii.  18,  that  he  sent  onto  Solomon  ships  and 
servants,  who  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  and  they  went 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir;  and,'  1  Kings, 
X.  32,  we  are  told  that  Solomon  hail  at  sea  a  navy'of 
Tarshiah  with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  which  came  once  in 
three  years,-  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks.  Thus,  Tyre,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  evidently  indebted  to  David  and 
Solomon,  for  access  to  that  co'Aneroe  of  the  east,  which 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  brought 
from  the  above-mentioned  iK>rts,  across  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  probably  to  the  same  place  where  the  Tyrians  in 
later  times  unshipped  their  Asiatic  commodities,  the 
port  of  Rhinoeorura. 
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eonnected  some  knowledge  of  the  natoral  and 
ciril  historj  of  each  coontry ;  its  chief  political 
revoiations,  its  aUiaooea,  and  dependencies;  to- 
gether with  the  state  of  its  arte,  commerce,  na^ 
land  productione,  government,  a-id  religion. 


CHAP.  Ill 

On  tk€  importance  tf  forming  the  mintL 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  rojal 
pupil  shoald  acquire  an  early  habit  of  method 
and  regolarity  in  her  studies.  She  should,  there- 
ibre,  bo  particularly  guarded  against  that  de- 
saRory  manner  of  reading,  too  common  at  this 
day,  and  particularly  with  women.  She  should 
be  trained  alwavs  to  study  some  yaluable  pur. 
pose,  and  carefufly  to  attend  to  the  several  way. 
marks,  by  means  of  which  that  end  may  most 
effectually  be  attained.  She  should  be  aocus- 
tomed  to  call  forth  the  forces  of  her  mind,  and 
Id*  keep  them  alert,  well  disciplined,  and  ready 
ftr  service.  She  should  so  cultivate  settled  prin. 
ciples  of  a^jUon,  as  to  acquire  the  habit  of  ap- 
pWing  them,  on  demand,  to  the  actual  occasions 
of  life;  and  should  possess  a  promptitude,  as 
well  as  soundness,  in  deducing  oonsequences, 
and  drawing  conclusions.  Her  mind  should  be 
eiereised  with  as  mueh  industry  in  the  pursuit 
of  moral  truth  and  useful  knowledge,  as  that  of 
a  young  academic  in  the  studies  of  his  profes. 
■ion.  The  art  of  reigning  is  the  profession  of  a 
prinoe.  And,  doubtless,  it  is  a  science  which 
requires  at  least  as  much  preparatory  study  as 
any  other.  Besides,  one  part  of  knowledge  is 
ofien  so  necessary  for  reflecting  light  on  another 
part,  that  perhaps  no  one  who  does  not  uoder- 
■tand  many  things,  can  understand  any  thing 
well. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  necessarv  degree 
of  knowledge,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  cannot 
ho  attained  amidst  the  petty  avocations  which 
ooeupy  a  modem  lady*s  time. — Knowledge  will 
Dot  come  by  nature  or  by  chMice.  Precepts  do 
not  always  convey  it  Talents  do  not  always 
inaore  it.  It  is  the  fruit  of  pains^  It  is  the  re. 
Wild  of  application. 

Dii  Uboribus  omnia  vendont. 

Let  her  ever  bear  in  mind,  she  is  not  to  otudy 
that  eke  may  become  learned^  hut  that  ehe  may 
become  wiee.  It  is  by  such  an  acquisition' of 
knowledge  as  is  here  reciimmended,  that  her 
mind  must  be  so  enUrged  and  invigorated  as  to 
prepare  her  for  following  wise  counsels,  without 
blindly  vielding  to  fortuitous  suggestions ;  as  to 
enable  her  to  trace  actions  into  Uieir  maltifkri. 
•us  consequences,  and  to  discover  real  analogies 
without  being  deceived  by  superficial  appear, 
anoee  of  resemblance.  It  is  thus  that  she  must 
be  secured  from  the  dominion  of  the  less  en- 
lightened  This  will  preserve  her  from  credu- 
lity ;  prevent  her  from  overrating  inferior  talents, 
and  help  her  to  atta%  that  nil  admtrart,  which 
ie  ao  necessary  for  distinguishing  arrogant  pre. 
tension  from  substantial  merit  It  will  aid  her 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  those  around  her ;  will 
•met  her  penetration   in  what  regards   her 


friends ;  preserve  her  from  a  blind  prejndiee  in 
choosing  them,  from  retaining  them  through  fear 
or  fondness,  and  from  changing  them  through 
weakness  or  caprice.  *  When  we  are  abused 
through  specious  appearances,*  says  the  judi- 
cious Hooker,  *  it  is  because  reason  is  negligent 
to  seareh  out  the  fallacy.*  But  he  might  have 
added,  if  reason  be  not  cultivated  early,  if  it  be 
not  exercised  constantly,  it  will  have  no  eye  for 
discernment,  no  heart  for  Yigor<ms  exertion. 
Specious  appearanoes  will  perpetnaUy  deeeive 
that  mind  which  has  been  accustomed  to  acqui- 
esce in  them  through  ignorance,  bliadnees,  and 
inaction. 

A  prinoe  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing  whioh 
it  is  honourable  to  know ;  but  he  should  look  on 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  not  as  the  end  to 
be  rested  in,  but  only  as  the  means  df  arriving 
at  some  higher  end.  He  may  have  been  wefl 
instructed  in  history,  belles  lettres,  philosophy, 
and  languages,  and  yet  have  received  a  defective 
education,  if  the  formation  of  his  judgment  has 
been  neglected.  For,  it  is  not  so  importaut  to 
know  every  thing,  as  to  know  the  exact  value  of 
every  thing,  to  appreciate  what  we  learn,  and  to 
arrange  what  we  know. 

Books  alone  will  never  form  the  character. 
Mere  reading  would  rather  tend  to  make  a  pe- 
dantic,  than  an  accomplished  prince.  It  is  eon- 
oersation  which  must  unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply , 
the  use  of  books.  Without  that  nmiliar  com- 
ment on  what  is  read,  which  will  make  a  most 
important  part  of  the  interooorse  between  a  royal 
pupil  and  the  society  around  him,  mere  reading 
might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fiiUaeioos  modek 
of  character,  and  false  maxims  of  life.  It  is 
eonvereation  which  must  develope  what  is  oh- 
score,  rsiso  what  is  low,  correct  what  is  defective, 
qualify  what  is  exaggerated,  and  gently  and  al- 
most insensibly  raise  the  understanding,  form 
the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste ;  and  by  giving  just 
proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it  the  power  of 
fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt  what  is  rea- 
sonable, to  love  what  is  good,  to  taste  what  ie 
pore,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant 

But  this  is  not  to  be  effected  by  cold  rules, 
and  formal  reflections }  by  insipid  dogmas,  and 
tedious  sermonising.  It  should  be  dene  so  in- 
directly,  so  discreetly,  and  so  pleasantly,  that 
the  pupil  shall  not  be  led  to  dread  a  lecture  at 
every  lorn,  nor  a  dissertation  on  every  occur, 
renoe.  While  ye^  such  an  ingenious  and  cheer, 
ful  turn  may  be  gi-ven  to  subjects  apparently  un- 
promising, old  truths  may  be  conveyed  by  such 
new  images,  that  the  pupil  will  wonder  to  find 
herself  improved  when  she  thought  she  was  only 
diverted.  Folly  may  be  made  contemptible,  a^ 
fectation  ridiculous,  vice  hateful,  and  virtue 
beautiful,  by  such  seemingly  unpremeditated 
means,  as  shall  have  the  e£^t,  without  having 
the  effort,  of  a  lesson.  Topics  must  not  be  so 
much  proposed  as  insinuated. 

But  above  all,  there  should  be  a  constant,  but 
imperceptible  habit  of  turning  the  mind  to  a  love 
of  TRUTH  in  all  its  fbrnis  and  aspects ;  not  only 
in  matters  of  grave  morality,  but  in  matters  of 
business,,  of  eommon  iuterconrse,  and  even  of 
taste ;  fbt  there  is  a  truth  both  in  moral  and 
mental  taste,  little  short  of  the  exactness  of  ma- 
thematical truth ;  and  the  mind  should  acquire 
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an  habit  of  seeking  perfection  in  every  thing. 
This  habit  sboald  be  so  early  and  insensibly 
Ibrmed,  that  when  the  pupil  comes  afUrwards 
to  meet  with  maxims,  and  instances  of  truth 
and  virtae,  in  historical  and  moral  writings,  she 
may  bring  to  the  perasal  tastes,  tempers,  and 
dispositions  so  laid  in,  as  to  have  prepared  the 
mind  for  their  reception.  As  this  mode  of 
preparator/'and  incidental  instruction  will  be 
g'radual  and  inwoven,  so  it  will  be  deep  and 
durable;  but  as  it  will  be  little  obvious  to  ordi- 
nary judges,^  it  will  excite  le«|  wonder  and  ad- 
miration  than  the  usual  display  and  ezhibitidB 
80  prevalent  in  modern  education.  Its  effects 
will  be  lees  oetensible,  but  they  will  be  more 
certain. 

When  it  is  considered  how  short  is  that  pe- 
riod  of  life  in  which  plain  unvarnished  truth 
will  be  likely  to  appear  in  all  its  naked  aimpli- 
eity  before  prinoes,  is  there  a  moment  of  that 
happy,  that,  auspicious  season  to  be  lost,  for 
presenting  it  to  them  in  all  its  lovely  and  engag- 
ing forms  7  It  is  not  enougrh  that  they  should 
posseis  truth  as  a  principle ;  they  should  cherish 
it  as  an  object  of  affection,  delight  in  it  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  dread  nothing  so  much  as 
Alse  eolouring  and  artifice. 

He  who  possesses  a  sound  principle,  and 
strong  relish  of  truth  in  his  own  mind,'  will 
possess  a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  this 
quality  in  others,  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
detect  false  notions,  to  see  through  false  man- 
ners, and  to  despise  false  attractions.  This 
disoaxoing  faculty  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
higfi  breeding  of  every  polished  society  pre- 
eents  so  plausible  an  imitation  of  .g^oodnees,  as 
to  impose  on  the  superficial  obMrver,  who, 
•atisfied  with  the  image  and  superscription, 
never  inqntres  whether  ^le  coin  be  counterfeit 
or  sterling^. 

The  early  habit  of  sifUng  questions,  turning 
about  a  truth,  and  examining  an  argument  on 
all  sides,  will  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  royal  pupil ;  prevent  her  thoughts  from 
wandering ;  accustom  her  to  weigh  fairly  and 
resolve  soundly;  will  conquer  irresolution  in 
her  mind ;  preserve  her  flrom  being  easily  de- 
ceived by  fklse  reasoning,  startled  by  doubts, 
and  oonfoonded  by  objections.  She  will  learn 
to  digest  her  thoughts  in  an  exact  method,  to 
acqmre  a  logical  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
them,  to  poesees  precision  in  her  ideas,  and  its 
natural  cooeomitant,  perspicuity  in  her  expres- 
sion ;  all  which  will  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  one  who  may  hereafter  have  so  much 
to  do  and  to  say  in  public. 

With  the  thadeB  of  expressions  she  should 
also  be  well  acquainted,  and  be  habituated  to 
use  the  most  apposite  and  the  most  correct; 
■neh  are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  too  strong 
nor  too  weak,  for  the  occasion,  such  as  are  o^ 
vivua,  but  not  vulgar,  accurate  but  notpeAntic, 
elegant  but  not  artificial. 

The  memory  should  be  stored  with  none  bat 
the  best  things,  that  when,  hereafter,  the  judg- 
ment is  brought  into  exercise,  it  may  find  none 
bat  the  best  materials  to  act  upon.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  loading  the  memorv,  might  it  not 
be  nseftil  to  establish  it  intoa  rale  to  read  to  her 
every  day,  aa  an  amusement,  and  distinctly 


from  all  re^lar  instruction,  a  passage  fVom  the 
history  of  England,  a  story  out  of  rlutarch,  or 
any  similar  author ;  and  require  of  her  to  repeat 
it  afterwards,  in  her  own  words  7  This  would 
not  only  add,  daily,  one  important  fact  to  her 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  would  tend  to  form  a 
perspicuous  and  elegant  style. — Occasion  would 
also  be  furnished  for  observing  whether  she  ex- 
hibited that  best  proof  of  good  sense,  the  seizing 
on  the  prominent  features  of  the  story,  laying 
less  stress  on  what  was  less  important 

But  while  accuracy  is  thus  sourht  the  stUl 
mere  important  habit  of  comprehensiveness 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Her  mind  should  be 
trained  to  embrace-  a  wide  compass ;  it  should 
be  taught  to  take  in  a  large  whole,  and  then  sub- 
divide it  into  parts ;  each  of  which  should  be 
considered  distinctly,  yet  connectedly,  with 
strict  attention  to  its  due  proportions,  relativie 
situations,  its  bearings  with  respect  to  the  others, 
and  the  dependence  of  each  part  on  the  whole. 
Where,  however,  so  many  things  are  to  be 
know#,  and  so  many  to  be  done,  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  attend  equally  to  all.  It  is  therefore  im* 
portant,  that,  in  any  case  of  competition,  the 
less  material  be  lefl  unlearned  and  •done ;  and 
that  petty  details  never  fill  the  time  and  mind, 
at  the  expense  of  neglecting  great  objecta. 

For  those,  therefore,  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art  to 
learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  author 
from  the  body  of  his  work,  to  know  how  to  seize 
on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where  his  strength 
lies ;  and  to  separate  it  from  (hose  portions  of 
the  work  which  are  superfluous,  collateral,  or 
merely  ornamental. 

On  the  subject  of  economizing  time,  the 
writer  would  have  been  foarful  of  incurring  the 
charge  of  needless  strictness,  by  suggesting  the 
utility  of  accustoming  princes  to  be  read  to 
while  they  are  dressing,  could  not  the  actual 
practice  of  our  admirable  queen  Mary  be  ad- 
duced to  sanction  the  advice^ — ^Tbat  excellent 
princess,  ftom  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
value  of  time,  was  either  read  to  by  others,  or 
condescended,  herself,  to  read  aloud,  that'thoee 
who  were  employed  about  her  person  might 
share  the  benefit,  which  she  enhanced  by  such 
pleasant  and  judicious  remarks  as  the  subjeet 
suggested.  But  there  is  an  additional  reason 
why  the  ehildrehofthe  great  would  be  benefited 
by  this  habit ;  for  it  would  not  only  turn  idle 
moments  to  some  account,  but  would  be  of  use  in 
another  way,  by  catting  off  the  fairest  oocaaiona 
which  their  inferior  attendants  can  have  for 
engaging  them,  by  frivolous  or  flattering  dis- 
course. 

It  would  be  well  to  watch  attentively  the  bent 
of  the  mind  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  and 
amusement,  when  caution  is  dismissed  by  the 
pupil,  and  control  by  the  preceptor;  when  no 
studies  are  imposed,  and  no  speerfie  employ- 
4nent  suggested.  In  fact  when  vigilance  ap- 
pears to  sleep,  it  should  be  particularly  on  the 
alert,  in  order  to  discern  thoee  tendencies  and 
dispositions  which  will  then  most  naturally  on- 
fold  themselves;  and  because  that  the  heart, 
being  at  those  seasons  less  under  discipline, 
will  be  more  likely  to  betray  its  native  eharac 
ter.    And  as  the  regnlatioa  of  the  temper  is 
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that  part  of  edaeation  on  which  the  whole  hap- 
piness of  life  most  materially  depends,  no  occa- 
sion should  be  neglected,  no  indication  slighted, 
no  connteraction  omitted,  which  may  contribute 
to  accomplish  so  important  an  end. 

The  peculiar  defects,  not  merely  such  faults 
as  are  incident  to  childhood,  but  the  predomi- 
nating  faults  of  the  individual,  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  lesttliey  acquire  strength  through 
neglect,  when  they  might  have  been  diminished 
by  a  counteracting  fbrce.  If  the  temper  be 
restless,  ardent,  and  impetuous,  weariness  and 
discontent  will,  hereafler,  fill  up  the  dreary  in. 
tervals  between  one  animating  scene  and  an- 
other, unless  the  temper  be  subdued  and  traa. 
qnillized  by  a  constant  habit  of  quiet,  though 
▼aried,  and  interesting  occupation.  Few  things 
are  more  fatal  to  the  mind,  than  to  depend  for 
happiness  on  the  contingent  recurrence  of 
events,  business,  and  diversions,  which  inflame 
and  agitate  it ;  A)r  as  they  do  not  often  occur, 
the  Intervals  which  are  long  are  also  languid  ; 
the  enjoyment  is  factitious  happiness ;  the  pri- 
vation is  actual  misery. 

Reading,  therefore,  has,  especially  to  a 
prince,  its  moral  uses,  independently  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  study  itself.  It  brings  no  small 
gain,  if  it  secure  him  from  the  dominion  of 
turbulent  pursuits  and  agitating  pleasures.  If 
it  snatch  him  on  the  one  hand,  from  public 
schemes  of  ambition  and  false  glory ;  and  if  it 
rescue  him  on  the  other,  from  the  habit  of  form- 
ing petty  projects  of  incessant  diversion,  the 
rudiments  of  a  trifling  and  useless  life. 

Knowledge,  therefore,  is  oflen  the  preserva- 
tive of  virtue,  and,  next  to  right  habits  of  senti- 
ment and  conduct,  the  best  human  source  of 
happiness.  Could  Louis  the  fourteenth  have 
reaa,  probably  the  edict  of  Nantz  had  not  been 
revoked.  But  a  restless  temper,  and  a  vacant 
mind,  unhappily  lighting  on  absolute  power, 
present,  in  this  monarch,  a  striking  instance  of 
the  fatal  efiects  of  ignorance  and  the  calamity 
of  a  neglected  education.  He  had  a  good  na- 
toral  understanding,  loved  business,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  it 
Many  of  his  recorded  expressions  are  neat  and 
elegant  But  he  was  uninstructed  upon  system ; 
carainal  Mazarine,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  own 
dominion,  having  withheld  from  him  all  the 
necessary  means  of  education.  Thus,  he  had 
received  no  ideas. from  books ;  he  even  hated  in 
others  the  learning  which  he  did  not  himself 
possess :  the  terms  tojit  and  aekolart  were  in  his 
mind,  terms  of  reproach ;  the  one  as  implying 
satire,  the  other  pedantry.  He  wanted  not 
application  to  public  affairs;  and  habit  had 
given  him  some  experience  in  them.  But  the 
apathy  which  marked  his  latter  years  strongly 
illustrated  the  infelicity  of  an  unfurnished  mind. 
This,  in  the  tumult  of  his  brighter  days,  amidst 
the  succession  of  intrigues,  the  splendour  of 
festivity,  and  the  bustle  of  arms,  was  scarcely 
felt  But  ambition  and  voluptuousness  cannot 
always  be  gratified.  Those  ardent  passions, 
which  in  youth  were  devoted  to  licentiousness, 
in  the  meridian  of  life  to  war,  in  a  more  advanc- 
ed age  to  bigotry  and  intolerance,  not  only  had 
never  been  directed  by  religion,  but  had  never 
been  softened  by  letters. — ^Afier  he   had  re- 


nounced his  mistresses  at  home,  and  his  adjnsC 
wars  abroad,  even  though  his  mind  seems  to 
have  acquired  some  pious  tendencies,  his  life 
became  a  scene  of  such  inanity  and  restiessfiess, 
that  he  was  impatient  at  being,  for  a  moment, 
lefl  alone.  He  had  no  intellectual  resources. 
The  agitation  of  great  events  had  subsided. 
From  never  having  learned  either  to  employ 
himself  in  reading  or  thinking,  his'4ife  became 
a  blank,  from  which  he  could  not  be  relieved  by 
the  sight  of  his  palaces,  his  gardens,  and  his 
aqueducts,  the  purchase  of  depopulated  villages 
and  plundered  cities. 

Indigent  amid  all  his  possessions,  he  ex- 
hibited a  striking  confirmation  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Solomon,  concerning  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  all  earthly  pleasures ;  and  showed, 
that  it  is  in  vain  even  for  kings  to  hope  to  ob- 
tain from  others  those  comforts,  and  that  con- 
tentment, which  man  can  derive  only  from  with 
in  himself. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Education  of  a  Sovereign  a  opeeifie  EducM» 

tion. 

The  fbrmation  of  the  character  is  the  grand 
object  to  be  accomplished.  This  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  not  so  much  a  separate  business, 
as  a  sort  of  centre  to  which  all  the  rays  of  in- 
struction should  be  directed.  All  the  studies 
it  is  presumed,  of  the  royal  pupil  should  have 
some  reference  to  her  probable  future  situation. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  obviously  requisite  that  her 
understanding  be  exercised  in  a  wider  range 
than  that  of  others  of  her  sex ;  and  that  her  prin- 
ciples be  so  established,  on  the  best  and  sorest 
foundation,  as  to  fit  her  at  once  for  fulfilling  the 
peculiar  demands,  and  for  resisting  the  peculiar 
temptations  of  her  sUtion  ?  Princes  have  been 
too  often  inclined  to  fancy,  that  they  have  few 
interesto  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
feeling  themselves  placed  by  Providence  on  an 
eminence  so  much. above  them.  But  the  great 
aim  should  be,  to  correct  the  haughtiness  whiclt 
may  attend  this  superiority,  without  relinquish- 
ing the  truth  of  the  fact  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
the  business  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  a 
royal  education,  not  so  much  to  deny  the  reality 
of  this  distance,  or  to  diminish  ite  amount,  as  to 
account  for  its  existence,  and  point  out  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  subservient  7 

A  prince  is  an  individual  being,  whom  the 
hand  of  Providence  has  placed  on  a  pedestal  of 
peculiar  elevation :  but  he  should  learn,  that  he 
is  placed  there  as  the  minister  of  eood  to  others ; 
that  the  dignity  being  hereditary,  ne  is  the  more 
manifestly  raised  to  that  elevation,  not  by  his 
own  merit,  but  by  providential  destination ;  by 
those  laws,  which  he  is  himself  bound  to  observe 
with  the  same  religious  fidelity  as  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects.  It  ought  early  to  be  impressed 
that  those  appendages  of  royalty,  with  which 
hmnan  weakness  may  too  probably  be  fascinated, 
are  intended  not  to  gratify  the  feelings,  but  to 
distinguish  the  person  of  the  monarch  ;  that,  in 
themselves,  they  are  of  little  value ;  that  they 
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•re  beneath  the  attachment  of  a  rational,  and  of 
no  sabatantial  use  to  a  moral  being ;  in  short, 
that  they  are  not  a  sabject  of  a  triumph,  but  are 
to  be  acquiesced  in  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
from  re^rd  to  that  weakness  of  our  nature, 
which  subjects  so  lar^  a  portion  of  erery  com- 
munity to  the  influence  of  their  imagination, 
and  their  senses. 

While,  therefore,  a  prince  is  taught  the  use 
of  those  exterior  embellishments,  wmoh,  as  was 
before  observed,  designate,  rather  than  dignify 
his  station ;  while  he  ia  led  to  place  the  just  va- 
lue on  every  appendage  which  may  contribute 
to  give  him  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tnde ;  who  not  being  just  judges  of  what  con- 
■titutee  true  dignity,  are  consequently  apt  to 
reverence  the  royal  person  exactly  so  far  as  they 
■ee  outward  splendour  connected  with  it ;  should 
not  a  royal  pupil  himself  be  taught,  instead  of 
overvaluing  that  splendour,  to  think  it  a  hum- 
bling,  rat^r  than  an  elevating  consideration, 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  respect  paid  to  him, 
ihould  be  owing  to  such  extrinsic  causes,  to 
causes  which  make  no  part  of  himself  7  Let 
him  then  be  taught  to  gratify  the  public  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  suitable  to  royalty ; 
bgt  let  him  never  forget,  that  though  his  station 
ought  always  to  procure  for  him  respect,  he 
roust  ever  look  to  his  own  personal  conduct,  fbr 
inspiring  veneration,  attachment,  and  affection ; 
and  ever  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  affection 
is  the  strongest  tie  of  obedience ;  that  subjects 
like  to  see  their  prince  great,  when  that  great- 
ness is  not  produced  by  rendering  them  less ; 
and  as  the  profound  8elden  observes,  *  the  people 
will  always  be  liberal  to  a  prince  who  spares 
them,  and  a  good  prince  will  always  spare  a 
liberal  people.' 

This  is  not  a  period  when  any  wise  man 
would  wish  to  diminish  either  the  authority,  or 
the  splendour  of  kings.  So  far  from  it,  he  will 
support  with  his  whole  weight,  an  institution 
which  the  licentious  fury  of  a  revolutionary  spi- 
rit has  rendered  more  dear  to  every  Eiudishman. 
On  no  consideration,  therefore  would  *e  pluck 
even  a  feather  from  thoee  decorations  of  royalty, 
which,  by  a  long  aasociatiSn,  have  become  inti- 
mately connect^  with  its  sibstance.  In  short, 
every  wise  inhabitant  of  the  British  isles  must 
leel,  that  he  who  would  despoil  the  crown  of  its 
jewels,  would  not  be  far  from  spoiling  the  wearer 
of  his  crown.  And  as  nothing  but  domestic 
folly  or  frenzy  would  degrade  the  monarch  from 
his  due  elevation,  so  democratic  envy  alone 
would  wish  to  strip  him,  not  only  of  a  single 
constituent  of  real  greatness,  but  even  of  a  sin- 
gle ornamental  appendage  on  which  the  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  gaae  with  honest  joy. 

Nevertheless,  those  outrages  which  have  lately 
been  committed  against  the  sanctity  of  the 
throne,  furnish  new  and  most  powerful  reasons 
for  assiduously  guarding  princes  by  every  re- 
spectful admonition,  against  any  tendency  to 
exceed  their  just  prerogatives,  and  fbr  checking 
tterj  rising  propensity  to  overstep,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  their  wellAlefined  rights. 

At  Uie  same  time  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  there  may  be  no  less  dangerous  ^ults  on 
the  other  side,  and  that  want  of  firmness  in 
maintaining  jast  rights,  or  of  spirit  in  the  prompt 
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and  vigorous  exercise  of  necessary  authority, 
may  prove  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  a  com- 
munity as  the  most  lawless  stretch  of  power. 
Defects  of  this  very  kind  were  evidenUy  among 
the  causes,  of  bringing  down,  on  the  gentlest  of 
the  kings  of  France,  more  calamities  than  had 
ever  resulted  from  the  most  arbitrary  exertion 
of  power  in  any  of  his  predecessors.  Feebleness 
and  irresolution,  which  seems  to  be  HtUe  more 
than  pardonable  weaknesses  in  private  persons, 
may,  by  their  consequences,  prove  in  princes 
fttal  errors ;  and  even  produce  the  effect  of  great 
crimes.  Vigour  to  secure,  and  opportunity  to 
exert  their  constitutional  power,  is  as  essential 
as  moderation  not  to  exceed  it.* 

It  serves  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of 
well-defined  laws,  and  the  importance  of  making 
the  prince  acquainted  with  them,  that  Louis  the 
thirteenth  conceived  a  jealousy  respecting  his 
own  power,  because  he  did  no^  understand  the 
nature  of  it ;  and  his  favourites  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  instruct  him.  But  his  usurpation 
of  extraordinary  power  tended  to  exalt  his  mi- 
nister still  more  than  himself;  and  in  setting 
the  king  above  the  laws,  he  still  set  the  cardinal 
above  the  king. 

The  power  of  the  monarchs  of  France  bad 
never  been  defined  by  any  written  law.  Charles 
V.  Louis  IX.  and  perhaps  a  very  few  other  wise 
and  temperate  princes,  did  not  conceive  their 
power  to  be  above  the  laws,  but  approved  of 
those  moderating  maxims  which  had  become, 
by  degrees,  the  received  usages  of  the  state,  and 
which,  while  they  seemed,  in  some  measure, 
a  constitutional  check  upon  the  absolute  power 
of  the  crown,  formed  also  a  guard  against  that 
popular  licentiousness,  which,  in  a  pure  despot- 
ism, appears  to  be  the  only  resource  left  to  the 
people.  But  France  has  had  few  monarchs  like 
Charles  v.  and  still  fewer  like  Louis  IX.  Henry 
IV.  seems  to  have  found  and  observed  the  happy 
medium.  He  was  at  once  resolute  and  mild ; 
determined  and  affectionate;  politic  and  humane. 
The  firmness  of  his  mind,  and  the  active  vigour 
of  his  conduct,  always  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  language.  He  fought  fbr  his  pre- 
rogatives bravely,  and  defended  them  vigorously; 
yst,  it  is  said,  he  ever  carefully  avoided  the  use 
of  the  term.  He  also  loved  and  sought  popular- 
ity, but  he  never  sacrificed  to  it  any  just  claim, 
nor  ever  made  a  concession  which  did  not  also 
tend  to  guard  the  real  prerogatives  of  the  crown.t 
And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  wisdom  of  a  prince, 
that,  as  he  cannot  be  too  deliberate  in  his  coun- 
cils, nor  too  cautious  in  his  plans,  so  when  those 
coonsels  are  well  matured,  and  those  plans  well 

*  May  it  not  be  observed,  without  risking  the  impu- 
tation of  flattery,  that  perhaps  never,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  has  any  country  been  so  uninteiruptedly 
bleflsed  With  that  very  temperament  of  irovernment, 
which  is  liere  implied,  as  this  empire  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Hanover  ?  There  has,  on 
no  occasion  been  a  want  of  firmness ;  but  with  that 
Armnese.  there  has  been  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Who  can  st  this  moment 
pretend  to  pronounce  how  much  we  owe  to  the  steady 
integrity  which  is  so  obviously  possessed  by  our  present 
sovereign  7  And  who  dues  not  remember  with  what 
good  eflbcthis  rosolute  composure  and  dignified  firmness 
were  exerted  during  a  scene  of  the  greatest  alarm  which 
has  occurred  in  his  reign— the  riots  of  the  year  1780. 

t  III  ne  se  dcfioit  p^s  des  loiz,  paroequ'U  se  fioit  en  lui 
meme.— JDf  Rtix. 
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di^ited  he  cannot  be  tcx)  deciaive  in  their  exe- 
CQtion. 

It  waa  not,  indeed,  ander  the  actoal  rale  of 
raonarcha,  however  arbitrary,  that  royal  autho* 
rity  waa  raised  to  ita  higbeat  pitch  in  France. 
It  was  Richelieu,  who,  under  a  regency,  rapidly 
eatabliahed  such  a  aystem  of  tyranny,  as  the 
boldeat  sovereign  had  seldom  dared  to  attempt 
He  improved  on  all  the  anterior  corruptions ; 
and,  aa  a  lively  French  author  says,  tried  to  con* 
ceal  their  being  corruptions,  by  erecting  them 
into  political  maxima.  Mazarin,  with  mierior 
ability,  which  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
give  the  impnlae,  attempted  9till  more  to  accele- 
rate the  movement  of  that  machine  which  his 
predecessor  had  set  a  goin^  with  such  velocity ; 
and  a  civil  war  was  tlM  consequence. 

Happily,  the  examples  of  neither  the  kings, 
the  laws,  nor  the  oonatitution  of  France,  can  be 
■trictly  applicable  to  oa.  Happily  also,  we  live 
at  a  time,  when  genuine  freedom  is  so  com- 
pletely established  among  us :  when  the  consti- 
tution, powers,  and  privilep;es  of  parliament  are 
■o  firmly  settled ;  the  limits  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative  so  exactly  defined,  and  ao  fillly  under- 
stood;  and  the  mild,  moderate,  and  eauitable 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  fiimily  in  which  it  is  in- 
Tested,  is  withall  so  conapicuoua,  that  as  Black- 
stone  observea,  *  topics  of  government,  which, 
like  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  were  for- 
merlv  tliou^ht  too  sacred  tp  be  divulged  to  any 
but  the  initiated,  may  now,  without  the  smallest 
ofienoe,  be  fully  and  temperately  discussed.* 

At  this  tumultuous  period,  when  we  have  seen 
almost  all  the  thrones  of  Christendom  trembling 
to  their  fiMindation ;  we  have  witnessed  the  Bri- 
tish  constitution,  like  the  British  oak,  confirmed 
and  rooted  by  the  shaking  of  that  tremendous 
blast,  which  has  stripped  kingdoms  of  their 
crowns,  levelled  the  fences  and  incloeurea  of 
law,  laid  waste  the  best  earthly  blessings  of 
mankind,  and  involved  in  deaolation  a  large  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  When  we  have  beheld 
abflolute  monarchies,  and  republican  states,  alike 
ravaged  by  the  tempest,  shall  we  not  learn  still 
more  highly  to  prize  our  own  unparalleled  po- 
litical edifice,  built  with  such  fair  proportions, 
on  principlea  so  harmonious  and  so  just,  that 
one  part  afibrds  to  another  that  support  which, 
in  its  turn,  it  receives;  while  each  lends  strength, 
aa  well  aa  stability  to  all  7 

How  Blender  la  the  aeeurity  of  unlimited 
power,  let  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  eastern  des- 
pots  declare !  A  prince  who  governs  a  free  peo- 
ple, enjoys  a  Miiety  which  no  despotic  aovereign 
ever  possessed.  The  latter  rules  singly ;  and 
where  a  revolution  ia  meditated,  the  change  of 
a  aingle  person  is  soon  efibcted.  But  where  a 
sovereign's  power  ia  incorporated  with  the  pow- 
ers of  parliament,  and  the  will  of  the  peoi^e  who 
elect  parliaments,  the  kingly  state  ia  fenced  in 
with,  and  intrenched  by  the  other  state*.  He 
relies  not  solely  upon  an  army.  He  reliee  on 
hia  parliament,  and  on  hia  people,^-a  aure  re- 
source, while  he  involvea  his  interests  with 
theirs  I  This  is  the  happiness,  the  beauty,  and 
the  atren^  of  that  three-fbld  bond  which  ties 
our  constitution  together.  Counsellors  may  mis- 
lead, fiivourites  may  betray,  even  armies  may 
desert,  and  navies  may  mutiny,  bat  laws,  as 


they  are  the  surest  guides  of  action,  so  are  they 
the  surest  guards  from  danger. 

Well  might  the  view  of  this  well-founded 
power  produce  tiie  remark  which  it  drew  forth 
from  a  sagacioua  Frenchman,*  who  waa  com* 
paring  the  aolid  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Britii^  monarch,  with  the  more  specious,  but 
less  secure  fabric  of  the  despotism  of  the  kings 
of  France — *•  That  a  king  of  England,  who  act- 
ed according  to  the  lawa,  waa  the  greatest  of 
all  monarchs  !* 

Bat  while  the  convulsions  of  other  govern* 
ments,  built  on  less  permanent  principles,  have 
riveted  our  affection  to  our  own ;  and  while  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  miseries  of 
anarchy  most  naturally  lead  us,  as  subjects,  to 
a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience : — ^with 
equal  zeal  would  we  wish  it  to  be  inculcated  on 
princes,  that  they  should  be  cautious  never  to 
multiply  oceaaions  for  exacting  that  obedience ; 
that  they  ahould  use  no  unnecessary  compulsion 
by  seizing  as  a  debt  what  good  subjects  are  al- 
ways  willing  to  pay  as  a  duty :  and  what  is 
then  only  to  be  relied  upon,  when  it  is  sponta- 
neous and  cordial. 

It  is  observable,  that  those  monarchs  who  have 
most  sedulously  contended  fbr  prerogative,  havft 
been  among  the  feeblest  and  the  least  capable 
of  exercising  it ;  and  that  those  who  have  strug- 
gled meet  earnestly  fbr  unjust  power,  have  sel- 
dom enjoyed  it  themselves,  but  have  made  it 
over  to  mistresses  and  favourites.  This  is  par 
ticularly  exemplified  in  two  of  our  weakest  and 
moet  unhappy  princes,  Edward  II.  and  Richard 
II. — Whether  it  waa  that  this  very  imbecility 
made  them  more  contentious  about  their  pre- 
rogative, and  more  obstinate  in  resisting  the  de- 
mands of  parliament;  or  that  their  favourites 
stimulated  them  to  exactions,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  to  be  transferred  to  themselves.  The 
character  of  Edward  HI.  (notwithstanding  his 
faults)  was  consistently  magnanimous.  He  was 
not  more  brav^  than  just.  He  was  attentive  to 
the  dign^  t$f  his  crown  in  proportion  to  that 
magnanimity,  and  to  the  creatbn  and  execution 
of  lawa  in  proportion  to  that  justice ;  and  he 
took  no  important  sftps  without  the  advice  of 
parliament  The  wVetched  reign  and  miserabfo 
catastrophe  of  each  of  the  two  first-named 
princes,  fhmish  a  striking  contrast  to  the  energy 
and  popularity  of  the  last ;  of  whom  Hume  ob- 
serves, *  that  his  domestic  government  was  eyen 
more  admirable  than  his  fbreign  conquests;*  and 
of  whom  Selden  says,  *  that  one  would  think  by 
hia  actions  that  he  never  was  at  home,  and  1^ 
his  laws  that  he  never  was  abroad.* 

A  wise  and  virtuous  prince  will  ever  hear  in 
mind  the  grand  distinction  between  his  own  si- 
tuation and  that  of  .his  minister.  The  latter  is 
but  the  precarious  posaessor  of  a  transient  autho- 
rity ;  a  mere  tenant  at  will,  or,  at  most,  for  life. 
He  himself  is  the  hereditary  and  permanent 
possessor  of  the  property.  The  former  may  be 
more  tempted  to  adopt  measures  which,  though 
gainful  or  gratiQring  at  the  present,  will  be  pro- 
bably productive  of  rature  mischief  to  the  estate. 
But  surely  the  latter  may  be  justly  expected  to 
take  a  longer  and  wider  view ;  and  conaideking 
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the  interaflti  of  his  potteritj  do*  lets  than  his 
own,  to  reject  all  meaBuree  which  are  likely  to 
disparage  their  inheritance,  or  injure  their  te- 
nure. He  will  trace  the  mistbrtunes  of  our  first 
Charles  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Tudors ;  and 
mark  but  too  natural  a  connexion  between  the 
unprincipled  domination  and  profuse  mag nifi- 
eenoe  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  melanofaoly  fate  of 
lus  far  better  and  more  amiable  successor.  He 
will  remember  the  solid  answer  of  the  Spartan 
king,  who  being  reproached  by  a  superficial  ob- 
server  with  havmg  left  the  regal  power  impaired 
to  his  posterity,  replied,  *  No ;  for  he  had  left  it 
more  SMure,  therefore  more  permaneiU,''  A 
larce  and  just  conception  of  interest,  therefore, 
no  Jess  than  of  duty,  will  prompt  a  wise  prince 
to  reject  all  measures  which,  while  they  appear 
Co  flatter  the  love  of  dominion,  naturally  inhe- 
rent  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  holding  forth  the 
present  extension  of  his  power,  yet  tend  obsti- 
nately  to  weaken  its  essential  strength,  to  make 
his  authority  the  object  of  his  peopk*e  jealousy, 
rather  than  of  their  affection ;  to  cause  it  to  rest 
on  the  uncertain  basis  of  military  power,  rather 
than  on  the  deep  and  durable  foundations  of  the 
constitution. 

In  order  to  enable  him  the  better,  therefore, 
to  know  the  true  nature  and  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity, he  will  endeavour  to  develope  the  constitu- 
tional foundations  on  which  it  rests.  Sovereigns, 
even  female  sovereigns,  though  they  cannot  ^ve 
leisure  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  vast 
mass  of  our  laws,  ought  at  least  to  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  them.  If  tiMy  be  not  early  taught  the 
general  principles  of  our  laws  and  constitution, 
they  may  be  liable,  from  the  flatterers  to  whom 
they  may  be  exposed,  to  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
power  which  they  may  exert,  or  the  influence 
which  they  may  exercise,  without  having  their 
attention  directed  to  those  counteracting  princi- 
ples, which,  in  a  limited  mcmarchy  like  ours, 
eerve,  in  numberless  ways,  to  balance  and  re- 
strain that  power. 

It  should  be  worked  into  a  princifde  in  the 
mind,  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  the  duties 
which  the  laws  impose  on  a  prince,  that  those 
laws  have  secured  to  him  either  dignity  or  pre- 
rogative ;  it  being  a  maxim  of  the  law,  that  pro- 
tection and  allegiance  are  reciprocal.  With  the 
impression  of  the  power,  the  splendour,  and  the 
dignity  of  royalty,  the  ideas  of  trust,  duty,  and 
responsibility,  should  be  inseparably  interwoven. 
It  should  be  assiduously  inculcated,  that  the 
LAWS  form  the  very  basis  of  the  throne  ;  the  root 
and  ground-work  of  the  monarch's  political  ex- 
istence. One  peculiar  reason  why  a  prince 
ouffht  to  know  so  much  of  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution, as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  an  infringement  of  them,  is,  that  he 
may  be  quick  sighted  to  the  slightest  approxi- 
mation of  ministers  towards  any  such  encroach- 
ments. A  farther  reason  is,  that  by  studying 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  he  may 
become  more  firmly  attached  to  them,  not  merely 
by  national  instinct,  and  fond  prejudice,  because 
they  are  his  oion,  but  from  judgment,  reason, 
knowledge,  discrimination,  preference,  habit, 
obligation, — in  a  word,  because  they  are  the 
beti. 

But  as  this  superficial  sketch  proposes  not  to 


be  an  essay  on  political,  but  moral  instraotioii, 
these  remarks  are  only  Kazarded,  in  order  to  in- 
timate the  peculiar  turn  which  the  roval  educa- 
tion ought  to  take.  If  a  sovereign  of  England' 
be,  in  such  a  variety  of  respects,  supreme,  it  fol- 
lows, not  only  that  his  education  should  be  libe- 
ral, large,  and  general,  but  that  it  should,  more- 
over,  be  directed  to  a  knowledire  of  those  depart- 
ments in  which  he  will  be  called  to  preside. 

Ab  supreme  magistrate  and  the  source  of  all 
judicial  power,  he  should  be  adequately  acquaint- 
ed, not  only  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, but  particularly  with  the  hiw  of  England. 
As  possessing  the  power  of  declaring  war*  and 
contracting  alliances,  he  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  those  authors  who,  with  the 
soundest  judgment,  the  deepest  moral  views,  and 
the  most  correct  precision,  treat  of  the  great 
principles  of  political  justice ;  who  best  unfold 
the  riffhts  of  human  nature,  and  the  mischiefs 
of  unjust  ambition.  He  shouM  be  competently 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  different 
governments  of  Europe,  with  which  that  of 
Great  Britain  may  have  any  political  relation ; 
and  he  should  be  led  to  exercise  that  intuitive 
discernment  of  character  and  talents,  which  will 
enable  him  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  ambassa* 
dors,  and  other  foreign  ministers,  whom  it  is 
his  prerogative  to  appoint 

Ajb  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  whieh 
proceed  titles,  distinctions,  and  offices,  he  shouM 
be  early  accustomed  to  combine  a  due  attention 
to  character,  with  the  examination  of  claims, 
and  the  appreciation  of  servicea ;  in  order  that 
the  honours  of  the  subject  may  reflect  no  disho- 
nour on  the  prince.  Those  whose  distinguished 
lot  it  is  to  bestow  subordinate  offices  and  inferior 
dignities,  should  Qvinoe,  by  the  judgment  with 
which  they  confer  them,  how  fit  they  themselves 
are  to  discharge  the  highest. 

Is  he  supreme  head  of  the  church  7  Henc» 
arises  a  strong  obligation  to  be  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history  in  general,  as  well  as  with 
the  history  of  the  church  of  England  in  particu.^ 
lar.  He  should  learn,  not  merely  from  habit 
and  prescription,  but  from  an  attentive  oompa^ 
risen  of  our  national  church  with  other  ecclesi#> 
astical  institutions,  to  discern  both  the  distin- 
guishing characters  and  appropriate  advantages 
of  our  church  establishment  He  ought  to  in- 
quire in  what  manner  Jts  interests  are  inter- 
woven with  thoee  of  the  state,  so  far  as  to  be 
inseparable  from  them.  He  should  learn,  that 
from  the  supreme  power,  with  which  the  laws 
invest  him  over  the  church,  arises  a  most  awful 
responsibility,  especially  in  the  grand  preroga- 
tive c^  bestowing  the  higher  COTlesiastical  ap^. 
pointments;  a  trust  which  involves  consequencee 
far  too  extensive  for  human  minds  to  calculate ; 
and  which  a  sovereign,  even  amid  all  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  royalty,  while  he  preserves  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  and  quickness  of  sensibility, 
will  not  reflect  on  without  trepidation.  While 
history  offere  numberless  instances  of  the  abase 
of  this  pow6r,  it  records  numberless  striking  exr 
araples  of  its  proper  application.  It  even  pre- 
sents some,  in  which  good  sense  has  operated 
usefully  in  the  absence  of  all  principle. — When 
a  profligate  ecclesiastic  applied  fi>r  preferment 
to  the  profligate  duke  of  Orleans,  while  regen 
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of  France,  arj^ngf  at  a  motive,  that  he  ghoiild  be 
diflhoDoured  if  the  dake  did  not  make  him  a  bi< 
^  shop — *  And  I,*  replied  the  regent,  *  shall  be  dis- 
honoured if  I  do.* 


CHAP.  V 
On  the  importance  of  ttudying  Ancient  SRetory, 

Those  piotis  persons  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  true  interests  of  Christianity,  who  forbid  the 
study  of  pagan  literature.  That  it  is  of  little 
▼alne,  comparatively  with  Christian  learning, 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  altogether  without  its 
usefulness.  In  the  present  period  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, heathen  learning  seems  to  be  justly 
appreciatsd,  in  the  scale  of  letters ;  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  contem- 
poraries having  successfully  applied  it  to  its  no- 
blest office,  by  rendering  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  Revelation,  m  multiplying  the  evi- 
dences, and  illustrating  the  proofs.  Thus  the 
Christian  emperor,  when  he  destroyed  the  hea- 
then temples,  consecrated  the  golden  vessels,  to 
adorn  the  Christian  churches. 

In  this  enlightened  period.  Religion,  our  reli- 
gion  at  least,  does  not,  as  in  her  days  of  dark- 
ness, ieel  it  necessary  to  degrade  human  learn- 
ing, in  order  to  withdraw  herself  from  scrutiny. 
The  time  is  past,  when  it  was  produced  as  a  se- 
rious charge  against  saint  Jerome,  that  he  had 
read  Homer ;  when  a  doctor  of  tlie  Sorbonne 
penitently  confessed,  among  his  other  sins,  that 
the  exquisite  muse  of  Virgil  had  made  him  weep 
for  the  woes  of  Dido ;  and  when  the  works  of 
Tacitus  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  from  the 
papal  chair,  because  the  author  was  not  a  Ro- 
man  Catholic.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  a 
papist  persecuting  the  memory  of  a  pagan  on 
,the  ground  of  his  euperetition !  Pope  Gregory 
the  great,  expelled  Livy  from  every  Christian 
library  on  this  account ! 

The  most  acute  enemy  of  Christianity,  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  had  himself  been  bred  a 
Christian  sjnd  a  scholar,  well  understood  what 
was  most  likely  to  hurt  its  cause.  He  knew  the 
use  which  the  Christians  were  making  of  ancient 
authors,  and  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  refute  error, 
and  establish  truth. — *  They  fight  us,*  said  he, 
*■  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  authors ;  shall 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  stabbed  with  our  own 
swords  1*  He  actually  made  a  law  to  interdict 
their  reading  Homer  and  Demosthenes ;  prohi- 
bited to  their  schools  the  study  of  antiquity,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  con&ie  themselves,  to 
the  explanation  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the 
churches  of  the  Galileans. 

It  can  never  be  too  soon,  for  the  royal  pupil, 
to  begin  to  collect  materials  for  reflection,  and 
for  action.  Her  future  character  will  much  de- 
pend on  the  course  of  reading,  the  turn  of  tem- 
per, the  habit  of  thought  now  acquired,  and  the 
standard  of  morals  now  fixed.  The  acquisition 
of  present  taste  will  form  the  elements  of  her 
sub«equent  character.  Her  present  acquire- 
ments, it  is  true,  will  need  to  be  matured  by  her 
after  experience ;  but  experience  wiU  operate  to 
comparatively  little  purjKMe,  where  only  a  slen- 


der  stock  has  been  laid  in  fi>r  it  to  work  upon  ; 
and  where  these  materials  for  forming  the  charac- 
ter have  not  been  previously  prepared.  Thingv 
must  be  known  before  they  are  done.  The  part 
should  be  studied  before  it  is  acted,  if  we  expect 
to  have  it  acted  well. 

Where  much  is  to  be  learned,  time  must  be 
economised ;  and  in  the  judicious  selection  of 
pagan  literature,  the  discernment  of  the  precep- 
tor will  be  particularly  exercised.  All  thoee 
writers,  however  justly  celebrated,  who  have 
employed  much  learning,  in  elaborating  points 
which  add  little  to  the  practical  wisdom  or  vir- 
tue of  mankind ;  all  such  as  are  rather  curious 
than  useful,  or  ingenious  than  instructive,  should 
be  passed  over ;  nor  need  she  bestow  much  at- 
tention on  points,  which,  though  they  may  have 
been  accurately  discussed,  are  not  seriously  im- 
portant. Dry  critical  knowledge,  though  it  may 
be  correctly  just ;  and  mere  chronicles  of  events,, 
though  they  may  be  strictly  true,  teach  not  the 
things  she  wants.  Such  authors  as  Sallust,  who, 
in  speaking  of  turbulent  innovators,  remarks, 
that  they  thought  the  very  disturbance  of  things 
eetabliehed  a  sufficient  bribe  to  set  them  at  toonc  r 
those  who,  like  this  exquisite  historian,  unfold 
the  internal  principles  of  action,  and  dissect  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  personages,  who  de- 
velope  complicated  circumstances,  furnish  a  clue 
to  trace  the  labyrinth  of  causes  and  effects,  and 
assign  to  every  incident  its  proper  motive,  will 
be  eminently  useful.  But,  if  she  be  taught  to 
discern  the  merits  of  writers,  it  is  that  she  may 
become  not  a  critic  in  books,  but  in  human  na- 
ture. 

History  is  the  glass  by  which  the  royal  mind 
should  be  dressed.  If  it  be  delightful  for  a  pri- 
vate individual  to  enter  with  the  historian  into 
every  scene  which  he  describes,  and  into  every 
event  which  he  relates ;  to  be  introduced  into 
the  interior  of  the  Roman  senate,  or  the  Atheni- 
an  areopagus ;  to  follow  Porapey  to  Pharsalia, 
Miltiades  to  Marathon,  or  Marlborough  to  Blen- 
heim ;  how  much  more  interesting  will  this  be 
to  a  sovereign  ?  To  him  for  whom  senates  de- 
bate, for  whom  armies  engage,  and  who  is  him- 
self to  be  a  prime  actor  in  the  drama !  Of  how 
much  more  importance  is  it  to  him^  to  possess 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  successive  go- 
vernments of  that  world,  in  a  principal  govern- 
ment  of  which  he  is  one  day  to  take  the  lead. 
To  possess  himself  of  the  experience  of  ancient 
states,  of  the  wisdom  of  every  antecedent  age ! 
To  learn  moderation  from  the  ambition  of  one, 
caution  from  the  rashness  of  another,  and  pru- 
dence perhaps  from  the  indiscretion  of  both  !  To 
apply  foregone  examples  to  his  own  use ;  adopt- 
ing what  is  excellent,  shunning  what  is  errone- 
ous, and  omitting  what  is  irrelevant ! 

Reading  and  observation  are  the  two  grand 
sources  of  improvement ;  but  they  lie  not  equal- 
ly open  to  all.  From  the  latter,  the  sex  and  ha- 
bits of  a  royal  female,  in  a  good  measure,  ex- 
clude her.  She  must  then,  in  a  greater  degree, 
depend  on  the  formation  which  books  afford, 
opened  and  illustrated  by  her  preceptor.  Though 
her  personal  observation  must  be  limited,  her 
advantages  from  historical  sources  may  be  large 
and  various. 

If  history  for  a  time,  especially  during  the 
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n\ga  of  the  prince  whose  aetiona  are  recorded, 
■ometimei  misrepreaent  characters,  the  dead, 
even  the  royal  dead,  aje  seldom  flattered ;  unless, 
which  indeed  too  frequently  happens,  the  writer 
is  deficient  in  that  just  conception  of  moral  excel* 
lence,  which  teaches  to  distinguish  what  is  splen- 
did Brom  what  is  solid.  But,  sooner  or  later,  his- 
tory  does  justice.  She  snatches  from  oblivion, 
or  reproach,  the  fame  of  those  virtuous  men, 
whom  corrupt  princes,  not  contented  with  hav- 
ing sacrificed  them  to  their  unjust  jealoosy, 
would  rob  also  of  their  fair  renown.  When 
Arnlenus  Rusticus  was  condemned  bv  Domitian, 
for  having  written  with  its  deserved  eulogium, 
the  Hie  ofthat  excellent  citizen,  Thrasea  Postus ; 
when  Seneeio  was  put  to  death  by  the  same 
emperor,  for  having  rendered  the  like  noble 
justice  to  Helvidius  Priseus — when  the  his- 
torians  themselves,  like  the  patriots  whom  they 
celebrated  were  sentenced  to  death,  their  books 
also  being  condemned  to  the  flames;  when 
Fannia,  3ke  incomparable  wife  of  Helvidius, 
was  banished,  having  the  courage  to  carry  into 
exile  that  book  which  had  been  the  cause  of  it ; 
a  book  of  which  her  coniugal  piety  had  furnish- 
ed the  materials^ — *  In  the  fire  which  consumed 
these  books,*  says  the  author  of  the  life  of  Agri- 
cola,  the  tyrants  imagined  that  they  had  stifled 
the  very  utterance  of  the  Roman  people,  abolish- 
ed the  lawful  power  of  the  senate,  and  forced 
mankind  to  doubt  of  the  verv  evidence  of  their 
•enses.  Having  expelled  philosophy,  and  exiled 
acience,  they  flattered  themselves  that  nothing, 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  virtue,  would  exist* 
-^But  history  has  vindicated  the  noble  suflTerers. 
PcBtus  and  Helvidius  will  ever  be  ranked  among 
the  most  honourable  patriots ;  while  the  empe? 
ror,  who,  in  destroying  their  lives  could  not  in- 
jure their  reputation,  is  consigned  to  eternal 
infamy. 

The  examples  which  history  records,  furnish 
ikithful  admonitions  to  succeeding  princes,  re- 
specting the  means  by  which  empires  are 
erected  and  overturned.  They  show  by  what 
arts  of  wisdom,  or  by  neglect  of  those  arts, 
little  states  become  great,  or  great  states  fall 
into  ruin ;  with  what  equity  or  injustice  wars 
have  been  undertaken ;  with  what  ability  or  in- 
capacity they  have  been  conducted  ;  with  what 
sagacity  or  short-sightedness  treaties  have  been 
fbrmed.  How  national  faith  hath  been  main- 
tained, or  forfeited.  How  confederacies  have 
been  made,  or  violated.  History,  which  is  the 
amusement  of  other  men,  is  the  school  of  princes. 
They  are  not  to  read  it  merely  as  the  rational 
occupation  of  a  vacant  hour, 'but  to  consult  it, 
as  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  the  art  of  govern- 
ment 

There  is  a  splendour  in  heroic  actions,  which 
fires  the  imagination,  and  forcibly  lays  hold  on 
the  passions.  Hence,  the  poets  were  the  first, 
and,  in  the  rode  ages  of  antiquity,  the  only  his- 
torians. They  seited  on  whatever  was  dazzling, 
in  character,  or  shining  in  action ;  exai^gerated 
heroic  qualities,  immortalized  patriotism,  and 
deified  courage.  But  instead  of  making  their 
heroes  patterns  to  men,  they  lessened  the  utility 
of  their  example  by  elevating  them  into  gods. 

*  Beginning  of  Tacitui's  life  of  Agricola. 

Vol.  IL  2» 


Hence  however  arose  the  first  idea  of  history; 
of  snatching  the  deeds  of  illustrious  men  ironi 
the  delusions  of  fable ;  of  bringing  down  ex- 
travagant powers,  and  preter-naturai  faculties 
within  the  limits  of  human  nature  and  possibi- 
lity; and  reducing  overcharged  characters  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  real  life ;  giving  propor- 
tion, order  and  arrangement  to  tbewidest  scheme 
of  action,  and  to  the  most  extended  daration  of, 
time. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Lawt — Egypt-^Parwia. 

BoT  however  the  fictions  of  poetry  might  have 
given  being  to  hiatory,  it  was  sage  political  in- 
stitutions, good  governments,  and  wise  laws 
which  formed  both  its  solid  basis,  and  its  valuable 
superstructure.  And  it  is  from  the  labours  of  an 
cient  legislators,  the  establishment  of  states,  the 
foundation  of  government,  and  the  progress  of 
civil  society,  that  we  are  to  look  for  more  real 

? greatness,  and  more  useful  instruction,  than 
rom  all  the  extravagant  exploits  recorded  in 
fabulous  ages  of  antiquity. 

So  deep  is  the  reverential  awe  which  man* 
kind  have  uniformly  blended  with  the  idea  of 
laws,  that  almost  all  civilized  nations  have  a& 
footed  to  wrap  up  the  origin  of  them  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  devout  mysteryi  and  to  intimate 
that  they  sprang  from  a  divine  source.  This 
has  arisen  partly  fVom  a  love  to  the  marveUous, 
inherent  in  the  human  mind ;  partly  from  the 
vanity  of  a  national  fondness  in  each  country  for 
losing  their  original  in  the  trackleaa  patha  of 
impenetrable  antiquity.  Of  the  former  of  those 
tastes,  a  legislator,  like  Noma,  who  had  deep 
views  and  who  knew  how  much  the  people  re- 
verence whatever  is  mysterious,  would  natcu 
rally  avail  himself.  And  his  supposed  divine 
communication  was  founded  in  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind ;  a  knowledge 
which  a  wise  prince  will  always  turn  to  good 
account 

But,  however  the  mysterioosness  of  the  origin 
of  laws  may  excite  the  reverence  of  the  vulgar, 
it  is  the  wise  only  who  will  duly  venerate  their 
sanctity,  as  th^y  alone  can  appreciate  their 
value.  Laws  are  providentially  designed,  not 
only  to  be  the  best  subsidiary  aid  of  Religion, 
where  she  is  operative,  but  to  be  in  some  sort 
her  substitute,  in  those  instances  where  her 
own  direct  operations  might  be  ineffeotoal.  For, 
even  where  the  immediate  law  of  God  is  little 
regarded,  the  civil  code  ma^  be  externally 
efficient,  from  its  sanctions  being  more  visible, 
palpable,  tangible.  And  human  laws  are  di- 
rectly fitted  to  restrain  the  outward  acts  of 
those,  whose  hearts  are  not  influenced  by  the 
divine  injunctions.  Laws,  therefore,  are  the 
surest  fences  of  the  best  blessings  of  civilized 
life.  They  bind  society  together,  while  they 
strengthen  the  teparale  mterests  of  those  whom 
they  reciprocally  unite.  They  tie  the  hands  of 
depredation  in  the  poor,  and  of  oppression  in 
the  rich  :  protect  the  weak  against  the  encroach- . 
ments  of  the  powerful,  and  draw  meir  saored 
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ahaltor  roimd  ail  that  is  dear  in  domestic,  or 
doable  in  Mcia]  lifb.  They  are  the  traest 
goardians  of  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  the 
only  rampart  flf  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

On  the*lair  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  revela- 
tion  (where  revelation  is  known)  all  human 
lawa  ought  to  depend.  That  a  role  of  civil  oon- 
duct  ehoiild  be  preecribed  to  man,  by  the  state 
in  which  he  lives,  is  made  necessary  by  nature, 
as  well  as  sanctioned  by  revelation.  Were  man 
an  insulated  beiug,  the  law  of  nature,  and  of 
revelation,  would  suffioe  for  him ;  but,  for  ag^re. 

ete  man,  something  more  than  even  municipal 
vs  becomes  requisite.  Divided  as  human 
%eings  are,  into  separate  states,  and  societies, 
connected  among  themselves,  but  disconnected 
with  other  states,  each  requires  with  relation  to 
the  other,  certain  general  rules,  called  the  law 
of  nations,  as  much  as  each  state  needs  respect- 
ing  itself,  those  distinct  oodes,  which  are  suited 
to  their  own  particular  exigencies.  On  the 
wfaolot  then,  as  the  natural  sense  of  weakness 
and  fear  impels  man  to  seek  the  protection,  and 
the  blessing  of  laws,  so  fh>m  the  experience  of 
that  protection,  and  the  sense  of  that  blessing, 
his  reason  derives  the  most  powerful  argument 
to  desire  their  perpetuation ;  and  his  providential 
destiny  becomee  his  ohoice. 

If,  therefore,  we  woiUd  truly  estimate  the 
value  of  laws,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  the 
misery  9f  that  state  of  nature  in  which  there 
•honld  be  no  law,  but  that  of  the  strongest ;  no 
judge  to  determine  right,  or  to  punish  wrong  ; 
to  redress  suffering,  or  to  repel  injury ;  to  pro- 
toet  the  weak,  or  to  control  the  powerful. 

If,  under  the  prevalence  of  a  folse,  and  even 
absurd  religion,  several  ancient  states,  that  of 
Egypt  in  particular  subsisted  in  so  much  splen- 
door*  for  so  long  a  period,  snd  afterwards  sunk 
ato  such  abject  depression,  the  causes  of  both 
are  obvious.  The  laws  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
froverbial  for  their  wisdom.  It  has  not  eecaped 
several  christian  historians  that  it  was  the  hu- 
■lan  praise  of  him  who  was  ordained  to  be  the 
Ibgislator  of  God*k  own  people,  that  i^  teas  $kiUed 
m  qU  ik§  Uarmng  of  Me  Egyptiant,  And  it 
was  meant  to  confer  an  high  eulogium  on  the 
wisest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  that  his  wisdom 
•cUpsed  that  of  ^ypt 

The  laws  of  this  state  so  strongly  enforced 
■nrey,  that  they  punished  with  death  those  who 
vefhsed  to  save  the  lift  of  a  feltow-creature  if 
attacked,,  when  it  was  in  their  power.  The 
justice  of  the  Egyptian  kiws  was  so  inflexible, 
that  the  kings  oblired  the  judges  to  swear  that 
they  would  never  depart  ftom  the  principles  of 
rectitude,  though  even  in  obedience  to  the  royal 
eommand.    Their  respect  for  individual  virtue, 

*  It  if  to  be  observed  that  thii  splendour  allodes  to 
Hie  prosperity  sritinf  ikpm  wise  political  inititations 
merely ;  fbr  tHe  private  morals  of  E^^rpt  mact  have  borne 
some  proportion  to  her  oormpt  idolatry,  which  after- 
wards  became  of  the  most  deeradtnf  and  preposterous 
kind.  Her  wisdom,  we  mast  therefore  inler,  was  chiefly 
'  poIUkalwrMom,  Her  morality  seems  to  have  been;  in  a 
good  measure,  caltivated  with  a  view  to  a; ^andise  the 
state,  and  in  violation  of  many  nataral  feelings,  as  was 
the  case  in  Bparu.  E^Tpt  was  a  well  compacted 
political  society,  and  her  virtue  appean  to  have  been 
tae  efftct  of  political  discipline.  In  enumerating  her 
jmu,  our  alilect  is  to  prove  the  gieat  importance  of 


.  and  for  that  reputation  which  follows  it,  was  so 
I  higli,  that  a  kind  of  moral  inquisition  was  ap. 
pointed,  on  the  death  of  eiery  citizen,  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  life  he  had  lived,  that  his  memory 
might  be  accordingly  held  in  houour  or  detesta- 
tion. From  the  verdict  of  this  solemn  tribunal, 
even  their  kings  themselves  were  not  exempted. 
The  whole  aim  and  end  of  education  among 
them  was  to  inspire  a  veneration  for  oovzaic- 
Murr  and  rxuoion.  They  had  a  law  which  as- 
signed some  employment  to  every  individual  of 
the  state.  And  though  the  genius  of  our  fVee 
constitution  would  justly  reprobate  what  indeed 
its  temperate  and  judicious  restraints  render 
tmnecessary  among  us,  that  clause  which  di- 
rected that  the  employment  should  be  perpe- 
tuated in  the  same  family,  yet,  perhapa,  the 
severe  moralist,  with  the  example  of  the  well- 
ordered  government  of  Egypt  before  his  eyes, 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  law,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  keep  men  in  their  places, 
thourh  it  might  now  and  then  check  the  career 
of  a  lofty  genius,  was  not  a  much  less  injury  to 
society  than  the  free  scope  which  was  afforded 
to  the  turbulent  ambition  -of  every  aspiring 
spirit  in  the  Greek  democracies.  Bossuet,  who 
has,  perhaps,  penetrated  more  deeply  into  these 
subjects  than  almost  any  modern,  has  pronounc- 
ed Egypt  to  be  the  foimtain  of  all  political  wis- 
dom. 

What  afterwards  pltmged  the  Egyptians  into 
cdamity,  and  brought  final  dissolution  on  their 
government?  It  was  a  departure  fi-om  its  con- 
stitutional principles ;  it  was  the  neglect  and 
contempt  of  those  venerable  laws  which  for 
tixteen  eenturies  had  constituted  their  glory 
and  their  happiness.  They  exchanged  the  love 
of  their  wise  domestic  institutions  for  the  am- 
bition of  subduing  distant  countries.  One  of 
their  most  heroic  sovereigns  Cas  is  not  unusual) 
was  the  instrument  of  their  misfortunes.  Sesos- 
tris  was  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to 
diminish  the  true  glory  of  Egypt,  by  a  restless 
ambition  to  extend  her  territory.  This  splendid 
prince  abandoned  the  real  grandeur  of  govern- 
ing wisely  at  home  for  the  false  glory  of  foreign 
conquests,  which  detained  him  nine  years  m 
distant  climates.  At  a  remote  period,  the  peo- 
ple, weary  of  the  blessings  thev  had  so  long  en- 
joyed under  a  single  monarch,  weakened  the 
royal  power,  by  dividing  it  among  multiplied 
sovereigns. 

What  exalted  the  ancient  Persians  to  such 
lasting  fame  7  The  equity  and  strict  execution 
of  their  LAWS.  It  was  their  sovereign  disdain 
of  fidsehood  in  their  public  transactions.  Their 
considering  fraud  as  the  most  degrading  of 
vices,  and  thus  transfusing  the  spirit  of  their 
laws  into  their  conduct  It  was  that  love  of  jus- 
tice (modern  statesmen  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate the  ejtample)-which  made  them  oblige  them- 
selves  to  commend  the  virtues  of  their  enemies. 
It  was  such  an  extraordinary  respect  for  educa- 
tion, that  no  sorrow  was  ever  expressed  for  young 
persons  who  died  uninstructed.  It  was  by  pay- 
ing such  an  attention  to  the  children  of  the 
sovereign,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  were 

1  placed  under  the  care  of  four  statesmen  who 
excelled  in  difierent  talents.  By  one  they  were 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  justice ;  by  an- 
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other  they  were  tanght  to  subdue  sensuality ;  by 
a  third  they  were  initiated  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  by  a  fourth  in  tiie  duties  of  religion. 
Plato  has  given  a  beautiBil  sketch  of  this  ac- 
complished and  sublime  education. 

It  will  be  found  that  nearly  the  same  causes 
which  forwarded  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  contributed 
to  destroy  Persia ;  a  dereliction  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  legislation  and  morals  to 
which  it  had  been  indebted  for  its  long  prosperi- 
ty and  grandeur. 

But  be  it  remembered,  that  the  best  human< 
laws  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  imperfection 
inseparably  bound  up  with  all  human  things. 
Let  us  beware,  however,  of  those  innovators 
who,  instead  of  carefully  improving  and  vigour- 
ously  executing  those  laws  which  are  already 
established,  adopt  no  remedies  short  of  destruc- 
tion ;  tolerate  no  im|vovement  short  of  creation ; 
who  are  carried  away  by  a  wild  scheme  of  vi- 
■ionary  perfection,  which,  if  it  could  any  where 
be  ibund  to  exist,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  projects  of  men  who  disdain  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  ancient  experience  and  progressive 
wisdom.  Thucydides  was  a  politician  of  another 
cast ;  ibr  he  declared,  that  even  indifferent  laws, 
Tigilantly  executed,  were  superior  to  the  best 
that  w<sre  not  properly  obeyeid.  Those  modern 
reformists,  who  affect  to  be  in  raptures  with  the 
Oreek  republics,  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
deliberation,  the  slowness,  the  doubt  with  which 
the  founder  of  the  Athenian  legislation  intro- 
duced his  laws.  Instead  of  those  sudden  a«d 
instantaneous  constitutions  we  have  witnessed, 
which,  disdaining  the  slow  firrowth  of  moral 
births,  have  started  at  once,  full  grown,  from  the 
brain  of  the  projector,  and  were  as  suddenly 
superseded  as  rapidly  produced ;  Solon  would 
not  suffer  a  single  law  to  be  determined  on  and 
accepted  till  the  first  charm  of  novelty  was  past, 
and  the  first  heat  of  enthusiasm  had  cooled. 
What  would  the  same  capricious  theorists  say 
to  that  reverence  with  which  the  Egyptians, 
above  cited,  regarded  antiquity,  example,  ens- 
torn,  law,  prescription  ?  This  sage  people  con- 
sidered every  political  novelty  with  a  jealousy 
equal  to  the  admiration  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  new  school.  Trial,  proof^  experience, 
was  the  slow  criterion  by  which  they  ventured 
to  decide  on  the  excellence  of  any  mstitution. 
While,  to  the  licentious  innovator,  antiquity  is 
ignorance,  custom  is  tyranny,  order  is  intole- 
ranee,  laws  are  chains.  But  the  end  has  cor- 
responded with  the  beginning.  Their  *  baseless 
fiibrics*  have  fallen  to  pieces  before  they  were 
well  reared ;  and  have  exposed  their  superficial, 
but  self-sufficient  builders,  to  the  just  derision 
of  mankind. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Greece, 

Whin  we  contemplate  Greece,  and  especially 
when  we  fix  our  eyes  on  Athens,  our  admiration 
is  strongly,  I  had  almost  said,  is  irresistibly  ex- 
cited, in  reflecting,  that  such  a  diminutive  spot 
concentrated  witmn  itself  whatever  is  great  and 


eminent  in  almost  every  pdnt  of  view ;  whatever 
confers  distinction  on  the  human  intelleet;  what- 
ever is  calculated  to  inspire  wander,<or  commu- 
nicate delight  Athens  was  the  pure  well-head 
of  poetry : 

Hither,  as  to  their  foimtain,  other  itars 
Repairing,  in  tbeir  golden  urns  draw  Uffal. 

It  was  the  theatre  of  arms,  the  cradle  of  the 
arts,  the  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  parent  of 
ebquence. 

To  be  regarded  as  the  masters  in  learning, 
the  oracle  of  taste,  and  the  standard  of  polite- 
ness, to  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  a  splendid 
distinction.  But  it  is  a  pestilent  mischief^  when 
the  very  renown  attending  such  brilliant  advan- 
tages becomes  the  vehicle  for  carrying  into  other 
countries  the  depraved  manners  by  which  these 
pre-eminent  advantages  are  accompanied.  Thie 
was  confessedly  the  case  of  Greece  with  respect 
to  Rome.  Rome  had  conquered  Greece  by  her 
arms ;  but  whenever  a  subjugated  country  con- 
tributes, by  her  vices,  to  enslave  the  state  which 
conquered  her,  she  amply  revenges  herself 

But  the  perils  of  this  contamination  do  not 
terminate  with  their  immediate  consequences. 
The  ill  effects  of  Grecian  manners  did  not  cease 
with  the  corruptions  which  they  engendered  at 
Rome.  There  is  still  serious  danger,  lest,  while 
the  ardent  and  high  spirited  young  reader  con- 
temfdates  Greece  only  through  the  splendid  me- 
dium  of  her  heroes  and  her  artists,  her  poets  and 
her  orators ;  while  his  imagination  is  fired  with 
the  glories  of  conquest,  and  captivated  with  the 
charms  of  literature,  that  he  may  lose  sight  of 
the  disorders,  the  corruptions,  and  the  orimesi 
by  Which  Athens,  the  femous  seat  of  arts  and 
of  letters,  was  dishonoured.  May  he  not  be 
tinctured  (allowing  for  chan^  of  circumstances) 
with  something  of  that  spirit  which  inflamed 
Alexander,  when,  as  he  was  passing  the  Hydas. 
pes,  he  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  *0  AUieni- 
ans !  could  you  believe  to  what  dafigers  I  ex- 
pose myself;  for  the  sake  of  bemg  oelebrated  1^ 
you!' 

Many  of  the  Athenian  vices  originated  in  the 
very  nature  of  their  constitution ;  in  the  very 
spirit  of  that  turbulent  democracy  which  Sblon 
could  not  restrain,  nor  the  ablest  of  his  suocessors 
control.  The  great  founder  of  their  legislation 
felt  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  when  he  declared, '  that  he 
had  not  given  them  the  best  laws,  but  the  best 
which  they  were  able  to  bear.*  In  the  very  esta- 
blishment of  his  institutions,  he  betrayed  bis 
distrust  of  this  species  of  government,  by  those 
^fuards  and  ramparts  which  he  was  so  assiduous 
111  providing  and  multiplying.  Knowing  him- 
self  to  be  incapable  of  setting  aside  the  popular 
power,  his  attention  was  directed  to  diyest  i^  as 
much  as  possible,  of  its  mischieft,  by  the  en- 
trenchments that  he  strove  to  east  about  it.  His 
sagacious  mind  anticipated  the  ill  eflbctsof  that 
republican  restlessness,  that  at  length  completely 
overturned  the  state  which  it  had  so  often  me- 
naced, and  so  constantly  distracted. 

This  unset#ed  government,  which  left  the 
country  perpetually  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  few,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  many,  was 
never  boond  together  by  any  priii4^  of  uiiioii« 
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bj  any  bond  of  interest,  eomnum  to  Ac  whole 
ooramatiity,  except  wben  the  general  danger, 
ibr  a  time,  annihilated  the  distinction  of  separate 
interests.  The  restraint  of  laws  was  feeble ;  the 
laws  themselves  were  often  contradictory ;  often 
ill  administered;  popular  intiigues,  and  tumultu. 
ous  assemblies,  frequently  obstructing  their  ope- 
ration. The  noblest  services  were  cot  seldom 
rewarded  with  imprisonment,  exile«  or  assassi. 
nation,  ^nder  every  change,  confiscation  and 
proscription  were  never  at  a  stand  ;  and  the  only 
wa^  of  effacing  the  impression  of  any  revolution, 
which  had  produced  these  outrages,  was  to  pro- 
mote a  new  one,  which  engendered  in  its  turn, 
firesh  outrages,  and  improved  upon  the  antece- 
dent disorders. 

By  this  light  and  capricious  people,  acute  in 
their  feelings,  carried  away  by  every  sudden 
gust  of  passion,  as  mutable  in  their  opinions  as 
unjust  in  their  decisions,  the  most  illustrious 
patriots  were  first  sacrificed,  and  then  honoured 
with  statues;  their  heroes  were  murdered  as 
traitors,  and  then  reverenced  as  gods.  This 
wanton  abuse  of  authority,  this  rash  injustice, 
and  fruitless  repentance,  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  lodging  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  vain  and  variable  populace,  incon- 
stant in  their  very  vices,  perpetually  vibrating 
between  irretrievable  crimes  and  intSSectual  re- 
grets. 

That  powerful  oratory,  which  is  to  us  so  just 
a  subject  of  admiration,  was,  doubtless,  no  in- 
considerable cause  tif  the  public  disorders.  And 
to  that  exquisite  talent,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  chief  boasts  of  Athens,  we  may  look  for  one 
principal  source  of  her  disorders : 

TboK  ancientii,  whose  renistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  Democracy, 
Shook  th*  arseDBl  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerzes'  throne. 

When  we  consider  what  mighty  influence  this 
talent  gare  to  the  popular  l^iders,  and  whai  a 
powerful  engine  their  demagogues  possessed,  to 
work  upon  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  who 
composed  their  popular  assemblies;  when  we 
reflect  on  the  character  of  those  crowds,  on  whom 
this  strirring  eloquence  was  exercised,  and  re- 
member that  their  opinion  decided  on  the  fate 
of  the  country :  all  this  will  contribute  to  ac 
count  for  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  pub- 
lic commotions,  and  naturally  explains  why  that 
rhetorical  genius,  which  shed  so  bright  a  lustre 
on  the  country,  was,  from  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  frequently  the  instrument  of  con- 
Tulsing  it 

While  the  higher  class,  in  many  of  the  Greek 
republics,  seemed  without  scruple  to  oppress 
their  inferiors,  the  populace  of  Athens  common- 
ly exerted  the  same  hostile  spirit  of  resentment 
against  their  leaders. — Competition,  circumven- 
tion, litigation,  every  artifice  of  private  fraud, 
every  stratagem  of  personal  injustice,  filled  up 
the  short  intervals  of  foreign  wars  and  public 
contests.  How  strikingly  is  St.  PauPs  definition 
of  that  light  and  frivolous  propensity  of  the  Athe- 
nians which  led  them  to  pass  Hm  day  only  *  to 
hear  or  tell  some  new  thing,*  illustrated  by  Plu- 
tarch's  relation  of  the  illiterate  citizen,  who  voted 
to^  the  punishment  <^  the  Ostracism ! 


When  this  great  man  questioned  his  accnsert 
whether  Aristides  had  ever  injured  him  ?  He 
replied,  80  far  from  it,  that  he  did  not  even  know 
him,  only  he  was  quite  wearied  out  with  hearing 
him  every  where  called  the  just.  Besides  that 
spirit  of  envy  which  is  peculiarly  alive  in  de- 
mocracies, to  have  heard  this  excellent  per- 
son calumniated  would  have  been  a  refreshing 
novelty,  and  have  enabled  him,  to  '  tell  a  new 
thing.* 

That  passionate  fondness  for  scenic  diversions 
which  led  the  Athenians  not  only  to  apply  part 
of  the  public  money  to  the  support  of  the  thea- 
tres, and  to  pay  for  the  admission  of  the  popu- 
lace, but  also  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  divert 
this  fond  to  any  other  service,  even  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  so  sacred  was  this  application 
of  it  deemed  was  another  concurrent  cause  of 
the  profligacy  of  public  manners.*  The  abuses 
to  which  this  universal  invitation  to  luxury  and 
idleness  led ;  the  licentiousness  of  that  purely 
democratic  spirit,  which  made  the  lowest  classes 
claim  as  a  right  to  partake  in  the  diversions  of 
tlie  highest ;  the  pernicious  productions  of  some 
of  the  oomic  poets ;  the  unbounded  license  in- 
troduced by  the  mask ;  the  voluptuousness  of 
their  music,  whose  extraordinary  effects  it  would 
be  impossible  to  believe,  were  they  not  confirm- 
ed by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  :  all  these 
concurring  circumstances  induced  a  depravation 
of  morals  of  which  less  enlightened  countries 
do  not  often  present  an  example.  The  profane 
and  impure  Aristophanes  was  almost  adored, 
while  the  virtue  of  Socrates  not  only  procured 
hifQ  a  violent  death,  but  the  poet,  by  making  the 
philosopher  contemptible  to  the  populace,  paved 
the  way  to  his  unjust  sentence  by  the  judges. 
Nav,  perhaps  the  delight  which  the  Athenians 
took  in  the  impiotis  and  offensively  loose  wit  of 
this  dramatic  poet  rendered  them  more  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  that  virtue  which  was  taught  by 
Plato  and  of  that  liberty  in  which  they  had  once 
gloried,  and  which  Demosthenes  continued  to 
Uiunder  in  their  ears.  Their  rage  for  sensual 
pleasure  rendered  them  a  fit  object  for  the  pro- 
jects of  Philip,  and  a  ready  prey  to  the  attacks 
of  Alexander. 

In  lamenting,  however,  the  corruptions  of  the 
theatre  in  Athens,  justice  compels  us  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  her  immortal  tra^  P^^*  ^7  ^^' 
chaste  and  manly  compositions,  furnish  a  noble 
exception.  In  no  country  has  decency  and  pu^ 
rity,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christian  countries, 
let  it  be  added,  have  morality,  and  even  piety, 
been  so  generally  prevalent  in  any  theatrical 
compositions  as  in  what. 

*  Periclee,  not  being  rich  enough  to  supplant  his  com. 
petilor  by  acts  of  liberality,  procured  tois  law  with 
a  view  to  make  his  court  to  the  people.  He  acru|ded 
not,  in  order  to  secure  their  attachment  to  his  person 
and  government,  by  thus  *  buying  them  with  their  own 
money/  effectually  to  promote  their  natural  levity  and 
idleness,  and  to  cornipt  their  morals. — ^The  rulers  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  have  been  too  skilfUl  adepts  in  the 
art  of  corruption,  not  to  admire  and  eagerly  adopt  an 
example  so  suited  to  their  political  circumstances,  ana 
so  congenial  to  their  national  (Vivolity.  Accordingly, 
an  unexamined  multitude  of  theatres  have  been  opened; 
and  in  order  to  allay  the  discontents  of  thA  lower  class 
at  the  expense  of  their  time  and  morals,  the  price  of 
these  diversions  has  been  reduced  so  low  as  almost  to 
emulate  the  gratuitous  admiaaion  of  the  Athenian  po- 
pulace. 
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her  loft^  grvre  ttmfediana  Uuglit 

In  dKvus,  or  lawbiCf  teachers  beat 
Of  moral  prudence. 

Yet,  in  payinpr  a  just  and  warm  tribate  to  the 
nKvral  ezcelienciea  of  theae  aublime  dramatiata, 
is  not  an  anawer  provided  to  that  long  a|(itated 
<|iie«tioii.  Whether  the  ata^  can  be  indeed  made 
9.  school  of  iDorala  ?  No  question  had  ever  a 
fsirer  chance  for  decision  than  was  here  afford- 
ed. If  it  be  allowed  that  there  never  was  a  more 
profligate  city  than  Athens ;  if  it  be  equally  in- 
disputable  that  never  country  poaseaaed  more 
finezceptionable  dramatic  poeta  than  Eachylus, 
Sophoclea  and  Earipidea ;  if  the  same  city  thua 
at  once  produced  the  beat  phyaiciana  and  the 
worst  patients,  what  is  the  result?  Do  the 
Athenian  annals  record  that  any  class  or  condi- 
tion of  citizens  were  actually  reformed  by  oon- 
Btantly  frequenting,  wo  had  almost  said,  by  con- 
stantly living  in  the  theatre  7 

Plutarch,  who  severely  condemns  the  Atheni- 
ans, had  too  just  a  judgment  to  censure  either 
ibe  excellence  of  the  poets,  or  the  good  taste  of 
the  people  who  admired  them.  But  he  blamea 
them  for  that  excessive  passion  for  diversions, 
*  which,*  says  he,  *  by  aetting  up  a  new  object 
of  attachment,  had  nearly  extinguished  public 
virtos,  and  made  them  more  anxious  about  the 
imte  of  a  play  than  about  the  fate  of 'thar  coun- 
try/* 

Such  were  the  manners  which  historians,  ora- 
tore,  and  poets  have  consigned  to  immortal  fame ! 
Such  were  the  people  for  whom  our  highly  edu- 
cated  youth  are  taught  to  feel  an  enthusiastic 
admiration !  Such  are  the  forms  of  government 
which  have  exeited  the  envy,  and  par  Jy  furnish- 
ed  the  model  to  the  bloody  innovators  and  frantic 
politicians  of  our  age  !  Madly  to  glory  in  the 
dream  of  liberty,  ami  to  be  in  &ct  the  victim  of 
changing  tyrant  s,  bot  unchanging  tyranny.  This 
was  the  coveted  lot  of  ancient  Athens. — This  is 
the  object  of  reverence,  eidogy,  and  inritation  to 
a  large  portion  of  modem  Europe ! 

In  reflecting  on  the  splendid  works  of  genius 
and  of  art  in  Athens,  as  opposed  to  the  vices  of 
her  government,  and  the  iicentioosnese  of  her 
morals, — ^will  it  be  thought  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  corruptions  of  both,  if  we  grant, 
as  we  are  disposed  to  do,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  unparalleled  combination  of  talents,  which 
delighted  and  informed  the  rest  of  the  world? 
If  we  allow  that  this  degance  of  taste  spread  so 
wide,  and  descended  so  low,  that  every  indivi- 
dual  di  an  Athenian  mob  might,  as  has  beeii 
triumphantly  asserted,t  be  a  just  critic  of  dra- 
matic composition  ?  That  the  ear  of  the  popu- 
lace was  so  nicely  tuned  and  so  refined  a  judge 
of  the  delicacies  of  pronunciation,  than  an  Attic 
faerUwoman  could  detect  the  provincial  accent 
of  a  learned  philosopher?  Is  it  even  a  sufficient 
compensation,  exquisite  as  we  allow  the  grati- 
fication to  have  been,  that  the  spectator  might 
range  among  the  statues  of  Lysippus,  or  the 
pictures  of  Apelles,  or  the  critic  enjoy  the  still 
more  iutellectual  luxury  of  listening  ta  an  ora- 
tion of  Demosthenes,  of  a  scene  of  Euripides, — 

*  See  Wortley  Montague,  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  An- 
cient Republics. 

t  See  an  elegant  paper  in  the  Adventurer,  in  which 
some  of-tbeM  triumplis  of  Athens  are  asserted. 


while  the  rulers  of  so  accomplished  a  people 
were  in  general  dissolute,  tyrannical,  oppiessive, 
and  unjust ;  and  the  people  themselves  univer- 
sally sunk  into  the  most  degraded  state  of  man. 
ners ;  immersed  in  the  last  excess  of  effeminacy; 
debased  by  the  most  excessive  sensuality,  fraud, 
idleness,  avarice,  gaming,  and  debauchery  ? 

If  here  and  there  the  eye  is  relieved,  and  the 
feelings  are  refreshed,  with  the  casual  appear- 
ance of  a  Miltiades,  a  Cimon,  an  Aristides,  a 
Socrates,  a  Phocion,  or  a  Xenophon;  yet 
these  thinly  scattered  stars  serve  less  to  re- 
trieve the  Athenian  character,  by  their  solitary 
lustre,  or  even  by  their  confluent  radiance,  than 
to  overwhelm  it  with  disgrace,  by  the  atrocious 
injustice  with  which  these  bright  lumina- 
lies  were  treated  by  their  country.  The  enlo- 
gium  of  the  citizen  is  the  satire  of  the  state. 

While  we  observe  that  Greece  first  became 
powerful,  rich,  and  great,  through  the  energy 
of  her  people,  and  the  vigour  of  her  character, 
and  that  this  very  greatness,  power,  and  riches, 
have  a  natural  bias  towards  oorruptioir;  that 
while  they  happily  tend  to  produce  and  nourish 
those  arts,  which  in  their  just  measure  are  the 
best  embellishments  of  a  nation ;  yet  carried  to 
excess,  and  misapplied  to  vicious  purposes,  tend 
to  weaken  and  corrupt  it ;  that  Athens,  by  her 
public  and  private  vices,  and  by  her  very  refine- 
ment in  politeness,  and  her  devotedness  to  the 
arts,  not  only  precipitated  her  own  ruin,7— but 
by  the  transplantation  of  those  arts,  encumbered 
with  those  vices,  ultimately  contributed  to  ruin 
Rome  also.  WJiile  we  take  thia  retrospect,  we, 
of  this  highly  favoured  land,  may  receive  an  aw- 
ful admonition ;  we  may  make  a  most  instruc- 
tive comparison  of  our  own  situation  with  re- 
spect to  a  neighbouring  nation, — a  nation  which, 
under  the  rapidly-shifling  form  of  every  mode 
of  government,  from  the  despotism  of  absolute 
monarchy  to  a  republican  anarchy,  to  which  the 
royal  tyranny  was  comparative  freedom ;— and 
now  again,  in  the  closing  scene  of  thii  change- 
ful drama,  to  the  heavy  suBjugation  of  military 
despotism,  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  oi 
childish  admiration,  of  passionate  fbndness,  and 
servile  imitation,  to  too  many  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  to  persons,  too,  whose  rank  giving  them 
the  greatest  atake  in  it,  have  most  to  risk  by 
the  assimilation  with  heir  manners,  and  most  lo 
lose  by  the  adoption  of  her  principles.  And 
though,  through  the  sjl^cial  Providence  and  un- 
deserved mercies  of  Gixl,  we  have  withstood  the 
flood  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  let  us,  taking 
warning  from  the  resemblance  above  pointed 
out,  no  longer  persist,  as  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
peace,  aervilely  to  adopt  her  language,  habits, 
manners,  and  corruptions.  For  now  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  our  danger,  her  pictures,  and  her 
atatiles,  not  the  fruits  of  her  own  prenius — for 
here  the  comparison  with  Athens  fails — but  ike 
plunder  of  her  usurpation,  and  the  spoils  of  her 
injustice,  by  holding  out  new  baits  to  our  cujl- 
osity,  and  new  attractions  to  our  admiration,  are 
in  danger  of  fataUy  and  finally  accomplishing 
the  resemblance.    May  the  omen  be  averted ! 

Among  the  numberless  lessons  which  toe  may 
derive  firom  the  study  of  Grecian  history,  there 
is  one  which  cannot  be  too  oflen  inculcated, 
pecially  as  it  is  a  fact  little  feUshed  by 
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many  of  our  mote  refined  wits  and  politiciana, — 
we  mean  the  error  of  aacribing  to  arts,  to  litera- 
ture, and  to  politenesB,  that  power  of  softening 
and  correcting  the  human  heart,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  exclusive    prerogative  of  religion. 
Really  to  mend  the  heart,  and  purify  the  prin- 
ciple, is  a  deeper  work  than  the  most  finished 
cultivation  of  the  toMte  has  evev  been  able  to  ef- 
fect   The  polished  Athenians  were  among  the 
most  unjust  of  mankind  in  their  nationsl  acts, 
and  the  most  cruel  towards  their  allies.    They 
remarkably  exemplify  the  tendency  of  acting  in 
a  My,  to  lesson  each  man^s  individual  oonsci- 
ousness  of  guilt  or  cruelty.    This  polite  people, 
in  their  political  capacity,  committed,  without 
•cruple,  actions  of  almost  unparalleled  barbarity. 
Every  reflecting  class  of  British  and  especi- 
ally of  Christian  -readers  will  not  fiul  to  peruse 
the  annals  of  this  admired  republic  with  senti- 
ments  of  deep  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  vast 
superiority  of  our  own  national,  civil,  social,  mo- 
ral,  and  religious  blessings.    And  they  may  en- 
rich the  catalogue  with  that  one  additional  ad- 
vantage, which  Xenophon  thought  was  all  that 
Athens  wanted,  and  which  we  possfess— Ws  are 
4111  Mand,*    The  eound  and  sober  politician 
will  see  most  strongly  illustrated,  in  the  evils 
of  the  Athenian  state  (though  dissimilar  in  some 
respects  from  modern  democracy)  the  blessings 
of  our  representative  government,  and  of  our 
deliverance  from  any  approximation  towards 
that  mob  ^vernment,  to  which  universal  suf- 
frage would  be  the  natural  and  necessary  intro- 
duction. 

The  delicate  and  refined  female  of  our  fa- 
voured country  will  feel  peculiar  sensations  of 
thankfulness,  in  comparing  her  happy  lot  with 
4he  degraded  state  of  women  in  the  politest  ages 
of  Greece.  Condemned  to  ignorance,  labour, 
and  obscurity ;  excluded  from  rational  inter- 
oourse ;  debarred  from  every  species  of  intol- 
Isotual  improvement  or  innocent  enjoyment; 
they  nev«r  seem  to  have  been  the  objects  of  re- 
spect or  esteem ;  in  the  conjugal  relation,  the 
sefvile  agent,  not  the  endeared  companion. 
Their  depressed  state  was,  in  some  measure, 
confirmed  by  illiberal  legal  institutions;  and 
(heir  native  genius  was  systematically  restrain- 
ed from  rising  above  one  degraded  level.  Such 
was  the  lot  of  the  nirtuous  part  of  the  sex.  We 
fiurbear  to  oppose  to  this  gloomy  picture  the  pro- 
fligate renown  to  which-iho  bold  pretensions  of 
daring  vice  elevated  mercenary  beauty ;  nor 
would  we  glance  at  the  impure  topic,  but  to  re- 
mind our  amiable  countrywomen,  thai  immo. 
desty  in  dress,  contempt  of  the  sober  duties  of 
domestic  lifii,  a  boundless  appetite  fiir  pleasure, 
«nd  a  misapplied  devotion  to  the  arts,  were 
among  the  stepe  which  led  to  this  systematic 
profession  of  shameless  profligacy,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  those  countenanced  corruptions 
which  raised  the  more  celebrated,  but  infitmous, 
.Athenian  women 

To  that  bad  eminence. 

Every  description  of  men,  who  know  how  to 
estimate  public  good  or  private  happiness  will 
joyfully  acknowledge  the  visible  effect  which 

*  Bee  Bfontesquieu  Esprit  des  Ldz,  vol.  iL  p^  3. 


Christianity  has  had  independently  of  its  influ- 
ence  over  its  real  votaries)  in  improving  and 
elevating  the  general  standard  of  morals,  so  as 
considerably  to  rectify  and  raise  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  not  directly  actuated  by  its 
principles.  And,  lastly,  to  say  nothing  of  a  pure 
church  establishment,  so  diametriculy  the  re. 
verse  of  the  deplorably  blind  and  ignorant  rites 
of  Athenian  worship,*-->who  can  contemplate, 
without  thankfiil  heart,  that  large  infusion  of 
Christianity  into  our  national  laws,  which  has 
set  them  so  infinitely  above  all  comparison 
with  the  admired  codes  of  Lycurgus  and  of 
Sobn? 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Rome, 

If  the  Romans  from  being  a  handful  of  ban- 
ditti, rendered  themselves  in  a  short  period  lords 
of  the  universe ; — if  Rome,  from  being  an  ordi- 
nary town  in  Italy,  became  fi>remost  in  genius 
and  in  arms,  and  at  length  unrivalled  in  impe- 
rial magnifioence;  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  £mndations  of  this  greatness  were  laid  in 
some  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  that  repub- 
lic. The  personal  frugality  of  her  citizens ;  the 
remarkable  simplicity  of  their  manners;  the 
habit  of  transferring  from  themselves  to  the 
state  all  pretensions  \fi  external  consequence  and 
splendour ;  the  strictness  of  her  laws,  and  the 
striking  impartiality  of  their  execution ;  that 
inflexible  regard  to  justice,  which  led  them,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  republic — so  little  was  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  in  repute  among  them — 
to  inflict  penalties  on  those  citizens  who  evea 
conquered  by  deceit,  and  jiot  by  valour ;  that 
vigilant  attention  to  private  morals  which  the 
esteblishment  of  a  eensorship  secured,  and  that 
zeal  for  liberty,  which  was  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ported by  her  political  constitution.— These 
causes  were  the  true  origin  of  the  Roman  great- 
ness. This  was  the  pedestal  on  which  her  co. 
lossal  power  was  erected ;  and  though  she  re- 
mained mistress  of  the  world,  even  at  a  time 
when  these  virtues  had  begun  to  decline,  the 
first  impulse  not  having  ceased  to  operate,  yet  a 
discerning  eye  might  even  then  perceive  her 
growing  mternal  weakness,  and  might  antici- 
nate  her  final  dissolution. 

Republican  Rome,  however,  has  beoft.  much 
too  highly  panegyrised.  The  Romans,  had,  in- 
deed,  a  public  nieling,  to  which  every  kind  of 
private  affection  gave  way ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on 
the  credit  of  their  sacrificing  their  individual 
interests  to  the  national  cause,  that  they  an- 
quired  so  high  a  renown. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remask,  that  the 
grand  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics (and  though  it  was  still  more  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  Grecian,  it  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree  the  case  with  republicto  Rome)  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  constitutes  the  essential 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  and  even 
opposite  to  it  In  the  former  the  puhlie  was 
every  thing ;  the  rights,  the  comforts,  the  very 
•  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  zviL 
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edstenee  of  indtvufaob,  were  as  nothin|r.  With 
tit,  happily  the  caie  is  ftry  different,  nay  even 
exactly  the  reverse.    The  well-beingr  of  the 
whole  oommanity  is  provided  for,  by  effectually 
■ecnrinjr  the  rights,  the  safety,  the  comforts  of 
every  iodividual.    Araon||r    the    ancients,  tlie 
grossest  acts  of  injostiee  against  private  persons 
were  continually  perpetrated  and  were  regarded 
as  beneath  account,  when  they  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  will,  the  interests,  the  aggrandizement, 
the  glory  of  the  state.    In  our  happier  country, 
not  the  meanest  subject  can  be  injured  in  his 
person  or  his  possessions.    The  little  stock  of 
the  artisan,  the  peaceful  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
is  secured  to  him  by  the  universal  superintend. 
ance,  and  the  strong  protection  of  the  public 
force.    The  sUte  is  justly  considered  as  made 
up  of  an  aggregate  of  particular  families ;  and 
it  is  by  securing  the  well  being  of  each,  that  all 
are  preserved  in  prosperity.    We  could  delight 
to  descant  largely  on  this  topic ;  and  surely  the 
contemplation  could  not  but  warm  the  hearts  of 
Britons  with  lively  gratitude  to  the  author  of  all 
their  blessings,  and  with  zealous  attachment  to 
that  constitution,  which  conveys  and  secures  to 
them  the  enjoy  ment  of  such  unequalled  happi. 
ness !  But  we  dare  not  expatiate  in  so  wide  a 
field.    Let  us,  however,  remark  the  degree  in 
which  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
transfused  into  our  political  system.     As  it  was 
the  glory  of  our  religion  to  take  the  poor  under 
her  mstroction,  and  to  administer  her  consola- 
tions to  the  wretched,  so  it  is  the  beauty  of  our 
OGOstittttion  that  she  considers  not  as  below  her 
care,  the  seats  of  humble  but  honest  industry  ; 
the  peaceAd  dwellings,  and  quiet  employments 
of  the  lover  of  domestic  comfort 

Again — ^This  vital  spirit  of  our  constitution  is 
favourable  to  virtue,  as  well  as  congenial  with 
religion,  and  conducive  to  happiness.  It  checks 
that  spirit  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  is 
so  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics towards  all  other  nations.  It  tends  to 
diffuse  a  general  sense  of  moral  obligation,  a 
continual  reference  to  the  claims  of  others,  and 
our  own  consequent  obligations ;  in  short,  a  con- 
tinual reference  to  the  real  rights  of  man;  a 
term  which,  though  so  shamefully  abused,  and 
converted  into  a  watch-word  of  riot  and  rebel- 
lion, yet,  truly  and  properly  understood,  is  of 
0ound  meaning  and  constant  application.  By 
princes  especially,  these  rights  should  ever  m 
Kept,  ift  remembrance.  They  were,  indeed,  < 
never  so  well  secured,  as  by  that  excellent  in- 
junction  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  do  to  othert 
a$  toe  Ufotdd  have  them  to  do  to  us.  And  to 
which  the  apostle^s  brief(  but  comprehensive 
directions,  form  an  adminible  commentary; 
Honour  aU  men — Love  your  brethren — Fear  God 
— Honour  the  king. 

But  to  return  to  the  Romans ;  their  very  pa- 
triotism,  by  leading  them  to  thirst  for  univer- 
sal empire,  finally  destroyed  them,  being  no 
less  fiital  to  the  morals,  than  to  the  greatness 
of  the  state.  Even  their  vaunted  public  spirit 
partly  originated  in  the  necessities  of  their 
situation.  They  were  a  little  state,  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  other  little  states,  and  they 
had  no  safety  but  in  union.  *  Necessity  first 
roused  the  genius  of  war,  and  the  habits  of  ex- 


perienced and  snocessful  valour  kept  him  awake. 
The  love  of  wealth  and  power,  in  latter  «get, 
carried  on  what  original  bravery  had  begun ; 
till,  in  the  unavoidable  vicissitude  of  human 
a£Biirs,  Rome  perished  beneath  the  weight  of 
that  pile  of  glory  which  she  had  been  so  long 
rearing.'* 

Their  laws  and  constitution  were  naturally 
calculated  to  promote  their  public  spirit,  and  to 
produce  their  union.    Having  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  attacks  of  llie  small  rival  powers, 
and,  by  their  peculiar  fortune,  or  rather  by  the 
designation  or  Providence,  having  become  the 
predominating  power  in  Italy,  they  proceeded 
to  add  conquest  to  conquest,  making  in  the 
pride  of  conscious  superiority,  wars  evidently 
the  most  unjust    Yet  it  must  not  be  denied, 
that  the  occupation  which  progressive  conquests 
found  for  the  citizens,  communicated  a  peculiar 
hardiness  to  the  Roman  character,  and  served 
to  retard  the  growth  both  of  luxury  and  faction. 
That  public  spirit  which  might  be  justified  when 
it  applied  itself  to  wars  of  self-defence,  became 
by  degrees  little  better  than  the  principle  of  a 
band  of  robbers  on  a  great  scale ;  at  the  best,  of 
honourable   robbers,  who  for  the  sake  of  the 
spoil,  agree  fairly  to  co-operate  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  divide  it  equally  when  it  is  obtained. 
This  public  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  so 
long  as  there  were  any  objects  of  foreign  ambi' 
tion  remaining,  and  so  long  as  any  Mnse  was 
lefl  to  foreign  danger.    Even  in  the  midst  of 
unlawful  and  unrelevtijy  war,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  the  ancient  virtues 
were  still  assiduously  cultivated  ;  the  laws  were 
still  had  in  reverence,  and,  in  spite  of  a  corrupt 
polytheism,  and  of  many  and  great  defbcts  in 
the  morality  and  the  constitution  of  Rome,  this 
was  the  salt  which,  for  a  time,  preserved   her» 
The  firmness  of  character,  and   deep  political 
sagacity  of  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  borne  an 
exact  proportion  to  each  other.  That  foreseeing 
wisdom,  that    penetrating    policy,  which   led 
Montesquieu  to  observe,  that  they   conqueredf 
the  world  by  maxims  and  principles,  seem  in 
reality,  to  have  insured  the  succefls  of  their 
conquests,  almost  more  than  their  high  national 
valour,  and  their  bold  spirit  of  enterprize. 

What  was  it  which  afterwards  plunged  Rome 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  finally 
blotted  her  out  iitim  among  the  nations  7  It  was 
her  renouncing  those  maxims  and  principles.  It 
was  her  departure  from  every  virtuous  and  self- 
denying  habit  It  was  the  gradual  relaxation 
of  private  morals.  It  was  the  substitution  of 
luxu*'y  for  temperance,  and  of  a  mean  and  nar- 
row selfishness  for  public  spirit  It  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  sober  manners  of  the  ancient  re- 
public, and  a  dereliction  of  the  old  principles  of 
government,  even  while  tife  forms  of  that  govern- 
ment were  retained.  It  was  the  introduction  of 
a  new  philosophy  more  favourable  to  sensuality  | 
it  was  the  importation,  by  her  Asiatic  procon- 
suls, of  every  luxury  which  could  pamper  that 
sensuality.  It  was,  in  short,  the  evils,  result- 
ing  from  those  two  passions  which  monopolized 
their  souls,  the  lust  of  power,  and  the  lust  of 
gold. — ^These  passions  operated  on  each  other,  as 


*  Carlo  Denina  on  tte  aiiciebl  RepuMios  of  Italy. 
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cause  and  efiect,  action  and  reaction  ;  >nd  pro- 
duced tliat  rapid  corruption  which  Saliust  de. 
scribes  with  so  much  spirit — Mores  majorum 
non  paulatim  ut  antea^  aed  torrentis  modo  pre- 
dpitati.  Profligacy,  venality,  peculation,  op- 
pression, succeed  to  that  simplicity,  patriotism, 
and  high-minded  disinterestedness,  on  which 
this  nation  had  once  so  much  valued  itself^  and 
which  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
So  that  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  pristine  seve. 
rity  of  manners,  and  Rome  in  the  last  period 
of  her  fhiedom,  exhibits  a  stronger  contrast  than 
will  be  found  between  almost  any  two  countries. 

This  depravation  does  not  refer  to  solitary  in- 
stances, to  the  shamelessnessof  a  VerreSfOr  the 
piofiigacy  of  a  Piso,  but  to  the  general  practice 
of  avowed  corruption  and  systematic  venality. 
By  the  iust  judgment  of  Providence,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spoils  brought  home  from  the  con- 
quered nations  corrupted  the  conquerors ;  and  at 
length  compelled  Rome,  in  her  turn,  both  to  fly 
before  her  enemies,  and  to  bow  down  her  head 
under  the  most  intolerable  domestic  yoke. 
Rome  had  no  more  the  spirit  to  make  any  faint 
struggle  for  liberty  after  the  death  of  Ctesar, 
than  Greece  after  that  of  Alexander,  though  to 
each  the  occasion  seemed  to  present  itself. 
Neither  state  had  virtue  enough  left  to  deserve,  or 
even  to  desire  to  be  free.  The  wisdom  ofCato 
.should,  in  the  case  of  Rome,  have^  discovered 
this :  and  it  should  have  spared  him  the  fruit 
less  attempt  to  restore  liberty  to  a  country 
which  its  vicjBs  had  enslaved,  and  have  preserv- 
ed him,  even  on  his  own  principles,  from  self-de- 
struction. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  political  servitude 
of  Rome  may  be  reckoned,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  institution  of  the  Pretorian  bands, 
who,  in  a  great  measure,  governed  both  the 
Romans  and  the  emperors.  These  Pretorian 
bands  presented  the  chief  diflliculty  in  the  way 
of  good  emperors,  some  of  whom  they  destroy- 
ed for  attempting  to  reform  them ;  and  of  the 
bad  emperors  they  were  the  electors. 

In  perusing  the  Roman  history,  these,  and 
other  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, should  be  carefully  shown ;  the  tendency 
of  private  vices  to  produce  factions,  and  the 
tendency  of  factions  to  overthrow  liberty;  a 
spirit  of  dissension,  and  a  rapid  deterioration  of 
morals,  being  in  all  states,  the  most  deadly,  and, 
indeed,  the  inseparable  symptoms  of  expiring 
freedom.  The  no  less  baneful  influence  of 
arbitrary  power,  in  the  case  of  the  many  pro- 
fligate and  cruel  emperors  who  succeeded, 
should  be  clearly  pointed  out. 

It  is  also  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  hunger  of 
conquest,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition,  to  trace 
the  Roman  power,  by  its  vast  accession  of  ter- 
ritory, IcMing  in  solidity  what  it  gained  in  ex- 
pansion ;  furnishing  a  lasting  example  to  future 
empires,  who  trust  too  much  for  the  stability  of 
tiieir  greatness  to  the  deceitful  splendour  of 
remote  acquisition,  and  the  precarious  support 
of  distant  colonial  attachment. 

Above  all,  the  fall  of  Rome  may  be  attributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  progress,  and,  gra- 
dually  to  the  prevalence  of  the  epicurean  philo- 
sophy, and  to  its  effect  in  taking  away  that  re- 
verence ibr  the  godft,  which  alone  could  pre- 


serve that  deep  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  oatliv 
for  which  Rome,  in  her  better  days,  had  been 
so  distinguished.  She  had  originally  establish- 
ed her  political  system  on  this  fear  of  the  gods  ; 
and  the  people  continued,  as  appears  from  Livy, 
to  practise  the  duties  of  their  religion*  (such  as 
it  was)  more  scrupulously  than  any  other  an- 
cient nation.  The  most  amiable  of^the  Roman 
patriots  attributes  the  antecedent  success  and 
grandeur  of  his  country  to  their  conviction, 
'  that  all  events  are  directed  by  a  Divine  Power ^^ 
and  Polybius,  speaking  merely  as  a  politician, 
^(Ccuses  some,  in  his  age,  of  rashness  and  absur- 
dity, for  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the  fear  of 
the  gods ;  declaring,  that  what  others  held  to 
be  an  object  of  disgrace,  he  believed  to  be  the 
very  thing  by  which  the  republic  was  sustained. 
He  illustrates  his  position  by  adducing  the  con- 
duct  of  the  two  great  states,  one  of  which,  from 
its  adoption  of  th«  doctrines  of  Epicurus  had  nn 
sense  of  religion  lefl,  and  consequently  no  reve- 
rence for  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  which  the 
other  retained  in  its  full  force.  *  If  among  the 
Greeks,*  says  he,  *  a  single  talent  only  Im  in- 
trusted to  those  who  have  the  management  of 
any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten 
written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice 
as  many  witnesses,  they  are  unahle '  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity, 
— while  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  magistracies 
and  embassiesi  disburse  the  greatest  sums,  are 
prevailed  on  by  the  single  obligation  of  an  oati, 
to  perform  their  doty  with  inviolable  honesty .*f 
In  her  subsequent  total  dereliction  of  this 
integrity,  what  a  lesson  does  Rome  hold  out  to 
ttt,  to  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  inflwnces  of 
a  purer  religion !  To  guard,  especially^  against 
the  fatal  efiects  of  a  needless  multiplication  of 
oaths,  and  the  light  mode  in  which  they  are  too 
frequently  administered  !  The  citizens  of  Rome, 
in  the  days  of  the  younger  Cato,  had  no  re- 
source left  against  this  pressing  evU,  because  it 
was  in  vain  to  inculcate  a  reverence  for  their 
gods,  and  to  revive  the  influence  of  their  religion. 
But,  if  even  the  belief  of  false  gods  had  the 
power  of  conveying  political  and  moral  benefits,, 
which  the  dark  system  of  atheism  annihilated, 
how  earnestly  should  ws  endeavour  to  remove 
and  diffuse  the  ancient  deference  for  the  true  re- 
ligion, by  teaching  systematically  and  seriously, 
to  our  youth,  the  divine  principles  of  that  Chrisu- 
sllity  which,  in  better  times,  was  the  honourable 
practice  of  our  forefathers,  and  which  cs^  alone 
restore  a  due  veneration  for  the  solem&ity  of 
oatlis.§ 


*  Nulla  unquam  rospuBlica  sancttor,  noc  bonis  ex- 
emplifl  ditior  mil. 

t  See  Montague  on  l(|S  Rise  and  Fall  of  ancient  Re- 
publics. 

t  Hampton's  Polybius,  vol.  ii.  book  6.  on  the  excel'- 
lencies  of  the  RnmBn  frovernment. 

J:  The  admirable  Hooker  obrarves,  that  even  the  falsest 
igions  wore  mixed  witli  some  truths,  which  had  *  very 
notable  eflvcts.'  Speaking  of  the  dread  of  perjury  in  the 
ancient  Romans,  he  adds. '  It  was  their  hurl  untruly  to 
attribute  so  great  power  to  fal«.^  gods,  as  that  they  were 
able  to  prosecute,  with  fearful  tokens  of  divine  revenge, 
the  wilful  violation  of  oaths  and  execrable  blasphemies, 
oflTered  by  deridi^rs  of  religion  even  unto  those  false  gods. 
Yet  the  fight  belief  which  they  had,  that  to  peijury  ven* 
geance  is  due,  was  not  without  good  cfl<n:t,  as  touching 
the  course  of  their  lives  who  feared  the  wilfUl  vidatioa 
of  oaths.'    JQodesiastical  Polity, 
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CHAP.  IX 

ChanuUrt  of  hutorianM^  who  wtrt  concerned  in 
ike  tmntaetions  tohieh  they  record. 

Of  the  modem  writers  of  ancient  history,  the 
yoon^  reader  will  find  that  Rotlint  haa^  in  <Nie 
respect,  the  decided  soperiority;  we  mean  in 
lile  practice  of  intermixing  nseral  reflections  on 
events  and  characters.  But,  we  shoald  strongly 
recommend  the  perasal  of  such  portions  of  the 
original  ancient  historians,  as  a  jadicions  pre- 
ceptor  would  select  And,  in  reading  historians, 
or  politicians,  ancient  or  modem,  the  most  likelj^ 
way  to  escape  theories  and  fables,  is  to  stady 
those  writers  who  were  themsehres  actors  in  the 
scenes  which  they  record. 

Among  the  principal  of  these  is— TmroTDmcs, 
whose  opportunities  of  obtaining  inlbrmation, 
whose  diligence  in  collecting  it,  and  whose  jadg. 
nent  and  fidelity  in  recording  it,  have  obtained 
for  him  the  general  snfiTrage  of  the  best  judges ; 
who  h«d  a  considerable  share  in  many  of  the 
events  which  he  records,  having  been  an  nnfbr- 
ttmate,  though  meritorious  commander  in  the 
Pelopoonesian  war,  of  which  he  is  the  incompa^ 
Table  historian ;— whose  chronological  accuracy 
is  derived  from  his  early  custom  of  preparing 
materials  as  the  events  arose ;  and  whose  ge- 
nius  confers  as  much  honour,  as  his  unmerited 
exile  reflects  disgrace,  on  his  native  Athens.  In 
popular  ifovernments,  and  in  none  perhaps  so 
much  as  m  those  of  Greece,  the  ill  effects  or  mis- 
management at  home  have  been  too  frequently 
eharged  on  those  who  have  bad  the  conduct  of 
armies  abroad ;  and  where  a  sacrifice  must  be 
made,  it^  of  the  absent  is  always  the  most  easy. 
The  integrity  and  patriotism  of  Thuoydides, 
however,  were  proof  against  the  ingratitude  of 
the  republic,  tiis  work  was  as  impartial  as  if 
Athens  had  been  just ;  like  Clarendon,  he  de. 
^oted  the  period  of  his  banishment  to  th«  com- 
position of  a  history,  which  was  the  glory  of  the 
country  that  banished  him^ — A  model  of  can- 
dour, he  wrote  not  for  a  party  or  a  people,  but 
for  tlie  world ;  not  for  the  applause  of  his  age, 
but  the  instruction  of  posterity.  And  though 
bis  energy,  spirit,  and  variety  must  interest  all 
readers  of  taste,  statesoMn  will  best  know  his 
value,  and  politicians  will  look  up  to  him  as  a 
master^-^XufOPROfC,  the  Attic  bee«  equally  ad- 
mirable in  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  cofUl. 
dered;  a  consummate  general,  historian,  and 
philosopher )  who  carried  on  the  historic  series 
of  the  Greek  revolutions  from  the  period  at  which 
Thncydides  discontinued  it ;  like  him  was  driven 
into  banishment  fh>m  that  country,  of  which  he 
was  so  bright  an  ornament, — 

And  with  his  exird  boon  enrich'd  the  world ! 

The  conductor  and  narrator  of  a  retreat  more 
honourable  and  more  celebrated  than  the  vie 
tories  of  other  leaders ;  a  writer,  who  is  oonsi- 
dered  by  the  first  Roman  critic,  as  the  most  ex- 
quisite model  of  simplicity  and  elegance ;  and 
who  in  almost  all  the  transactions  which  he  re- 
lates,  magna  parofuii. — Poltbiits^  trained  to  be 
a  statesman  in  the  Acbean  league,  and  a  war- 
*  Hm  writer  forbeen  to  name  lirinf  anthon.- 
Vol.  IL  3 


rior  at  the  conquest  of  Carthage ;  Che  friend  of 
Scipio,  and  the  follower  of  Faoius ;  and  who  ie 
said  to  be  more  experimentally  acquainted  with 
the  wars  and  politics  of  which  he  treats,  than 
any  other  Greek.    He  is  however*  more  authen- 
tic than  entertaining ;  and  the  votaries  of  certain 
modern  historians,  who  aie  satisfied  with  an 
epigram  instead  of  a  fact,  who  like  turns  of  wit 
better  than  sound  political  refleotions^  and  prefer 
an  antithesis  to  truth,  will  not  justly  appreciate 
the  merit  of  Polybius,  whose  love  of  authentiot^ 
induced  him  to  make  several  voyages  to  tfaie 
places  of  which  his  subjects  led  him  to  speak. 
CiBSAa,  of  whom  it  would  be  difiicult  to  sar, 
whether  he  planned  his  battles  with  more  skill, 
fi>ught  them  1»ith  more  valour,  or  described 
them  with  more  ability  i  or  whether  his  sword 
or  pen  executed  his  purposes  with  more  eelerity 
and  efifoct  j  but,  wbo  will  be  less  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  than  to  the  statesman  and 
soldier.    His  commentaries,  indeed,  will  be  pe> 
rused  with  less  advantage  by  the  hereditary 
successor  of  the  sovereign  of  a  settled  oonstito- 
tion,  than  bv  those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
evils  of  civil  commotion.    Joinvilix,  whose  life 
of  his  i^reat  master,  saint  Louis,  is  written  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  nobles,  and  the  vivid 
earnestness  of  one,  who  saw  with  interest  what 
he  describes  with  fidelity ;  baring  been  compa- 
nion to  the  king  in  the  expeditions  which  he  re* 
cords.    Phiuppe  de  Comtnes,  who  possessed,  by 
his  personal  concern  in  public  affairs,  all  the 
avenues  to  the  political  and  historical  knowledge 
of  his  time,  and  whose  memoira  will  be  admired 
ivhile  acute  penetration,  sound  sense,  and  solid 
judgment  survive.    Davila,  who  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  that  great  master,  Henry  the  fourth 
of  France^  and  whose  history  of  the  civil  wan 
of  that  country  furnishes  a  variety  of  valuable 
matter ;  who  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  giring 
interest  to  details,  which  wonld  be  dry  in  other 
hands ;  who  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader, 
every  place  which  he  describes^  and  every  scene 
in  which  he  was  engaged ;  while  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  business,  and  of  human  nature, 
enables  him  to  unveil  with  address,  the  myste- 
ries of  ne^rotiation,  and  the  subtleties  of  states* 
men.    This  excellent  work  is  disgraced  by  the 
most  disfustinff  panegyrics  on  the  execrable 
Catharine  di  Aledici,  an  offence  against  truth 
and  virtue,  too  glaring  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
sense  of  personal  obligation.    In  consequence 
of  this  partiality,  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of 
saint  Bartholomew,  as*8lightly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  merely  common  act  of  necessary  rigour  on  a 
few  criminals ;  an  execution  being  the  cool  term 
by  which  he  describes  that  tremendous  deed.* 
GnicxnAROiN,  a  diplomatic  historian,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  patriot ;  whose  tedious  orations  and  florid 
style  cannot  destroy  the  merit  of  his  great  work  ; 
the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  piety  and 
probity  of  his  own  mind.    Suult,  the  intrepid 
warrior,  the  able  financier,  the  unoorrupt  minia. 
ter,  who  generally  regulated  the  deep  designs 
of  the  consummate  statesman,  by  the  inflexible 

*  Who  ean  help  retretting  that  the  lustre  of  one  of 
the  mot!  elegant  works  of  nntiquitjr,  Ouintilian^s  InsU- 
tutioaofan  Orator,  should  be  in  a  similar  manner  tar- 
nished  by  the  reoet  preposterous  panegyrics  on  the  eok- 
peror  Domitian ! 
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miei  of  reltgion  and  jastioe ;  whose  nMmoin 
•honld  be  rMd  bj  miniB^rs,  to  initruct  them 
how  to  eerre  \unga ;  and  by  kings,  to  teaoh  them 
liow  to  choose  ministers.  Caju>inal  dk  Rm, 
who  delineates  with  accaracj  and  spirit  the 
principal  actors  in  the  wars  of  tlie  Fronde,  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  chief  agent ;  who 
derelopes  tKe  dissimulation  of  courts,  with  the 
•kiUhlness  of  an  adept  in  the  arts  which  he  nn- 
fiMs,  jet  alfeotin|^,  while  he  portrays  the  arti. 
fiees  of  others,  a  simplicity,  the  very  reverse  of 
his  real  character ;  while  his  levity  in  writing 
letaios  eo  mnch  of  the  lioentioosness,  and  want 
4if  moral  and  religions  principle  of  his  former 
lift,  that  he  cannot  be  safely  recommended  to 
those  whose  principles  of  jndgmAnt  and  condact 
•re  not  fixed.  Yet,  his  charaders  of  the  two 
ftmoos  eardinal  prime  ministers  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  those,  whose  business  leads 
Ibem  to  soeh  studies.  The  reader  of  de  Retz 
will  find  frequent  occasion  to  recognise  the  ho- 
niage  which  even  impiety  and  vice  pay  to  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  while  the  abundant  corruptions 
•f  popery  will  ciUl  fi)rth  from  every  considerate 

Sotestant,  devout  sensations  of  gratitude  to 
eaven,  for  having  delivered  us  from  the  tyran- 
wr  of  a  system,  so  favourable  to  the  production 
of  the  rankest  abases  in  the  churcn,  and  the 
groMMt  superstition  in  th^  people.  Tbmplk,  the 
Mahms  negotiator  of  the  triple  alliance,  and 
worthy,  by  his  spirit  and  candour,  to  be  Uie  as- 
■ociate  of  I>b  Wit  in  that  great  business  which 
was  transacted  between  them,  with  the  liberal 
Bfiirit,  and  honourable  confidence  of  private 
friendship.  His  writings  give  the  clearest  in. 
sight  into  the  period  and  events  of  which  he 
treats ;  and  his  easy,  though  careless  style,  and 
well-bred  manner,  would  come,  almost  more  than 
any  other,  under  the  description  of  what  may  be 
eaUed  the  genteel,  did  not  his  vanity  a  little 
break  the  charm.  None,  .however,  except  his 
political  writings,  are  meant  to  be  recommend- 
ed r  his  religious  opinions  being  highly  excep- 
tiooable  and  absurd.  Yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  his-  unambitious  temper,  his  fondness 
fi>r  private  life,  his  enjoyment  of  its  peace,  and 
his  taste  for  its  pleasures,  render  his  character 


Clauehdon,  the  able  chancellor,  the  exempUry 
minister,  the  inflexible  patriot,  who  stemmed, 
almost  singly,  the  torrent  of  vice,  corruption, 
and  venality ;  and  who  was  not  ashamed  of  be- 
ing religious  in  a  court  which  was  ashamed  of 
nothing  else ;  whom  the  cabal  hated  for  his  in- 
tegrity,  and  the  court  for  his  purity ;  a  states- 
man  who  might  have  had  statues  erected  to  him 
in  any  other  period  but  in  that  in  which  he  lived ; 
would  have  reformed  most  other  governments 
but  that  to  which  he  belonged,  and  been  sup- 
norted  by  ahnest  any  king  but  him  whom  he 
Jiad  the  misfortune  to  serve.  Clarendon,  the 
faithful  biographer  of  his  own  lifb ;  the  majestic 
and  dignified  historian  of  the  grand  rebeUion ; 
whose  periods  sometimes  want  l&auty,  but  never 
sense,  though  that  sense  is  often  wrapped  up  in 
an  involution  and  perplexity  which  a  little  ob- 
scure it ;  whose  style  is  weighty  and  significant, 
though  somewhat  retarded  by  the  statelinass  of 
its  marchf  and  encumbered  with  a  redundancy 
of  words.    Tonov,  whose  oMaoirs,  Uwugh  they 


may  be  thought  to  bear  rather  hard  on  the  fh- 
mous  plenipotentiaries  with  whom  he  negotiated* 
and  on  the  haughtiness  of  the  allies  who  em- 
ployed them,  are  written  with  much  good  sense, 
modesty,  and  temper.  They  present  a  striking 
reverse  in  the  fortune  of  the  imperious  disturber 
of  Europe,  *  fallen  fiom  his  high  estate.*  He 
who  had  been  used  to  give  his  orders  from  the 
banks  of  the  Fo,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tagns,  is 
seen  reduced  to  suppKcate  fi>r  peace,  and  to  ex- 
change the  insolence  of  triumph  ibr  the  hope  of 
existence.  Two  Dutch  burgomasters,  haoghtily 
imposing  their  own  terms  on  a  monarch  wlio 
had  be£re  filled  Fkmnoe  with  admiration,  and 
Europe  with  alarm.  This  reverse  must  impfees 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  it  does  that  of  the 
writer,  with  an  afiecting  sense  of  that  oontroUinir 
Providence,  which  thus  derides  the  madness  of 
ambition,  and  the  folly  of  worldly  wisdom;  that 
Providence  whicht  in  maintaining  its  character 
of  being  the  abaser  of  the  proud,  ivoduces,  by 
means  at  first  si|fht  the  most  opposite,  the  aiv 
oomplishment  of  its  own  purposes ;  and  render* 
the  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion  the  instrument 
of  its  own  humiliation.  The  difficultiee  of  a  n^ 
gociator,  who  has  to  conclude  an  inglorkNM 
though  indispensable  treaty,  are  feelingly  de- 
scriMd,  as  well  as  the  too  natural,  thouf^  hard 
fkte  of  a  minister,  who  is  driven  to  such  an  un- 
fiirtunate  measure  as  that  of  being  considered 
as  the  instrument  of  dishonour  to  his  country* 
His  pious  recognition  of  God,  as  the  supreme 
disposer  of  events,  is  worthy  of  great  praise.^ 
The  oopious  and  fluent  BuamT,  whose  diffuse, 
but  interesting  kieioryefhiM  man  timee,  informs 
and  pleases;  though  the  loose  textnre  of  hie 
slovenly  narration  would  not  now  be  tolerated 
iu^  a  newspaper;  who  saw  a  great  ^isaJ,  and 
wishes  to  have  it  thought  that  he  saw  every 
thinfr ;  whose  egotism  we  fbr^ve  for  the  sake 
of  his  frankness,  and  whose  minuteness,  for  the 
sake  of  his  accuracy ;  who,  if  ever  be  exceeds, 
it  is  always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  toleration  ; 
an  excess  safe  enough  when  the  writer  is  sound- 
ly loyal,  and  unquestionably  pious ;  and  more 
especially  safe  when  the  reader  is  a.  prinoe.^ 
Laot  Russxl,  worthy  of  being  the  daughter  of 


interesting  and  amiable.    The  manners  painting   the  virtuous  Southampton  'r  too  fatally  connected 


with  the  unhappy  politics  of  the  tiroes ;  whoer 
lift  was  a  practical  illustration  of  her  faith  in 
the  divine  support,  and  of  submission  to  the  di- 
tlne  will ;  and  whose  letters,  by  their  sound  and 
sober  piety,  strong  sense,  and  useful  information, 
eclipse  all  thoae  ctf  her  learned  and  dietinguiahed< 
correspondents* 


GHAP.X. 

ReJUeiumg  en  flistoiy— iincteni  fltsterianr. 

Iv,  however,  the  historian  be  a  compatriot^ 
and  especially  if  he  be  a  contemporary,  even 
though  he  was  no  actor  in  the  drama,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  him  not  to  range  himself  too  unifiirmly 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  human  mind  has 
a  strong  natural  bias  to  adopt  exclusive  attach- 
ment Perhaps  man  may  be  defined  to  be  ew 
ammtA  that  delight  in  party.    Yet  we  are  in- 
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cUned  to  believe  that  an  hutorian,  thongh  he 
may  be  partial  and  interested,  yet  if  he  be  keen 
signted  and  intelligent  as  to  the  facts  of  which 
ho  speaks,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  witness  than 
a  more  fair  and  candid,  but  worse  informed  man; 
because  we  may  more  easily  calculate  the  de- 
gree of  allowance  to  be  made  for  partiality  and 
prejudice,  than  we  can  estimate  that  which  is 
to  be  made  for  defect  of  information.  Of  two 
evils,  therefore,  we  should  prefer  a  prejudiced, 
bat  well  informed,  to  a  more  impartial,  but  less 
enlijrhtened  narrator. 

When  aaterials  are  f^h,  they  are  more  like* 
I7  to  be  authentic ;  but,  unfortunately,  when  it 
is  more  easy  to  obtain,  it  is  often  less  safe  to 
employ  them.  When  the  events  are  more  re. 
mote,  their  authenticity  is  more  difficult  to  as. 
certain ;  and,  when  they  are  near,  the  passions 
which  they  excite  are  more  apt  to  warp  the 
truth.  Thus,  what  might  be  gained  in  accuracy 
by  nearness  of  position,  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  the 
partiality  which  that  very  position  induces. 
The  true  point  of  vision  is  attained,  when  the  eye 
and  the  object  are  placed  at  their  due  distance. 
The  reader  who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  in  a  more  unimpassioned  fVame  than 
perhaps,  the  author  wrote,  will  best  collect  the 
characters  from  the  narrative,  if  fairly  given. 

Ckre  should  be  taken  not  to  extol  shining 
characters  in  the  gross,  but  to  point  out  their 
weaknesses  and  errors ;  nor  should  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  illustrious  men  be  sufiered  to  cast 
a  veil  over  their  vices,  or  so  to  fascinate  the 
young  reader,  as  to  excite  admiration  of  their 
very  faults.  Even  in  perusing  sacred  hUtory, 
we  should  never  extenuate,  much  less  justi^, 
the  errors  of  great  characters,  but  make  them, 
at  once,  a  ground  for  establishing  the  doctrine 
of  general  corruption,  and  for  quickening^  our 
own  vigilance.  The  weaknesses  of  the  wisest, 
and  the  errors  of  the  best,  while  they  should  be 
regarded  with  candour,  must  not  be  held  up  to 
imitation.  It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured, 
that  many  acts  of  cruelty  in  Alexander,  whose 
disposition  was  naturally  merciful,  were  not  a 
little  owing  to  one  of  his  preceptors  having  been 
early  accustomed  to  call  himself  Phoenix,  and 
bis  pupil  Achilles ;  and  thus  to  have  habitually 
trained  him  to  an  imitation  even  of  the  vices 
of  this  ferocious  hero. 

A  prince  must  not  study  history  merely  to 
■tore  his  memory  with  amusing  narratives  or 
insulated  events,  bnt  with  a  view  to  trace  the 
dependence  of  one  event  upon  another.  A  com- 
mon reader  will  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the 
exploits  of  Scipio  or  Hannibal,  and  will  be  suffi- 
ciently entertained  with  the  description  of  the 
riches  or  beauty  of  such  renowned  cities  as 
Carthage  or  Rome ;  but  s  prince  (who  is  also  a 
politician)  studies  history,  in  order  to  observe 
bow' ambition,  operating  on  the  breasts  of  two 
rival  states,  led  to  one  war  after  another  between 
these  two  states.  By  what  steps  the  ruin  of  the 
one,  and  the  triumph  of  the  other,  were  hastened 
or  delayed ;  bv  what  indications  the  final  catas- 
trophe  might  have  been  antecedently  known,  or 
b^  what  njeasures  it  might  have  been  averted. 
He  is  intereeted  not  merely  when  a  single  event 
arises,  but  by  the  whole  skill  of  the  game ;  and 
he  IB  on  this  account  anxious  to  possess  many 


inferior  circumstances,  serving  to  onite  one 
event  with  another,  which,  to  the  ordinary  read- 
er, appear  insignificant  and  dull.  Again  in  the 
case  of  Pompey  and  Ciesar,  the  reflecting  politi- 
cian connects  the  triumphs  of  the  latter  with  the 
political  moral  state  of  Rome.  He  bears  in  mind 
the  luxurious  habits  of  the  patricisns,  who  be- 
came the  officers  in  Pompey*s  army ;  the  gra- 
dual decay  of  public  spirit,  the  licentiousness 
tnd  venality  of  the  capital,  and  the  arts  by  which 
Geesar  had  prepared  his  troops,  while  they  were 
in  Gaul,  for  the  contention  which  he  already 
meditated  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  will, 
in  idea,  see  that  world  already  vanquished, 
when  he  considers  the  profound  policy  of  this 
conqueror,  who  on  being  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Gaul  on  bold  sides  the  Alps,  hj  ex- 
citing the  Gauls  to  solicit  the  same  privileges 
with  the  Italians,  opened  to  himself  this  double 
advantage : — the  disturbance  which  this  would 
occasion  in  Rome,  would  lift  him  into  absolute 
power ;  while  by  his  kindness  and  protection  to 
these  people,  he  gained  an  accession  of  strength 
to  overthrow  his  competitor.  The  ordinary 
reader  is  satisfied  with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
for  the  entertainment  it  affords,  and  admires  the 
splendour  of  the  triumphs,  without  considering 
these  things  as  links  that  connect  the  events 
which  are  past  with  those  which  are  to  come. 

The  preceptor  of  the  royal  pupil  will,  probably, 
think  it  advisable  to  select  for  tier  perusal  some 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch.  This  author  teaches  two 
things  excellently,  antiquity  and  human  nature. 
He  would  deserve  admiration,  were  it  only  for 
that  magazine  of  wisdom,  condensed  in  the  ex- 
cellent sayings  of  so  many  great  men,  which 
he  has  recorded.  Perhaps,  all  the  historians  to- 
gether have  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of 
the  sage  axioms  and  ban  moU  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Yet,  in  his  parallels — if  that  can  be 
called  a  parallel  which  brings  together  two  men 
who  have  commonly  little  or  no  resemblance, 
even  the  upright  Plutarch  exhibits  something 
too  much  of  the  partiality  lately  noticed ;  the 
scale,  whenever  he  weighs  one  01  his  own  coun- 
trymen against  a  Roman,  dmost  invariably  in- 
clining to  the  Greek  side. 

It  may  also  be  deemed  useful  to  read  to  her  a 
few  select  portions  of  Suetonius.  Though  he  is 
an  author  utterly  unfit  to  be  put  into  youthful, 
and  especially,  into  female  hands,  yet  a  jadi- 
cious  instructor  may  select  passages  particu- 
larly appropriated  to  a  royal  pupil.  In  truth, 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors  of  all  classes, 
historians,  satirists,  poets,  and  even  moralists, 
are  liable  to  the  same  objection,  whether  it  be 
Suetonius,  or  Plutarch,  or  Juvenal,  or  even  the 
comparatively  decorous  Virgil,  that  we  take  in 
hand ;  the  perusal  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  every 
considerate,  and  especially  to  every  female  read- 
er, the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  Christianity, 
independently  of  its  higher  ends,  for  having  so 
raised  the  standard  of  morals  and  of  manners, 
as  to  have  rendered  almost  too  monstrous  for 
belief^  and  too  shocking  for  relation,  in  our  days, 
the  familiar  and  uncensured  incidents  of  ancient 
time.  Suetonius  paints  with  uncommon  force, 
thou|h  too  often  with  offensive  |rrossness,  the 
crimes  of  the  emperors,  with  their  subsequent 
miseries  and  punishments.  Tyrants  will  always 
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deteit  hif tory,  and,  of  all  historians,  they  will 
detest  Suetonius. 

An  authentic  historian  of  a  deceased  tyrant  must 
not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  malevolent 
declaimer  against  royalty.  But  though  the  most 
Arbitrary  prince  cannot  prevent  liis  own  poathu* 
nyous  disgrace,  yet  an  honest  and  conscientious 
historian  will  remember,  that,  while  he  is  detail. 
ing  the  vices  of  a  king,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
enumerate,  it  is  his' duty  also  carefully  to  avoid 
bringing  the  office  of  the  king  into  contempt  Ao^ 
while  he  is  exposing  the  individual  crime^  he 
should  never  lose  sight  of  his  respect  for  the  au- 
ikority  and  stalion  of  him  whose  actions  truth 
compels  him  to  record  in  their  real  characters. 
The  contrary  insidious  practice  has  of  late  so 
much  prevailed,  that  the  young  reader  should  be 
pat  on  his  guard  not  to  suSer  Ms  principles  to  be 
undermined  by  the  affectation  of  indignant  vir- 
tue, mock  patriotism,  zeal  for  spurious  liberty, 
and  Petitions  morality*  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
Hume,  against  whose  principles  we  have  thought 
it  a  duty  to  bear  our  most  decided  testimony,* 
to  allow  that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  English 
history,  he  carefully  abstains  from  the  vul|[ar 
error  of  always  ascribing  the  public  calamity, 
which  he  is  relating,  to  the  ambition  or  injus- 
lice  of  kings ;  but  often  attributes  it,  where  it 
is  often  more  justly  due,  to  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  barons,  or  the  turbulence  and 
insubordination  of  the  people.  If  he  errs,  it  is 
on  the  contrary  side. 

9nt  let  those  licentious  anarchists,  who  de. 
light  to  retail  insipi^jests,  or  to  publish  nnqua* 
lined  libels  on  kings  as  kings,  cast  their  eyes 
on  an  onintornipted  snccession  of  five  illustrious 
Roman  emperors,  who,  though  not  exempt  from 
fanlts,  some  of  them  firom  vices,  chiefly  attri- 
butable to  paganism,  yet  exhibit  such  an  unbro- 
ken continuity  of  great  talente  and  great  quali- 
ties, as  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difl^cult  to  find  in 
any  private  &mi]y  for  five  successiye  genera- 
tions. 

The  candour  of  oar  excellent  queen  Mary,t 
towards  the  biographers  of  princes,  was  exem- 
plary. When  with  an  intention  probably  to 
■ooth  the  royal  ear,  some  persons  in  her  pre- 
penoe,  severely  condemned  certain  historians 
|vho  had  made  reflectbns  dishonourable  to  the 
memory  of  princes,  she  observed  that  if  the 
princes  bad  given  just  ground  for  censure,  the 
authors  had  done  well  to  represent  them  fairly ; 
and  that  other  soyereigns  must  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  gave  the  same 
cause.  She  had  even  the  magnanimity  to  wish, 
^at  all  saeh  princes  wpuld  read  Procopius,  (an 
author  too  much  addicted  to  blacken  the  memory 
pf  kings,)  *  because,*  she  observed,  *  however  he 
might  have  exaggerated  the  yioes  he  described, 
|t  would  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  future  princes, 
that  they  themselves  must  expect  the  same 
treatment,  when  all  restraint  was  taken  off,  and 
the  dread  of  their  power  terminated  with  their 
lives.' 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  the  cha- 
racter of  an  aatiior  to  that  of  a  warrior,  was  of 
another  way  of  thinking.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  names  of  good  princes  alone  shoald  be 
recorded  in  history;  and  that  those  of  the 
f  In  chap^  xi  t  P>  ^'^P-  viii* 


wicked  should  be  suffered  to  perish  with  their 
crimes.*  Were  this  practice  to  be  universallj 
adopted,  might  we  not  presume  to  question 
whether  even  the  illustrious  name  of  Frederick 
the  great  would  be  as  certain,  as  it  is  at  present, 
of  being  carried  down  to  posterity  7 

Tacitus  is  the  historian  of  philosophers,  and 
the  oracle  of  politicians.  Highly  valuable  fi>r 
his  deep  and  acute  reflections,  in  which  neither 
the  j^vernors  nor  governed  are  spared ;  he  is  aa 
origmal  and  profound  thinker,  and  is  admirablo 
for  the  plenitude  of  his  images,  and  the  paucity 
of  his  words.  His  style  is  ardent,  and  his  figures 
are  bold.  Vigour,  brevity,  and  point,  are  ite 
characteristics.  He  throws  ont  a  stronger  like* 
ness  of  a  flagitious  Roman  in  three  words,  than 
a  diffuse  writer  would  give  in  as  many  pages. 
In  his  annals  he  is  a  ndthful,  occasionally,  in. 
deed,  a  too  faithful  narrator ;  but  he  is  also,  at 
the  same  time,  an  honest  and  indignant  reprover 
of  the  atrocious  deeds  which  he  records.  In  a 
man  passionately  loving  liberty,  virtue,  and  his 
country,  we  pardon,  wnile  painting  the  ruin  of 
each,  those  dark  and  sullen  shades  with  which 
he  sometimes  overcharges  the  picture.  Had 
he  delineated  happier  times,  his  tinte  would  pro- 
bably have  been  of  a  lighter  cast  If  he  ever 
deceives,  he  does  not,  at  least,  ever  appear  to 
intend  it;  for  he  gives  rumours  as  rumours, 
and  his  facto  he  generally  grounds  on  the  oon- 
jcurrent  testimony  of  the  times  of  which  he 
writes.  If^  however  Tacitus  fulfils  one  of  the 
two  duties  which  he  himself  prescribes  to  his- 
torians, that  of  writing  without /ear,  he  does  not 
uniformly  accomplish  the  other,  that  of  writing 
without  hatred;  at  least  neither  his  veracity 
nor  his  candour  extended  to  his  remarks  on  the 
Jews  or  Christians.  ^ 

But,  with  all  his  difiuseness  Livy  is  the  wri- 
ter who  assiste  in  forming  the  taste. — With  all 
his  warmth,  there  is  a  beautiful  sobriety  in  his 
narrations;  he  does  not  magnify  the  action,  he 
relates  it,  and  pours  forth,  from  a  full  urn,  a  co- 
pious and  continued  stream  of  varied  elegance. 
He  directe  the  judgment,  by  passing  over  slight 
things  in  a  slight  manner,  and  dweUing  only  on 
the  prominent  parts  of  his  sabject,  though  he 
has  been  accased  of  some  important  omissions* 
He  keeps  the  attention  always  alive,  by  exhibit- 
ing passions  as  well  as  actions ;  and  what  best 
indicates  the  band  of  a  master,  we  hang  sus- 
pended on  the  event  of  his  narrative,  as  if  it 
were  a  fiction,  of  which  the  catastrophe  is  in  the 
power  of  the  writer,  rather  than  a  real  history, 
with  whose  termination  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted. He  is  admirable  no  less  fiir  his  hu.. 
manity  than  his  patriotism ;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  historians,  who  have  marked  the  broad 
line  of  discrimination  between  trne  and  false 
glory,  not  erecting  pomps,  triumphs,  and  victo* 
ries,  into  essentials  of  read  greatness.  He  teaches 
patience  under  censure,  inculcates  a  contempt 

*  BxameH  du  Prince  de  MuUa»el  kff  the  UngefPmt" 
eia.  It  is  carious  to  oompare  this  oomposition  of  the 
kinf  with  his  own  conduct.  To  contrast  his  strong 
reprobation  of  the  banefbl  floiy  of  heroes,  bia  honor 
of  cnnqaest,  and  of  the  cruel  passions  which  oppress 
mankind ;  bis  profeieed  admiration  of  clemency,  meek- 
ness, justice,  and  compassion,  with  which  this  work 
aboonds,— with  the  actual  exploits  of  the  ravager  of  tlw 
fertile  plains  of  8aj(ony,  A^  sec !  I 
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«r  vdlgsr  acfllamatioii,  and  of  all  praise  which 
ifl  not  fairly  earned.  One  Taluable  superiority, 
which  Livy  possesses  over  his  competitors,  is, 
that  in  describing  vice,  and  vicious  characters, 
he  scrupulously  contrives  to  ezciie  an  abhor- 
rence  of  both ;  and  his  relations  never  leave  on 
■the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  propensity  to  the 
■crime,  or  a  partiality  for  the  criminal  whom  he 
has  been  describing.  A  defect,  in  this  acuteness 
of  moral  feeling,  1ms  been  highly  pernicious  to 
the  youthful  reader ;  and  this  too  common  ad- 
mixture of  impure  description,  even  when  the 
honest  design  has  been  to  expose  vice,  has  sen- 
sibly tainted  the  wholesomeness  of  historic  com- 
^  position. 

Independently  of  those  beautiful,  though  some- 
times redundant  speeches,  which  Livy  puts  in- 
to  the  mouths  of  his  heroes,  his  eloquent  and 
finished  answers  to  ambassadors,  furnish  a  spe- 
cies of  rhetoric  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  royal 
education. 

It  has  been  regretted  by  some  of  the  critics, 
that  Livy,  afler  .enriching  his  own  work  by  the 
roost  copious  plagiarisms  from  his  great  precur- 
sor, PqLybius,  commends  him  in  a  way  so  frigid 
as  almost  to  amount  to  censure.  He  does  not, 
\t  is  true,  go  the  length  of  Voltaire  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Shakspeare,  who  first  pillages  and  then 
abuses  him.  The  Frenchman,  mdeed,  who 
spoils  what  he  steals,  acts  upon  the  old  known 
principle  of  his  country  highwaymen,  who  al- 
ways murder  where  they  rob. 

If  it  be  thought  that  we  have  too  warmly  re- 
commended  heathen  authors,  let  it  be  remem- 
hered,  that  in  the  hands  of  every  enlightened 
preceptor,  as  was  eminently  the  >case  with  Fene- 
ion,  pagans  almost  become  Christian  teachers 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  explained, 
elucidated,  purified ;  and  not  only  will  the  cor- 
ruptions of  paganism  be  converted  into  instruc- 
tion, by  being  contrasted  with  the  opposite  Chris- 
tian graces,  but  the  Christian  system  will  be 
advantageously  shown  to  be  almost  equally  at 
variance,  with  many  pagan  virtues,  as  with  all 
its  vices. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  value 
(^pagan  historians,  the  profi>und  attention  which 
the^  prove  the  ancients  to  have  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  would  alone  suffice  to  give  them 
considerable  weight  in  the  eyes  of  every  judge 
of  sound  instruction.  Their  regard  to  youthful 
modesty,  the  inculcation  of  obedience  and  re- 
serve, the  exercises  of  self-denial,  exacted  from 
children  of  the  highest  rank,  put  to  shame,— I 
will  not  say  Christians,  but  many  of  the  nomi- 
nal professors  of  Christianity  .-^Levity,  idleness, 
disregard  of  the  laws,  contempt  of  established 
systems  and  national  institutions,  met  with  a 
severer  reprobation  in  the  pagan  youth,  than  is 
always  found  among  those,  in  our  day,  who 
yet  do  not  openly  renounce  the  character  of 
Christians, 

Far  be  it  from  us,  hoWever,  to  take  our  mo- 
rals from  so  miserably  defective  a  standard  as 
pagan  history  affords.  For  though  philosophy 
had  given  some  admirable  rules  for  maintaining 
the  out-works  of  virtue,  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  which  ever  pretended  to  expel  vice  from 
the  heart. — ^The  best  qualities  of  paganism  want 
the  best  motives.    Some  of  the  overgrown  Ro- 
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Bum  virtues,  also,  though  tiiey  would  have  been 
valuable  in  their  just  measure  and  decree,  and 
in  a  due  symmetry  and  proportion  with  other 
virtues,  yeC,  by  their  excess,  helped  to  produce 
those  evils  which  afterwards  ruined  Rome; 
while  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  like  the  Chris- 
tian, would  have  prevented  those  evils.  Their 
patriotism  was  oppression  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Their  virtue  was  not  so  much  sullied 
by  pride,  as  founded  in  it;  and  their  justice 
was  tinctured  with  a  savageness  which  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  justice  which  is  taught 
by  Christianity. 

These  two  simple  precepts  of  our  relinon, 
TTuni  ahaU  love  ike  Lord  Uy  God  with  au  thy 
heartf  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyaelf  f — these  two 
principles,  kept  in  due  exercise,  would,  like  the 
two  powers  which  govern  the  natural  world, 
keep  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world  in  or- 
der ;  would  restrain,  impel,  unite  and  govern  it. 

In  considering  the  anoient  philosophy,  how 
doe$  t?u  Jine  goU  become  dinif  before  the  sober 
lustre  of  that  divine  legislator,  whose  kingdom, 
indeed,  was  not  of  this  world,  but  who  has  taught 
^  kings  of  the  earth,  princes,  and  all  peoj^e,* 
those  maxims  and  principles  which  cast  mto 
shade  all  the  false  splendoun  *  of  the  antiqae 
world!*  Christianity  has  furnished  the  only 
true  practical  comment  on  that  grand  position 
of  the  admirable  author  of  the  sublime,  that  no* 
thing  i$  great  the  contempt  of  which  i$  greaL 
For  how  can  triumphs,  honours,  riches,  povifer, 
conquest,  fame,  be  considered  as  of  intrinsic  va. 
loe  by  a  Christian,  the  very  etnence  of  whose  re- 
ligion consists  in  being  crucified  to  the  world ; 
the  very  aim  and  end  of  whose  religion  lies  in  a 
superiority  to  all  greatness  which  is  to  have  an 
end  with  this  life ;  the  very  nature  and  geniuo 
of  whose  religion  tends  to  prove,  that  eternal  life 
is  the  only  adequate  measure  of  the  happiness, 
and  immortal  fl[lory  the  only  adequate  object  of^ 
the  ambition  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Englieh  Hittory. — Mr,  Hume, 

But  the  royal  pupil  is  not  to  wander  always 
in  the  wide  field  of  universal  history.  The  ex- 
tent is  so  vast,  and  the  time  for  travelling  over 
it  so  short,  that  afler  being  sufficiently  possessed 
of  that  general  view  of  mankind  which  the  his- 
tory  of  the  world  exhibits,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  concentrate  her  studies,  and  to  direct  her  at- 
tention to  certain  great  leading  points,  and  es-^ 
pecially  to  those  objects  with  which  she  has  a 
natural  and  more  immediate  connexion.  The 
history  of  modem  Europe  abounds  .with  such 
objects.  In  Robertson's  luminous  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  society  is  traced 
with  just  arrangement  and  philosophical  preci- 
sion. His  admirable  histories  of  Charles  V.  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  separate  from  their  great 
independent  merit,  will  be  read  with  singular 
advantage  in  connection  with  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  English  history.  In  the  writings  of 
Sully  and  Clarendon,  may  be  seen  how,  for  a 
long  time,  the  passions  of  kings  were  contra^ ' 
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dieted,  and  often  eontroUed  by  the  wifldom  of 
their  ministera*;  soTereigns  who  were  not  in- 
■enrible  to  praise,  nor  averse  from  flattery,  yet 
■nbmitling,  though  eometimes  with  a  very  ill 
ffraoe,  to  receive  eervicea  rather  than  adulation. 
Miniatora  who  consulted  the  good  rather  than 
the  humour  of  their  princes;  who  promoted 
their  interests,  instead  of  gratifying  their  vices, 
and  who  preferred  their  fame  to  tlmir  favour. 

Jlfr.  HufM. 

Home  is  incomparably  the  most  infonning, 
as  well  as  the  meet  ele^;ant,  of  all  the  writers 
of  Engliah  history.    His  narratiTe  is  full,  well 
arranged,  and  beautifully  perspicuous;    Yet,  he 
is  an  author  who  must  be  read  with  extreme 
caution  on  a  political,  but  especially  on  a  reli- 
gbus  aoooonL    Though,  on  occasions  where  he 
may  be  trusted,  because  his  peculiar  principles 
do  not  interfere,  his  politi<»d  reflections  are 
usually  just,  sometimes  profound.    His  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  goyemment  is  full  of 
interest  and  information.    He  marks,  with  ex- 
act precision,  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  ibu- 
dal  manners,  when  law  and  order  began  to  pre- 
TaiL,  and  our  constitution  assumed  something 
like  a  shape.    His  finely  painted  characters  of 
Alfred  and  Elisabeth  should  be  engraved  on  the 
heart  of  every  sovereign.    His  political  preju- 
dices do  not  strikingly  appear,  till  the  esteblish- 
ment  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  nor  his  religious 
antipathies  till  about  the  distant  dawn  of  the  re- 
formation under  Henry  V.    From  that  period 
to  ite  full  esUblishment,  he  is  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous, because  less  ostensibly  daring  than  some 
other  infidel  historians.    It  is  a  serpent  under  a 
bed  of  roses.    He  does  not  (in  his  hiHory  at 
least)  so  much  ridicule  religion  himself,  as  in- 
vite others  to  ridicule  it    There  is  in  his  man- 
ner, a  sedateness  which  imposes ;  in  his  scepti- 
cism, a  sly  gravity  which  puta  the  reader  more 
off  his  guard  than  the  vehemence  of  censure,  or 
the  levity  of  wit ;  for  we  are  always  less  dis- 
posed to  suspect  a  man  who  is  too  wise  to  ap- 
pear angry.    That  same  wisdom  makes  him 
loo  correct  to  invent  calumnies,  but  it  does 
not  preserve  him  from  doing  what  is  scarcely 
less  disingenuous.    He  implicitly  adopto  the  in- 
jurious relations  of  those  annalisto  who  were 
most  hostile  to  the  reformed  faith ;  though  he 
must  have  known  their  acoounte  to  be  aggra- 
vated and  discoloured,  if  riot  absolutely  invented. 
He  thus  makes  others  responsible  for  the  worst 
things  he  asserts,  and  spreads  the  mischief, 
without  avowing  the  malignity.  When  he  speaks 
fh>m  himself,  the  sneer  is  so  cool,  the  irony  so 
sober,  the  contempt  so  discreet,  the  moderation 
so  insidious,  the  diflfiirence  between  popish  bi- 
gotry, and  protestant  firmness,  between  the  fuigf 
of  the  persecutor  and  the  resolution  of  the  mar- 
tyr, so  little  marked ;  the  distinctions  between 
intolerant  frenzy  and  heroic  leal  so  melted  into 
each  other,  and  though  he  contrives  to  make 
the  reader  feel  some  indignation  at  the  tyrant, 
he  never  leads  him  to  foel  any  reverence  for  the 
sufferer ;  he  ascribes  sueh  a  slender  superiority 
to  one  religioiu  system  above  another,  that  the 
young  reader  who  does  not  come  to  the  perusal 
^th  his  prinoipUe  formed,  will  be  in  danger  of 


thinking  that  the  reformatioii  wai  iMlly  not 
worth  contending  for. 

But,  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  this  acooropliah. 
ed  sophist  more  apparent  than  in  the  artful  way 
in  which  he  piques  his  readers  into  a  conformity 
with  his  own  views  conoeminff  religion.  Hu^ 
man  pride,  he  knew,  naturally  likes  to  range  it- 
self on  the  side  of  ability.  He  therefore,  skil- 
(hlly  works  on  thb  passion,  b^  treating  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  superiority,  as  weak  and 
credulous  men,  all  whom  he  represento  as  being 
under  the  religious  delusion,  and  by  uniformly 
insinuating  that  talente  and  piety  bekmg  to  op- 
posite parties. 

To  the  shameful  practice  of  confounding  fa- 
naticism with  real  religion,  he  adds  the  disinge* 
nuous  habit  of  accounting  for  the  best  actions 
of  the  best  men,  by  referring  then\  to  some  low 
motive ;  and  afibcto  to  confound  the  designs  of 
the  religious  and  the  corrupt,  so  artfully,  that 
no  radic^  difference  appears  to  subsist  between 
them. 

It  is  injurious  to  a  young  mind  to  read  the 
history  of  the  reformation  by  any  author,  how 
accurate  soever  he  may  be  in  his  nets,  who  does 
not  see  a  divine  power  accompanying  this  great 
work ;  by  any  author  who  ascribes  to  the  power, 
or  rather  to  the  perverseness  of  nature,  sjsd  the 
obstinacy  of  innovation,  what  was  in  reality  an 
efibct  of  providential  direction ;  by  any  who  dis- 
cerns nothing  but  human  resources,  or  stubborn 
perseverance,  where  a  Christian  distinguishes, 
though  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  human  im« 
perfection,  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Hume  has  a  fascinating  manner  at  the  close 
of  the  life  of  a  Kero,  a  prince,  or  a  stetesman,  of 
drawing  up  his  character  so  elaborately  as  to 
attract  and  fix  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader ; 
and  he  does  it  in  such  a  way,  that  while  he  en- 
gages the  mind  he  nnsuspectedly  misleads  it. 
He  makes  a  general  stetement  of  the  vices  and 
virtues,  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  the  person' 
whom  he  paints,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  conclusions,  by  casting  up  the  balance  of 
the  vices  and  virtues,  of  the  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions thus  enumerated:  while  he  never  once 
leads  the  reader  to  iietermine  on  the  character 
by  the  only  sure  criterion,  the  ruling  prindplet 
which  seemed  togovem  it  This  is  the  too  pre- 
vailing  method  of  hirtorians ;  they  make  morale 
compfetely  independent  of  religion,  by  thne 
weighing  qualities,  and  letting  the  ]freponder- 
ance  of  ue  scale  decide  on  virtue,  as  it  were  by 
grains  and  scruples :  thus  furnishing  a  standard 
of  virtue  subversive  of  that  which  Christianity 
estoblishes.  This  method  instead  of  marking 
the  moral  distinctions,  blends  and  confounds 
them,  by  esteblishing  character  on  an  accidental 
di^renoe,  often  depending  on  circumstenoe  and 
occasion,  instead  of  applymg  to  it  one  eternal 
rule  and  motive  of  action.* 

But,  there  is  another  evil  into  which  writers 
far  more  unexceptionable  than  Mr.  Hume  oflen 

*  If  tiiese  remarks  may  be  tbousht  too  severe  by  some 
readen  for  tliat  degnt  of  iee|iticiem  which  appearB  ia 
Mr.  Hume's  hUtorj/  may  I  not  beaUowed  to  obaerve  that 
he  has  shown  his  principles  so  filly,  in  some  of  his  other 
works,  that  we  are  entitled,  on  the  ground  of  these 
works,  to  read  with  suspicion  every  thinft  he  says  which 
borders  on  relic  ion  7— A  circumstance  apt  to  be  ibrgot« 
ten  by  many  who  read  eni^f  his  history. 
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fall,  thmt  of  nnly  leadiDg  the  mind  to  look  be- 
jond  second  cantes  and  human  agenta.  It  ia 
mortifying  to  refer  them  to  the  example  of  a  pa- 
gan. Livy  thought  it  no  diagrace  to  proclaim, 
repeatedly,  the  iniofficiency  of  man  to  accom- 
plish  great  obiocts  without  divine  aaaiatanoe. 
He  waa  not  aanaired  to  refbr  oTents  to  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  providenoe ;  and  when  lie 
speaks  of  notorious  criminals,  he  is  not  contented 
with  describing  them  as  transgressing  against 
the  state,  but  represents  them  as  also  offending 
against  the  gods. 

Yet,  it  b  proper  again  to  notice  the  defecte 
of  ancient  authors  in  their  views  of  providential 
interferenoe ;  a  defect  arising  from  their  never 
clearly  including  a  future  state  in  their  account 
They  seem  to  nave  conceived  themselves  as 
fiurly  etUided  by  their  good  conduct  to  the 
divine  favour,  which  favour  they  usually  limited 
to  present  prosperity.  Whereas  all  notions  of 
<tivme  justice  must  of  necessity  be  widely  erro- 
neous, m  which  a  future  retribution  is  not  un- 
ambiguously and  constantly  included. 


CHAP.  XIL 

Impertant  othb  of  EnglUh  History, 

As  the  annals  of  our  own  country  famish  an 
object  on  which  a  royal  student  should  be  led 
to  dwell  with  particular  interest,  it  may  be  ne- 
csessary  ia  call  the  attention  to  certain  impor- 
tant periods  of  our  history  and  constitution, 
from  each  of  which  we  begin  to  reckon  a  new 
asra;  because  from  that  epoch,  some  new  system 
of  causes  and  effects  begins  to  take  place  ! 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  trace  the  shades 
of  alteration  which  intervene  between  these 
SBras ;  for  though  the  national  changes  appear 
to  be  brought  about  by  some  one  great  event, 
yet,  the  event  itself  will  be  found  to  have  been 
slowly  working  its  way  by  causes  trivial  in  their 
appearance,  and  gradual  in  their  progress. 
For  the  minds  of  Uie  people  must  be  previously 
ripened  for  a  change,  before  any  material  alter- 
ation  is  produced — It  was  not  the  injury  that  Lu- 
eretia  sustained,  which  kindled  the  resentment 
of  the  Romans ;  the  previous  misconduct  of  the 
Tarquios  had  excited  in  the  people  the  spirit 
of  that  revolution.  A  momentary  indignation 
brought  a  series  of  discontents  to  a  crisis,  and 
one  puUic  crime  was  seized  on  as  the  pre- 
tence for  revenging  a  long  course  of  oppression. 
The  arrivals  however,  of  these  slowly  produced 
»ras  makes  a  sodden  and  striking  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  country,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the 
manners  which  precede  and  those  which  fol- 
low it 

A  prince  (whoee  chief  study  must  be  politics) 
ought  in  general  to  prefer  contemporary  his- 
torians, and  even  ordinary  annalists,  to  the 
eompilers  ofhistory  who  eome  after  them.  He 
should  have  recourse  to  the  documents  from 
which  authors  derive  their  history,  rather  than 
sit  down  satisfied  wilh  the  history  so  derived. 
Lifb,  however,  is  too  short  to  allow,  in  aU  cases, 
of  this  kborioos  process.    Attention,  therefore, 


to  the  minuter  details  of  contomporary  anni 
and  to  the  original  records  consisting  of  letters 
and  state  papers,  must  be  limited  to  periods  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Into  these  the 
attentive  politician  will  dive  for  himself,  and  ho 
will  oflen  be  abundantly  repaid.  The  periods, 
for  example,  of  th«  unhappy  contests  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Charles,  or  the  restoration,  and 
more  especially  of  the  revolution,  are  the  turn- 
ing points  of  our  political  constitution.  A  prince, 
by  examining  these  original  documents,  and  by 
making  himself  master  of  the  points  then  at 
issue,  would  be  sure  to  understand  what  are  his 
own  rights  as  a  sovereign. 

It  is  not  by  single,  but  by  concurrent  testi- 
mony, that  the  truth  of  history  is  establifbed. 
And  it  is  by  a  careful  perusal  of  different  au- 
thors who  treat  of  the  same  period,  that  a  series 
of  historic  truth  will  be  extracted.    Where  they 
agree,  we    may  trust   that   they  are   right; 
where  they  diflier  we  must  elicit  truth  from  the 
collision.    Thus  the  royal  pupil,  when  engaged 
in  the  perusal  of  Clarendon,  should  also  study 
some  of  the  best  writers,  who  are  favourable  to 
the  parliamentary  cause.    A  careful  peruaal  of 
Ludlow  and  Whitlock;  a  general  survey  of 
Rushworth,   or   occasional   reference  to  .that 
author  and  to  Thnrloe ;  and  as  a  cursory  review 
of  their  own  lives  and  iimeB  by  Laud  and  Baxter, 
will  throw  great  light  on  many  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  eventful  period  of  the  first  Charles.- 
They  will  show  how  different  the  same  actiotfe 
appear  to  different  men,  equal  in  understending 
and  integrity.    They  will  inforce  mutual  can- 
dour and  mutual  forbearance,  repressing  tbo 
wholesale  conclusions  of  party  violence,  and 
teaching  a  prince  to  be  on  his  guaid  against 
the  intemperate  counsels  of  bis  interested  or 
heated  advisers.    They  will  instruct  a  monarch 
in  the  important  lesson  of  endeavouring  to  as^ 
certain  and  keep  in  view  the  light  in  which  his 
actions  and  motives  will  appear  to  his  people.- 
They  will  teach  him  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  even  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  times ;  and  in  obedience  to  a  precept  en-^ 
joined  by  divine  authority  for  private  life,  and 
still  more  important  to  be  observed  in  public,^-' 
*  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.^ 

Again,  while  the  narratives  of  the  contemn 
porary  historians  furnish  facts,  they  who  live  in' 
a  succeeding  age  have  the  additional  advan- 
teges  first,  of  a  chance  of  greater  impartiality  f 
secondly,  of  a  comparison  with  corresponding 
events,  and,  thirdly,  of  having  the  tendencies  of 
the  evente  related,  appreciated  by  the  evidence 
of  their  actual  efieets.  How  imperfect,  /or 
example,  would  be  the  philosophical  and  poUti' 
cal  remarks,  and  how  false  the  whole  colour  be- 
longing  to  sny  history  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion which  mij?ht  have  immediately  appeared.* 
Much  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  re« 
fleet  back  light  on  the  original  tendency  of 
evente.  The  fermenUtion  of  political  passions 
requires  a  long  time  to  subside.  The  agitetion 
continues  till  the  evente  have  nearly  lost  their 

*  The  French  revolution,. with  itaconieqaeneea^neiir 
intended  practically  to  contradict  what  Tbucydidei  de- 
clared to  be  his  deeifn  in  writing  history ;  namely,  by  « 
(kilhful  SDoount  of  past  things  to  asust  mankind  ift 
conjecturing  the  future  f 
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interest,  by  the  oocarrenoe  of  a  fresh  class  of 
events ;  which,  in  their  turn,  raise  a  new  party, 
and  excite  a  new  interest ;  so  that  an  impartial 
distribution  of  praise  and  censure  is  seldom 
made  till  those  who  are  concerned  in  it '  have 
been  long  ont  of  hearing'.  And  it  is  an  incon- 
venience inseparable  from  human  things  that 
when  writers  are  least  able  to  come  at  the  truth, 
thev  are  most  disposed  to  tell  it 

It  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe,  since  that  period  par- 
ticularly, when  the  two  powers  of  France  and 
Austria  havingarisen  to  a  greatness,  which  made 
them  mutually,  as  well  as  generally  formidable, 
other  countries,  seeing  the  necessity  for  their 
own  «afety,  of  opposing  the  stronger,  and  sup- 
porting the  weaker,  conceived  the  idea  of  that 
balance  of  power,  that  just  equiponderance, 
which  might  preserve  the  security  of  all. 

But  there  is  a  far  earlier  epoch  to  which  at- 
tention ought  perhaps,  in  the  ver^  first  instance, 
to  be  directed,  I  mean  the  reisn  of  Alfred. 
This  is  eminently  a  study  for  kings. — In  Alfred, 
the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  public  justice  was 
vnited  with  attachment  to  public  liberty.  He 
eagerly  seized  every  interval  of  tranquillity, 
from  the  convulsions  with  which  the  state  was 
torn,  to  collect  materials  for  the  most  salutary 
institutions,  which  he  afterwards  established; 
he  employed  every  moment  he  could  snatch 
from  the  wafs  in  which  he  was  inevitably  en- 
gaged,  in  introducing  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in 
turning  the  minds  of  his  harassed  and  disorder- 
ly subjects  to  virtuous  and  industrious  pursuits ; 
in  repairing  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
past  insurrections,  and  wisely  guarding  against 
their  return.  He  had  to  correct  the  habits  of 
a  people  who  had  live?  without  laws,  and  with- 
ont  morals ;  and  to  reduce  to  civilization,  men 
who  had  been  driven  to  subsist  by  chance  or 
rapine.  By  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  which 
united  moral  discipline  with  the  execution  of 
penal  laws,  he  undertook  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  habits  inveterately  depraved. 

The  royal  pupil  will  bie  taught  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  some  of  our  best  usacres  to  these  sa- 
gacious regulations ;  above  all,  the  conception 
of  that  unparalleled  idea  which  so  beautifully 
reconciles  the  exact  administration  of  Justice 
with  individual  liberty ;  the  origin  of  our  juries 
evidently  appearing  to  have  first  entered  the 
mind  of  Alfred.  The  effects  on  the  people 
seem  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  exertions 
of  the  prince.  Crimes  were  repressed.  The 
most  unexampled  change  took  place  in  the 
national  manners.  Encouragement  was  held 
out  to  the  reformed,  while  punishment  kept  in 
order  the  more  irreclaimable.  Yet  with  all  these 
strong  measures,  never  was  a  prince  more  ten- 
derly  alive  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  And 
while  commerce,  navigation,  ingenious  inven- 
tions, and  all  the  peaceful  arts  were  promoted  by 
him,  his  skill  in  the  military  tactics  of  that  day 
was  superior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

To  form  such  vast  projects,  not  for  disturbing 
the  world,  but  for  blessing  it, — to  reduce  those 
projects,  in  many  instances,  to  the  most  minute 
detail  of  actual  execution ; — to  have  surmounted 
the  mislbrtune  of  a  neglected  education  so  as  to 


make  himself  a  scholar,  a  philoeopheiT,  and  ih0 
moral  as  well  as  civil  instructor  of  his  people } 
— all  this  implies  such  a  grandeur  of  capacity, 
such  an  exact  conception  of  the  true  character 
of  a  sovereign,  sach  sublimity  of  principle,  and 
such  corresponding  rectitude  of^  practice,  as 
fill  up  all  our  ideas  of  consummate  greatness:. 
In  a  word,  Alfred  seems  to  have  been  sent  into 
the  world  to  realize  the  beautiful  fiction,  which 
poets,  philosophers,  and  patriots,  have  formed 
of  a  perfect  king.  It  is  also  worth  observing, 
that  all  those  various  plans  were  both  projected 
and  executed  by  a  monarch  who,  as  all  his- 
torians agree,  had  suffered  more  hardships  than: 
any  ordinary  adventurer,  had  fought  more  bat- 
tles than  most  generals,  and  was  the  most  vo- 
luminous author  of  his  day.*  And,  if  it  should 
be  asked  by  what  means  a  single  individual 
conld  accomplish  such  a  variety  of  projects,  the 
answer  is  simply  this :  It  was  in  a  ^rood  measure 
by  an  art  of  which  little  account  is  made,  but 
which  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  a  sove- 
reign  than  almost  any  other,  at  least  it  is  on0 
widiout  which  the  brightest  genius  is  of  little 
value,  a  ttriet  aconomy  of  time. 

Between  the  earlier  life  of  Alfred  and  that  of 
Charles  II.  there  was,  as  mdst  be  observed,  a 
striking  similar ity«  The  paths  of  both  to  the 
throne  were  equally  marked  by  such  imminent 
dangers  and  *hair  breadth's  'scapes*  as  more 
resemble  romance  than  authentic  history.  What 
a  lesson  bad  Alfred  prepared  for  Charles  !  But 
their  characters  as  kings,  exhibited  an  opposi- 
tion which  is  as  strong  as  the  resemblance  in 
their  previous  fortunes.  With  an  understand- 
ing naturally  s^ood,  with  that  education  which 
Alfred  wanted, — with  every  advantage  which 
an  imprvfed  state  of  society  could  give  over  a 
barbarous  one ;  such,  notwithstan4^ng,  was  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  Stuart's  subsequent  life,  a* 
almost  to  present  the  idea  of  an  intended  con- 
trast to  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  Saxon. 

Another  epoch  to  which  the  pupil's  attention 
should  be  pointed,  is  the  turbulent  and  iniqui- 
tons  reign  of  king  John  ;  whose  oppression  and 
injustice  were,  by  the  excess  to  which  they  were 
carried,  the  providential  means  of  rousing  the 
English  spirit,  and  of  obtaining  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  charter.  This  famous  trans- 
action, so  deservedly  interesting  to  Englishmen* 
bestowed  or  secured  the  most  valuable  civil 
privileges;  chiefly  indeed  to  the  barons  and 
clergy,  but  also  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
privileges  of  the  latter  had  antecedently,  been 
scarcefy  taken  into  the  account,  and  their  liber*' 
ties,  always  imperfect,  had  suffered  much  in- 
ftingement  by  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  Taw 
into  England  under  the  Norman  William.  For, 
whether  they  were  vassals  under  the  barons,  or 
vassals  under  the  king  it  made  little  difference 
in  their  condition ;  which  was,  in  fact,  to  the 

frreater  part,  little  better  than  a  state  of  abso- 
ute  slavery.  The  barons,  liberal,  perhaps, 
through  policy  rather  than  humanity,  in  strug- 
gling for  their  own  liberty  were  compelled  to  in- 
volve  in  one  common  interest  the  liberty  of 
the  people;  and  the  same  laws  which  they 

"  See  the  character  of  AlfVed  in  Hume,  from  wtiklk 
the  preceding  part  of  this  account,  in  lubBtanoc,  is 
diietly  taken. 
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demanded  to  lecure  their  own  protection,  in 
eome  measare  neceMarilj  extended  their  be- 
nira  influence  to  the  inferior  claeees  of  society 
— ^hoee  immunities,  which  are  essential  to  the 
well-beings  of  civil  and  social  life,  gradually  be. 
came  better  secured.  Injustice  was  restrained, 
tyrannical  f  xactions  were  guarded  against,  ind 
oppression  was  no  longer  sanctioned.  This 
famous  deed,  without  any  Tiolent  innonttion,  be- 
came the  mound  of  property,  the  pledge  of 
liberty,  and  the  guarantee  of  independence.  As 
it  guarded  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  it  was  vigorously  con. 
tended  for  by  all ;  for,  if  it  limited  the  power  of 
the  king,  it  also  confirmed  it,  by  securing  the 
allegiance  and  fidelity  of  the  subject  It  was  of 
inestimable  use  by  giving  a  determinate  form 
and  shape,  *  such  a  local  habitation  and  a  nam*,' 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty }  so  that  the  English,  when, 
as  it  often  happened,  they  claimed  the  recogni. 
tkm  of  their  legal  rights,  were  not  left  to  wander 
in  a  wide  field,  witlMut  having  any  specific  ob. 
ject,  without  limitation,  and  without  direction. 
Tkey  knew  whai  to  atk  fw^  and,  obtaining  that, 
they  were  satisfied.  We  surely  cannot  but  be 
aensible  of  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  who  have  seen  the  ef- 
ftcts  of  an  opposite  situation,  in  this  very  par- 
ticular, illustrated  so  strikingly  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  French  revolution. 

But,  rapidity  of  progress  seems,  by  the  very 
laws  of  nature,  to  be  precluded,  where  the  bene, 
fit  is  to  be  radical  and  permanent. — It  was  not, 
therefore,  until  our  passion  for  making  war 
within  the  territory  of  France  was  cnr^,  nor 
until  we  left  off  tearing  the  bowels  of  our  own 
country,  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Yorktste  and 
liancastrians,  after  having  for  near  Atar  hun- 
dred years,  torn  those  of  onr  neighbours  ;  in  a 
word,  it  was  not  until  both  foreign  and  civil 
fair  began  to  cool,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIi.  the  people  began  to  enjoy  more  real  free- 
dom,  as  the  king  enjoyed  a  more  settled  domi- 
nion, and  the  intereste  of  peace  and  commerce 
•ubsliitially  prevailed.  Without  ascribing  to 
thitfVng  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess,  the 
▼iew  of  his  reign,  with  all  ite  faults,  afibrds  a 
kind  of  breathing  time,  and  sense  of  repose.  It 
is  from  this  reign  that  the  history  of  the  laws, 
and  civil  constitution  of  England  become  inter- 
eating ;  as  that  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution 
does  from  the  subsequent  reign.  A  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  antecedent  part  of  our  his- 
tory  may  f ufiice  for  the  royal  pupil,  but  from 
these  periods  she  cannot  possess  too  detailed  a 
knowledge  of  it 


CHAP.  XII. 

QjuLeen  EUxahetk. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  France,  a  nation  in 
which  women  have  always  been  held  in  tbe^ 
highest  consideration,  their  genius  has  never 
been  called  to  its  loftiest  exercise. — France  is 
perhaps  the  only  country  which  has  never  been 
governed  by  a  woman. — The  mothers,  howefbr, 
of  sbme  of  her  sovereigns,  when  minors,  have, 
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during  their  regencies,  Rlanehe  of  Castile,*  espe- 
cially, discovered  talente  for  government  not  m- 
forior  to  those  of  most  of  her  kings. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  had  her  eulogiits ;  but 
in  her  character  there  sqcme  to  have  been  more 
of  intrif  ne  than  of  genius,  or  at  least,  than  of 
sound  sense ;  and  Aer  virtues  vere  problemati- 
cal. If  her  talente  had  some  splendour,  they  had 
no  solidity.  They  produced  a  kind  of  sUge  ef- 
fect, which  was  in^posing,  but  not  efficient,  and 
she  was  rather  an  actress  of  royalty  than  a  great 
queen.  She  was  not  happy  in  the  choice  of  a 
n-iend.  The  source  of  all  Mazarin's  greatneae, 
she  supported  him  with  inflexible  atta6hment,  ^ 
and  esteblished  him  in  more  than  regal  power. 
In  return,  he  treated  her  with  respect  m  long 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  her  protoction,*and  sA  her 
aside  when  her  support  was  become  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  confirmed  power. 

The  best  queens  have  been  most  remarkable 
for  enffrfoying  great  men.  Among  these,  Zeno- 
bia,  Elizcbetht  and  Anne  stood  foremost  Those 
who  wish  to  derogate  from  the  glories  of  a  fa- 
male  reign,  have  never  failed  to  nrge^  that  they 
were  owmg  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers,  aiA 
not  to  that  of  the  qneen ;  a  censure  which  in- 
volves an  eulogium.  For,  la  not  the  choice  of 
sagacious  ministers  the  characteristic  mark  of 
a  sagacious  sovereign?  Would,  fiir  instance, 
Mary  di  Medici  have  chosen  a  Walsingham ; 
she  who  made  it  one  of  the  first  aate  of  her  re- 
gency  to  banish  Sully,  and  to  employ  Concini  7 
Or^  did  it  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  first 
Mary  of  England  to  teke  into  her  councils  that 
Cecil,  who  so  much  distinguished  hiaiBelf  in  the 
cabinet  of  her  sister  ? 

EliKabeth*s  great  natural  capacity  was,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  improved  by  an  excellent 
education.  Her  native  vigour  of  mind  had  been 
early  called  forth  by  a  series  of  uncommon  trials. 
The  circumspection  she  had  been,  from  child- 
hood, obliged  to  exercise,  tenght  her  prudence. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  her,  accustomed 
her  to  self-control.  Can  we,  therefore,  doubt 
that  the  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  undaunted 
reeolntion  which  she  manifested  on  almost  evei^ 
occasion  during  her  long  reign,  were  greatly  to 
be  attributed  to  that  youthful  discipline  ?  She 
would  probably  never  have  acquired  such  an 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  others,  had  she  not 
early  learned  so  absolute  a  command  over  her 
own. 

On  coming  to  the  crown,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  with  those  obstacles  which  display 
great  characters,  but  overset  ordinary  minds. 
The  vast  work  of  the  reformation,  which  had 
been  nnderteken  by  her  brother  Edward,  but 
crushed  in  the  very  birth,  as  far  u  was  within 
human  power,  by  the  bigot  Mary,  was  lesamed 
and  accomplished  by  Elizabeth :  and  that,  not 
in  the  calm  of  security,  net  in  the  fulness  of  un- 
disputed  power,  but  even  while  that  power  was 
far  from  being  confirmed,  and  that  security  waa 
liable,  every  moment,  to  be  shaken  by  the  moet 
alarming  commotbns.  She  had  prej^ices,  ap> 
parently  insnrmounteble,  to  overcome ;  she  had 
heavy  debte  to  discharge ;  she  had  an  almost 
ruined  navy  to  repair ;  she  had  a  debased  coin 

•  Mother  of  liouis  EC 
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to  rMtore ;  ihe  had  empty  magazines  to  fill ;  she 
had  a  decayin^f  commerce  to  invi^rato ;  she  had 
an  exhaastod  ezcheqaer  to  repleniah> — All  these, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  strsnffth  of  her 
mind,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  oouncus,  she  ac- 
complished. She  nof'only  paid  her  oi|m  debts ; 
but,  without  any  great  additional  burdens  on 
hw  sabjects,  afte  discharged  those  also  which 
were  dne  to  the  people  from  her  two  immediate 
pnideceeaors.  At  the  sami  time,  she  fostered 
genius,  she  encouraged  literature,  she  attracted 
aH  the  great  telente  of  the  age  within  the  sphere 
of  her  own  activity.  And,  though  she  constantly 
lArailed  herself  of  all  the  judgment  and  talente 
of  her  ministers,  her  acquiescence  in  their  mea- 
sures was  thai  of  oonfiction,  never  of  implicit 
oonfidencat 

Her  exact  frugality  may  not|  by  superficial 
judges,  be  reckoned  among  the  shining  parte  of 
her  charaeter.  Yet,  those  who  see  more  deeply, 
must  allow,  that  it  was  a  quality  from  which 
the  most  important  benefito  were  derived  to  her 
people ;  and  without  which  all  her  great  abili- 
tiee  would  have  been  comparatively  inefficient 
Vhe  parsimony  of  her  grandfather  was  the  ra. 
pine  and  exaction  of  an  extortioner ;  hers,  the 
wise  economy  of  a  ^nwident  parent  If  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  actioos  by  their  conse- 
quences, l^t  us  compare  the  eflfoete  upon  the 
country,  of  the  prodigality,  both  of  her  father, 
and  of  her  jnoeessor,  with  her  own  fhigality. 
As  it  has  bee»  asserted  by  PluUreh,*  that  the 
money  idly  thrown  away  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  representations  of  two  dramatic  poete  only, 
amounted  40  a  larger  sum  than  had  been  ex- 
pended  on  all  their  wars  agaukst  the  Persians, 
m  defence  of  their  liberty ;  so  it  has  been  affirm- 
ed, that  the  first  James  spent  moie  treasure  on 
his  fiivourites,  than  it  had  oost  Elizabeth  to 
maintain  all  her  wars.  Yet,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  historians^  who  have  given  the  praise 
of  liberality  to  James,  and  especially  to  Henry, 
while  Elizabeth  has  suffered  the  iroputotion  of 
avarice.  But  we  ou^ht  to  judge  of  good  and 
evil,  by  their  own  weight  and  measure,  and  not 
by  the  specious  names  which  the  latter  can  as- 
•ume,  nor  by  the  injurious  terms  which  may  be 
bestowed  on  the  former. 

It  is  net  from-  the  splenetic  critie  in  retired 
lifb,  firom  the  declaimer,  i^^norant  of  the  duties 
and  the  requisitions  of  princes,  that  we  should 
tekeour  senUmento  on  the  point  of  royal  eoono- 
mr ;  but  from  men,  who^  however  possessing 
diffisrent  eharacters  and  views,  yet  agree  in  this 
one  respect,  that  their  exalted  public  situations, 
and  great  personal  experience  enable  them  to 
give  a  fair  and  sound  opinion.  The  judgment 
even  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  was  not  so  impair- 
ed by  14b  vices,  but  that  he  oouki  insist,  that  an 
exchequer,  exhausted  by  prodigality,  must  be 
replenisbed  with  oppression.  Cicero,  versed  in 
public  business,  no  less  thaik  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  affirms^  that  *  a  liberal  prince  loses 
more  hearto  than  he  gains,  and  that  the  resent- 
nent  of  those  fVom  iniom>he  takes- the  money, 
is  much  stronger  than  the  gratitude  of  those  to 
whom  he  gives  it*  And,  on  another  occasion 
he  says,  that  '  men  are  not  aware  what  a  rich 

*  In  his  inquiry  whether  the  Athenians  were  more 
eminent  in  the  arts  of  war  or 


treasury  frugality  is.'  The  same  sentime&te 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  another  Roman 
stetesman,  a  royal  favourite  too.  Fliny  affirms, 
that  *  a  prinoe  will  be  pardoned,  who  gives  no- 
thing to  his  subjects,  provided  he  takes  nothing 
away  from  them.* 

lliose  prinees,  who  despising  fbugality,  have 
been  prodigal  for  the  sake  of  a  little  temporary 
applause,  have  seldom  achieved  lasting  good. 
And,  allowing  that  this  lavish  generosity  may 
be  for  the  moment  a  popular  quality,  yet,  there 
ii  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  contributed  to 
bring  more  calamities  on  a  stete,  than  the  means 
used  for  enabling  the  prince  to  indulge  it.-  It 
was  not  in  Rome  aloncy  as  recent  insteness  tes- 
tify, that  when  the  government  has  wanted  mo- 
ney, the  rich  have  been  always  found  to  be  the 
jpiiUy.  A  prodigal  generosity,  as  we  have  seen 
m  the  case  of  Cesar,  and  in  our  own  time,  may 
be  a  useful  instrument  for  paving  the  way  to  a 
throne ;  but  an  esteblished  sovereign  will  find 
economy  a  more  certain  means  of  keeping  hia 
in  it  The  emperor  Nero  was  extolled  for  the 
felicity  which  he  was  diffiising  by  his  bounty, 
while  Rome  was  groanin|[  under  the  burthen 
of  his  exactions.  That  hberality  which  would 
make  a  prinoe  necessitous,  and  a  peoj^le  poor, 
would,  by  hurting  his  fiime,  weaken  his  influ- 
ence ;  for  reputetion  is  power.  After  all,  such 
a  care  and  improvement  of  the  revenue,  as  will 
enable  him  to  spare  his  subjeote,  b  the  truesl 
liberality  in  a  prince. 

But,  to  return — The  distinguishing  qnalities 
of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  economy,  pnu 
denee,  and  moderation.  Yet  in  some  instanoee 
the  former  was  rigid,  not  to  say  unjust**  Nor 
had  her  frugality  always  the  purest  motives. 
She  WM|  it  is  true,  very  unwilling  to  trouble 
parliament  for  money,  for  which,  indeed,  they 
were  extremely  unwilling  to  be  troubled  ^  but 
her  desire  to  keep  herself  independent  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  her  motive  for  this  forbear- 
ance- What  she  might  have  gained  in  supplies 
she  must  have  kmt  in  power. 

To  her  moderation  and  that  middle  liae  of 
conduct  which  she  observed,  much  of  her  suc- 
cess may  be  ascribed.  To  her  moderation  in 
the  conteste  between  papiste  and  puritans^,  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed,  that  the  reformation  is- 
sued in  a  happier  medhim  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  country. — ^To  her  moderation,  in  re- 
spect to  foreign  war,  from  which  she  was  sin- 
gularly averse,  may  be  ascribed  at  thai  rapid 
improvement  at  home,  which  took  place  under 
her  reign^ — ^If  we  were  to  estimate  Elizabeth  as 
a  private  fbmale,  she  would  doubtleseappear  en- 
titled to  but  little  veneration.  If  as  an  instru- 
ment raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to  carry 
through  the  most  arduous  enterprises  in  the 
most  difficult  emergencies,  we  can  hardly  rate 
her  too  highly.  We  owe  her  much  as  English- 
men. As  proteetants,  what  do  We  not  owe  her  7 
If  we  look  at  the  woman,  wo  shall  see  much  to 
blame ;  if  at  the  sovereign,  we  shall  see  ahnost 
every  thing  to  admire. — Her  great,  faults  though 
they  derogated  firom  her  personal  character,  sel- 
dom deeply  affected  her  administration.  In  one 
instance  only,  her  favouritism  was  prejudicial 

*  Particalarly  her  keeping  the  see  of  Ely  vacant  nioe- 
1  tben  yean,  in  <mier  to  Ketain  the  veveMie. 
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to  Um  state :  her  appointment  of  Leioeeter  to 
the  naval  cAbmand,  for  which  he  was  utterly 
nnfit.  On  many  oceaaione,  aa  we  have  elsewhere 
obaeryed,  her  ver^  panions  sapplied  what  wae 
wantiB|r  in  principle.  Thus,  her  violent  attach- 
ments miffht  have  made  her  indiscriminately 
lavi^,  if  they  had  not  been  coanteracted  by  ttet 
parsimoniooaness  which  never  forsook  her.  Ae- 
oordingly,  in  the  midst  of  her  lamentafions  for 
the  death  of  Leicester,  we  see  her  grief  did  not 
make  her  forget  to  seize  his  goods,  and  to  repay 
herself  for  what  she  had  lent  him. 

Oar  censures,  therefore,  most  not  be  lost  in 
our  admiration,  nor  most  our  gratitude  warp 
oar  judgment  And  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Elizabeth,  with  so 
much  power,  so  much  prudence,  and  so  much 
popularity,  should  at  length  become  completely 
miserable,  and  die,  neglected  and  forsaken,  her 
sun  setting  inffbrioosly  after  so  bright  a  day  of 
prosperity  and  honour. 

May  we  not  venture  to  attribute  it  to  the  de. 
ftctiveness,  not  to  sav  unsoundness,  of  her  moral 
principles?  Though  corrupt  principles  for  a 
oertein  period  may  conceal  themselves,  and  even 
dazzle,  by  the  success  of  the  projecto  to  which, 
in  the  view  of  snperficial  reasoners,  they  may 
have  appeared  conducive ;  they  will,  in  a  long 
eoorse  of  action,  betray  their  intrinsic  weakness. 
-^They  may  not  entirely  have  prevented  the 
pablic  good  eiFecto  of  other  osefbl  qualities  with 
which  they  were  associated  ;  but  they  do  most 
&laUy  operate  against  the  personal  honour  of 
the  individual ;  and  against  her  reaping  that 
harvest  of  gratitude  and  respect,  to  which  she 
miffht  otherwise  have  been  so  justly  entitled. 

Vanity  was,  too  probably,  the  spring  of  some 
of  Elizabeth's  most  admired  actions ;  but  the 
nme  vanity  also  produced  that  jeabnsy,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  Mary.  It  was  the 
•ame  vanitv  which  led  her  first  to  ooart  the  ad. 
miration  of  Essex,  and  then  to  sofier  him  to  fall 
•  victim  to  her  wounded  pride.  Her  temper 
was  anoontroUed. — While  we  pardon  her  igno- 
ranee  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  we  should  not 
forget  how  little  she  respected  the  privileges  of 
paniament,  claiming  a  right  of  imprisoning  ito 
very  members,  withoat  deigning  to  give  any 
aoeoont  of  her  proceedings. 

Policy  was  her  fovoante  science,  but  in  that 
day  a  uberai  policy  was  not  understood ;  and 
Elisabeth  was  too  apt  to  substitute  both  simnla. 
taon  and  dissimulation  for  an  open  and  generous 
oooduet  This  dissimulation  at  length  lost  her 
the  confidence  of  her  subjects,  and  while  it  in- 
spired her  with  a  distrust,  it  also  forfeited  the 
attachment  of  her  friends.  Her  insincerity,  as 
was  natural,  infected  those  around  her.  The 
Toung  Cecil  himself  was  so  far  alienated  from 
his  rojral  mistress,  and  tainted  with  the  prevail- 
hig  spirit  of  intrigue,  as  to  be  secretly  oorres- 
ponding  with  her  rival  James. 
^  That  such  mortifying  occurrences  were  too 
likely  to  arise,  firom  the  very  nature  of  existing 
•ireamstances,  where  the  dying  prince  was  the 
last  of  her  raoe,  and  the  near^  vacant  throne 
•bout  to  be  possessed  by  a  stranger,  must  as- 
saredly  be  alk>wed.  But  it  mi^  stiU  be  asserted, 
that  nothing  but  deficiency  of  moral  character 
oottld  have  so  desolated  the  dosing  scene  of  an 


illastrious  princess.  Real  virtne  wUI,  in  every 
rank,  draw  upon  it  disinterested  rmrd ;  and  a 
truly  virtuous  sovereign  will  not  be  shut  oq| 
from  a  more  than  ordinary  share  in  this  genemi 
blessing.  It  is  honourahle  to  human  nature  to 
see  the  chring  William  pressing  to  his  bosom  the 
hand  of  Bentick ;  but  it  will  dq  still  more  con. 
solatory  as  well  as  instructive  to  compare,  with 
the  forsaken  death-bed  of  Elisabeth,  the  eaem- 
plarv  cloeing  scenoe  of  the  second  Mary  as  de- 
scribed by  Burnetaan  eye-witness  of  the  afiect- 
ing  event  which  he  relates. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Moral  mivantagei  to  he  derived  from  ike  otudy 
of  hietory,  independent  of  the  examjiee  it  ex- 
hibite. — iketory  provea  the  corruption  of  human 
luUure, — It  demonotratee  the  euperintending 
power  of  Providence — tUuetratedoy  ingtancet, 

Ths  knowledge  of  great  evente  and  splendid 
characters,  and  even  of  the  cu8toms,1aws,  and 
manners  of  difierent  nations ;  an  acquaintance^ 
however  accurate,^  with  te  sUto  of  the  arts,  sci- 
ences,  and  oemknerce  of  those  nations,  important 
as  is  this  knowledge,  must  not  however  be  con- 
sidered as  of  primary  importonce  in  the  studv 
of  histoiT. — ^There  are  stiU  higher  uses  to  whicn 
that  study  may  be  turned.  History  furnishes  a 
strong  practical  illustration  of  one  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  our  religion,  the  corruption 
of  human  nature.  To  this  truth  it  constantly 
bears  witness  by  exemplifying  it  under  every 
shape  and  shade,  and  colour,  and  ^^radation ;  the 
annals  of  the  world,  indeed,  from  ite  commence- 
ment to  the  present  hour,  presenting  little  else 
than  a  strongly  interwoven  tissue  of  those  cor- 
ruptions, and  their  attendant  calamities. 

History  every  where  proves  the  helplessness 
and  natural  inability  of  man,  the  insufficiency 
of  all  such  moral  principles  as  can  be  derived 
from  nature  and  experience ;  the  necessity  of 
explicit  instruction  respecting  our  true  happi- 
ness, and  of  divinely  commumcated  strength  In 
order  to  ite  attainment ;  and  consequently,  the 
inconceivable  worth  of  that  life  and  immorteli- 
ty,  which  are  so  fhlly  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospel. 

That  reader  looks  to  little  purpose  over  the 
eventful  page  of  history,  who  does  not  accustom 
himself  to  mark  therein  the  finger  of  the  At 
mighty,  governing  kings  and  kingdoms;  pro- 
longing or  contracting  Sie  duration  of  empires ; 
tracing  out  beforehand,  in  the  unimpeachable 
page  of  the  prophet  Daniel,*  an  outline  of  suc- 
cessive empires,  which  subsequent  evente  have 

*  The  parts  of  tbe  book  of  Daniel  ehiefly  alluded  to 
aie  NebuclwdDesBar*e  dream  and  Daniel's  interpveta> 
tion  of  it,  in  tbe  leeond  chapter ;  and  bis  own  vinon  of 
the  four  beasts,  in  the  eighth.  These  two  paseaffes 
alone,  preserved  as  they  have  been  hy  the  most  invete* 
rale  enemies  of  Gbrislianity,  amount  to  an  irreArasible 
demonstration  that  our  religion  is  divine.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  learned  oppoRn  of  SSVelatioiris 
said  to  have  denied  the  possibility  of  these  prophecies 
having  eiisted  before  the  events.  But  we  know  they 
dU  exist,  and  no  modern  infidel  daMm  to  dispute  it.->- 
But,  admitting  this,  however  they  may  Uke  reflige  in 
their  own  ineonseqiieooe  of  mind,  thiy  inevitably, 
though  Indirectly,  aUow  the  tmtli  of  Christianity. 
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realuad  with  the  laott  critical  ezactnem ;  and 
desoribing  their  eventful  snbeervience  to  tho  spi- 
litual  kingdom  of  the  Mewiah,  with  a  circum- 
ttantial  accuracy  which  the  well-informed  Chris- 
tian,  who  is  versed  in  scripture  language,  and 
whose  heart  is  interested  in  the  subject,  reads 
with  unutterable  and  never-ceasing  astonish- 
ment It  is,  in  fact,  ibis  wonderful  correspond- 
en«e,  which  gives  its  highest  value  to  the  more 
aacient  half  of  the  historic  series.  What  would 
it  profit  us,  at  this  day,  to  learn  from  Xenophon, 
that  the  Assyrian  monarch  had  subjueruted  all 
those  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Media, 
which  spread  eastward  from  the  Mediterranean, 
if  it  were  not  that,  by  this  statement,  he  confirms 
that  important  portion  of  sacred  and  prophetic 
history !  And  to  what  solidly  useful  purpose 
would  the  same  historian^s  detail  of  th^  taking 
of  Babylon  be  applicable,  if  it  did  not  forcibly  as 
well  as  minutely,  illustrate  the  almost  equally 
detailed  denunciations  of  the  prophet  Isaiah?  It 
was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this 
correspondence  between  sacred  prophecy  and 
ancient  history ;  and  showing,  bj  how  regular 
a  providential  chain  the  successive  empires  of 
fhe  ancient  world  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  ultimately  with  iDbristianity,  that  the 
excellent  Rollin  composed  his  well-known  work; 
and  the  impression  which  his  researches  *lefl 
upon  his  own  mind,  may  be  seen  in  those  sab- 
Hmely  pious  remarks  with  which  his  last  volume 
is  concluded. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical parts  of  scripture  will  prepare  us  for 
reading  profane  history  with  great  advantage. 
In  the  former  we  are  admitted  within  the  veil. 
We  are  informed  how  the  vices  of  nations  drew 
down  on  them  the  wraih  of  the  Almighty ;  and 
how  some  neighbouring  potentate  was  employed 
as  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance.  How 
his  ambition,  his  courage,  and  military  skill 
were  but  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  divine  pre- 
diction, or  of  inflicting  the  divine  punishment. 
How,  when  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  sentence  (j^  Heaven,  had  performed 
his  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside,  and  was 
himself^  perhaps  in  his  turn,  humbled  and  laid 
low.  Such 'are  the  familiar  incidents  of  his- 
toric and  prophetic  Scripture.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we  received 
fiom  thence,  we  shall  have  learned  in  the  divine 
school  to  litUe  purpose,  if  we  do  not  find  the  be- 
■efit  of  our  studies  in  the  genera]  impression 
and  habits  of  mind  which  we  derive  from  them ; 
if  we  do  not  open  our  eyes  to  the  agency  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  varying  fortunes  of  nations,  and 
in  the  talents,  characters,  and  fates  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

Do  we  read  in  the  prophetic  page  the  solemn 
call  and  designations  of  Cyrus  ? — Let  us  learn 
to  recognise  no  less,  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Almighty^a  Gustavus,  and  a  Marlborough !  Are 
we  many  hundred  years  before  informed,  by 
Him  who  can  alone  see  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, of  the  military  exploits  of  the  conqueror 
of  Babylon,  and  the  overtumer  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  7 — Let  qs  learn  to  refer  no  less  to  that 
same  all-diaDosing  power,  the  victories  of  Lutzen 
and  of  Blemieim,  the.  humiliation  of  Austrian 
arrogance,  and  of  French  ambition. 


Another  important  end  to  the  study  of  general 
history,  distinct  from  that  which^as  just  been 
mentioned,  but  by  no  means  unconnected  with 
it,  is  the  contemplation  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  as  exercised  in  gradually  civilizing  the 
human  race,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
own  agitation.  In  this  view  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  should  be  particularly  led  to  observe  that 
mysterious  yet  roost  obvious  operation  of  Provi- 
dence, by  which,  through  successive  ages,  the 
complicated  chaos  of  human  agency  has  been 
so  over-ruled  as  to  make  all  things  work  together 
ibr  general  good :  the  hostile  collision  of  natkMia 
being  often  made  conducive,  almost  in  its  im- 
mediate consequences,  to  their  common  benefit, 
and  oflen  rendered  subservient  to  the  general 
improvement,  and  progressive  advancement  of 
the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind. 

If  this  view,  respecting  the  world  at  largo, 
should  be  deemed  too  vast  for  satisfactory  oonai- 
deration,  it  may  be  limited  to  that  part  with 
which  we  are  most  nearly  connected ;  and  to 
which  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to  say,  that  Divine 
Providence  itself  has,  during  the  latter  agea  of 
the  world,  seemed  to  direct  its  chief  attention-ir- 
I  mean  the  continent  of  Europe.  Let  it  simplj 
be  asked,  what  was  the  state  of  this  continent 
two  thousand  years  ago?  The  answer  must  bo 
— from  the  Alps  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  a  moral 
as  well  as  physical  wilderness.  That  the  human 
powers  were  fi>rmed  for  extended  exercise,  and 
in  some  sense  for  boundless  improvement,  tho 
very  contemplation  of  those  powers  is  sufficient 
to  evince.  But  that  improvement  had  not  then 
begun,  nor  was  the  frost  of  their  dreariest  win- 
ter more  benumbing  than  that  in  which  their 
minds  had  been  for  ages  locked  up.  To  what 
then  but  a  regular  desjf  n  of  Providence  can  wo 
attribute  the  amazing  change !  And  it  is  doubt- 
less the  part,  no  less  of  religious  gratitude  than 
of  philosophical  curiosity,  to  inquire  into  the  ee* 
ries  of  instrumental  causes  by  which  the  trans- 
formation was  effected.  This  interesting  and 
most  instructive  intelligence  is  oonveyed  to  oe 
by  history.  We  mark  the  slow  but  steady  do- 
velopement  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  plan.  Wo 
see  the  ambition  of  Rome-  breaking  up  the  soil 
with  ito  resistless  plough-share,  and  soatteriiw 
even  through  these  British  isles  the  first  see£ 
of  civilization.  We  see  tho  northern  invadere 
burst  forth  with  irreoistiUo  violenoe,  bringing 
back,  to  all  human  appearanoe,  tho  former  deso- 
lation ;  but,  in  reality,  conducing,  though  with 
an  operation  like  that  of  lava  fkom  a  volcano,  to 
a  richer  harvest  of  social  and  civil  happiness. 
We  see  all  that  was  really  valuable  spring  np 
again  afresh,  mingled  with  new  principles  of 
utility  and  comfort ;  and  above  all,  quickened 
and  enriched  by  the  wide-spread  influences  of  a 
pure  and  heavenly  religion.  We  see  tho  violent 
passions  providentially  let  loose,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  society  to  be  roused  from  a  perni- 
cious torpor.  We  see  an  enthusiastic  rage  for 
conquests  in  Asia,  inducing  an  activity  of  mind, 
and  enlargeipent  of  view,  out  of  which  eventu- 
ally grew  commerce,  liberty,  literature,  philoeo- 
phy,.and  at  length,  even  religious  refbrmation. 
In  brief,  if  in  our  perusal  of  history,  we  take 
true  wisdom  for  our  guide,  we  shall  not  only  bo 
instructed   by  that    gracious   progreesiveneia 
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which  U  discernaUeia  put  events,  hat,  notwitb- 
Btanding  tbeNlwful  concussions  of  the  present 
period,  we  shall  learn  to  trust  Almighty  wisdom 
and  goodness  for  what  is  to  come.  And  we 
shall  be  ready  to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  yet  great- 
ly increased  happiness  of  nunkind,  when  we 
consider,  that  the  hand  which  brought  us  from 
barbarism  to  our  present  circumstances  is  still 
over  us ; — ^that  progression  to  still  better  habits 
is  equally  possible,  and  equally  necessary ;  and 
that  no  means  were  xendered  more  conducive  to 
aoch  progrees,  in  the  period  which  is  passed,  than 
'the  agitations  of  the  same  awful  and  afflictive 
kind  which  we  are  now  doomed  to  contemplate. 
•  It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  Infinite  wisdom 
often  permito  human  evils  to  balance  each  other, 
and  in  subservience  to  his  grand  purpose  of 

Seneral  good,  not  only  sete  good  against  evil, 
at  oftent  where  the  counteracting  principle  of 
zeligion  seems  .wholly  suspended,  prevent  any 
fiita!  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  human  ajl 
&irs,  by  allowing  one  set  of  vices  to  counter- 
balance another. — Thus,  societies,  which  ap- 
pear, on  a  general  view,  to  have  almost  wholly 
thrown  off  the  divine  government,  are  still  pre- 
served  fbr  better  things,  or  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  the  righteous  few,  who  still  remain  in  them, 
by  means  of  those  exertions  which  bad  men 
make  from  selfish  motives ;  or  by  the  vigilance 
with  which  one  party  of  bad  men  watches  over 
another.  The  clash  of  parties,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  human  opinion,  are  likewise  oflen  over- 
ruled fi>r  good.  The  compages  of  the  public 
mind,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  are  no  less 
kept  together,  than  the  component  parte  of 
matter,  by  opposite  tendencies.  And,  as  all 
human  agente  are  nothmg  but  the  instruments 
of  God,  he  can  with  equal  efficacy,  though  doubt- 
less not  with  the  same  complacency,  cause 
the  effecte  of  evil  passions  to  be  counteracted 
bv  each  other,  as  well  as  by  the  opixwite 
▼irtues.  For  instance,  were  it  not  for  indo- 
lence and  the  dread  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
ambition  would  deluge  the  world  in  blood. 
The  love  of  praise,  and  the  love  of  indul- 
gence, assist,  through  their  mutual  opposition, 
to  keep  each  other  in  order.  Avarice  and 
Toluptuonsness  are  almost  as  hostile  to  each 
other,  as  either  is  to  the  opposite  virtues ;  there- 
ftro,  by  pulling  different  ways,  they  contribute 
to  keep  the  world  in  equipoise.  Thus,  the  san^e 
divine  hand,  which  had  so  adjusted  the  parte 
and  the  properties  of  matter,  as  that  their  ap- 
parent  opposition  produces,  not  disruption,  but 
oarmony,  and  promotes  the  general  order,  has 
also  conceived,  through  the  action  and  counter- 
action of  the  human  mind,  that  no  jar  of  passion, 
no  abuse  of  free  a^ncy,  shall  eventually  defeat 
the  wise  and  gracious  purposes  of  heaven. 

For  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
scarcely  need  go  farther  than  the  character  of  our 
own  heroic  EUzabeth.  Her  passions  were  na- 
turallv  of  the  strongest  kind ;  and  it  most  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  they  were  not  always  under 
the  oontroul  of  principle.  To  what  then  can  we 
so  fiurly  ascribe  the  success  which,  even  in  such 
instances,  attended  her,  as  the  effect  of  one 
strong  passion  forcibly  operating  on  another  ? 
Inclinations  which  were  too  violent  to  be  check- 
ed by  reason  were  met  and  counteracted  by. 


opposite  inclinations  of  equal  viofence;  and 
through  the  direction  of  Providence,  the  pas* 
sion  fuially  predominant  was  generally  fiivonr- 
able  to  the  public  good. 

•  Do  we  then  mean  to  admit,  that  the  Almighty 
approves  of  these  excesses  in  individuals,  by 
which  his  wisdom  often  works  for  the  general 
benefit 7. God  forbid.  Nothing  surely  could  bo 
loss  approved  by  him,  than  the  licentiousness 
and  cruelty  of  our  eighth  Henry,  though  H0 
over-ruled  those  epormities  for  the  advantages 
of  the  communityt  and  employed  them,  as  his 
instruments  for  restoring  good  government,  and 
for  introducing,  and  at  length  establishing,  the 
reformation.  England  enjoys  the  inestimable 
blessing  but  the  monarch  is  not  the  less  re* 
sponsible  personally  for  his  crimes.  We  are 
equally  certain,  that  God  did  not  approve  of  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Alexander,  or  of  his  in» 
credible  acquisition  of  territory  by  means  of 
unjust  wars.  Yet,  from  that  ambition,  those 
wars,  and  those  oonquesto,  how  much  may  the 
condition  of  mankind  have  been  meliorated? 
The  natural  humanity  of  this  hero,  which  he 
had  improved  by  the  study  of  philosophy  under 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  world,  dis- 
posed him  to  turn  his  conquests  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  He  founded  seventy  cities,  says 
his  historian,  so  situated  as  to  promote  com- 
merce and  diffuse  civilization.  Plutarch*  ob- 
serves, that  had  those  nations  not  been  conquer- 
ed, Egypt  would  have  had  no  Alexandria,  Meso- 
potamia, no  Selucia.  He  also  informs  us,  that 
Aleiander  introduced  marriage  into  one  con- 
quered country,  and  agriculture  into  another  j 
that  one  barbarous  nation,  who  used  to  eat  their 
parente,  was  led  by  him  to  reverence  and  main- 
tain them ;  that  he  taught  the  Persians  to  re- 
spect, and  not  to  marry  their  mothers;  the 
Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat  their  dead. 

There  was  on  the  whole,  something  so  extra- 
ordinary in  the  career  of  this  monarch,  and  in  the 
resulte  to  which  it  led,  that  his  historian  Arrian, 
amidst  all  the  darkness  of  paganism,  was  in- 
duced  to  say,  that  Alexander  seemed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence. 

Did  the  same  just  Providence,  approve  of 
the  usurpation  of  Augustus  over  his  fallen 
country  ? — No— but  Providence  employed  it  as 
the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  remote  pro- 
vinces, which  the  tyrannical  republic  had  so 
long  harassed  and  oppressed ;  and  also  of  estab- 
lishing a  general  uniformity  of  law,  and  facility 
of  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation,  which 
were  signally  subservient  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
divine  religion,  which  was  so  soon  to  enlighten 
and  to  bless  mankind. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  more,  were 
thousands  might  be  adduced — Did  the  Almighty 
approve  those  frantic  wars  which  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  name  of  holy  ?  Yet,  with  all  the 
extravagance  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  ruinous 
failure  which  attended  ite  execution,  many 
beneficial  consequences,  as  has  been  already  in- 
timated, were  permitted,  incidentally,  to  grow 
out  of  them.  The  Crusaders,  as  their  historians 
denionstrate,t  beheld  in  their  march,  countries 

*  auoted  by  Gillies  vol.  iii.  p.  385.        • 

t  Bee  especially  Roberteon's  State  of  Europe 
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in  which  civHization  had  made  a  i^reater  pro- 
gress than  in  their  own.  They  saw  foreign 
manufactares  in  a  state  of  improvement  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accostomed  at  home. 
They  perceived  remains  of  knowledge  in  the 
East,  of  which  Europe  had  almost  lost  sight 
Their  native  ^judices  were  diminished  in 
witnessing  improvements  to  which  the  state  of 
their  own  country  presented  comparative  bar- 
iMirity.  The  first  faint  gleam  of  light  dawned 
on  them,  the  first  perceptions  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance  were  awakened,  and  the  first  rodiments 
of  many  an  art  were  oommnnicated  to  them  by 
this  personal  acqaaintanoe  with  more  polished 
countries.  Their  views  of  commerce  were  im- 
proved, and  their  means  of  extending  it  were 
enlars^ed. 

It  IS  Bcaroelv  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ex- 
cess to  which  the  popes  carried  their  usnrpation, 
and  the  Romish  clerjry,  their  corruptions,  was, 
by  the  Providence  of  God,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  reformation.  The  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  though  in  itself  a  most  de. 
piftrable  scene  of  crimes  and  calamities,  became 
the  occasion  of  most  important  benefits  to  our 
coimtries,  by  compelling  the  only  accomplished 
scholars  then  in  the  world  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe.  To  these  countries 
they  carried  with  them  the  Greek  lanffuaffc, 
which  ere  long  proved  one  of  the  providential 
means  of  introducing  the  most  important  event 
that  has  occurred  since  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity. 

May  we  not  now  add  to  the  number  of  in- 
stances  in  which  Providence  has  over-ruled  the 
crimes  of  men  for  good,  a  recent  exemplification 
of  the  doctrine,  in  the  ambition  of  that  person, 
who,  by  his  unjust  assumption  of  imperial 
power  m  a  neighbouring  nation,  has,  though 
unintentionally,  almost  annihilated  the  wild 
outcry  of  false  liberty,  and  the  tlamour  of 
mad  democracy  7 

All  those  contingent  events  which  lie  without 
the  limits  and  calculations  of  human  foresight ; 
all  those  variable  loose  uncertainties  which  men 
call  chance,  has  God  taken  under  his.  own  oeir- 
tain  disposal  and  absolute  controul.  To  reduce 
uncertainty  to  method,  confusion  to  arrange- 
ment, and  contingency  to  order,  is  solely  the 
prerogative  of  Almighty  power. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  intention  of 
these  remarks,  than  to  countenance,  in  the 
slightest  decree,  thejdoctrine  of  optimism  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  wss  maintained  by  Mr.  Pope. 
Far  be  it  from  the  writer,  to  intimate  that  the 
good  which  has  thus  providentially  been  pro- 
duced out  of  evil,  is  greater  than  the  good, 
which  would  have  been  produced  had  no  such 
evil  been  committed  ;  or  to  insinuate,  that  the 
crimes  of  men  do  not  diminish  the  quantity  of 
good  which  is  enjoyed.  This  would,  indeed,  be 
to  furnish  an  apology  for  vice.  That  God  can 
and  doe$  bring  good  out  of  evil,  is  unquestion- 
ably true ;  but  to  affirm,  that  he  brings  more,  or 
so  much  good  out  of  evil  as  he  would  have 
brought  out  of  good,  had  good  been  practised, 
would  be  indeed  a  dangerous  position. 

If,  therefore,  Grod  often  *  educes  good  from  ill,* 
yet  man  has  no  right  to  count  upon  his  always 
doing  it  in  the  same  degree  in  which  he  ap- 


points that  ^qod  shall  be  productive  of  good.  To 
resume  the  illustration,  thereforoi  from  a  few  of 
the  instances  already  adduced ;  what  an  exleO' 
sive  blessing  might  Alexander,  had  he  acted 
with  other  views  and  to  other  ends,  have  proved 
to  that  world,  whose  happiness  he  impaired  by 
his  ambition,  and  whose  morals  he  corrnotod  by 
his  example !  How  much  more  effectually,  and 
immediately  might  the  reformation  have  been 
promoted,  had  Henry,  laying  aside  the  blind- 
ness of  prejudice,  and  subduing  the  turbulence 
of  passion,  been  the  teabos  and  consistent  sap- 
porter  of  the  protestant  cause  ( the  virtuous  has-' 
band  of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the  parent  of 
children  all  educated  in  the  sound  principles  of 
the  reformation?  Again,  had  the  popes  efEso» 
tually  reformed  themselves,  how  might  the  unity 
of  the  churches  have  been  promoted :  and  even 
the  schisms,  which  have  arisen  in  protestant 
communities,  been  diminished!  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  recapitulate  other  instances; 
these,  it  is  presumeo,  being  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  obviate  any  charge  of  the  most  distant 
approach  towards  the  fatal  doctrine  of  Necea. 
sity. 


CHAP.  XV. 
On  the  di$tinguuMng  eharaeUr  9f  CkruHamty. 

Thk  great  leading  truths  of  Scripture  are 
fow  in  number,  though  the  spirit  of  them  is 
difiTused  through  every  page.  The  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Almighty ;  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship which  he  requires;  the  introduction  of 
natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  world  ;  the  restora- 
tion of  man ;  the  life,  death,  character,  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Redeemer;  the  holy  example  he  has 
Cen  us ;  the  divine  system  of  ethics  which  he 
bequeathed  us;  the  awful  sanctions  with 
which  they  are  enforced ;  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  eternal  world ;  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance ;  the  pardon  of  sin  through  faith  in  a  Re- 
deemer ;  the  offer  of  divine  assistance ;  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  life.  The  Scripture  describes 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  exemplify  its  truth ; 
whose  lives  bear  testimony  to  the  perfoction  of 
the  divine  law ;  and  whose  characters,  however 
douded  with  infirmity,  and  subject  to  tempta- 
tion, yet,  acting  under  its  authority  and  in- 
fluence, evince,  by  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct,  that  they  really  embrace  religion  as  a 
governing  principle  of  the  heart,  and  as  the 
motive  to  all  virtue  in  the  life. 

In  forming '  the  mind  of  the  royal  pupil,  an 
early  introduction  to  these  Scriptures,  the  de- 
pository of  such  important  truths,  will  doubtless 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 
And  as  her  mind  opens,  it  will  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  point  out  to  her,  how  one  great  event 
led  to  another  still  greater ;  till  at  length  we  see 
a  series  accomplished,  and  an  immovable  foun- 
dation laid  for  our  faith  and  hope,  which  in- 
cludes every  essential  principle  oi  moral  virtue 
and  genuine  happiness. 

To  have  given  rules  for  moral  conduct  might 
appear,  to  mere  human  wisdom,  the  aptest 
method  of  improving  our  nature.— And,  accord 
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in^iy,  we  find  BQch  m  ooane  generally  panned . 
by  the  ancient  moralists,  both  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  Of  this,  it  is  not  the  least  inconvenient 
result,  that  rules  must  be  rooltiplied  to  a  degree 
the  most  barthensome  and  perplexing.  And 
there  would  be,  after  all,  a  necessity  for  inoes- 
Mint  altsration,  as  the  rules  of  one  age  could  not 
Iw  expected  to  correspond  with  the  manners  of 
another.  This  inconvenience  miffht  perhaps,  in 
aome  degree  be  avoided,  by  entailing  on  a  peo- 
ple an  undeviating  sameness  of  manners.  But, 
even  when  this  has  been  effected,  how  oppres. 
■ively  minute;  and  how  disgustingly  trivial  are 
the  anthorixed  codes  pf  instruction !  Of  this 
every  fresh  translation  fk'om  the  moral  writings 
of  the  east  is  an  exemplification ;  as  if  the  mind 
csould  be  made  pure  l^  overloading  the  memory ! 

It  is  one  of  the  perractions  of  revealed  religion, 
that,  instead  of  mu]tiplyio|[  rules,  it  estabhshes 
principles.  It  traces  up  right  conduct  into  a 
lew  radical  dispositions,  which,  when  once  fully 
Ibrmed,  are  the  natural  sources  of  correspondent 
temper  and  action.  To  implant  these  disposi- 
tions,  then^  u  the  leading  object  of  what  we  may 
Tenture  to  call  the  Scripture  philosophy.  And 
as  the  heart  roust  be  the  seat  of  that  which  is  to 
influence  the  prhole  man,  so  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
heart  that  the  holy  Scriptures  address  them- 
■elves.  Their  object  is  to  make  us  Iwe  what  is 
rifht,  rather  than  to  occupy  our  understandings 
with  its  theory.  Knowleige  ffuffeth  up,  says 
one  of  our  divine  instructors,  but  it  is  love  that 
edifieth.  And  the  principle  which  is  here  as. 
Bttmed,  will  be  found  most  strictlv  true,  that  if 
a  love  of  goodness  be  once  thoroughly  implantod, 
we  shall  not  need  many  rules ;  but  we  shall  act 
aright  from  wl^t  we  may  almost  call  a  noble 
kind  of  instinct  « If  thine  eye  be  single,*  says 
oar  Saviour,  'thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light*  Our  religion,  as  taught  in  the  Scrip, 
tare,  does,  in  this  very  instance,  evince  its  hea- 
yenly  origin.  St  Paul,  whose  peculiar  province 
it  seems  to  have  been  to  explain,  as  it  were  sci. 
entifically,  the  great  doctrines  of  his  master, 
gives  us  a  definition  of  Christianity,  which  out- 
ooes  at  once  in  brevity,  in  fulness,  and  even  in 
systematic  exactness  all  that  has  been  ichieved 
in  the  art  of  epitomizing,  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  human  science,— FaitA  whiek  worketh  by  love. 

It  u  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  this  expres- 
sion  substantially  contains  the  whole  scope  and 
tenor  of  both  Testaments ;  the  substance  of  all 
morafity,  and  the  very  life  and  soul  of  human 
Tirtue  and  happiness.  A  want  of  attention  to 
what  St  Paul  means  by  faith,  too  generally 
makes  the  sense  of  the  passage  be  overlooked. 
But  the  well-directed  student  will  discern,  that 
8t  Paul  assumes  exactly  what  has  been  inti- 
mated  above,  that  6od*s  object  in  Revelation  is 
not  merely  to  convey  his  wiU^  but  also  to  mani- 
fest himself;  not  menly  to  pAmulgate  laWs  for 
restraining  or  regulating  conduct,  but  to  display 
his  own  nature  and  attributes,  so  as  to  bring 
back  to  himself  the  hearte  and  aflbctions of  fallen 
man ;  and  that,  accordingly,  he  means  by  ftith, 
the  effectual  and  impressive  apprehension  of 
God,  thus  manifiMted.  In  his  language,  it  is 
not  a  notion  of  the  intellect,  nor  i  tradition 
boldly  residing  in  the  recd8ection,  which  the 
Scriptures  exhibit,  but  an  actual  persuasion  of 


the  divine  realities.  It  is,  in  atet,  such  a  con- 
viction of  what  is  revealed,  as  gives  it  an  effica* 
cy  equal  for  every  practical  purpose,  to  that 
which  is  derived  through  the  evidence  of  our 


Faith,  then,  in  St  Paul's  lanffnage,  is  religion 
in  ite  simplest,  inward  principle^  It  is  the  deep 
and  efficacious  impression,  which  the  dianiiesta* 
tion  of  God,  made  to  ns  in  the  Scripture,  iMght 
in  all  reason  to  produce  in  our  hearte;  but 
which  it  does  not  produce  until,  in  answer  to 
our  earnest  prayer,  his  holy  Spirit  *  opens,  as  it 
were,  our  hearts,*  to  receive  the  things  which 
are  thus  presented  to  our  minds.  When  the  un- 
seen realities  of  religion,  are  able  to  do  more 
with  us  than  the  tempting  objecte  of  this  visible 
world,  then  and  not  before,  is  the  divine  grace 
of  faith  really  formed  within  us. 

That  this  is  the  scriptural  idea  of  faith,  will 
appear  at  once,  from  a  perusal  of  that  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  Scripture  the  eleventh 
chapter  to  the  Hebrews.  The  definition  with 
which  the  chapter  commences,  states  this  pre- 
cise notion  : — *  Faith  is  the  ouhotantiation  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  demonstration  of  things 
not  seen.**  And  the  instances  adduced  are 
most  satisfactory  exemplifications.  *  By  faith, 
Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen 
as  yet,  being  moved  with  fbar,  prepared  an  ark,* 
&C.  *  By  mith,  Moses  forsook  Egypt,  not  fear- 
ing the  wrath  of  the  king,  for  he  endured  as 
seeing  him  who  is  invisible.*  '  With  the  heart,' 
says  St  Paul,  *  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness ;  that  is,  when  the  infinitely  awful  and 
inexpressibly  engaging  views  of  God,  manifest- 
ing himseu  in  the  Scripture,  as  our  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  really,  and  effectually 
impress  themselves  on  our  hearte,  so  as  to  be- 
come the  paramount  principle  of  inward  and 
outward  conduct ;  then,  and  not  before,  we  are 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  believers.  And  this  faith, 
if  real,  must  produce  love ;  for,  when  our  minds 
and  hearte  are  thus  impressed,  our  affections 
must  of  necessity  yield  to  that  impression. — If 
virtue,  said  a  heathen,  cohid  be  seen  with  human 
eyes,  what  astonishing  love  would  it  excite  in 
us!  St  Paul*s  divine  faith  realizes  this  very 
idea.  If  Moses  *  endured  as  seeing  him  who 
is  invisible,'  it  could  only  be,  becauss,  in  seeing 
Grod,  he  beheld  what  filled  up  his  whole  son( 
and  so  engaged  his  hopes  and  fean^  but,  above 
all,  his  love,  as  to  raise  him  above  the  low  al- 
luremente  of  the  world,  and  the  puny  menaces 
of  mortals.  It  is  said  of  him;  that  *  he  account- 
ed  even  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  richee 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt;'  a  prefbrenoe 
which  implies  the  strongest  affection,  as  well  as 
the  deepest  eonvietion,  Hir  case,  then,  clearly 
illustrates  what  St  Paul  says  of  faith  working 
by  love ;  his  apprehension  &[  God  being  so  deep 
and  lively,  as  to  fix  his  supreme  love  on  that 
supreme  excellence,  which  was  thus,  as  it  were, 
visible  to  his  mind ;  the  current  of  his  temper, 
and  the  course  of  his  actions,  followed  this  para- 
mount direction  of  his  heart 

*  I  tinu  venture  to  atreng then  tlie  expremion  in  the 
authoiii<*d  trRnslation,  in  order  to  convey  Rome  clearer 
idea  of  the  orifllnal  terms,  which,  ai  the  beat  critics  al- 
low, have,  pet  haps,  a  Ibroe  to  wbidi  no  English  words 
candojustiee. 
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The  ScrifAllre  then,  in  reality,  does  not  so 
ranch  teach  U8  how  to  be  virtuous,  as,  if  we 
Comply  with  its  intention,  actually  makes  us  so. 
It  is  St  PauPs  argument  through  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  that  even  the  most  perfect  code 
of  laws  which  could  be  given,  would  fall  inA. 
nitely  short  of«ur  exigencies,  if  it  only  gave  the 
rules,  wiuiout  inspiring  the  disposition. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  afforded  admirable 
mora]  precepts,  and  even  the  sages  of  the  hea- 
then world  had  found  out  many  excellent  max- 
ima; but,  an  inspiriting  principle,  by  which 
men  might  be  made  to  love  goodness  as  well  as 
to  ^not0  its  was  that  of  which  the  Gentiles,  and, 
in  some  measure,  the  Jews  also,  stood  in  need. 
And  to  furnish  this  principle  by  inspiring  such 
a  faith  in  God,  as  must  produce  love  to  God, 
and,  by  producing  love  to  God,  become  opera- 
tive in  every  species  of  virtue,  is  avowedly  the 
supreme  object  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  - 

And,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  Scriptiire  repre- 
sents to  us /acts,  and  doctrines  founded  on  facts, 
rather  than  theorieB ;  because  facts  are  alone 
fitted  to  work  on  the  heart.  In  theories,  the  un- 
derstandiiig  acts  for  itself;  in  apprehending 
facts,  it  acts  subserviently  to  the  higher  powers 
of  the  soul,  merely  furnishing  to  the  affections 
those  objects  for  which  they  naturally  look ;  and 
distinguishing  false  and  seductive  appearances 
from  real  sources  of  delight  and  comfort  In 
this  way  the  sacred  Scriptures  make  the  fullest 
use  of  our  rational  powers,  uniformly  present 
ing  such  facts,  as  grow  clearer  the  more  severe- 
ly they  are  examined :  completely  satisfVing  our 
understandings,  as  to  their  aptness  to  the  great 
purpose  of  working  on  our  hearts,  and,  on  the 
whole,  making  our  religion  as  reasonable,  as  if^ 
like  the  mathematical  truth,  it  had  been  exclu- 
sively addressed  to  our  intellect ;  while  its  in- 
fluence on  the  rightly  disposed  heart  gives  such 
an  inward  proof  of  its  divinity  as  As  merely  ra- 
tional scheme  could,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
possess. 

Let,  then,  the  royal  pupil  be  carefully  taught, 
that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  examined,  nor  the 
sacred  Scriptures  perused,  is  if  tliey  were  mere- 
ly to  be  believed,  and  remembered,  and  held  in 
speculative  reverence.  Bat,  let  it  ratlier  be  im- 
pressed upon  her,  that  the  holy  Scriptures'  are 
God^s  great  means  of  producing  in  ner  heart, 
that  awe  of  his  presence,  that  reverence  of  his 
majesty,  that  delight  in  his  infinite  perfections, 
that  practical  a&ctionate  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has 
sent,  which  constitutes  the  rest,  the  peaee^  the 
ttrengthf  the  Ught^  the  eonaolation  of  every  soul 
which  attains  to  it  Let  her  be  taught  to  regard 
die  oracles  of  Grod,1iot  merely  as  a  light  to  guide 
her  steps,  but,  as  a  sacred  fire  to  animate  and 
invigorate  her  inmost  soul.  A  purifying  flame, 
like  that  upon  the  altar,  from  whence  the  se- 
raph conveyed  the  coal  to  the  lips  of  the  pro- 
Ehet,  who  cried  o^t, '  Lo !  this  hath  touched  my 
ps,  and  mine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  my 
sin  is  purged.* 

That  fbar  of  God,  which  the  Scripture,  when 
used  as  it  ought,  never  fails  to  inspire,  is  felt  by 
the  possessor  to  be  essential  wisd^ ;  and  that 
love  of  God,  which  it  is  no  less  fitted  to  excite, 
is  equally  acknowledged  by  him  whom  it  influ- 


ences, to  be  at  once  essential  virtue,  and  essen- 
tial happiness ;  and  both  united,  are  found  to  be 
that  pure  element  in  which  rational  intelligences 
are  formed  to  live,  and  out  of  which  they  must 
ever  be  perturbed  and  miserable. 

But,  to  make  the  Scripture  thus  efficacious,  it 
must  be  studied  according  to  the  will  of  him 
who  gave  it.  It  is  said  of  oar  Saviour  in  the 
instance  of  his  disciples, — *Then  opened  he 
their  understandings,  that  they,  might  under- 
stand the  Scriptures  ;*  and  it  is  said  of  Lydia, 
saint  PauPs  first  convert  at  Philippi,  *  Tliat  the 
Lord  opened  her  heart,  to  attend  to  the  things 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul/  We  read  of  others 
of  whom  it  is  observed,  *  the  gospel  was  preach- 
ed, but  it  did  not  profit  them,  because  it  was  not 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it*  What 
follows  ?  evidently,  that  the  Scripture,  to  be  read 
effectually,  must  be  read  devoutly  with  earnest 
and  constant  praver  to  him  whose  word  it  is, 
that  he  would  so  impress  it  on  our  hearts,  by  his 
good  Spirit,  that  it  may  become  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvatio%  *  If  any  man  lack  wisdom 
let  him  ask  it  of  God,'  sajs  St  James,  *  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not» 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.* 

But,  one  grand  peculiarity  of  (Christianity  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned — That  it  addresses  us 
not  merely  as  ignorant,  but  as  prejudiced  n/kd 
corrupt ;  as  needing  not  merely  instruction,  but 
reformation.  This  reformation  can  be  accom- 
plished, these  prejudices  and  these  corrupticms 
can  be  removed,  only  by  divine  power.  It  is  a 
new  creation  of  the  soul,  requiring  no  less  than 
its  original  formation,  the  hand  of  the  divine  ar- 
tificer. *The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod ;  Ihey  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him.*  God  must  reveal  them  by  his 
Spirit :  he  must  produce  the  disposition  to  re- 
ceive them. 

To  this  end  no  kind  of  previous  knowledge  is 
more  conducive  than  the  knowledge  of  ourselves 
as  fallen,  depraved,  and  helpless  creatures ;  and, 
therefore,  absolutely  requiring  some  such  gra^ 
cious  interposition  in  our  favour  as  that  which 
the  Scripture  offers.  £!xactly  as  the  malady  is 
felt#  win  the  remedy  be  valued;  and,  conse- 
quently, no  instruction  can  be  more  indispensa- 
ble for  the  royal  pupil,  than  that  which  tends  to 
impress  on  her  mind,  that  in  this  respect  she 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  her  fellow- 
creatures.  That,  from  the  natural  corruption 
of  every  human  heart  whatever  amiable  quali- 
ties an  individual  may  possess,  each  carries 
about  with  him  a  root  of  bitterness,  which,  if 
not  counteracted  by  the  above  means,  will  spread 
itself  through  the  whole  soul,  disfigure  the  cha- 
racter, and  disorder  the  life ;  that  this  malignant 
principle,  while  predominant,  will  admit  but  of 
a  shadowy  and  4|N^^^^^  «0Oblanoe  of  virtue, 
which  temptation  ever  dissipates,  and  from 
which  the  heart  never  receitee  solid  comfort 
Who  can  enumerate  the  hourly  ealamities  which 
the  proud,  the  self-willed,  the  voluptuous,  are 
inflicting  on  themselves ;  which  rend  and  lace- 
rate  the  bosom,  while  no  eye  perceives  it?  Who 
can  express  the  daily  disappointment,  the  alter* 
nate  fever  and  lassitude  of  him,  whose  heart 
knows  of  no  rest,  but  what  this  disordered  world 
can  afibrd  ? 
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Who  then  is  happy  7  He  alone,  whether  prince 
or  subject,  who,  through  the  powerful  and  salu- 
tary influence  of  revealed  religion  on  his  heart, 
is  so  impressed  with  things  invisible,  as  to  rise 
snperior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  mortality  :  who  so 
believes  and  feels  what  is  contained  io  the  Bible, 
as  to  make  Grod  his  refuge,  his  Saviour  his  trust, 
and  true  practical  holiness  the  chief  object  of 
his  pursuit  To  such  a  oue  his  Bible,  and  his 
doeet,  are  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  trials  and  the 
violence  to  which  he  may  be  exposed.  *  Thou 
shalt  hide  them  privily,*  says  the  Psalmist,  *  by 
thine  own  presence,  from  the  provoking  of  all 
men ;  thou  shalt  keep  them  secretly  in  thy  pa- 
vilion from  the  strife  of  tongues. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

On  the  Scripture  evidenced  of  Christianity^ — 7%e 
Chrietiafl  religion  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  cf  men  ;  and  especially  calculated 
to  supply  the  defects  of  heathen  philosophy. 

If  Christianity  were  examined  with  attention, 
«nd  candour,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  irre- 
flistible  evidences  of  its  divine  origin.  Those 
who  have  formed  continued  trains  of  argument 
in  its  support,  have,  no  doubt,  oflen  effected  very 
valuable  purposes ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  con- 
Tiction  mav  be  attained  in  a  much  simpler  me- 
thod. In  fact,  it  would  imply  a  very  reasonable 
charge  against  Christianity,  if  jts  proofs  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  none  but  scholars  or  phi- 
losophers could  feel  their  conclusiveness. 

A  book  exists  in  the  world,  purporting  to  con- 
tain  the  authentic  records,  and  authoritative 
principles  of  the  one  true  religion.  It  is  obvi- 
ously the  work  not  of  one  person,  or  of  one  age. 
Its  earliest  pages,  on  the  contrary,  are,  beyond 
mil  sober  question,  the  most  ancient  writings  in 
the  world ;  while  its  later  parts  were  confessedly 
composed  at  a  time  much  within  the  limits  of 
historic  certainty ;  a  time,  indeed,  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
period  in  the  retrospect  of  ancient  history ;  and 
whibh,  like  a  distant  eminence  brightly  illumi- 
nated by  the  ravs  of  the  sun,  is  distinctly  seen, 
while  intermediate  tracts  are  involved  in  impe- 
netrable mist 

Against  the  authority  of  this  most  interesting 
volume,  numberless  objections  have  been  raised. 
But,  who  has  yet  clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown 
how  its  existence,  in  the  form  it  bears,  can  be 
rationally  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of 
its  spuriousness  7  That  a  series  of  records  ori- 
ginating so  variously  both  as  to  time,  occasion, 
and  circumstances,  should  involve  some  obscu- 
rity or  difficulty,  or  even  in  tome  instances  ap- 
parent  incongruity,  is  surely  no  cause  of  won- 
der :  and  that  these  should  be  dwelt  upon  and 
exaggerated  by  persons  hostile  to  the  principles 
which  the  volume  contains,  and  which  its  truth 
would  establish,  is  most  natural.  Bat,  which 
of  those  objectors  has  ever  been  able  to  substi- 
fote  a  system  less  liable  to  objection  ?  Have 
any  of  them  given  a  satisfadDry  solution  of  the 
unparalleled  difficulties  which  clog  their  hypo- 
thesis 7     Which  of  them  has  even  attempted 
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I  fully  to  explain  the  simple  phenomenon  of  such 
I  a  volume  being  in  the  world,  on  the  supposition 
of  fabrication  or  imposture  7 

This  book  divides  itself  into  two  great  por- 
tions, the  first  containing  the  account  of  a  pre- 
paratory religion,  given  to  a  single  nation ;  the 
latter  describing  the  completion  of  the  scheme, 
so  far  as  to  fit  this  religion  for  general  benefit, 
and  unlimited  diffusion. 

Respecting  the  first  great  portion  which  we 
call  the  Old  Testament,  the  leading  features  ap- 
pear  peculiarly  striking.  In  this  book  atone, 
during  those  ages,  was  maintained  the  first  great 
truth,  of  there  being  only  onk  litfing  and  true 
Ood:  which,  though  now  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged, was  then  unoonceived  by  the  politest  na- 
tions, and  most  accomplished  philosophers.  And 
respecting  both  portions  of  this  book,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  no  less  interesting  remark  is  to 
be  made,  that,  in  every  essential  point,  nearly 
the  same  view  is  taken  of  man*s  weaknesses 
and  wants,  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  what  is  necessary  to  its  ease  and  comfort, 
as  b  taken  by  the  wisest  heathen  plnlbsopherB ; 
with  this  most  important  difference,  however, 
that  the  chief  good  of  man,  that  pure  perennial 
mental  happiness^  about  which  they  so  much 
discoursed,  afler  which  they  so  eagerly  panted, 
but  of  which  they  so  confessedly  failed,  is  here 
spoken  of  substantially,  in  their  notion  of  it,  as 
a  blessing  actually  possessed^  and  the  feeling  of 
it  descril^d  in  such  language  as  bears,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  human  expressions  to  bear,  the 
stamp  of  conscious  truth  and  unsophisticated 
nature. 

May  we  be  aUowed,  in  this  connexion,  to  give 
a  superficial  sketch  of  the  defects  in  the  system 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  ?  The  belief  in  a 
life  to  come  was  confined  to  a  few,  and  even  in 
them  tliis  belief  was  highly  defective.  Those 
who  asserted  it,  maintained  it  only  in  a  specu- 
lative and  sceptical  way ;  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  produce  an  instance  of  their  using  any 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  Aiture 
state,  as  their  instrument  in  promoting  virtue. 
They  decorated  their  system  with  beautiful  say- 
ings, on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  they 
did  not  support  it  upon  this  basis.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  foundation  to  their  fabric.  Poetry^ 
indeed,  had  her  Elysium,  and  her  Tartarus,  it 
Appears,  however,  that  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  proportion  as  it  advanced,  dimi- 
nished the  strength  of  the  impression  which  the 
poets  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and 
thus  the  very  religion  of  the  sages  tend^  to  les- 
sen among  the  people  the  sense  of  a  future  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  ancient  philosophers  had  no  idea  of  what 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  God.  They  had  some  conception  of 
his  bounty,  of  his  providential  care,  of  all  his. 
natural  perfections ;  and  of  some  even  of  his 
moral  excellences  ;  for  example,  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  justice.  But  their  united  wisdom  ne- 
ver framed  a  sentence  like  that  in  which  the 
true  God  was  revealed  to  Mosea :  *  The  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty.*    It  is  on  this  part 
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of  the  cbaracter  of  God,  that  the  Scripture  is  eo 
abanduitly  full.  This  igrnorance  of  the  mercy 
of  God  aseociated  itself  in  the  heathens,  with 
much  other  religious  and  moral  blindness.  From 
this  ignorance,  Uiat  God  was  mercifiil,  their  only 
means  of  persuading  themselves  that  they  were 
in  his  favour,  was  to  assume  that  they  were  u^ 
right  And,  who  can  estimate  the  moral  con- 
seqpiences  of  an  habitual  effort  to  represent  to 
ourselTes  aU  our  own  acUonsi  as  not  having  any 
of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  as  not  impeaching  our 
MkoM  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  7  The 
lofty  sentiment,  that  they  were  themselves  a  spe- 
cies of  gods,  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  at  once 
as  a  source  of  self-complacency,  and  as  the  sup- 
posed means  of  virtue.  The  Stoic  afiected  to 
rise  superior  to  the  temptations  of  the  body,  to 
eoar  above  all  sense  of  guilt,  and  all  dread  of 
pain,  bpr  the  aid  of  an  extravagant,  and  almost 
atheistical  sentiment,  which  was  opposite  to 
common  sense,  and  subversive  of  all  true  humi- 
fity,  a  quality  which  is  the  very  basis  of  Cbris- 
tiaa  virtues.  He  was  his  own  god :  for  he  as- 
sumed to  himself  to  be  able,  by  hi«  own  strengfth, 
if  he  would  but  exert  it,  to  triumph  over  fortune  ; 
in  other  words,  over  Providence,  over  pain,  fear, 
and  death  itself;  and  to  rise,  by  the  same 
strength,  into  a  participation  of  the  nature  of 
the  Eternal.  Thus,  as  an  eminent  writer  has 
observed,  *  those  who  endeavoured  to  cure  vo- 
luptuousness, resorted  to  pride  as  the  means  of 
virtue.-*  In  the  latter  ages,  indeed,  not  a  few 
appear  to  have  been  at  once  elated  by  stoical 
pride,  and  dissolved  in  epicurean  luxury. 

Their  doctrine  even  of  a  Providence,  connect- 
ed as  if  was  with  the  merely  mundane  system, 
led  to  much  misconception  of  the  nature  of  true 
morality,  and  to  gross  superstition.  From  ig- 
norance  of  future  retributioo,  they  imagined 
that  virtue  and  vice  received  their  exact  recom. 
pence  here.  They  were  religious,  therefore, 
even  to  superstition,  in  assuming  the  existence 
•f  providential  interference  in  the  case  of  the 
commission  of  palpable  crimes ;  and  they  were 
tempted  to  esteem  those  actions,  however  sinful, 
to  be  noofiences  against  God,  which  God  did  not 
mark  by  some  temporal  punishment* 

Such  appear  to  have  hsen  some  of  the  chief 
deficiencies  of  the  heathen  system ;  a  system 
which  strongly  points  out  the  want  of  such  a 
fight  as  that  which  the  Gospel  affords.  The 
jdilosophers  themselves  seemed  conscious  of 
oome  great  defect,  and  thus  the  very  revelation 
which  Christianity  has  furnished,  supplied  all 
that  was  necessary  to  man,  and  comes  recom- 
mended by  the  acknowledged  occasion  for  it 

How  striking  are  the  peculiarities,  how  obvi- 
0|iis  the  superioritv,  which  even  on  a  first  Itten- 
Uve  perusal,  fill  the  mind  of  the  serious  reader 
of  the  Scripture !  But  what  infidel  writer  has 
■o  much  as  taken  its  most  obvious  facts  into  so- 
ber ooiwtdesation  7  who  has  attempted  to  explain 
how  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
differ  as  they  have  done  from  all  the  writers  in 
the  world,  not  only  rn  maintaininj^  so  pore  a 
theobgy,  but  in  connecting  with  it  a  national 

*  A  •triking  instanoe  of  this  flisposition  to  straie  tli« 
daetrino  of  Providence,  was  exhibited  in  the  spwch  of 
Nidas  to  hi>  loliliers,  after  they  were  defeated  at  Sy- 


history,  through  which  that  theology 
a  chain,  binding  together  and  identifying  itself 
witfi  their  whole  system,  civil  and  religiooo? 
This  history,  involving  supernatural  events,  may 
be  a  reason  why  the  wilful  infidel  should  rejeet 
it  without  examination.  But  let  him  who  pro- 
tends to  candour,  attentively  consider  these  re- 
cords, and  try  if  he  can  project  even  an  outline 
of  Jewish  history,  from  which  those  miraculous 
interpositions  shall  bo  consistently  excluded. 
There  are  facts  in  this  narration  which  cannot 
be  disputed  :  the  Jews  necessarily  having  a  his- 
tory as  well  as  other  nations.  Let  the  sober  in- 
fidel, then,  endeavour  to  make  out  for  them  an 
hypothetic  history,  in  which,  leaving  out  every 
thing  miraculous,  all  the  self-evident  phenomena 
shall  be  accounted  for  with  philosophie  plausibi- 
lity. If  this  be  possible,  w.hy  has  it  not  been 
attempted  7  But  if  this  be  really  impracticable, 
I  mean,  if  these  events  do  actually  so  make  up 
the  body  of  their  national  history,  that  no  history 
would  be  left,  if  they  were  to  be  taken  away  ^ 
then  let  some  farther  theory  be  devised,  to  ex- 
plain how  a  history,  thus  exclusively  strange, 
should  stand  connected  with  a  theology  as  ex« 
dusively  true  7  Let  the  sober  deist  prove,  if  he 
can,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  nature 
to  distinguish,  by  such  extraordinarv  interfe- 
rences, that  nation,  which  alone,  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  acknowledged  him ;  or  let 
him  separate,  if  he  be  able,  that  national  recog- 
nition of  the  true  God  from  their  belief  of  those 
distinguishing  interpositions.  If  they  alone  ae- 
knowledged  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  believed  that  that  sovereign  had  sig- 
nally manifested  himself  in  their  behalf,  can  the 
deist  show  that  the  belief  of  the  events  was  not 
essential  to  the  acknowledementof  the  supposed 
author  of  them  7  Or  will  be  assert,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  truth  amongst  that  people, 
who  have  since  actually  communicated  it  to  so 
many  other  men,  perhaps  to  all,  deists  not  ex- 
cepted, who  really  do  embrace  it ;  I  say,  will  he 
soberly  assert  that  such  a  purpose  did  not  justly 
and  consistently  warrant  the  very  kind  of  inter- 
position, which  the  Jewish  history  presents  7 

But  let  the  honest  infidel,  if  such  there  be, 
take  further  into  the  account  the  manner  in 
which  the  maintainors  of  the  one  true  God  have 
acted  upon  that  belief.  Let  him  examine  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  moraliste^  and  see  where 
else,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  genuine  interests 
of  virtue  are  so  practically  provided  for.  Let 
him  read  the  sublime  and  most  eordial  effusions 
,of  the  Old  Testament  poeie^  and  say,  where  else 
the  Author  of  Being,  and  of  all  good,  is  so  folly 
reco^ised,  or  so  suitably  adored  7  Let  him 
consider  the  expostulation  of  the  prophets^  and 
the  self-criminating  records  of  the  Atstorian,  and 
find  for  tliem  any  shadow  of  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Let  the  man  of  genitts  ob- 
serve how  the  minds  of  the  writers  were  elevated, 
on  what  a-  strong  and  steady  pinion  they  soared. 
Let  the  man  of  virttu  reflect  how  deeply  their 
hearts  were  enc-aged ;  and  let  the  man  oneam- 
ing  compare  what  he  reads  here  with  all  thi^ 
has  come  from  heathen  poets,  sages,  or  la^ 
givers ;  and  then,  1st  it  bD  soberly  pronounced, 
whether  it  is  conceivable  that  all  this  should 
exist,  without  seme  adeouate  cause,  and,  whether 
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■njr  canae  can  be  k>  rationally  asaigned,  as  that . 
which  their  venerable  lawgiver  has  himBelf  ex- 
piresaed  in  terms  the  most  critically  opposite,  and 
the  most  unaiTectedly  impreesive'' *  Ask  now,* 
says  he, '  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were 
before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man 
upon  earth ;  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of  hea- 
ven  to  the  other,  whether  there  had  been  any 
socli  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been 
heard  like  it?  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as 
thoa  hast  hear{  and  live  7  or  has  God  assayed 
to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of 
another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and 
by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  an  outstretched 
arnif  and  by  grMt  terrors,  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you,  in  Egypt,  be- 
fore  your  eyes  ?  Unto  thee  it  was  shown  that 
the  Lord  lie  is  God ;  there  is  none  else  beside 
him.  Know,  therefore,  this  day,  and  consider 
it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  He  is  God ;  in 
heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath,  there 
IB  none  else.* 

If  such  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  how  much  more  irre. 
aiatible  must  be  the  impression  made  by  the 
New!  The  peculiarity  which  was  adverted  to 
above,  ought,  even  in  the  eye  of  a  philosophical 
inquirer,  to  engage  deep  attention.  I  mean, 
that  to  which  heathen  sagea  pointed,  as  the  only 
valuable  object  of  human  pursuit,  is  in  this  won- 
derful volume  described  as  matter  otposiegnon. 
Here,  and  here  only,  amongst  all  the  records 
of  human  feelings,  is  happinetB  seriously  claim- 
ed, and  consistently  exemplified.  To  the  im- 
portance  of  this  point,  witness  is  borne  by  every 
wish  which  a  human  being  forms,  and  by  every 
aigh  which  heaves  his  bosom.  But,  it  is  a  fact, 
perhaps  not  yet  sufHciently  adverted  to,  that  at 
no  period  do  heathen  sages  seem  so  strongly  to 
have  felt  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  their 
schemes  for  attaining  this  object,  as  at  the  period 
when  the  light  of  Christianity  diffused  itself 
through  the  earth.  Cicero,  that  brightest  of 
Roman  luminaries,  had  not  only  put  hie  coun- 
trymen in  possession  of  the  substance  of  Gre- 
cian wisdom,  to  which  his  own  rich  eloquence 
^ve  new  force  and  lustre,  but  he  had  added 
thereto  the  deep  reeulta  of  his  own  observations, 
daring  a  life  of  the  most  diversified  experience, 
and  a  period  the  most  eventfuL  And,  \p  this 
point,  he  uniformly  brings  all  hi^  disquisitions, 
that  man  can  only  be  happy  by  a  conquest  over 
himself;  by  some  energetic  prmciple  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  so  established  in  his  bosom,  as  to 
make  him  habitually  superior  to  every  wrong 
passion,  to  every  criminal  or  weak  desire,  to  the 
attractions  of  pleasure,  and  the  shocks  of  cala- 
mity. But  it  was  not  Cicero  only,  who  rested 
in  this  conclusion :  Horace,  the  gayest  of  the 
LaUn  poets,  is  little  less  explicit  in  his  acknow- 
ledgment, that  man  should  then  only  find  ease 
when  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  flyings  in  a  moral 
sense,  from  himself. 

To  the  sentiment  of  a  great  philosopher  and 
poet,  let  us  add  that  of  a  no  less  eminent  his- 
torian.  Polybius  says, '  It  seems  that  men,  who, 
in  the  practice  of  craft  and  subtlety,  exceed  all 
other  animals,  may,  with  good  reason,  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  no  leae  depraved  than  they ; 


for  other  animals  are  anbeervient  only  Co  the 
appetites  of  the  body,  and  by  them  are  led  to 
do  wrong.  But  men,  who  have  also  sentiment 
to  guide  them,  are  guilty  of  ill  conduct,  not  lees 
through  the  abuse  of  their  acquired  reason,  than 
from  the  foroQ  of  their  natural  desires.* 

Although,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  human 
depravity  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  tenet  peculiar 
to  Revelation ;  since  it  is  the  Bible  alone  which 
teaches  how  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death,  with  all  its  attendant  woes  and  miseries, 
by  sin ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  discfltv 
the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  there  ia  in 
the  understanding  of  the  natural  man,  the  crook- 
edness of  his  will,  and  the  disorder  of  his  affec- 
tions ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  are  led 
to  the  origin,  and,  blessed  be  God,  to  the  re- 
medy of  this  disease,  in  the  renewal  of  our  na- 
ture, which  is  the  peculiar  (^oe  of  the  holy 
Spirit  to  effect ;  yet,  the  wise^  and  more  die- 
cerning  among  the  heathens  both  felt  and  ac- 
knowl»iged,  m  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
thing  itself.  They  experienced  not  a  little  of 
the  general  weight  and  burthen  of  the  effect, 
though  they  were  still  puzzled  and'  oonfbnnded 
in  their  inquii;y  after  the  cause.  And  their 
continual  disappointment  here  was  an  additional 
source  of  conviction,  that  the  malady,  which 
they  painted  in  the  deepest  colourings  of  lan- 
guage, did  exist.  They  seemed  to  have  a  per- 
ception, that  there  was  an  object  somewhere, 
which  might  remedy  these  disorders,  aid  these 
infirmities,  satisfy  these  desires,  and  bring  all 
their  thoughts  and  fkculties  into  a  due  obedience 
and  happy  regulation.  They  had  a  dawning  on 
their  minds,  uiat  a  capacity  for  happiness  waa 
not  entirely  lost,  nor  the  object  to  fill  and  satisfy 
it  quite  out  of  reach.  In  fact,  they  felt  the 
greatness  of  the  human  mind,  but  they  folt  it 
as  a  vast  vacuity  in  which,  after  all,  they  oould 
find  nothing  but  phantoms  of  happiness,  and 
realities  of  misery. 

To  these  deep-toned  complaints,  in  which  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  united,  Christianity 
comes  forward  to  make  the  first  propositions  of 
relief.  She  recognises  every  want  and  weak- 
ness precisely  as  these  sages  represented  it: 
and  she  confidently  offers  the  very  remedy  for 
which  they  so  loudly  called.  Her  professed  ob- 
ject is  to  establish,  in  the  human  mind,  that 
collateral  principle  of  virtuous  and  happv  so- 
periority  to  every  thing  earthly,  sensual,  and 
selfish,  on  which  philosophy  had  so  long  fixed 
its  anxious,  but  hopeless  desires,  and  to  which 
alone  it  looked  for  real  folicity. 

In  this  view,  then,  Christianity  rests  her  pre- 
tensions, not  merely  on  historical  evidences, 
however  satisfactory,  nor  on  the  fidelity  of  sue- 
ceseive  transcribers,  however  capable  of  proof; 
but,  on  a  much  more  internal,  and  even  more  * 
conclusive  title ;  its  exquisite  correspondence  to 
the  exigencies  of  human  nature,  as  illustrated 
by  the  wisest  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  as  feh 
by  every  reflecting  child  of  mortality. 

Let,  then,  the  deepest  sentiments  of  heathen 
philoeophers  and  poets,  respecting  human  na- 
ture, be  dispassionately  compared  with  those 
expressions  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  which  he 
particularly  describes  the  benefits  to  be  enjoyed 
•  Hamptpn's  Polybios,  book  17,  p.  383. 
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by  his  faithful  foUowers;  and  let  it  be  judged, 
whether  there  is  not  such  a  correspondence  be- 
tween what  they  i£>an(,  and  what  he  profetses  to 
bestow,  as  occurs  in  no  other  instance  in  the  in- 
tellectual world. — Rest  for  their  souls,  is  what 
they  anxiously  sougrht :  and,  a  burning  fever  of 
the  mind,  in  which  corroding  care,  insatiable 
desire,  perpetual  disappointment,  unite  in  tor- 
turing, is  the  malady  of  which  they  uniformly 
complain.  Is  it  not  then  wonderful  to  hear  our 
Saviour  so  admirably  adapt  his  language  to  their 
¥9ty  feelings  7  *  Come  unto  me,*  says  he,  *  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest,'  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  roe,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.* — 
*  He  that  drinketh  of  this  water,  shall  thirst 
again,*  intimating  by  this  very  expression,  the 
insufficiency  of  every  thing  earthly  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  *  but  he  that  drmketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  giv*  him,  shall  never  thirst;  but  the 
water  that  I  shall  give,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.* 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  must  see,  that  in  these 
expressions  our  Saviour  meets  their  wishes ;  we 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  had  or  could  have 
any  right  apprehensions  of  that  preliminary 
abasement  which  the  Scripture  calls  repentance, 
and  which  was  put  to  them  in  possession  of  the 
rest  and  peace  for  which  they  sought,  and  which 
Christ  does  actually  bestow.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  pride  of  unassisted  nature  could 
allow  them  to  see  that  they  were  indeed  objects 
of  pure  mercy  on  the  part  of  God ;  and  that 
their  knowledge  of  themselves,  or  of  him,  coald 
be  such  as  to  bring  the  real  spirit  of  their  wishes 
to  any  actual  coincidence  with  the  wonderful 
means  which  Grod,  in  his  goodness,  had  devised 
to  satisfy  them.  Though  they  did  occasionally 
express  a  sense  of  an  evil  nature,  and  a  wish 
for  relief  from  it,  yet  who  but  the  author  of  our 
religion  ever  met  those  wishes  7  In  what 
other  instance  has  a  moral  physician  thus 
pledged  himself  to  relievo  angonised  human 
nature?  If  there  be  no  such  instance,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable :  that  Christianity,  from 
the  deep  importance,  as  well  as  the  unrivalled 
singularity  of  its  overtures,  justly  claims  our 
most  serious  inquiry,  whether  what  has  been 
thus  promised  has  been  actually  accomplish- 
ed. 

Christianity  has  amply  provided  for  this 
natural  demand ;  for  it  has  been  ordered,  that 
while  the  New  Testament  contains  every  prin- 
ciple necessary  for  the  attainment  of  human 
happiness,  it  should  also  give  us  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  its  own  efficacy.  This  we  according- 
ly have  in  the  fully  delineated  character  of  the 
apostle  St  Paul.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  human 
person  in  all  antiquity,  of  whoee  inmost  feelings, 
as  well  as  outward  demeanour,  we  ar^  so  well 
enabled  to  judge,  as  of  this  great  Christian 
teacher.  The  particulars  respecting  him  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  compared  with,  and  illus- 
trated by,  his  own  invaluable  epistles,  make  up 
a  full  length  portrait  of  him,  in  which  no  linea- 
ment is  wanting.  And,  the  wisdom  of  God,  in 
this  single  arrangement,  has  furnished  a  body 
of  evidence  in  support,  both  of  the  truth  and  the 
efficacy  of  our  holy  religion,  which,  when  at- 


tentively examined,  will  ever  satisfy  the  sincerD, 
and  silence  the  caviller. 

The  numberless  minute  and  unobvious  coin- 
cidences between  the  narrative  and  the  epistles, 
have  been  so  illustrated  in  a  late  invaluable 
work,*  as  to  make  the  authenticity  of  both  mat- 
ter of  absolute  demonstration ;  and,  from  sudi 
an  instance  of  Christian  influence,  thusauthen- 
ticated,  the  pretensions  of  Christianity  itself 
may  be  brought  to  a  summary  and  unequivocal 
test 

Was  St  Paul,  then,  or  was  he  not,  an  exem- 
plification of  that  nobly-imagined  wise  man, 
which  the  heathen  philosophers  had  pictured  to 
themselves ;  as  the  height  of  Imman  felicity  ? 
Does  he  appear  to  have  fouhd  that  rest,  for 
which  sages  panted,  and  which  his  divine  mas- 
ter  proposed  to  bestow  ?  Did  he  possess  that 
virtuous  and  happy  superiority  to  every  thing 
earthly,  sensual,  and  selfish,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged to  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
true  philosophy  7  Let  him  that  understands  hu- 
man nature  read,  and  answer  for  himself.  Let 
him  collect  all  that  has  been  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Socrates  or  Plato,  by  Cicero  or  Seneca, 
by  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Antonius,  and  judge 
coolly,  whether  St  Paul  does  not  substantially 
exemplify,  and,  I  may  add,  infinitely  out  do  it  all  7 

Horace  has  celebrated  the  fortitude  of  Rega- 
ins, in  one  of  his  most  animated  odes ;  but  it  may 
most  soberly  be  asked,  what  was  the  fortitude 
of  this  pagan  hero,  when  compared  with  that 
which  was  unconsciously  displayed  by  St  Paul 
in  his  way  to  Jerusalem  7  Regulus,  we  are  told, 
would  not  turn  his  eyes  towards  his  wife  or  his 
children.  In  his  heroism,  therefore,  he  sinks 
his  humanity.  Not  so  our  apostle;  while  he 
fears  nothing  for  himself,  he  feels  every  thing 
for  those  around  him.  *  What  mean  ye  thus  to 
weep,  and  to  break  my  heart,*  says  he,  *  for  I 
am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.* 
If  this  be  not  perfect  magnanimity,  where  was 
it  ever  exhibited  ? 

I  will  add  but  two  instances. — One  express- 
ing the  feelings  which  were  habitual  to  himself; 
the  other  describing  that  perfection  of  goodness, 
which  he  wished  to  be  pursued  by  others :  and 
let  the  learned  infidel  find,  if  he  can,  a  parallel 
for  either.  In  speaking  of  himself,  afier  ac- 
knowledging an  act  of  friendship  in  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  he  says,  *Not  as  though  I 
speak  in  respect  of  want,  fbr  I  have  learned  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content. 
I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how 
to  abound.  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and 
to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  sufiier  need. 
I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me.*  What  a  testimonial  this  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  offer  of  our  Saviour,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred !  How  consummately 
does  it  evince,  tliat  when  he  engaged  to  fulfil 
that  deepest  of  human  desires,  the  thirst  of  hap- 
piness, he  promised  no  more  than  he  was  in- 
finitely able  to  perform !  The  apostle's  exhor- 
tetion  to  others,  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention. 
*  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 

*  Paley'B  Hore  Pauline. 
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are  jtist,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whateoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report — If  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things.*  In  what  human 
words  did  genuine  moral  feelings  ever  more 
completely  embody  itself  7  Are  they  not,  as  it 
were,  the  very  soul  and  body  of  true  philosophy  ? 
But  what  philosopher,  before  him,  after  such  a 
lesson  to  his  pupils,  oould  have  dared  to  add  the 
words  which  immediately  follow  7^*  The  things 
which  ye  have  both  learned  and  received,  and 
heard  and  seen  in  me,  do^  and  the  God  of  peace 
■hall  be  with  you.' 

This  is  a  most  imperfect  portion  of  that  body 
of  internal  evidence,  which  even  the  most  gene« 
ral  view  of  Christianity  presses  on  the  attentive 
and  candid  mind  :  and  with  even  this  before  us, 
may  it  not  be  boldly  asked,  what  else  like  this 
has  come  within  human  knowledge  7  On  these 
characters  of  the  gospel  then,  let  the  infidel  fair- 
ly try  his  strength.  Let  him  disprove,  if  he  can, 
the  correspondence  between  the  wishes  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  achievements  of  Christianity,  or 
destroy  the  identity  of  that  common  view  of 
man's  chief  good,  and  paramount  happiness. 
"Let  him  account,  if  he  can,  for  these  unexampled 
oongruities,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  or  let  him  even  plau- 
sibly elude  the  matter-of-fact  evidence  to  this 
truth,  which  arises  from  St.  PanPs  character. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  the  pious  Christian  enjoy 
his  sober  triumph  in  that  system,  which  not  in 
St  Paul  only,  but  in  all  its  true  votaries,  in 
every  age  and  nation,  it  has  produced — *  a  hope 
full  of  immortality,* — *  a  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,* — *  a  wisdom  pure  and  peace- 
able, gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and 
without  hypocrisy.* 

If  any  difficulty,  attending  particular  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  should  present  itself;  it  will  be 
well  first  to  inquire,  whether  the  doctrine  in 
question  be  really  Christian  7  and  this  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  dispassionate  and  impartial 
recurrence  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  parti- 
cularly  the  New  Testament.  Whatever  is  clear- 
ly asserted  there,  follows  inevitably  from  the 
established  divinity  of  that  which  contains  it. 
And  in  what  conceivable  case  can,  not  only  hu- 
mility, but  rational  consistency,  be  more  wisely 
exercised,  than  in  receiving,  without  question, 
the  obvious  parts,  and  then  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained respecting  the  whole.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  the  Christian  world,  had  this  self-evU 
dent  maxim  been  practically  attended  to ;  for 
then  what  dispute  could  possibly  have  arisen 
about — *  that  Word  which  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  being  also  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  evermore  7*  Or  whether  the  Fatlier,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptised,  must  not  be  essentially  divine  7  Or 
whether  there  can  be  any  misconception  in  what 
the  redeemed  in  heaven  make  the  subject  of 
their  eternal  song :  *  that  the  Lamb  which  was 
slain,  had  redeemed  them  to  Grod  by  his  blood, 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation  7* 

That  plain  and  simple  readers  think  they  find 
each  otlier*8  doctrines  clearly  set  forth  in  the  sa- 
cred volume,  is  a  matter  of  fact,  authenticated 


by  abundant  evidence;  and  that,  where  they 
have  been  disputed,  those  who  have  agreed  in 
holding  them,  have  evidently  derived  a  deeper 
influence  from  Christianity,  both  as  to  the  con- 
ductof  their  lives,  and  the  comfort  of  their  minds, 
than  those  who  have  rejected  them, — if  it  could 
not  be  substantiated  by  innumerable  proofs, 
would  be  almost  self-evident,  on  a  merely  theo- 
retic view  of  the  two  cases.  For  who  ever  de- 
rived either  partial  strength,  or  mental  comfort^ 
from  indulging  a  habit  of  metaphysical  disquisiJi 
tion  r  And  who  but  such  have,  in  any  age  of 
the  church,  questioned  the  doctrines  of  our  Sa- 
viour*s  divinity,  the  three  fold  distinction  in  the 
divine  nature,  or  the  expiatory  efficacy  of  Christ*s 
one  oblation  of  himself^  once  offered  for  the  nna 
of  the  whole  wcM  ? 

The  Scriptures  are  so  explicit  on  the  last  men- 
tioned great  doctrine  of  our  religion,  that  we  are 
not  left  to  infer  its  truth  and  certainty  as  we 
might  almost  do  from  the  obvious  exigencies  of 
human  nature.    That  guilt  is  one  of  the  deepest 
of  the  natural  feelings,  will  not  be  disputed ; 
and,  that  the  sense  of  guilt  has  been,  in  every 
age  and  nation  a  source  of  the  Heepest  horrors, 
and  has  suggested  even  still  more  horrible  me- 
thods of  appeasing  the  perturbed  mind,  can  be 
questioned  by  none  who  is  acquainted,  however 
slightly,  with  the  history  of  the  world.    Atheists 
in  pagan  countries  have  made  this  very  fact  the 
great  apology  for  their-  impiety,  charging  upon 
religion  itself  the  dismal  superstitions,  which 
appeared  to  them  to  arise  from  it    And  Plu- 
tarch, one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  heathen 
moralists,  concludes  that  even  Atheism  itself  is 
preferable  to  that  superstitious  dread  of  the  gods, 
which  he  saw  impelling  so  many  wretched  vic- 
tims to  daily  and  hourly  self  torture.     The  fact 
is,  no  misery  incident  to  man  involves  either 
greater  depth,  or  complication,  than  that  of  a 
guilty  conscience.    And  a  system  of  religion, 
which  would  have  lefl  this  unprovided  for,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  would  have  been  ut- 
terly unsuitable  to  man,  and,  therefore,  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 
How  appositely  to  this  awful  feeling,  does  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  come  into  the  christian 
system !    How  astonishingly  has  even  its  gene-  - 
ral  belief  chased  from  the  christian  world  those 
superstitious  phantoms  with  which  paganism 
ever  has  been,  and  even  at  this  day  is,  haunted ! 
But  above  all,  what  relief  has  it  afforded  to  the 
humble  penitent !    *  This,*  said  the  pious  Me- 
lancthon,  *  can  only  be  understood  in  conflicts 
of  conscience.*    It   is  most  true.    Let  those 
therefore,  who  have  never  felt  such  conflicts, 
beware  how  they  despise  what  they  may  yet  be 
impelled  to  resort  to,  as  the  only  certain  stay 
and  prop  of  their  sinking  spirits.    *  It  is  a  fear- 
ful thing,*  says  an  inspired  writer,  *to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God.*    Against  this  fear 
to  what  resource  could  we  trust,  hut  that  which 
the  mercy  of  God  has  no  less  clearly  revealed 
to  us  7    *  Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  a  great 
high  priest  that  is  passed  for  us  into  the  heavens, 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fkst  our  pro. 
fession ;  for  we  have  not  a  high  priest  who  can- 
not be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  ar^  yet 


without  sin.    Let  us,  therefore,  come  bol 


^&yct 
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the  throne  of  g^ce,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy 
and  find  ^race  to  help  as  in  time  of  need.* 


CHAP.  xvn. 

The  use  of  hittory  in  teaching  the  choice  of  fa- 
vourites— Flattery, — Our  taste  improved  in 
the  arts  of  adulation. — The  dangers  of  flattery 
exemplifled. 

It  is  not  from  the  history  of  gfood  princes 
alone,  th|ft  signal  instraction  may  be  reaped. 
The  lives  of  the  criminal  and  unfortunate,  com- 
monly unfortunate  because  criminal,  will  not  be 
read  m  vain.  They  are  instructive,  not  only  by 
detailing  the  personal  calamities  with  which  the 
miscondnct  was  followed,  but  by  exhibiting  that 
misconduct  as  the  source  of  the  alienation  of  the 
hearts  of  their  subjects ;  and  often  as  the  re. 
mote,  sometimes  as  the  immediate,  cause  of  ci- 
vil commotions  and  revolutions. 

But  caution  is  to  be  learned,  not  from  their 
vices  only,  but  from  their  weaknesses  and  er- 
rors; ttom  their  false  judgments,  their  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  their  narrow  views  arising 
from  a  bad  education,  their  judging  from  partial 
information,  deciding  from  infused  prejudices, 
and  acting  on  party  principles ;  their  being  ha- 
bituated  to  consider  petty  unconnected  details, 
instead  of  taking  in  the  great  aggregate  of  pub- 
lie  concerns ;  their  imprudent  choice  of  minis- 
ters, their  unhappy  spirit  of  favouritism,  their 
preference  of  selfish  flatterers  to  disinterested 
counsellors,  and  making  the  associates  of  cheir 
pleasures  the  dispensers  of  justice  and  the  mi- 
nisters  of  public  affairs.* 

*Tis  by  that  close  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  men  which  history  supplies,  that  a 
prince  must  learn  how  to  avoid  a  jealous  Soja- 
nus,  a  vicious  Tigellinus,  a  corrupt  Spenser  and 
Gavaston,  a  rapacious  Epsom  and  Dudley,  a 
pernicious  D'Ancre,  and  ambitious  Wolsey,  a 
profligate  Buckingham ;  we  allude  at  once  to 
the  minister  of  the  first  James,  and  to  the  still 
more  profligate  Buckingham  of  the  Second 
Charles ;  a  tyrannical  Richelieu,  a  crafly  Ma. 
zarin,  a  profusa  Louvois,  an  intriguing  Ursini, 
«n  inefficient  Chamillard,  an  imperious  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  a  supple  Masham. 

History  presents  frequent  instances  of  an  in- 
consistency not  uncommon  in  human  nature,?— 
sovereigns  the  most  arbitrary  to  their  subjects, 
themselves  the  tools  of  favourites.  He  who  treat- 
ed his  people  with  disdain,  and  his  parliaments 
with  contempt,  was,  in  turn,  the  slave  of  Arran, 
of  Car,  and  of  Villiers.  His  grandson,  who  boldly 
intrenched  on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  was 
himself  governed  by  the  Cabal. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  In  a 
period  of  society,  when  characters  are  less 
strongly  marked,  a  sovereign  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  more  danger  of  choosing  wrong.  In 
our  days,  and  under  our  constitution,  indeed,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  err  so  widely,  as  to  select, 

*  The  Romans  seem  to  have  had  lust  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  character  and  office  atMched  to  the  friend  of 
a  prince  by  denominating  him,  not  favourite,  but  parti- 
cep$  euramm. 


for  ministers,  men  of  such  atrocious  characters, 
as  those  who  have  been  just  held  up  to  detesta- 
tion. The  very  improvement  of  society,  there- 
fore, has  caused  the  question  to  become  one  of  a 
much  nicer  kind.  It  is  no  longer  a  choice  be- 
tween  men,  whose  outward  characters  exhibit  a 
monstrous  disproportion  to  each  other.  A  bold 
oppressor  of  the  people,  the  people  would  not  en- 
dure. A  violent  infringer,  on  the  constitution,  the 
parliament  would  not  tolerate.  But  still  out  of  that 
class,  from  which  the  election  must  be  made, 
the  moral  dispositions,  the  political  tendenciea, 
and  the  religious  principles  of  rnen  may  differ 
so  materially,  that  the  choice  may  seriously  afl 
feet  at  once,  the  credit  and  happiness  of  the 
prince,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  con. 
duct  of  good  and  bad  men  will  always  furnish 
no  inconsiderable  means  of  distinction ;  yet  at 
a  time  when  gross  and  palpable  enormities  are 
less  likely  to  be  endured,  it  is  the  more  necessa- 
ry for  a  prince  to  be  able  accurately  to  discri. 
minate  the  shades  of  the  characters  of  public 
men. 

While,  therefore,  every  tendency  to  art  or 
dissimulation  should  be  reprobated,  the  most 
exact  caution  should  be  inculcated,  and  the 
keenest  discernment  cultivated,  in  the  royal 
education.  All  that  can  improve  the  judgment, 
sharpen  the  penetration,  or  give  enlarged  views 
of  the  human  mind,  should  be  put  in  exercise. 
A  prince  should  possess  that  sort  of  sight, 
which,  while  it  takes  in  remote  views,  accurate- 
ly  distinguishes  near  objects.  To  the  eye  of 
the  lynx,  which  no  minuteness  can  elude,  should 
be  added  that  of  the  eagle,  which  no  brightness 
can  blind,  for  whatever  dazzles  darkens.  He 
should  acquire  that  justness,  as  well  as  extent 
of  mind,  which  should  enable  him  to  study  the 
character  of  his  enemies,  and  decide  upon  that 
of  his  friends ;  to  penetrate  keenly,  but  not  in- 
vidiously, into  the  designs  of  others,  and  vigi- 
lantly  to  scrutinize  his  own.  His  mind  shocdd 
be  stored,  not  with  shifls  and  expedients,  but 
with  large  and  liberal  plans ;  not  with  strata- 
gems, but  resources ;  not  with  subterfuges,  but 
principles ;  not  with  prejudices,  but  reasons.  He 
should  treasure  up  sound  maxims  to  teach  him 
to  act  consistently;  be  provided  with  steady 
measures  suited  to  the  probable  occasion,  to. 
gether  with  a  promptitude  of  mind,  prepared  to 
vary  them  so  as  to  meet  any  contingency. 

In  no  instance  will  those  who  have  the  care 
of  forming  the  royal  pupil  find  a  surer  exercise 
of  their  wisdom  and  integrity,  than  in  their  en- 
deavours to  guard  the  mind  from  the  deadly  poi- 
son of  flattery.  '  Many  kings,*  toys  the  witty 
South,  *  have  been  destroyed  by  poison,  but  none 
has  been  so  efficaciously  mortal  as  that  drunk 
in  by  the  ear.* 

Intellectual  taste,  it  is  true,  is  much  refined, 
since  the  Grecian  sophist  tried  to  core  the  me- 
lancholy of  Alexander  by  telling  him,  that  *  Jus- 
tice was  painted,  as  seated  near  the  throne  of 
Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right  and  wrong  de. 
pended  on  the  will  of  kings ;  and  all  whose  ac 
tions  ought  to  be  accounted  just,  both  by  them- 
selves and  others.* 

Compliments  are  not  now  absurd  and  extra- 
vagant, as  when  the  most  elegant  of  Roman  po- 
ets  invited  his  imp6rial  master  to  pick  oat  hi» 
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own  lodjpngr  among  the  constellatioiui :  nor,  tm 
when  the  b«rd  of  Pharaalta  offered  to  the  empe- 
ror hie  choice,  either  of  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter, 
or  the  chariot  of  Apollo ;  modestly  assuring  him, 
that  there  was  not  a  god  in  the  pantheon,  who 
would  not  yield  his  empire  to  him,^and  account 
it  an  honour  to  resign  in  his  fiivonr.  This  roeri- 
torioQS  prince,  so  worthy  to  displace  the  gods, 
was  Nero,  who  rewarded  Lucan,  not  for  his  adu- 
lation, but  for  being  a  better  poet  than  himself, 
with  a  Tiolent  death. 

The  smooth  and  obsequious  Pliny  improved 
on  all  anterior  adulation.  Not  content  with 
making  his  emperor  the  imitator  or  the  equal 
of  Deity,  he  makes  him  a  pattern  for  it;  pro- 
testing that  *  men  needed  to  make  no  other  pray- 
ers to  the  gods,  than  that  they  would  continue 
to  be  as  gmd  and  propitious  lords  to  them  as 
Trajan  had  beeii.* 

But  the  reBned  sycophant  of  modem  days  is 
more  likely  to  hide  the  actual  blemishes,  and  to 
▼eil  the  real  faults  of  a  prince  from  himself  than 
to  attribute  to  him  incredible  Tirtues  tlie  ascrip- 
tion of  which  would  be  too  gross  to  impose  on 
his  discernment.  There  will  be  more  danger  of 
a  Inodern  courtier  imitating  the  delicacy  of  the 
ancient  painter,  who,  being  ordered  to  draw  the 
portrait  of  a  prince  who  had  but  one  eye,  adopt- 
ed  the  conciliating  expedient  of  painting  him  in 
profile.  ^ 

But  if  the  modern  flatterer  be  less  gross,  he 
will  be,  on  that  very  account  the  more  danger- 
ous. The  refinement  of  his  adulation  prevents 
Che  object  of  it  from  putting  himself  on  his 
guard.  The  prince  is  led,  perhaps,  to  conceiye 
with  self-complacency  that  he  is  hearing  the 
language  of  truth,  while  he  is  only  the  dupe  of 
a  more  accomplished  flatterer.  He  should  espe- 
cially beware  of  mistaking  freedom  of  manner, 
ibr  frankness  of  sentiment ;  and  of  confounding 
the  artful  familiarities  of  a  designing  favourite, 
with  the  honest  simplicity  of  a  disinterested 
friend. 

Where,  in  our  more  correct  day,  is  the  cour- 
tier who  would  dare  to  add  profsnenees  to  flat- 
tery so  far,  as  to  declare,  as  was  done  by  the 
greatest  philosopher  this  country  ever  prod  need, 
in  his  letter  to  prin(y  Charles,  that,  *  as  the  Fa- 
ther had  been  his  Creator,  so  he  hoped  the  Son 
would  be  his  Redeemer  V^  But  what  a  noble 
contrast  to  this  base  and  blasphemous  servility 
in  the  chancellor  of  James,  does  the  conduct  of 
the  chancellor  of  his  grandson  exhibit !  The  un- 
bending rectitude  of  Clarendon  not  only  disdain- 
ed to  flatter,  in  his  private  intercourse,  a  master 
to  whom  however  his  pen  is  always  too  partial, 
but  it  led  boldly  and  honestly  to  remonstrate 
against  his  flagitious  conduct.  A  standing  ex- 
ample for  all  times,  to  the  servants  and  compa- 
nions of  kings,  he  resolutely  reproved  his  mas- 
ter to  his  face,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
defend  him,  somewhat  too  strongly,  indeed,  to 
others.  He  boldly  besought  the  king,  *  not  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  prerogative  to  declare  vice 
to  be  virtue.*  And  in  one  of  the  noblest  speeches 
on  record,  in  answer  to  a  dishonourable  request 
of  the  king,  that  he  would  visit  some  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  infamous  associates ;  he  laid  before  him 

•  See  HowelPs  Letters.  . 


with  a  lofty  sincerity,  *  the  turpitude  of  a  man 
in  his  dignified  office,  being  obliged  to  counte- 
nance persons  scandalous  for  their  vices,  for 
which  b^  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  ought 
to  be  odious  and  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  tbo 
church  and  state.*  In  this  instance  superior  to 
his  gr^^  ''^▼^  Sully ;  that  no  desire  of  pleasing 
the  king,  no  consideration  of  expediency^  could 
induce  him  to  visit  the  royal  mistresses,  or  to 
^untenanoe  the  licentious  fkvonrites. 

Princes  have  generally  been  greedy  of  praise 
in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the  pains  which 
they  have  taken  not  to  deserve  it  Henry  the 
Vlllth  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  isd  might 
himself  be  accounted  learned.  But  bis  favourite 
studies,  instead  of  preserving  him  from  the  love 
of  flattery,  served  to  lay  him  open  to  it  Scholas* 
tic  divinity,  the  fashionable  learning  of  the 
times,  as  Burnet  observes,  suited  his  vain  and 
contentious  temper,  and  as  eccleaiastics  were  to 
be  his  critics,  his  pursuits  of  polemical  theology 
brought  him  in  the  largest  revenue  of  praise , 
so  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  contest  between 
him  and  them,  whether  they  could  offer,  oi 
he  could  swallow,  the  most  copious  draughts  of 
flattery. 

But  the  reign  of  James  the  first  was  the  greaf 
epochs  of  adulation  in  England ;  and  a  prince 
who  had  not  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  warlike, 
and  scarcely  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  pacifie  king, 
received  from  clergy  and  laity,  from  statesmen 
philosophers,  and  men  of  letters,  praises  notonl^ 
utterly  repugnant  to  truth  and  virtue,  but  di 
rectly  contrary  to  that  frankness  of  manners, 
and  magnanimity  of  spirit,  which  had  formerly 
characterized  Englishmen.  This  ascription  of 
all  rights,  and  all  talents,  and  all  virtues,  to  a 
prince,  bold  through  fear,  and  presumptuous  be- 
cause  he  wished  to  conceal  his  own  pusillanimi' 
ty,  rebounded,  as  was  but  just,  on  the  flatterers; 
who,  in  return  for  their  adulation,  were  treated 
by  him  with  a  contempt,  which  not  the  boldest 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  ventured  to  mani.^ 
fest  His  inquiry  of  his  company  at  dinner, 
whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects*  money 
when  he  needed  it,  without  the  formality  of  par- 
liament, indicates  that  one  object  i^as  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind  ;*  his  faniiliar  intercourse 
was  employed  in  diving  into  the  private  opinions- 
of  men,  to  discover  to  what  length  his  oppressive 
schemes  might  be  carried  ;  and  his  public  con.* 
duct  occupied  in  putting  those  schemes  into 
practice. 

But  the  royal  person  whom  we  presume  to  ad^ 
vise,  may,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  her 
sex,  have  more  complicated  dangers  to  resist ; 
against  which  her  mind  shoulcl  be  early  forti- 
fied. The  dangers  of  adulation  are  doubled^ 
when  the  female  character  is  combined  with  the 
royal.  Even  the  vigorous  mind  of  the  great 
Elizabeth  did  not  guard  her  against  the  power- 
ful  assaults  of  the  flattery  paid  to  her  person. 
That  masculine  spirit  was  as  much  the  slave  of 
the  most  egregious  vanity,  as  the  weakest  of  her 
sex  could  have  been.  AH  her  admirable  pru« 
denco  and  profound  policy,  could  not  preserve 
her  from  the  childish  and  silly  levity  with  which 

*  The  rcquhiition  wan  allowrod  in  a  phmso  n%  Akn^xwi- 
insly  servile,  by  bishop  Neilc;  as  it  waa  pleasantly 
i  evaded  by  Andrews. 
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Bhe  greedily  invited  the  oompliments  of  the  art- 
ful miniBter  of  her  more  beautiful  rival.  Even 
that  ^008  instance  of  MoIvil*8  extravagance  en- 
chanted her,  when,  as  she  was  playing  on  Ma- 
ry's favourite  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing overheard  by  him,  the  dissembling  courtier 
affected  to  bo  so  ravished  by  her  skill,  as  to  burst 
into  her  apartment,  like  an  enraptured  man,  who 
had  forgotten  his  reverence  in  his  admiration. 
It  was  a  curious  combat  in  the  great  mind  of 
Elizabeth,  between  the  offended  pride  of  the 
queen,  and  th% gratified  vanity  of  the  woman ; 
but  Melvil  knew  his  trade  in  knowing  human 
nature ;-— he  calculated  justly.  The  woman  con- 
quered. 

Princes  have  in  all  ages  complained  that  they 
have  been  ill  served.  But,  is  it  not  because  they 
have  not  always  carefully  selected  their  servants  ? 
Is  it  not  because  they  have  too  often  bestowed 
confidence  on  the  unwise,  and  employments  on 
the  unworthy  7  Because,  while  they  have  load- 
ed the  undeserving  with  benefits,  they  have  ne- 
glected to  reward  those  who  have  served  thehi 
well,  and  to  support  those  who  have  served  them 
long  7  Is  it  not  because  they  have  sometimes  a 
way  of  expecting  every  thing,  while  they  seem 
to  exact  nothing  7  And  have  not  too  many  been 
apt  to  consider  that  the  honour  of  serving  them 
is  itself  a  sufficient  reward  7 

By  a  dose  study  of  the  weaknesses  and  pas- 
■ions  of  a  sovereign,  crafty  and  designing  fa- 
vourites  have  ever  been  on  the  watch  to  establish 
their  own  dominion,  by  such  appropriate  means 
as  seem  best  accommodated  to  the  turn  of  those 
weaknesses  and  passions.     If  Leonore  Concini, 
and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  obtained  the 
most  complete  ascendancy  over  their  respective 
queens,  both  probably  by  artful  flattery  at  first, 
they  aflerwards  secured  and  preserved  it  by  a 
tyranny  the  most  absolute.     In  connexions  of 
this  nature,  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  so- 
vereign, that  the  caprice  and  the  haughtiness 
'  are  expected  ;  but  the  domineering  favourite  of 
Anne  exclusively  assumed  to  herself  all  these 
prerogatives  of  despotic  power,  and  exercised 
them  without  mercy,  on  the  intimidated  and 
submissive  queen ;  a  queen,  who,  with  many 
virtues,  not  ha^g  had  the  discernment  to  find 
out,  that  the  opposite  extreme  to  what  is  wrong, 
is  commonly  wrong  also,  in  order  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  captivity  to  one  favourite,  fell 
into  the  snares  spread  for  her  by  the  servility 
of  another.    Thus,  whether  the  imperious  duch- 
ess, or  the  obsequious  Masham,  were  lady  of  the 
ascendant,  the  sovereign  was  equally  infatuated, 
equally  misled.   , 

That  attachments  formed  without  judgment, 
and  pursued  without  moderation,  are  likely  to  be 
dissolved  without  reason  ;  and  that  breaches  the 
most  trivial  in  themselves  may  be  important  in 
their  consequences,  were  never  more  fully  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  trifling  cause,  which,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
above  named  queen  and  duchess,  produced  evento 
the  most  unforeseen  and  extraordinary.  While 
the  duke  was  fighting  her  majesty *s  battles 
abroad,  and  his  duchess  supporting  his  interest 
against  a  powerful  party  at  court ;  a  pair  of 
gloves  of  a  new  invention,  sent  first  by  the  mil- 
liner to  the  favourite  (impatient  to  have  them  I 


before  the  queen,  who  had  oi^ered  %  Bimilar 
pair,)  so  incensed  her  majesty,  ks  to  be  the  im- 
mediate cause,  by  driving  the  duchess  from  her 
poet,  of  depriving  the  duke  of  his  command, 
compelling  the  confederates  to  agree  to  a  peace, 
preserving  Louis  from  the  destruction  which 
awaited  him,  making  a  total  revolution  in  par- 
ties at  home,  ^d  determining  the  fate  of  Eu- 
rope.* 

To  a  monarch  more  eager  to  acquire  fame 
than  to  deserve  it,  to  pension  a  poet  will  be  a 
shorter  cot  to  renown  than  to  dispense  blessings 
to  his  country.  Louis  XII.  instead  of  buying 
immortality  of  a  servile  bard,  earned  and  enjoy- 
ed the  appellation  of  father  of  his  people  ;  that 
people  whom  his  brilliant  successor,  Louis  the 
great,  drained  and  plundered,  or  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  the  prophet,  peeled  and  sealiered  to 
provide  money  for  his  wars,  hts  mistresses,  his 
buildings,  and  his  spectacles.  Posterity,  how. 
ever,  has  done  justice  to  both  kings,  and  le  bien 
aime  is  rememMred  with  affectionate  veneration, 
while  le  grand  is  regarded  as  the  fabricator  of 
the  ruin  of  his  race. 

How  totally  must  adulation  have  blunted  the 
delicacy  of  the  latter  prince,  when  he  could  shut 
himself  up  with  his  two  royal  historiographers, 
Boileau  and  Racine,  to  hear  them  read  portions 
of  his  own  history.  Deservedly  high  as  waa 
the  reputation  of  these  two  fine  geniuses,  in  the 
walks  of  poetry,  was  that  history  likely  to  con- 
vey much  truth  or  instruction  to  posterity,  which, 
after  being  composed  by  two  pensioned  poeta, 
was  read  by  them  to  the  monarch,  who  was  to 
be  the  hero  of  the  tale  7  Sovereigns,  indeed, 
may  elect  poets  to  record  their>  exploits,  but  sub- 
jects will  read  historians. 

The  conquest  of  every  town  and  village  was 
celebrated  by  Boileau  in  hyperbolic  song ;  and 
the  whole  f>antheon  ransacked  for  deities,  Wh» 
might  furnish  some  faint  idea  of  the  glories  of 
the  immortal  Louis. — ^The  time,  however,  soon 
arrived,  when  the  author  of  the  adulatory  ode 
on  the  taking  of  Namur,  in  which  the  king  and 
the  gods  were  again  identified,  was  as  complete- 
ly overturned  by  the  incomparable  travesty  of 
our  witty  Prior,  as  the  conqueror  of  Namur  him- 
self was,  by  its  glorious  deliverer — 

Little  Will,  the  scourae  of  France* 
No  godhead,  but  the  first  of  men.f 

A  prince  should  be  accustomed  to  see  and 
know  things  as  they  really  are,  and  should  be 
taught  to  dread  that  state  of  delusion  in  which 
the  monarch  is  the  only  person  ignorant  of  what 
is  doing  in  his  kingdom.  It  was  to  little  pur- 
pose that  the  sovereign  last  named,  when  some 
temporary  sense  of  remorse  was  excited  by  an 
affecting  representation  of  the  miseries  of  the 
persecuted  protestants,  said,  *  that  he  hoped  God 
would  not  imputo  to  him  as  a  crime,  punish- 
ments which  he  had  not  commanded.*  Delusive 
hope  !  It  was  crime  enough  for  a  king  to  be  ig- 
norant of  what  was  passing  in  his  dominions. 

There  have  been  few  princes  so  ill-disposed, 
as  not  to  have  been  made  worse  by  unmeasured 

♦  Examflii  «lu  Prince. 

t  Skw  Boilofiu's  Ode  gur  la  prij«o  dc  Namur,  by  Louis 
and  Prior's  Poem  on  the  taking  of  Nauiur,  by  king 
William. 
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flattaiy*  Eren  some  of  the  most  depraved  Ro- 
man emperors  began  their  career  with  a  fair 
proaise.  Tiberius  set  oat  with  being  mild  and 
prudent ;  and  even  Nero,  for  a  considerable  time, 
either  wore  the  mask,  or  did  not  need  it  While 
his  two  virtuous  friends  maintained  their  entire 
influence,  every  thing  looked  favourable. — But 
when  his  sycophants  had  succeeded  in  making 
Seneca  an  object  of  ridicule ;  and  when  Tigei- 
linns  was  preferred  to  Burrhus  all  that  followed 
was  a  natural  consequence.  The  abject  slavery 
of ,  the  people,  the  servilo  decrees  of  the  senate, 
the  obsequious  acquiescence  of  the  court,  the 
prostrate  homage  of  every  order,  all  concurred 
to  bring  out  his  vices  in  their  full  luxuriance, 
and  Rome,  as  was  but  just,  became  the  victim 
of  the  monster  she  had  pampered.  Tacitus,  with 
his  usual  honest  indignation,  declares,  that  as 
4>Aen  as  the  emperor  commanded  banishments 
or  ordered  assassinations,  so  often  were  thanks 
and  sacrifices  decreed  to  the  gods ! 

But,  in  our  happier  days,  as  subjects,  it  is 
presumed,  indulge  no  such  propensities,  so  un- 
der our  happier  constitution,  have  they  no  such 
opportunities.  Yet  powerful,  though  gentler, 
and  almost  unapparent  means,  may  be  employ- 
ed to  weaken  the  virtue,  and  injure  the  fame  of 
a  prince.  To  degrade  his  character,  he  need 
only  be  led  into  one  vice,  idleness ;  and  be  at- 
tacked by  one  weapon,  flattery.  Indiscriminate 
acquiescence  and  soothing  adulation  will  lay  his 
mind  open  to  the  incursion  of  every  evil  with- 
out his  being  aware  of  it ;  for  his  table  is  not  the 
place  where  he  expects  to  meet  an  enemy,  con- 
aequenUy,  he  is  not  on  his  guard  against  him. 
And  where  he  is. thus  powerfully  assailed,  the 
kindest  nature,  the  best  intentions,  the  gentlest 
manners,  and  the  mildest  dispositions,  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  preserving  him  from  those 
very  corruptions,  to  whi#h  the  worst  propensities 
lead ;  and  there  is  a  degree  of  facility,  which,  from 
aoflness  of  temper,  broomes  imbecility  of  mind. 

For  there  is  hardly  a  fault  a  sovereign  can 
commit,  to  which  flattery  may  not  incline  him. 
It  impels  to  opposite  vices :  to  apathy  and  egot- 
ism, the  natural  failings  of  the  great ;  to  am- 
bition which  inflame^  ike  heart,  to  anger  which 
distorts  it,  to  hardness  which  deadens,  and 
to  selfishness  which  degrades  it  He  should  be 
taught,  as  the  intrepid  Massilon*  taught  his 
youthful  prino^  that  the  flattery  of  the  courtier, 
contradictory  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  is 
little  less  d^gerous  than  the  disloyalty  of  the 
rebel.  Both  would  betray  him ;  and  the  crime 
of  him  who  would  dethrone,  and  of  him  who 
would  debase  his  prince,  however  they  may 
difier  in  a  political,  differ  but  little  in  a  moral 
view :  nay,  the  ill  effects  of  the  traitor^s  crime 
may,  to  the  prince  at  least,  be  bounded  by  time, 
while  the  consequences  of  the  flatterer's  may  ex- 
tend  to  eternity. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 
Religion  necessary  to  Ike  well-being  of  states. 

The  royal   pupil   should  be  informed,  that 

*  See  Mani Ion's  SermonB,  abounding  equally  iu  the 
auUimest  piety  and  tho  lichest  eloquence. 
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there  are  some  half  Christians,  and  half  philo- 
sophers, who  wish,  without  incurring  the  die- 
credit  of  renouncing  religion,  to  strip  it  of  its 
value,  by  lowering  its  usefulness.  They  have 
been  at  much  pains  to  produce  a  persuasion, 
that  however  beneficial  Christianity  may  be  to 
individuals,  and  however  properly  it  may  be 
taken  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  it  cannot  be 
safely  brought  into  action  in  political  concerns ; 
that  the  intervention  of  its  spirit  will  rarely 
advance  the  public  good,  but  on  the  contrary, 
will  often  necessarily  obstruct  it ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  glory  and  elevation  of  states 
must  be  unavoidably  attended  with  some  viola- 
tion even  of  those  laws  of  morality,  which,  they 
allow,  ought  to  be  observed  in  other  cases.* 

These  assertions,  respecting  the  political  die- 
advantages  of  religion,  have  not  been  orged 
merely  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christian 
principles,  the  Bolingbrokes,  the  Hobbeses,  and 
the  Gibbons :  but  there  is  a  more  sober  class  of 
sceptics,  ran^d  under  the  banners  of  a  very 
learned  and  inprenious  sophist,t  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  mamtain,  that  the  author  of-  Chris- 
tianity has  actually  forbidden  us  to  improve  tlie 
condition  of  this  world,  to  take  anv  yigwoas 
stepe  for  preventing  its  misery,  or  advancing  its 
glory.  Another  writer,  an  elegant  wit,  bat 
whimsical  and  superficial,  though  doubtless  a 
sincere  Christian,!  who  would  oe  shocked  at 
the  excess  to  which  impiety  has  carried  the 
position,  has  yet  afforded  some  countenance  to 
it,  by  intimating,  that  God  has  given  to  men  a 
religion  which  is  incompatible  with  the  whole 
economy  of  that  world  which  he  has  created, 
and  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  place 
them.  He  allows,  that  *  government  is  essen- 
tial to  men,  and  yet  assorts,  that  it  cannot  be 
managed  without  certain  diegrees  of  violence, 
corruption,  and  imposition,  which  yet  Christi- 
anity  strictly  forbids.  That  perpetual  patience 
under  injuries,  must  every  day  provoke  new  in. 
suits,  and  injuries,  yet  is  this,  says  he,  enjoined,* 

The  same  positions  are  also  repeatedly  afRnn- 
ed,  by  a  later,  more  solid,  and  most  admirable 
writer,  whose  ver^  able  defence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  naturally  obtains  credit  ilir  any  opinions 
which  are  honoured  with  his  supp6rt. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  those  who  advance 
such  propositions,  should  at  least  produce  proofs 
from  history,  that  those  Slates,  in  the  govern- 
ment if  which  Christian  principles  have  been 
most  cc^spicuous,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  have  either  failed  through  error,  or  sunk 
through  impotence ;  or  in  some  other  way  have 
suffered  from  introducing  principles  into  trans- 
actions  to  which  they  were  inapplicable. 

But  how  little  the  avowed  sceptic,  or  even  the 
paradoxical  Christian  seems  to  understand  the 
genius  of  our  religon ;  and  how  erroneoi]ft4s  their 
conception  of  Uic  true  elementary  principles  of 

♦  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Cromwell  had  been  the 
only  ruler  who  Iield,  that  the  rules  of  morality  muiit  b« 
diepcnaed  with  on  great  political  occasion*. 

t  Mr.  Rayle. 

I  Soanie  J«>nyn«.  It  is  trno,  he  pfuts  the  remark  in  the 
mouth  nf  '  refined  and  speculative  obaervers.*  But  he 
allerwardM  affirms  in  his  own  proper  persoo— ITilaC  such 
is  ituUed  the  Chriatian  RevtlaUon. 
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political  proiperity,  wa  leara  from  one,  who  was 
a«  able  aa  either  to  determine  on  the  case.  He 
who  was  not  only  a  politician  bnt  a  king,  and 
eminently  acquainted  with  the  daties  of  both 
characters,  has  assured  us,  that  riohtbousness 
XXALTITH  A  NATION.  And  docs  not  every  in- 
stinct of  the  unsophisticated  heart,  and  every 
elear  reault  of  dispassionate  and  enlarged  ob- 
serration,  unite  in  adopting  as  a  moral  axiom 
this  divinely  recorded  aphorism  ? 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange,  if  the  great 
Author  of  all  ihinge  had  admitted  such  an 
anomaly  in  his  moral  government ;  if  in  direct 
ooDtradiotion  to  that  moral  ordination  of  causes 
and  effects,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
religion  and  virtue  generally  tend,  in  the  way 
of  natural  consequence,  to  happiness  and  pros- 
perity,  irreligion  and  vice,  to  discomfiture  and 
misery,  the  Almighty  should  have  established 
the  directly  opposite  tendencies,  in  the  case 
of  those  moltiplications  of  individuals,  which 
are  called  civil  communities.  It  is  a  sup- 
position so  contrary  to  the  divine  procedure, 
m  every  other  instance,  that  it  would  require  to 
be  proved  by  incontestible  evidence.  It  would 
indeed  amount  to  a  concession,  that  the  moral 
Author  of  the  world  had  appointed  a  premium 
as  it  were,  for  vice  and  irreligion ;  the  very  idea 
is  profaneness.  Happily  it  is  clearly  contrary 
also  both  to  reason  and  ezperi«ice.  rrovidence, 
the  ordinations  of  which  will  ever  exhibit  marks 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  proportion  to  the 
care  with  which  they  are  explored,  has,  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  others,  made  our  duty 
coincident  with  our  happiness ;  has  furnished  us 
with  an  additional  motive  for  pursuing  that 
course,  which  is  indispensable  to  our  eternal 
welfare,  by  rendering  it,  in  the  case  both  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  communities,  productive  also 
of  temporal  good.  It  was  not  enough  to  make 
the  paths  of  virtue  lead  to  *  the  fulness  of  joy* 
bearaf\er,  they  are  even  now  rendered  to  those  who 
walk  in  them,  *  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  most  established  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  those  dispositions  of  mind,  and 
principles  of  conduct,  which  both  directly  and 
indifectly,  tend  to  promote  the  good  order  of 
civil  communities,  are,  in  general,  produced  or 
strengthened  by  religion.  The  same  temper  of 
mind  which  disposes  a  man  to  fear  God,  prompts 
him  to  honour  the  king.  The  same  pride,  self* 
sufficiency,  and  impatience  of  controul,  which 
are  commonly  the  root  and  origin  of  impiety, 
naturally  produce  civil  insubordmation  and  dis- 
content One  of  the  most  acute  of  our  political 
writers  has  stated,  that  all  government  rests  on 
opinion;  on  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  Me  right  to  power  in  their  go- 
vernors, or  in  the  opinion  of  its  Ifbing  their 
own  interest  to  obey.  Now,  religion  naturally 
confirms  both  these  principles;  and  thereby 
strengthens  the  very  foundations  of  the  powers 
of  government  It  establishes  the  right  to 
power  of  governors,  by  teaching,  that  *  there  is 
no  power  but  uf  God ;'  it  confirms  in  subjects 
the  sense  of  its  being  their  interest  to  obey  by 
the  powerful  intervention  of  its  higher  sanctions 
and  rewards :  *they  that  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  condemnation.* 


Religion  teaches  men  to  consider  thtir  lot  m 
life,  as  a  station  assigned  to  them,  by  Him,  who 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  creatures  as  he  wiU. 
It  therefore  tends  to  prevent  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  community  which  must  ever  be  compa- 
ratively speaking,  poor,  the  disposition  to  repin« 
at  the  more  favoured  lot,  and  superior  comforts 
of  the  higher  orders ;  a  disposition  which  is  the 
real  source  of  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly 
dissensions. 

Religion,  again,  as  prompting  men  to  Tiew 
all  human  events  as  under  the  divine  direeti<m, 
to  regard  the  evils  of  life  as  the  dispensation  of 
Heaven,  and  oflen  as  capable  of  being  rendered 
conducive  to  the  most  essential  and  lasting  bene- 
fit, disposes  men  to  bear  all  their  sufferings  with 
resignation  and  cheerfulness.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  they  who  are  not  under  its  power,  are 
oflen  inclined  to  revenge  on  their  rulers,  the 
misfortunes,  which  unavoidably  resuH  from  na- 
tural causes,  as  well  as  those  which  may  be 
more  reasonably  supposed  to  have  owed  their 
existence  to  human  imprudence  and  actual  mis- 
conduct 

Again,  if  fi'om  contemplating  these  questions 
in  their  principles  and  elements,  we  proceed  to 
view  them,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  and 
illustrated  by  history  and  experience,  we  shall 
find  the  same  positions  established  with  equal 
clearness  and  force.  Is  there  any  proposition 
more  generally  admitted,  than  that  political 
communities  tend  to  decav  and  dissoluticmf  in 
proportion  to  the  corruption  of  their  morals  ? 
How  oflen  has  the  authority  of  the  poet  hem 
adduced  (an  author  acute  and  just  in  his  views 
of  life,  but  not  eminent  for  being  the  friend  of 
morals  or  religion)  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of 
laws,  to  avert  the  progress  of  a  state's  decline 
and  fall,  while  it  should  be  carried  forward,  too 
surely,  in  the  downwafd  road,  by  the  general 
corruption  of  manners.  We  have  already  ex- 
emplified these  truths,  in  enumerating  the  causes 
of  the  fall  of  Rome.*  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, that  state  had  owed  its  preservation  to  its  re- 
verence for  the  awful  sanction  of  an  oath.  This 
principle,  and  indeed  the  duty  which  is  so  closely 
connected  with  it,  of  trutl),and  general  fidelity 
to  engagements,  are  the  very  eement  which 
holds  together  societies,  and  indeed  all,  whether 
greater  or  smaller,  associations  of  men ;  ana  that 
this  class  of  virtues  is  founded  and  bottomed  oo 
religion,  is  undeniably  evident 

If  we  pass  from  the  page  of  history  to  a  re- 
view  of  private  life,  are  we  not  led  to  exactly 
the  same  conclusions  7  Where  do  the  politicians, 
who  reason  from  the  evidence  of  facts,  expect 
to  find  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  anarchy  ? 
Is  it  not  in  our  crowded  critics,  in  our  large 
manufacturing  towns,  where  wealth  is  oflen  too 
dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  morality,  and 
virtue  ?  And  if  we  resort  to  individual  instances, 
who  is  the  man  of  peace  and  quietness  7  Who 
is  the  least  inclined  to  *  meddle  with  them  that 
are  given  to  change  ?'  Is  it  not  the  man  of  reli- 
gious and  domestic  habits  whose  very  connex- 
ions, pursuits  and  hopes,  are  so  many  pledges 
for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  civil  order, 
and  to  the  support  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  his  country  ? 

*  Chap.  viii. 
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It  18  the  more  extraordinary  that  any  writers, 
not  deliberately  hotitile  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue,  should  have  given  any  degree  of 
countenance  to  the  pernicious  error,  which  we 
have  been  so  long  combating ;  because  the  oppo- 
site opinion  has  been  laid  down  as  an  inconteeti. 
ble  axiom,  by  those  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  any  extravagant  zeal  for  the  credit  of  religion, 
but,  who  speak  the  dictates  of  strong  sense  and 
deep  observation.  Hear  then  the  able,  bat  pro- 
fligate Machiav^l — 'Those  princes  and  com* 
monwealths,  who  would  keep  their  governments 
entire  and  unoomipt,  are  above  all  things,  to 
have  a  care  of  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  and 
preserve  them  in  due  veneration,  for  in  the  whole 
world,  there  is  not  a  greater  sign  of  imminent 
ruin,  than  when  God  and  his  worship  are  de- 
spised.'— *  A  prince  therefore,  ought  most  accu- 
rately to  regard,  that  his  religion  be  well-founded, 
and  then  his  government  will  last ;  for  there  is 
no  surer  way,  than  to  keep  that  good  and  united. 
Whatever  therefore  occura,  that  may  any  way 
be  extended  to  the  advantages  and  reputation  of 
the  religion  they  design  to  establish,  by  all 
means,  they  are  to  be  propagated  and  encou- 
raged ;  and  the  wiser  the  prince,  the  more  sure 
it  is  to  be  done.* — *  And  if  this  care  of  divine 
worship  were  regarded  by  christian  princes,  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  him 
who  gave  it  at  first,  the  states  and  common- 
wealths of  Christendom  would  be  much  more 
hafmy  and  firm.** 

Machiavel,  it  will  be  said,  was  at  once  an  in- 
fidel and  a  hypocrite,  who  did  not  believe  the 
truth  of  that  religion,  the  observance  of  which 
he  solicitously  enk>rced.  Be  it  so ;  it  still  de- 
ducts  nothing  ^om  the  force  of  the  argument  as 
to  the  political  uses  of  religion. — For  if  the  mere 
forma  and  institutions,  the  outward  and  visible 
signs,  of  Christianity,  were  acknowledged  to  be, 
as  they  really  are,  of  so  great  value,  by  this 
shrewd  politician,  what  might  not  be  the  effect 
of  its  *  inward  and  spiritual  grace  7* 

When  two  able  men  of  totally  opposite  prin- 
ciples and  characters,  pointedly  agree  in  any 
important  topic,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  meet  in  a  truth.  Such  an  unlocked 
for  conformity  may  be  found,  in  two  writera,  so 
decidedly  opposite  to  each  other,  as  our  incom- 
parable bishop  Butler,  and  the  Florentine  secre- 
tary above  cited.  Who  will  suspect  Butler  of 
being  a  visionary  enthusiast?  Yet  has  he  drawn 
a  most  beautiful  picture  of  the  happiness  of  an 
imaginary  state,  which  should  bo  perfectly  vir- 
tuous for  a  succession  of  ages.  *  In  such  a  state,* 
be  insists,  there  would  be  no  faction.  Public  de- 
terminations would  really  be  the  result  of  united 
wisdom.  All  would  contribute  to  the  general 
prosperity,  and  each  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
own  virtue.  Injustice,  force,  and  fraud,  would  be 
unknown — Such  a  kingdom  would  influence  the 
whole  earth ;  the  head  of  it  indeed  would  be  a 
universal  monarch,  in  a  new  sense,  and  aUpeopU, 
nations,  and  langungeB  $hould  serve  Aim.*t 

The  profound  Butler,  was  indeed,  too  great 
an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 

*  Mactaiavers  Dincourses  on  Livy. 

t  Tbis  18  only  a  short  abfltract  of  this  fine  pana^,  to 
the  whole  of  which  the  read(>r  is  referred.  Butler's  Ana- 
]0S7,  part  first,  chap.  iii.  p.  89,  and  following. 


too  thoroughly  versed  in  the  whole  hiitory  of 
mankind,  not  to  know,  as  he  afterwards  observes, 
the  impossibility  without  some  rniracnloos  in- 
terposition, that  a  great  body  of  men  should  so 
unite  in  one  nation  and  government,  in  the  ftar 
of  God,  and  the  practice  of  virtue;  and  that  such 
a  government  should  continue  unbroken  for  a 
succession  of  ages ;  yet  supposing  it  could  be  so, 
indeed,  such,  he  affirms,  would  be  the  certain 
effect  And  may  we  not  also  affirm,  that  even 
allowing  for  all  the  failings  and  imperfections 
of  human  nature,  which  the  prelate  has  excluded 
from  his  hypothesis,  would  not  a  stats  really 
approach  nearer  to  this  supposed  happiness,  in 
proportion  as  it  taught  and  practised  with  mote 
sedulity  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  ? 

We  cordially  agree,  with  the  fiimous  Cosmo 
di  Medici  that  princes  cannot  govern  their  states, 
by  *  counting  a  string  of  beads,  or  mumbling 
over  paternostera.*  But  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  equally  averse  from  the  religion  which 
assigns  such  practices  to  any  class  of  people ; 
and  from  that  ignorance  which  would  make  the 
religion  of  any  order  of  men,  especially  of  princes, 
consist  in  mere  ceremonies  and  observances. 
Charles  the  wise,  was  at  least  as  sound  a  judge 
as  Cosmo  of  what  constituted  the  perfection  of 
a  royal  character,  when  he  declared,  that,  *  if 
there  were  no  honour  and  virtue  left  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  last  traces  of  them  should  bs 
found  among  princes.*  There  should  indeed, 
be  found  in  the  royal  character,  an  innate  gran- 
detur ;  a  dignity  of  soul  which  should  show  iU 
self  under  all  circumstances,  and  shine  through 
every  cloud  of  trial  or  difficulty.  It  was  from 
such  inherent  marks  of  greatness,  that  the  in- 
fant Cyrtu^  exiled  and  unknown,  was  chosen 
king  by  the  shepherd's  children. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  cite  an  higher 
authority,  on  the  point  in  question,  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  to  a  state,  than  that  of  the  great 
and  excellent  chancellor  de  L*Hospital.  It  was 
a  common  observation  of  his,  that,  *  religion  had 
more  influence  upon  the  spirits  of  mankind, 
than  all  their  passions  put  togetiier ;  and  that 
the  cement,  by  which  it  united  them,  was  infi- 
nitely  stronger  than  all  the  other  obligations  of 
civil  society.  This  was  not  the  observation  of 
a  dreaming  monk  who  in  his  cell,  writes  maxims 
for  a  world  of  which  he  knows  nothing ;  but  the 
sentiment  derived  from  deep  experience,  of  an 
illustrious  statesman,  whose  greatness  of  mind, 
zeal,  disinterestedness,  and  powerful  talents, 
supported  France  under  a  succession  of  weak 
and  profligate  kings.  Frugal  for  the  state  in 
times  of  boundless  prodigality  ;  philosophical  in 
a  period  of  enthusiastic  fury ;  tolerant  and  can- 
did in  days  of  peraecution,  and  deeply  conscien- 
tious under  all  circumstances ;  worthy,  In  short, 
and  it  is  perhaps  his  best  eulogium,  to  be  driven, 
for  his  virtues,  by  Catharine  di  Medici  fWrni 
councils,  which  his  wisdom  miffht  have  con. 
trolled ;  and  who,  on  giving  up  the  seals  which 
she  demanded,  withdrew  to  an  honourable  lite- 
rary retreat,  with  the  remark,  that  *  the  world 
was  too  depraved  for  him  to  concern  himself  any 
longer  with  it  These  are  the  men  wliom  cor- 
rupt princes  drive  from  the  direction  of  those 
states,  which  their  wisdom  might  save  and  their 
virtue  might  reform. 
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Another  of  the  political  advanta^i  of  religi- 
ous reetitade  in  a  state,  is  the  iecurily  it  affords. 
For,  with  whatever  just  severity  we  may  repro- 
bate the  general  spirit  of  revolution,  yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  it  has  not,  on  all  occasions, 
been  excited  by  undue  discontent,  by  unprovoked 
impatience,  nor  even  by  selfish  personal  feel- 
ings ;  but  sometimes  also  from  a  virtuous  sense 
of  the  evils  of  oppression  and  injustice ;  evils 
which  honest  men  resent  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

Again,  there  is  something  so  safe  and  tran- 
qailizinf  in  Christian  piety,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  that,  though  we  would  be  far  from  re- 
ducing it  to  a  cold  political  calculation ;  yet,  con- 
tent, submission,  and  obedience,  make  so  large 
a  practical  part  of  religion,  that  wherever  it  is 
taught  in  the  best  and  soundest  way,  it  can  hard- 
ly  fail  to  promote,  in  the  people,  the  ends  of  true 
policy,  any  more  than  of  genuine  morality. 

Our  wisest  sovereigns,  partly,  perhaps  for  this 
reason,  have  paid  the  deepest  attention  to  the 
moral  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  of  their 
subjects.  Alfred  and  Elizabeth,*  among  others, 
were  too  sound  politicians  to  lose  this  powerful 
hold  on  the  affections  of  their  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  desire  to  promote  religion,  they  had 
no  doubt  discerned,  that  it  is  gross  vice,  that  it 
is  brutal  ignorance,  which  leave  the  lower  class 
a  prey  to  uctious  innovators,  and  renders  them 
the  blind  tools  of  political  incendiaries.  When 
the  youth  of  this  class  are  carefully  instructed 
in  religion  by  their  rightful  teachers,  .those 
teachers  have  the  fairest  opportunities  of  instill- 
ing into  them  their  duty  to  the  state,  as  well  as 
to  the  church ;  and  they  will  find  that  the  same 
lessons  which  form  good  Christians,  tend  to 
make  good  subjects.  But,  without  that  mode- 
rate  measure  of  sound  and  sober  instruction, 
which  should  be  judiciously  adapted  to  their  low 
demands,  they  will  be  likely  neither  to  honour 
the  king,  reverence  the  clergy,  nor  obev  the  ma- 
gistrate. While,  on  the  contrary,  by  inter- 
weaving  their  duty  to  their  governors,  with  their 
duty  to  God,  they  will  at  once  be  preserved  from 
mischief  in  politics,  and  delusion  in  religion. 
The  awful  increase  of  perjury  among  us  is  of 
itself  a  loud  call  sedulously  to  pursue  Uiis  object 
How  should  those  who  are  not  early  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker,  fear  to  offend 
him,  by  that  common  violation  of  the  solemnity 

*  See  a  letter  of  archbishop  Whitirift  to  the  bishops, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

*  Your  lordship  is  not  i|morant,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  diaraluteness  of  manners,  and  ignorance  in  the  com- 
mon sort,  that  reigneth  in  most  parts  of  this  realm,  even 
in  this  clear  light  of  the  gospel,  ariseth  hereof,  for.  that 
the  youth,  being  as  it  were,  the  ft-ie  and  seminary  of  the 
church  and  commonwealth,  through  ncgligonce,  both 
of  natural  and  spiritual  fhthers,  are  not,  as  were  meet, 
trained  up  in  the  chief  and  necessary  pflnciples  of 
Christian  religion,  whereby  they  might  learn  their  duty 
to  their  God,  their  prince,  their  country,  and  their  neigh- 
bours; especially  in  their  tender  yearn,  when  tticso  things 
might  befet  be  j^anted  in  them,  and  would  become  most 
hardly  to  be  afterwards  removed.  This  mischief  might 
well,  in  mine  opinion,  be  redressed,  if  that  which  in 
this  behalf  hath  been  godly  and  wisely  provided,  were 
as  carefully  called  on  and  executed,  namely,  by  cate- 
chizing and  instnicting  in  churches  the  youth  of  buth 
sexes,  on  ttie  Sabbath  days,  in  the  afternoon.  And,  that 
if  it  may  be  convenient,  before  their  parenLi,  and  others 
of  the  several  parishes,  who  therehy  may  take  comfort 
and  instruction  ahto.*— Strypc*s  Life  of  Whitgift. 


of  oaths,  for  which  we  are  unhappily  beoorain^ 
notorious  7  Let  us  not  be  deemed  needlessly 
earnest  in  the  defence  of  a  truth  of  such  eittreme 
importance. — The  political  value  of  religion  ne 
ver  can  be  too  firmly  believed,  or  too  carefully 
kept  in  view,  in  the  government  of  nations. 
May  it  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  ewery 
prince,  as  a  fundamental  principle !  Let  it  be 
confirmed  by  all  the  various  proofs  and  exam- 
ples, by  which  its  truth  can  be  established,  and 
its  authority  enforced  I* 

But,  to  return. — We  most  readily  concede, 
that  by  that  exultation  of  a  state  of  which  Solo- 
mon speaks,  is  not  meant,  that  sudden  flash  of 
temporary  splendor,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
mutable  a'dvantages  of  war,  the  plunder  of  fo- 
reign countries,  the  acquisition  of  unwieldy  ter- 
ritory, or  the  vertigo  of  domestic  revolutions : 
but  that  sober  and  solid  glory,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  just  laws ;  of  agriculture,  and  sobriety, 
which  promote  population;  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, which  increase  prosperity ;  of  such  well 
regulated  habits  in  private  life,  as  may  serve  to 
temper  that  prosperity,  and  by  strict  conse- 
quences, give  direction  and  steadiness  to  public 
manners.  For  it  never  can  be  made  a  question, 
whether  the  solidity  of  the  parte  must  not  con- 
tribute to  the  firmness  of  the  whole ;  and  whether 
the  virtue  exercised  by  collective  bodies,  can 
any  farther  be  hoped  for,  than  as  it  existe  in  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  But,  on  what 
basis  can  this  superstructure  rest,  by  what  prin- 
ciple can  individual  virtue  be  either  substantially 
promoted  or  lastingly  secured,  except  by  that 
sense  of  an  invisible,  almighty,  and  infinitely 
just,  and  holy  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  which 
revelation  alone  has  effectually  disclosed  to  us, 
and  reason  has  recognized  as  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion? 

Far  be  it  indeed,  from  us  to  deny,  that  this 
religious  principle  may  not  frequently  oppose  it- 
selfto  apparent  means  of  aggrandizement,  both 
personal  and  national. — Doubtless  it  will  of\en 
condemn  that  to  which  human  pride  would 
aspire.  Even  when  an  object  might  in  itself  be 
fairly  desirable,  it  will  forbid  the  pursuit,  except 
through  lawful  paths.  But  in  the  severest  of 
such  restrictions,  it  only  sacrifices  what  is  sha- 
dowy to  what  is  substantial,  the  evanescent  tri- 
umphs  of  a  day  to  the  permanent  comfort  of 
successive  generations. 

But  though  we  do  not  assert  that  national 
prosperity  is  always,  and  infallibly,  an  indict* 
tion  of  virtue,  and  of  the  distinguishing  favour 
of  God,  yet  we  conceive,  that  such  outward 
marks  of  divine  favour  may  more  generally  be 
expected,  in  the  case  of  communities,  than  of  in- 


*  Mr.  Addison  speaks  of  the  religions  instraction  of 
the  poor  as  the  best  means  of  recovering  the  country 
from  its  dej^eneracy  and  depravation  of  manners.  And, 
after  drawing  an  animated  picture  of  a  procession  of 
charity  children  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving  fbr  the  tri- 
umphs obtained  by  the  queen's  arms,  he  luldB,  *  for  my 
part,  I  can  scarce  forbear  looking  on  the  astonishing 
victories  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with,  to  be,  in 
some  measure,  the  blowings  returned  upon  these  chari- 
ties ;  and  that  the  great  successes  of  the  war,  for  which 
we  lately  offered  up  our  thanks,  were,  in  some  measure, 
occaiiioned  by  the  several  objects  (of  religiously  instruct* 
ed  children)  which  then  sltKid  before  us/— Guardian, 
No.  103.  The»c  v>ere  Uu  $tntim«nU  <tf  s  Secrstery  ef 
\  State! 
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liivicliuls.  In  commfmidea  we  see  Dot  n  mnch 
the  effect  of  each  particalar  act  of  virtue,  as  of 
the  ffenerall^  diffused  principle.  Though  virtae 
is  often  obstructed  in  labouring  to  obtain  for  it- 
self the  advantages  which  belong  to  it,  this  is 
no  proof  against  its  having  a  tendency  to  obtain 
them.  The  natural  tendency  indeed,  being  to 
l>rodaoe  happinees,  though  it  may  fail  to  do  it  in 
certain  expected  cases. 

In  the  eaae,  therefore,  of  commonities  and 
states,  where  the  resoH  of  many  actions,  rather 
than  the  particular  effect  oftaeh^  is  seen,  it  may 
not  altogether  -onfiurly  be  asserted,  that  virtue 
is  its  own  reward.  Perhaps  it  also  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  system  of  temporal  rewards  and 
l^ontshments,  which,  though  chiefly  exemplified 
m  the  Jewish  dispensation,  was  by  no  means 
•confined  to  it,  has  net  equally  passed  away,  with 
respect  to  states  and  nations,  as  with  respect  to 
individaak.  The  learned  Bossuet  has  observed, 
that  while  the  New  Testament  manifests  to  ns 
the  operation  of  God^s  grace,  the  Old  Testament 
exhibits  to  us  his  providential  government  of  the 
world.  We  will  not  dwell  on  this  remark  fur- 
ther than  to  suggest,  that  even  in  this  view  the 
etudy  of  the  Old  Testament  may  not  be  without 
its  nses,  even  to  the  modern  statesman,  as  we 
Icnow  that  the  Jewish  law  has  clearly  been  held 
important,  by  some  of  our  wisest  legislators. 

On  the  whole,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  in  the  long  course  of  events,  nothing,  that 
is  morally  wrong,  can  be  politically  right  No- 
thing that  is  inequitable,  can  be  finally  socceas- 
fiiL  Nothing,  that  is  contrary  to  religion,  can 
be  ultimately  favourable  to  civil  policy.  We 
•nar  therefore  confidently  affirm,  that  impiety 
«nd  vice,  sooner  or  later,  bring  states,  as  well 
«s  individuals,  to  misery  and  ruin.  That,  though 
vice  may  sometimes  contribute  to  temporary  ex- 
citation ;  in  the  same  degree,  it  will,  in  the  end, 
contribute  to  promote  decay,  and  accelerate  the 
inevitable  period  of  dissolution. 

Let  it  then  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  true 
«zahation  is,  in  fact,  that  prosperity  which  arises 
from  the  goodness  of  the  laws,  and  the  firmness 
and  impartiality  with  which  they  are  executed ; 
which  results  nrom  moderation  in  the  govern- 
ment,  and  obedience  in  people ;  from  wisdom 
and  foresight  in  conncU,  from  activity  and  in- 
tegrity in  commerce,  from  independence  of  na- 
tional character,  from  fortitude  in  resisting  fo- 
reign attack,  and  zeal  in  promoting  domestic 
harmony ;  from  patience  under  sufferings,  hardi- 
ness in  danger,  zeal  in  the  love  of  civil,  and  vi- 
gour in  the  reprobation  of  savage  liberty ;  from 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberuity  in  making 
treaties,  and  firom  fidelity  in  observing  them. 
Above  all,  from  a  multiplication  of  individual 
instances  of  family  comfbrt  and  independence, 
from  the  general  prevalence,  throoghout  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  of  habits  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  good  order,  from  the  practice  in 
short,  of  the  social  and  domestic  virtues ;  of  all 
those  relative  duties  and  kindnesses,  which  give 
body  and  sabstance  to  the  various  charities  of 
life,  and  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature. 

If  sinfnl  nations  appear  prosperous  for  a  time, 
it  is  often  because  there  has  been  some  propor- 
tion of  good  mixed  with  the  evil ;  or  it  is  be- 
canse  the  4*royidence  of  God  means  to  use  the 
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temporary  success  of  guilty  natbns  fbr  the  ae- 
complishment  of  his  general  scheme,  or  the  pro* 
motion  of  a  particular  purpose,  of  humbling  and 
correcting  other,  perhaps  less  guilty  nations ;  or 
it  is  because  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  ndt 
yet  full ;  and  the  punishment  of  the  more  cor- 
rupt states  is  delayed,  to  make  their  ruin  mors 
signal  and  tremendous,  and  their  downfall  a 
more  portentous  object,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  world.  God,  without  any  impeachment  of 
his  moral  government,  may  withhold  retribution, 
because  it  is  always  in  his  power :  he  may  be 
long-suffering,  because  he  is  everlasting.  He 
may  permit  the  calamity  which  we  see,  in  order 
to  extract  from  it  the  good  which  we  see  not. — 
He  is  never  the  author  of  moral  evil,  and  the 
natural  evil  which  he  does  authorise,  is  both  the 
punishment  and  the  corrective  of  the  morak 
Though  God  never  intended  this  world  for  suck 
a  complete  state  of  retribution,  as  entirely  to 
hinder  either  vice  or  virtue  from  occasionally 
receiving  the  recompences,  and  the  penalties 
due  to  the  other ;  yet  there  is  this  obvious  differ- 
ence, between  nations  and  individuals,  that, 
whereas  individuals  the  most  virtuous  are  often 
the  most  visited  with  temporal  misfortunes,  ths 
best  governed  empires  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  secure  of  prosperity.  And  if^  in  the  cala- 
mities brougnt  on  corrupt  states,  the  innocent 
always  unavoidably  suffer  with  the  guilty,  this 
furnishes  no  just  charge  against  the  equity  of 
divine  Providence,  who  here  reckons  tremen- 
dously  with  the  state  as  a  state,  but  will,  sepa- 
rately  and  ultimately,  reckon  with  every  indl. 
vidual ;  and  thus  finally  and  fully  vindicate  his 
own  infinite,  and  much  calumniated  justice.** 


CHAP.  XIX. 
Integrity  the  true  political  witflom. 

The  tendency  of  a  religious  temper  to  exalt 
a  prince  into  a  hero,  might  be  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  the  single  instance  of  Louis  the  ninth- 
It  is  notorious,  that  nothing  more  severely  Iries 
the  character  of  princes  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
than  remarkable  success.  It  was,  however,  in 
this  circumstance  precisely,  that  the  prince  just 
mentioned  evinced  how  completely  his  christian 
temper  had  corrected,  both  the  selfishness  natu- 
ral to  man,  and  the  arrogance  habitual  to  pros- 
perity. 

When,  under  the  unfortunate  reign  of  our 
Henry  the  third,  the  affairs  of  England  were  re- 
duced  to  a  low  condition,  while  those  of  France 
were  in  a  highly  flourishing  state ;  Louis,  in 
making  a  treaty  with  England,  generously  re- 
fused  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  misfor- 
tunes  of  this  country,  or  to  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  own  superiority.  His  concessions 
to  the  depressed  enemy  were  liberal;  and  he 
soon  after  reaped  the  reward  of  his  moderation, 
in  the  confidence  which  it  inspired.  Louis  was 
chosen,  both  by  Henry  and  his  nobles,  to  settle 
the  differences  between  them.    In  consequence 

*  flee  bishop  Batter's  Analogy,  a  work  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended. 
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of  the  rdoent  inttanee  of  his  public  intecfrity, 
the  ibreij^n  adversary  was  invited  to  be  the  ar- 
biter  of  domestic  disag-reements ;  and  they  were 
happily  terminated  by  his  decision.  Let  infi- 
dels remark,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  scepticism, 
that  the  monarch  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  instances  of  christian  piety  and  devo- 
tion, fornished  also  an  example  of  the  most 
striking^  moral  rectitude ! 

Henry  the  fourth,  when  only  king  of  Navarre, 
discovered  no  less  integrity  after  his  glorious 
victory  at  Coutras.  Being  asked  what  terms  he 
would  require  from  the  king  of  France,  after 
gaining  such  a  victory,  *  just  the  same,'  replied 
he,  *  that  I  should  ask  after  losing  one.* 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  o^rve,  that  in- 
tegrity, in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  uni- 
Ibrm.  Truth,  for  example,  occasionally  spoken, 
may  not  afford  to  the  speaker  any  part  of  the 
profit  which  attends  the  regular  observance  of 
truth.  The  error  of  corrupt  politicians  consists 
much  in  treating  each  question,  as  if  it  were 
an  insulated  case,  and  then  arguing,  perhaps  not 
nnjustly,  that  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  this  or 
that  particular  instance,  will  not  be  productive 
of  good ;  forgetting  that  if,  in  all  instances,  they 
would  be  virtuous,  they  would  then  most  proba- 
bly  obtain  the  success  and  full  reward  of  virtue. 

We  know  that  even  in  that  particular  branch 
of  political  transactions,  the  diplomatic,  wherein 
the  strongest  temptations  to  dissimulation,  and 
chicanery  are  held  forth  to  little  minds,  some  of 
the  most  able  and  successful  negotiators  have 
generously  disdained  the  use  of  any  such  mean 
oxpedients.  The  frankness  and  integrity  of 
Temple  and  De  Witt  are  not  more  esteemed  by 
the  moralist  for  their  probity,  than  by  the  states- 
man for  their  true  wisdom.  What  can  there  be, 
indeed,  so  different  between  the  situation  of  two 
public  men,  who  on  the  part  of  their  several 
ooontries  respectively,  are  negotiating  on  ques- 
tions of  policy  or  commerce ;  and  that  of  two 
private  men  who  are  treating  on  some  business 
of  ordinary  life,  which  should  render  impolitic, 
in  the  public  concern,  that  honesty  which,  in 
the  private,  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  ^the  best  policy,  as  to  have  grown  into  an 
adage  of  universal  and  unqualified  acceptance. 
Indeed,  as  the  adage  may  refer  to  what  is  truly 
politic  in  the  long  run,  and  with  a  view  to  gene- 
ral  consequences,  we  might  rather  expect,  that 
fraud  would  be  admissible  into  the  transactions 
of  private  men,  whose  short  span  of  life  might 
not  be  likely  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  future  loss  rather  than  in  the  concerns  of 
states,  which,  by  containing  a  long  continued 
existence,  a  political  identity,  under  all  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  members  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  pay,  and  pay  perhaps 
severely  too,  in  later  times,  the  price  of  former 
acts  of  fraud  and  treachery. — Again,  in  public, 
no  less  than  in  private  business,  will  not  any 
one  find  the  benefit  of  employing  an  agent,  who 
possesses  a  high  character  for  probity  and  ho- 
nour 7  Will  not  larger  and  more  liberal  conces- 
sions be  made  to  him  who  may  be  safely  relied 
on  for  paying  their  equivalent  ?  Once  more, 
how  often  are  public  wars,  as  well  as  private 
differences,  produced  or  fermented  by  mutual 
distrust  I  and  how  surely  would  a  confidence  in 


each  other's  trust  and  honesty  tend  to  the  resto- 
ration of  peax$e  and  harmony  !  E!ven  the  wily 
Fiorentine*  allows,  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  a  high  character  for  truth  and  uprightness. 
And  how  can  this  character  be  in  any  way  so 
well  obtained  as  by  deserving  it  7  It  is  the  dis- 
grace  of  nations,  that  in  their  diplomatic  con- 
cerns, the  maxims  of  solid  wisdom  have  not 
been  always  observed. 

Without  going  the  length  of  admitting  the 
truth  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  light  definition  of 
the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  is  it  not  too  often 
assumed,  that  the  laws  which  bind  private  men, 
and  which  would  doubtless  bind  the  individual 
minister  himself^  in  his  private  concerns,  may 
occasionally  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs ;  and  that  strict  truth, 
for  instance,  which  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life  is  allowed  to  be  indispensable,  is  too  fre- 
quently considered  as  impracticable  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations  7 

Don  Louis  De  Haro,  the  Spanish  minister,  at 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennees,  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained just  views  of  the  value  of  simple  in- 
tegrity in  politicians,  for  speaking  of  cardinal 
Mazarin,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating,  he 
said,  *  that  man  always  pursued  one  great  error 
in  politics,  he  would  always  deceive.'  Mazarin 
was  a  deep  dissembler  and  a  narrow  genius  ;f 
so  true  it  is  that  vanity  and  short-sightedness 
are  commonly  at  the  bottom  of  dissimulation, 
though  it  be  practised  from  a  totally  opposite 
idea ;  worldly  politicians  frequently  falling  into 
the  error  of  fancying,  that  craft  and  circumven- 
tion are  indications  of  genius ;  while,  in  reality, 
suspicion  is  the  wisdom  of  a  little  mind,  and 
distrust  the  mean  and  inefficient  substitute  for 
the  penetration  of  a  great  one.  Many,  says  lord 
Bacon,  who  know  how  to  pack  the  cards,  can- 
not play  them  well.  Many  who  can  manage 
canvasses  and  factions,  are  yet  not  wise  men. 
Considering  the  credit  which  sincerity  stamps 
on  a  political  character,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
opposed  to  discretion,  that  it  constitutes  the  best 
part  of  it.  True  rectitude  neither  implies  nor 
requires  imprudence ;  while  it  costs  a  politician 
as  much  trouble  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a 
quality  which  he  has  not,  as  it  would  really  cost 
him  to  acquire  it.  The  mazes  and  windings, 
the  doublings  and  intricacies  of  intriguing  spi- 
rits, ultimately  mislead  them  from  the  end  they 
pursue.  They  excite  jealousy,  they  rouse  re- 
sentment, they  confirm  suspicion,  they  strength- 
en prejudices,  they  foment  differences ;  and  thus 
call  into  action  a  number  of  passions,  which 
commonly  oppose  themselves  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  designs.  Politicians  therefore 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  remark  of  the 
learned  Barrow,  who  was  as  great  a  proficient 
in  mathematics,  as  in  morality,  that  *the 
straightest  line  is  always  the  shortest  line,  in 
morals  as  well  as  in  geometry.*  When  the  cha- 

*  Maohiavel. 

t  Mazarin  himself  had  spread  hia  own  maxims  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  one  of  his  creatures  whom  he  intend* 
ed  to  send  to  nen^tiate  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  impfored 
his  eminence  not  to  insist  on  his  dfoei  vinir  the  duke^'itst 
at  that  time,  as  the  business  was  but  a  trins ;  because  ho 
thought  it  would  answer  belter  to  reserve  the  sacriftee 
of  his  reputation  for  deceiving,  till  some  more  important 
object  was  at  stake. 
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racter  of  intefrrity  it  onoe  loet,  falsehood  itoelf 
loaea  all  ita  aiea.  The  known  diMembler  is  sas- 
pected  of  insincerity  even  when  he  does  not 
practise  it,  and  is  no  longer  trusted,  though  he 
may  happen  to  deserve  to  be  so. 

The  character  of  lord  Sunderland  presents  a 
striking  instance  of  the  political  inefficacy  of 
doplicity.  His  superior  genius,  so  admirably 
qualified  for  business,  availed  him  but  little  in 
■ecuring  the  public  esteem  when  it  was  ob- 
served,  that  of  three  successive  princes,  who 
severally  set  out  with  a  view  to  establish  dif. 
ierent  interests,  he  gained  the  favour  of  all,  by 
adopting  the  system  of  each,  with  the  same  ac- 
commodating veracity.  His  reputation  for  ho- 
nesty sunk,  and  he  ceased  to  be  trusted  in  the 
degree  in  which  he  came  to  be  known. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  more  decent  politi. 
elans,  who  sanction  the  appearance,  and  com- 
mend the  outward  observances  of  religion  lament 
that  religion  does  not  produce  any  great  effects 
upon  society.  And  they  are  right,  if  by  religion 
they  mean  that  shell  and  surface,  which  merely 
serve  to  save  appearances.  But,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared,  that  these  very  politicians  sometimes  dis- 
believe the  reality,  and  the  power  of  that  religion, 
the  exterior  of  which  they  allow  to  be  decorous  ? 
Vet,  this  reality  and  power,  believed  and  acted 
upon,  would  certainly  produce  more  substantial 
effects  than  can  ever  rationally  be  expected  from 
mere  forms  and  shadows.  These  sage  persons 
frequently  lament  the  deficiency  of  morals  in 
society,  but  never  the  want  of  religion  in  the 
heart  Though,  to  expect  that  morality  to  be 
firm,  which  stands  on  no  religious  foundation, 
is  to  expect  stability  from  an  inverted  pyramid. 

Besides,  it  is  infinitely  laborious  to  maintain 
en  undeviating  course  of  dissimulation,  a  mo- 
ment's intermission  of  which  may  defeat  the 
policy  of  years.  Yet,  this  unremitting  attention, 
this  wearying  watchfulness,  is  essential  to  that 
worldly  policy,  of  which  South  says,  that 
*  folly  being  the  superstructure,  it  is  but  reasen, 
that  the  foundation  should  be  falsity.  The  same 
acute  judge  of  mankind  observes,  that  the  de- 
signing politicians  of  the  party  he  was  combat- 
ing,  seemed  to  act  as  if  they  thought  *  that 
speech  was  given  to  ordinary  men  to  communi- 
cate their  mind,  but  to  wise  men  for  concealing 
it' 

The  dissembler  should  also  remember,  that 
however  deeply  interest  and  industry  enable 
him  to  lay  his  plans,  the  interest  and  industry 
of  others  will  be  equally  at  work  to  detect  them. 
Besides,  the  deepest  politician  can  carry  on  no 
great  schemes  alone,  and  ss  all  association  de- 
pends on  opinion,  few  will  lend  their  aid,  or  com- 
mit their  safety  to  one  whose  general  want  of 
probity  forbids  the  hope  of  perpetual  confidence, 
or  of  permanent  security. 

Why  do  many  politicians  fail  finally  of  the 
full  accomplishment  of  their  object?  Not  for 
want  of  genius  to  lay  a  plausible  plan  ;  not  for 
want  of  judgment  to  seize  the  most  favourable 
occasions ;  not  for  want  of  due  contempt  of  con- 
scientious scruples  in  pu<ihing  those  occasions; 
not  for  want  of  fearless  impiety  in  giving  full 
scope  to  their  designs ;  but  from  that  ever  wake- 
ful Providence,  which  if  he  does  not  dash  their 
projects   before    they  are    acted,    defeats   the 


main  intention  afterwards.— -Even  the  ioeosHfiil 
usurper,  Cromwell,  lost  the  ooDfidence  of  Us 
army,  wheq  they  found  in  the  sequel,  that  he 
meant  to  place  himself  on  the  very  throne  which 
he  had  made  them  believe  it  was  bis  great  ob- 
ject to  abolish.  Nor  was  be  ever  able  to  adorn 
his  own  brows  with  that  crown,  for  the  hope 
of  which  he  had  waded  through  a  sea  of  crimes* 
The  very  means  employed  by  Alexander  the 
sixth,  and  Ciesar  Borgia,  to  destroy  the  cardinals, 
rebounded  on  themselves,  and  both  were  poison- 
ed by  the  very  wine  which  they  had  prepared 
for  the  destruction  of  their  guests. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  only  safety,  and  the  only 
wisdom,  and  the  only  sure,  unfading  prudence, 
instead  of  pursuing  our  own  devious  paths,  to 
commit  o^r  concerns  to  God ;  to  walk  in  his 
straight  ways,  and  obey  his  plain  commands. 
For,  afler  all,  the  widest  sphere  of  a  mere 
worldly  politician  is  but  narrow.  The  wisdom 
of  this  world  is  bounded  by  this  world,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  so  contracted,  and  its 
duration  so  short,  in  the  eye  of  true  philosophy, 
ss  to  strip  it  of  all  real  grandeur.  All  the  enjoy* 
ments  of  this  world,  says  the  eloquent  South,  are 
much  too  short  for  an  immortal  soul  to  stretch 
itself  upon :  a  soul  which  shall  peraist  in  being, 
not  only  when  honour  and  fame,  but  when  time 
itself  shall  cease  to  be.  The  deepest  worldly 
projector,  with  the  widest  views,  and  the  strong- 
est energies,  even  when  flushed  with  sucoess, 
must,  if  his  mind  has  never  learned  to  shoot 
forward  into  the  boundless  eternity  of  an  unseen 
world,  feel  his  genius  cramped,  his  wing  flag, 
and  his  spirit  at  a  stand.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  spark  of  the  immortal  fire  even  in  the 
regrets  of  Alexander.  It  is  probable  he  would 
not  have  wept,  because  he  had  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer,  had  he  not  deeply  felt  the  sting  oT 
disappointment  at  finding  no  joy  in  having  con- 
quered this,  and  thence  inferred  a  kind  of  vague 
and  shapeless  idea  of  another.  There  will  be 
always  too  vast  a  disproportion  between  the 
appetites  and  enjoyments  of  the  ambitious  to 
admit  of  their  being  happy.  Nothing  can  fill 
the  desires  of  a  great  soul,  but  what  he  is  per- 
suaded will  last  as  long  as  he  himself  shall  last 

To  worldly  minds  it  would  sound  paradoxical 
to  assert  that  ambition  is  a  littU  passion.  ^\o 
affirm  that  if  really  great  Tiews,  and  truly  en* 
larged  notions  were  impressed  upon  the  soul, 
they  would  be  so  far  from  promoting  that  they 
would  cure  this  passion.  The  excellent  bishop 
Berkeley,  beholding  the  ravages  which  ambition 
had  made  in  his  time  in  France,  could  not  help 
wishing  that  its  encroaching  monarch  had  been 
bred  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  that  he  might 
learn  from  thence  how  mean  and  little  that  am- 
bition is  which  terminates  in  a  small  part  of 
what  is  of  itself  but  a  point,  compared  with  that 
part  of  the  universe  which  lies  within  our  view. 
But,  if  astronony  shows  the  diminutiveness 
of  that  globe,  for  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
kings  contend,  in  eomparison  with  the  universe, 
how  much  nobler  a  cure  does  Christianity  pro- 
vide for  ambition,  by  showing  that  not  this  globe 
only,  but  the  whole  universe  also, 

Yea,  all  that  it  inherits  sball  dissolve ; 

by  reminding  the  ambitious  of  Uie  utter  in- 
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•uffioieney  to  trae  glory  or  reaJ  happiness  of  all 
that  has  been  created,  of  all  that  shall  hare  an 
end ;  by  carrying  on  their  views  to  .that  invisi- 
ble, eternal  world,  which  to  as  shall  then  em. 
phatically  bof^in  to  be,  when  all  which  we  be- 
hold  shall  be  no  more. 

He,  therefi>re,  is  the  only  troe  politician  who 
uniformly  makes  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and 
rectitude,  as  revealed  from  heaven  the  standard 
of  his  actions,  and  the  measure  of  his  ambition. 
'  To  do  justly,'  is  peculiarly  the  high  and  holy 
vocation  of  a  prince.  And  both  princes  and 
politicians  would  do  well  to  inquire,  not  only 
whether  their  soheme  was  planned  with  saga- 
city, and  executed  with  spirit,  but  whether  they 
have  so  conducted  it,  as  to  leave  proper  room,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  for  the  favourable  interference 
of  Gkxl ;  whether  they  have  supplicated  his  hies. 
mng ;  and  given  to  him  the  glory  of  its  happy 
issue?  Perhaps  more  well-meant  endeavours 
^1  through  neglect  in  these  respects,  particu- 
larly of  fervent  prayer  for  success,  than  through 
any  deficiency  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  itself. 
But  because  under  a  fanatic  usurpation,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  hypocrites  abused  this 
duty,  and  degraded  its  sanetity,  by  what  they 
profanely  called  seeAnng  the  Lord ;  the  friends 
of  the  restored  constitution  too  generally  took  up 
the  notion,  that  irreiigion  was  a  proof  of  sin- 
ceritv,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  the  hy- 
pocrisy, was  to  omit  the  duty. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  censure  that  most 
mistaken  practice,  which,  at  the  period  before 
mentioned,  reduced  the  language  of  Scripture 
to  that  of  common  conversation ;  nor  too  warm- 
ly  condemn  that  false  taste,  which,  by  quaint 
allusions,  forced  conceits,  and  strained  silego- 
ries,  wrested  the  Bible  to  every  ordinary  pur- 
pose, and  debased  its  dignity,  by  this  coUoquial 
familiarity.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  falling 
into  the  opposite  error  ?  If  some  have  unseason- 
ably  forced  it  into  the  service,  on  occasions  to 
which  it  could  never  apply ;  may  not  others  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  thinking  it  seasonable  on  no 
occasion  at  all  7 

Again—how  strangely  do  we  overlook  the 
consummate  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness  of 
God|  in  having  made  that  practice  of  prayer  the 
instrument  of  obtaining  his  blessing,  which  is 
BO  powerfully  operative  in  purifying  and  elevat- 
our  own  hearts.  Politicians,  with  all  their  sa- 
gacity, would  do  well  to  learn,  that  it  is  likewise 
one  of  the  many  beneficial  effecto  of  prayer,  that 
it  not  only  reasonably  increases  our  hopes  of 
success,  but  teaches  us  to  acquiesce  in  disap- 
pointment They  should  learn  also,  not  to  won- 
der,  if  God  refuses  to  answer  those  prayers, 
which  are  oeeeuionaUy  put  up  on  great  public 
emergencies,  when  those  who  offer  them  do  not 
live  in  the  exercise  of  habitual  devotion.  They 
should  take  it  as  an  axiom  of  good  experience 
from  the  incomparable  Hooket,  that  *  All  things 
religiously  begun  are  prosperously  ended ;  Im- 
cause  whether  men,  in  the  end,  have  that  which 
religion  allowed  them  to  desire,  or  that  which 
it  teacheth  them  contentedly  to  suffer,  they  are, 
in  neither  event,  unfortunate.* 

Nor  will  a  truly  pious  prince  ever  be  even- 
tually defeated  in  his  designs ;  he  may  not  in- 


deed be  successful  in  every  oegotiation,  be  may 
not  be  victorious  in  every  battle ;  yet  in  hur 
leading  purpose  he  will  never  be  disappointed. 
For  his  ultimate  end  was  to  act  conscientiously, 
to  procure  the  favour  of  God,  to  advance  the  beet 
intereste  of  his  people,  and  to  secure  his  own 
eternal  happiness. — Whatever  the  event  may 
be  to  others,  to  himself  it  must  be  iinallv  good* 
The  effect  of  righteou9nes»  is  peace.  Mane  the 
perfect  fnatif  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end. 
of  that  man  ts  peace.  And,  to  condude  in  the- 
words  of  the  able  and  profound  Barrow — *  If 
God  shaH  not  cease  to  be ;  if  he  will  not  let  ffcv 
the  reins ;  if  his  word  cannot  deceive ;  if  the 
wisest  men  are  no^  infatuated ;  if  the  common, 
sense  of  mankind  is  not  extravagant ;  if  the  main, 
props  of  life,  if  the  great  pillars  of  society  do  not 
fail; — he  that  walketh  uprightly  doth  proceed 
on  sure  grounds.* 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  true  arts  of  Popularity. 

Cicero  says,  *  that  it  is  the  property  of  justice 
not  to  injure  men,  and  of  politeness  not  to  offend 
them.*  True  Christianity  not  only  unites,,  but 
perfecte  both  these  qualities ;  and  renders  them,, 
thus  associated  and  exalted,  powerful  instru- 
mento,  especially  in  princes,  for  the  acquisition 
of  popularity. 

The  desire  of  praise  and  repuUtion  is  com- 
monly the  first  motive  of  action  in  second  rate, 
and  a  secondanr  motive  in  first  rate  characters. 
That,  in  the  rormer  case,  men  who  are  not 
governed  by  a  higher  principle,  are  oflen  so 
keenly  alive  to  human  opinion,  as  to  be  re- 
strained by  it  from  such  vices  as  would  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  is  an  instance  of  the  useful 
provision  made  by  the  great  Governor  of  all 
things  for  the  good  order  of  the  world* 

But  in  princes,  none  of  whose  actions  are-  in- 
different, who  are  *  the  observed  of  all  obser- 
vers,* reputotion  cannot  be  too  highly  prized  A 
negligence  respecting  public  opinion,  or  a  con- 
tempt for  the  judgment  of  posterity,  would  be 
inexcusable  in  those,  whose  conduct  must,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  give,  in  their  own  time, 
the  law  to  manners,  and  whose  example  will 
hereafler  be  adduced,  by  future  historians, 
either  to  illustrate  virtue,  or  to  exemplify  vice, 
and  to  stimulate  the  good  or  evil,  monarchs  yet 
unborn. 

*  A  prince,'  however,  as  a  late  eloquent  states- 
man* observed  in  his  own  ease,  *  should  love 
that  fame  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  pur- 
sued.*  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  shadows 
owe  their  being  to  substenoes ;  that  true  fame 
derives  its  existence  from  something  more  solid 
than  itself;  that  repuUtion  is  not  the  precursor, 
nor  the  cause,  but  the  fi'uit  and  effect  of  merit. 

But  though,  in  superficial  characters,  the 
hunger  of  popularity  is  the  mainspring  of  ac- 
tion :  and  though  the  vain-glorious  too  often  ob- 
toin,  what  they  so  sedulously  seek,  the  acclama- 

*  Tho  first  etui  of  Mansfield. 
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tioDo  of  tibe  ▼nlgar ;  yet  a  temperate  desire  to 
be  loved  and  eiteemed  ia  to  far  from  being  a 
proof  of  Tanity,  that  it  even  indicates  the  con- 
trary propensity :  for  reasonably  to  wish  for  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  evinces  that  a  man  does 
not  overvaloe  and  sit  down  contented  with  iiis 
own.  It  is  an  over  estimation  of  himself,  an 
ondoe  oomplaoency  in  bis  own  merit,  which  is 
one  orthe  causes  of  bis  disdain  of  public  opin- 
ion.  In  profligate  characters,  another  cause  is, 
that,  anticipating  the  contempt  which  they  must 
be  aware,  they  have  deserved,^  they  are  willing 
to  be  beforehand  with  the  world  in  proclaiming 
their  disdain  of  that  reputation  which  they  know 
that  their  course  of  life  has  mads  unattainable. 

Pagan  philosophy,  indeed,  overrated  the  ho- 
nour loAieA  eometh  from  man.  But  even  the  sa. 
cred  scripture,  which,  as  it  is  the  only  true  foon- 
tain,  is  also  this  only  just  standard  of  all  excel. 
lenoe,  does  not  teach  us  to  despise,  but  only  not 
to  set  an  undue  value  upon  it.  It  teaches  us  to 
estimate  this  hononr  in  its  due  order  and  just 
measure ;  and  above  all,  it  exhorts  us  to  see  that 
it  be  sought  on  right  grounds ;  to  take  care  that 
it  tempt  not  to  vanity,  by  exciting  to  trifling 
pimnits ;  nor  to  vice,  by  stimulating  to  such  as 
are  base ;  nor  to  false  honour,  by  seeking  it  in 
the  paths  of  ambition.  A  prince  must  not  be 
inordinate  in  the  desire,  nor  irregular  in  the 
pursuit,  nor  immoderate  in  the  enjoyment,  nor 
criminally  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of 
fame ;  but  he  must  win  it  fairly,  and  wear  it 
temperately.  He  should  pursue  it  not  as  the  ul- 
timate end  of  life,  but  as  an  object,  which,  by 
making  the  life  honourable  makes  it  useful.  It 
most  not,  however,  be  omitted  that  the  scriptures 
exhort,  that  when  reputation  can  only  be  attain- 
ed  or  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of  duty,  it  must 
then  be  renounced ;  that  we  must  submit  to  the 
loss  even  of  this  precious  jewel,  rather  than  by 
retaining  it,  wound  the  conscience,  or  offend 
God.  Happily,  however,  in  a  country  in  which 
religion  and  laws  are  established  on  so  firm  a 
basM,  a  prince  is  little  likely  to  be  called  to  such 
an  absolute  renunciation,  though  he  may  be  call- 
ed to  many  trials. 

fiut  all  these  dangen  being  provided  for,  and 
all  abuses  guarded  against,  the  word  of  God  does 
not  scruple  to  pronoimce  reputation  to  be  a  va- 
luable possession.  In  a  competition  with  riches, 
the  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  a  goad  name ; 
and  totsdem,  that  is.  Religion  in  the  bold  Ian- 
>|raage  of  eastern  imagery,  is  described  as  bear- 
ing honour  in  her  left  hand.  Nor  has  the  sacred 
volume  been  altogether  silent,  respecting  even 
that  posthumous  renown  which  good  princes 
may  expect  in  history.  That  (he  memory  of  the 
ju$t  ehall  he  hleeeei,  was  the  promise  of  one 
who  was  himself  both  an  author  and  a  monarch. 
And  that  the  righieoue  thaU  he  had  in  everlaet- 
ing  remembrance,  was  the  declaration  of  another 
royal  author.* 

A  desire  of  popularity  is  still  more  honest  in 
prince^  than  in  other  men.  And  when  the  end 
for  which  it  is  sought,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  pursued  are  strictly  just,  the  desire  is  not 
only  blameless,  but  highly  laudable.  Nor  is  it 
ever  censurable,  except  where  the  affection  of 

*  flee  an  admirable  sermon  of  Dr.  Barrow,  on  the  re- 
ward of  honourinx  God. 

Voi-U. 


the  people  is  sought,  by  plausible  means,  for  per- 
nicious purposes.  On  the  pttt  of  the  people  at- 
tachment is  a  natunl  feeling,  which  nothing 
bat  persevering  misconduct  in  their  rulers  can 
ever  wear  out  A  prince  should  learn  not  to 
liHten  to  those  flatterers  who  would  keep  him  ig- 
norant of  the  public  opinion.  The  discontents 
of  the  people  should  not  be  stifled  before  they 
reach  the  royal  ear ;  nor  should  their  affection 
be  represented  as  a  fund  which  can  never  be 
drained.  It  is  a  rich  and  precious  stock,  which 
should  not  be  too  of\en  drawn  upon.  Impru- 
dence will  diminish,  oppression  will  exhaust  it. 
A  prince  should  never  measure  his  rights  over 
a  people  by  the  greatness  of  their  attachment ; 
the  warmth  of  their  xeal  being  a  call  for  his 
kindness,  not  a  signal  for  his  exactions.  Im- 
provident rigour  would  wear  out  that  affection, 
which  justice  would  increase,  and  consideration 
confirm. 

Britons,  in  general,  possess  that  obeequium 
erga  reget,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the  Swedes. 
While  they  passionately  love  liberty,  they  also 
patiently  bear  those  reasonable  burdens  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  it  But  this 
character  of  our  countrymen  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  well  understood,  at  least  not  so  fairly 
represented,  by  one  of  their  own  sovereigns,  as 
by  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy.  The  unfortunate 
James  calls  them  *  a  fickle,  giddy,  and  rebellious 
people.*  If  the  charge  were  true,  he  and  his 
family  rather  made,  than  found  them  such. 
Agricola  had  pronounced  them  to  be  a  people, . 

*  who  cheerfully  complied  with  the  levies  of  men, 
and  tbe  imposition  of  taxes,  and  with  all  the  du- 
ties enjoined  by  government,  provided  they  met 
with  just  and  lawful  treatment  from  their  go- 
vernors.'— *  Nor  have  the  Romans,*  continues  be, 

*  any  farther  conquered  them,  than  only  to  form 
them  to  obedience.  They  never  will  submit  to 
be  slaves.**  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  freest 
of  nations,  even  now,  acting  up  the  character 
given  them  by  the  first  of  bistorians,  on  such 
unquestionable  authority  as  that  of  their  illus- 
trious invader,  near  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Even  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Charles  I.  was 
not  a  national  act,  but  the  act  of  a  fanatical  par- 
ty. The  kingdom  at  large  beheld  the  deed  with 
deep  abhorrence,  and  deplored  it  with  unfeigned 
sorrow.  The  fascinating  manners  of  his  son 
and  successor  so  won  the  hearts  of  every  one 
who  approached  him,  that  it  required  all  his 
vices  to  alienate  them.  If  that  gracious  outward 
deportment  was  of  so  much  use  to  him,  in  veiL 
ing  for  a  time  the  most  corrupt  designs,  bow 
essentially  must  it  serve  a  prince  who  meditates 
only  such  as  are  beneficial !  William  was  not 
so  happy  as  to  find  out  this  secret  Satisfied 
with  having  saved  the  country,  he  forgot  that  it 
was  important  to  please  it;  and  he  in  some 
measure  lost,  by  his  forbidding  manners,  and 
his  neglect  of  studying  our  national  character, 
the  hearts  of  a  people  who  owed  him  their  best 
blessings. 

Charles,  ttie  abject  tool  of  France, 

Came  back  to  nnile  his  eubJeetB  inio  slaves. 
While  Belctc  William,  with  his  warrior  flrowo,* 
Coldly  declared  them  f^ee. 

The  charming  frankness  and  noble  simplicity 
*  Tadtus's  lifb  of  Agricola. 
H 
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of  mannen  which  distingraished  Henry  IV.  of 
Fnnoe,  gained  the  affecUona  of  hia  aubjecta 
more  than  all  the  refinementa  of  artifice  coald 
hafe  done.  He  had  ettabllahed  aach  a  repata- 
tioh  for  ainoerity,  that  when,  on  a  certain  occa. 
■ion,  he  offered  hostages  to  hia  mortal  enemiea 
the  Spartane,  they  refaaed  to  accept  them,  and 
woold  only  take  hia  word.  He  frequently  de- 
dared,  that  he  wouJd  loae  hia  crown  rather  than 
give,  even  to  hia  worst  foe,  the  leaat  auapicion 
of  hia  fidelity  to  hia  engagements.  So  happily 
infectiooa  ia  thia  principle  in  a  king,  that  not 
only  Solly,  hot  hia  other  minister,  Jeannin,  was 
diatingniahed  by  the  aame  atrict  regard  to  troth ; 
and  the  popularity  both  of  the  king  and  hia  mi- 
niatera  waa  proportionably  great 

llie  only  way  then  for  a  prince  to  secure  the 
•flbetion  of  the  people,  ia  to  deserve  it;  by  letting 
them  see  that  he  ia  steadily  conanlting  their  in- 
teraata,  and  invariably  maintaining  them.  What 
but  thb  80  long  preaerved  to  Elizabeth,  that  root* 
•d  regard  in  the  hearta  of  her  aubjeets  7  Cer. 
UJUty  no  pliancy  of  mannera,  no  gracioua  oom. 
plaiaance.  She  treated  even  her  parliamenta  in 
■o  peremptory  a  manner,  that  they  aometimea 
only  bore  witn  it  from  a  thorough  conviction 
that  the  intereata  of  the  country  were  aecure  in 
her  handa,  and  ita  happiness  aa  dear  to  her  aa 
her  own.*    Theae  are  the  true  foundations  of 

Eopolarity.  He,  who  moat  oonanlts  the  good  of* 
ia  people,  will,  in  general,  be  moat  trasted  bv 
tliem ;  lie  who  best  merits  their  affisction,  will 
be  moat  aure  to  obtain  it,  in  apite  of  the  arte  of 
a  cabal,  or  the  turbulence  of  a  fiiction. 

Paffan  fable  relates,  that  when  the  inferior 
godb  had  once  formed  a  conapiracv  to  bind  Jupi- 
tar,  Minerva  adviaed  him  to  send  fi^  Briareua, 
the  monater  with  the  hundred  handa,  to  come 
to  hia  aasistance ;  the  poeta,  doubtleaa,  intimating 
by  thia  fiction,  that  wiadom  will  alwa^a  auggest 
la  a  prince,  that  hia  beat  aecurity  will  ever  be 
fimnd  in  the  ready  attachment  and  aasistance 
<rf*the  people.  And  it  was  a  good  practice  which 
the  fkmooa  Floientine  aecretaryt  reoorda  ot  the 
then  king  of  France,  that  he  would  never  allow 
any  peraon  to  say,  that  he  v>a$  of  the  king*8  party ^ 
which  would  always  imply  that  there  was  an- 
Dtber  party  againat  him  ;  whereaa  the  king  pru- 
den%  desired  not  to  have  it  thought  that  there 
were  any  partief  at  all.  And,  indeed,  wiae  ao> 
veretgna  will  atudy  carefiiUjr  to  repress  all  nar. 
rowing  terma,  and  dividing  ideas.  Of  such  so- 
vereigns the  peofiU  are  the  party. 

Princes  will  have  read  niatory  with  little  at- 
tsntioft  if  they  do*  not  learn  iVom  It,  that  their 
own- true  greatneaa  ia  ao  cloaely  connected  with 
the  happineas  of  their  aubjecta,  aa  to  be  insepa- 
rable (ram  it  There  they  will  see  that  while 
great  achemea  of  conquest  have  always  been 
productive  of  extreme  suffering  to  the  human 
nee,  in  their  execution,  they  have  often  led  to 
ultimata  diahonour  and  rain  to  the  monarcha 
themaelvea»    Herein  a  pioua  mind  will  recog- 

*  *  Yba  have  lived/  says-  Ibnl  Tbomafl  Howard  to  bis 
IHand  in  James  I.'s  reign, '  to  ne  the  trim  of  old  times, 
andwhatpanedin  tiieqiieen*tdayB.  These  things  are 
no  more  the  same ;  your  mieen  did  not  talk  of  her  tub- 
Jeets*  love  uid  good  cflbctiona,  and  in  good  truth  alio 
aimed  well :  our  king  talkeUi<  of  his  subjeeta*  fear  and- 
saltfeaion,  ftc  ~ 
Machiavek 


nise  the  goodneaa  of  the  Almighty,  whidi,  not- 
withatanding  the  temptationa  and  impediments 
that,  in  thia  probationary  aUte,  obatraet  the  pro- 
greaa  and  render  difficult  the  practice  of  Tirtoe 
m  private  life,  haa  yet  held  out  tothoae,  who  are 
endowed  with  kinrly  power,  a  atron^  induce- 
ment  to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  their  people's 
happiness,  by  rendering  such  designs  aa  tend  to 
tiie  gratification  of  many  Ticious  appetiiea  which 
they  are  moat  tempted  to  indulge,  far  more  diffi- 
cult of  execution,  than  auch  aa  are  prompted  by 
benevolent  emoti<Mia,  and  have  in  view  the  ad- 
vancement of  civil  and  aocial  happineas.  ^ 

Thua,  projecta  of  conqueat  and  ambition  are 
circumscribed  and  obatructed  by  a  thooaand  in- 
herent  and  unavoidable  difficultiea.  They  are 
oftien  dependent  for  their  euccesa  on  the  lifo  of  e 
aingle  man,  whoae  death  perhapa  when  leaat  ex» 
pected,  at  once  disconcerts  them.  Often  they 
depend  on  what  ia  atill  more  uncertain, — ^the  ca- 
price or  humour  of  an  individual.  When  all  ia 
conceived  to  be  flouriahing  and  aucoeaaftil,  when 
the  proaperoua  enterpriser  fanciea  that  he  ia  on 
the  very  point  of  gaining  the  proud  anmmit  to 
which  he  haa  ao  long  aapired ;  or  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  ia  attained,  and  he  ia  exulting 
in  the  hope  of  immediate  enjoyment, — at  once 
he  ia  daahed  to  the  ground,  his  triumphs  are  de- 
foated,  hia  laurela  are  bleated,  and  he  himaelf 
only  remaina, 

TV>  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale, 

a  lasting  monument  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  projecta  of  worldly 
grandeur. 

But  the  monarch,  on  the  contrary,  whoae  no- 
bler and  more  virtuous  ambition  prompla  him  to 
employ  his  superior  power  of  promoting  the  in- 
ternal prosperity  and  comforts  of  his  subjeeta, 
ia  not  liable  to  such  defeats.  His  path  ia  plain ; 
his  duty  is  elear.  By  a  vigthint,  prompt,  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  his  object  ia 
to  secure  to  the  industrious  the  enjoyment  of 
their  honest  gains ;  hy  a  judiciops  use  of  his  su- 
preme power,  to  remove  difficulties  and  obatruc- 
tions,  out  of  the  way  of  commercial  enterpriae, 
and  to  facilitate  its  progress ;  to  reward  asd  fos- 
ter  ingenuity ;  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  various  arte  by  which  civilized  aocietiea  are 
diatingniahed  and  embellished ;  above  all,  to 
countenance  and  favour  religion,  morality,  good 
ordisr,  and  all  the  aocial  and  domestic  virtues.  A 
monarch,  who  makea  theae  benevolent  enda  the 
objecta  of  hia  pursuit,  will  not  so  easily  be  dia* 
appointed.  The  reaaon  ia  obvious ;  nothing  de- 
pends on  a  aingle  individual.  Hia  plana  are 
carrying  on  through  ten  thouaand  channela,  and 
by  ten  Uiouaand  agenta,  who,  while  they  are  all 
labouring  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  peculiar 
objectrare,  at  the  same  time,  unconsciously  per- 
forming their  function  in  the  great  machine  of 
civil  society.  It  is  not,  if  we  may  change  the 
metaphor,  a  single  plant,  perhapa  an  exotic,  in  a 
churlish  crtmate,  and  an  unwilling  soil^  which 
raised  with  anxioua  care,  a  sudden  froat  may 
nip,  or  a  audden  blight  may  wither ;  but  it  ia  the 
wide-apread  vegetation  of  the  meadow,  which 
abundantly  aprings  up  in  one  unvaried  face  of 
verdure,  beauty  and  utility.  While  the  happy 
monaieli,  whoae  large  and  liberal  mind  haa  pro- 
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jeetod  and  promoted  this  iraene  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry, has  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
l^radnal  diffbsion  of  comibrt;  of  comfort  which, 
enlargfing  with  the  progress  of  his  plans  to  tlieir 
full  establishment  has  been  completed ;  not  like 
the  suecessfal  projects  of  triumphant  ambition, 
in  the  oppression  and  misery  of  subjugated 
slaves,  but  in  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  a 
contented  people. 

^  To  the  above  important  objects  of  royal  atten- 
tion,  such  a  sovereign  as  we  are  contemplating, 
will  naturally  add  a  disposition  for  the  promotion 
of  charitable  and  religious  institutions,  as  well 
as  of  those  whose  more  immediate  object  is  po- 
litical utility,  proportioning,  with  a  judicious 
discrimination,  the  measure  of  support,  and 
copntenance,  to  the  respective  degree  of  excel- 
lence.  To  these  will  be  superadded  a  beneficent 
jMtrooage  to  men  of  genius,  learning,  and  sci- 
ence. Royal  patronage  will  be  likely  not  only 
to  contribute  to  the  carrying  of  talents  into  be- 
neBcial  channels,  but  may  he  the  means  of  pre- 
venting them  from  being  diverted  into  such  as 
are  dangerous.  And  when  it  ie  received  as  an 
univers^ly  established  principle,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  abilities  to  none  but  the  soundest 
purposes,  is  the  way  to  insure  the  favour  of  the 
prince,  it  will  be  an  additional  spur  to  genius  to 
turn  its  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  of 
public  utility. — Such  are  the  views,  such  the 
exertions,  such  the  felicities  of  a  patriot  king,  of 
a  Christian  politician. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  importance  of  royal  example  in  promoting 
UyaUy, — OnfaUe  patriolitm, — PuUie  tpiriL 

A  WTSE  prince  will  be  virtuous,  were  it  onlv 
through  policy.  The  measure  of  his  power  is 
the  rule  of  his  duty.  He  who  practises  virtue 
and  piety  himsell;  not  only  holds  out  a  broad 
shelter  to  the  piety  and  virtue  of  otliers,  but  his 
example  is  a  living  law,  efficacious  to  many  of 
those  who  would  treat  written  laws  with  con- 
tempt The  good  conduct  of  the  prince  will 
make  others  virtuous ;  and  the  virtuous  are  al- 
ways the  peaceable.  It  is  the  voluptuous,  the 
prodigal,  and  the  licentious,  who  are  the  needy, 
the  unsettled,  and  the  discontented,  who  love 
change  and  promote  disturbance.  If  sometimes 
the  affluent,  and  the  independent,  swell  the  cata- 
logue  of  public  disturbers,  they  will  frequently 
be  found  to  bo  men  of  inferior  abilities,  used  by 
the  designing  as  necessairy  implements  to  ac- 
complish their  work.  The  one  set  furnish  mis- 
chief^ the  other  means.  Sallost  has,  in  four  ex- 
quisitely chosen  words,  given,  in  the  character 
of  one  innovator,  that  of  almost  the  whole  tribe, 
JUieni  appetens,  mi  profluut.  But  allegiance  is 
the  fruit  of  sober  integrity ;  and  fidelity  grows 
on  the  stock  of  independent  honesty.  As  there 
is  little  public  honour,  where  there  is  little  pri- 
vate  principle ;  so  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will  be 
little  private  principle,  at  least  among  young 
persons  of  rank,  where  the  throne  holds  out  the 
example  of  a  contrary  conduct. 

It  is  true,  that  public  virtue  and  public  spirit 


are  things,  which  all  men,  of  all  parties,  and  all 
characters,  equally  agree  to  extol,  equally  desire 
to  have  the  credit  of  possessing.  The  reputation 
of  patriotism  is  eagerly  coveted  by  the  most  op- 
posite characters ;  and  pursued  by  the  most  con- 
tradictory means ;  by  those  who  seduloorfy  cup- 
port  the  throne  and  constitution,  and  by  those 
who  labour  no  less  sedulously  to  subvert  them. 
Even  the  most  factious,  those  who  are  governed 
by  the  basest  selfishness,  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  a  character,  against  which  their  leading  prin- 
ciple and  their  actual  practice  constantly  mili- 
tate. 

But  patriots  of  this  stamp  are  chiefly  on  the 
watch  to  exemplify  their  public  spirit  in  their 
own  restless  way ;  they  are  anxiouslv  looking 
out  for  some  probable  occurrence,  which  may 
draw  them  into  notice,  and  are  more  eager  to 
fish  for  fame,  in  the  troubled  waters  of  public 
commotion,  than  disposed  to  live  in  the  quiet 
exercise  of  those  habitual  virtues,  which,  if  ge- 
ncral,  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  com- 
motion at  all.  These  innovating  reformers  al- 
ways affect  to  suppose  more  virtue  in  mankind, 
than  they  know  they  shall  find,  while  their  own 
practice  commonly  exhibits  a  low  standard  of 
that  imaginary  perfection  on  which  their  falla- 
cious reasonings  are  grounded.  There  is  scarce- 
ly  any  dispontion  whieh  leads  to  this  factions 
spirit  more  than  a  restless  vanity,  because  it  is 
a  temper  which  induces  a  man  to  be  making  a 
continual  comparison  of  himself  with  othm. 
His  sense  of  his  own  superior  merit  and  inferior 
fortune,  will  fill  his  mind  with  perpetual  compe- 
tition with  the  inferior  merit  and  superior  for- 
tune of  those  above  him.  He  will  ever  prefer  a 
storm  in  which  he  may  become  conspicuous,  to 
a  calm  in  which  he  is  already  secure.  Such  a 
soidisant  patriot  does  not  feel  for  the  general 
interests  of  his  country,  but  only  for  that  par- 
tion  of  it  which  he  himself  may  have  a  chance 
of  obtaining.  Though  a  loud  declaimer  ibr  the 
privileges  of  universal  man,  he  really  sees  no 
part  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  happiness,  ex- 
cept that  segment  which  he  is  Carving  for  him- 
self. He  does  not  rejoice  in  those  plentiful  dews 
of  heaven  which  are  fertilizing  the  general  soil, 
but  in  those  which  fatten  his  own  pastures.  It 
is  not,*  says  the  admirable  South,  *from  the 
common,  but  the  indoeure,  from  which  lia  cal- 
culates his  advantages.* 

But  true  public  spirit  is  not  the  new-born  offl 
spring  of  sudden  occasion,  nor  the  incidental 
firnit  of  casual  emergency,  nor  the  golden  apple 
thrown  out  to  contentious  ambition.  It  is  that 
genuine  patriotism,  which  best  prevents  dis- 
turbance, by  discouraging  every  rice  that  leads 
to  it  It  springs  from  a  combination  of  disin- 
terestedness, integrity,  and  content  It  is  the 
result  of  many  long  cherished  domestic  chari- 
ties.  Its  seminal  principles  exist  in  a  sober  Iovb 
of  liberty,  order,  law,  peace,  and  justice,  the  best 
safeguards  of  the  throne,  and  the  only  happiness 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  that  selfish  patriotism 
which,  in  ancient  Rome,  consisted  in  subverting 
the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  [lubUo 
spirit  of  a  British  patriot  is  not  only  consbtent 
with  Christianity,  but  ^maugre  the  assertion  of 
a  wit  already  quoted)*  m  a  good  degree  dictated 

*  BoasM  Jeayns. 
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by  it  His  religion,  so  far  from  forbidding^,  even 
enjoins  him  to  consider  himself  as  such  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic,  such  a  joint  of  the  great 
ni<chine,  that,  remembering  the  defect  of  a  pin 
may  disconcert  a  system,  he  labours  to  fill  up 
his  individual  part  as  assiduously  as  if  the  mo- 
tion of  every  wheel,  the  effect  of  every  spring, 
the  success  of  the  whole  operation,  the  safety  of 
the  entire  community  depended  on  his  single 
conduct.  This  patriotism  evinces  itself  by  sa- 
crifices in  the  rich,  by  submission  in 'the  poor, 
by  exertions  in  the  able,  strong  in  their  energy, 
but  quiet  in  their  operation ;  it  evinces  itself  by 
the  sober  liatisfaction  of  each  in  cheerfully  fill- 
ing the  station  which  is  assigned  him  by  Provi- 
dence, instead  of  aspiring  to  that  which  is  point- 
ed out  by  ambition,  by  each  man  performing 
with  conscientious  strictness  his  own  proper 
duty,  instead  of  descanting  with  misleading 
plausibility,  and  unprofitable  eloquence  on  the 
duties  of  other  men. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

On  the  graces  of  deportment. — TTie  dispositions 
necessary  for  business, — Habits  of  domestic 
life. 

'  Those,*  says  lord  Bacon,  *  who  are  accom- 
plished in  the  forms  of  urbanity,  are  apt  to  please 
themselves  in  it  so  much  as  seldom  to  aspire  to 
higher  virtue.*  Notwithstanding  the  general 
truth  of  the  maxim,  and  the  high  authority  by 
which  it  comes  recommended,  yet  condescend- 
ing and  gracious  manners  should  have  their  full 
share  in  finishing  the  royal  character ;  but  they 
should  have  only  their  due  share.  They  should 
never  be  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  that 
worth,  of  which  they  are  •  the  best  decoration. 
In  all  the  graces  of  deportment,  whatever  ap- 
pears outwardly  engraging,  should  always  pro- 
ceed from  something  deeper  than  itself — ^The 
fair  fabric,  which  is  seen,  must  be  supported  by 
a  solid  fbundafion  which  is  out  of  sight ;  the 
lofliest  pyramid  must  rise  from  the  broadest 
base ;  the  most  beautiful  flower  from  the  most 
valuable  root ;  sweetness  of  manners  must  be 
the  effect  of  benevolence  of  heart ;  affability  of 
speech  should  proceed  from  a  well  regulated 
temper;  a  solicitude  to  oblige  should  spring 
fh>m  an  inward  sense  of  the  duty  owing  to  our 
fellow-creatures ;  the  bounty  of  the  hands  must 
result  from  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  the  propri- 
eties of  conversation,  from  a  sound  internal 
principle ;  kindness,  attention,  and  all  the  out- 
ward graces,  should  be  the  effect  of  habit  and 
dispositions  lying  in  the  mind,  and  ready  to 
show  themselves  in  action,  whenever  the  occa- 
sion presents  itself. 

Just  views  of  herself,  and  of  what  she  owes  to 
the  world,  of  that  gentleness  which  Christianity 
inculcates,  and  that  graciousness  which  her 
station  enjoins,  will,  taking  the  usual  advan- 
tages into  the  account,  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
in  the  royal  pupil  a  deportment,  at  once  digni- 
fied and  engaging.  The  firmest  substances  alone 
are^  susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite  polish, 
while  the  meanest  materials  will  admit  of  being 
varnished.    True  fine  breeding  never  betrays! 


any  tincture  of  that  vanity,  which  is  the  effect 
of  a  mind  struggling  to  conceal  its  faults ;  nor 
of  that  pride,  which  is  not  conscious  of  possess- 
ing any.  This  genuine  politeness  resulting 
from  illustrious  birth,  inherent  sense,  and  im- 
planted virtue,  will  render  superfluous  the  docu- 
ments of  Chesterfield,  and  the  instructions  of 
Castiglione. 

But  the  acquisition  of  engaging  manners,  and 
all  the  captivating  graces  of  deportment,  need 
less  occupy  the  mmd  of  the  royal  person,  as  she 
will  acquire  these  attractions  by  a-  sort  of  in- 
stinct, almost  without  time  or  pains.  The^  will 
naturally  be  copied  from  those  illustrious  exam- 
ples of  grace,  ease,  and  condescending  dignity, 
which  fill,  and  which  surround  the  throne.  And 
she  will  have  the  less  occasion  for  looking  to 
remote,  or  foreign  examples,  to  learn  the  trilA 
arts  of  popularity,  while  the  illustrious  person- 
age who  wears  tlie  crown,  continues  to  exhibit 
not  only  a  living  pattern  by  what  honest  means 
the  warm  affections  of  a  people  are  won,  but  by 
what  rectitude,  piety,  and  patriotism,  they  may 
be  preserved,  and  increased,  under  every  succes- 
sion of  trial,  and  every  vicissitude  of  circum- 
stance. 

Among  the  habits  which  it  is  important  for  a 
prince  to  acquire,  there  is  not  one  more  essen- 
tial than  a  love  of  business. — Lord  Bacon  has, 
among  his  essays,  an  admirable  chapter,  both 
of  counsel  and  caution,  respecting  despatch  in 
affairs,  which  as  it  is  short  and  pointed,  the 
royal  pupil  might  commit  to  memory.  He  ad* 
vises  to  measure  despatch  not  by  the  time  of 
sitting  to  business,  but  by  the  advancement  of 
the  business  itself:  and  reprobates  the  affecta- 
tion of  those,  who,  *  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
men  of  despatch,  are  only  anxious  for  the  credit 
of  having  done  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time ;  and 
who  abbreviate,  not  by  contracting,  but  by  out- 
ting  off.* — On  the  other  hand,  procrastination 
wears  out  time,  and  accomplishes  nothing.  In- 
distinctness also  in  the  framing  of  ideas,  and 
confusion  in  the  disorderly  disposition  of  them, 
perplex  business  as  much  as  irresolution  im- 
pedes it  Julius  Cesar  was  a  model  in  this  re- 
spect; with  all  his  turbulence  of  ambition,  with 
all  his  eagerness  of  enterprise,  with  all  his  ce- 
lerity of  despatch,  his  judgment  uniformly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cool  and  serene ;  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  moet  complicated  transac- 
tions, no  perplexity  is  ever  manifest  in  his  con- 
duct, no  entanglement  in  his  thoughts,  no  con- 
fusion in  his  expressions.  Hence,  we  cannot  but 
infer,  that  an  unambiguous  clearness  in  the 
planning  of  afiairs,  a  lucid  order  in  arranging, 
and  a  persevering  but  not  precipitate,  despatdi 
in  conducting  them,  are  the  unequivocal  marks 
of  a  superior  mind. 

Yet  though  distribution,  order,  and  arrange- 
ment, are  the  soul  of  business,  even  these  must 
not  be  too  minute,  *  for  he  that  does  not  divide,* 
says  the  great  authority  above  cited,  *  will  never 
enter  clearly  into  business,  and~he  who  divides 
too  much,  will  not  come  out  of  it  dearly.* 

A  prince  should  come  to  the  transaction  of 
business,  with  a  prepared,  but  not  with  a  preju- 
diced mind  :  and  the  mind  which  is  best  fur- 
nished for  the  concern  which  it  is  about  to  inves- 
tigate,  while  it  will  be  least  liable  to  be  drawn 
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aside  by  periuasion,  will  be  moat  open  to  tratb, 
wa4  meet  disposed  to  yield  to  cooviction,  because 
it  will  have  aJready  weighed  the  arguments,  and 
balanced  the  difficulties. 

A  great  statesman  of  that  nation  to  which  we 
are  rather  apt  to  ascribe  steadiness  than  rapidity, 
has  bequeathed  a  valuable  lesson  to  princes  for 
the  despatch  of  business.  It  is  well  known  that 
Be  Wit  assigned  as  the  chief  reason  why  he  had 
himself  been  enabled  to  prosecute  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  concerns  so  easily  was,  by  alwayt 
doing  one  thing  at  a  time. 

It  is  therefore  important,  not  only  fully  to 
possess  the  mind  with  the  affair  which  is  under 
consideration,  but  to  bestow  on  it  an  undivided 
attention,  an  application  which  cannot  be  di- 
Terted  by  irrelevant  or  inferior  objects ;  and  to 
possess  a  firmness  which  cannot  be  shaken  from 
Its  purpose  by  art  or  flattery ;  cautions  the  more 
necessary,  as  we  are  assured  by  a  penetrating 
observer,  that  even  the  strong  mind  of  Elizabeth 
was  not  always  proof  against  such  attacks. 
One  of  the  secretaries  of  this  great  queen  never 
came  to'  her  to  sign  bills,  that  he  did  not  first 
take  care  to  engage  her  in  deep  discourse  about 
other  weighty  business,  that,  by  thus  pre-occn- 
pjing  her  mmd.  he  might  draw  off  her  atten- 
tion from  the  bills  to  which  he  wanted  her  sig- 
nature, t 

For  the  private  habits  of  life,  and  propriety 
of  conduct  to  those  aiound  her,  queen  Mary, 
as  described  by  bishop  Burnet*  and  Fowler, 
seems  to  have  been  a  model.  Her  goodness  was 
the  most  unostentatious,  her  gentleness  the  most 
unaffected,  her  piety  the  most  inwoven  into  her 
habits,  her  charity  the  best  principled,  and  her 
generosity  the  most  discriminating !  Vanity  and 
eelf^ve  seem  to  have  been  not  merely  out- 
wardly repressed  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  but 
to  have  been  inwardly  extinguished ;  and  she 
did  not  want  the  veil  of  art  to  conceal  faults 
which  were  not  working  within.  She  seems  to 
have  united  consummate  discretion,  with  the 
most  conscientious  sincerity.  She  could  deny, 
says  her  admiring  biographer,  thc^  most  earnest 
solicitations,  with  a  true  firmness,  when  she 
thought  the  person  fbr  whom  they  were  made 
did  not  merit  them.  She  possessed  one  quality 
of  peculiar  value*  in  her  station,  a  gentle,  but 
effectual  method  of  discouraging  calumny.  If 
any  indulged  a  spirit  of  censoriousness  m  her 
presence,  continues  he,  she  would  ask  them 
if  they  have  read  archbishop  Tillotson*s  ser' 
mon  on  evil-speaking?  or  give  them  some  other 
pointed,  but  delicate  reproof. 

Princes  should  never  forget,  that  where  sin- 
cerity  is  expected,  freedom  must  be  allowed ; 
and,  that  they  who  show  themselves  displeased 
at  truth,  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  never 
hear  it  In  all  their  intercourse,  they  should 
not  only  be  habituated  to  expect  fVom  others, 
but  to  practise  themselves,  the  most  simple 
▼eracity ;  they  should  no  more  employ  flattery, 
than  exact  it  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  such  is  the  selfishness  of 
the  human  heart,  that  we  are  not  disinterested 
in  our  very  praiies ;  and  that,  in  excessive  com- 
mendation, we  commonly  consider  ourselves  the 

*  See  especially  bishop  Burnet's  essay  on  queen  Mary 
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more  than  the  person  we  commend.  It  is  often 
rather  a  disguised  effect  of  our  own  vanity,  than 
any  real  admiration  of  the  person  we  extol. 
That  flattery  which  appears  so  liberal  is  in  Act, 
one  of  the  secret  artifices  of  self-love ;  it  looks 
generous,  but  it  is  in  reality  covetous;  and 
praise  is  not  so  much  a  free  gifi,  as  a  mercenary 
commerce,  for  which  we  hope  to  receive,  in  re- 
turn, more  than  an  equivalent. 

Is  there  not  something  far  more  cunning 
than  noble,  in  that  popular  art,  which  Pliny  re- 
commends, *  to  be  liberal  of  praise  to  another 
for  any  thin^  in  whioh  you  yourself  excel  ?*— 
The  motive  is  surely  selfish,  that  whether  you 
deserve  it  or  not,  you  .may  thus  either  way,  be 
certain  of  securing  the  superiority  to  yourself. 
— If  censure  wants  the  tenderness  of  charity  to 
make  it  useful,  praise  requires  the  modesty  of 
truth,  and  the  sanctity  of  justice  to  render  it 
safe.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, which  we  should  do  well  always  to  consult 
as  our  model,  though  there  is  sometimes  simple 
commendation,  yet  there  is  no  excessive  praise, 
nor  even  the  slightest  tincture  of  exaggeration. 

But  there  is  a  fault,  the  direct  opposite  to 
flattery,  which  should  with  equal  vigilance  be 
guarded  against  There  is  notning  which  more 
effectually  weans  attachment,  and  obstructe  po» 
pularity,  than  the  indulgence  of  intemperate 
speech,  and  petulent  wit  And  they  who  in 
very  exalted  stations,  unfortunately  feel  a  pro* 
pensity  to  impetuosity  or  sarcasm,  would  do 
well,  if  thev  will  not  repress  the  fbeling  (which 
would  be  the  shortest  way)  not  to  let  it  break 
out  in  pointed  sentences,  or  cutting  sayings, 
sharp  enough  to  give  pain,  and  short  enough  to 
be  remembered.  It  has  this  double  disadvan- 
tege,  every  wound  made  by  a  royal  hand  is 
mortal  to  the  feelings  of  those  on  whom  it  is 
inflicted ;  and  every  heart  which  is  thus  wound- 
ed is  alienated.  Besides,  it  is  an  evil,  which 
gs there  strength  by  going.'  The  sayings  of 
princes  are  always  repeated,  and  they  are  not 
always  repeated  &ithfully.  Lord  Bacon  records 
several  instances  of  sovereigns  who  ruined  them- 
selves  b^  this  sententious  indiscretion.  The 
mischief  of  concise  sayings,  he  observes,  is  that 
*  they  are^  darts,  supposed  to  be  shot  from  their 
secret  intentions,  while  long  discourses  are  flat, 
less  noticed,  and  little  remembered.' 


CHAP.  XXIII 

On  the  choice  of  $ociety, — Sincerity  the  bond  of 
familiar  intereouree. — Liberality.'^Inotanceo 
of  ingratitude  in  princeo.—On  raioing  the 
tone  of  conversation — and  of  mannero. 

Peinceb  can  never  fall  into  a  more  fatol  error, 
than  when,  in  mixing  with  dishonourable  so- 
ciety, they  fancy,  either  that  their  choice  can 
confirm  merit,  or  their  presence  compensate  for 
the  want  of  it  It  is,  however,  sometimes  very 
difficult  for  them  to  discover  the  real  character 
of  those  around  them,  because  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  conspiracy  to  keep  them  in  the  dark. 
But  there  is  one  principle  of  selection,  which 
will  in  general  direct  them  well,  in  the  dioioe 
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of  their  companions,  that  of  chooaing  peraona, 
who,  in  their  ordinary  habita,  and  in  selecting 
the  companions  of  their  own  hours  of  relaxation, 
•how  their  regard  ibr  morality  and  yirtue. 
From  such  men  as  these,  princes  may  more 
reasonably  expect  to  hear  the  language  of  truth. 
Such  persons  will  not  be  naturally  led  to  connive 
at  the  vices  of  their  master,  in  order  to  justify 
their  own ;  they  have  no  interest  in  being  dis- 
honest 

The  people  are  not  nnnatorally  led  to  form 
their  judgment  of  the  real  principles  and  cha- 
racter of  the  prince,  from  the  conduct  and  man- 
ners of  his  companions  and  favourites.  Were 
not  the  subjects  of  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  in 
some  degree  excusable  for  not  domg  full  justice 
to  the  ptety  and  moral  worth,  which  really  be- 
longed to  his  character,  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  were  his  most  strenuous  advocates, 
were,  in  general,  avowedly  profligate  and  pro- 
fane 7 — If  a  monarch  have  the  especial  happi- 
ness of  possessing  a  friend,  let  him  be  valoed 
as  the  most  precious  of  all  his  possessions.  Let 
him  be  encouraged  to  discharge  the  best  office 
of  friendship,  by  finding,  that  the  frankest  re- 
proofs, instead  of  generating  a  formality  too 
fttally  indicative  of  decaying  affodtion,  are  pro- 
ductive, even  when  they  may  be  conceived  to  be 
misplaced,  of  warmer  returns  of  cordiality. 

But  kings,  whether  actual  or  expectant,  must 
not  hope,  io  general,  to  find  this  honest  frank- 
nesa.  They  must  not  expect  to  have  their 
opinions  controverted,  or  their  errors  exposed 
directly  or  openly.  They  should,  therefore  ac- 
custom themselves  to  hear  and  understand  the 
•till  small  voice,  in  which  any  disapprobation 
will  be  likely  to  be  conveyed;  they  should  use 
themselves  to  catch  a  hint,  and  to  profit  from  an 
analogy :  they  should  be  on  the  watch  to  dis- 
cover the  sense  which  is  entertained  of  their 
own  principles  or  conduct,  by  observing  the  lan- 
guage which  is  used  concerning  similar  princi- 
ples and  conduct  in  others.  They  must  con- 
aider  themselves  as  lying  under  special  disad- 
vaAtagea,  in  reapect  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
wherever  they  are  themselves  concerned ;  and 
must,  therefore,  strive  to  come  possessed  of  it, 
with  proportionate  diligence  and  caution. 

If  an  insinuating  favourite  find  it  more  ad- 
vanta^us  to  himself  to  flatter  than  to  counael 
his  prince,  counsel  will  be  withheld,  and  obse- 
quiousness  will  be  practised.  The  prince,  in 
return,  will  conclude  himself  to  be  always  in  the 
right,  when  he  finds  that  he  ia  never  opposed ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  faults,  and  the  duty 
of  correcting  them,  will  be  obliterated  in  the 
constant  approbation  which  he  is  confident  of 
receiving. 

Discretion  is  a  quality  so  important  in  the 
royal  person,  that  he  ahould  early  be  taught  the 
moat  absolute  controul  over  his  own  mind !  He 
should  learn,  that  no  momentary  warmth  of  feel- 
ing  should  ever  betray  a  prince  into  the  disclo- 
rare  of  any  thing  which  wisdom  or  duty  requires 
him  to  oonoeaJ.  But  while  he  is  thus  vigi- 
lanUy  careful  not  to  commit  himself,  he  should 
seldom  appear  to  entertain  any  distrust  of 
those,  in  whom  prudence  forbids  him  to  con- 
fide.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  sound  sen^e  and  self-poeaes- 


sion,  than  never  to  seem  burthened  with  a  se- 
cret of  one*s  own  ;  nor  a  surer  mark  of  true  po- 
liteness, than  not  to  pry  curiously  into  that  of 
another.  *  The  perfection  of  behaviour,*  aays 
Livy,  though  he  said  it  on  another  occasion,  *is 
for  a  man  (he  might  have  said  a  prince)  to  re- 
tain his  own  dignity  without  intruding  on  the 
liberty  of  another.* 

Those  who  have  solicitatians  to  make,  should 
never  have  reason  given  them  to  auspect,  that 
they  can  work  their  way  to  the  royal  favour  by 
flatteries  which  sooth  rather  than  by  truths 
which  enlighten.  Above  all  a  prince  ahould 
avoid  discovering  such  weaknesses  as  may  en- 
courage suiters  to  expect  success  in  their  appli- 
cations, by  such  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  such 
silly  compliments,  servile  sacrifices,  and  unwor- 
thy adulation,  as  are  derogatory  to  his  under- 
standing, and  disgraceful  to  his  character.* 

A  royal  peraon  should  early  be  taught  that 
it  is  no  small  part  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  repel 
improper  requests.  But  while  firm  in  the  prin- 
ciple, as  Christian  duty  requires,  it  is  no  viola- 
tion of  that  duty  to  be  as  gentle  in  the  expres- 
sion, as  christian  kindness  demands ;  never  for- 
getting the  well  known  circumstance,  that  of 
two  aovereigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  one  rs- 
fu9ed  favours  in  a  more  gracious  manner  than 
the  other  granted  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
enough  that  a  prince  should  acquire  the  dispoai- 
tion  to  confer  favours,  he  should  also  cultivate 
the  talent  He  should  not  only  know  how  and 
when  to  commend,  and  how  and  when  to  be- 
stow, but  also  how  and  when  to  refuse;  and 
should  carefully  study  the  important  and  happy 
art  of  discriminating  between  those  whose  merit 
deserves  favour,  and  those  whose  necessities 
demand  relief.  It  should  be  established  into  a 
habit,  to  make  no  vague  promises,  raise  no  false 
hopes,  and  disappoint  no  hopes  which  have  been 
fairly  raised. 

Pruices  should  never  shelter  their  meaninr 
under  ambiguous  expressions :  nor  use  any  of 
those  equivocal  or  general  phrases,  which  may 

*  It  woald  seem  miperfluoaB  to  i^ard  the  royal  mind 
ayainflt  Rich  petty  daagera,  did  not  history  ftirniah  so 
many  inntanoefl  of  their  ill  effects.  How  much  the  weak 
vanity  of  king  James  I.  laid  him  open  to  these  despica* 
ble  flatteries,  we  have  some  curious  specimens  in  a  letter 
of  lord  Thomas  Howard  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  froanr 
which  we  extract  the  followinir  naflRafe.  In  advisinf 
his  fkiend  how  toconduct  himselrin  the  king's  presence, 
in  order  to  advance  his  fortune,  after  some  other  coun- 
sel, he  adds,  *  Touch  but  lightly  on  religion.  Do  not  of 
yourself  say,  **  this  is  good  or  bad  ;**  but  if  it  were  your 
majesty's  good  opinion,  I  myself  should  think  so.  In 
private  discourse,  the  king  seldom  speaketh  of  any  man's 
temper,  discretion,  or  good  virtues ;  so  meddle  not  at  all ; 
but  find  out  a  clue  to  guide  you  to  the  heart,  mom  de- 
lightful to  his  mind.  I  will  advise  one  thing :  the  roan 
Jennet,  whereon  the  king  rideth  every  day,  must  not  be 
forgotten  to  be  praised,  and  the  good  furniture  above  all. 
What  lost  a  great  man  much  notice  the  other  day,  a 
noble  did  come  in  suit  of  a  place,  and  saw  the  king 
mounting  the  roan,  deliverea  his  petition,  which  was 
heeded  and  read,  but  no  answer  given.  The  noble  de* 
parted,  and  came  to  court  the  next  day,  and  got  no  an- 
swer again.  The  lord  treasurer  was  then  pressed  to 
move  the  king's  pleasure  touching  the  petition.  When 
the  king  was  asked  for  answer  thereto,  he  said  in  some 
wrath,  >*  shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper  when 
the  beggar  noticeth  not  his  gilt  stirrups  r  Now  it  Ml 
out,  that  the  king  had  new  furniture,  when  the  noble 
saw  him  in  the  court  yard,  but  be  being  over  charged 
with  confusion,  passed  by  admiring  the  dressing  of  the 
horse.  Thus,  good  night,  oar  noble  fkiled  in  his  suit.'— 
,  NugB  Antiqun. 
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be  interpreted  any  waj,  and  which  either  from 
their  ambigfuity,  or  indeterminate  looeeneee,  will 
be  tnCbslated  into  that  langnage,  which  happens 
to  suit  the  hopee  or  the  feara  of  the  petitioner. 
It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  a  hasty  pro- 
mise given  to  gain  time,  to  save  appearances,  to 
serve  a  pressing  emergency,  or  to  avoid  a  pre- 
sent importanity,  and  not  performed  when  the 
occasion  occurs,  does  as  mnch  harm  to  the  pro- 
miser  in  a  political,  as  in  a  moral  view.  For 
the  final  disappointment  of  such  raised  expecta- 
tions will  do  an.  injury  more  than  equivalent  to 
any  temporary  advantage,  which  coold  be  de- 
rived from  making  the  promise.  Even  the  wiser 
worldly  politicians  have  been  aware  of  this. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  overbearing  as  he  was,  still 
preserved  the  attachment  of  his  adherents  by 
never  violating  his  engagementB :  while  Maza- 
rin,  whose  vices  were  of  a  baser  strain,  was  true 
to  no  man,  and  therefore,  attached  to  no  roan. 
There  was  no  set  of  people  on  whom  he  oould 
depend,  because  there  was  none  whom  he  had 
not  deceived.  Though  hu  less  elevated  capacity, 
and  more  moderate  ambition,  enabled  him  to  be 
less  splendidly  mischievous  than  his  predeces- 
eor,  yet  his  bad  faith  and  want  of  honour,  his 
falsehood  and  low  cunning,  as  they  prevented 
all  men  from  confiding  in  him  during  his  life, 
so  have  they  consigned  his  memory  to  perpe- 
tual detestation. 

In  habituating  princes  to  delight  to  confer  fa- 
TOurs  on  the  deserving,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  where  it  is  right  to  bestow  them  at  all,  it  is 
also  right  not  to  wait  till  they  are  solicited.  But 
while  the  royal  person  is  taught  to  consider  mu- 
nificence as  a  truly  princely  virtue,  yet  an  exact 
definition  of  what  true,  and  especially  what  roy- 
al, munificence  is,  will  be  one  of  the  most  salu- 
tary lessons  he  can  learn.  Liberality  is  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  whole  constellation  of 
virtues ;  but  it  shines  most  benignantly,  when 
it  does  not  depend  on  its  own  solitary  lustre,  but 
blends  its  rays  with  the  confluent  radiance  of 
the  surrounding  lights.  The  individual  favour 
must  not  intrench  on  any  superior  claim ;  no 
bounty  must  infringe  on  its  neighbouring  vir- 
taes,  justice,  or  discretion ;  nor  must  it  take  its 
character  from  its  outwardly  resembling  vices, 
ostentation,  vanity  or  profusion.  Real  merit  of 
every  kind  should  be  remanerated ;  but  those 
who  possess  merits  foreign  from  their  own  pro- 
ftssion,  though  they  should  be  still  rewarded, 
should  not  be  remunerated  out  of  the  resources 
of  that  profession.  Nor  shonld  talents,  however 
considerable,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  profes- 
sion, be  made  a  motive  for  placing  a  man  in  it. 
Louis  XIV.  chose  father  la  Chaise  for  his  con- 
Ibssor,  because  he  understood  something  of  me- 
dals! 

There  is  an  idea  of  beautiful  humanity  sug- 
gested to  princes  in  the  Spectator,*  in  a  fictitious 
account  of  the  emperor  Pharamond,  who  made 
it  his  refreshment  from  the  toils  of  business,  and 
the  fatigues  of  eeremony,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  apartment  of  his  favourite,  in  giving  au- 
dience to  the  claim  of  the  meritorious,  and  in 
drying  the  tears  of  the  afflicted.  The  entrance 
by  which  the  sorrowful  obtained  access,  was 
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called  TUB  oAT£  OF  TBI  UNHAFPT.  A  mopifioent 
prince  may,  in  some  degree,  realixe  this  idea* 
And  what  proportions  in  architecture,  what  mag- 
nificence in  dimensions,  what  splendour  «f  deco- 
ration, can  possibly  adorn  a  royal  palace,  so  glo- 
riously as  such  a  gate  of  the  unhappy. 

A  Toytl  person  should  be  early  taught,  by  an 
invincible  love  of  justice,  and  a  constant  exer- 
cise of  kindness,  feeling,  and  gratitude,  to  inva- 
lidate that  maxim,  that  in  a  court  lee  abeena  U 
Ub  mouranB  tml  taujoure  tort.  He  should  possess 
the  ^nerosity,  not  to  expect  his  favourites  to 
sacrifice  their  less  fiirtunate  friends  in  order  to 
make  their  court  to  him.  Examples  of  this  un- 
generous selfishness  should  be  commented  on  in 
reading.  Madame  de  Maintenon  sacrificed  the 
exemplary  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  the  elegant 
and  virtuous  Racine,  to  the  unjust  resentment 
of  the  king,  and  refused  to  incur  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing  him  by  defending  her  oppressed  and 
injured  friends. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  remuneration 
of  services.  In  a  reign  where  all  was  baseness, 
it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  particular  instance ; 
else  the  neglect  manifest  by  Charles  IL  towards 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  carries  on  it  a  stain  of 
peculiar  ingratitude.  It  is  the  more  unpardon- 
able, because  the  monarch  had  taste  enough  to 
appreciate,  and  frequently  to  quote  with  admi- 
ration the  wit  of  Butler :  a  wit  not  transiently 
employed  to  promote  his  pleasure,  or  to  win  hie 
favour ;  but  loyally  and  laboriously  exercised  in 
composing  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  ori- 
ginal, and  unquestionably  the  most  learned 
poem  in  the  English  language.  A  poem,  whick 
independently  of  its  literary  merit,  did  more  to- 
advance  the  royal  cause,  by  stigmatixing  with- 
unparalleled  powers  of  irony  and  ridicule,  ther 
fanaticismAnd  hypocrisy  of  tbe  usurper's  party,, 
than  had  perhaps  been  effiscted  by  all  the  histO" 
rians,  moralists,  divines,  and  politicians  put  to- 
gether. It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  give  un- 
qualified  praise  to  this  poem.  From  the  heavy 
charges  of  levity,  and  even  of  profaneness,  Hu- 
dibras  cannot  be  vindicated  ;  and  a  serapulous 
sovereign  would  have  wished  that  his  cause  had- 
been  served  bv  better  meanri. — Such  a  sovereign 
was  not  Charlea  So  far  from  it,  may  it  not  be 
feared,  that  these  grievous  blemishes,  instead  of 
alienating  the  king  from  the  poet,  would  too  pro^ 
bably  have  been  an  additional  motive  for  hie 
approbation  of  the  work,  and  conse<)uently,  could 
not  have  been  his  reason  for  neglecting  the  au- 
thor.* 

A  somewhat  similar  imputation  of  ingratitude 
towards  Philip  de  Comnines,  though  on  difierent 
grounds  of  service,  detracts  not  alittle  fVom  the 
far  more  estimable  character  of  Louis  XTL  As 
it  was  this  monarch's  honourable  boastr  on  ano- 
ther  occasion,  that  the  king  of  France  never  re- 
sented the  injuries  offered  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
it  should  have  been  equally  his  care,  that  the 

*  Bryden  also  materialTy  served  the  royal  cause  by 
fiis  admirable  poem  of  Absarom  and  Achitopbel  which 
determined  the  conquest  of  the  tnries,  after  the  exclu- 
sion porltamenU.  But  Dryden  was  a  profligate,  whom 
no  virtuoHS  monarch  oould  patronise.  Though,  when 
a  prince  refuKs  to  remunerate  the  actual  services  of  a 
first  rate  genius,  because  he  is  an  unworthy  man,  it 
would  be  acting  consistently  to  withhAld  all  flavour  from 
those  who  have  only  the  vices  without  iba  talents. 
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BervicM  performed  for  the  one  ahonld  ne^er  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  other. 

To  confer  dignity  and  useful  elegance  on  the 
hours  of  social  pleasure  and  relaxation,  is  a  ta- 
lent  of  peculiar  value,  and  one  of  which  an 
highly  educated  prince  is  in  more  complete  pos- 
session than  any  other  human  being'.  He  may 
turn  even  the  passing  topics  of  the  day  to  good 
account,  by  collecting  the  general  opinion ;  and 
may  gain  clearer  views  of  ordinary  events  and 
opinions,  by  hearing  them  faithfully  related,  and 
fairly  canvassed.  Instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  levity  and  trifles,  he  may, 
without  the  smallest  diminution  of  cheerfulness 
or  wit  in  the  conversation,  insensibly  divert  its 
current  into  the  purest  channels.  The  standard 
of  society  may  be  gracefully,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly raised  by  exciting  the  attention  to 
questions  of  taste,  morals,  ingenuity^  and  litera- 
ture. Under  such  auspicious  influence,  every 
talent  will  not  only  be  elicited,  but  directed  to 
its  true  end.  Every  taste  for  what  is  excellent 
will  be  awakened ;  every  mental  faculty,  and 
moral  feeling  will  be  quickened ;  and  the  royal 
person  by  the  urbanity  and  condescension  with 
which  he  thus  calls  forth  abilities  to  their  best 
exercise,  will  seem  to  have  infused  new  powers 
into  his  honoured  and  delighted  guests. 

A  prince  is  *  the  maker  of  manners  ;*  and  as 
he  is  the  model  of  the  court,  so  is  the  court  the 
model  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  should  carefully 
avail  himself  of  the  rare  advantage  which  his 
station  affords,  of  giving  through  this  widely 
extended  sphere,  the  tone  to  virtue  as  well  as 
to  manners.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  high 
authority  becomes  a  most  pernicious  power, 
when,  either  by  example  or  countenance,  it  is 
made  the  instrument  of  extending  and  establish, 
ing  corruptions. 

We  have  given  an  instance  of  the  powerful 
effect  of  example  in  princes,  in  th0  influence 
which  the  $incerity  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  had 
on  those  about  him.  •  An  instance  equally  strik- 
ing may  be  adduced  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  same  monarch  was  imitated  in  bis  viess. 
Henry  was  passionately  addicted  to  gaming,  and 
the  contagion  of  the  king*s  example  unhappily 
spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  not  only  through 
the  whole  court,  but  the  whole  kingdom. 

And  when,  not  gaming  only,  but  other  Irre- 
clarities ;  wheh  whatever  is  notoriously  wrong, 
by  being  thus  countenanced  and  protected,  be- 
comes  thoroughly  established  and  fashionable, 
^vr  will  be  ashamed  of  doing  wrong.  Every 
thing,  indeed,  which  the  court  reprobates  will 
continue  to  bo  stigmatized ;  but  unhappily,  every 
thing  which  it  countenances  will  cease  to  be 
disreputable.  And  that  which  was  accounted  in- 
famous under  a  virtuous,  would  cease  to  be  dis- 
hononrable  under  a  corrupt  reign.  For,  while 
yioe  is  discoura^d  by  the  highest  authority, 
notwithstanding  it  may  be  practised,  it  will  still 
be  accounted  disgraceful;  but  when  that  discoun- 
tenance  is  withdrawn,  shame  and  dishonour  will 
no  longer  attend  it  The  contamination  will 
spread  wider,  and  descend  lower,  and  purity  will 
insensibly  lose  ground,  when  even  notorious 
deviations  frooi  it  are  no  longer  attended  with 
disgrace. 


Anne  of  Austria  has  been  flattered  hf  hista» 
rians,  for  having  introduced  a  more  reflned  po- 
liteness into  the  court  of  France,  and  for  having* 
multiplied  its  amusements.  We  hardly  know 
whether  this  remark  is  meant  to  convey  praise 
or  censure.  It  is  certain  that  her  cardinal,  and 
his  able  predecessor,  had  address  enough  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  most  effectual  mqthod  of  esta- 
blishing a  despotic  government,  was  to  amuse 
the  people,  by  encouraging  a-  spirit  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  sedulously  providing  objects  for  its  gra- 
tification. These  dexterous  politicians  knew, 
that  to  promote  a  general  passion  for  pleasure 
and  idleness,  would  by  engaging  the  minds  of 
the  people,  render  them  less  dangerous  observerst 
both  of  the  ministers  and  of  their  sovereigns 
This  project,  which  had  perhaps  only  a  tempo- 
rary view,  had  lasting  consequences.  The  na- 
tional character  was  so  far  changed  by  its  suc- 
cess, that  the  country  seems  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  it  was  plea- 
santer  to  amuse  than  to  defend  themselves. 

It  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  even  where 
the  grossest  licentiousness  may  not  be  pursued, 
an  unbounded  passion  for  exquisite  refinement 
in  pleasure,  and  for  the  luxurious  gratification 
of  taste,  is  attended  with  more  deep  and  serious 
mischiefs  than  are  perhaps  intended.  It  stag- 
nates higher  energies;  it  becomes  itself  the  pa. 
ramount  principle,  and  gradually  by  debasing 
the  heart,  both  disinclines  and  disqualifies  it  for 
nobler  pursuits.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  exhi- 
bited a  striking  proof  of  this  degrading  perfection. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  were  so  encmanted  with 
its  fascinating  splendours,  that  they  ignomini- 
ously  submitted  to  the  loss  of  all  power,  import- 
ance, and  influence  in  the  state,  because  with  a 
view  to  estrange  them  from  situations  of  real 
usefulness  and  diji^nit^,  they  were  graciously 
permitted  to  preside  in  matters  of  taste  and 
fashion,  and  to  become  the  supreme  arbiters  ia 
dress,  spectacles,  and  decoration.* 


CHAP.  xxnr. 

On  the  art  of  moral  ealcuiatioti,  and  making  a 
true  ettimate  of  thinge  and  pereons, 

A  ROTAL  person  should  early  be  taught  to  act 
on  that  maxim  of  one  of  the  ancients  that  the 
chief  misfortunes  of  men  arise  from  their  never 
being  learned  the  true  art  of  calculation.  This 
moral  art  should  be  employed  to  teach  him  how 

«  It  is  humiliating  to  the  dimity  of  a  prince  when 
his  subjecti  believe  thai  they  can  recommend  tbemaelvet 
to  hi«  fkvour  by  such  lowqiialiftcations  as  a  nice  atten- 
tion to  personal  appearance,  and  modish  attire.  Of  this. 
we  shall  produce  an  iniitance  fVom  another  passage  of 
Lord  Thomas  Howard's  Letters  to  Sir  John  Harrington. 
'The  king.'  says  he,  'doth  aiimire  good  fkshion  in 
cloaths.  I  pray  you  give  good  heed  hereunto.  I  would 
wish  yon  to  be  well  trimmed ;  get  a  good  jerkin  well 
bordered,  and  not  too  rhort :  The  king  sailh,  he  liketh  a 
flowing  garment.  Be  sure  it  be  not  all  of  one  sort,  bnt 
diversely  coloured ;  the  collar  fhlling  somewhat  down, 
and  your  ruH  well  stiffi^nod  and  bushy.  We  have  lately 
had  many  gallants  who  hane  failed  in  tMr  suit  for  ncojiC 
^ due  ebMrvanee  in  these  nutuert.  The  king  is  nicely 
heedfUI  of  such  points,  and  dwelleth  on  good  looks  and 
handsome  aocoutrements.*— Nuftt  Antique 
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Ib  pi^  the  oomptntive  ▼tloe  of  thin^ ;  and  to 
adjost  their  reapectWe  claims;  aMigning  to 
each  that  doe  proportion  of  time  and  thought  to 
which  each  wiJI,  on  a  fair  valuation,  be  found  to 
be  entitled.  It  will  alio  teach  the  habit  of  Bet- 
ting the  concerns  of  time,  in  contrast  with  those 
of  eternity.  This  last  is  not  one  of  those  specu- 
JatiTC  points  on  which  persons  may  differ  with- 
out danger,  but  one  in  which  an  erroneous  cal- 
eolation  ioTolves  inextricable  misfortunes. 

It  is  prudent  to  have  a  continual  reference  not 
only  to  the  Yaloe  of  the  object,  but  also  to  the 
pnobability  t^re  is  of  attaining  it;  not  only  to 
eee  that  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
pnr.solicitode ;  bat  also  to  take  care,  that  designs 
of  remote  issue,  and  projects  of  distant  execu- 
tion, do  not  supersede  present  and  actual  duties. 
Providence,  by  setting  so  narrow  limits  to  life 
itself^  in  which  these  objects  are  to  be  pursued, 
has  clearly  suggested*  to  us,  the  impropriety  of 
forming  schemes,  so  disproportionate  in  their 
diraensaoos,  to  our  contracted  sphere  of  action. 
Nothing  but  this  doctrine  of  moral  calculation, 
will  keep  up  in  the  mind  a  constant  sense  of 
that  future  reckoning,  which,  even  to  a  private 
individual,  is  of  unspeakable  moment;  but,  which 
to  a  prince,  whose  responsibility  is  so  infinitely 
greater,  increases  to  a  magnitude,  the  full  sum 
of  which,  the  human  mind  wqpld  in  vain  attempt 
to  estimate.  This  principle  will  afford  the  most 
salutary  check  to  those  projects  of  remote  vain- 
glory, and  posthumous  ambition,  of  which  in 
almost  every  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce, 
whether  they  have  been  more  idle,  or  more  ca- 
lamitous. 

History,  fertile  as  it  is  in  similar  lessons,  does 
not  fnmish  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  mis- 
chiefs of  erroneous  calculation,  than  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Alexander.  How  falsely  did  he  esti- 
mate the  possible  exertions  of  one  man,  and  the 
extent  o^human  life,  when,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  which  eventually  proved  a  short  one,  he 
resolved  to  change  the  face  of  the  world ;  to 
conquer  its  kingdoms,  to  efllighten  its  ignorance, 
and  to  redress  its  wrongs !  a  chimera,  indeed, 
hut  a  glorious  chimera,  had  he  not,  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  indulged 
passions  inconsistent  with  his  own  resolutions, 
and  subversive  of  his  own  schemes.  His  thirty- 
third  year  put  a  period  to  projects,  for  which 
many  ages  would  have  been  insufficient !  and 
the  vanity  of  bis  ambition  forms  %  forcible  con- 
trast to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs. — His  gi- 
gantic empire,  acquired  by  unequalled  courage, 
ambition^  and  success,  did  not  gradually  decay 
by  the  lapse  of  time ;  it  did  not  yield  to  the  im- 
perions  control  of  strange  events  and  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  which  it  was  beyond  the 
wisdom  of  man  to  foresee,  or  the  power  of  man 
to  resist ;  but  naturally,  but  instantly,  on  the 
deafh  of  the  conqueror,  it  was  at  once  broken  in 
pieces,  all  his  schemes  were  in  a  moment  abo- 
lished, and  even  the  dissolution  of  his  own  pa- 
temal  inberitanoe  was  speedily  accomplished,  by 
the  contests  of  his  immediate  successors. 

But  we  need  not  look  back  to  ancient  Greece 
for  proofs  of  the  danger  of  erroneous  calculation, 
while  Louis  XIV.  occupies  the  page  of  history. 
This  descendant  of  fifty  kin^jTs,  after  a  triumphant 
reign  of  sixty  years,  havmg,  like  Alexander, 
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been  flattered  with  the  name  of  tht  great,  and 
having,  doubtless,  like  him,  projected  to  reign 
afler  his  decease,  was  not  dead  an  hour  before 
his  will  was  cancelled ;  a  will  not  ma^  in  se- 
cret, and  like  some  of  his  former  acts,  annulled 
by  its  own  inherent  injustice,  but  publicly  known 
and  generally  approved  by  princes  of  the  blood, 
counsellors,  and  parliaments.  This  royal  will 
was  set  aside  with  less  ceremony,  than  would 
have  been  shown,  in  this  country,  to  the  testa* 
ment  of  the  meanest  individual.  All  formalities 
were  forgotten ;  all  decencies  trodden  under  foot 
This  decree  of  the  new  executive  power  became, 
in  a  moment,  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  monarch* 
now  so  contemptuously  treated,  had  lately  been. 
No  explanation  was  given,  no  arguments  were 
heard,  no  objections  examined.  That  sovereign 
was  totally  and  instantly  forgotten^ 
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Might  yeaterday  have  stood  aj^ainst  the  world ; 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  roTerenee. 

The  plans  of  Cesar  Borgia  were  so  ably  laid, 
that  he  thought  he  had  put  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  Providence.  It  was  the  boast  of  this 
execrable  politician,  that  he  had,  by  the  infidli* 
ble  rules  of  a  wise  and  foreseeing  policy,  so  sure- 
ly laid  the  immutable  foundations  of  his  own  g 
lasting  greatness,  that  of  the  several  possibilities 
which  he  had  calculated,  not  one  could  shake 
the  stability  of  his  fortune.  If  the  pope,  his  fa- 
ther, should  live,  his  grandeur  was  secure ;  if  he 
died,  he  had,  by  his  interest  secured  the  next 
election.  But  this  deep  schemer  had  forgotten 
to  take  his  own  mortality  into  account  He  did 
not  calculate  on  that  sickness,  which  would  re- 
move him  from  the  scene  where  his  presence 
was  necessary  to  secure  these  events ;  he  did 
not  foresee,  that  when  his  father  died,  his  mortal 
enemy,  and  not  his  creature,  would  succeed, 
and  by  succeeding,  would  defeat  every  thing. 
Above  all  he  did  not  calculate,  that,  when  he  in- 
vited  to  his  palace  nine  cardinals,  for  whose  sup- 
per he  had  prepared  a  deadly  poison,  in  order  to 
fet  their  wealth  into  his  own  hands — he  did  not, 
say,  foresee,  that 

he  hot  tanght 

Bloody  instructional  which  being  tanght,  returned 
To  plague  the  inventor- 
He  did  not  think  that  lUeraUy 

-Even-handed  justice 


Would  give  the  ingredients  of  the  poiaon'd  chalioa 
To  his  own  lips. 

He  had  left  out  of  his  calculation,  that  the 
pope,  his  father,  would  perish  by  the  ver^  plot 
which  was  employed  to  enrich  him  ;  while  he, 
Borgia  himself,  with  the  mortal  venom  in  his 
veins,  should  only  escape  to  drag  on  a  lifo  of 
meanness,  and  misery,  in  want,  and  in  prison ; 
with  the  loss  of  his  boundless  wealth  and  power, 
losing  all  those  adherents  which  that  wealth  and 
power  had  attracted. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  persons  of 
high  condition  should  be  preserved  from  enter- 
ing  on  their  brilliant  career  with  fiilse  princi- 
pies,  false  views,  and  false  maxinVt  It  is  of  the 
last  importance,  to  teach  them  not  to  confound 
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iplendour  with  dimity,  jnstioe  with  success, 
merit  with  prosperity,  yoluptuoasnesa  with  hap- 
piness, refinement  in  luxury  with  pure  taste,  de- 
ceit with  sagacity,  suspicion  with  penetration, 
prodigality  with  a  liberal  spirit,  honour  with 
christian  principle,  christian  principle  with  fa- 
naticism, or  conscientious  strictness  with  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Young  persons  possess  so  little  clearness  in 
their  views,  so  litde  distinctness  in  their  percep- 
tions, and  are  so  much  inclined  to  prefer  the 
sugg^estions  of  a  warm  fancy  to  the  sober  de- 
ductions of  reason,  that,  in  their  pursuit  of  glory 
and  celebrity,  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  take 
up  with  false  way-marks ;  and  where  they  have 
some  general  good  intentions  respecting  the  end, 
to  defeat  their  own  purposes  by  a  misapplication 
of  means ;  so  that,  very  often,  they  do  not  so 
much  err  through  the  seduction  oi  the  senses, 
as  by  accumulating  false  maxims  into  a  sort  of 
system,  on  which  they  afUrwards  act  through 
lift. 

Obe  of  the  first  lessons  that  should  be  incul- 
eated  on  the  great  is,  that  God  has  not  sent  us 
into  this  world  to  give  us  oonsummate  happi- 
ness,  but  to  train  us  to  those  habits  which  lead 
to  it*  High  vank  lays  the  mind  open  to  strong 
temptations ;  the  highest  rank  to  the  strongest 
The  seducing  images  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  of 
splendour  and  of  homage,  of  power  and  inde- 
pendenoe,  are  too  seldom  counteracted  by  the 
oidy  adequate  preservative,  a  religious  educa- 
tion. The  world  is  too  generally  entered  upon 
as  a  vcene  of  pleasure,  instead  of  trial ;  as  a  thea- 
tre of  amusement,  not  of  action.  The  high  born 
are  taught  to  enjoy  the  world  at  an  age  when 
they  8h<luld  be  learning  to  know  it ;  and  to  grasp 
the  prize  when  they  should  be  exercising  Uiera- 
selves  for  the  combat  They  consequently  look 
for  the  sweets  of  victory,  when  they  should  be 
enduring  the  hardness  of  the  conflict 

From  some  of  these  early  eorruptions,  a  young 
princess  wiH  be  preserved,  by  that  very  super- 
•minent  greatness,  which,  in  other  respects,  has 
its  dangers.  Her  exalted  station,  by  separating 
her  from  miscellaneous  society,  becomes  her 
protection  firom  many  of  its  maxims  and  prac- 
tices. From  the  dangers  of  her  own  peculiar 
situation  she  should  be  guarded  by  being  early 
taught  to  consider  power  and  influence,  not  as 
exempting  her  from  the  difficulties  of  life  or  in- 
Buring  to  her  a  large  portion  of  pleasures,  but 
as  engaging  her  in  a  peculiarly  extended  sphere 
of  duties,  and  infinitely  increasing  the  demands 
on  her  fortitude  and  vigilance. 

The  ri^ht  formation  of  her  judgment  will 
much  assist  in  her  acquisition  of  right  practical 
babils ;  and  the  art  of  making  a  just  estimate 
of  men  and  things,  will  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful lessons  she  will  have  to  learn.  Young  per- 
sons, in  their  views  of  the  world,  are  apt  to 
make  a  false  estimate  of  character,  something 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Roman  mob  decided  on 
that  of  Ceesar.  They  ^re  dazzled  with  the  glit- 
ter of  a  shining  action,  without  scrutinizing  the 
character,  or  suspecting  the  motive  of  the  actor. 
From  the  scene  which  followed  Ciesar^s  death, 
they  may  learn  a  salutary  lesson.  How  easily 
did  the  msinuating  Antony  persuade  the  people, 
that  the  man  whahad  actually  robbed  them  of 


their  liberty,  and  of  those  privileges  in  d^lboo 
of  which  their  ancestors  had  shed  their  best 
blood,  was  a  prodigy  of  disinterested  generosity, 
because  he  had  left  them  permission  to  walk  in 
his  pleasure-grounds!  the  bequest  of  a  few 
dradims  to  each,  was  sufficient  to  convince  these 
shallow  reasoners,  that  their  deceased  benefiu:- 
tor,  was  the  most  disinterested,  and  least  selfish, 
of  mankind.  In  this  popular  act  they  forgot, 
that  he  had  ravaged  Greece,  depopulated  Gaul, 
plundered  Asia,  and  subverted  the  oommon. 
wealth  I 

The  same  class  of  ardent  and  indiscriminat- 
ing  judges  will  pass  over,  in  the  popular  charac- 
ter of  our  fifth  Henry,  the  profligacy  of  his  mo- 
rals, and  the  ambition  of  bis  temper,  and  think 
only  of  his  personal  bravery,  and  his  splendid 
success.  They  will  forget,  m  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt,  the  abettor  of  superstition  and  cruel- 
ty, and  the  unfeeling  persecutor  of  the  illustri* 
ous  lord  Cbbham. 

But,  in  no  instance  has  a  false  judgment  been 
more  frequently  made,  than  in  the  admired  and 
attractive  character  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
The  frankness  of  his  manners,  the  gallantry  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  have 
concurred  to  unite  the  public  judgment  in  hiv 
favour,  and  to  obtain  too  much  indulgence  U> 
his  unsteady  prineiples,  and  his  libertine  con- 
duct But  the  qualities  which  insure  popularity 
too  seldom  stand  the  scrutiny  of  truth.  Bom 
with  talents  and  dispositions  to  engage  all  hearts, 
Henry  was  defective  in  that  radiod  principle  of 
conscience,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  all 
true  virtue.  The  renunciation  of  his  religion 
for  the  crown  of  France,  which  was  thought  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  which  was  recommend-'^ 
ed  by  statesmen,  justified  by  divines,  and  even 
appnmed  by  SfuUy,  was  probably,  as  most  acts 
of  mere  worldly  policy,  often  eventually  prove 
to  be,  the  source  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 
— Had  he  preferred  his  religion  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  had  not  fallen  the  victim  of  a  fmneti* 
cal  assassin.  Had  he  limited  his  desires  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  that  of  France  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  con- 
science, the  heroism  of  his  character  would  then 
have  been  unequivocal,  and  his  usefulness  to 
mankind  might  have  been  infinitely  extended* 
Nor  is  it  impossible,  that  those  who  urged  the 
condition  might  by  the  steady  perseverance  of 
his  refusal,  have  been  induced  to  relinquish  it ; 
and  French  protestantism,  from  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  its  principles,  might  have  derived 
such  a  strength,  as  soon  to  have  made  it  para- 
mount in  the  state :  an  event  whieh  would  pro^ 
bably  have  saved  Europe  from  those  horrors  and 
agitations,  with  which  the  late  century  dosed; 
and  the  present  has  commenced,  the  termination 
of  which  remains  awfully  concealed  in  the  yet 
unrolled  volume  of  eternal  Providence. 

How  much  more  solid,  though  neither  sung 
by  the  poet  nor  immortalized  by  the  sculptor,* 
was  the  virtue  of  his  illustrious,  mother,  honour- 
ably introducing,  with  infinite  labour  and  h» 
zard,  the  reformation  into  her  smaU  territory ! 

*  Hftnry  IV.  was  cboeen  hy  Volurire  for  tba  bero  of 
his  Epic  Poem,  and  hia  statue  was  for  a  long  time  re^ 
spected  in  Franoii,  when  tliose  of  otljer  kings  were  de^ 
stroyed. 
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NodMBg^,  nys  ber  wtrai  eologiit,  bishop  Bur- 
iMt,  waa  wantiDgr  to  make  the  queen  of  Nayarre 
perfect,  but  a  larger  dominion.  *  She  not  only 
reformed  ber  court,  but  her  whole  principality, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  golden  age  seems  to 
have  returned  under  her,  or  rather  Christianity, 
appeared  again,  with  its  pristine  purity  and 
lustre.  Nor  is  there  one  single  abatement  to 
be  made  her.  Otdy  htr  spAere  teat  narrow,* 
But  is  not  this  to  make  greatness  depend  too 
much  on  extrinsic  accident?  That  sphere  is 
large  enough  which  is  rounded  with  perfection. 
A  Christian  queen  during  her  troubled  life !  A 
martyr  in  ber  exemplary  death,  hastened,  as  is 
too  nrobable,  by  the  black  dcTices  of  one,  as 
mnch  the  opprobrium,  as  she  herself  was  the 
glory  of  queens;  the  execrable  plotter  of  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  I  Happy  for  Ca. 
tberine  di  Medici,  and  for  France,  of  which  she 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  three  kings, 
had  her  sphere  h&an  as  contracted  as  was  that 
of  Jane  of  Navarre  !* 

For  want  of  having  learned  to  make  a  just 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  actions,  Louis 
XIV.  while  be  was  laying  Flanders  waste,  and 
depopulating  whole  provinces,  probably  per- 
suaded himself,  that  be  was  actuated  by  pure 
charity  and  love  of  the  people,  because  he  car- 
ried in  bis  military  caleche  some  bags  of  bread 
mnd  money,  which  he  distributed,  as  he  passed, 
.to  the  fiimished  peasantry ;  beings,  whose  hunger 
was  caused  by  his  ambition :  hunger  which  the 
ostentatious  distribution  of  a  few  loaves  and 
livres  could  relieve  but  for  a  moment  He 
might  have  given  them  peace,  and  saved  his 
bread.  He  should  have  reflected,  that  the  roost 
munificent  charities  of  a  prince,  commendable 
as  thev  are  in  themselves,  can  be  only  local  and 
partial;  and  are  almost  nothing,  in  the  way  of 
benefit,  compared  with  a  deliverance,  which  it 

*  Nature,  perbaiM,  never  produeed  a  more  perfect  con- 
traet,  than  these  two  contemporary  qiieene.  The  iatel- 
toetnal  nilrtilty  of  Catharine'e  vices  more  resembled 
those  of  an  intbrnal  spirit,  than  ofacomipl  woman. 
Btae  had  an  exquisite  genius  for  crimes.  The  aru  she 
employed  afrainst  those,  whose  destruction  she  medita- 
ted, were  varied  and  applied  with  the  nicest  appropria- 
tion to  their  case  and  character :  and  her  sncoess  was 
proportioned  to  her  skill.  Power,  riches,  irieasures, 
were  the  baitu  which  she  held  out,  with  exact  discrimi- 
nation, to  different  men.'aocordinir  as  their  tempers  in- 
clined them  to  either.  Her  deep  knowledge  of  mankind 
she  converted  to  the  purpose  of  alluring,  betraying,  and 
destroyin|;  all,  against  whom  she  had  designs :  and  she 
had  the  ingenuity  to  ruin  every  one  in  his  own  way. 
8he  not  only  watched  the  vices  and  weaknesses,  but 
the  very  virtues  of  men,  in  order  to  work  with  them  to 
their  destruction.— The  excess  of  a  good  quality,  the 
elevation  of  a  virtue,  was  in  her  hands  a  better  imple- 
nwnt  Ibr  working  the  ruin  of  its  possessor  than  even  his 
ftnlts.  Her  dissimulation  was  so  exquisite,  her  patience 
in  evil  so  persevering,  that  no  time  appeared  too  long 
for  nourishing  impious  projects,  and  ripening  them  to 
perfection.  Aware,  at  length,  that  that  rare  combina- 
tion of  deeeit  and  cruelty  which  met  in  her  character 
was  detected ;  in  order  to  comfdete  the  destruction  of 
the  protestants  more  signally,  ber  son,  a  puppet  in  her 
hands,  was  taught  to  roster  and  caress  tiem.    Two 

I  ears  did  this  pernieions  Italian  brood  over  this  plot.f 
ts  dire  catastrophe  who  does  not  know  1  Q,ueen  Jane 
was  poisoned,  as  a  prologue  to  this  bloody  tragedy,  a  so- 
Viereign  to  whom  even  the  bigotted  historians  ofthe  po- 
pish communion  eoncar  in  ascribing  all  that  was  ele- 
gant, aooompliahed,  and  pure  in  woman,  with  all  that 
was  wise,  heroic,  learned,  and  intrepid  in  man  1 

t  ^or  a  more  detailed  character  of  Catharine,  see  the 
Life  of  Afiippa  D'Aubigne. 


was  in  his  power  to  have  granted  them,  ftom  the 
miseries  of  war.  In  a  prince,  to  love  peace, 
is  to  be  charitable  on  a  grand  scale. — Hie  evib 
which  he  personally  relieves,  in  conseqoence  of 
their  presenting  themselves  to  his  senses,  highly 
as  that  species  of  bounty  should  be  rated,  mtist 
be  out  of  all  proportion  fow,  compared,  with 
tboee  which  never  meet  his  eyes.  If,  by  com- 
passionating the  one,  he  soothes  his  own  feel- 
ings,  while  he  forgets  the  other,  only  beoatise 
they  are  too  remote  to  come  in  contact  with 
these  feelings,  his  charity  b  little  better  than 
self-love. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

On  erroneouM  judgment. — CkameUr  tf  queen 
Chrietina  of  Sweden. — Chmparieon  of  Ckri$' 
tina  with  Alfred. 

Nothing  leads  more  to  false  estimates  than 
our  suffering  that  natural  desire  of  happi- 
ness, congenial  to  the  human  heart,  to  mislead 
us  by  its  eagerness.  The  object  in  itself  is  not 
only  natural,  but  laudable ;  but  the  steps  which 
are  supposed  to  lead  to  it,  when  ill  regnkted, 
never  attain  the  end.  Vice,  of  whatever  kind, 
leads  to  inevitable  misery ;  yet,  through  a  false 
calculation,  even  while  happiness  is  intended, 
vice  is  pursued.  The  voluptuous  will  not  be  per- 
suaded to  set  bounds  to  their  indulgencies. 
Thus  they  commonly  destroy  both  health  of 
body,  and  peace  of  mind ;  yet  the  most  volup- 
tuous never  intend  to  be  miserable.  What  a 
necessity  hence  arises,  for  early  infusing  right 
principles,  and  training  to  safe  and  temperate 
habits,  when  even  the  very  desire  of  happiness, 
if  left  merely  to  its  instinctive  movement,  is 
almost  osrtain  to  plunge  its  votary  into  final  and 
irremediable  wretchedness ! 

But  in  no  instance  is  the  defoctive  judgment 
which  leads  to  false  estimates,  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, than  in  the  case  of  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  pursuits,  and  afiect  habits  foreign 
from  their  station ;  who  spend  their  season  of 
improvement  in  cultivating  talents,  which  they 
can  TBT<:]y  bring  into  exercise,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  which  they  are  peculiarly  called  to  ac- 
quire ;  who  run  out  of  their  proper  road  in  pur- 
suit of  false  fame,  while  they  renoimce  the  solid 
glory  of  a  real,  an  attainable,  and  an  appropriate 
renown. 

The  danger  of  a  prince  often  becomes,  in 
this  respect,  the  greater,  because,  while  he  seee 
a  path  open  before  hira,  suppose  in  the  ease  of 
the  fine  arts,  by  which  he  beholds  others  rising 
into  universal  notice  and  celebrity,  he  feels,  per- 
haps, a  natural  propensity  to  the  same  pursuits, 
and  a  consciousness  of  being  able  to  excel  in 
them.  Meanwhile,  even  his  weakest  eflforts  are 
flattered  by  those  around  him,  as  the  sure  pre- 
sages of  excellence ;  and  he  is  easily  led  to  bik 
lieve,  that  if  he  will  condescend  to  enter  thelielai 
he  ia  certain  to  attain  the  palm  of  violoty. 
When  we  consider  the  amount  of  the  temptation, 
we  should  be  aknost  ready  to  forgive  the  em- 
peror  Nero,  had  it  been  only  in  displaying  his 
musical  or  theatrical  talents,  that  he  had  de- 
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parted  fVom  the  line  of  rectitude.  Bat  to  see  a 
Roman  emperor  traTellin;  throngh  Greece  in 
character  of  an  artist,  in  order  to  extort  the  ap- 
plaoae  of  a  people  eminent  for  their  taste,  was 
an  indication  of  farther  evils.  The  infatuation 
remained  to  his  last  hour ;  for,  tn  his  dying  mo- 
ments, instead  of  thinking  how  Rome  must  re- 
joice to  be  rid  of  tach  a  master,  he  only  won- 
dered how  the  world  could  submit  to  the  loss 
of  such  a  performer. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  evils  which  result  from 
indulging  such  misplaced  propensities,  that  it 
produces  a  fatal  fbrgetfulness  of  all  the  proper 
duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  of  his  legitimate 
sphere  of  emulation.  Having  once  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  this  meretricious  praise,  he 
becomes  fonder  of  the  relish,  his  taste  is  cor- 
rupted,— his  views  are  lowered, — his  ambition 
is  contracted;  and  indolence  conspires  with 
▼anity,  in  perpetuating  his  delusion,  and  in 
making  him  take  up  with  pursuits,  and  gratifi- 
cations, far  below  the  level  of  his  high  original. 

For  a  prince,  who  has  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  his  own  exalted  station,  will  ever  bear  in 
mind,  that  as  its  rank,  its  rights,  and  its  pri- 
vileges, are  all  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  itsolf,  so 
also  must  be  its  honours.  Providence  has  laid 
open  to  a  prince  an  elevated  and  capacious  field 
of  glory,  from  which  subjects  must  be  ever  ex- 
cluded, by  the  very  circumstances  of  their  civil 
condition.  A  prince  will  but  degrade  himself, 
when  he  descends  from  his  vantage  ground, 
which  he  naturally  occupies,  to  mix  m  the  com- 
petitions of  ordinary  men.  He  engages  in  a 
contest  in  which,  though  failure  may  disgrace, 
fluccess  cannot  do  him^  honour.  Monarchs, 
therefore,  would  do  well  to  remember,  and  to 
improve  upon  the  principle  of  the  dignified  re- 
ply of  Alexander,  who  being  asked  whether  he 
would  not  engage  in  the  competition  for  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  answered,  *  —Yes, 
if  KINGS  are  to  be  my  competitors.*  Nor  per- 
haps would  the  high-minded  answer  of  Alci- 
biades  be  onbecoming  in  a  prince, — *  It  is  not 
for  me  to  give,  but  to  receive  delight* 

Ever  therefore,  let  those  whose  important  duty 
it  is,  to  superintend  the  education  of  a  royal 
person,  labour  to  fix  in  him  a  just  conception  of 
the  proprieHe$  of  his  princely  character.  Let 
them  teach  him  how  to  regulate  all  his  judg- 
ments and  pursuits,  by  the  rule  of  reason,  by  a 
•onnd  and  serious  estimate  of  his  own  condition, 
and  of  the  peadiar  duties,  excellencies,  and 
honours,  which  belong  to  it,  on  grounds  no  less 
of  wisdom  than  of  virtue. 

We  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the  na- 
tare  and  confirm  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
than  bj  adducing,  as  an  eminent  instance  of  a 
contrary  kind,  the  character  of  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  the  memorable  tale  of  her  false 
judgment,  and  perverted  ambition  — Christina, 
a  woman  whose  whole  character  was  one  mass 
of  contradictions!  That  same  defect  in  judg- 
ment, which,  after  she  had,  with  vast  cost  and 
eate,  collected  Bome«of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Rome,  led  her  to  spoil  their  proportions,  by 
dipping  them  with  sheers,  tiU  they  fitted  her 
apartment,  appeared  in  all  she  did.  It  led  her, 
while  she  thirsted  for  adulation,  to  renounce,  in 
abdicating  her  crown,  the  means  of  exacting  it. 


It  led  her,  to  read  almost  all  booki,  witlioat 
digesting  any  ;  to  make  them  the  theme  of  her 
discourse,  but  not  the  ground  of  her  oondaet. 
It  led  her,  fond  as  she  was  of  magnificence,  to 
reduce  herself  to  such  a  state  of  indigence,  ae 
robbed  her  of  tho  power  of  enjoying  it  And 
it  was  the  same  inconsistency  which  made  her 
court  the  applause  of  men,  eminent  for  their  re- 
ligious character,  while  she  valued  herself  on 
being  an  avowed  infidel. 

This  royal  wanderer  roamed  from  oowitry  to 
country,  and  f^om  court  to  court,  for  the  poor 
purpose  of  enterinc^  the  lists  with  wits,  or  of  dis- 
cussing knotty  pomts  with  philosophers :  proid 
of  aiming  to  be  the  rival  of  Vossias,  when  her 
true  merit  would  have  consisted  in  being  hie 
protector.  Absurdly  renouncing  the  solid  glory 
of  governing  well,  for  the  sake  of  hnnting  after 
an  empty  phantom  of  liberty,  which  she  never 
enjoyed,  and  vainly  grasping  at  the  shadow  of 
fame,  which  she  never 'attained. 

Nothing  is  right,  which  is  not  in  its  right 
place. — Disorderly  wit,  even  dismderly  virtues, 
lose  much  of  their  natural  value.  There  »  an 
exquisite  symmetry  and  proportion  in  the  quali- 
ties of  a  well-ordered  mind.  An  iU'reguIated 
desire  of  that  knowledge,  the  best  partof  whieh 
she  might  have  acquired  with  dignity,  at  her 
leisure  hours :  an  unboonded  vanity,  eager  to 
exhibit  to  foreign  countries  those  attainments 
which  ought  to  have  been  exercised  in  govern- 
ing her  own;— 4o  be  thought  a  philosopher 
by  wits,  and  a  wit  by  philosophers ; — this  was 
the  preposterous  ambition  'of  a  queen  bom  to 
rule  a  brave  people,  and  naturally  possessed  of 
talents,  which  might  have  made  that  people 
happy.  Thus  it  wasthat  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Gustavus,  who  might  have  adorned  that 
throne  for  which  he  so  bravely  fought,  for  want 
of  the  discretion  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  and 
the  virtues  of  a  well-disciplined  heart,  became 
the  scorn  of  those,  whose  admiration  she  might 
hafo  commanded.  Her  ungoverned  tastes  were, 
as  is  not  unusual,  oonneoted  with  passions 
equally  ungovernable;  and  there  is  too  mudi 
ground  for  suspecting  that  the  mistress  of  Afo- 
naldeschi  ended  with  being  his  murderer. — ^It 
is  not  sorprisinff  that  she  who  abdicated  her 
throne  should  abjure  her  religion.  Having  re- 
nounced every  thing  else  which  was  worth 
pre8ervin|r,  she  ended  by  renooncing  the  pro- 
testant  faith. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  nses  to  the  roi^ 
pupil,  to  compare  the  oondaet  of  Christtna 
with  that  of  Alfred,  in  those  points  in  which 
they  agreed,  and  those  in  which  they  exhibit- 
ed so  striking  an  opposition^— To  oontrast 
the  Swede,  who  with  the  advantage  of  a  let- 
tered education,  descended  from  the  throne, 
abandoned  the  noblest  and  wisest  sphere  of 
action  in  which  the  instructed  mind  could  de- 
sire to  employ  its  store,  and  renounced  the  high- 
est social  duties  which  a  human  being  can  be 
called  to  perform,  with  Alfred,  one  of  the  few 
happy  instances  in  which  genius  and  virtue 
surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  an  education 
so  totally  neglected,  that  at  twelve  years  old  he 
did  not  even  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
He  did  not  abdicate  his  crown,  in  order  to  oul^ 
tivate  hu  own  talents,  or  to  gratify  his  fancy 
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the  tBiento  of  othen,  Imt  laboured  ri^ht 
voyftlly  to  Bsaemble  around  the  throne  all  tfao 
AlrilitiM  of  his  oonntry.  Alfred  bad  no  sooner 
tasted  the  charms  of  learning,  than  his  great 
genios  nnfolded  itself.  He  was  enchanted  with 
the  elegancies  of  literature  to  a  deme  which  at 
first  seemed  likely  to  divert  him  nvm  all  other 
objects.  Bat  he  soon  reflected  that  a  prince  is 
Bot  bom  tw  himself.  When  therefore,  he  was 
aotnall^  called  to  the  throne,  did  he  weakly  de- 
sert his  royal  daties,  to  run  into  distant  lands, 
to  recite  Saxon  verses,  or  to  repeat  that  classic 
.poetry  of  which  he  became  so  enamoared  ?  No. 
Lffce  a  trae  patriot  he  devoted  his  rare  urenius 
ti>  the  noblest  purposes.  He  dedicated  the  ta- 
lents of  the  sovereign  to theimprovementof the 
people.  He  did  not  renonnce  hu  learning^  when 
tie  became  a  king,  but  he  consecrated  it  to  a 
troly  royal  purpose.  And  while  the  Swedish 
▼■grant  was  subsisting  on  eleemosynary  flattery, 
bestowed  in  pity  to  her  real  hot  misapplied  &bi. 
Utioe,  Alfred  was  exercising  his  talents  like  the 
ftther  of  his  country.  He  did  not  consider  study 
u  a  mere  gratification  of  bis  own  tasta  He 
knew  that  a  king  has  nothing  exclusively  bis 
own,  not  even  his  literary  attainments.  He 
threw  bis  erudition,  like  other  possessions,  into 
the  public  stock.  He  diffused  among  the  people 
his  own  knowledge,  which  flowed  in  all  direc- 
tions, like  streams  from  their  parent  fountain, 
ftrtilizing  every  iprtion  of  the  human  soil,  so  as 
to  produce,  if  nolla  rapid  growth,  yet  a  disposi. 
tion  both  for  science  and  virtue,  where  shortly 
before  there  had  been  a  barbarous  waste,  a  com- 
pfeto  moral  and  mental  desolation. 


CHAP.  X3CVI. 

Ob§erwaion$  on  t&e  age  ef  Lnu$  XIV.  and  on 

Vokaire, 

Iv  in  the  present  work  we  firequently  4te 
XIV.  it  is  because  on  such  an  occasion  his 
idea  naturally  preeents  itself;  His  reign  was  so 
feng;  his  character  so  prominent ;  his  qualities 
•0  ostensible;  his  affairs  were  so  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and 
espeeially  with  those  of  England;  the  period  in 
which  he  lived  produced  such  a  revolution  in 
manners ;  and,  above  all,  his  encomiastic  histo- 
rian, Vblfaiiregiias  decorated  both  the  period  and 
tibe  king,  wim  so  much  that  is  great  and  bril- 
liant, that  they  fill  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of 
the  reader.  Voltaire  writes  as  if  the  age  of 
JjouU  XIV.  bounded  the  circle  of  human  glory ; 
••  if  the  antecedent  history  of  Europe  were 
among  those  inconsiderable  and  obscure  annals, 
which  are  either  lost  in  fiction,  or  sunk  in  in- 
significance ;  as  if  France,  at  the  period  he  ce- 
lebrates, bore  the  same  relation  to  the  modem, 
that  Rome  did  to  the  ancient  world,  when  she 
divided  the  globe  into  two  portions,  Romans  and 
barbarians ;  as  if  Louis  were  the  central  sun 
from  which  all  the  lesser  lights  of  the  European 
fifynament  borrowed  tlieir  feeble  radiance. 

But  whatever  other  countries  may  do,  England 
at  least  is  able  to  kwk  back  with  triumph  to 
ages  anterior  to  that  which  is  exdniively  deno- 


minated the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Nay,  in  that 
vaunted  age  itself  we  venture  to  dispute  with 
France  the  palm  of  glory.  To  all  they  boast  of 
arms,  we  need  produce  no  other  proof  of  Bupe- 
riority  than  that  we  conquered  the  boasters.  To 
all  that  they  bring  in  science,  and  it  most  be  ill- 
lowed  that  they  bring  much,  or  where  would  be 
the  honour  of  eclipsing  them  7  we  have  to  op- 
pose our  Locke,  our  Boyle,  and  our  Newton. 
To  their  long  list  of  wits  and  poets,  it  would  be 
endless,  in  Uie  way  of  competition,  to  attempt 
enumerating,  star  by  star,  the  countless  con- 
stellation which  illuminated  the  bright  contain^ 
porary  reign  of  Anne.  ^ 

The  principal  reason  for  which  we  so  oflen 
cite  the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  the  conduct,  re- 
fbr  to  the  errors  of  Louis,  is,  that  there  was  a 
time,  when  the  splendor  of  his  character,  his 
imposing  magnificence  and  generosity,  made  us 
in  too  much  danger  of  considering  him  as  a  nu^ 
del.  The  illusion  has  in  a  good  degree  vanish- 
ed; yet  the  inexperienced  reader  is  not  only 
still  liable,  by  the  dazzling  qualities  of  the  king, 
to  be  blinded  to  his  vices,  hut  is  in  danger  of  not 
finding  out  that  those  very  qualities  were  theniF ' 
selves  little  better  then  vices. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  who  wish  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  great,  to  expose 
vices,  they  should  also  consider  it  as  part  of  their 
doty  to  strip  off  the  mask  from.  faUe  virtttee^ 
especially  those  to  which  the  highly  born  and 
the  highly  flattered  are  peculiarly  liable.  To 
those  who  are  captivated  with  the  shining  an- 
nals of  the  ambitious  and  the  magnificent ;  who 
are  struck  with  the  gbries  with  which  the  brows 
of  the  bold  and  the  prosperous  are  encircled ; 
such  calm,  unobtrusive  qualities  as  justice,  cha- 
rity,  temperance,  meekness,  and  purity,  will 
make  but  a  mean  figure ;  or,  at  best,  will  be 
considered  only  as  the  virtues  of  thii  vulgar,  not 
as  the  attributes  of  kings.  While  in  the  portrait 
of  the  conqueror,  ambition,  sensuality,  oppres- 
sion, luxury,  and  pride,  painted  in  the  least  ofl 
fensive  colours,  and  blended  with  the  bright  tints 
of  personal  bravery,  gayety,  and  profuse  libe- 
rality, will  lead  the  sanguine  and  the  ^oung  to 
doubt  whether  the  former  class  of  qualities,  can 
be  very  roischieyous,  which  is  so  blended  and 
lost  in  the  latter,  eepecially  when  they  find  that 
hardly  any  abatement  is  made  by  the  historian 
for  the  one,  while  the  other  is  held  up  to  admi- 
ration. 

There  is  no  family  in  which  the  showy  quali^ 
ties  have  more  blinded  the  reader,  and  sometimee 
the  writer  ^Iso,  to  their  vicee,  than  the  prinooe 
of  the  house  of  MedicL  The  profligate  Alexan- 
der,  th*  first  usOrper  of  the  dukedom  of  Flo- 
rence, is  declared  by  one  of  his  historians,  San- 
doval, to  he  a  i^ereon  of  efceeUefU  conduct ;  and 
though  the  writer  himself  acknowledges  hie  ex- 
treme licentiousness,  yet  he  says,  *  he  won  the 
Florentines  by  his  obliging  mawnen  .**  those  Flo- 
rentines whom  he  not  only  robbed  of  their  free- 
dom,  but  dishonoured  in  the  persons  of  their 
wives  and  daughters ;  his  unbounded  profligacy 
not  even  jrespecting  the  sanctity  of  convents ! 
Another  writer,  speaking  of  the  house  of  Medici 
colleotively,  says,  *  their  having  restored  know- 
ledge and  elegance  will,  in  time,  obliterate  their 
fiiults.  Their  uwrpation^  tyranny^pride^  perjidy. 
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vindietwe  crtuiUy,  parricide$,  and  ineeti,  vfiU  he 
remembered  no  more.  Future  ogee  will  forget 
their  airocioue  erimee  in  fond  admiration  P* 
Ovkght  histori&Ds  to  teach  such  Jesaons  to  princes? 
Ought  they  to  be  told  that  *  knowledge  and  ele- 
gance* cannot  be  bought  too  dear,  though  pur- 
chased by  such  atrocious  crimes  7 — The  illus- 
trious house  of  Medici  seems  to  have  revived  in 
every  point  of  resemblance,  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter. With  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions, 
it  exhibits  the  same  union  of  moral  corruption, 
"with  mental  taste ;  the  same  genius  for  the  arts, 
wid  the  same  neglect  of  the  virtues ;  the  same 
polish  yd  the  same  profligacy ;  the  same  pas- 
sion for  learning,  and  the  same  appetite  for  plea- 
sure ;  the  same  interchange  of  spectacles  and 
anassinations;  the  same  preference  of  the  beauty 
of  a  statue  to  the  life  of  a  citizen. 

So  false  are  the  estimates  which  have  ever 
been  made  of  human  conduct ;  so  seldom  has 
praise  been  justly  bestowed  in  this  life ;  so  many 
wrong  actions  not  only  escape  censure,  but  are 
accounted  reputable,  that  it  furnishes  one  strong 
argument  for  a  future  retribution.  This  injus- 
tice  of  human  judgment  led  even  the  pagan 
Plato,  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  to  assign,  in  an 
ingenious  fiction,  a  reason  why  a  judgement  afler 
death  was  appointed.  He  accouals  for  the  ne- 
cessity  of  this,  by  observing,  that  in  a  preceding 
poriod  each  person  had  been  judged  in  his  life- 
time and  by  living  judges.  The  consequence  was, 
that  false  judgments  were  continually  passed. 
The  reason  of  these  unjust  decisions,  he  ob- 
serves, is,  that  men  being  judged  in  the  body, 
the  blemishes  and  defects  of  Uieir  minds  are 
overlooked,  in  consideration  of  their  beauty, 
tneir  high  rank,  or  their  riches ;  and  being  also 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  who  are  always  ready 
to  extol  their  virtues,  the  judges  of  course  are 
biassed ;  and  being  themselves  also  in  a  body, 
their  own  minds  also  are  darkened.  It  was 
therefore  determined,  that  men  should  not  be 
called  to  their  trial  till  afler  death,  when  they 
shall  appear  before  the  judge,  himself  a  pure 
ethereal  spirit,  stripped  of  that  body  and  those 
ornamental  appenda|re8  which  had  misled  earth- 
ly judges.t  The  spirit  of  this  fable  is  as  appli- 
cable to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  it  was  to  that 
of  Alexander,  in  which  it  was  written. 

Uberalit^  is  a  truly  loyal  virtue,  a  virtue  too, 
which  has  its  own  immediate  reward  in  the  de- 
light which  accompanies  its  exercise.  AU  wealth 
is  in  order  to  diffusion.  If  novelty  be,  as  has 
been  said,  the  great  charm  of  li^,  there  is  no 
Vay  of  enjoying  'it  so  perfectly  as  by  perpetual 
acts  of  beneficence-  The  great  become  msen- 
Bible  to  the  pleasure  of  their  own  afflueaiB,  from 
haying  been  long  used  to  it :  but,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  riches,  there  is  always  something  fresh 
and  reviving ;  and  the  opulent  add  to  their  own 
stock  of  happiness  all  that  their  bounty  bestows 
on  others.  It  is  pity,  therefore,  on  the  mere 
score  of  voluptuousness,  that  neither  Vitellius 
nor  Eliogabalus,  nor  any  of  the  other  imperial 

gourmands,  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  find  out 
lis  multiplied  luxury  of  *  eating  with  many 
mouths  at  once.* — Homage  must  satiate,  intem- 
perance will  cloy,  splendor  will  fatigue,  dissipa- 

*  Noble*!  menioirs  of  the  illuttrious  house  of  Medici. 
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tion  exhaust,  and  adulation  subject;  but  the  de- 
lights of  beneficence  will  be  always  new  and  re- 
freshing. And  there  is  no  quaUty  in  which  a 
prince  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  feint 
resemblance  of  that  great  being,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  is,  than  in  the  capacity  and  the  love 
of  this  communicative  goodness. 

But,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  vir- 
tues, that  they  never  intrench  on  each  oXhfir.  It 
is  a  trite  remark,  yet  a  remark  that  requires  to 
be  repeated,  that  Uberalit^  loses  the  very  name 
of  virtue,  when  it  is  practised  at  the  expense  of 
j  u8tio3,  or  even  of  prudence.  It  must  be  allowed, 
tliat  of  all  the  species  of  liberality,  there  te^ot 
one  more  truly  royal  than  that  which  fosters 
genius  and  rewards  letters.  But  the  motive  of 
the  patron,  and  the  resources  fh>m  which  his 
bounty  is  drawn,  must  determine  on  the  merit 
of  the  action.  Leo  X.  has  been  extolled  by  all 
his  historians  as  a  prodigy  of  generosity ;  a  qua- 
lity, indeed,  which  eminently  distinguished  his 
whole  family:  but  the  admiration  excited  br 
reading  the  numberless  instances  of  his  munin- 
cent  spirit  that  in  remunevLting  men  of  talents, 
will  receive  a  great  drawback,  by  reflecting,  he 
drew  a  large  part  of  the  resources  necessary  for 
his  liberality  from  the  scandalous  sale  of  indul. 
genees.  This  included  not  Only  selling  the  good 
works  of  the  saints,  (of  which  the  church  had 
always  an  inexhaustible  chest  on  hand,)  over 
and  above  such  as  wore  necessary  to  their  own 
salvation.  To  any  afiiaent  dinner  who  was  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  them  ;  not  onlv  a  full  pardon 
for  sins  past  and  present  of  the  Jiving  offender, 
but  for  all  that  were  to  come,  however  great 
their  number  or  enormous  their  nature.* 

The  splendid  pontiff  earned  an  immortal  fame 
in  the  grateful  pages  of  those  scholars  who  tasted 
of  his  bounty,  while  by  this  operation  of  fraud 
upon  folly,  the  credulous  multitude  were  drained 
of  their  money,  the  ignorant  tempted  to  the  bold- 
est impiety,  the  vicious  to  the  most  unbounded 
profligacy,  and  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of 
tlia  church  of  Rome  was  filled  up. 

But  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  honourable  gene- 
rosity to  an  extent  unknown  before.  He  be- 
stowed presents  and  pensions  on  no  less  than 
sixty  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents  and  learn- 
ing in  different  countries  of  Europe.  One  is 
eorry  to  be  compelled,  by  truth,  to  detract  from 
the  splendour  of  such  liberality,  by  two  remarks. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  bounty 
originated  from  his  having  leam«d  ihat  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  sent  large  presents  Is  many  learn- 
ed foreigners,  who  had  written  panegyrics  on 
him.  Who  can  help  suspeOtlng,  that  the  kinp, 
less  patient  or  less  prudent  than  the  cardind, 
was  eager  to  pay  beforehand  for  his  own  antici- 
pated panegyrics  7  Secondly,  who  can  help  le^ 
gretting,  that  the  large  sums  thus  liberally  be- 
stowed, had  not  been  partly  subtracted  from  the 
expense  of  his  own  boundless  self-ratifications, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  carried  on  with  a 

*  Tbit  manifkxnt  pope«  not  contented  withsupplyiof 
his  own  wants  by  this  siriritual  traffic,  provided  also  for 
his  relations  by  settinft  them  np  in  the  same  IncrSllve 
commerce.  His  sister  Magdalcn*8  portion  was  derHM 
from  the  large  sphere  assigned  her  for  carryiog  on  this 
merchandize ;  her  warehouse  was  in  Saxony.  More  dis- 
tant relations  had  smaller  shops  in  different  provinces, 
for  the  sale  of  this  popular  eommodity. 
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profiiAion  withoat  enmple?  For  Louii  wu 
oontentod  with  briDgfing  into  action  a  aentimftnt 
which  Nero  even  ventured  to  put  into  words, 
'  that  there  was  no  other  use  of  treasure  but  to 
squander  it  Who  can  forget  that  this  money 
had  been  extorted  from  the  people,  by  every  im- 
post and  exaction  which  Colbert,  his  indeiitiga* 
bie  minister,  himself  a  patron  of  genius,  could 
devise?  How  ineflbctually  does  Uie  historian 
and  eulogist  of  the  king  labour  to  vindicate  him 
on  this  very  ground  of  profusion,  from  the  im- 
puted charge  of  avarice,  by  strangely  asserting, 
that  a  king  of  France,  who  possesses  no  income 
disllBct  fh>m  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  who 
only  distributes  the  public  monev,  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  covetottsness !  an  apology  almost  as 
bad  as  the  imputed  crime.  For,  where  is  the 
merit  of  any  liberality  which  not  only  subtracts 
nothing  fW)m  the  gratification  of  the  giver,  but 
which  is  exercisA  at  the  positive  expense  of 
the  public  comfort  7* 

Colbert  has  been  even  preferred  to  Sully,  for 
his  zeal  in  diminishing  peculation  and  public 
abuses.  But  thoughColbert  was  a  very  able  mi- 
nister, yet  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
his  motives  of  action  and  those  of  Sully,  and  be- 
tween  their  application  of  the  public  money.  But, 
even  the  profuseness  of  the  extortioner  Fouqoet, 
in  squandering  the  revenues  of  the  state  as  free- 
ly as  if  they  had  been  his  own  private  property, 
is  converted  by  Voltaire  into  a  proof  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  soul,  tecause  his  depredations  were 
spent  in  acts  of  munificence  and  liberality ;  as 
if  the  best  possible  application  of  money  could 
atone  for  injustice  or  oppression  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it! 

In  how  different  a  mould  was  the  soul  of  Gus- 
tavtts  Adolphus  cast !  and  how  much  more  cor- 
rect were  the  views  of  that  great  king  as  to  the 
true  grounds  of  liberality  !  As  brave  a  warrior 
as  Charles  XII.  without  his  brutal  ferocity  ;  as 
liberal  as  Louis,  without  his  prodigality ;  as 
zealous  a  patron  of  letters  as  Henry  VIII.  with- 
out  his  vanity  ! — He  was,  indeed,  so  warnt  a 
friend  to  learning,  that  he  erected  schools,  and 
founded  universities,  in  the  very  uproar  of  war. 
— ^These  he  endowed,  not  by  employing  his  mi. 
nisters  to  levy  taxes  on  the  distressed  people,  not 
by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  state,  meri- 
torious as  was  the  object  to  be  established ;  but 
by  converting  to  these  noble  institutions,  almost 
8 II  hi»  own  patrimonial  lands  of  the  house  of 
Vasa. 

Against  tlii  principles  of  Voltaire,  it  is  now 
scarcely  necessary  to  caution  the  young  reader: 
His  disgrace  has  become  almost  as  signal  as  his 
offences;  his  crimes  seem  to  have  procured  for 
his  works  their  just  reprobation.  To  enter  on 
a  particular  censure  of  them,  might  be  only  to 

*  Tbe  person  who  now  holds  the  reins  of  government 
in  a  ■eifhbourtng'  nation,  n  said  successfully  to  have 
adopted  similar  measures.  He  early  made  it  his  stodious 
care  to  buy  up  the  fpod  report  of  authors  Mid  men  of 
talents,  kmmrng  mankind  well  enough  to  be  assured, 
that  this  was  tlw  sure  and  immediate  road  to  that  fkme 
for  which  be  pants.  Near  spectators  instantly  detect 
tb|fiillacy;  but  strangers,  as  he  foresaw,  would  mis- 
tiiie  the  adulation  of  these  bribed  witnesses  for  the  se- 
n(!ral  opinion ;  the  asseition  of  the  declaimcr  for  the 
sentiment  of  the  public.  Accordingly  tlie  syoofrtiantry 
•f  the  jovurnslist  has  been  repieseated  as  the  voice  of  the 
people. 


invite  our  readers  to  their  perusal ;  and,  indeed, 
a  criticism  on  his  philosophical  and  innumera- 
ble miscellaneous  writings,  pestilential  as  their 
general  principle  is,  would  be  foreign  from  the 
present  purpose,  as  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
royal  pupil  should  ever  be  brought  within  flie 
sphere  of  their  contamination.  I  shaU  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  very  few  obsenations  on 
his  character  of  the  monarch,  in  the  work  un- 
der consideration ;  a  work  which  is  still  most 
likely  to  be  read,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
its  faults,  perhaps,  best  deserves  a  perusal— Hit 
age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth.  ' 

In  summing  up  the  king's  character,  he  calls 
his  unbounded  profligacy  in  the  variety  of  his 
mistresses,  and  the  ruinous  prodigality  with 
which  they  were  supported,  by  the  cool  term  of 
loeakneBB,  Voltaire  again  does  not  blush  to 
compliment  a  sovereign,  whose  life  was  one  long 
tissue  of  criminal  attachments,  with  having 
*  uniformly  observed  the  strictest  rules  of  de- 
cency and  decorum  towards  his  wife.*  His  ran- 
cour against  tlie  Jansenists ;  his  unjust  ambi- 
tion and  arbitrary  temper  ;  his  wars,  which  Vol- 
taire himself  allows  *  to  have  been  undertaken 
without  reason  ;*  his  cruel  ravaging  of  the  Pa- 
latinate with  fire  and  sword,  and  its  wretched 
inhabitants  driven  from  shelter  to  woods  and 
dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  his  bloody  perse- 
cution of  the  protestants ;  these  he  calls  by  the 
gentle  name  of  liUlene$$  ;  not  forgetting,  in  the 
true  modern  spirit  of  moral  calcubtion,  to  place 
in  one  scale  his  admired  qualities  of  whatsoever 
class,  his  beauty,  valour,  taste,  generosity,  and 
magnificence ;  and  to  throw  into  the  other,  his 
crimes  and  vices,  which  being  assumed  to  be 
only  liUUnesBea  and  wtaknesseB,  it  is  no  wondif 
if  he  glories  in  the  preponderance  of  bis  virtues 
in  the  balance. 

By  thus  reducing  a  mass  of  mischief  into  al- 
most impalpable  frailties,  and  oppoaing  to  them 
with  enthusiastic  rapture,  qualities  of  nt  real 
solidity,  he  holds  out  a  picture  of  royalty  too 
alluring  to  the  unformed  judgment  of  young 
and  ardent  readers,  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained, that  this  tinsel  is  not  gold,  that  let  bien" 
9eance$  are  not  Virtues,  and  that  graces  of  man. 
ner  are  a  poor  substitute  for  integrity  of  heart 
and  rectitude  of  conduct 

By  the  avowal  of  the  same  author,  it  was  in 
the  very  lap  of  pleasure,  when  all  was  one  un- 
broken scene  of  joy,  when  life  was  one  perpetual 
course  of  festive  delight,  masked  balls,  pageants, 
and  spectacles,  that  the  Palatinate  was  twice 
laid  in  ashes,  the  extermination  of  the  Protest* 
ants  decreed,  and  the  destruction  of  Holland 
plamuidi«— The  latter,  not  by  the  sudden  ardour 
of  a  victorious  soldiery,  but  by  a  cool  deliberate 
mandate,  in  a  letter  under  the  king's  own  hand. 

Voltaire  has  expressed  his  astonishment  ^at 
these  decrees,  which  he  himself  allows  to  have 
been  *  cruel  and  merciless,'  should  proceed  from 
the  bosom  of  a  court  dntinguished  for  soflness 
of  manners,  and  sunk  in  voluptuous  indulgences. 
We  might  rather  wonder  at  any  such  expres- 
sion  of  astonishment  in  so  ingenious  a  writer, 
were  we  not  well  assured,  that  no  acuteness  of 
genius  can  give  that  deep  insight  into  the  hu- 
man heart,  which  our  religion  alone  teaches,  in 
teaching  us  the  corruption  of  our  natwe ;  mMch 
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less  cin  it  inspire  the  infidel  with  that  qaick- 
Dcss  of  moral  taste,  which  enables  the  tme  dis- 
eiplea  of  Christianity,  to  appreciate,  as  if  by  a 
natural  instinct,  human  characters. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  to  all  who  have  sound 
views  of  religion,  and  a  true  knowled^  of  man- 
kind,  that  this  cruelty,  so  &r  from  bein§r  incon- 
sisient  wtti,  actually  sprung  from  that  very 
spirit  of  voluptuousness,  which,  by  concentrate 
ing  all  feeling  into  sei/,  totally  hardens  the  heart 
to  the  happiness  of  others.*— Who  doee  not  know 
that  a  soul  dissolved  in  sensual  pleasure,  is  na- 
turally dead  to  all  compassion,  and  all  kihdness, 
which  has  not  fame,  or  interest,  or  self.gratifi. 
cation,  Ibr  its  object?  Who  are  they  of  whom 
the  prophet  declares,  that  *  they  are  not  moved 
by  the  affliction  of  their  brethren  ?* — It  is  they 
*  who  lie  in  beds  of  ivory,  that  chant  to  the  sound 
of  the  viol,  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint 
themselves  with  ointments.*  Selfishness  Va§ 
the  leading  charge  brought  by  the  apostle  against 
the  enemies  of  religion.  It  stands  foremost  in 
that  catalogue  of  sins  assigned  by  him  as  the 
mark  of  the  apostate  times,  that  men  should  be 
levers  0/  their  owneelves. 

But  even  without  this  divine  teaching,  Vol- 
taire might  have  been  informed  by  general  his- 
tory,  of  which  he  was  not  only  an  universal 
reaider,  but  an  universal  writer,  of  the  natural 
connection  between  despotism  and  licentious- 
ness. The  annals  of  all  nations  bear  their  con- 
current testimony  to  this  glaring  truth.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  exemplifications 
of  it  from  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  Roman 
emperors.  Nero,  who  claims  among  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  earth  the  execrable  precedency  in 
Cfuelty,  was  scarcely  less  pre-eminent  in  volup- 
tuousness. Tiberius  was  as  detestable  for  pro- 
fligacy  at  Caprea,  as  infamous  for  tyranny  at 
Rome. — In  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan 
kings,  barbarity  and  self-indulgence  generally 
bear  V  pretty  exact  proportion  to  each  other.—- 
Sensuality  and  tyranny  equally  marked  the  cha- 
racter  of  our  eighth  Henry.  Shall  we  then  won- 
der, if,  under  Lewis,  feasts  at  Versailles,  which 
eclipsed  all  former  splendour,  and  decorations 
at  Trianon  and  Marli,  which  exhausted  art  and 
beggars  invention,  were  the  accompaniments  to 
the  flight,  despair,  and  execution  of  the  Hugo- 
nots  7  So  exactly  did  luxury  keep  pace  with  in- 
tolerance, and  voluptuousness  with  cruelty. 
^  Even  many  of  the  generally  admired  quali- 
ties of  Louis,  which  assumed  the  air  of  more 
aolid  virtues,  wore  not  sterling.  His  resolution 
and  spirit  of  perseverance  were  nothing  better 
tfian  that  obstinacy  and  self-sufficiency,  which 
were  the  common  attributes  of  ordinary  oharac- 
ters.  Yet,  this  pride  and  stubbornness  were  ex- 
tolled  in  the  measure  they  were  persisted  in, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  evili  of  which  they 
were  the  cause :  and  his  parasites  never  failed 
to  elevate  these  defects  to  the  dignity  of  fi>rti- 
tode,  and  the  praise  of  firmness. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Farther  observaHons  on  Louio  XIV*  An  examu 
nation  of  the  claitne  of  those  minces  toho  have 
obtained  the  appeilation  of**ths  great,^* 


Iir  considering  the  chiumotot  of  Loois  XtV.  ia 
the  foregoing  chapter,  we  are  led  by  the  impos- 
ing appellation  of  thb  gkkat,  which  has  bsen 
conferred  on  this  monarch,  to  inquire  how  fkr  a 
passion  for  shows  and  pageants;  a  taste  for 
magnificence  and  the  polite  arts ;  a  fondness  for 
war,  the  theatre  of  which  he  contrived  to  make 
a  scene  of  the  most  luxurious  accommodation  ; 
together  with  a  profuse  and  undistinguishing. 
li^rality,  entitled  Louis  to  that  appellation, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  the  possession  of  all 
the  heroic  qualities,  of  which  be  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  destitute. 

We  are  aware  that  the  really  heroic  viitnea. 
are  growing  into  general  disesteem.— -TAe  ago. 
of  chivalry  is  gone!  said  a  great  genius  of  our 
own  time ;  one  who  labour^,  though  with  less 
effect,  to  raise  the  spirit  of  true  chivalry,  as 
much  as  Cervantes  had  done  tt>  lay  the  false* 
*  The  unbougbt  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence 
of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  her 
roic  enterprise  is  gone  !** 

Selfishness  is  scarcely  more  opposite  to  true 
religion  than  true  gallantrj^  Men  are  not  fond 
of  establishing  a  standard  so  much  above  ordi- 
nary practice.  Selfishness  is  become  so  predo- 
minant a  principle,  especially  among  the  rich 
and  luxurious,  that  it  gives  the  mind  an  uneasy 
sensation  to  look  up  to  models  of  exalted  and 
disinterested  virtue.  Habits  of  indulgence  cloud 
the  spiritual  faculties,  and  darken  those  organs 
of  mental  vision  which  should  contemplate  truth 
with,  unobstructed  distinctness.  Thus,  in  cha- 
racters which  do  not  possess  one  truly  heroic 
virtue,  superficial  qualities  are  blindly  adopted 
as  substitutes  for  real  grandeur  of  mind. 

But,  in  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  claims 
of  those  princes  wno  have  acquired  the  title  of 
THE  GREAT,  Quuiy  difficulties  occur.  It  requires 
not  only  clearness  of  sight,  but  niceness  of  posi- 
tion to  enable  us  to  determine. — Ptohape  the 
fifty  years  which  the  church  of  Rome  wisely 
ordained  should  elapse,  before  she  allows  inqui- 
ries to  be  made  into  the  characters  of  her  in- 
tended saints,  previous  to  their  canonization, 
pass  away  to  an  opposite  purppse  in  the  case  of 
ambitions  princes ;  and  the  same  period  which 
is  required  to  make  a  saint  would  probably  un- 
make  a  hero,  and  thus  annul  the  posthomoue 
possession  of  that  claim,  which  many  living 
kings  have -put  in  for  the  title  of  the  great. 

^x>m  all  that  we  are  able  to  collect  of  the 
annals  of  so  obscure  a  period,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  a|%Bar8  to  have 
had  higher  claims  to  this  appellation,  than  many 
on  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  bestow  it 
But,  while  this  illustrious  conqueror  gallantly 
defeated  the  renowned  pagan  prince  and  his 
Saxons ;  while  he  overthrew  their  temples,  de- 
stroyed  their  priests,  and  abolished  their  wor- 

*  We  cannot  pais  over  the  brilliant  pamaees  of  Mr. 
Barke,  of  which  this  ia  a  part,  without  hazarding  a  cen* 
Bure  on  the  »pntiment  which  closes  it.  He  winds  up  the 
paragraph  by  asserting,  that  under  the  old  system, '  vice 
Itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  ^[tonness.*  Surely 
one  of  the  great  dangers  of  vice  is  its  attraeUvene$s, 
Now,  is  not  grossness  rather  repulsive  than  attractive  ? 
Bo  thought  the  Spartans,  when  they  exposed  thiir 
drunken  slaves  to  the  eyes  of  their  children.  Had  Mr. 
Burke  said,  that  those  who  add  grossnesa  to  it  make  it 
more  odiou«,  it  would  have  been  Just.  Not  so,  wben  lis 
declares  that  its  absence  mitigates  the  evil 
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■hip ;-— while  he  made  kings  in  one  conntrj,  and 
lawB  in  another ;  while  he  seems  to  have  govern- 
ed  with  justice,  as  well  his  iiereditary  realms  as 
those  which  he  obtained  by  the  sword ;  whin, 
in  a  subsequent  enga^ment  with  the  same 
pagan  prince,  he  not  oaly  obtained  fresh  con- 
questa,  but  achieved  the  nobler  victory  of 
bringing  his  captive  to  embrace  Chrietianity, 
and  to  become  its  zealous  defender ;  while  he 
vigorously  executed,  in  time  of  peace,  those 
laws  which  he  enacted  even  in  the  tumult  of 
war ;  and  while  he  was  the  great  restorer  and 
patron  of  letters,  though  he  could  not  write  his 
name ;— and  while  as  Alfred  is  the  boast  of  the 
English  for  having  been  the  founder  of  their 
constitution  by  some  of  his  laws,  so  the  French 
ascribe  to  Charlemagne  the  glory  of  having 
■uggested,  by  those  learned  conferences  which 
he  commanded  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  the 
first  idea  of  their  academies  of  sciences  and 
letters ;— while  he  seemed  to  possess  the  true 
notion  of  royal  magnificence,  by  employing  it 
chiefly  as  a  political  instrument  ;*  and  though, 
for  his  various  merits,  the  ancient  Romans  would 
have  deified  him,  and  the  French  historians 
■eem  to  have  done  little  less: — ^yet,  this  de- 
stroyer of  paganism,  tliis  restorer  of  learning, 
this  founder  of  cities,  laws,  schools,  colleges,  and 
churches,  by  the  unprovoked  murder  of  near 
five  thousand  Saxons,  for  no  other  crime  but 
their  allegiance  to  their  own  legitimate  prince, 
must  ever  stand  excluded,  by  the  Christian 
censor,  from  a  complete  and  unqualified  ri^ht 
to  the  appellation  of  the  great ;  a  title  to  which 
the  pretensions  of  our  Alfred,  seem  to  have 
been,  of  all  princes,  the  least  questionable. 

Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  character  of  Charle- 
magne, without  producing  him  as  a  fresh  in- 
stance of  the  political  mischief  arising  from  the 
private  vices  of  princes.  The  licentiousness  of 
this  monarch's  conduct,  proved  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  state,  the  number  of  natural  chil- 
dran  which  he  left  behind  him,  being  the  occa- 
sion of  loo^  contentions  respecting  Uie  division 
of  the  empire. 

In  not  a  few  respects  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
possesses  a  considerable  claim  to  the  name  of 
great,  while  yet  there  is  an  invincible  flaw  in 
his  titles — So  eminent  in  the  field  as  to  have 
equalled  the  most  skilful,  and  to  have  vanquish- 
ed  the  most  successful  generals  of  his  age. — 
So  able  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  formed  plans  with 
as  much  wisdom,  deliberation,  and  foresight,  as 
he  afterwards  executed  them  with  promptitude 
and  vigour ;  and  constantly  manifesting  a  pru« 
dence  which  secured  his  superiority  over  his 
pleasore-loving  contemporaries,  the  unguarded 
Francis,  and  the  jovial  Henry.  But  his  prin- 
cipal claim  to  greatness  arises  fW>m  that  spe- 
cies of  wisdom,  which  his  admirable  historian 
allows  him  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  that  science,  which  of  all  others,  is  the 
roost  impc^tant  in  a  monarch,  *  the  exact  know- 
led|re  of  mankind,. and  the  great  art  of  adapting 
their  talents  to  the  departments  which  he  allot- 
ted them*  So  that  he  employed,*  continues 
Robertson,  *kio  general  in  the  field,  no  minister 

* 

*  flee  the  extraordinary  aocount  of  Charlemagne's 
siieadid  reoepHoa  of  tlis  ssBbassadois  from  tlis  emporor 
oftiMEasC 

7 


In  the  cabinet,  no  ambassador  to  a  fhret^  coort, 
no  governor  of  a  province,  whoee  abilities  were 
inadequate  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.'  Yet, 
the  grandeur  of  Charles,  consisted  entirely  in 
the  capacity  of  his  mind,  without  any  consc^ 
nant  qualities  of  the  heart.  And  it  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  thb  renowned  politician  ind  warrior 
to  fail  of  the  character  of  true  greatness  alike 
when  he  pursued,  and  when  he  renounced  hn* 
roan  glory ;  to  err,  both  when  he  sought  hap- 
piness in  the  turmoil  of  war  and  politics,  and 
when  he  at  last  looked  for  it,  in  the  quiet  sheU 
ter  of  religious  retreat  In  tlie  latter,  his  ob- 
ject was  indeed  for  more  pure ;  but  his  pursuit 
was  almost  equally  mistaken.  In  the  bustling 
scenes  of  lifo,  he  was  sullen,  crnel,  insidious, 
malignant ;  the  terror  of  mankind  by  his  ambi- 
tion, the  scourge  of  protestantism  by  his  intoler- 
ance. In  hu  solitude  he  was  the  tormentor  of 
himself,  by  unhappily  mistaking  superstitious 
observances  for  repentance,  and  uncommanded 
austerities  for  religion. 

Who  can  figure  to  himself  a  more  truly  piti- 
able state,  than  that  of  a  capacious  mind,  which, 
after  a  long  possession  of  the  plenitude  of  power, 
and  an  unbounded  field  for  the  indulgence  of 
ambition,  begins  to  discover  the  vanity  of  its 
loftiest  aims,  and  actually  resolves  to  renounce 
its  pursuits,  but  without  substituting  in  its  stead 
any  nobler  object,  without  replacing  the  die- 
carded  attachment  with  any  bettdV  pursuit,  or 
any  higher  hope  ?  To  abandon  what  mav  almost 
be  called  the  empire  of  this  world,  without  a 
well-grounded  expectation  of  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come !  To  renounce  the  full-blown 
honours  of  earthly  glory,  without  any  reason- 
able hope  of  that  glory  which  fadeth  not  away ; 
this  perhaps  is,  of  all  human  conditions,  that 
which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Christian !  , 

There  are  fow  things  which  more  strikingly 
evince  the  value  of  true  religion  than  the  des- 
pendency  and  misery  experienced  by  great,  but 
perverted  minds,  when  adder  a  long  and  success- 
ful  course  of  ambition,  they  are  thus  brought  to 
a  deep  feeling  of  its  emptiness.  Alexander 
weeping  for  more  worlds !  Dioclesian  weary 
of  that  imperial  power,  which  had  been  exer- 
cised in  acts  of  tyranny  and  persecution;  abdi- 
cating his  throne,  and  retiring  to  labour  in* 
little  garden  at  Salona  forgetting  that  solitude 
requires  innocence  to  make  it  pleasant,  and 
piety  to  make  it  profitable !  And  though  the  re- 
treat  was  voluntary,  and  though  he  deceived 
himself  in  the  first  moments  of^novelty,  by  ddl» 
daring  that  he  found  more  pleasure  in  culti- 
vating cabbages,  than  in  governing  Rome ;  yet, 
he  soon  gave  the  lie  to  this  boast,  by  terminate 
ing  his  life  in  t  way  more  congenial  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  spent,  by  poison, 
or  madncfis,  or,  as  some  assert,  by  both ! — ^The 
emperor  Charles,  after  having,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe  by  his 
restless  ambition,  ^et,  just  when  its  objects  were 
aocomplished,  flying  to  a  gloomy  retreat,  de- 
voting himself  to  severe  austerities,  and  uselese 
self-discipline,  and  mournfully  acting  the  weak, 
but  solemn  farce  of  his  own  Uving  funeral ! 

How  does  the  reflecting  mind  regret  thsi 
these  great,  but  misguided  princ^  Qiarlee 
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eipecia)ly,  in  whoso  heart  deep  remorae  seeniB 
to  have  been  awakened,  shoold  fail  finally  of 
that  only  consolation  which  conid  have  poured 
balm  into  their  aching  bosoms,  and  administer- 
ed relief  to  their  lacerated  consciences !  8ad 
Charles,  instead  of  closing  his  days  with  igno- 
rant  and  bigoted  monks,  been  surrounded  by 
enlightenea  Christians,  they  would  have  pre- 
vented his  attempting  to  heal  his  wounded  spirit 
by  fruitless  and  unexpiatiug  self  inflictions  In- 
stead of  *  laying  this  flattering  unction  to  his 
BouU*  he  might  have  been  led  to  sound  and 
rational  repentance.  His  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  spirit  might  have  been  conducted  thither, 
where  alone  true  rest  is  to  be  found.  He  might 
have  been  directed  to  the  only  sure  source  of 
pardon  for  sin,  and  have  closed  his  guilty  and 
perturbed  life  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 
reace  might  have  been  restored  to  his  mind 
not  by  lessening  his  sense  of  his  own  offences, 
but  on  the  only  true  ground,  by  exalting  the 
mercies  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  Christian 
dispensation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there 
seems  to  be  something  sublime  in  the  motive  of 
his  abdication,  as  far  as  related  to  himself  Yet, 
miffht  he  not  far  better  have  made  his  peace 
wiu  heaven,  by  remaining  on  a  throne,  where 
he  wonld  have  retained  the  power  of  making 
some  compensation  to  the  world,  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  done  it ;  and  of  holding  out  his 
protection  to  the  reformed  faith,  of  which  he 
nad  been  so  unrelenting  an  enemy,  and  to 
which  his  dying  sentiments  are  suspected  to 
have  been  favourable  7 

From  a  view  of  such  striking  examples,  one 
important  lesson  is  held  out  to  princes,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  who  have  yet  their  path  to  choose 
in  the  world  that  lies  before  them.  It  is  this. — 
Though  it  is  eood  to  repent  of  ambition  and  in- 
justice,  it  is  still  better  never  to  have  been  guilty 
of  either. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  true  greatness  of 
a  prince,  not  so  much  by  the  virtues  attached  to 
his  own  personal  character,  as  by  the  eflects 
which  the  energy  of  that  character,  produced 


.judge  of  this  diflference  ftr  himself;  not  manly 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  with  a  resolutioii 
to  bring  home  whatever  advanta^  he  might 
fittd  abroad.  With  the  same  instmotive  great- 
ness, his  natural  dread  of  the  sea,  which  was 
extreme,  was  made  at  once  to  give  way,  when 
voyages  ofimprovement  were  to  be  made  abroad, 
or  a  marine  established  at  home. 

Having  resolved  to  procure  for  his  country 
this  necessary  instrument  of  strength  and  de- 
fence, a  navy ;  fired  by  true  genius  and  genuine 
patriotism,  iie  quitted  for  a  time  his  throne  and 
country,  not  like  Sesostris,  Alexander,  or  CcBsar, 
to  despoil  other  nations,  but  to  acquire  the  best 
means  of  improving  his  own.  Not  like  Neroi 
to  fiddle  to  the  Athenians ;  not  like  Dioclesian 
to  raise  coieworts  in  Dalmatia ;  nor  like  Charles 
V.  to-  bury  himself  in  a  monastic  cell  in  Spain, 
torturing  his  body  for  the  sins  of  his  soul ;  not 
like  Christina,  to  discuss  at  Rome,  and  intrigue 
at  Versailles ;-— but  havinjgr  formed  the  grand 
design  of  giving  laws,  civilization,  and  oom- 
merco  to  his  vast  unwieldy  territory ;  and  being 
aware  that  the  brutal  ignorance  of  his  barbar- 
ous subjects  wanted  to  be  both  stimulated  and 
instructed  ;  he  quitted  his  throne  for  a  time  only 
that  he  might  return  more  worthy  to  fill  it  He 
travelled  not  to  foast  his  eyes  with  notarea,  or 
his  ears  with  music,  nor  to  dissolve  his  mind  in 
pleasures,  but  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  arts. 
Not  only  to  scrutinize  men  and  manners  with 
the  eye  of  a  politician,  which  would  have  su& 
ficed  for  a  monarch  of  a  polished  state ;  but,  re- 
membering that  he  reigrned  over  a  people  rode, 
even  in  the  arts  of  ordinary  lifo,  be  magnani- 
mously  stooped,  not  only  to  study,  but  to  prac- 
tice them  himself.  He  not  only  examined  docks 
and  arsenals  with  the  eye  of  an  engineer,  bat 
laboured  in  them  with  the  hand  of  a-mechanic 
He  was  a  carpenter  in  Holland,  a  shipwright  in 
Britain,  a  pilot  in  both*  His  pleasures  nad  a 
relish  of  his  labours.  The  king  of  England, 
apprised  of  his  taste,  entertained  him,  not  with 
a  masquerade,  but  a  naval  combat  Previous  to 
this,  he  had  entered  upon  his  military  career  in 
Russia,  where  he  set  out  by  taking  the  lowest 


on  the  most  enormous  empire  in  the  world,j  situation  in  his  own  regiment,  and  would  accept 


there  is,  perhaps,  no  monarch,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern,  who  could  produce  a  fairer  claim  to  the 
title  of  great,  than  Peter  the  first,  emperor  of 
Btassia.  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  that  he  had 
found  Rome  built  of  brick,  and  had  led  it  of 
marble.  Jt  may  be  said,  with  more  truth  of 
Peter,  that  he  found  Muscovy  a  land  of  savages, 
and  left  it  a  land  of  men ;  of  beings  at  least 
rapidly  advancing,  in  consequence  of  his  exer- 
tions, to  that  character. 

This  monarch  early  gave  many  of  those  sure 
indieatioQp,  of  a  great  capacity,eirhich  consist  in 
eatching  from  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
hints  for  tht  most  important  enterprises.  The 
casual  sight  of  a  Dutch  vessel  from  a  summer 
house  on  one  of  his  lakes,  suggested  at  once 
to  his  creative  mind  the  first  idea  of  the  navy 
of  Russia.—- The  accidental  discourse  of  »  fo- 
reigner, of  no  great  note,  in  which  he  intimated 
that  there  were  countries  in  a  state  of  know- 
ledge, light,  and  comfort,  totally  dissimilar  to 
the  barbarism  and  misery  of  Kussia,  kindled 
in  the  czar  an  instantaneoqs  wish  to  see  and 


no  rank,  but  as  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it 
Accordingly,  he  filled  successively  every  statioo 
in  the  army  fVom  the  drummer  to  the  ^neral ; 
intending  hereby  to  give  his  proud  and  ignorant 
nobility  a  living  lesson,  that  desert  was  the  only 
true  road  to  mUitary  distinctions. 

We  must  not  determine  on  the  greatness  of  a 
sovereign's  character  entirely  by  the  de|free  of 
civilization,  morals,  and  knowledge,  which  his 
pepple  may  be  found  to  have  readied  after  hie 
death :  but,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter, we  must  exactly  appreciate  the  state  in 
which  he  found,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  left 
them.  For  though  they  may  be'still  fitf  behind 
the  subjects  of  neighbouring  states,  yet  that 
measure  of  progress  which  they  wiD  have  made, 
under  such  a  monarch  as  Peter,  will  reflect 
greater  honour  on  the  king,  than  will  be  due  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  much  more  improved  people, 
who  finds  them  already  settled  in  habtts  of  de- 
cency and  order,  and  in  an  advanoed  state  of 
arts,  manners  and  knowledge. 

The  genius  of  Peter  was  not  a  vifiomury  go* 
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Hint,  indnlf  Ing  romantio  Ide&a  of  chimerical 
perfection,  bat  it  waa  a  great  practical  ander- 
■tanding,  realizing  by  ila  energy  whatever  his 
l^enioa  had  oonoeived.  Patient  under  diffical- 
tiea,  cheerful  even  under  the  loea  of  battles,  from 
the  conviction  that  the  rough  implements,  with 
which  he  must  hereafter  work  nis  way  to  vie- 
tory,  could  only  learn  to  conquer  by  being  first 
dereated,  he  considered  evftry  action  in  which 
be  was  worsted,  as  a  school  for  his  barbarians. 
It  waa  this  perseverance  under  fidlures,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  decisive  victory  at  Pulto- 
wa,  the  consummation  of  his  military  character. 
His  conduct  to  the  Swedish  officers,  his  prison- 
•rs,  was  such  as  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
general  of  the  most  polished  state.  ^ 

He  manifested  another  indisputable  proof  of 
greatness  in  his  constant  preference  of  utility  t6 
■plendori  and  in  his  indifference  to  show  and  de- 
coration. The  qualities  which  this  prince  threw 
mway,  as  beneath  the  attention  of  a  great  mind, 
were  precisely  such  as  a  tinsel  hero  would  piclt 
up,  on  which  to  build  the  reputation  of  fifreatness. 
The  shreds  and  parings  of  Peter  would  make  a 
Louis. 

With  this  truly  vigorous  and  original  mind, 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  activity  and  zeal, 
constantly  devoted  to  all  the  true  ends  which  a 

Ctriot  kinff  will  ever  keep  in  view — it  is  yet 
t  too  obvious,  why  the  emperor  Peter  failed 
of  completely  deserving  the  title  of  the  great. 
This  monarch  presents  a  fresh  ezempHfication 
of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  so  frequently 
ifrrought  forward,  the  use  which  Providence 
makes  of  erring  men  to  accomplish  great  pur. 
poses.  He  affords  a  melancholy  instance  now 
far  a  prince  'may  reform  a  people,  without  re- 
forming himself/  A  remark,  indeed,  which 
Peter  had  the  honebty  and  good  sense  to  make, 
but  without  having  the  magnanimity  to  profit  by 
his  own  observation.  Happy  for  society  that 
such  instruments  are  raised  up !  Happ^  were 
it  for  themselves,  if  a  still  higher  principle  di- 
reeted  their  exertions ;  and  if,  in  so  essentially 
serving  mankind,  they  afforded  a  reasonable 
ground  of  hope,  that  they  had  saved  themselves! 

Thu  monarch,  who  like  Alexander,  perpetu- 
ated his  name  by  a  superb  city  which  he  built : 
who  refined  barbarism  into  policy,  who  so  far 
tamed  the  rugged  genius  of  an  almost  polar 
dime,  as  not  only  to  plant  arts  and  manufkc- 
tores,  but  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  and  ob- 
servatories, in  that  fhnen  soil,  which  had  hi- 
therto scarcely  given  any  signs  of  intellectual 
)ifb !  who  impr^ed,  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  people,  but  the  state  of  the  church,  and  con- 
aiderably  raised  its  relif  ion,  which  was  before 
BCarcelv  Christianity ; — ^uis  founder,  this  patriot, 
this  reformer,  was  himself  intemperate  and  vio- 
lent, sensual  and  cruel,  a  slave  to  passions  and 
appetites  as  gross  as  could  have  been  indulged 
b^  the  rudest  of  his  Muscovites  before  he  had 
civilized  them ! 

If  the  true  grandeur  of  a  prince  consists  not 
in  adding  to  his  territory  by  conquests ;  not  in 
enriching  it  by  plunder ;  not  in  adorning  it  by 
treasures  wrung  fh>m  the  hard  hand  of  Indus- 
try ;  but  in  converting  a  neglected  waste  into  a 
enltivated  country ;  in  peeking  and  rendering 
finitftd  a  land  desolated  by  long  calamities :  in 


preserving  peace  in  his  small  s(ate,  when  all  tha 
great  states  of  Europe  were  ravaged  by  war ;  in 
restoring  plenty  to  a  famished  people,  and  raising 
a  depressed  nobility  to  affluence ;  in  paying  the 
debts  of  a  ruined  gentry,  and  giving  portions  to 
their  daughters ;  in  promotiuff  virtue,  literature, 
and  science ;  in  making  it  the  wbdle  object  of 
his  reign  to  render  his  subjects  richer,  happier, 
and  better  than  he  found  them ;  in  declaring 
that  he  timUd  not  reign  a  moment  longer  than 
he  thought  he  eould  be  doing  good  to  ht$  people^ 
— then  was  Leopold,  sovereign  of  the  small 
dukedom  of  Lorrain,  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  the  greats  than  the  Alexanders, 
the  Cassars,  and  the  Louises,  who  filled  the  page 
of  history  with  praises,  and  the  world  with 
tears.* 

If  Gustavus  Adobhua  put  in  his  undisputed 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  greats  it  is  not  merely  on 
the  ground  of  his  glorious  victories  at  the  battle 
of  I^ipsic  and  Lotzen,  but  because  that  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  those  battles, 
he  was  never  diverted  from  snatching  some  por- 
tion of  every  day  for  prayer,  and  reading  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  because,  with  all  his  high  spi- 
rits,  he  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  dero- 
gated from  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  or  the 
honour  of  an  officer,  to  refuse  a  challenge,  that 
he  punished  with  death  whoever  presumed  to 
decide  a  quarrel  with  the  sword ;  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  which,  he  made  a  law  Uiat  all  dis. 
pates  should  be  settled  by  a  court  of  honour .f 
He  deserved  the  appellation  of  great,  when  he 
wished  to  carry  commerce  to  the  West  Indies, 
that  he  might  carry  thilher  also  by  those  means, 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  He  de- 
served it,  when  he  invited  by  an  edict  all  the 
persecuted  protestants  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, to  an  asylum  in  Sweden,  offering  them  not 
only  an  immunity  from  taxes,  but  foil  permission 
to  return  home  when  the  troubles  of  their  re- 
spective countries  should  be  healed. 

When  such  was  the  union  of  pietv  and  hero- 
ism  in  the  gallant  monarch  himself  it  was  the 
less  wondernil  to  find  the  same  rare  combination 
in  the  associates  of  his  triumphs.  Hence  the 
pious  meditationo  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Scotch  brigadel  in  the  service  of  Gustavus ! 
Compositions  of  which  would  be  scaro§1y  a  dis. 
credit  to  a  father  of  the  church,  and  which  ex- 
alts his  character  as  highly  in  a  religious  and 
moral  view,  as  it  was  raised,  by  his  bravery  and 
skill  in  war,  in  the  annals  of  military  glory. 

If  Alexander  deserved  the  title  in  question  it 
was  when  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  immortal 
master,  that  he  thought  U  a  truer  glory  to  excel 
in  knowledge  than  in  power.  It  was  in  that 
equally  moral  and  poetical  reprehension  of  those 
flatterers  who  had  ascribed  divine  hdbours  to 
him,  when,  on  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  ho 
said.  Look  !  thie  ie  my  hlood!     T%ie  is  not  that 

*  See  Siede  de  Loaii  XIV.  for  a  fuller  ^oconnt  of 
Leopold. 

t  Ttie  kins  of  France,  at  thii  same  militaiy  period, 
severely  prohibited  duelling,  ^be  fractice  of  which  he 
was  eofhrfrom  considering  a>  an  indication  of  ooura^, 
that  he  took  a  foleran  oath  to  bestow  rewards  on  such 
military  men  as  had  tAe  courage  to  rtftu«  a  challenge.  It 
was  an  indication  that  this  prince  understood  wherein 
trae  raafpianimity  consisted.  Pee  also  sir  Francis  Ba< 
con*s  charge,  when  attorney  general  against  duels. 
1     t  Moaro.  * 
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dimne  liquor  cf  which  Homer  fvoaki,  whioh  ran 
*  from  the  hand  of  Venut  when  Diomedee  pierced 
^  /  His  ^neroui  treatment  of  the  family  of 
uie  oonquered  Dariiu  was,  perhaps,  eclipsed  by 
the  ^ually  magnanimous,  and  more  disinteiiirt- 
ed  ipoderation  of  onr  own  heroic  Edward,  the 
Uack  prince,  to  the  captive  king  of  France.  The 
gallant  prince  seems  to  have  merited,  without 
obtaining  the  appellation  of  the  great. 

But,  if  splendid  parade,  and  costly  magnifi- 
cence be  really  considered  as  unequivocal  proofs 
of  exalted  greatness,  then  must  the  Trajans,the 
GusUvuses,  the  Alfreds^  the  Peters,  the  Willi, 
ams,  and  the  Elizabeths,  submit  their  daims  to 
thb  appellation  to  tliose  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis 
himself  must,  without  contest,  yield  the  palm  of 
greatness  to  pope  Alexander  the  sixth,  and 
Cessar  Bor^a;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  must 
hide  their  diroinisbed  heads,  in  reverence  to  the 
living  exhibitor  of  the  late  surpassing  pomp  and 
unparalleled  pageantry  in  a  neighlwuring  na- 
tion, displayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly 
fkrce  that  Was  ever  acted  bei^re  the  astonished 
and  indignant  world ! 

If,  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  historian  and 
panegyrist  of  Louis,  *to  despoil,  disturb,  and 
humble  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe,* — ^If  this 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that  panegyrist  a  proof 
of  greatness ;  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  humanity, 
such  a  course  of  conduct  will  rather  appear  in- 
Bolenoe,  injustice,  and  oppression.  Yet,  as  such 
irreligious  authors  commonly  connect  the  idea 
of  glory  with  that  of  success,  they  themselves 
ought  not  to  vindicate  it  even  on  their  own  prin- 
ciple of  expediency  ;  since  this  passion  fot  false 
glory,  carried  to  the  last  excesss,  became,  at 
length,  the  means  of  stirring  up  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers ;  the  result  of  whose  confederacy 
terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  Louis. 

If  ever  this  vain-glorious  prince  appeared 
truly  greats  it  was  in  his  dying  speech  to  his  in- 
fant  successor,  when,  takins  him  in  his  arms, 
he  magnanimously  intreated  him  not  to  follow 
his  example,  in  his  love  of  wars  and  his  taste  for 
expense;  exhorting  him  to  follow  moderate 
counsels,  to  fear  God,  reduce  the  taxes,  spare 
h^  subjects,  and  to  do  whatever  he  himself  had 
not  done  to  relieve  them. 

In  lik»  manner,  our  illustrions  Henry  V.  in 
the  midst  of  his  French  conquests,  conquests 
founded  on  injustice  (unpopular  as  is  the  asser- 
tion  to  an  English  ear)  never  so  truly  deserved 
to  be  called  the  great  as  in  that  beautiful  in- 
stance of  his  reverence  for  the  laws,  when  he 
submitted,  as  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  magistrate 
who  put  him  under  confinement  for  some  irre- 
gularities ;  as  when,  afterwards,  being  sovereign, 
he  not  only  pardontili  but  commended  and  pro- 
moted hip* 

If  ever  Henry  IV.  of  France,  peculiarly  de- 
■erved^ihe  ap^llation  of  greats  it  was  after  the 
victory  at  Coutras,  for  that  noble  magnanimity 
in  the  very  moment  of  conquest,  whicn  compel- 
led  a  pious  divine,  then  present,  to  exclaim— 
*  Happy  \nd  higMf  fi#Dured  of  heaven  is  that 
prince,  who  sees  at  hb  feet  his  enemies  humbled 
py  the  hand  of  God ;  his  table  surrounded  by 
bis  prisoners,  his  room  hung  with  the  ensigns 
of  the  vanquished  without  the  slightest  emotion 
jf  vinity  or  insolence !  who  can  maint^n  In  the 


midst  of  such  glorious  sncoenee^  the  eame  ohw 
deration  with  which  he  has  borne  the  severest 
adversity !' — He  deserved  it^  when  as  he  wafl 
besieging  Paris,  whioh  was  perishing  with  fa- 
mine, he  commanded  the  besiegers  to  admit 
supplies  to  the  besieged. — He  deserved  it  at  the 
batUe  of  Irvi,  not  when  he  gallantly  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  follow  his  white  plume,  which  would 
be  the  signal  of  vktfory,  nor  afterwards  when 
that  victory  was  complete;  but  it  was,  when 
just  before  the  engagement,  he  made  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  his  own  might  and  his  own  wis- 
dom, and  submittid  the  event  to  God  in  this  in- 
comparable prayer. 

*  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  in  thy  hsnd 
all  events ;  if  thou  knowest  that  my  reign  will 
promote  thy  glory,  and  the  safety  of  thy  people ; 
if  thou  knowest  that  I  have  no  other  ambition^ 
but  to  advance  the  honour  of  thy  name,  and  the 
good  of  the  state,  favour  O  great  God,  the  justice 
of  my  arms.  But  if  thy  good  Providence  has 
decreed  otherwise ;  if  thou  seest  that  I  should 
prove  one  of  those  kings  whom  thou  givest  in 
thine  anger ;  take  from  me,  O  merciful  God,  my 
li^  and  my  crown.  Make  me  this  day  a  sacra- 
fice  to  thy  will ;  let  my  death  end  the  calamities 
of  my  country,  and  let  my  blood  be  the  last  that 
shall  be  spilt  in  this  quarrel.' — 

O  si  lie  omnia  I 


CHAP.  XXVIIL 
JSoofct. 

*  CoHviRSATioN,  says  the  sagacious  Vemlam, 
'  makes  a  ready  man.*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
practical  ends  of  study.  It  draws  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  into  exercise,  and  brings 
into  circulation  the  treasures  which  the  memory 
has  been  amassing.  Conversation  will  be  always 
an  instrument  particularly  important  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  talents  which  may  one  day  be 
brought  into  public  exercise.  And  as  it  would 
not  ht  easy  to  start  profitable  topics  of  discourse 
between  the  pupil  and  those  around  her,  without 
inviting  some  little  previous  introduction,  it 
mi^rht  not  be  useless  to  suggest  a  simple  prepa- 
ration for  the  occasional  discussion  of  topics, 
somewhat  above  the  ordinary  cast  of  fiumUar 
intercourse. 

To  burthen  the  memory  with  a  load  of  dry 
matter  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dull ;  and  with 
a  mass  of  poetry,  which  she  can  have  little  oc- 
casion to  use,  would,  on  the  other,  be  superfluous. 
But,  as  the  understanding  opens,  and  years  ad- 
vance,  might  she  not  occasionally  commit  to 
memory,  mvo  the  best  authors  in  every  depart- 
ment, one  select  passage,  one  weighty  sentence, 
one  striking  precept,  ^hich  in  the  hours  devoted 
to  society  and  relaxation,  might  form  a  kind  of 
thesis  for  interesting  conversaticm?  For  in- 
stance, a  short  specimen  of  eloquence  from 
Sooth,  or  of  reasoninpr  from  Barrow ;  a  detached 
reflection  on  the  analogy  of  religion  to  the  con- 
stitution  of  nature  from  Butler ;  a  pditical  cha- 
racter fVom  Clarendon ;  a  maxim  of  prudence 
from  the  proverbs;  a  precept  of  government 
fhnn  Brood  ;  a  moral  document  &om  the  Ram* 
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Usr;  ■  pueaM  of  uioient  hittory  from  Plo- 
Ureh ;  a  aketca  of  national  mannen  from  Gold- 
•mith's  Traveller,  or  of  individual  character 
from  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes ;  an  apho- 
rism on  the  contempt  of  riches  from  Seneca,  or 
a  paragraph  on  the  wealth  of  nations  from  Adam 
Smith ;  a  rule  of  conduct  from  air  Mathew  Hale, 
or  a  sentiment  of  benevolence  from  Mr.  Addi- 
son ;  a  devout  oontemplatiin  from  bishop  Hall, 
or  a  principle  of  taste  from  Quintilian ;  an  opi- 
nion on  the  law  of  nations  from  Vattel,  or  on 
the  law  of  England  from  Blackstone. 

Might  not  any  one  of  the  tupios  thus  suggests 
ed  by  the  recitation  of  a  single  passage,  be  made 
the  ground  of  a  short  rational  conversation, 
without  the  formality  of  a  debate,  or  the  solemni- 
ty of  an  academical  disputation  ?  Persons  na- 
turally get  a  custom  of  reading.with  more  sedu- 
lous attention,  when  they  expect  to  be  called  up- 
on to  produce  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
read ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  deeultory  and  un- 
settled habits,  it  would  be  well  on  these  occa- 
sions, to  tie  the  mind  down  to  the  one  selected 
topic,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  wander  from  the 
point  under  consideration.  This  practice,  stea- 
dily observed  would  strengthen  the  faculties  of 
thinking,  and  reasoning,  and  consequently  high- 
ly improve  the  powers  of  conversation. 

Of  books,  a  considerable  number,  besides 
those  in  the  foregoing  passage,  has  already  been 
mggested.  But  though  we  have  ventured  to 
recommend  many  works  which  seemed  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  the  present  purpose,  we  do  not 
'  presume  to  point  out  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
course  of  reading.  This  will  be  arranged  by  fiur 
aUer  judges,  especially  in  that  most  important 
instance,  the  choice  of  books  of  divinity.  In  a 
language  so  abounding  as  the  English  in  the 
IrMsures  of  theological  composition,  the  diffi- 
eulty  will  consist,  not  in  finding  much  that  is 
excellent,  but  in  selecting  that  which  unites  the 
most  excellences. 

Of  elementary  books  which  teach  the  first  ru- 
diments of  Christianitv,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  best  use  has  been  already  made.  In  aid  of 
these,  the  deepest  and  most  impressive  know- 
ledge will  be  communicated  to  tfie  mind,  by  fa- 
miliar colloquial  explanation  of  every  portion  of 
Scripture,  daily,  as  it  is  read.  Such  an  habitual, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  clear  and  simple  exposi- 
tion, would  tend  to  do  away  the  most  material 
of  those  difficulties  and  obscurities,  with  which 
the  sacred  writings  are  charged,  and  which  are 
pleaded  as  a  reason  for  not  putting  them,  in  their 
genuine  form,  into  the  hands  of  youth.  There 
IS  no  book  whatever  which  affords  more  matter 
for  interesting  and  animated  conversation,  and 
ibr  variety,  there  is  no  book  which  is  at  all  com- 
parable to  it  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  sa- 
cred volume  were  not  too  generally  made  to  give 
way  to  histories  and  expositions  of  the  Bible. 
These  last  are  excellent  subordinate  aids ;  but 
it  is  to  be  foered  that  they  are  som^mes  almost 
exclusively  adopted,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible 
itselC  Thus  the  mere  facts  and  incidents  being 
retained,  separated  firom  the  doctrines,  senti- 
ments,  and  preeepts  which,  like  a  golden  thread, 
run  through  every  part  of  the  history,  and  are 
every  where  interwoven  with  its  texture ;  and 
the  nanatifo  being  also  atripped  of  its  venerable 
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phraseolof^y  and  touching  style,  the  Bible  in 
robbed  of  its  principal  charm ;  and  the  devotional  * 
and  historical  ideas  being  thus  separated,  th# 
impression  both  on  the  memory  and  the  feelings 
beeemes  much  weakened. — Our  remarks  oi|  the 
Scripture  itself  we  shall  reserve  for  a  future 
chapter. 

It  has  been  a  rule  observed  throughout  this 
work,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors,  except 
incidentally  in  one  or  two  instances.  This  rule, 
which  was  adopted  from  delicacy,  is  at  present 
become  inconvenient,  as  it  prevents  our  giving 
highly  merited  Qommendation  to  various  rek- 
gious  works,  of  almost  every  deaoription ;  to 
critical  as  well  as  practical  elucidations  of  Scrip- 
ture ^^—40  treatises  on  the  internal  principles, 
and  on  the  duties  of  religion ;  on  the  efficacy,  as 
well  as  the  evidences  of  Christiaoity ; — works 
not  less  admirable  in  point  of  compo8iti9n,  than 
estimable  for  their  substantial  worth ;  and  which 
will  inevitably  be  adopted,  as  the  royal  educa- 
tion advances. 

We  would  only  presume  to  offer  one  remark 
on  the  study  of  divioes,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dem. A  lominous  style,  and  a  perspicuous  ex- 
pression, will  cast  a  lustre  on  the  brightest 
truths,  and  render  grave  and  serious  subjects 
more  en^iging  and  impressive.  To  the  young, 
these  attractions  are  particularly  necessary.  Yet, 
in  the  discourses  to  be  perused,  one  principle  of 
selection  should  be  observed.  The  graces  of  lan«^ 
guage  should  never  be  considered  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  a  sound  principle.  Dissertations  or  ser- 
mons, should  not  be  preforred  for  having  more 
smoothness  than  energy,  for  being  more  uluring 
than  awakening,  nor  because  they  are  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  satisfied  rather  than  safe. 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  Christianity, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  should  alwavs  be 
considered  as  the  most  indispensable  requisite.^- 
For  the  abeenoe  of  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  our  religion,  no  ingenuity  of  thought,  no  ele* 
gance  of  style,  no  popularity  of  the  author  can 
atone.  A  splendid  diction  is  a  pleasing  orna- 
ment, but  it  should  never  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  lowering  the  standard  of  reli^oua 
truth.  Happily  we  are  not  wanting  in  divmea, 
living  and  dead,  who  unite  all  the  required  ex* 
cellenoes. 

Of  moral  writers  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Next  to  history,  biography  must  be  considered 
as  usefiiL  Those  who  have  properly  selected, 
and  judiciously  written  the  lives  of  eminent  per- 
sons, have  performed  the  office  of  instruction, 
without  assuming  the  dignity  of  instructors. 
Well-chosen,  and  well-written  lives  would  form 
a  valuable  substitute  for  no  small  portion  of  those 
works  of  imagination,  irtiich  steal  away  the 
hearts  and  time  of  our  youth.  Novels,  were 
thtre  no  other  objection  to  them,  however  inge-^ 
niously  they  may  be  written,  as  the/  exhibit 
only  fictitious  cnaracters,  acting  in  fictitious 
scenes,  on  fictitious  oceasiwis,  and  being  some- 
times the  work  of  writera^Vho  rather  gue$$ 
what  the  world  is  than  describe  it  trom  their 
own  knowledge,  can  never  give  so  just  or  vivid 
a  picture  of  bfo  and  manners,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  memoirs  of  men  who  were  actual  per- 
formers on  the  great  staffe  of  the  world.  We 
may  applju  to  many  of  these  fithriGalon  of  aft- 
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.  Tentnitw  what  lord  Baoon  says,  when  he  regrets 
that  philosophers,  ignorant  of  real  business, 
eliose  to  write  aboat  legislation,  instead  of  states, 
men,  whose  proper  office  it  was. — *  They  make,* 

'  8ay»  he,  *  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  cdlti- 
monwesiths.* 

Of  this  engaging  species  of  literature,  biogra- 
phy, it  is  to  bo  regretted,  that  we  do  not  possess 
more  lives  of  distinguished  men,  written  with  a 
▼iew  to  moral  instruction,  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  bishop  Burnet,  and  Isaac  Walton.  The  lives 
of  the  bishop  are  seriously  instructive,  as  well 
as  highly  interesting.  Of  Walton's  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  they  are  more  amusing  or 
inibrming. 

Voyages  and  trsvels  will  also  form  a  very  ne- 
cessary class  of  books ;  but  some  of  the  more 
recent  works  of  this  kind  are  so  interlarded  with 
infidelity,  and  under  the  mask  of  ridiculing  po- 
pery, aim  such  mischievous  side-strokes  at 
Christianity  itself;  and  many,  especiallv  uf  the 
modern  French  travels,  are  exceptionable,  not 
only  ibr  their  impiety,  but  also  on  so  many  other 
accounts,  that  they  will  re(|uire  to  be  selected 
with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Our  own  Ian- 
guage,  however,  can  boast  many  valuable  works 
of  this  kind,  which  are  clear  of  these  offences. 
Voyages  of  discovery,  though  perhaps  less  in- 
teresting  to  ordinary  readers  will  be  peculiarly 
Buitod  to  the  royal  pupil ;  especially  those  which 

yiiave  been  undertaken,  greatly  to  his  honour,  by 
command  of  his  present  majesty,  and  which 
contain  the  discoveries  actually  made  in  the 

-  hitherto  unexplored  parts  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. 

TeUmachu$» 

Among  woTKS  of  imagination,  there  are  some 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  royal  pupil.  She  should 
never,  it  is  presumed,  peruse  any  authors  below 
those  who  have  always  been  considered,  as 
standards  in  their  respective  departments.  With 
the  talents  which  she  is  said  to  possess,  she  will 
soon  be  competent  to  understand  great  part  of 
a  work,  which,  though  it  ranks  in  the  very  first 
class  of  this  species  of  composition,  has,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  fallen  into  unjust  disregard  from  its 
having  been  injudiciously  employed  by  teachers 
as  the  first  book  ^n  acquiring  the  French  Ian- 

guage.  The  fine  senlimente  which  it  contains 
ave  been  overlooked,  while  only  the  facility  of 
the  style  has  been  considered. — ^Telemaohus  is 
a  noble  political  romance,  delightfhl  to  every 
reader,  but  specifically  adapted  to  what  indeed 
was  ite  original  object,  the  formation  of  a  cha- 
racter of  a  prince.  It  is  free  from  the  moral 
defecte  of  the  classic  poets,  whose  very  deities 
are  commqnly  ezhiblfed  with  a  grossness  dan- 
gerous to  the  modesty  of  youth.  Fenelon,  while 
tfwith  a  true  taste,  he  never  puU  any  thing  info 
their  mbuths  incompatible  with  the  Grecian  fa- 
ble, never  fails  to  give  the  imperfect  pagan  mo- 
ral a  tincture  of  CHl'istian  purity.  The  finest 
precepts  %re  ilhistfated  hj  the  most  instructive 
examples ;  and  every  royal  duty  is,  as,  it  were, 
personified.  His  morality  is  every  where  found- 
ed on  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 
He  refers  all  goodness  to  (Sod,  as  ite  origin  and 
end.  He  exhibits  a  uniform  lesson  of  the  duty 
of  Morifidng  private  interest  to  publk:  good,  and 


of  forgetting  oorselvefl  in  the  love  of  our  coon- 
try.  He  reconciles  the  soundest  policy  with  the 
most  undeviating  integrity,  and  pute  to  shame 
those  otherwise  admirable  writers  of  our  own 
time,  who  have  laboured  to  esteblish  the  danger- 
ous doctrine  of  expediertcy  at  the  expense  of  im- 
mutable justice  and  everlasting  truth.  From  Tele- 
machus  she  will  learn,  that  &ie  trne  glory  of  a 
king  is  to  make  his  people  good  and  happy ;  that 
his  authority  is  never  so  secure  as  when  it  is 
founded  on  the  love  of  his  subjeota ;  and  that  the 
same  principles  which  promote  private  virtue, 
advance  public  happiness.  He  teaches  carefblly 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  govern- 
mente ;  delivers  preeepte  for  the  philosophical, 
the  warlike,  the  pacific,  and  the  legislative  king ; 
and  shows  the  comparative  value  of  agriculture, 
of  commerce,  of  education,  and  of  arte ;  of  pri- 
vate justice,  and  of  civil  polity.    His  descrip- 
tions, comparisons,  and  -narratives,  instead  of  be- 
ing merely  amusing,  are  always  made  to  an- 
swer some  beneficial  purpose.    And,  as  there 
is  no  part  of  public  duty,  so  there  is  scarcely 
any  circumstance  of  private  conduct,  which  has 
been  overlooked.  The  dangers  of  self-confidence; 
the  contempt  of  virtuous  counsels ;  the  perils  of 
favouritism ;  the  unworthiness  of  i|fnoble  pur- 
Bufts;  the  mischiefs  of  disproportionate  con- 
nexions; the  duty  of  inviolable  fidelitj^to  en- 
gagemente,  of  moderation  under  the  most  pros- 
perous, and  of  firmness  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances;  of  patience  and  forbearance,  of 
kindness  and  gratitude;  all  these  are  not  so 
much  animadverted  on,  as  exemplified  in  the 
most  impressive  instances. 

Children  love  fiction.  It  is  often  a  misleading 
taste.  Of  this  taste  Fenelon  has  availed  him- 
self, to  convey,  under  the  elegant  shelter  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  sentimente  and  opinions 
which  might  not  otherwise  so  readily  have  made 
their  way  to  the  heart  The  strict  maxims  of 
government,  and  high  standard  of  public  virtue, 
exhibited  in  Telemachus,  excited  in  the  jealous 
mind  of  the  reigning  king  of  France,  a  dread 
that  if  those  notions  should  become  popular, 
that  work  would  hereafter  be  considered  as  a 
satire  on  his  own  conduct  and  government,  on 
his  fondness  for  grandeur,  for  pleasure,  for  glory, 
and  for  war :  so  that  it  has  been  supposed  pro- 
bable, that  Fenelon*s  theological  works,  for 
which  he  was  disgraced,  were  only  made  the 
pretext  for  punishing  him  for  his  political  writ- 
ings. 

The  Cyroptsdia  of  Xenophon  it  may  be 
thought  out  of  date  to  recommend;  but  genius 
and  virtue  are  never  antiquated.  This  work 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  not  as  an  entirely 
authentic  history,  which  is  a  more  than  doubt, 
ful  point,  but  as  a  valuable  moral  work,  exhi- 
biting a  lively  image  of  royal  virtue  and  show- 
ing, in  almost  all  respsets,  what  a  sovereign 
ought  to  be. — Thenrinee§  of  Xenophon  and  of 
Fenelon  areamodefs.  The  *  Prince*  of  Machi- 
avel  is  a  being  elaborately  trained  in  every  art 
of  political  and  moral  corruption.  The  lives 
of  the  pupils  are  the  best  commenta  on  the 
works  of  the  respective  authors.  Fenelon  pro- 
duced *Teleraaqoe*  and  the  duke  of  Bar- 
Sndy. — Machiavel,  *I1  Principe'  and  Cm&u 
irgia! 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Cf  periodical  utay  iortf«rc,  pariieulairly  Addi- 
mm  and  Johnson* 

To  hardly  any  speciea  of  oomposition  has  the 
British  pabiic  been  more  signally  indebted  than 
to  the  periodical  Essay ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
onl^  from  the  British  press,  that  such  a  publi- 
cation could  have  issued.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
cite menta]  appetite,  by  furnishing-,  from  day 
to  day,  intellectaal  aliment  of  such  peculiar 
fresbnessi  must  haye  been  fatally  obstructed  by 
any  jealousy  of  superintendance,  or  formality 


promiscuous  perusal  It  is  however,  but  justios 
to  add,  that  the  few  instances  referred  to,  how- 
ever exceptionable,  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  ex* 
pose  him  to  the  charge  rather  of  inadvertence, 
or  momentary  levity,  than  of  any  unfixedpess 
of  principle,  much  less  of  any  depravity  of  heart. 
Of  all  the  periodical  works,  those  of  Johnson, 
in  point  of  ptriot  and  undeviating  moral  purity, 
unquestionably  stand  highest  Every  page  is 
invariably  delicate.  It  is,  therefore,  the  rare 
praise  of  this  author,  that  the  most  vigilant  pre- 
ceptor may  commit  his  voluminous  wo^  into* 
the  hands  of  even  his  female  pupil,  without 
caution,  limitation,  or  reserve  :  secure  that  she 
cannot  stumble  on  a  pernicious  sentiment,  or 


of  licensing.    The  abuse  of  the  press  is  to  be  i  rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  slightest  taint  of 


deplored  as  a  calamity,  and  punished  as  a  crime. 
But  let  neither  prince  nor  peofie  forget  the  pro. 
TideatlBl  blessings  which  have  been  derived  to 
both  from  its  constitutional  liberty.  As  this 
was  one' of  the  invaluable  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  ]  688,  my  perhaps  no  other  means  more 
contributed  to  carry  the  blessings  of  that  period 
to  their  consummate  establishment,  in  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Brunswidk. 

The  two  writers  who  have  most  eminentiy 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  path  of  litera* 
ture,  are  Addison  and  Johnson.    At  a  period 
when  religion  was  held  in  more  than  usual  con- 
tempt,  from  its  having  been  recentiy  abused  to 
the  worst  purposes ;  and  when  the  higher  walks 
of  life  still  exhibited  that  dissoluteness  which 
the  profligate  reign  of  the  second  Charles  had 
made  so  deplorably  fashionable,  Addison  seems 
to  have  been  raised  by  Providence  for  the  double 
purpose  of  improving  the  public  taste,  and  cor- 
recting the  public  morals.    As  the  powers  of 
the  imagination  had,  in  the  preceding  period, 
been  peculiarly  abused  to  the  purposes  of  vice, 
it  was  Addison's  great  object  to  show  that  wit 
and  impurity  had  no  necessary  connexion.    He 
not  only  evinced  this  by  his  reasonings,  but  he 
•0  exemplified  it  in  his  own  compositions,  as  to 
become  in  a  short  time  more  generally  useful, 
by  becoming  more  popular  than  any  English 
writer  who  had  yet  appeared.  This  well-earned 
celebrity  he  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  best  of 
all  purposes ;  and  his  success  was  such  as  to 
prove,  that  genius  is  never  so  advantageously 
employed  as  in  the  service  of  virtue,  nor  in- 
fluence so  well  directed  as  in  rendering  piety 
fashionable.    At   this  distance,  when  almost 
all  authors  have  written  the  better,  because  Ad- 
dison wrote  first,  and  when  the  public  taste 
which  he  refined  has  become  competent  through 
that  refinement,  to  criticise  its  benefactor,  it  is 
not  easy  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Addi- 
son.   To  do  this,  we  must  attend  to  the  pro- 
gress of  English  literature,  and  make  a  com- 
parison between  him  and  his  predecessors. 

But  noble  as  the  vie^  of  Addison  were,  and 
happily  as  he  has,  in  general,  accomplished 
what  he  intended ;  the  praise  which  jostiy  be- 
longs to  him  must  be  qualified  by  the  avowal, 
that  it  does  not  extend  to  every  passage  he  has 
written.  From  the  pernicious  influence  of 
those  very  manners  which  it  was  his  object  to 
correct,  some  degree  of  taint  has  occasionally 
affscted  his  own  pages,  which  will  make  it 
n^oesiary  to  giuumhe  royal  pupil  from  a  wholly 


immorality.  Even  in  hii  dictionary,  moral  rec- 
titude has  not  only  been  iMsropulously  main- 
tained,  but,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
would  adroit,  it  has  been  assiduously  inculcated. 
In  the  authorities  which  he  had  adouced,  he  has 
collected,  with  a  discrimination  which  can 
never  be  enough  admired,  a  countiess  multitude 
of  the  most  noble  sentences  which  English  lite- 
rature afforded ;  yet  he  has  frequendy  content- 
ed himself  with  instances  borrowed  fh>m  in- 
ferior  writers,  when  he  found  some  passage, 
which  at  once  served  hi$  purpose,  and  that  of 
religion  and  morality ;  and  also,  as  he  declared 
himself,  kst  he  should  risk  contaminating  the 
mind  of  the  student,  by  referring  him  to  authora 
of  more  celebrity,  but  less  purity.  When  we 
reflect  how  fatally  the  unsuspected  tiUe  of 
Dictionary  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  pol. 
luting  principle,  we  shall  feel  the  value  of  this 
extreme  conscientiousness  of  Johnson. 

Still,  however,  while  we  ascribe  to  this  ex- 
cellent author  all  that  is  safe,  and  all  that  is 
just,  it  is  less  from  Johnson  than  from  Addison 
that  we  derive  the  interesting  lessons  of  life 
and  manners ;  that  we  learn  to  trace  the  exact 
delineations  of  character,  and  to  catch  the  vi?id 
hues,  and  varied  .tints  of  nature.    It  is  true, 
that  every  sentence  of  the  more  recent  moralist 
is  an  aphorism,  every  paragraph  a  chain  of 
maxims  for  guiding  the  understanding   and 
guarding  the  heart.    But  when  Johnson  do- 
scribes  eharaetero,  he  rather  exhibits  vice  and 
virtue  in  the  abstract,  the  real^  existing  human 
being :  while  Addison  presents  you  wiu  actual 
men  and  women ;  real  life  figures,  compounded 
of  the  faults  and  the  exceUencies,  the  wisdom 
and  the  weaknesses,  the  follies  and  the  virtues 
of  humanity. — By  the  Avarns,  the  Ebulus,  the 
Misellus,  the  Sophron,  the  Zosima,  and  the 
Viator  of  Johnson,  we  are  instructed  in  the 
soundest  truths,  but  we  are  not  struck  by  any 
vivid  exerapUfioation.    We  merely  hear  them, 
and  we  hear  them  with  profit,  but  we  do  not 
know  themt    Whereas  with  the  members  of  the 
Spectator's  club  we  are  aeputinied,    Johnson's  * 
personages  are  elaborately  carved  figures  that 
fill  the  niches  of  the  saloon ;  Addison's  are  the 
living  company  which  animate  it:  Johnson's 
have  more  drapery;  Addison*s  more  counte- 
nance, Johnson's  gentlemen  and  ladies,  scholar* 
and  chambermaids,  philosophers  and  coquets^ 
all  argue  syllogisticaUy,  all  converse  in  the 
same  academic  language ;  divide  all  their  sen- 
tenoes  into  the  same  triple  members,  turn  vvery 
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phrase  with  the  same  measnred  solemnity,  and 
aaand  every  period  with  the  same  polished 
smoothness.  AddisaD*B  talk  learnedly  or  11; ht. 
ly,  think  deeply,  or  prate  flippantly,  in  exact 
accerdance  with  their  character,  station,  and 
habits  of  life. 

What  reader,  when  he  meets  with  the  descrip- 
tion  of  Sir  Roger  de  Ck>ver]y,  or  Will  Wimble, 
or  of  the  Tory  foz-hmiter  in  the  Freeholder 
does  not  frame  in  his  own  mind  a  livingr  image 
in  each,  to  which  ever  after  he  naturally  recurs, 
\nd  on  which  his  recollection,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  rather  than  his  imagination,  fastens,  as 
on  an  old  intimate  7  The  lapse  of  a  oentory, 
indeed,  has  induced  a  considerable  change  m 
modes  of  expression  and  forms  of  behaviour. 
But  though  manners  are  mutable,  human  na- 
ture is  permanent.  And  it  can  no  more  be 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the  truth  of  Ad- 
dison's characters  uat  the  manners  are  changed, 
than  it  can  be  produced  against  the  portraits  of 
sir  Peter  Lely  and  Vandyck,  that  the  fashions 
of  dress  are  altered.  The  human  character,  like 
the  human  figure,  is  the  same  in  all  ages ;  it  is 
only  the  exterior  and  the  costume  which  vary. 
Grace  of  attitude,  exquisite  proportion,  and 
striking  resemblance,  do  not  diminish  of  their 
first  charm,  because  ruffs,  perukes,  satin  don- 
blets,  and  slashed  sleeves  are  pojased  away. 
Addison*s  characters  may  be  likened  to  that 
expressive  style  of  drawing,  which  gives  the 
exact  contour  by  a  few  careless  strokes  of  the 
pencil.  They  are  rendered  amusing,  by  being 
in  some  slight  degree  carricatures ;  yet,  all  is 
accurate  resemblance,  nothing  is  wanton  ag. 
gravation.  They  have,  in  short,  that  undis- 
oribable  grace  which  will  always  captivate  the 
reader  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  his  own 
perceptions. 

Amon^  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  fh>m 
the  writings  of  Addison,  the  attention  first 
drawn  to  Paradise  Lost  by  his  criticisms  was 
not  one  of  the  least  His  examination  of  that 
immortal  work,  the  boast  of  our  island,  and  of 
human  nature,  had  the  mdrit  of  subduing  the 
violence  of  party.prejudice,  and  of  nisiog  its 
gteat  author  to  an  eminence  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  corresponding  to  that  which 
he  actually  held,  and  will  hold,  on  the  scale  of 
genius,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.* 

If  the  critical  writings  of  Addison  do  not 
possess  the  acuteness  of  Dryden,  or  the  vigour 
of  Johnson,  they  are  familiar  and  elegant,  and 

*  MilUm  has  dropt  hit  mantle  on  a  poet,  inferior  in* 
deed  to  bimseir,  in  tbe  loftiness  of  bis  conceptions,  the 
variety  of  his  learning,  and  tlie  structare  of  his  verse  ; 
but  the  felicity  of  whose  cenius  is  only  surprassed  by  the 
elevation  of  his  piety ;  whose  devout  editions  are  more 

Enetrating,  and  almost  equally  sublime;  and  who,  in 
8  moral  and  pathetic  strokes,  fkmiliar  illusions,  and 
,  touching  incidents,  comes  more  home  to  the  bosom  than 
even  his  immortal  master.  When  we  observe  of  this 
fine  spirit  that  he  felt  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a 
lover*s  heart,  beheld  them  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  deli- 
neated ihem  with  a  painter*s  hand ;— that  the  minute 
accuracy  of  his  lesser  figures,  and  the  exquisite  finish- 
iB|  of  his  rural  groups,  delight  the  fkncy,  as  much  as  the 
niMimitv  of  his  nobler  images  exalt  the  mind  ;*^that  in 
spite  of  faults  and  negligencics,  and  a  few* instances  of 
ungraceful  asperity,  he.  frratifies  the  Judgment  as  much 
as  he  enchants  the  imagination :  that  he  directs  the 
frelings  to  virtue,  and  the  heart  to  heaven.  Need  we 
dsaifnata  tlw  sketch  by  affixing  to  it  the  naon  ot  Cow- 


serve  to  prepare  the  mind  fer  more  elaborate 
investigation.  If  it  be  objected,  that  he  deals 
too  much  in  gratuitous  praise  and  vague  admi- 
ration, it  may  be  answered,  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  poetry  on  the  mind  cannot  always 
be  philosophically  accounted  for ;  and  Addison 
was  too  fair,  and,  in  this  instance,  iio  cordial 
a  critic  to  withhold  expressions  of  delight, 
merely  because  he  could  not  analyse  the  causes 
which  produced  it. — At  any  rate,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  he  who  wrote  thoee  exquisite  Eb-^ 
•ay  on  the  PUawutf  of  the  Imagination,  could 
not  be  superficial  through  penury.  It  is  allow- 
ed, that  tile  oriticisms  of  Johnson  are,  in  gene- 
ral, much  mora  systematic ;  they  possess  more 
depth,  as  well  as  more  discrimination ;  but  they 
ara  leas  pleasing,  beeanse  they  ara  not  equally 
good  natured.  «Iliey  are  mora  tinctured  with 
party  spirit,  and  breathe  less  generous  tad  vo- 
luntary admiration.  But  no  critic  has  been 
more  successful  in  laying  open  the  internal 
structure  of  the  poet ;— -though  he  now  and  tbea 
handles  the  knife  so  roughly  as  to  disfigure 
what  he  means  to  diMect  His  learning  was  evi« 
dently  much  deeper,  as  well  as  better  digested, 
than  that  of  Addison,  and  the  energy  of  his  un- 
dentanding  was  almost  mirivdUed.  He  there- 
fore, disoovera  a  rara  ability  in  appreciating, 
with  the  soundest  and  most  sagacious  scrutiny, 
the  poetry  of  reason  and  good  sense ;  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  Jso  excels«--Bttt  to 
the  less  bounded  excursions  of  high  imagina- 
tion, to  the  bolder  achievements  of  pure  inven- 
tion he  is  less  just,  because  less  sensible.  He 
appeara  little  alive  to  that  species  of  writing, 
whose  fblioities  consist  in  ease  and  grace,  to  the 
floating  forms  of  ideal  beauty,  to  the  sublimer 
flights  of  the  lyric  muse,  or  to  finer  touches  of 
dramatic  exoeUenoe.  He  woold  consequently 
be  cold  in  his  approbation,  not  to  say  perverse  in 
his  discussion  of  some  of  these  species  of  beauty, 
of  which,  in  fiust,  his  ftelings  wera  less  soscen. 
tible.  *^ 

He  had,  however,  that  higher  perfection 
which  has  been  too  rarely  associated  with  those 
faculties,  the  most  discerning  taste  and  the 
liveliest  relish,  for  the  truest  as  well  as  the 
noblest  species  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  I 
mean  that  which  belongs  to  moral  excellence. 
Where  tliis  was  obvious,  it  not  only  conquered 
his  aversion,  but  attracted  his  warm  affection. 
It  was  this  which  made  him  the  ardent  eulogist 
of  Watts,  in  spite  of  his  non-conformity,  and  even 
the  advocate  of  Blackmore,  whom  it  must  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  despise  as  a  bad  poet, 
and  to  hate  as  a  whig.  It  is  this  best  of  tastee 
which  he  also  most  displays  in  that  beautiful 
eulogium  of  Addison,  to  which  in  the  present 
comparison,  it  would  be  injustice  to  both,  not  to 
refer  the  reader. 

His  Tmr  to  the  HehMeo  exhibits  a  delighU 
ful  specimen  of  an  intellectual  traveller,  who  ex- 
tracts beauty  from  barrenness,  and  builds  up  a 
solid  mass  of  instruction  with  the  most  slender 
materials.  He  leaves  to  the  writer  of  natural 
history,  whose  proper  province  it  is,  to  run  over 
the  world  in  quest  of  mosses  and  grasses,  of  mi- 
nerals  and  fossils.  Nor  does  he  swell  his  book 
with  catalogues  of  pictures  which  have  neither 
novelty  nor  relevancy ;  nor  does  he  oopy,  firom 
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preceding;  mathon,  the  uicient  haefory  of  a  ooon- 
ttj  of  wbiob  we  ool j  want  to  know  the  existing 
state;  nor  doee  he  conveirt  the  grand  aoenes 
which  diiplay  the  wonder  of  the  Craator*!  power 
into  doobta  of  hie  eiiatenoe,  or  dishelief  of  his 
government :  hot  fhUiUing  the  office  of  an  in^ 
qoiaitiTe  and  moral  traveller,  he  preaenta  a  lite. 
1  J  and  interesting  view  of  men  and  things ;  of 
ue  ooontry  which  he  visited,  and  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  conversed.  And  thoorh  his  in- 
veterate Scottish  prejadices  now  and  then  break 
oat,  his  s|4een  seems  rather  to  have  been  exer- 
cised against  trees  than  men.  Towards  the  lat- 
ter, his  seeminff  illiberality  has  in  reality  more 
of  merriment  than  malice.  In  his  heart  he  re- 
spected that  brave  and  learned  nation. — When 
lie  is  unfair,  his  unfairness  is  often  mitigated 
by  some  stroke  of  humour,  perhaps  of  ffood  hu- 
mour, which  efiaees  the  impression  of  his  se- 
verity. Whatever  faults  may  be  Ibond  in  the 
Tour  to  tlie  Hebrides,  it  is  no  small  thlnff,  at 
this  period,  to  possess  a  book  of  travels  entirely 
pure  from  the  lightest  touch  of  vanity  or  impu- 
rity, of  lerity  or  impiety. 

His  Rasselas  is  a  work  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  royal  pupil ;  and  though  it  paints  hu&an 
life  in  too  dark  shades,  and  dwells  despondingly 
«  on  the  mattainableness  of  human  happiness, 
these  defbets  will  afford  excellent  occasions  for 
the  sagacious  preceptor  to  unfold,  through  what 
pursuits  life  may  be  made  happy  by  beinff  made 
useful ;  by  what  superinduced  strength  the  bur- 
thens of  this  mortal  state  may  be  cheerfully 
borne,  and  by  what  a  glorious  perspective  its 
termination  may  be  brightened. 

The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  Addison 
as  an  essayist  can  rarely  be  extended  to  many 
of  his  coadj  utors,  Talept  more  or  less  we  every 
where  meet  with,  and  very  ingenious  sketches 
of  character ;  but  moral  delicacy  is  so  oflen,  and 
sometimes  so  shamefully  violated,  that  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice,)  the  Spectator  ought 
to  i»  aceounted  an  unfit  book  fin*  the  indiscrimi- 
nate perusal  of  youth.* 

However  the  collection  of  periodical  papers, 
entitled  The  Freeholder,  may  be  passed  over  by 
oommon  readers,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not 
io  direct  to  them  the  attention  of  a  royal  pupil. 
The  object  at  which  they  aim,  the  strjBngthening 
of  the  Hanoverian  cause  against  the  combined 
offiwts  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  French 
floort,  makes  them  interesting ;  and  they  exhi- 
bit an  exquisite  specimen  of  political  zeal  with- 
out political  acrimony.  They  abound  in  strokes 
of  wit;  and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter  b  perhaps 
next  to  the  Rural  Knight  in  the  Spectator^  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  descriptions  of  charac- 
ter in  our  lanruage.  Of  these,  as  well  as  ofhis 
other  essays,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  them  the 
lollies,  the  affectations,  and  the  absurdities  of 
life  are  pourtrayed  with  the  lightest  touches  of 
the  most  delicate  pencil ;  that  never  was  ridi- 
cule more  nicely  pointed,  nor  satire  more  play- 
folly  inoffensive. 

tn  the  Cfuardian  there  is  hardly  anj  thing 
that  is  seriously  exceptionable ;  and  this  work 
is  enriched  with  some  essays  that  are  not  to  be 
placed  beneath  even  those  of  Addison.    It  will 
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be  obvious,  that  we  allude  to  the  papers  ascribtd 
to  bishop  Berkeley.  These  essays  bear  t||^ 
marks  of  a  mind  at  ones  vigorous  and  oorreit, 
deep  in  reflection,  and  ofmlent  in  imagerv. 
They  are  chiefly  direeted  against  the  fise-tiuBk- 
ers,  a  name  by  which  the  infidels  of  that  ago 
chose  to  call  themselves.  And  never,  perhaps, 
has  that  wretched  charaetor  been  more  admira- 
bly illustrated  than  in  the  simile  of  the  fly  on 
St  Paul's  cathedral 

Another  diflbrence  between  Addison  and  John* 
son  is,  that  the  periodical  writings  of  the  former  ' 
are  thoee  in  which  the  powers  of  his  mind  ap^ 
pear  to  most  advantage.  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
Johnson.  Solidly  valuable  as  the  Rambler  must 
be  accounted  in  the  point  of  celebrity,  it  proba- 
bly owes  much  more  to  its  author  than  it  has 
oonfbrred  on  him.  A  forbidding  stateliness,  a 
rigid  and  yet  inflated  style,  an  almost  total  ah- 
senee  of  ease  and  oheerfulness,  would  too  probn- 
bly  bring  ncfflect  on  the  great  and  various  ex- 
cellenoies  of  tiiese  volumes,  if  they  had  been  the 
sin|rle  work  of  their  author,  but  his  other 
writings,  and,  above  aU,  that  inexhaustible  ihnd 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  the  Lives  of  the  PoetSt 
will  secure  perpetuated  attention  to  overy  work 
which  bears  tne  name  of  Johnson.  On  the 
ground  of  distinct  attractiveness,  the  Idler  istha 
most  engaging  of  Johnson's  perodical  works: 
the  mannfli  being  less  severe,  and  the  matter 
more  amusing. 

The  Adveniurer,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its 
interesting  tales,  and  afibcting  narratives,  is,  of 
all  others  of  its  class,  the  most  strictly  suitaUa 
to  youth.  It  also  contains  much  general  know- 
ledge, elegant  criticism,  and  various  kinds  of 
pleasing  information.  In  almost  all  these  works, 
the  Eastern  Tales,  Allegories,  and  Visions,  are 
interesting  in  the  narrative,  elevated  in  the  sen- 
timent ;  pure  in  the  descriptions,  and  sublime 
in  the  moral;  they  convey  kssons  peculiarly 
appropriatsd  to  the  great,  most  of  the  fictitious 
persona|[es  who  are  made  the  vehicles  of  instruo-. 
tion,  being  either  princes  or  statesmen. 

If  we  advert  to  religion,  the  praise  of  Addison 
in  this  infinitely  important  instance  must  not  be 
omitted.  Johnson  never  2oses  sigAt  of  religion  | 
but  on  very  few  occasions  does  he  particularly 
dwell  upon  it.  In  one  or  two  passages*  only 
has  he  given  vent  to  his  religious  feelings ;  and 
his  sentiments  are  so  soundly,  indeed  so  hub- 
limely  excellent,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  re» 
gret  the  scantiness  with  which  he  has  affi>rded 
them.  But  Addison  seems  to  delight  in  the  Bub> 
ject,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  devout  feel- 
logs  seem  to  have  much  transcended  his  theob^ 
gtcal  accuracy.  To  the  latter,  exception  might 
justly  be  taken  in  one  or  two  instances  ;f  to  thn 
former,  never.  If  it  were  to  be  asked,  where 
are  the  elevating,  ennobling,  felicitating  efibcts 
of  religion  on  the  human  mind  as  safely  stated, 
and  as  happily  expressed,  as  in  any  English  au- 
thor? perhaps  a  joster  answer  could  scaroely 
be  given  than>-tn  the  deootiojuU  papere  sf  AL 
diiotu 

*  Number  Vil.  in  ths  Rambler ;  paper  on  affieHoB 
in  tlie  Idler;  and  the  ooMe  passage  in  tto aeeouatof 
iona. 

t  See  particularly  that  very  exceptionable  paper  ia  tlis 
Speeutor,  No.  450.~-Aiso  aaq|lisr  on  flupenfuion  aad 
Bnthnslssmi  \ 
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CHAP.  XXX. 
Books  of  AmuMffiMtf . 

Ai  the  FoytJ  penon  will  hereafter  require 
books  of  amuMoient,  as  well  as  instraction,  it 
will  be  a  Cask  of  no  small  delicacy  to  select  such 
as  may  be  perused  with  as  much  profit,  and  as 
little  injury,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  works  of 
mere  entertainment.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
books  which  possess  the  power  of  delighting  the 
fancy,  without  conveyinff  any  dan^rous  lesson 
to  tiie  heart,  equally  with  Don  Quixote. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  subject  to  animad- 
Tert  on  its  leading  excellence ;  that  incompara- 
ble delicacy  of  satire,  those  unrivalled  powers 
of  ridicule,  which  had  sufficient  force  to  reclaim 
the  corrupted  taste,  and  sober  the  distempered 
imagination  of  a  whole  people.  This,  which  on 
iU  first  appearance  was  justly  considered  as  its 
predominant  merit,  is  now  become  less  interest- 
in^ ;  because  the  evil  which  it  assailed  no  longer 
•xistinff,  the  medicine  which  cured  the  mad  is 
fBown  less  valuable  to  the  same ;  yet  Don  Quix- 
ote will  be  entitled  to  admiration  on  imperisha- 
blegrounds. 

Tnougb  Cervantes  wrote  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  a  people  of  a 
national  turn  of  thinking  dissimilar  to  ours ;  yet 
that  figkL  frood  oenoe^  which  is  of  aJI  a^es,  and 
all  countries,  and  which  pervades  this  work 
more  almost  tham  evAi  its  exquisite  wit  and  hu- 
HKKir ;  those  masterly  portraits  of  character ; 
those  sound  maxims  of  conduct ;  those  lively 
touches  of  nature ;  those  admirably  serious  les- 
sons, though  given  on  ridiculous  occasions; 
those  penetrating  strokes  of  feeling  ;  those  so- 
lemnly sententious  phrases,  tinctured  with  the 
characteristic  absurdity  of  the  speaker,  without 
any  injury  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiment ;  that 
mixture  of  the  wise  and  the  ludicrous,  of  action 
always  pitiably  extravagant,  and  of  judgment 
often  exemplarily  sober.  In  all  these  excellences 
Don  Quixote  is  without  a  parallel. 

How  admirable  (to  produce  only  one  instance 
out  of  a  thousand)  is  that  touch  of  human  na- 
ture, where  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  having 
bestowed  the  most  excessive  and  high-flown 
compliments  on  a  ^ntleman  whom  he  encoun- 
tered when  the  delirium  of  chivalry  raged  most 
stroni^ly  in  his  imagination ! — The  gentleman, 
who  is  represented  as  a  person  of  admirable 
sense,  n  led  by  the  effect  which  these  compli- 
ments produced  on  his  own  mind,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  weakness  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  the 
iboOah  pieasure  it  derives  from  flattery.  *  So 
bewitching  is  praise,*  says  he,  *  that  even  I  have 
the  weakness  to  be  pleased  with  it,  though  at 
the  same  time,  I  know  the  flatterer  to  be  a  mad- 


Wit,  it  has  been  said,  is  gay,  but  humour  is 
grave.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  opi- 
nioD,  that  the  most  serious  and  solemn  nation 
is  the  world  has  produced  the  work  of  the  most 
genuine  humour.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  express  bow 
admirably  the  pomp  and  statelmess  of  the  Spa- 
nish language  are  suited  to  the  genius  of  this 
work.  It  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  true  heroic, 
but  much  more  especially  it  is  adapted  to  the 
mooki dignity  of  the  sorrowful  knight*    It  is  ac- 


commodated to  the  elevation  of  the  &ntaitie  he- 
ro's tiptoe  march,  when  he  is  sober,  and  itUl 
more  to  his  stilts,  when  he  is  raving. 

The  two  very  ingenious  French  and  English 
novelists,  who  followed  Cervantes,  though  with 
unequal  steps  even  as  to  talent,  are  still  farther 
below  their  great  master  both  in  mental  and 
moral  delicacy.  Though  the  scenes,  descrip- 
tions, and  expressions  of  Le  Sage,  are  far  less 
'culpable,  in  point  of  decency,  than  those  of  his 
English  competitor;  yet  both  concur  in  the  same 
inexpiable  fault,  each  labouring  to  excite  an  in- 
terest for  a  vicious  character,  each  making  the 
hero  of  his  tale  an  unprincipled  profligate. 

If  novels  are  read  at  all  in  early  youtti,  a  prac- 
tice which  we  should  think,  *  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,*  we  should  be 
tempted  to  give  the  preference  to  those  works 
of  pure  and  genuine  fancy,  which  exeicise  and 
fill  the  imagination,  in  preference  to  those  which, 
by  exhibiting  passion  and  intrigue  in  bewitch- 
ing colours,  lay  hold  too  intensely  on  the  fbel- 
ings.  We  should  even  venture  to  pronounce 
those  stories  to  be  most  safe,  whic|i,  by  least  as- 
similating with  our  own  habits  and  manners, 
are  less  kkely  to  infect  and  soften  the  heart,  by 
those  amatory  pictures,  descriptions,  and  situa- 
tions, which  too  much  abound*  even  in  some  of 
the  chastest  compositions  of  this  nature.  The 
youngr  female  is  pleasantiy  interested  for  the  fate 
of  Oriental  queens,  for  Siobeido,  or  the  heroine 
of  Alamoran  and  Hamet ;  but  she  does  not  put 
herself  in  their  place ;  she  is  not  aboorbed  in 
their  pains  or  their  pleasures ;  she  does  not  iden- 
tify her  feelings  with  lAetrt,  as  she  too  probably 
does  in  the  case  of  Sophia  Western  and  the  prin- 
cess of  Cleves.^ — Books  of  the  former  description 
innocently  invigorate  the  fancy,  those  of  the 
latter  convey  a  contagious  sickliness  to  the  mind. 
The  one  raises  harmless  wonder  or  inofiensive 
merriment :  the  other  awaken  ideas,  at  best  un- 
profitable. From  the  flights  of  the  one,  we  are 
willing  to  descend  to  the  rationality  of  common 
life ;  fVom  the  seduction  ki^  the  other,  we  are  dis- 
gusted at  returning  to  its  insipidity. 

There  is  always  some  useful  instruction  in 
those  great  original  works  of  invention,  whether 
poetry  or  romance,  which  transmit  a  faithful 
living  picture  of  the  mannero  of  age  and  country 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  is  this  which,  in- 
dependently of  its  other  merits,  diffuses  that  in- 
expressible charm  over  the  Odyssey :  a  species 
of  enchantment  which  is  not  afforded  by  any 
other  poem  in  the  world.  This,  in  a  less  degree, 
is  also  one  of  the  striking  merits  of  Ben  Quixote. 
And  this  after  having  soared  so  high,  if  we  may 
descend  so  low,  Is  the  principal  recommendation 
of  the  Arabian  Tales.  These  Tales  also,  though 
&Dlty  in  some  respects,'  possess  another  merit 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  transferred  to 
some  of  the  novels  of  a  country  nearer  home. 
We  learn  from  these  Arabian  stories,  and  indeed 
from  most  of  the  works  of  imagination  of  the 
Mahometan  authors,  what  was  the  specific  rdi- 
gion  of  the  people  about  whom  they  write :  how 
much  they  made  religion  enter  into  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life;  and  how  observant  persons 
professing  religion  were  of  its  peculiarities  and 
its  worship. 

It  is  but  jostioe  to  vkoinm%  how  hx  more  deep- 
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Iw  mbohievoas  ^  French  ncnrel  writers  are, 
taan  those  of  oar  own  oonntry ;  they  not  onl  j 
■educe  the  heart  through  the  lengea,  and  cormpt 
it  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  but 
fttally  strike  at  the  Tery  root  and  being  of 
all  virtue,  by  annihilating  all  belief  in  that  reli- 
gion, which  is  its  only  vital  source  and  seminal 
principle. 

Slhakspeare. 

But  lessons^f  a  nobler  kind  may  be  extracted 
from  some  works  which  promise  nothing  better 
than  mere  entertainment;  and  which  will  not, 
to  ordinary  readers,  appear  susceptible  of  any 
higher  purpose.  In  the  hands  of  a  judicious 
preceptor,  many  of  Shakspeare*s  tragedies,  espe- 
cially of  ills  historical  pieces,  and  still  more  such 
as  are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  local 
circumstances,  by  British  manners,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  royal  characters  who  once  filled 
the  English  throne,  will  furnish  themes  on  which 
to  ground  much  appropriate  and  instructive  con- 
versation. 

Those  mixed  characters  especially,  which  he 
has  drawn  with  such  a  happy  intuition  into  the 
homan  mind,  in  which  some  of  the  worst  ac- 
tions are  committed  by  persons  not  destitute  of 
good  dispositions  and  amiable  qualities,  but  over- 
whelmed bv  the  storm  of  unresisted  passion, 
■Inking  under  strong  temptation,  pr  yielding  to 
powdrnil  flattery,  are  far  more  instructive  in  the 
pemsal  than  the  *  faultless  monsters,'  or  the  he- 
roes of  unmixed  perfection  of  less  skilful  dra- 
matists.— ^The  agitotions,  for  instance  of  the 
femorstfs  Thane^  a  man  not  destitute  of  generous 
sentimento ;  but  of  a  high  and  aspiring  mind, 
stamulatod  by  vain  credimty,  tempting  opportu- 
nity, and  an  ambitious  wife. — Goaded  by  the 
woman  he  loved  to  the  crime  he  hated, — ^grasp- 
ing  at  the  crown,  but  abhorring  the  sin  which 
was  to  procure  it ;— 4he  agonies  of  guilt  com- 
bating with  the  sense  of  honour — agonies  not 
merehr  excited  by  the  vulgar  dread  of  detection 
and  of  punishment  which  would  have  engrossed 
an  ordinary  mind,  but  sharpened  by  unappeasa- 
ble remorse :  which  remorse,  however,  proves 
DO  hindrance  to  the  commission  of  fresh  crimes, 
—crimes  which  succeed,  each  other  as  nume- 
rously, and  as  rapidly,  as  the  visionary  progeny 
c£  Banquo. — ^At  first, 

What  he  woold  highly,  ha  would  bolily : 

But  a  fiuniliarity  with  horrors  soon  cured  this 
delicacy ;  sikl  in  his  subsequent  and  multiplied 
nurders,  necessity  became  apology.  The  whole 
presente  an  awful  lesson  on  the  terrible  conse- 
qoenoes  of  listening  to  the  first  slight  sugges- 
tion  of  sin,  and  strikingly  exemplifies  that  from 
harbouring  criminal  mooghte,  to  the  forming 
black  designs,  and  perpetrating  the  most  atro- 
cbus  deeds,  the  mind  is  led  by  a  natural  pro- 
gress, and  an  unresbted  rapidly. 

The  conflicting  passions  of  the  capricious 
Lear !  tender  and  affectionate  in  the  extreme, 
but  whose  irregular  afieetions  were  neither  con- 
tronled  by  nature,  rOson,  or  justice ;  a  charac 
ter  weak  and  vehement,  fond  and  cruel ;  whose 
kindnewi  was  determined  by  no  principle,  whose 
mind  was  governed  by  no  fixed  sense  of  right, 


but  vibrating  with  the  a«tldent  of  the  moment, 
and  the  caprice  of  the  predominant  humour; 
sacrificing  the  virtuous  child,  whose  sincerity 
should  have  secured  his  afiection,  to  the  prepos* 
terous  flattery  of  her  unnatural  sisters — ^These 
'highly  wrought  scenes  do  not  merely  excite  in 
the  reader  a  barren  sympathy  for  the  P^nffs  of 
self-reproach,  of  destitute  age,  and  suflSring 
royalty,  but  inculcate  a  salutorv  abhorrence  of 
adulation  and  falsehood;  a  useful  caution  against 
partial  and  unjust  judgment ;  a  sound  admoni« 
tion  against  paternal  mjustice  and  filial  ingra- 
titude. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  reflection  of 
Henry  IV.  in  those  last  soul-searching  moments, 
when  the  possession  of  a  crown  became  nothing, 
and  the  unjust  ambition  by  which  he  had  oL 
tained  it  every  thing — ^Yet,  exhibiting  a  prince 
still  so  far  retaining  to -the  last  the  cautious  po^ 
licy  of  his  character,  as  to  mix  his  concern  far 
the  sUte,  and  his  affection  for  his  son,  with  the 
natural  dissimulation  of  his  own  temper ;  and 
blending  the  finest  sentiment  on  the  uncertaintj 
of  human  applause  and  earthly  prosperity,  witb 
a  watohful  attention  to  confine  the  knowledge 
of  the  unfair  means  by  which  he  had  obtaiosd 
the  crown  to  the  heir  who  was  to  possess  ii^— 
the  wily  politician  predominating  to  the  last 
moment,  and  manifesting  rather  regret  than  re- 
pentance : — disclosing  that  the  assumed  sanctity 
with  which  he  had  been  preparing  for  a  crusade, 
was  only  a  project  to  check  thgpe  inquiries  into 
his  title  to  the  crown  to  which  peace  and  rest 
might  lead ;  and  exhorting  the  prince,  with  a 
foreseeing  subtlety  which  little  became  a  dying 
monarch,  to  keep  up  quarrels  with  foreign  pow- 
ers,  in  order  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  domes- 
tic  usurpation  ;^«U  this  presente  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  a  superior  mind,  so  long  habituated 
to  the  devious  paths  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
crooked  policy,  as  to  be  unable«to  desert  them, 
even  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

The  pathetic  soliloquieB  of  the  repentant  Wol- 
sey  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  a  salutary  degradation !  A  disgrace 
which  restored  him  to  reason,  and  raised  him  to 
religion ;  which  destroyed  his  fortune  but  res- 
cued his  soul : — his  counsels  to  the  rising  stetos- 
man  Cromwell,  on  the  perils  of  ambition,  and 
the  precariousness  of  royal  favour ;  the  vanity 
of  ail  attechment  which  has  not  religion  for  ito 
basis ;  the  weakness  of  all  fidelity  which  has 
not  the  fear  of  God  for  ite  principle ;  and  the 
perilous  end  of  that  favour  of  the  courtier,  which 
is  enjoyed  at  the  dear  price  of  his  *  integrity  to  ' 
Heaven  V — 

The  pernicious  power  of  flattery  on  a  female 
mind,  so  skilful^f  exemplified  in  that  memorable 
scene  in  which  the  blooidy  Richard  conquers  the 
aversion  of  the  princess  Anne  to  the  murderer 
of  her  husband,  and  of  all  his  roval  race !  The 
deplorable  error  of  the  feeble-mmded  princess, 
in  so  far  forgetting  his  crimes  in  bis  compli- 
ments, as  to  consent  to  the  monstrous  union 
with  the  murderer !  Can  there  be  a  more  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  a  position  we  have  ven- 
tured so  frequently  to  establish,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  vanity  is  liable,  and  of  the  miseries  to 
which  flattery  leads  7 
I     The  reflections  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  Richard 
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IL  on  the  etres  uid^ttiet,  ibe  mmlia&olori. 
naw  and  diaappointiiieiit  attending  great  eitaa- 
tiona,  the  Tamty  of  human  grandeur  while  en- 
jojed,  and  the  niiDertain  tenure  by  which  it  ia 
odd  I  Theae  fine  aoliloaaieB  preaeSh  powerfhUy 
to  the  hearta  of  all  in  hirh  atationa,  but  moat 
powerfhlly  to  thoae  m  the  higheat 

The  terribly  inatruetive  deatb-bed  of  cardinal 
Baanlbrt,  whoae  eiknoe,  like  the  vul  in  the  cela. 
hrated  picture  of  the  eacrifiee  of  Iphigenia  by 
Timantnea,  thrown  over  the  Ather'a  Amo,  pene- 
tratea  the  aoul  more  by  what  it  conceal^  than 
oould  haTo  been  efibctod  by  any  thing  that  ita 
rtnofal  might  have  diaoovered. 

Aeae,  and  a  thouaand  other  inatancea,  too 
varioua  to  be  enumerated,  toodbfiooa  to  require 
apeciQring,  and  too  beauliibl  to  atand  in  need  of 
comment,  may,  when  properly  aelected,  and  jn- 
dicioualy  animadverted  on,  not  only  delight  the 
ifllagination,  and  mtlfy  the  fbelinga,  but  carry 
inatruction  to  theneart 

The  royal  pupil  may  diacem  in  Shakapeare 
Wk  originality  which  haa  no  parallel.  He  exhi- 
Irila  humour  the  moat  genuine,  and,  what  ia  far 
■tort  extraordinary,  propriety  of  lentiment,  and 
Mkaoiea  (^  conduct,  where,  from  hia  low  op- 
portinitiea,  &ilnre  had  been  pardonable.  A 
fidelity  to  character  ao  minute,  that  it  aeema  ra- 
ther the  accuracy  of  individual  hiatory ,  marking 
the  incidental  defiationa,  and  delineating  the 
oaaual  humoura  of  actual  lift,  than  the  inventidn 
of  the  poet  Sfaibipeare  haa  aeized  every  turn 
and  flexure  of  the  ever-varying  mind  of  man  in 
all  ita  fluctuating  ibrma ;  touched  it  in  all  ita 
ehangeflil  ahadea ;  and  marked  it  in  all  ita  nicer 
mdationa,  aa  well  aa  ita  more  abrupt  varietiea. 
He  exhibitB  the  whole  internal  atructure  of  man ; 
uniting  the  correctneaa  of  anatomy  with  the  ex- 
actneaa  of  delineation,  the  graoea  of  proportico, 
and  often  the  higheit  beauty  of  coloaring. 

But  with  theae  excellencea,  the  worke  of  thia 
moat  unequal  of  all  poeto  contain  ao  much  that 
ia  vidgar,  lo  much  that  ia  abaurd,  and  ao  much 
that  b  impure ;  ao  much  indecent  levity,  iklae 
wit,  and  grosa  deaoription,  that  he  ahould  only 
be  read  in  paroela,  and  with  the  niceet  aelection. 
Hia  more  exceptionable  piecea  should  not  be 
read  at  all ;  and  even  of  the  beat  modi  may  be 
omitted.  But  the  qualified  peruaal  here  euggeat- 
ed,  may  on  account  of  hia  wonderftil  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart,  be  attended  with 
peculiar  advantagea  to  readera  of  the  daat  in 
oneatioo,  one  of  whcae  chief  atudiea  ahould  be 
tnat  of  mankind,  and  who  fimn  the  circum- 
atance  of  atetion  and  aex,  have  ftw  direct  and 
aaie  meana  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  an  aoquaintalica  with  thevarioua 
charactera  which  oompoae  it 

Td  the  three  celebrated  Greek  tragediana  we 
have  already  adverted,  aa  unitinff  wiu  the  lofti- 
eat  powera  of  geniua,  a  general  prevalence  of 
virtucua,  and  often  even  of  pbua  aentimenta. 
The  ioenea  with  which  they  abound,  of  merito- 
riouB,  of  auffbrfaif,  of  imprudent,  of  criminal,  of 
raah,  and  of  pemtent  prmcea ;  of  royalty  under 
every  viciaaitade  of  paaalon,  of  character,  and 
cireumatance,  will  fUrnish  an  intereating  and 
not  unprofitable  entertainment  And  Mr.  Potter 
haa  put  the  Engliah  reuler  in  poeaeaaion  of  these 
•Bflbnt  btrdi^  of  Eaohylua  eapecially,  in  a 


manner  highly  lioiK»nhfe  to  ^  own  taato  and 
learning. 

Most  of  the  tragediea  of  Racine  are  admire* 
biy  written,  and  are  unexceptionable  in  almoot 
all  reapecte.  They  possess,  though  conveyed  hi 
the  poor  vehicle  of  French  versification,*  all  the 
dramatic  requiaitea,  and  to  their  anther  we  can 
aafely  aacribe  one  merit,  auperior  even  to  that 
of  the  critical  exactneaa  wiu  which  he  haa  re- 
gulated the  onitiee  of  hia  playa  by  Ariatotle^a 
clock ;  we  mean  hia  conatant  care  not  to  ofiend 
a^fainat  modeaty  or  religion.  Hia  Athalie  exhi- 
bite  at  once,  a  chief  d*(Buvre  of  the  dramatic  art, 
a  proof  of  what  exquisite  poetic  beautiea  the  Bible 
hutorieB  are  ausceptiUe ;  a  aalntary  warning  to 
princea  on  the  miseries  attendant  upon  treache- 
ry, impiety,  ai^d  ambition ;  and  a  lively  instance 
of  not  only  the  private  value  but  the  great  po. 
litical  importance  of  eminently  able  and  pioua 
ministers  of  religion. 

If  the  Italian  language  ahould  form  a  part  of 
the  royal  education,  we  might  name  Metastatio 
as  quite  inoffensive  in  a  moral  view,  though  ne- 
ceasarily  mixing  aomething  of  the  fiimay  tex- 
ture of  the  opera  with  the  aeverer  graoea  of 
Melpomene*— -His  muse  possesses  an  equable 
and  steady  pinion :  if  she  seldom  soars  into  sub- 
limity, ahe  never  sinks  to  meanness ;  she  is  ra- 
ther elegant  and  pleaaing,  than  vigorous  or  hifly* 
His  samd  dramas  are  particularly  excellent, 
and  are  scarcely  leaa  interesting  to  the  reader 
of  taate  than  of  piety.  They  alao  exempt  fifom 
a  certain  monotony,  which  makes  his  other 
pieces  too  muoh  to  resemble  each  other. 

It  is  with  no  small  renet  that,  persuaded  aa 
we  are  that  England  ia  the  rich  native  eoil  of 
dramatic  genius,  we  are  driven  to  the  painfiil 
necessity  of  recommending  exotics  in  prefer* 
ence  to' the  indigenous  productions  of  our  own 
fruitful  clime.  The  truth  is,  that  though  we 
poasess  in  our  languaffo  admirable  single  pieces, 
yet  our  tragic  poete  nave  afibrded  scarce  any 
instances,  except  Milton  in  his  exquisite  Comua 
and  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Mason  in  his  chaato 
and  classic  dramas,  in  which  we  can  conacien- 
tioualy  recommend  their  enHr€  unwwded  vo- 
lumes, aa  never  deviating  firom  that  correctneaa 
and  purity  which  should  be  the  inseparable  at- 
tendant on  the  tragic  muse.t 

We  shall,  indeed,  find  not  only  that  virtuoua 
scenea,  and  even  pious  sentiments,  are  scattered 
throughout  most  of  our  popular  tragediea,  but 
that  tne  general  moral  also  is  finequently  strik- 
ing  and  impreselve.  Ite  end,  however  is  often 
defbated  by  the  msdna  employed  to  acoompliah 
it  In  how  many,  for  instance,  of  the  favourite 
tragediea  of  Rowe  and  Otway,  which  are  moat 
frequently  acted,  do  we  find  passagea,  and  even 

*  It  Is  a  earions  dreumitanee  in  tlM  history  of  Fkeneh 
dranatie  poetry,  that  the  meaMire  awd  by  their  best 
poets  in  their  eablimeat  tragedies  is  the  anapostic, 
which,  in  our  language,  is  not  only  the  lightest  and  most 
undignified  of  all  the  poetic  measures,  but  is  still  mora 
degriMled  hy  being  chiefly  applied  to  bttrlesque  subjects. 
It  IS  amusing  to  an  English  ear,  to  hear  the  Brutus  of 
Racine,  Um  Cid  of  Comeille,  and  the  Orosmane  and 
Orestes  of  Voluire,  declaim,  philosophiae,  aig h,  and  ravs 
in  the  praeise  measuie  of 

A  eobler  then  was,  and  he  Uv*d  In  a  stall 

Thompw>n*s  ttagedies  fiimish  the  best  eneptioa  to 
is  lemark  of  any  with  which  tin  aotbor  is  aeqoaiaied. 
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whole  lee&M  vi  a  dirsctly  oontrary  tandanojr ; 
pSMagM  oalcuiated  to  awaken  tboie  very  pas- 
■iooa  which  it  wai  the  proftttwd  obje^^  of  the 
author  to  counteract  7 

Fine  raifiBf  a  eombofltloo  of  derire. 

With  loiiie  cold  moral  they  would  qaendi  the  lln. 

Wlien  we  contrast  the  parity,  and  I  had  almoct 
•aid,  the  piety  of  the  works  of  the  traffic  poets 
of  pagan  Greece,  and  even  the  more  sdect  ones 
of  popish  France,  with  some  of  the  pieces  of 
the  most  shining  bards  of  protestant  Britain,  do 
thej  not  all  appear  to  have  been  in  an  invene 
ratio  with  the  advantages  wliich  their  aotfiors 
enjoyed  7 

It  may  be  objected,  that  in  speaking  of  poetic 
composition,  we  have  dwelt  so  long,  and  almost 
so  exclusively  on  the  drama.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  far  more  pleasant  to  nniro  at  large 
through  the  whole  flowery  fields  of  the  muses, 
where  we  could  have  gathered  much  that  i» 
sweet,  and  much  that  is  sslutary.  But  we 
most  not  indulge  in  ezeorsions  which  are 
merely  pleasurable.  We  have  on  all  occasions 
made  it  a  point  not  to  recommend  books  be- 
cause  they  are  pleasant  or  even  good,  but  be- 
cause they  are  appropriate.  And  as  it  is  noto- 
rious 


-that  fornooa  tragedy 


With  auftrtdjiMiM  oomee  sweepinf  by 
Pneenting  Thebes*  or  Pelope'  hne : 

that  she  prefers  the  splendid  scenes  of  roval 
courts  to  the  retired  courts  of  private  life ;  that 
she  delights  to  exemplify  virtue,  to  designate 
vice,  or  dignify  calamity,  by  choosing  her  per- 
sonages among  kings  and  princes,  we  therefore 
thought  it  might  not  be  altogether  unuseful,  in 
touching  on  this  topic,  to  diatinffuish  between 
such  authors  as  are  safe,  and  such  as  are  dan- 
gerous; by  mentioning  those  of  the  one  chun 
with  deserved  commendation,  and  by  generally 
passing  over  the  names  of  the  others  in  silence. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Books  of  tnsfructMm,  Sfc,   Lord  Baeon^  Sge. 

In  the  'prophet  of  unborn  science,*  who 
brought  into  use  a  logic  almost  entirely  new, 
and  who  rejected  the  study  of  words  for  that  of 
things,  the  ro^al  pupil  may  see  the  way,  rarely 
used  before  his  time,  of  arguing  by  induction  ; 
a  logic  grounded  upon  obsOTvation,  feet,  and  ex- 
periment To  estimate  the  true  value  of  Lord 
Bacon,  we  should  recollect  what  was  the  state 
of  learning  when  he  appeared;  we  should  re- 
member with  what  a  mighty  hand  he  overthrew 
the  despotism  of  that  absurd  system  which  had 
kept  true  knowledge  in  shackles,  arrested  the 
progress  of  sound  philosophy,  and  blighted  the 
growth  of  the  human  intellect. 

His  first  aim  was  to  clear  the  ground,  bv 
rooting  out  the  preconceived  errors,  and  obsti- 
nate projodices,  which  laag  prescription  had 
estabhshied ;  and  then  to  substitute  what  was 
nsefhl,  in  place  of  that  idle  and  fruitless  specu- 
lation which  had  so  kmg  nrevailed.^ — ^He  was 
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almost  the  first  rational  Ipreatigator  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  who  made  genuine  truth  and  sound 
knowledge,  and  not  a  barren  curiosity  and  an 
unprofitable  ingenuity  the  oljiect  of  his  pursuit. 
His  instances  are  all  said  to  be  collected  with 
as  much  judgment,'  as  thev  are  recorded  with 
simplicity.  He  teaches  the  important  art  of 
viewing  a  question  on  all  sides,  and  of  eliciting 
truth  from  the  result ;  and  he  always  makes  rea- 
soning and  experiment  go  hand  m  hapd,  mu- 
tually illustrating  each  other. 

One  principal  use  of  being  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  this  great  author  is,  to  learn  that 
admirable  method  and  order  which  he  uniformly 
observes.  So  excellent  is  the  disposition  he 
makes,  that  the  reader  is  not  lost,  even  in  that 
mighty  mass  of  matter  in  which  he  arranges 
the  arts  of  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy, 
under  their  three  great  corresponding  faculties^ 
of  roemorj^,  imagination,  and  understaadtiv. 
This  perspicuous  clearness  of  distribution ;  this  j| 
breakin|r  up  his  subject  into  parts,  without 
losing  sight  of  that  whole  to  which  each  portion  * 
preserves  its  exact  subordination,  enables  4he  * 
reader  to  follow  him  without  perplexity,  in  thi 
wide  stretch  and  compass  of  his  intellectual  re- 
searches. 

With  the  same  admirable  method  he  has 
also  made  a  distribution  of  the  several  branches 
of  history.  He  separates  it  into  three  divisions 
—chronicles,  or  annals,  lives,  and  relations; 
assigning  in  his  luminous  ww,  to  each  its  re- 
spective properties.  Lives  orindividuals,  he  is 
of  opinion,  exhibit  more  faithfbl  and  lively  nar- 
ratives of  things;  and  he  pronounces  them  ca- 
pable of  being  more  safely  and  advantageously 
transferred  into  example,  than  general  history. 
He  assigns  a  great  degree  of  usefulness  to 
special  relation  of  actions,  such  as  Cataline*s 
conspiracy,  and  the  expedition  of  Cyrus ;  con- 
ceiving them  to  be  more  pleasant  by  presenting 
a  subject  more  manageable,  because  more 
limited.  And  as  a  more  exact  knowledge  and 
full  infermatbn  may  be  obtained  of  these  indi- 
vidnal  relations,  the  author,  he  observes,  is  not 
driven  like  the  writer  of  general  history,  to  fill 
up  chasms  and  blank  spaces,  out  of  his  own  im- 
agination.* 

*  There  is  one  tnetanee  in  which  even  this  great  aa> 
thor  has  poorly  executed  his  own  ideas.  After  so  ably 
la^in^  down  the  outline  of  history,  he  has  shown  little 
skill,  in  an  individual  instance,  in  filling  it  up.  Yew 
writers  have  more  remarkably  fhiled,  than  Lord  Bacon 
in  his  history  of  Henry  VII.  It  is  defective  in  almost 
all  the  ingredients  of  historic  composition ;  neither  pos- 
sessing majesty  nor  dignity  on  the  one  hand,  nor  ease 
and  perBpcuity  on  Mie  other.  Tbere  is  a  constant  aim 
at  wit  and  pleasaolry.  With  a  constant  fhilure  in  both. 
The  choice  of  mattens  injudicious ;  great  cireumstances 
are  often  sligMy  touched,  while  be  enlarges  upon 
trifles.  The  Ustory  is  feeble  narrative ;  the  style  is 
adfoeted  dedaftation ;  loaded,  as  if  in  defiance  of  Quio- 
tilian*s  precept,  with  those  double  epithets,  which,  as 
that  noblest  of  critics  observes,  when  each  does  not  fhr- 
nish  a  fyosh  idea,  is  as  if  every  common  soldier  in  an 
army  should  carry  a  footman,  increasing  the  iocum* 
branoe  without  adding  to  the  strength.  The  history  of 
Henry  VIL  wants  perspicaity,  simplicity,  and  almost 
every  grace  required  of  the  historic  muse.  And  what  is 
more  strange,  we  neither  discover  in  this  work  the  deep 
politician,  the  man  of  business,  the  man  of  genius,  or 
the  man  of  the  world.  It  abounds  with  those  colloquial 
fomiliailties,  we  had  almost  said  vulgarisms,  with 
which  the  vrorfcs  of  that  reign  are  generally  iaflieted, 
hat  which  we  do  not  expect  u  this  great  auUior.   Aut- 
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Politics  he  arranrM  with  the  eame  methodi- 
cal order,  dividing  tnem  into  three  several  parts, 
-—the  preservation  of  a  state,  its  prosperity,  and 
its  enlargement  Of  the  two  former  branches, 
he  allows  that  preceding  authors  had  already 
treated,  bat  intimates  that  he  himself  was  the 
first  who  had  discussed  the  latter.  As  political 
economy  will  hereafter  form  an  important  branch 
of  study  for  the  royal  pupil,  we  are,  happily,  not 
wanting  in  very  able  modern  authors,  who, 
living  in  our  time,  are  likely  to  be  more  exten- 
aiyely  useful,  fVom  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  existing  circumstances,  and  with  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  led  to  them. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  too  great,  or  too 
small,  for  the  universal  mind  of  Bacon ;  nothing 
too  high  for  his  strong  and  soaring  wing;  no- 
^  thing  too  vast  for  his  extensive  grasp ;  nothing 
foo  deep  for  his  profound  spirit  of  investigation ; 
nothing  too  minute  for  his  microscopic  discern- 
ment Whoever  dives  into  the  depths  of  learn- 
ving,  or  examines  the  intricacies  of  politics,  or 
•  explores  the  arcana  of  nature,  or  looks  into 
the  mysteries  of*  art,  or  the  doctrines  of  re- 
19gioa,  or  the  scheme  of  morals,  or  the  laws 
of  jurisprudence,  or  the  decorums  of  court,  or 
the  duties  of  public  conduct,  or  the  habits  of 
domestic  life;  whoever  wanders  among  the 
thorns  of-  metaphysics,  or  gathers  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  or  plucks  the  firuits  of  philosophy, 
will  find  that  this  noble  author  has  been  his  pre- 
cursor ;  and  that  he  himself  can  scarcely  deviate 
into  any  path  which  Bacon  has  not  previously 
explored. 

Nor  did  the  hand  which  so  ably  treats  on  the 
formation  of  states,  disdain  to  arrange  the  plants 
of  the  field,  or  the  flowers  of  the  parterre  ;  nor 
was  the  statesman,  who  discoursed  so  largely 
and  so  eloquently  on  the  methods  of  improving 
kingdoms,  or  the  philosopher,  who  descanted 
on  the  means  of  augmenting  science^  above 
teaching  the  pleasing  art  to  select  the  sheltered 
spot  for  the  tender  exotic,  to  give  minute  instruc- 
tions for  polishing  *  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green,* 
fi>r  raising  a  strawberry,  or  cultivating  a  rose. 

.Hit  tnoral  estayt  are  fraught  with  familiar 
wisdom,  and  practical  virtue.  With  this  in- 
tellectual and  moral  treasure  the  royal  pupil 
cannot  be  too  intimately  conversant  His  other 
writings  are  too .  voluminous,  as  well  as  too 
various  and  too  scientific,  to  be  read  at  large; 
and  it  is  become  the  less  necessary,  the  works 
of  Bacon  having  been  the  grand  seed-plot,  out 
of  which  all  the  modern  gardens  of  phUosophy, 
science,  and  letters,  have  been  either  sown  or 
planted. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  add,  that  afler  ad- 
miring in  the  works  of  this  wontierful  man  to 
what  a  pitch  the  human  mind  can  flNir,  we  may 
■ee,  from  a  few  unhappy  instances  in  his  con- 
duct,  to  what  debasement  it  can  stoop.  While 
his  writing*  store  the  mind  with  wisdom,  and 
the  heart  with  virtue,  we  may,  from  his  prac- 
tice, take  a  melancholy  lesson  on  the  imperfec- 

fell  bas  paUith^  in  the  Guardian,  a  collection  of 
nomberlen  paisafei  Arom  this  history,  exemplifying 
almost  every  kind  of  literary  defect ;  not  with  an  invi* 
diottt  deftign  to  injure  so  rreat  a  name,  but  leaf  the  au- 
thority of  that  name  thoaid  unction  bad  writing.  The 
Freaent  criticam  is  oftved,  lest  it  should  sanction  had 


tion  of  human  excellence,  by  the  mortifyiAf 
consideration  of  his  ingratitude  as  a  fHend,  his 
adulatioii  as  a  courtier,  and  his  venality  as  ft 
chancellor. 

Of  the  profound  and  various  works  of  Looks, 
the  most  accurate  thinker,  and  justest  reasoner, 
which  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country  has 
produced,  we  would  |«rticularl^  recommend  the 
short  but  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  Con^ 
dwct  of  the  Underttanding.  It  contains  a  fiu 
miliar  and  popular  illustration  of  some  impor- 
tant-discoveries in  his  most  distinguished  work, 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  par- 
ticularly that  great  and  universal  law  of  nature, 
*  the  support  of  so  many  mental  powers  (that  of 
memory  under  all  its  modifications)  and  which 
produces  equally  remarkable  efieets  in  the  in- 
tellectual,  as  that  of  gravitation  does  in  tiie 
material  world,  tke  association  of  ideas.* — ^A 
work  of  which  even  the  sceptical  rhapsodist, 
lord  Shaftsburj,  who  himself  possessed  much 
rhetoric  and  little  logic,  pronounced,  that  *it 
may  qualify  men  as  well  for  business  and  the 
world,  as  for  the  sciences  and  the  university.' 

There  are  few  books  with  which  a  royal  per- 
son ou^ht  to  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted, 
than  with  the  famous  work  of  Grotius  on  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  In  this  work  the 
great  principles  of  justice  are  applied  to  the  high- 
est political  purposes ;  and  the  soundest  reason 
is  employed  m  the  cause  of  the  purest  humanity. 
This  valuable  treatise  owed  its  birth  to  the  cir- 
cumstanoe  of  the  author,  a  statesman  and  am- 
bassador, having,  as  he  himself  observes,  per- 
sonally witnessed  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world,  *  such  an  unbridled  licentiousness  with 
regard  to  war,  as  the  most  barbarous  nations 
might  blush  at*  *They  fly  to  arms,' says  he 
'on  frivolous  pretences;  and  when  once  they 
have  them  in  their  hands,  they  trample  on  aU 
laws,  human  and  divine,  as  if  from  the  time  of 
their  assumption  of  arms  they  were  authorized 
so  to  do.* 

In  the  course  of  the  work  he  inqtures,  with 
a  ver^  vigorous  penetration,  into  the  origin  of 
the  rights  of  war,  its  dififorent  kinds,  and  the 
eitent  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  He 
clearly  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
rights,  the  violation  of  which  authorizes  the 
taking  up  arms.  And  finally,  afler  having  ably 
descanted  on  all  that  relates  to  war  in  its  begin- 
ning, and  its  progress,  be  as  ably  enlarges  on 
the  nature  of  those  negociations  and  treaties  of 
peace  which  terminate  it* 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  genius,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  dedicating  a  book  containing 
such  bold  and  honest  doctrines  to  a  king  of 
France.  This  admirable  treatise  was  found  in 
the  tent  of  the  great  Gostavus  aAer  his  death. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 

*  The  censure  ftequently  expreraed  in  these  volumes, 
against  princes  who  inconmderately  engagp  in  war,  can 
never  apply  to  that  in  which  we  are  involved  A  war, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  has  levelled  the  Just 
fences  which  separated  nations,  and  destroyed  the  good 
faith  which  united  them.  A  war,  which  on  our  part 
was  entered  upon,  not  for  conquest  but  existence  ;  not 
fh)m  ambition  but  necessity ;  not  for  revenge  but  Jub> 
tice :  not  to  plunder  other  nations  but  to  prraerve  our 
own.  And  not  exclusively,  even  to  save  onrselves,  but 
for  the  restoration  of  desolated  nations,  and  the  llnal 
safety  and  repose  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
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etaciy.  The  Swedish  monarch  knew  bow  to 
chooie  hie  booki  aD(f  his  minietora.  He  stadied 
GroUiie,  and  he  employed  Ozeostiem.     ■ 

If  the  royal  person  woold  peruse  a  work, 
which  to  the  rhetoric  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the 
patriot  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  onites  the  warmth 
of  cotemporary  interest  and  the  dearness  of 
domestic  feeling ;  in  which  to  the  vigour  of  a 
rapid  and  indignant  eloquence,  is  superadded 
the  widest  extent  of  general  knowledge,  and  the 
deepest  political  sagacity : — a  work 


Iwre  old  ezperienee  doth  attain, 
lomeihing  like  propbetic  itraiu : 


Where  old 
To 


a'work  which  first  unlocked  the  hidden  springs 
of  reyolutionary  principles;  dived  into  the  com- 

{ plicated  and  almost  unfathomable  depths  of  po- 
itical,  literary,  and  moral  mischief;  penetrated 
the  dens  and  labyrinths,  where  Anarchv  who 
long  had  been  fnysteriously  brooding,  at  length 
hatched  her  baleful  progeny ; — ^laid  bare  to  view  ^ 
the  dark  recesses,  where  sacrilege,  murder,  tree-' 
son,  regicide,  and  atheism  were  engendered.— 
If  die  would  hear  the  warning  voice  which  first 
sounded  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  Britain,  and 
which,  by  rousing  to  a  sense  of  danger,  kindled 
the  spirit  to  repel  it,  which,  in  Englishmen,  is 
always  but  one  and  the  same  act,  she  should 
pemse  JMr.  Burke'$  RefleOunu  on  the  French 
KnoUUion, 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  great,  but 
often  misguided  inan,  to  light  at  last  upon  a  sub- 
ject, not  only  singularly  congenial  to  the  tnm 
of  his  genius,  but  of  his  temper  also.  The  ac- 
oomplished  scholar,  the  wit  of  vivid  imagination, 
the  powerful  orator  rich  in  imagery,  and  abound- 
ing in  classic  allusion,  had  been  previously  dis. 
played  to  equal  advantage  in  his  other  works, 
but  with  considerable  abatements,  from  preju- 
dioei  which  sometimes  blinded  his  judgment, 
from  a  vehemence  which  oflen  clouded  his  bright. 
ness.  He  had  never  wanted  genius :  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  ho  had  ever  wanted  integrity  ;— 
bat  he  had  oflen  wanted  that  consistency  which 
is  so  necessary  to  make  the  parts  of  a  great  cha- 
racter cohere  to  each  other.  A  patriot,  yet  not 
onfrequently  seeming  to  act  against  the  interests 
of  his  cotintry ;  a  senator,  never  heard  without 
ndmiration,  but  sometimes  without  efiect;  a 
statesman,  often  embarrassing  his  adversaries, 
without  elways  serving  his  friends,  or  advancing 
hie  cause,  out  in  this  concentration  of  his 
powers,  this  imion  of  his  faculties,  and  feelings, 
the  ReJUcUon  on  the  French  RewthUian,  his  im- 
petuosity fimnd  objects  which  rendered  its  ezor- 
oise  not  only  pardonable  but  laudable.  That 
▼iolenoe,  which  had  Mmetimes  exhausted  itself, 
unworthily  in  party,  or  unkindly  on  individuals, 
now  found  full  scope  for  its  exercise,  in  the  un- 
restrained atrocities  of  a  nation,  hostile  not  •nly 
to  Britain  but  to  human  nature  itself.  A  nation 
not  oflRandin^  from  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the 
passions,  which  might  have  been  repelled  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  resistance,  '^ut  *  committing 
the  oldest  crimes  the  newest  kind  of  way,*  and 
vniting  the  bloody  inventions  of  the  most  selfish 
ambition,  and  the  headlong  appetites  of  the  most 
nnbridlsd  vices,  with  all  the  exquisite  oontri- 
vmnoes  of  gratuitoos  wickedness.  And  happily 
te  hit  fiunSt  all  the  snooessive  actors  in  the  r^ 


volutionary  drama  took  care  to  sin  Vp  to  any  in- 
temperance of  language  which  even  Mr.  Burke 
could  supply. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

The  Hcly  Seripluree,—J%e  Old  T\ttament. 

In  speaking  of  the  nature  and  evidenoes  of 
revealed  religion,  it  was  impossible  to  aToid  an. 
ticipating  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  as  it  b  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  that  the  nature  of  our 
divine  religion  can  be  adequately  ascertained ; 
and  as  it  is  only  in  that  sacred  volume  that  we 
can  discover  those  striking  congruities  between 
Christianity,  and  all  the  mord  exigencies  of 
man,  which  form  so  irresistible  an  evidence  of 
its  coming  from  that  Grod, '  who  is  above  aH,  and 
through  all,  and  in  us  all.* 

There  are,  however,  some  additional  points  of 
view  in  which  the  Holy  Scripture  ought  to  be 
considered.  It  is  doubtless  meet  diwply  inte- 
resting, as  it  contains  in  it  that  revelation  from 
heaven  which  was  *  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  But  while 
we  joyfully  follow  this  collected  radiance,  we 
may  humbly  endeavour  to  examine  the  sppara- 
tus  itself  by  which  those  beams  of  heaven  are 
thrown  on  our  path.  Let  us  then  consider  the 
divine  volume  somewhat  more  in  detail,  endea* 
vouring  at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook  those 
features  which  it  presents  to  the  critic,  or  philo- 
logist We  do  not  mean  to  him  who,  while  he 
reads,'affects  to  forget,  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  hook  of  God^  and  therefore  indulges  his  per- 
verse or  profligate  fancy,  as  if  he  were  perusing 
the  poems  of  Homer  or  Hafez-  But  we  mean 
the  Christian  critic,  and  the  Christian  philolo- 
gist ;  characters,  it  is  true,  not  very  common, 
yet  through  the  mercy  of  Grod  so  exemplified  in 
a  few  nobler  instances,  even  in  our  own  days,  as 
to  convince  us,  that  in4lie  formation  of  these  vo- 
lumes of  eternal  life,  no  faculty,  no  taste,  no  im- 
pressible point  in  the  mind  of  man,  has  been  left 
unprovided  for.  They  show  us,  too,  what  an 
extensive  field  the  saAed  Scriptures  furnish  for 
those  classical  labours,  of  which  they  possibly 
were  deemed  scarcely  susceptible  before  the  ad- 
mirable Lowth  gave  his  invaluable  Prelections. 

The  first  circumstance  whieh  presents  itself^ 
is  the  variety  of  composition  which  is  crowded 
into  these  narrow  limits.  Historical  reeords 
extending  through  thousands  of  years }— poetry 
of  almost  every  speeies  ;-^biographio  memoirs 
of  that  very  kind  which  the  modern  world  agrees 
to  deem  most  interesting;  Epistolary  corres- 
pondence which  even  for  excellence  of  manner 
might  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  compo- 
sition of  that  nature  in  the  world  f^d  lastly, 
that  singular  kind  of  writing,  peconar  to  this 
sacred  book,  in  which  the  veil  that  hides  futurity 
from  man  is  penetrated,  remote  occurrences  so 
anticipated,  As  to  imply  a  demonstration  that 
God  alone  could  have  communicated  such  know- 
ledge to  man. 

In  the  historic  parts,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
,  with  a  certain  peculiar  consciousness  of  accurate 
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knowledife,  ^nadng  itielf  by  iti  two  grand  eha^' 
racteristics,  preciBion  and  siinplicity.  They  are 
not  the  annul  of  a  nation  which  are  before  ns, 
■o  much  as  the  records  of  a  fiunUy.  Trath  is 
obnoosly  held  in  sopreme  valae,  sinoe,  even 
where  it  u  discreditable,  there  is  not  the  slight-' 
est  attempt  to  disguise  it  The  aflfiictions  are 
cordially  at  work ;  but  they  are  more  filial  thkn 
patriotic,  and  more  devout  than  filial  -To  these 
writers  the  God  of  their  fathers  is  of  more  im- 
portanoe  than  their  fiithers  themsehfes.  They 
therefi>re  preserve,  with  the  greatest  care,  those 
transactions  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  most  signal  interferences  of 
heaven;  and  no  circumstance  is  omitted,  by 
which  additional  motives  mi^t  -he  afforded  fiir 
that  habitual  reverence,  supreme  love  and  un- 
shaken confidence,  towards  the  Eternal  Father, 
which  constituted  the  pure  and  sublime  religion 
of  this  singly  enlightened  people.  What  Moses 
magnificently  expresses  in  the  exordium  of  that 
noUe  ode,  the  90th  psalm,  contains  the  central 
pinciple  which  all  their  history  was  intended  to 
impress.  *  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling- 
place  firom  one  generation  to  another ;  before  the 
mountainnrere  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
made  the  earth  and  Uie  world ;  even  firom  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  Thou  art  God.* 

OtlMr  nations  have  doubtless  made  their  his- 
tory subservient  to  their  mythology ;  or  rather, 
bein^  ienorant  of  the  facts ;  they  have  at  once 
gratified  their  national  vanity,  and  indulged 
their  moral  depravity  in  imagining  offensive  and 
monstrous  chimeras.  But  oo  these  humiliating 
infatuations  of  human  kind,  universal  as  they 
have  been,  bear  any  shadow  of  analogy  to  the 
divinely  philosophic  grandeur  of  Hebrew  piety  7 
All  other  my  thologic  hiBtories  degrade  our  na- 
ture. This  alone  restores  its  primeval  dignity. 
The  pious  Jews  were  doubtliMs  the  greatest 
asalots  on  earth.  But  for  whom  7  *  For  no  grisly 
terror,*'*  nor  execrable  shape,*  like  all  other  On- 
entalists,  ancient  and  modem ;  no  brute  like  the 
Egyptians,  nor  deified  monster  worse  than  brute, 
like  the  Greeks  and  RiKians.  But  it  was  fiir 
Him,  whom  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  in  vain 
laboured  to  discover ;  of  whose  character,  never- 
theless, they  have  occasionally  caught  some  faint 
idea  from  th.oee  very  Jewf,  whom  they  have  de- 
spised, and  who,  in  the  description  even  of  the 
heathen  Tadtus,  awes  our  minds,  and  claims  the 
natural  homage  of  our  hearts. — *The  Elgjptians,* 
says  that  unbribed  evidence,  in  the  midst  even 
of  an  odious  representation  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
*  venerate  various  animals,  as  well  as  likenesses 
of  monsters.  The  Jews  acknowledge,  and  that 
with  the  mind  only,  a  single  Deity.  They  ac 
count  thoee  to  be  profane,  who  form  images  of 
God  of  perishable  materials,  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  There  is  the  one  sumtme  eternal  Ood, 
unehangeahU^  immortal.  They  therefore  suffer 
no  statues  m  their  cities,  and  still  less  in  their 
temples.  They  have  never  shown  this  mark  of 
flattery  to  their  kings.  They  have  never  done 
this  honour  to  the  Cssars.** 

What  then  was  zeal  for  such  worship  as  this, 
hut  tho  purest  reason*  and  the  highest  magnani- 
mity  ?    And  how  wise  as  well  as  heroic  &  they 
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appear  who  made  no  account  of  lifii  in  Booh  a. 
cause  7  *  O  kin^,*  say  the^,  *we  are  not  carefhl 
to  answer  thee  m  this  matter.  Our  God  whom 
we  servte  is  aUe  to  deliver  us,  and  he  will  deliver 
us  out  of  thine  hand !  But  if  not,  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thounast  set  up.* 

Of  such  a  religion  as  this,  what  can  be  more 
intereetin|r  than  the  simple,  the  afifoctionate  his- 
tonr  7  it  is  not  men  whom  it  celebrates ;  it  is 
*  mm  who  enlv  hath  immortality,  who  dwelleth 
in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto.* 
And  how  does  it  rapresent  him  7  That  nngle 
expression  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  will  mdj 
mrarm  us :  *  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righta. 
ons  with  the  wicked  7  That  be  far  from  Uiee ! 
ShaU  not  the  Judge  ofall  the  earth  do  right*  A^ 
sentiment,  riiort  and  simj;ile  ss  it  is,  which  car- 
ries more  light  to  the  mind,  and  more  consofau 
tion  to  the  heart,  than  all  the  vdumee  of  all  the 
philosophers. 

But  what  was  the  moral  efficacy  of  this  reli* 

E'an7  Let  the  youthfVil  Joseph  tell  us.  Lei 
m,  at  the  moment  of  his  victory  over  all  that 
has  most  dfectually  subdued  human  nature,  dis- 
cover to  us  where  his  strength  lay.  *Hiiw,* 
says  he,  *  shall  I  do  this  great  vrickcdiieap,  and 
sin  against  God.* 

Of  the  lessor  excellences  of  these  historic  re- 
cords, little  on  the  present  occasion  can,  and, 
happily,  little  needs  be^said.    If  the  matter  is 
unmixed  truth,  the  manner  is  unmixed  nature. 
W^e  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  track, 
valuable  on  no  other  account,  they  would  be  in- 
estimable in  this  respect,  that  through  what  they 
have  diicovered  and  translated,  we  are  enaUeid 
to  compare  other  esstem  compositions  with  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews;  the  result  of 
which  comparison,  supposing  only  taste  and 
judgment  to  decide,  must  ever  be  this,  that  in 
many  instances,  nothing  can  recede  farther  from 
the  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature  than  the  one, 
nor  more  constantly  exhibit  both  than  the  other. 
This  afwertion  may  be  applied  with  peculiar 
justness  to  the  poetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  character  of  the  eastern  poetry,  in  general, 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  flondness  and  exube- 
rance, with  little  of  the  true  sublime,  and  a  con- 
stant endeavour  to  outdo  rather  than  to  imitate 
nature.    The  Jewish,  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
cast  in  the  most  perfbct  mould.   The  expressions 
are  strictly  subordinate  to  the  sense ;  and  while 
nothing  is  more  energetic,  nothing  is  more  sim. 
pie  and  naturaL    If  the  language  be  strong,  it 
IS  the  strength  of  sentiment  dlied  with  the 
strength  of  genius,  which  done  produces  it  For 
this  striking  dissimilarity  the  difierence  of  sub- 
ject will  account    There  is  one  God< — 7%i»  Is 
perftpt  simplicity.    He  is  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, infinite,  and  eternal. — Thi$  is  sublimity 
beyond  which  nothing  can  rise.    What  evinces 
this  to  be  the  real  source  of  excellence  in  He- 
brew poetry  is,  tfiat  no  instance  of  the  sublime, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  human  composition,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  what  the  Hebrew  poets 
say  of  the  Almighty.    For  example :  what  in 
all  the  poetry,  even  of  Homer,  is  to  be  compared 
with  this  passaffc  of  David—*  Whither  shall  I 
go  from  thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  dee  from 
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thy  prefonoe  7  if  I  climb  ap  into  lieaven  thoa 
art  there ;  if  I  ma^  my  bed  in  bell  thou  art 
there ;  if  I  take  tJv  winge  of  Uio  momisg,  and 
^weU  in  the  utmost  part  of  the  sea,  ev^  there 
shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me.* 

It  is  a  peeuliarity  of  Hebrew  poetry,  that  it 
alone,  of  all  the  poetry  we  know  of  in  the  world, 
retains  its  poetic  structure  in  the  most  literal 
translation ;  nay,  indeed,  the  more  literal  the 
translation,  the  less  the  poetry  is  injuttd.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  saored  poetry  of  ue  Hebrews 
does  not  appear  to  depend  on  cadence  or  rhythm, 
or  mny  thing  merely  verbal,  which  literal  trana- 
lation  into  another  lancruage  necessarily  destroys ; 
bat  on  a  method  of  giving  to  each  distinct  idea 
a  two-fold  expression,  so  that  when  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  perfect,  and  not  injured 
by  erroneous  translation,  it  exhibits  a  series  of 
couplets,  in  which  the  second  member  of  each 
couplet  repeats  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
nme  sense,  in  a  varied  manner — ^As  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  95th  psalm : 

O  come  let  an  ling  unto  tbe  Lord, 

Let  ui  heartily  r^oiee  in  the  streofth  of  our  ealvation ; 

IjBt  as  come  Irafbre  hie  praeenoe  with  thank«giTing, 

And  show  ounelvee  glad  in  him  with  pealms : 

For  the  Lord  it  a  great  Ood, 

And  a  great  king  above  all  godi: 

In  hie  hande  are  the  deep  p]acee  of  the  earth. 

And  the  strength  of  the  mile  is  his  also. 

The  motive  for  adopting  such  a  structure  we 
easily  conceive  to  have  beisn,  that  the  composU 
tion  might  be  adapted  to  responsive  singirig. 
But,  can  we  avoid  acknowledging  a  much  deeper 
purpose  of  infinite  wisdom,  that  that  poetry  which 
was  to  be  translated  into  all  languages,  should 
be  of  such  a  kind  as  literal  translation  could  not 
decompose  7 

On  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry,  however,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  resider  to  bishop 
Lowth*s  work  already  mentioned,  and  to  that 
shorter,  but  most  luminous  discourse  on  this 
subject,  prefixed  to  the  same  excellent  author's 
translation  of  Isaiah. 

Moral  philosophy  in  its  truest  and  noblest 
eense,  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Revealed  religion  being,  in  fact,  that  *day 
spring  from  on  high,'  of  whose  happy  effects  the 
Pagan  philosophers  had  no  knowledge,  and  the 
want  of  which  they  were  always  endeavouring 
to  supply  by  artificial  but  most  delusive  contri- 
vances. But  the  portion  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  is  most  distinctly  appropriated  to  this  sub- 
iect  are  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs, 
n  the  former  of  these,  amid  some  difficult  pas- 
sages,  obscured  to  us  by  our  ignorance  of  an- 
cient nations  and  maniyrs,  there  are  some  of  the 
deepest  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  all  things 
earthly,  and  on  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
sincere  religion,  in  order  to  our  ease  and  happi- 
ness, that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  man.  It 
asserts  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  which 
some  have  supposed  the  Jews  ignorant,  in  terms 
the  moat  unequivocal.  *  Then  shall  the  dust  re- 
turn to  the  earth  as  it  was,  arid  the  gpirU  shall 
return  to  Chd  who  gave  it*  And  it  ends  with  n 
corollary  to  which  every  human  heart  ought  to 
respond,  because  all  just  reflections  lead  to  it — 
*  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
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ter ;  foar  God,  and  keep  hJa  oomiiMbdmeiits»  for 
this  is  the  whole  of  man, — ^For  God  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  eviL* 
The  Proverbs  are  an  invaluable  summary  of 
every  species  of  practical  wisdom.  The  first 
nine  chapters  being  a  discourse  on  true  w}sdom, 
that  is,  sincere  religion,  as  a  principle,  and  the 
remainder  a  sort  of  magazine  of  ail  its  varied 
parts,  civil,  social,  domestic,  and  personal,  in 
this  world;  together  with  clear  and  beautiful 
intimations  of  happiness  in  a  lifo  to  come.  Aa 
for  example : — *•  The  oath  of  the  just  is  as  a 
shining  light  which  shmeth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.'  Here,  one  of  the  most  deltf  ht- 
ful  objects  in  nature,  the  advancing  dawn  ofthe 
morning,  is  educed  as  an  emblem  of  that  grow- 
ing comfort  and  cheerfulness  which  inseparably 
attend  a  life  of  piety.  What  then,  by  inevitable 
analogy,  is  that  perfect  day  in  which  it  is  made 
to  terminate,  but  the  eternal  happiness  of  heaven? 
Both  these  books,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Psalms,  have  this  suitable  peculiarity  to  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  that  they  issued  fh>m  a  royal  pen. 
They  contain  a  wisdom,  truly,  which  belonn  to 
all ;  but  they  also  have  much  in  thpn  wnich 
peculiarly  concerns  those,  who,  by  providential 
destination,  are  shepherds  of  the  people.  The 
101st  psalm,  in  particular,  may  be  considered  aa 
a  kind  of  abridged  manual  for  princes,  especially 
in  the  choice  of  their  company. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  Holy  Scriptures.^The  New  TettamenL 

Thk  biographic  part  of  the  New  Teatament 
is  above  all  human  estimation,  because  it  con- 
tains the  portraiture  of  *  him  in  whoai  dwells 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.' — ITil  were, 
therefore,  our  hard  lot  to  say  what  individual 
part  of  the  Scriptures  we  should  wish  to  rescue 
from  an  otherwise  irreparable  destruction,  ought 
it  not  to  be  that  part  which  describes  to  us  the 
conduct  and  preserves  to  us  the  instructions  of. 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  7  Worldly  Christians 
have  affected  sometim^  to  prefer  the  Gospel  to 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  intimated 
ground  that  our  Saviour  was  a  less  severe  pr^ 
ceptor,  and  more  of  a  mere  moralist  than  his  in^ 
spired  followers,  whose  writings  make  up  the 
sequel  of  the  New  Testament  But  never  sure- 
ly was  there  a  grosser  delusion.  If  the  object 
be  to  probe  the  heart  of  man  to  the  centre ;  to 
place  before  him  the  terrors  of  that  God,  who  to 
the  wicked  *is  a  consuming  fire ;'  to'  convince 
him  of  that  radical  change  which  must  take 
place  in  his  whole  nature,  of  that  total  conouest 
which  he  must  gain  over  the  world  and  him- 
self, before  he  can  be  a  true  subject  ofthe  Mes- 
siah's spiritual  kingdom ;  and  of  the  desperate 
disappointment  wUch  must  finally  await  all 
who  rest  in  the  mere  profossion,  or  even  the 
plausible  outside  of  Christianity ;  it  is  ftom  our 
Lord's  discourses  that  we  shall  find  the  most  re- 
sistless means  of  accomplishing  each  of  these 
awfully  important  purposes. 

To  the  willing  djKsiple  our  Savioar  is  in- 
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deed  the  geol^eet  of  initnictors ;  to  the  contrite 
penitent  he  ii  the  meet  cheering^  of  oomfortera ; 
Id  weaknees  he  ie  moetencouragingrj  to  infirmi. 
ty,  unepeakably  indulgent ;  to  grief  or  distress 
€i  whatever  sort,  he  is  a  pattern  of  tenderness. 
But  in  aU  he  says  or  does,  he  has  one  invariable 
object  in  view,  to  which  all  the  rest  is  but  sub- 
■ervielkt  He  lived  and  taught,  he  died  and  rose 
a^ain,  fyr  this  one  end,  that  he  might  *  redeem 
na  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
Mculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works,^  His  uni- 
nrm  declarations  therefore,  are — *Ye  cannot 
•erveGod  and  Mammon. — Where  your  treasure 
ia,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.*—*  If  thy  right 
eve  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  k  from 
thee.*  *  Except  a  man  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  hia  cross  daily  and  follow  me,  he  cannot  be 
mydisciple.' 

To  corrupt  human  nature  these  lessons  can 
aevei  be  made  engaging.  Their  object  is  to 
ODn<{]aer,  wa4  finally  to  eradicate  that  corrup. 
tion.  To  ioduige  it,  therefore,  in  any  instance, 
b  wholly  to  reject  them ;  since  it  is  not  with 
particular  vices  that  Christ  contends,  nor  will 
ke  be  satisfied  with  particular  virtues.  But  he 
ealls  us,  ij^ispensably  to  a  taio  ofmind^  which 
eontains,  as  in  a  root  or  principle,  all  poaaible 
Tirtne,  and  which  avoids,  with  equally  sincere 
detestation,  every  species  of  evil.  But  to  human 
nature  itself^  as  distinct  from  its  depravity,  to 
■ative  taste,  sound  discriminating  sense,  just 
and  delicate  feeling,  comprehensive  judgment, 
profound  humility,  and  genuine  magnanimity 
of  mind,  no  teacher  upon  this  earUi  ever  so 
adapted  himself.  In  his  inexhaustible  imagery, 
im  appropriate  use  of  all  the  common  occur- 
venoeeof  life,  his  embodying  the  deepest  wisdom 
Mi>the  plainest  allegories,  and  making  familiar 
oocurrencee  the  vehicle  of  most  momentous  in- 
struction, in  the  dignified  ease,  with  which  he 
utters  the  profoundest  truths,  the  majestic  se- 
verity which  he  manifests  where  hollow  hypo- 
crisy, narrow  bigotry,  unfeeling  selfishness,  or 
any  clearly  deliberate  vice  call^  forth  his  holy 
aioignation ;  in  these  characters  we  recognise 
the  purest,  and  yet  most  popular,  the  most  awful, 
■nd  yet  the  most  amiable  of  all  instructors.  And 
when  we  read  the  Gospels  with  rightly  prepared 
hearts,  we  see  hifn  with  our  mind^s  eye,  as  he 
■ctoally  was  in  tliis  world,  scarce  less  effectu- 
■Uy  than  thoae  who  lived  and  conversed  with 
Mb«  We  too,  *  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Ather  full  of  grace 
and  truth.* 

The  acts  of  the  Apostles  belong  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  biocraphic  class.  Where  the  matter 
m  a  work  is  of  the  deepest  moment  the  more 
agreeaUeness  of  its  manner  is  of  less  impor- 
fance.  But  where  a  striking  provbion  has  been 
made  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit,  it  would 
be  ingratitude  as  well  as  insensibility  not  to  no- 
tice it  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  a  reader  of 
taste,,  not  to  be  deHghted  with  the  combination 
of  txoellences,  which  this  short  but  most  event- 
fuF  narrative  exhibits.    Nothing  but  clearness 


dcrstood  it  so  fully,  and  has  expressed  it  so  ^m 
positely,  as  to  need  only  a  simple  rendering  of 
his  own  exact  words  in  ord^  to  his  having,  in 
every  language,  the  air  of  an  originaL 

The  epistolai^  part  of  the  New  Testamepi  is, 
perhaps,  that  with  which  the  generality  of  read* 
ers  are  least  acouainted.  Some  profoss  to  htt 
discouraged  by  the  intricacy  of  the  sense,  parti- 
cularly in  the  writinffs  of  St.  Paul ;  and  others 
fairly  acknowledge  that  they  conceive  this  part 
of  the  Scripture  to  be  of  less  moment,  as  beltag 
chiefly  occupied  in  obeolete  controversies  pecu- 
liar to  the  time  in  which  they  were  wntteo* 
consequently  uninteresting  to  us.  Though  iur 
limits  do  not  admit  of  a  particular  reply  to  those 
unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  re- 
gretting, what  appears  te  be  a  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity, 
i^ich  distinsfuishes  our  times,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  both  these  suppositions.  They,  fhr 
example,  who  regard  religion  but  as  a  more  sub- 
limated system  of  morality,  and  look  for  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  but  rules  of  moral  conduct,  musi 
necessarily  feel  themselves  at  a  stand,  whea 
something  infinitely  deeper  seems  to  present  it. 
self  before  them.  But  if  it  were  first  fully  knowD. 
what  the  Christianity  of  the  Apoetles  actnallr 
was,  their  sentiments  would  soon  become  iaulL 
ligible.  They  treat  of  Christianity  as  an  inward 
principle  still  more  than  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 
They  by  no  means  neglect  the  latter ;  but  ther 
former  is  their  leading  object  In  strict  ob- 
servance of  that  maxim,  so  variously  given  by 
their  divine  master — '  Make  the  tree  ||ood  and 
its  fruit  will  be  good.* — ^Tbey  aecordmgly  de- 
scribe a  process,  which,  in  order  to  real  good- 
ness, must  take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  " 
They  detect  a  root  of  evil  which  disqnsKiins 
man  for  all  real  virtue,  and  deprives  him  of  all 
Mai  happiness.  And  they  describe  an  influence 
proceeding  from  God  himself,  thn^gh  a  divine 
Mediator,  ready  to  be  communicated  to  all  who 
seek  it,  by  which  this  evil  nature  is  overcome^ 
and  a  holy  and  heavenly  nature  formed  in  its 
room.  They  describe  this  change  as  taking 
place  by  means  of  the  truths  and  facts  revealed 
in  the  Goepel,  impressing  themselves  by  the 
power  of  God*8  holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind  and 
heart;  in  consequence  of  which  new  desires^ 
new  tastes,  new  powers,  and  new  pursuits  suc- 
ceed. Things  temporal  sink  down  into  eom- 
plete  subordination,  to  things  eternal ;  and  su- 
preme love  to  God  and  unfeigned  charity  to 
man,  become  the  master  passions  of  the  souL- 
These  are  the  subjects  which  are  chiefly  dwelt 
on  in  the  EpisUes,  and  they  wiU  always  in  a 
measure  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  net 
^*  receive  the  troth  in  the  love  of  it'  Even  in* 
many  human  pursuits,  altual  practice  is  indis- 
pensable  to  a  olear  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples. 

If  this  be  a  fair  state  of  the  case,  ought  we  not 
to  study  these  portions  of  Scripture  with  an  at- 
tention suitable  to  their  acknowledged  deptbr 
instead  of  attempting  to  force  a  meaning  ujion 
and  accuracy  appear  to  be  aimed  at,  yet  every  ^hem,  at  the  expense  of  common  sense,  in  order 


thin^  whicb  can  give  interest  to  such  a  work  is 
■ttawed^  Neither  Xenophon  nor  Cesar  could 
■tend  a  comparison  with  it  St  Luke  in  this 
ha»  seea  every  things  so  clearly,  has  un- 


to aiake  them  seem  to  correspond  with  our  su- 
pedEklial  religion  ?  Should  we  not  rather  endea- 
vour to  bring  our  religion  to  a  conformity  with 
their  plain  and  literal  import  7    Sueh  atlemptSr 
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riRosrely  made,  woold  soon  give  clearness  to  the 
understanding;  and  a  more  than  philosophic 
^ipntistency,  as  weH  as  a  more  than  human  ener- 
ST'/would  be  found  there,  where  all  before  had 
seemed  perplexed  and  obscure. — We  do  not, 
«2iowever,  denj,  that  the  Epistles  contain  more 
reference  than  the  Gospels  to  Jewish  customs, 
and  to  a  varietj  of  local  and  temporary  circum* 
stances  not  well  understood  by  us.  Yet,  though 
written  to  individual  men,  and  to  particular 
ehurches ;  not  only  general  inferences,  applica- 
ble to  us  may  be  drawn  from  particular  instruc- 
tions, but  by  means  of  them,  the  most  important 
doctrines  are  often  pointedly  exhibited. 

Where  this  truly  Christian  discernment  is 
exercised,  it  will  be  eyident  how  much  it  softens 
and  enlarges  the  heart !  how  it  extonds  and  il- 
luminates the  mental  view !  how  it  quickens  and 
invi^rates  the  feeling^ !  bow  it  fits  the  mind  for 
ftt  ooce  atlsDdin;  to  the  minutest,  and  compre- 
liendiny  the  vastest  things !  In  short,  how  pure, 
Imw  wise,  how  disinterested,  how  heavenly, — we 
had  almost  said  how  morally  omnipotent  it  makes 
its  eomplete  votary ! 

On  this  head  we  will  add  but  one  remark 
more.  Even  through  the  medium  of  a  tranala- 
tion,  we  observe  a  remarkable  difference  of  man- 
ner in  the  apoetolie  writers. — ^There  is  indeed  a 
vei^  close  resemblance  between  the  views  and 
topics  of  St  Paul  and  St  Peter,  though  with 
mneh  difference  of  style.  But  St  James  and 
St  John  differ  from  both  these,  and  from  each 
other,  as  mueh  as  any  writers  could,  who  agree 
ooniially  in  one  general  end.  The  Christian 
philosopher  will  Im  able  to  account  for  this  dif- 
ferenoe  by  its  obvious  correspondence  with  what 
be  sees  (&ily  in  natural  tempers.  In  St  John 
he  wtU  discover  the  cast  and  turn  of  a  sublimely 
eontemplative  mind,  penetratingr  the  inmost 
springs  of  moral  action,  and  viewing  the  heart 
as  aloie  secured  and  perfected  by  an  habitual 
filial  reverence  to,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  com- 
munion with  the  Father  of  spirits.'  In  St  James 
he  will  see  the  remarks  oi  a  plain  and  more 
firactieal  mind,  vigilantly  guarding  against  the 
lieeeits  and  dangers  of  the  world,  and  somewhat 
jealous  lest  speralation  should,  in  any  instance, 
be  made  a  pretext  for  negligence  in  practice. 
And  lastly,  he  will  perhaps  recognise  in  St 
Paul,  that  powerful  character  of  mind,  which, 
being  under  the  influence  of  no  particular  tem- 
per, but  possessing  each  in  its  full  strength,  and 
all  in  doe  temperament,  gives  no  colouring  to 
any  object  but  what  it  actually  possesses,  pur- 
sues each  valuable  end  in  strict  proportion  to 
its  worth,  and  varies  its  self-directed  course,  in 
coanpliance  with  no  attraction,  but  that  of  truth, 
of  fitness,  and  of  utility.  In  such  a  variety, 
then,  he  will  find  a  new  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  which  is  thus  alike  attested  by  wit- 
nesses the  most  diversified ;  and  he  will,  With 
humble  gratitude,  adore  that  condescending  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  which  has  thus,  within  the 
sacred  volume  itself;  recognised,  and  even  pro- 
vided fbr,  those  distinctions  of  the  human  mind, 
ibr  which  weak  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to  make 
allowance  in  each  other. 

The  prophetic  part  is  mentioned  last,  because 
it  peculiarly  extends  itself  through  the  whole  of 
the  divine  vi^aaie.   It  commences  with  the  first 


encouraging  promise  which  was  given  to  man 
after  the  primeval  transgression,  and  itocenpiei 
the  last  portion  of  the  New  Testament  It  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  in  a  revela- 
tion from  the  sovereign  of  all  events,  the  fiiture 
designs  of  Providence  should  be  so  far  intimated, 
as  clearly  to  evince  a  more  than  human  ibre. 
siffht,  and  by  consequence  a  divine  origin.  It 
might  also  have  been  thought  probame,  that 
those  prophecies  should  embrace  so  extended  a 
series  of  future  occurrences,  as  to  provide  fi>r 
successive  confirmations  of  the  revelation,  by 
successive  fulfilments  of  the  predictions.  And 
lastiy,  it  might  be  thought  reasonable,  that  while 
such  intimations  should  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
be  explained  bv  the  actual  event,  they  should 
not  be  so  explicit  as  to  gratify  curiosity  respect- 
ing future  contingencies ;  such  an  anticipation 
of  events  being  clearly  unsuitable  to  that  kind 
of  moral  government  under  which  the  author  of 
our  nature  has  placed  us. 

It  is  conceived  that  such  precisely  are  the  cha- 
racters of  those  predictions  which  are  so  nume- 
rous in  the  Scripture.  They  point  to  a  continued 
succession  of  great  occurrences ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, with  such  scattered  rays  of  light,  as  to  f\ir- 
nish  few  materials  for  premature  speculation. 
Even  to  the  prophet  himself  the  prospect  is  pro- 
bably enveloped  in  a  deep  mist,  which  whUe  he 
looks  intently,  seems  for  a  short  space  to  open, 
and  to  present  before  him  certain  grand  objects, 
whose  fleeting  appearances  he  imperfecdy  cateh^ 
es,  but  whose  connexion  with,  or  remoteness 
from,  each  other  he  has  not  suiSicient  light  to 
distinguish. 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  most  strlcUy 
to  prophecies  of  remote  evento. — When  nearer 
occurrences  are  foretold,  whether  relating  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  to  the  countries  in  ite  neigh- 
bourhood, there  is  often  a  surprising  clearness, 
as  if  in  tiiese  cases,  the  intention  was  to  direct 
conduct  for  the  present,  as  well  as  conflrm  ^th 
by  the  result  And  in  a  fbw  important  instances, 
even  distant  futurity  is  so  distinctiy  contem- 
plated, as  to  make  such  predictions  a  permanent, 
and  to  every  candid  reader,  an  irrefragable  evi- 
dence,  that  a  volume  so  undeniably  ancient,  and 
yet  so  unequivocally  predictive,  can  be  no  other 
than  divine. 

Of  this  last  class  of  prophecies,  as  most  df- 
rectiy  interesting,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point 
out  the  following  striking  examples. — ^The  An- 
nunciation by  Moses  of  what  should  be  the  final 
fate  of  the  Jews,  in  case  of  obstinate  disobedi- 
ence.* — Isaiah's  astonishing  picture  of  the  suf- 
fbrings,  death,  and  subsequent  triumph  of  the 
Redeemer  rf  a  prediction  upon  which  every  kind 
of  sophistry  has  been  tried  in  vain.  The  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  Daniel's  interpreta- 
tion ;t  a  prophecy  which  contains  in  it  an  abso- 
lute demonstration  of  revealed  religion.  Daniel's 
own  vision  of  the  four  empires,  and  of  that  divine 
one  which  should  succeed  them.^  His  amazing 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,!)  which,  however 
involved  in  obscurity  as  to  niceties  of  chronolo- 
gy, is  in  clearness  of  prediction  a  stending  mi- 
racle ;  ite  fulfilment  in  the  death  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  being  as  self. 


*  Dent  xrviii. 
$  Daniel,  vii. 
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Ipaiah.  liii. 
Daniel,  iz. 
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evident  bb  that  CesBr  meant  to  record  his  own 
actions  in  his  Commentaries.  To  these  I  would 
add,  lastly,  that  wonderful  representation  of  the 
papal  tyranny  in  the  Apocalypse/  which,  how- 
ever«  involvings  some  obscure  circumstances,  is 
nevertheless  so  luminous  an  instance  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  evasion.  The  extreme 
justness  of  the  statement  respecting  papal  Rome 
oiost  force  itself  on  every  mind  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  usual  langua^re  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  with  the  authentic  facts  of  eccle- 
nastioal  history. 

Among  circumstantial  prophecies  of  near 
events  mav  be  reckoned  Jeremiah*s  prediction 
of  the  taking  of  Babylon,t  by  the  king  of  the 
Modes,  on  which  the  history  of  the  event,  as 
given  by  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropedia,  is  the  best 
possible  comment  The  prophecy  of  the  fall  of 
Tyre  in  Ezekiel,!  in  which  there  is  the  most  re- 
markable detail  of  the  matter  of  ancient  com- 
merce that  is  perhaps  to  be  any  where  found. 
Bat  of  all  such  prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  given 
in  repeated  parables  and  express  denunciations, 
b  most  deeply  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian reader. 

A  question  has  been  started  among  scholars 
respecting  the  doable  sense  of  prophecy ;  but  it 
seems  astonishing  to  any  plain  reader  of  the  Bi- 
ble how  it  could  ever  become  a  matter  of  doubt 
— ^What  can  be  more  likely,  for  instance,  than 
that  some  present  event  in  which  David  was  in- 
terested, perhaps  his  inauguration,  suggested  to 
him  the  subject  of  the  second  psalm  7  Yet  what 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  he  describes  a 
dominion  infinitely  beyond  what  can  be  attri- 
buted  to  any  earthly  potentate  ?  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  being,  in  its 
most  leading  parts,  a  prefiguration  of  the  chris- 
tian dispensation  and  the  most  celebrated  per- 
sons, as  well  as  events,  being  typical  of  what 
was  to  come,  the  prophetic  spirit  could  not  easily 
contemplate  the  tvpe  without  being  carried  for- 
ward to  its  completion.  And,  therefore,  in  al- 
most every  case  of  the  kind  the  more  remote  ob- 
ject draws  the  attention  of  the  prophet  as  if  in- 
sensibly,  from  the  nearer, — the  greatness  of  the 
one  naturally  eclipsing  the  comparative  little- 
ness of  the  other.  This  occurs  in  such  a  num- 
ber of  instances  as  to  form  one  of  the  meet  pro- 
minent characters  of  prophecy. 

We  shall  conclade  the  subject  with  observing 
on  that  over-ruling  Providence  which  took  care 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  before 
the  original  dialect  became  obscure,  by  which 
meims,  not  only  a  most  important  preparation 
was  made  for  the  fuller  manifestation  which 
was  to  follow ;  but  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  all  important  instances,  was  so  unequivocally 
fixed,  as  to  famish  both  a  guide  for  the  learned 
Christian  in  afler-times,  and  a  means  of  con- 
fronting Jewish  misrepresentations  with  the  in- 
disputable acknowledgments  of  earlier  Jews, 
better  used  to  the  language,  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  prejudice.  And,  may  we  add,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Greek  for  the  original  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  less  worthy  of  at- 

*  Chap.  xvii.  t  Jeremiah  I.  ami  li. 

I  Esekiel  xxvi.  9$iA  xxvii. 


tention  7  By  that  wise  and  gracious  arraq^e- 
ment  every  lineament  and  every  point  of  oar 
divine  religion  has  acquited  an  imperiahaWf 
character ;  since  the  learned  have  agree4i  that 
no  language  is  so  capable  of  expressing  every 
minute  distinction  and  shade  of  thought  ana 
feeling,  or  is  so  incapable  of  ever  becoming  equi- 
vocal :  the  works  which  have  been  composed  in 
it,  ensuring  its  being  studied  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

On  the  abuse  of  temu. — Enthuiiatm.'Supertti' 
iion, — Zeal  for  religious  opiniofis  no  froof  of 
religion. 

To  guard  the  mind  from  prejudice  is  no  unim- 
portant part  of  a  royal  education.  Names  govern 
the  world.  They  carry  away  opinion,  decide  one 
character,  and  determine  practice.  Names, 
therefore,  are  of  more  importance  than  we  are 
aware.  We  are  apt  to  bring  the  quality  down 
to  the  standard  which  the  name  establishes,  and 
our  practice  rarely  rises  higher  than  the  current 
term  which  we  use  when  we  speak  of  it 

The  abuse  of  terms  has  at  all  times  been  an 
evil.  To  enumerate  only  a  few  instances.  We 
do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  measure  which 
gave  birth  to  the  clamour,  when  we  assert,  that 
in  the  progress  of  that  clamonr,  greater  violence 
has  seldom  been  offered  to  language  than  in  the 
forced  union  of  the  two  terms,  Liberty  and  Pro- 
perty,*  A  conjunction  of  words,  by  men  who 
were,  at  the  same  time  labouring  to  disjoin  the 
things.  If  liberty,  in  their  sense,  had  been  esta- 
blished, property  would  have  had  an  end,  or  ra- 
ther would  have  been  transferred  to  those,  who, 
in  securing  what  they  termed  their  liberty, 
would  have  made  over  to  themselves  that  pro- 
perty, in  the  pretended  defence  of  which  the  out- 
cry was  made. '  At  a  more  recent  period,  the 
term  equality  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
property.  The  word  was  altered,  but  the  prin- 
ciple retained.  And,  as  the  preceding  clamour 
for  liberty  was  only  a  plausible  cover  for  making 
property  change  hands,  so  it  has  of  late  been 
tacked  to  equality,  with  a  view  to  make  potter 
change  hands.  Thus,  terms  the  most  popular 
and  imposing,  have  been  uniformly  used  as  the 
watch-words  of  tumult,  plunder,  and  sedition. 

But  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  especially  their 
unnecessary  adoption,  is  not  always  limited  to 
the  vulgar  and  the  mischievous.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  those  persons  of  a  better  cast,  who 
are  strenuous  in  counteracting  the  evils  them- 
selves, would  never  naturalize  any  terms  which 
convey  revolutionary  ideas.  In  England,  at  least, 
let  us  have  no  civic  honours,  no  organixation  of 
plans. 

There  are  perhaps  few  words  which  the  reign- 
ing practice  has  more  warped  fVom  its  legiti- 
mate meaning  and  ancient  usage  than  the  term 
proud.  Let  us  try  whether  Johnson's  definition 
saifoiions  the  adopted  use. — *  Proud,'  says  that 
accurate  philologist,  *  means,  elated — haughty — 
daring — presumptuous — ostentatious,^  &.c  ISdc 
1  *  By  Wilkes,  and  his  faction. 
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Yet  do  we  not  oontiniially  hear,  not  merely  the 
journalist  and  the  pamphleteer,  but  the  legisla* 
tor  and  |he  orator,  aages  who  give  law,  not  to 
the  land  onlr,  but  to  the  language,  using  the 
term  exclusively,  in  an  honourable  sense. — 
*  They  are  proud  to  acknowledge,  *  proud  to  con- 
less.*  Instead  of  the  heart-felt  language  of 
gratitude  for  a  deliverance  or  a  victory,  we  hear 
of  '  a  proud  day,*  *  a  proud  circumstance,* — '  a 
proud  event,*  thus  raising  to  the  dignity  of  vir- 
tue,  a  term  to  which  lexicographers  and  moral- 
lets  have  annexed  an  odious,  and  divines  an  un- 
christian  sense.  If  pride  be  thus  enroUcfl  in 
the  list  of  virtues,  must  not  humili^  by  a  natu- 
ral consequence  be  turned  over  to  the  catalogue 
of  vices?  If  pride  was  made  for  man,  has  not 
the  Bible  asserted  a  falsehood  7 

In  the  age  which  succeeded  to  the  reforma- 
tion, *  holiness*  and  *  practical  piety'  were  the 
terms  employed  by  divines  when  they  would  in- 
culbate  that  conduct  which  is  suitable  to  Chris- 
tians. The  very  words  convened  a  solemnity  to 
the  mind,  calculated  to  assist  in  raising  it  to  the 
prescribed  standard.  Bat  those  very  terms  be- 
ing unhappily  used,  during  the  usurpation,  as 
masks  to  cover  the  worst  purposes,  became,  un- 
der Charles,  epithetJB  of  ridicule  and  reproach ; 
and  were  supposed  to  imply  hypocrisy  and  fkHae 
pretence.  And  when,  in  a  subsequent  perit)d, 
decency  resumed  her  reign,  and  virtue  was 
countenanced,  and  religion  respected :  yet  mere 
*>flecorom  was  too  often  substituted  for  religious 
energy,  nor  W4s  there  such  a  general  superiority 
to  the  dread  of  censure,  as  was  sufficient  to  re- 
store the  use  of  terms,  which  hypocrisy  had 
abused,  and  licentiousness  derided.* 

Indifference  in  some  assumed  the  name  of 
moderation,  and  zeal  in  others  grew  cool,  or  was 
ashamed  to  appear  warm.  The  standard  of  lan- 
guage was  either  let  down  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  the  standard  of  practice,  or  piety  itself 
was  taken  some  notes  lower,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
established  phraseology.  Thus,  morality,  for 
instance,  which  heretofore,  had  only  been  used 
(and  very  properly)  as  one  name  amongst  many, 
to  express  right  conduct,  now  began  to  be  erect- 
ed into  the  exclusive  term.  The  term  itself  is 
most  unexceptionable.  Would  that  all  who  adopt 
it,  acted  up  to  the  rectitude  which  it  implies ! 
hot,  partly  from  its  having  been  anteeeaently 
used  to  express  the  pagan  virtues ;  partly  from 
its  having  been  set  up  by  modern  philosophers, 
as  opposed  to  the  peculiar  graces  of  Christianity, 
and  consequently  convert^  by  them  into  an  in- 
strument for  decrying  religion ;  and  partly  be- 
cause many  who  profess  to  write  theories  of 

*  It  ii  however  to  be  obnwed,  that  at  no  period,  per* 
taapB,  in  English  history,  was  there  a  more  strict  atten- 
tion to  public  morala,or  a  more  open  avowal  of  religion, 
liian  during  the  short  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Nothing 
was  with  that  excellent  princess,  so  momentous  an  oh- 
Jectf  as  that  religion  might  attain  its  Just  credit,  and  dit- 
fiise  its  effbctaal  influences  through  society.  Upon  this 
lier  deepest  thoughts  were  fixed ;  to  this  her  most  assi- 
duous endeavours  were  directed.  And  it  was  not  wholly 
in  vain.  A  spirit  of  pious  activity  spread  itself  both 
through  clergy  and  laity.  Beligious  men  took  fresh 
eoarage  to  avow  themselves,  and  merciful  men  laboured 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  with  increased  zeal  and  suc- 
cess. It  seems  to  have  been  under  this  brief,  but  aaspi- 
cioos  government,  that  the  dissolute  habits  of  the  two 
Ibimer  reigns  received  their  first  eiiectual  chock. 


morality,  have  founded  them  on  a  mere  workQy 
principle,  we  commonlv  see  it  employed,  not  in 
its  own  distinct  and  limited  meaning,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  substitute  for  that  compre- 
hensive principle  of  elevated,  yet  rational  piety, 
which  forms  at  once  the  vitaJ  spring  and  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  Christian  conduct 

It  is  necessary  also  to  apprise  those  whoee 
minds  we  are  forming,  that  when  they  wish  to 
inquire  into  the  characters  of  men,* it  is  of  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  principles  of  him  who 
gives  the  character,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
knowledge  of  him  of  whom  the  character  is 
given.  ^  To  exemplify  this  remark  by  the  term 
enthusiasm.  While  the  wise  and  temperate 
Christian  deprecates  enthusiasm  as  highly  per- 
nicious, even  when  he  hopes  it  may  be  nonest-^ 
justly  ascribing  it  to  a  perturbed  and  imsound, 
or  at  least,  an  over  eager  and  weak  mind — the 
irreligious  man,  who  hates  piety,  when  he  fan- 
cies he  only  hates  fimaticism,  applies  the  term 
enthusiast  to  every  religious  person,  however 
sober  his  piety,  or  however  correct  his  conduct 

But  even  he  who  is  far  from  remarkable  for 
pious  ardors,  may  incur  the  stigma  ol^  enthu- 
siasm, when  he  happens  to  come  under  the  cep- 
sure  of  one  who  piques  himself  on  still  greater 
latitude  of  sentiment  Thus,  he  who  professes 
to  believe  in  *  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  as 
in  glory  equal  with  the  Father,*  will  be  deemed 
an  enthusiast  by  him  who  embraces  the  chilling 
doctrines  of  Socinus.  And  we  have  heard,  as 
if  it  were  no  uncommon  thing,  of  a  French  phi- 
losopher of  the  highest  clan,  accounting  his 
friend  tin  pen  fanatique^  merely  because  the  lat- 
ter had  some  nupicion  that  there  was  a  God. 
In  fact  we  may  apply  to  enthusiasm,  what  has 
been  said  on  another  occasion  : 

Ask  Where's  the  North^At  York  'tis  on  the  Tweed, 
In  Scotland  at  the  Orcades ;  and  there, 
At  Greenland,  Zembla 

But  it  may  be  asked,  has  religious  enthusiasm, 
after  all,  no  definite  meaning  7  or  are  religion 
and  frenzy  really  so  nearly  allied,  that  no  clearly 
distinctive  line  can  be  drawn  between  them  7 
One  of  our  most  eminent  writers  has  told  us, 
that  *  enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  devotion, 
and  that  superstition  is  the  excess,  not  only  of 
devotion,  but  of  religion  in  general.*  A  strange 
definition  !  For  what  is  devotion ;  and  what  is 
religion,  if  we  cannot  be  m  earnest  in  them 
without  hazarding  our  rationality,  which,  how* 
ever,  must  be  the  case,  if  this  definition  were 
accurate  7  For  if  the  excess  of  devotion  were 
enthusiasm,  and  the  excuse  of  religion  were  su- 
perstition, it  would  follow,  that  to  advance  in 
either  would  be  to  approximate  to  fanaticism. 
Of  course,  he  who  wished  to  retain  his  mental 
sanity,  must  listen  with  caution  to  tiie  apostolic 
precept,  of  growing  in  grace. 

But,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Addison,  may 
we  not  justly  question  whether  there  can  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  excess  of  either  devotion  or  reli- 
gion, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms  7  We 
never  seriously  suppose  that  any  one  can  be  too 
wise,  too  pure,  or  too  benevolent  If  at  any  time 
we  use  a  language  of  this  apparent  import,  we 
always  conceive  the  idea  of  some  spurious  inter- 
mixture, or  injudicious  mode  of  exercise.    But 
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when  we  confine  our  thonghti  to  the  principle 
itaell^  we  do  not  appreheod  that  we  can  become 
too  predominant, — ^to  be  too  virtuoas,  being  joit 
•■  inoonoeivable  as  to  be  too  happy. 

Now  if  this  be  true  of  any  single  virtue,  mast 
it  not  hold  equally  good  respecting  the  parent 
principle  of  all  virtae  f — What  is  religion,  or 
devotion  (for  when  we  speak  of  either,  as  a 
principle,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  synonyme  of  the  other) 
but  the  '  so  loving  what  God  has  commanded, 
and  desiring  what  he  has  promised,  as  that, 
among  the  sundry  and  manifold  changes  of  the 
world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed, 
where  true  joys  are  to  be  found  7*  Now  can 
there  be  excess  in  this?  We  may  doubtless 
miiundentand  6od*s  commands,  and  mtscon- 
9true  his  promises,  and,  in  either  way,  instead 
of  attaining  that  holy  and  happy  fixedness  of 
heart,  become  the  victims  of  restless  perturba- 
tion. But  if  there^  be  no  error  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, can  there  be  any  excess  in  our  love  ?  What 
does  God  command  7  EvCry  thing  that  tends  to 
our  personal,  social,  political,  as  well  as  eternal 
well-being.  Can  we  then  feel  too  deep  love  for 
the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence  7  But  what  does 
<3od  promise  ?  Guidance,  protection,  all  neces- 
sary aids  and  influences  here ;  and  hereafter, 
*  fiilness  of  joy  and  pleasures  at  his  right  hand 
for  evermore.*  Can  such  blessings  as  these  be 
too  cordially  desired  7  Amid 

The  hesrtacba  and  tbe  tbousand  natoral  ibocks 
Which  flMh  is  heir  to, 

4»n  our  hopes  of  future  happiness  be  too  cheer, 
ing,  or  our  power  of  rising  above  the  calamities 
of  mortality  be  too  habitual,  or  too  efiectual? 
Such  are  the  questions  obviously  suggested  by 
the  supposition  of  such  a  thing  as  excess  in  re- 
ligion.  And  doubtless  the  answer  of  every 
serious  and  reflecting  mind  must  be,  that  in 
^pure  and  undefilect  religion,'  in  Moving  the 
^rd  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
mind,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  iJl  our  strength, 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,*  the  idea  of 
sxctBB  u  as  incongruous  and  inadmissible,  as 
that  of  a  happy  lira  being  too  long,  or  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  being  less  desirable  because  they 
are  eternaL 

But  if,  instead  of  cultivating  and  advancmg 
in  this  love  of  Grod  and  man, — ^instead  of  loving 
what  Grod  has  really  commanded,  and  desiring 
what  he  has  clearly  promised  in  his  holy  word, 
— this  word  be  neglected,  and  the  suggestions 
of  an  ardentt  or  of  a  gloomy  fancy  be  su^ituted 
in  its  room,  then  the  person  becomes  in  the 
strictest  and  truest  sense,  a  fanatic ;  and  as  hit 
natural  temperament  may  happen  to  lie  san- 
guine or  saturnine,  he  rises  into  imaginary  rap. 
turea  or  sinks  down  into  torturing  apprehen. 
sions,  and  slavish  self-inflictions. 

^  Here  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  may 
discover  the  real  nature  of  both  enthusiasm  and 
superstition.  It  is  not  excess  of  devotion  which 
constitutes  the  one,  nor  txeeta  of  religion  in 
general  which  leads  to  the  other.  But  lx>th  are 
the  consequence  of  a  radical  misconception  of 
religion.  Each  alike  implies  a  compound  of 
iffnoranoe  and  passion ;  and  as  the  person  is 
(Usposed  to  hope  or  fear,  he  becomes  enthusias- 
tical  on  the  one  hand,  or  supersUtioos  on  the 


other.  He  in  whom  fear  predominates,  most 
naturally  mistakes  what  Ood  commando^  and 
instead  of  taking  that  law  for  his  rule,  *  whose 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world,**  in  a  most  unhappy 
manner,  becomes  a  law  nnto  himself,  multip^- 
ing  observances,  which  have  nothing  to  reoom- 
mend  them,  but  their  irksomeness  or  unconth- 
ness ;  and  acting,  as  if  the  way  to  propitiate  his 
Maker  were  by  tormenting  himself.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  in  whom  the  htipeful  passions  are  pre- 
valent, no  less  naturally  misconceives  what 
Ood  ha$  promised  and  pleases  himself  with  the 
prospect,  or  persuades  himself  into  the  imagi. 
nary  possession,  of  extraordinary  influences 
and  supernatural  oommunicatione*  Both,  it  is 
evident,  mean  to  pursue  religion,  but  neither 
has  sufficient  judgment  to  ascertain  its  real 
nature.  Perhaps,  m  general,  some  mental  mor- 
bidness is  at  the  bottom,  which,  when  of.  the 
depressive  kind,  disposes  to  the  superstitious 
view  of  religion,  and  when,  of  the  elevating 
kind,  to  the  enthusiastical. 

Religion,  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
itself  an  exquisite  temperament,  in  which  all 
the  virtues,  of  which  man  is  capable,  are  har- 
moniously blended.  He,  therefore,  who  studies 
the  Scriptures,  and  draws  thence  his  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  religion,  takes  the  best  method  to 
escape  both  enthusiasm  and  superstition.  Eren 
infidelity  is  no  security  against  either.  But  it, 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  an  inteUigent  vo- 
tary of  scriptural  ChrisUanitv  to  be  in  any  re- 
spect  fanatical.  True  fanatics,  therefore,  are 
apt  to  neglect  the  Scriptures,  except  so  far  as 
they  can  turn  them  to  their  own  particular  pur-  ^ 
pose.  The  Romish  church,  for  example,  be- 
came negligent  of  the  Scriptures,  nearly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  became  superstitious.  And  every 
striking  instance  of  enthusiasm,  if  inquired  into^ 
will  be  found  to  exemplify  the  same  dereliction. 
In  a  word,  Christianity  is  eternal  truth,  and 
they  who  soar  above  truth,  as  well  as  they  who 
sink  below  it,  equally  overlook  the  standard  by 
which  rational  action  is  to  be  regulated :  where- 
as to  adhere  steadily  to  this,  is  to  avdd  all  ex- 
tremes, and  escape,  not  only  the  tendency  to- 
ward pernicious  excess,  but  any  danger  of  faO- 
ing  into  it 

Did  we  accustom  ourselves  to  exact  defini- 
tions, we  should  not  only  call  the  disorderly 
religionist  an  enthusiast ;  we  should  also  fed, 
that  if  irrational  confidence,  unfounded  expec 
tations,  and  assumptions  without  a  basis,  be 
enthusiasm,  then  is  the  term  most  justly  appU- 
cable  to  the  mere  worldly  moraUst  For  does 
not  he  wildly  assume  effocts  to  be  produced 
without  their  proper  means,  who  looks  for  vir- 
tue without  piety,  for  happiness  without  holi- 
ness ;  for  reformation  without  repentance ;  ibr 
repentance  without  divine  assistance ;  for  divine 
assistance  without  prayer ;  and  for  acceptance 
with  God  without  regard  to  that  Mediator,  whom 
God  has  ordained  to  be  our  great  high  priest  7 

Bat,  while  accuracy  of  definition  is  thus  re- 
commended, let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
is  need  on  all  sides  of  exercising  a  candid  judg- 
ment   Let  not  the  conscientious  Christian 


*  Hooker's  Eoelesiastieal  PoUty»  eoadasion  of  the 

firit  book. 
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peet,  that  the  advocste  ibr  morality  intends  by 
the  tenn  to  depreciate  religion,  unleas  it  appear 
that  be  makea  morality  the  root  aa  vitfUl  as  the 
produce  of  goodness.— Nor  let  the  moralist, 
whose  affixstions  are  less  lively,  and  whose  views 
«re  less  elevated,  deem  the  religions  man  a 
ihnatic,  because  he  sometimes  adopts  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  to  express  feelings  to  which 
nnman  terms  are  not  always  adequate.  We 
mean  not  to  justify,  but  to  condemn,  as  a  gross 
defbct  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  taste  and 
e]6ganoe,that  ill-conditioned  phraseology,  which, 
by  disfiguring  the  comeliness  of  piety,  lessens  its 
dignitv,  and  injures  its  interests.  Doubtless, 
a  good  understanding  cannot  be  more  usefully 
exercised,  nor  can  the  effects  of  mental  cultiva' 
tion  be  better  shown,  than  in  bringing  every 
mid  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  every  grace  of  a 
correct  style  into  Uie  service  of  that  divine  re- 
ligion, which  does  not  more  contain  all  that  is 
just  and  pure,  than  it  coalesces  with  all  that  is 
*  lovely,  and  of  geod  report* 

The  too  ftequent  abuse  of  such  terms  as  mo- 
deration^  euHdour^  toleration,  ^c.  should  be 
pointed  out  to  those  whose  high  station  pre- 
vents their  communication  with  the  world  at 
large.  It  should  be  explained,  that  moderation, 
in  the  new  dictionary,  means  the  abandonment 
of  some  of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.— ^That  candour  in  the  same  school  of 
philology,  denotes  a  latitudinarian  indifference, 
•B  to  Uie  comparative  merits  of  all  religious 
systems. — ^That  toleration  signifies  such  a  low 
idea  of  the  value  of  revealed  troth,  and  perhaps 
floch  a  doubt  even  of  its  existence,  as  makes  a 
man  careless,  whether  it  be  maintained  or 
trampled  on,  vindicated  or  calumniated^ — A 
toleration  of  every  creed  generally  ends  in  an 
iodifferenoe  to  aU,  if  it  does  not  originally 
epfing  from  a  disbelief  of  all.  Even  the  noble 
term  rational  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to 
true  religion,  is  frequently  used  to  strip  Chris- 
tianity of  her  highest  attributes  and  her  sub- 
limest  energies,  as  if  in  order  to  be  rational, 
divine  influences  must  be  excluded.  Or,  as  if 
it  were  either  suitable  to  our  necessities,  or 
worthy  of  God,  that  when  he  was  ffiving  *  his 
word  to  be  a  light  to  our  paths,*  he  Mould  make 
that  light  a  kind  of  moral  moonshine,  instead  of 
aocompauiying  it  with  such  a  vital  warmth,  as 
might  invigorate  our  hearts,  as  well  as  direct 
our  footsteps. 

Though  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  prince  to 
become  a  wrangling  polemic  like  Henry  VIII. 
or  *  a  royal  doctor,* like  the  first  James  ;  yet  he 
•hoold  possess  so  much  information,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  form  a  reasonable  judgment  between 
contending  parties,  and  to  know  the  existing 
state  of  reunion.  And,  that  he  may  learn  to  de- 
tect the  artifices  of  men  of  loose  principles,  ho 
•hoold  be  apprised,  that  the  profane  and  the 
pious  do  not  engage  on  equal  terms.  That  the 
earelessness  of  the  irreligious  gives  him  an  ap- 
parent air  of  good  humour,  and  his  levity  the 
semblance  of  wit  and  gayety ;  while  his  Chris- 
tian adversary  ventures  not  to  risk  his  soul  for 
a  bon-mot,  nor  dares  to  be  witty  on  topics  which 
conoern  hb  eternal  interests. 

It  will  be  important,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
show  that  it  is  very  possible  to  be  zealoue  for 


religious  opinions,  without  possessing  any  re- 
ligion; nay,  that  a  fiery  religious  zeal^ias  been 
even  found  compilable  with  the  most  flagitione 
morals.  The  church  of  Rome  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  presented  numberless  ex- 
amples of  men,  whose  lives  were  a  tissue  of 
vices,  which  cannot  so  much  as  be  named,  who 
yet,  at  the  risk  of  life,  would  fight  in  defence  of. 
a  ceremony,  for  the  preservation  of  a  conse- 
crated vase,  or  a  gift  devoted  to  a  monastery. 

To  show  that  it  is  possible  to  be  zealous  for 
religious  opinions,  without  being  religions,  we 
need  not  look  back  to  the  persecuting  powers 
of  Pagan  or  Pajml  Rome ;  nor  need  we  select 
our  instances  nom  the  disciples  of  Dominic; 
nor  from  such  monsters  as  Catharine  di  Medici  j^ 
nor  from  such  sanguinary  bigots  as  the  narrow- 
souled  Mary,  nor  the  dark-mmded  Philip.  Ex- 
amples from  persons  less  abhorrent  flrom  hu- 
man feelings,  more  mixed  characters,  the  dark 
shades  of  whose  minds  are  blended  with  lighter 
strokes,  and  whose  vices  are  mitigated  with 
softer  qualities,  may  be  more  properly  consider- 
ed, as  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  stand- 
ard of  human  life. 

That  a  prince  may  be  very  zealous  for  re- 
ligious opinions  and  observances,  and  yet  be  so 
defective  in  moral  virtue,  as  to  be  both  person- 
ally and  politically  profligate,  is  exemplified  in 
our  second  James,  who  renounced  three  king* 
doms  for  his  religion,  yet  neither  scrupled  to 
live  in  the  habitual  violence  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, nor  to  employ  the  inhuman  Jefferiee 
as  his  chancellor. 

Harlai,  arohbishop  of  Paris,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking  heresy :  so  all 
religion  was  called  except  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  activity  proceeded  from  no  love  of  pietyv 
but  fVom  a  desire  to  make  his  way  at  court^ 
where  zeal,  just  then,  happened  to  be  the  fiuh- 
ion.  His  religious  activity,  however,  neither 
prevented,  nor  cured,  the  notorious  licentious- 
ness of  his  moral  conduct*  The  king,  his 
master,  fancied,  that  to  punish  Jansenism,  wa» 
an  indubitable  proof  of  religion ;  but  to  persecute 
protestantism,  oe  conceived  to  be  the  consum- 
mation of  piety.  What  a  lesson  for  princes,  to* 
see  him,  ajfler  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  gratefully  swallowing  the  equally  false 
and  nauseous  compliments  of  his  clergy,  fbt 
having,  to  borrow  their  own  phrsse,  tm^oul 
viderU  hands  made  the  vokole  kingdom  of  Ofne 
omnion,  and  united  aU  ki$  euhjecfe  to  the  faith  of 
Rome  !  Iniquitous  flattery,  when  four  miluons 
of  those  subjects  were  either  groaning  under 
torture,  or  flying  into  exile ;  turning  infidels,  if 
they  resolved  to  retain  their  property ;  or  chain- 
ed to  the  gallies,  if  they  preferred  their  con- 
science to  their  fortune ! 

As  the  afllicted  Hagonots  were  not  permitted 
to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  the  deluded  king  fancied  his  bloody 
agents  to  be  mild  ministers,  and  the  tortured 
protestants  to  be  mischievous  heretics.    But» 

*  It  was  a  (kci  well  known  at  tlm  court  of  Veraailles, 
that  madamc  de  Montespan.  during  the  long  period  in 
which  Btie  continued  the  Aivourite  mistress  of  the  king, 
by  whom  aba  had  seven  children,)  was  so  snrict  in  her 
religious  observances,  that,  lest  she  should  violaU)  the 
austerity  of  fasting,  ber  bread,  during  Lent,  was  coa^ 
stantly  loeighetL 
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thongh  the  kingdom  was,  in  many  parts,  nearly 
depopulated  by  exile  and  exeoutions,  the  sword, 
as  usual,  made  not  one  proselyte.  The  subjects 
were  tortured,  but  they  were  not  converted. 
The  rack  is  a  bad  rhetorician.  The  gallies  may 
harrass  the  body,  but  do  not  convince  the  under- 
standing, nor  enforce  articles  of  faith.* 

Under  all  these  crimes  and  calamities,  Louis, 
as  a  French  memorialist  observes,  was  not 
anham^d  to  hear,  what  Boileau  was  not  ashamed 
to  sing, 

L'Univert  sous  ton  regne  a-t-il  des  Malheurrax  ? 

Colbert,  who  was  a  wise  man,  might  have  taught 
(lis  royal  master,  that  in  this  persecution  there 
was  as  little  policy  as  piety,  and  that  he  was  not 
only  injuring  his  conscience,  but  his  country. 
By  banishing  so  many  useful  subjects,  he  impo- 
verished the  state  doubly,  not  only  by  robbing 
it  of  the  ingenuity,  the  manufactures,  and  the 
labours  of  such  multitudes,  but  by  transferring 
to  hostile  countries  all  the  industry  and  talents 
which  he  was  driving  from  his  own.  If  the 
treacho^y  of  detaining  the  protestants  under 
false  promises,  which  were  immediately  violated, 
is  to  be  charged  on  Louvois,  the  crime  of  blindly 
confiding  in  such  a  minister  is  to  be  charged  on 
the  king. 

How- little  had  this  monarch  profited,  by  the 
example  given,  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
Louis  XII.  When  some  of  the  pious  Waldenses, 
while  they  were  improving  his  barren  land  in 
Provence  by  their  virtuous  industry,  had  been 
grievously  persecuted,  through  false  representa- 
tions; that  prudent  prince  commanded  the  strict- 
est inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  real  character ; 
the  result  was,  that  he  was  so  perfectly  convinced 
of  their  innocence,  that  he  not  only  protected 
them  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  but  had  the 
magnanimity  to  declare,  that  *  they  were  better 
men  than  himself  and  his  catholic  subjects.' 

Happy  had  it  been  for  himself  and  for  the 
world,  if  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  instituted 
the  same  inquiries!  Happy,  if  in  the  i^sridian 
of  his  power  he  had  studied  the  character  of 
mankind  to  as  good  purpose,  as  he  afterwards, 
in  his  monastic  retreat,  studied  the  mechanism 
of  watches !  Astonished  to  find,  that  aAer  the 
closest  application,  he  never  could  bring  any  two 
to  go  just  alike,  he  expressed  deep  regret  at  his 
own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
pains  in  the  fruitless  attempt  of  bringing  man- 
kind to  an  exact  aniformity  in  their  relinous 
opinions.  But,  the  discovery  was  made  too  late ; 
he  ended  where  he  should  haye  begun. 


HAP.  XXXV. 

TTie  ReformatiorL 

In  order  to  increase  the  royal  pupil's  reverence 
for  Christianity,  before  she  is  herself  able  to  ap- 

*  Loavois  and  hii  master  wonid  bave  done  wisely  to 
have  adopted  tbe  opinion  of  those  two  f^reat  ministers  of 
Henry  IV.  who,  when  pressed  to  persecute,  replied  that 
they  thought  *  it  better  to  have  a  peace  which  had  two 
religions,  than  a  war  which  had  none.' 


preoiate  its  value,  she  should  be  taught,  that  iC 
did  not  steal  into  the  world  in  the  days  of  dark- 
ness and  ifnorance,  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  asleep;  but  appeared  in  the  most  enlightened 
period  of  the  Roman  empire.  That  its  light 
dawned,  not  on  the  remoter  regions  of  the  earthy 
but  on  a  province  of  that  empire,  whose  peculiar 
manners  had  already  attracted  much  notice,  and 
whose  local  situation  placed  it  particularly  with- 
in the  view  of  surrounding  nations.  Whereas 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  the  corruptions  of 
popery,  which  started  up  almost  together,  aroee 
when  the  spirit  of  investigation,  learning,  and 
philosophy,  had  ceased  to  exert  itself.  That, 
during  those  dark  ages,  both  Christianity  and 
human  learning  were  nearly  extinguished ;  and 
that,  as  both  had  sunk  together,  so  both  together 
awoke  f^om  their  long  slumber..  The  restora- 
tion of  letters  was  the  restoration  of  lelig  ion  al- 
so ;  the  free  access  to  the  ancient  authors  being 
one  grand  instrument  of  the  revival  of  pvo 
Christianity. 

The  learning  which  existed  in  the  church  an- 
tecedently to  Sie  Reformation,  was  limited  to 
very  few,  and  was  in  the  general,  but  meagre 
and  superficial ;  and  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  confined,  formed  an  efiectual  obstacle  to 
substantial  improvement.    Instead  of  being  em- 
ployed in  investigating  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  in  elucidating  the  analogy  of  Christian 
principles,  with  the  laws  of  the  natural,  and  the  * 
exigencies  of  the  moral  world,  it  was  pressed 
into  the  service  of  what  was  called  school  divi- 
nity ;  a  system,  which  perhaps  had  providen- 
tially  been  not  without  its  uses  at  a  previous 
period,  especially  when  under  the  discretion  of 
a  sound  and  upright  mind,  as  having  served 
both  to  elicit  and  exercise  the  intellect  of  a  ruder 
age.    Study  and  industry,  however  they  may  be 
misapplied,  are  always  goiod  in  themselves ;  and 
almost  any  state  is  better  than  hopeless  inanity. 
These  schoolmen  perhaps  sustained  the  cause 
of  Religion,  when  she  might  utterly  have  sunk, 
though  with  arms  little  suited  to  make  their 
support  effectual,  or  to  produce  solid  practical 
benefit,  either  to  the  church  or  the  people.    Some 
of  tbe  earlier  scholastic  divines,  though  tediousi 
and  somewhat  trifling,  were,  however,  close  rea- 
soners,  as  well  as  pious  men,  though  they  after- 
wards sunk  in  rationality,  as  they  increased  in 
quibbling  and  subtlety.    Yet,  defective  as  their 
efforts  were,  they  had  been  useful,  as  they  had 
contributod  to  oppose  infidelity,  and  to  keep 
alive  some  love  of  piety  and  devotion,  in  that 
season  of  drowsy  inactivity.    But,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,  their  theology  had  become 
little  better  than  a  mazy  labyrinUi  of  trivial,  and 
not  seldom  of  pernicious  sophistry.    Subtle  dis- 
quisitions, metaphysical  niceties,  unintelligible 
obscurities,  and  whimsical  distinctions,  were 
substituted  in  the  place  of  revealed  truth ;  fyt 
revealed  truth  was  not  sufiiciently  intricate  for 
tbe  speculations  of  those  puzzling  theologians, 
of  whom  Erasmus  said,  that,  *  they  had  brought 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  so  much  wit  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, that  ordinary  heads  were  not  able  to  reach 
it' — And,  as  genuine  Christianity  was  not  suffi- 
ciently ingenious  for  these  whimsical  doctors, 
neither  was  it  sufficiently  pliant  and  accommo- 
dating to  suit  the  corrupt  state  of  poblio  moralB. 
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Almost  entirely  oyerlooking  the  Scriptures, 
the  sdbool'inm  bad  built  schemes  tBd  systems 
on  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  some  of  them 
eporions  ones.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  had 
also  been  resorted  to  for  some  of  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  the  system ;  so  that  as  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  informs  us,  *  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Aristotle,  the  church  had 
wanted  for  many  articles  of  faith.' 

The  early  reformers  defeated  these  sophisters, 
by  opposing  to  their  unsubstantial  system,  the 

Slain  unadulterated  Bible.  The  very  text  of 
oly  Scripture,  and  the  most  sober,  rational,  and 
simple  deductioDS  from  thence,  furnished  the 
ground  work  of  their  arguments.  And  to  this 
noble  purpose  they  applied  that  sound  learning, 
which  Providence  had  caused  to  revive  just  at 
the  necessary  period.  Their  skill  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages  enabled  them  to  read  the 
original  Scriptures,  and  to  give  correct  transla- 
tions of  them  to  the  public  And,  in  this  respect, 
they  had  an  important  advantage  over  the  school 
divmes,  who  did  not  understand  the  language  in 
which  their  master  Aristotle  had  written.  It  is 
no  wonder,  if  an  heterogeneous  theology  should 
have  been  compounded  out  of  such  discordant 
materials  as  were  made  up  from  spurious  fa- 
there,  and  an  ill-understood  pagan  philosopher. 
The  works  of  tliis  great  author,  which,  by  an 
inconsistenoy  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
man,  had  not  long  before  been  prohibited  by  a 
papal  decree,  and  burnt  by  public  anthonty, 
came,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  considered 
as  little  less  than  canonical ! 

But  this  attachment  to  sophistry  and  jargon 
was  fiir  from  beingthe  worst  feature  of  the  pe. 
riod  in  question.    The  generality  of  the  clergy 
were  sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance,  of  which 
instonoes  are  recorded  scarcely  credible  in  our 
day  of  general  knowledge.    It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  ecclesiastics  had  more  entirely  dis. 
carded  useful  learning,  or  Scripture  truth.    In 
the  place,  therefore,  of  the  genuine  religion  of 
the  bible,  they  substituted  false  miracles,  lying 
legends,  purchased  pardons,  and  preposterous 
penances.    A  procedure  which  became  the  more 
popular,  as  it  introdnced  a  religion  which  did 
not  insist  on  the  inconvenient  appendage  of  a 
good  lifo ;  those  who  had  money  enough,  easily 
procored  indemnity  for  a  bad  one;  and  to  the  pro- 
fligate and  the  affluent,  theptrchate  of  good  works 
was  certainly  more  agreeable  than  the  praeiiee. 
We  are  far  from  asserting,  that  there  were  no 
mixtures  of  infirmity  in  the  instrumente  which 
accomplished  the  great  work  of  the  reformation. 
They  were  fallible  men.    But  it  is  now  evident 
to  every  sincere  inquirer,  that  many  of  their 
transactions,  which  have  been  represented  by 
their  adversaries  as  corrupt  and  criminal,  only 
appeared  such  to  those  who  did  not  take  their 
motives,  and  the  critical  circumstences  of  the 
times,  into  the  account,  or  who  had  an  interest 
in  misrepresenting  them.    Many  of  those  ac- 
tions, which,  through    false  colourings  were 
made  to  appear  un&vourable,  are  now  clearly 
proved  to  have  been  virtuous  and  honourable  ,* 
especi^ly  when  we  teke  the  then  situation  of 
things,  and  the  flagitious  conduct  of  the  prieste 
and  pontifls  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  into 
the  account. 

V«L.II. 


Mr.  Hume  has  been  aroonpr  the  foremost  to 
revive  and  inflame  the  malignant  reporte  re. 
specting  them.  He  allows  indeed  the  inJUxihU 
intrefiiiiy  tnth  wkieh  they  braved  dangen^  (of- 
ftiret ,  ana  even  death  iUelf,  But  still  troy  werei, 
in  his  estimation,  the  *  fiuiatical  and  enraged  re- 
formers.* And  he  carefully  sug^reste,  through 
the  course  of  history,  that /anafinsm  ts  the  eSa- 
raeteriatie  of  the  proteetant  religum.  The  terms 
'protestent  fanaticism,*  and  *  fanatical  cliurches,* 
he  repeatedly  uses.  He  has  even  the  temerity 
to  assert,  in  contradiction  to  all  credible  testi- 
mony, that  the  reformers  placed  all  merit  in  a 
mysterious  species  of  faith,  in  inward  vision, 
rapture,  and  ecstecy.*  A  charge,  to  say  nothing 
of  truth  and  candour,  unworthy  of  Mr.  Hume's 

food  sense,  and  extensive  means  of  information, 
or  there  is  no  fact  better  known,  than  that 
these  eminently  wise  men  never  pretended  to 
illuminations  and  impulses.  What  they  under- 
took honestly,  they  conducted  soberly.  They 
pretended  to  no  inspiration ;  they  did  not  even 
pretena  to  introduce  a  neto,  but  only  to  restor* 
to  ite  primitive  purity  *  the  eld  religion.*  They 
respected  government,  practised  and  teught  sub- 
mission to  cfvil  rulers,  and  desired  miy  the 
liberty  of  that  conscience  which  God  has  made 
fi-ee.* 

But  though  in  accomplishing  the  great  work 
of  the  reformation,  reason  and  human  wisdom, 
were  most  successfully  exercised ;  though  ths 
divine  interference  was  not  manifested  by  the 
working  of  miracles,  or  the  gift  of  supernatural 
endowmente :  yet  who  can  doubt,  that  this  great 
work  was  directed  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  the  wonderful  predisposi- 
tion of  causes,  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
circumstences,  the  long  chain  of  gradual  but  con- 
stantly progressive  occurrences,  by  which  this 
grand  event  was  brought  about  ?    The  sucoes- 
-sive  as  well  as  contemporary  production  of  sin- 
gnlar  characters,  calculated  to  promote  ite  ^efis>- 
ml  accQinplishment,  and  each  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  own  reepeetive  work  !    So  many  uncon- 
scious or  unwilling  instruments  made  subeervi. 
ent  to  one  great  purpose ! — Friends  and  ene- 
mies, even  Mussulmen  and  [lopea,  contributing, 
certainly  without  intending  it,  to  ite  advance- 
ment I — Mahomet  banishing  learning  flom  the 
east,  that  it  might  providentially  find  a  shelter 
in  these  countries,  where  the  new  opinions  were 
to  be  propagated  ! — Several  successive  sovereign 
pontifls,  collecting  books  and  patronizing  that 
literature  which  was  so  soon  to  be  directed 
against  their  own  domination !— But  above  all, 
the  multiplication  of  contemporary  popes,  weak- 
ening the  reverence  of  the  people,  by  occasioning 
a  schism  in  the  church,  and  exhibiting  ite^  seve- 
ral  heads  wandering  about,  under  the  ludicrous 
circumstance  of  each  claiming  infallibility  for 
himself,  and  denying  it  to  his  competitor  !-^In» 
fallibility,  thus  split,  was  discredited,  and  in  a 
manner  annihilated. — ^To  these  preparatory  cir- 
cumstances we  may  add  the  infatnatbn,  or  ra- 

*  f^p  an  ezeellent  appendix  to  Mo«dieini*s  Eoclmiasti- 
cal  History,  vol.  iv.  paire  13ft,  on  the  s^rii  of  tto  re- 
fonnera,  and  the  hHustice  of  Bfr.  Hame,  by  that  truly 
elemnt,  candid,  and  aeoomplithed  scholar,  and  mok 
anuabie  man,  the  late  Bev  Dr.  Archibald  Maeleios, 

Tbs  lover  and  the  love  of  hnmaa  kind. 
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ther  judicial  bUndneafl,  of  the  ptpsl  power :  Uie 
erron,  even  in  worldly  prudence,  committed  by 
Leo,  a  pontiff  otherwise  of  admirable  talenta ! — 
The  half  meaaures  adopted,  at  one  time,  of  inef- 
ficient violence ;  at  another,  of  inefiectual  lenity! 

The  temporary  want  of  aagacity  in  an  ecde- 
•iaaUcal  court,  which  was  usually  remarkable 
for  political  acoteness! — ^The  increasmgr  apti- 
tude of  men'siminds  to  receive  truth,  in  propor- 
tion aa  events  occurred  to  mature  it!— Some 
who  loved  learning,  and  were  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion, &vouriog  the  reformation  as  a  cause 
connected  wiUi  good  letters ;  the  old  doctrines 
beooming  united  with  the  idea  of  ignorance,  as 
the  new  ones  were  with  thai  of  knowled^  !— 
The  preparatory  invention  of  printing,  without 
which  the  revival  of  learning  would  have  been 
of  little  general  use,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Scriptures  slow,  and  inconsiderable! — Some 
able  and  keen-sighted  men,  working  vigorously 
fVom  a  perception  of  existing  abuses,  who  yet 
wanted  sufficient  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gioos  truth ! 

The  pointed  wit,  the  sarcastic  irony,  and 

Eowerfiil  reasoning  of  Erasmus,  together  with 
is  profound  theological  learning,  directed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  with  such 
ibrce  as  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
be  of  the  utmost  service  to  that  cause,  which  he 
wanted  the  righteous  courage  systematically  to 
defend  !*  The  unparalleled  zeal,  abilities',  and 
integrity  of  Luther !  His  bold  genius,  and  ad- 
venturous  spirit,  not  cootenting  itself,  as  the 
other  reformers  had  done,  with  attacking  noto- 
rious errors,  and  stigmatising  monstrous  abuses; 
but  sublimely  exerted  in  establishing,  or  rather 
restoring  the  great  fundamentals  of  Christianity ! 
While  Erasmus,  with  that  truly  classic  taste  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  reviver,  so  elegantly  sa- 
tirixad  the  false  views  of  Grod  and  religion, 
which  the  Romish  church  entertained,  Luther^s 
aim  was  to  acquire  true  Scriptural  notions  of 
both.  Ridicule  served  to  expoee  the  old  religidk, 
hut  something  nobler  was  necessary  to  Mtablish 
the  new* — It  was  for  Erasmus  to  shako  to  its 
foundation  the  monstrous  system  of  indulgences; 
it  remained  for  Luther  to  restore,  not  to  invent, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  remission  of  sins 
through  a  Mediator. — While  his  predecessors, 
and  even  coadjutors,  had  been  satisfied  by  pull- 
ing down  the  enormous  mass  of  corruptions,  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  Saxon  reformer  not  only  re- 
moved the  rubbish,  but  erected  a  fair  fabric  of 
sound  doctrine  in  its  place.  The  new  edifice 
arose  in  its  just  symmetry,  and  derives  impreg- 
nable  strength,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  erected  on  a  broad  foundation.  Nothing 
short  of  the  ardour  of  Luther  could  have  main- 
tained this  great  cause  in  one  stage,  while 
perhape  the  discreet  temperance  of  Melanothon 
was  necessary  to  its  support  in  another !  The 
useful  violence  of  Henry  in  attacking  the  people, 

*  Eveiy  elegant  seholar  most  natorally  be  an  admirer 
of  Braamna.  We  elioi^ld  be  ec^rry  to  focar  the  censure 
of  any  such  liy  renetling.  that  the  wit  and  indignation 
of  this  fine  genius  sometimes  carried  him  to  great 
Ibngtbs.  Impiety,  doubtless,  was  fkt  from  his  Mart, 
yet  in  some  of  his  Colloquies,  wlien  be  only  professed  to 
attack  the  errors  of  popery,  religion  itself  i»  wounded  by 
strokes  which  have  such  a  tendency  to  ptofkneness,  as 
to  give  pain  to  the  sober  reader. 


with  a  zeal  as  IVirioas  as  if  he  himself  had  nol 
been  an  enemy  to  the  reformatio^  ezhilntiDg  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  that  declaration  of  the 
Almighty,  that  ihejlere€ne9$  of  man  9haU  turn 
to  hi§  mraiie ! — ^The  meek  wisdom  of  Cranmer, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  moderate  the  other- 
wise unoontrolable  temper  of  his  royal  master! 
— ^The  undaunted  spirit  and  matchless  intrepid, 
ity  of  Elizabeth,  which  effectually  struggled  for, 
and  finally  established  it !  These,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  concurring  circumstances,  furnish 
the  most  undouded  evidence,  to  every  mind  not 
blinded  b^  prejudice,  that  the  divine  Aumoa  of 
Christianity,  was  also,  though  by  the  agency 
of  human  means  and  instruments,  the  RssrpREa 
of  it 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

On  the  importance  of  religunu  inetUutUme  and 
oboervaneee* — They  are  euited  to  the  nature 
of  ChrietianUy^  and  partieulaHy  adapted  to 
Ae  character  of\ 


That  torrent  of  vices  and  crimes  which  the 
French  revolution  has  disembogued  into  society, 
may  be  so  clearly  and  indisputably  traced  to 
the  source  of  infidelity,  that  it  has,  in  a  degree 
become  fashionable  to  proftss  a  belief  in  the 
truths,  and  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  Chris- 
tianitv.  But,  at  the  aame  time,  it  has  too  natu- 
rally happened,  that  we  have  fidlen  into  the  ha- 
bit of  defending  religion,  almost  exclusively,  on 
political  and  secular  grounds ;  as  if  Christianity 
conaisted  merely  in  our  not  being  atheists  or 
anarchists.  A  man,  however,  may  be  removed 
many  atages  from  the  impiety  of  French  infi- 
dels, and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  real  religion. 

Many,  not  openly  profane,  but  even  entertain- 
ing a  respect  for  the  political  uses  of  religion, 
have  a  way  of  generalising  their  ideas,  so  as  to 
dismiss  the  revelation  from  the  account — Others 
again,  who  in  this  last  respect  agree  with  the 
former  class,  afiect  a  certain  superiority  over 
the  low  contracted  notions  of  churchmen  and 
C4)llegian8.  These  assert,  that,  if  virtue  be  prac- 
tised, and  public  order  preserved,  the  motive 
on  which  the  one  is  practised,  and  the  other 
maintained,  is  not  worth  contending  for.  Many 
there  are,  who,  without  formally  rejecting  Chris- 
tianity, talk  of  it  at  large,  in  general,  or  in  the 
abstract. — As  if  it  were  at  once  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  trouble  of  religion,  and  to  escape 
the  infamy  of  Atheism,  these  men  affect  to  think 
so  high  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  temple  is 
universal  space,  that  he  needs  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  temples  made  with  hands.  And  for- 
getting that  the  world  which  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  create,  he  will  certainly  think  it 
worth  while  to  govern,  they  assert,  that  he  is 
too  great  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  such  petty 
beings  as  we  are,  and  too  exalted  to  listen  to  our 
prayers. — ^That  it  is  a  narrow  idea  which  we 
form  of  his  attributes,  to  fancy  that  one  day  or 
one  place  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  ano- 
ther.— That  all  religions  are  equally  pleasing 
to  God,  provided  the  worshipper  be  sincere^ — 
That  the  establishment  of  a  public  ministry  ia 
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MrhafM  a  gmd  expedient  df  political  wiadom, 
ibr  awing  the  vulgar ;  bat  that  every  man  is 
hie  own  prietL — ^That  all  errors  of  opinion  are 
innoorat;  and  that  the  Almighty  is  too  just,  to 
panish  any  man  for  merely  specnlative  tenets. 

Bat,  these  lofty  contemners  of  institntions,  ob- 
eenranoes,  days,  ordinances,  and  priests,  evince, 
by  their  very  objections,  that  they  are  not  more 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  he  has  been 
|ueased  to  reveal  himself  in  Scripture,  than  of 
the  character  of  man,  to  whose  dispositions, 
wants,  desires,  distresses,  infirmities,  and  sins, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  unfblded  in  the 
Gospel,  is  so  wopderfully  accommodated.    This 
admirable  congruity  woold  be  of  itself  sufficient, 
were  there  no  other  proof  to  establish  the  divine 
authority  of  our  religion^— Private  prayer,  puU 
lie  worship,  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  a 
standing  ministry,  sacramental  ordinances,  are 
all  of  them  so  admirably  adapted  to  those  sub- 
limely mysterious  cravinn  of  the  mind,  which 
dbtinguish  man  from  ul  inferior  animals,  by 
rendering  him  the  subject  of  hopes  and  iears, 
which  nothing  earthly  can  realize  or  satisfy, 
that  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  these  sacred 
institntions  most  bespeak  the  wisdom  or  the 
goodness  of  that  supreme  bene&ctor,  who  alone 
oould  have  thus  applied  a  remedy,  because  he 
alone  could  have  penetrated  the  most  hidden  re- 
oesses  of  that  nature  which  required  iL    Reli- 
^n,  in  fact,  is  not  more  essential  to  man,  than, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  those  appointments 
are  eesential  to  religion.    And,  accordingly,  we 
see,  thai  when  they  are  rejected,  however  its  un- 
profitable  generalities  may  be  professed,  religion 
itself,  practically,  and  in  detail,  is  renounced. 
Nor  can  it  be  kept  alive  in  creatures  so  abound, 
ing  in  moral,  and  so  exposed  to  natural  evil,  by 
mere  metaphysical  distinctions,  or  a  bare,  intel- 
lectual conception  of  divinity.    In  beings  whose 
minds  are  so  liable  to  wander,  religion  to  be  bus- 
taiqpd,  requires  to  be  substantiated  and  fixed,  to 
be  realized  and  invigorated.    Conscious  of  our 
own  infirmity,  we  ought  to  look  for  every  out- 
ward aid  to  improve  every  internal  grace ;  and 
consequently  ought  gladly  to  submit  to  the  cou- 
tnA  of  habits,  and  the  regularity  of  institutions. 
Even  in  the  common  .pursuits  of  life,  our  fugi- 
tive and  unsteady  thoughts  require  to  be  tied 
down  by'exercises,  duties,  and  external  circum- 
stances.    And  while  the  same  expedients  are  no 
less  necessary  to  insure  the  outward  observances 
of  religion,  instead  of  obstructing,  they  promote 
its  spirituality ;  for  they  are  not  more  fitted  to 
attract  the  senses  of  tlw  ignorant,  than  they  are 
to  engage  the  thoughts,  and  fix  the  attention,  of 
the  enlightened.    While,  therefore,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  imaginary  burdens,  and  suspected  pe. 
nalties,  men  are  contending  tot  a  philosophical 
religion,  and  an  imaginary  perfection,  of  which 
the  mind,  while  incorporated  with  matter,  is 
little  capable,  they  lose  the  benefit  of  those  salu- 
tary  meant  and  instruments,  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  stete  of  our  minds,  and  the  constitution 
of  our  nature.    Means  and  instruments,  which, 
on  a  sober  inquiry  into  their  origin,  will  be  found 
as  awfully  sanctioned,  as  thev  are  obviously 
suiteble ; — ^in  a  word,  which  will  be  found,  and 
this,  when  proved,  pute  an  end  to  the  controver- 1 
17,  to  be  theappointmenteofGodhimself.  I 


The  Almighty  has  most  certainly  declared, 
that  he  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  he  will  not  be 
worshipped  in  ekurcAet  ? — We  know  that  aU  our 
days  are  his,  and  for  the  use  of  ail  we  are  ac- 
counteble  to  him.  But,  does  this  invalidate  the 
duty  of  making  Sunday  more  peculiarly  his  ?— 
We  are  commanded  to  *  pray  without  ceasing ; 
in  every  thing  to  give  thanks  ;*  that  is  to  carry 
about  with  us  a  heart  disposed  to  pray,  an<f  a 
spirit  inclined  to  thankfulness ;  but  is  this  any^ 
argument  against  our  enjoining  on  ourselves  cer- 
tain stated  times  of  more  regular  prater,  and 
fixed  periods  of  more  express  Uianksgivme  7  Is 
it  not  obvious,  that  the  neglect  of  the  rengioue 
observance  of  Sunday,  for  example,  results,  in 
fkct,  from  an  irreligious  state  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever gravely  philosophic  reasons  for  the  omis- 
sions may  be  assigned  7  Is  it  not  obvious  also, 
that  the  very  recurrence  of  appointed  seasons 
serves  to  stir  up  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
allotted  to  them  7  The  philosopher  may  deride 
this  as  a  mechanical  religion,  which  requires  to 
have  ite  springs  wound  up,  and  stand  in  need  of 
external  impulses  to  set  it  a-going.  But  the 
Christian  feels,  that  though  he  is  neither  to  re- 
gulato  his  devotions  by  his  crucifix,  nor  to  cal- 
culate them  by  his  beads,  yet,  while  his  intel- 
lectual part  is  encumbered  with  a  body,  liable 
to  be  misled  by  temptation  without,  and  impeded 
by  corruption  within,  he  stands  in  need  of  every 
supplemental  aid  to  remind,  to  restrain,  and  to 
support  him.  These,  therefore,  are  not  helps 
which  superstition  has  devised,  or  fallible  man 
invented.  Infinite  wisdom,  doubtless,  foreseeing 
that  what  was  lefl  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
mutual  human  will  to  be  observed,  would  pro- 
bably not  be  observed  at  all,  did  not  leave  such 
a  duty  to  such  a  contingency,  but  established 
these  institutions  as  part  of  his  written  word  ; 
the  lawgiver  himself  also  sanctioning  the  law 
by  his  own  practice. 

It  would  be  well  if  these  men  of  large  views 
and  phtkwophical  conceptions,  would  consider 
if  Ikere  be  nothing  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
human  mind,  we  had  almost  said,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  nature,  which  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  that  religion  unndd  have  those  grosser, 
and  more  substantial  parte  and  relations,  which 
we  have  represented  ;  instead  of  being  that  en- 
tirely thin  and  spiritual  essence,  of  which  they 
vainly  dream.     It  was  reserved  for  a  philosopher 
of  our  own  nation  to  show,  that  tlie  richest  pos- 
sessions  of  the  most  capacious  mind  are  only 
the  well  arranged  and  variegated  ideas  whicn 
originally  entered  in  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  or  which  we  derive  from  contemplating 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  when  employed 
on  those  ideas  of  sensation.    But,  if  material 
bodies  are  the  sources  whence  general  know- 
ledge is  derived,  why  is  every  thing  to  be  incor- 
poreal which  respecte  religion  7  If  Innate  ideas 
have  no  existence  in  the  human  mind,  why  are 
our  religious  notions  not  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
ternal objecta''  , 

Plato,  the  purest  of  heatnen  philosophers,  and 
the 'nearest  to  those  who  derived  their  light  fh>m 
heaven,  failed  most  essentially  in  reducing  his 
theory  to  practice.  He  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  we  possess  certain  ready-firamed  notions  of 
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every  thiajr  essential  to  mora)  happiness ;  and 
that  oontemplation  of  the  ehUf  giod^  and  sub- 
jngation  of  animal  natare,  were  all  that  was 
neoessarj  to  moral  perfection.    Is  it  not  then 
most  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
tare  differs  from  the  plan  of  the  Grecian  sa^, 
jost  where  he  himself  differs  from  truth  and 
nature,  as  developed  by  their  most  accurate  ob- 
server, Die  sagacious  and  venerated  Locke? 
Man,  according  to  this  profound  reasoner,  de- 
rives the  original  stock  of  his  ideas  from  ob- 
jects placed  in  his  view,  which  strike  upsn  his 
senses.    Revelation  as  if  on  this  very  principle, 
presents  to  man  impressive  objects.    From  the 
creation  to  the  delude,  and  stiU  more  from  the 
call  of  Abraham,  when  we  may  say  that  our 
religion  commences,  to  the  giving  of  the  Holy 
GfaMt,  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  penod 
in  which  we  may  deem  its  character  completed, 
we  are  instructed  in  a  rreat  measure,  by  a 
series  of  facts. — In  the  earlier  period,  especially, 
we  do  not  meet  with  theoretic  descriptions  of 
the  divine  nature ;  but  we  see  the  eternal  God 
himself,  as  with  bur  mind's  eye,  visibly  mani- 
festing himself  to  the  patriarchs,  exemplifying 
his  attributes  to  their  senses,  and  by  interpo- 
sitions the  most  impressive,  both  in  a  way  of 
judgment  and  of  mercy,  training  them  to  ap- 
preheod  him ;  in  the  mode  of  all  others  the  most 
accommodated  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Thus  we  see  a  religion,  in  some  degree  a 
matter  of  fact  religion^  growing  gtadually  to  its 
completion;  until  *hb,  who,  at  sundry  times 
and  m  divers  manners,  had  spoken  to  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  spoke  in  these  last  days  by  his 
Am: 

And  thus  we  observe  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  not  philosophising  on  abstract 
truths,  hut  plainly  bearing  witness  to  what  had 
been  transacted  in  ffleir  presence.—'  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father.'  And  a?ain — *Tbat  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you.* 

This  then  is  the  particular  characteri8ti<^  of 
Christianity,  that  from  its  origin  till  its  final 
consummation,  it  considers  man  critically  as  As 
is  ;  and,  that  is,  not  as  he  was  deemed  by  the 
most  enlightened  sages  of  earlier  timet*,  but  as 
he  has  been  discovered  to  be,  bv  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  minds  in  the  world,  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  after  the  christian  era.  To  this,  now 
universally  acknowled^d  notion  of  man,  every 
thing  is  adapted,  both  m  what  is  recorded  and 
what  is  enjoined  in  the  Scripture.  Every  obser- 
vance relates  to /acts,  and  is  fitted  to  impress 
them.  To  strip  Christianity,  therefore,  of  any 
of  the  observances,  which  are  really  of  scrip- 
tural appointment,  would  be  to  sublimate  it 
into  philosophical  ineffioacy.  In  common  life 
we  see  the  afflictions  little  engaged  in  abstract 
speculation.  They  then  only  are  moved  when 
those  sensible  images,  which  the  laws  of  nature 
have  made  moving,  are  aptly  presented  to  them. 

What,  for  exampfe,  could  all  the  mathematical 
truth  in  the  world  do,  in  exciting  our  affbcti^as, 
compared  with  a  tale  of  human  misery,  or  hu- 
man magnanimity,  even  though  known  to  be 
fkbricated  fat  our  amusement  ?— When  Christi- 
•  aaity  then  ■  so  obviously,  in  a  great  measure. 


a  business  of  the  afibetions,  that  we  are  tfaeo 
onlv  under  its  influence  when  we  low  amf  de» 
light  in^  as  well  as  assent  to,  or  reamm  ujmi  its 
principles ;— shall  we  cavil  at  that  religioa 
which  alone  accomplishes  its  end,  on  account  of 
those  very  features  of  it,  which,  on  ewrj  ground 
of  philosophy,  and  by  every  proof  of  efficacy, 
were  the  fiict  to  be  candidly  investigated,  ren- 
der  it  such  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  answer  its 
purpose? 

There  cannot  be  a  more  oonclusive  internal 
evidence  of  our  holy  religion  than  this,  that  in 
every  principle  which  is  established,  in  every 
lesson  which  it  inculcates,  and  in  every  ex- 
ample which  it  offers;  there  is  throughout 
one  character  that  invariably  prevails,  which  is, 
the  truest  and  soundest  goo<2  sense.  The  Scrip- 
tive,  while  in  the  main  so  plain  and  simple, 
*that  he  may  run  that  readeth,'  has  accord* 
ingly  been  ever  moet  prized  by  its  profimdest 
and  most  sagacious  readers.  And  the  longer 
and  more  attentively  such  persons  have  studied 
it,  the  higher  has  their  estimation  risen.  '  We 
will  not  adduce  cases  from  that  constellation  of 
shining  lights,  the  learned  churchmen,  whose 
testimony  might  be  objected  to,  from  tiie  very 
circumstance  which  ought  to  enhance  its  value, 
their  professional  attachment,  because  the  name 
of  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Locke  is  sufficient. 

It  will  be  found  on  the  most  impartial  scru- 
tiny, that  that  plan  or  practice  which  is  clearly 
opposed  to  Scslpture,  is  no  less  really  hostile  to 
right  reason,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  man. 
And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  if  #e  could 
investigate  the  multiform  hutory  of  individuals 
in  the  Christian  world,  it  would  be  indisputable, 
that  a  deep  impression  of  scripture  facts  and 
principles  had  proved,  beyond  comparison,  the 
most  successful  preservative  against  the  worst 
evils  of  human  life.  Doubtless  it  has  been 
found  moet  difficult  to  retain  such  an  impres- 
sion amid  the  business,  and  pleasures,  and  en- 
tangle ments  of  the  world,  but,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  retained,  it  has  been  uniformly  the  pledge 
of  regularity  in  the  conduct,  peace  in  the  mind, 
and  an  honourable  character  in  society.  Thus 
much  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  following 
chapter. 


HAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  eetdblished  church  of  England, 

Chbisti ANiTV  then  only  answers  its  end,  when 
it  is  established  as  a  paramount  principle  in  the 
heart,  purifying  the  desires  and  intentions, 
tranquillizing  the  temper,  enlarging  the  Sec- 
tion, and  regulating  the  conduct.  But,  though 
this  alone  be  its  perfoct  work,  it  has  subordinate 
operations,  which  are  not  only  vduable  for 
their  direct  rssults,  but  seem  in  th#  order  of 
Providence,  to  be  preliminary  to  its  more  in- 
ward and  spiritual  efficacy. 

When  we  observe  how  extensive  is  the  out- 
ward profession  of  Christianity,  and  how  ob- 
viously  limited  is  a  consistently  Christian  prac- 
tice ;  the  first  emotion  of  a  serious  mind  is  na- 
turaVy  that  of  regret    But  a  more  oonsideratt 
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▼iow  will  give  oecanon  to  other  feeling  It 
will  be  eeen,  that  that  oatward  profeiuon  of 
oar  holy  religion,  which  is  aecared  by  an  estab- 
lishment, is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  a  oom- 
monity ;  that  the  pablic  benefits  which  result 
fiom  it  are  beyond  reckoning,  besides  the  far 
greater  atility  of  affording  to  each  inditidual 
that  light  of  inibrmation,  and  those  means  of 
religioos  worship,  which  duly  used,  will  insure 
his  eternal  salTation. 

That  there  should  therefore  be  a  mttils  as 
well  as  an  invuiUe  church,  an  instituted,  as 
well  as  a  personal  religion,  and  that  the  one 
■hoold  embrace  whole  communities,  while  the 
other  may  extend*to  a  oomparatiYO  few,  appears 
not  only  the  natural  consequence  of  CSiristianity, 
as  a  religious  profession,  spreading  through  so- 
ciety, and  necessarily  transmitted  firom  fiither 
to  son ;  but  it  seems  also  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment which  divine-  wisdom  would  sanction,  in 
order  to  the  continuance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world. 

Thus  much  would  rational  reflection  dictate 
on  a  view  of  the  caie;  but  we  are  not  left  to 
our  own  mere  reasonings.  What  in  itself  ap- 
pears so  probable,  our  &?iour  has  intimated  to 
Ds  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  plan,  in  several 
of  his  parables.  What  is  the  leaven  hid  in  the 
three  measures  of  meal,  but  real  Christianity 
operating  in  those  happy  ipidividuals  whose 
hearts  and  lives  are  governed  by  its  influence  ? 
And  what  again  is  the  mass  of  meal  with  which 
the  ieayen  is  blended,  but  the  great  body  of 
mankind,  who,  by  God's  gracious  Providence, 
have  been  led  to  assume  the  Christian  profes- 
nan,  and  thus  to  constitute  that  visible  church, 
whose  mixed  character  is  again  shown  in  the 
subsequent  parables  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  wheilt  and  the  tares. 

If^  then,  the  public  profossion  of  Christianity 
he  thus  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  divine 
wisdom:  if  also,  our  own  daily  ezperieooe 
shows  it  to  be  most  beneficial  to  society,  as  well 
as  obviouily  conducive  to  the  inward  and  spiri- 
toal  purposes  of  our  religion ;  we  must  admit, 
that  the  establishment  which  evidently  secures 
such  profession,  is  an  object  of  inestimable  value. 
It  was  necessary  in  the  order  of  nature,  that 
what  was  to  impregnate  the  world,  should  be 
first  itself  prepared  and  proved.  For  three  cen- 
turies,  therefore,  it  pleased  Grod  to  leave  Chris- 
taanity  to  make  its  way,  by  its  own  mere 
strength,  that  by  its  superiority,  both  to  the 
allurements  and  the  menaces  of  the  world,  to 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  all  that  could 
be  sufibred  by  man,  its  true  nature,  and  its 
genuine  energy,  might  be  for  ever  demonstrat- 
M ;  and  its  ^cacy  to  assimilate,  at  length,  the 
whole  world  to  itself,  be  evinced,  by  its  restless 
growth,  in  ciroumftances  the  most  apparently 
desperate. 

During. this  period,  therefore,  such  instru- 
ments  alode  were  used  as  misht  sttve  to  evince 
more  clearly,  that  the  *  excellency  of  the  power 
was  of  GocC  and  not  of  men.'  But  when  the 
season  had  arrived  when  the  intermixture  was 
to  be  extensively  promoted,  then  another  and 
very  different  agency  was  resorted  to;  when 
the  world  was  to  be  brought  into  the  visible 
Chorchfihen  the  powers  of^the  world  received 
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that  impulse  from  thd  hand  of  heaven,  which 
made  them,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  ever  before, 
*  ministers  oCGod  for  good.'— Then„  for  the  firil 
time,  kinffs  and  princes  embraced  the  profos- 
sion of  Christianity,  and  enjoined  it  by  laws 
and  edicts,  as  well  as  by  still  better  methods,  on 
the  great  body  of  their  subjects. 

How  far  the  national  changes  which  #ien  took 
place  were  voluntary  or  necessitated,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  us  to  uquire.— *  The  ^[ood  which 
is  done  upon  the  earth,  Grod  doeth  it  himself.* 
And«rbat  good,  next  to  the  actual  giving  of  the 
Gospel,  has  been  greater  than  the  providential 
blessing  of  the  leaven  of  Christianity  with  the 
great  mass  of  human  society  7  If  the  first  gene- 
ration of  those  nominal  Christians  were  even 
pagans  in  their  hearts,  that  did  not  lessen  the 
greatness  of  the  benefit  to  posterity.  They 
passed  away,  and  their  paganism  passed  away 
with  them :  and  the  light  of  Christianity,  in- 
valuable in  its  immediate,  but  infinitely  more 
so  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  became  the 
entailed  possession  of  these  European  nations, 
under  the  double  guarantee  of  popular  attach- 
ment and  political  power. 

Such  was  the  providential  origin  of  ^elifirious 
establishmenUr.  Let  those  who  object  to  tbem» 
onl^  keep  in  their  view,  that  chain  of  events,  by 
which  the  Christian  profeasion  was  made  na^ 
tionaMn  any  country ;  let  them  also  inquire  the 
fate  of  Christianity  in  those  countries,  where 
either  no  such  establishments  took  place,  or 
where  they  were  overthrown  by  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Mahometan  potentates.  Lastly,  let  them 
reflect  on  the  benefit  and  the  comfort  of  that 
one  single  effect  of  *  kings  becoming  nursing, 
fathers,  and  queens  nurBing-mothers,'  of  tba 
visible  Church,  the  legal  enforcement  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath^ — and  then  see  on  what 
grounds,  as  friends  to  good  order,  as  honest 
citizens,  or  as  consistent  Christiana,  they  can 
oppose  or  condemn  so  essential  and  so  emctual 
an  instrument  of  the  best  blessings  which  hu- 
man icind  can  enjoy  7 

If  then  the  national  establiehment  of  Christ!- 
anity,  even  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  became  the  source  of  invaluable 
benefits  and  blessings ;  what  estimate  ought  to 
be  formed  of  that  Chrietian  eetabliahtnent  inpar» 
tieular,  which,  on  the  most  impartial  survey 
of  all  similar  institutions  which  have  been 
known  in  the  Christian  world,  will  be  found  the 
most  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose  7 

The  established  church  of  England  may  not, 
it  is  true,  bear  a  comparison  with  theoretic  per- 
fection, nor  will  it  gain  the  approbation  of  those 
who  require  that  a  visible  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  an  invisible  church,  and  that  every 
member  of  a  national  instMttion  should  equal 
in  piety,  certain  individual  Christians ;  nor,  in 
any  pout  of  view,  can  its  real  character  be  as- 
certained, or  its  just  claims  be  established,  ex- 
cept it  be  contemplated,  as  a  fixed  insftCtifion, 
existing  fVom  the  period  of  the  reformation  to 
the  present  day,  independenfly  of  the  variationa 
ani  discordances  of  the  successive  multitudes 
who  adhered  to  it 

Let  it  then,  under  this  only  fair  notion  of  it, 
be  compared  with  all  the  other  national  churches 
of  the  refbrmatioDt  and,  on  such  a  comparative 
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^ew,  itM  taperioritj  will  be  maniftst  The 
trath  ie,  oar  ehoreh  oecuptef  a  kind  of  middle 
yiaoe ;  nei^r  multiplrinff  oereanaiee,  nor  af. 
feeting  pomponanefla  of  paUie  wonhip  with  the 
Lutheran  chnreh,  nor  rejecting  all  ceremoniea 
and  all  liturgical  ■oleninity  with  the  choroh  of 
GenoTa ;— a  temperament  tliua  linffalar,  adopted 
and  adhKed  to,  in  times  of  unadvanoed  liprht 
and  much  polemical  dieeonanoe,  amid  jamng 
interests  and  political  intrigues,  conyeys  the 
idea  of  something  more  excellent  than  could 
ha?e  been  ezpeeled  fitmi  mere  human  wisdom. 

A  national  establishment  is  ilUfitted  for  its 
pai'pose,  if  it  present  nothing  striking  to  the  ex- 
ternal sensesor  imagination.  In  order  to  answer 
its  design,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  so  outwardly 
attractive,  as  to  attach  the  great  mass  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  to  its  ordinances ;  and  yet  the 
substance  of  these  ordinances  should  be  so  solid 
and  rational,  snd  so  spirituaV  as  to  be  fitted  to 
file  farther  and  still  more  important  purpoae  of 
inffasing  inward  vital  Christianity.  These  cha- 
racters, we  conceive,  are  exhibited  in  the  Angli- 
can church,  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other 
Christian  establishment.  She  alone  avoids  all 
extremes.  Though  her  worship  be  wisely  po- 
pular, it  b  also  deeply  spiritual ;  though  simple, 
It  is  sublime.  She  has  rejected  pompous  cere- 
monies, but  she  has  not  therefore  adopted  an 
ofiensive  negligence.  In  laying  aside  all  that 
was  ostentatious,  she  retained  aU  that  is  solemn 
and  affecting.  Her  reasonable  service  peculiarly 
exemplifies  the  apostle's  injunction  of  praying 
with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the 
heart  To  both  these  the  chief  attention  is  di- 
rected while  the  imagination  and  the  senses  are 
by  no  means  excluded  from  regard.  It  is  our 
«iviour*s  exquisitely  discriminating  rule  applied 
to  another  subject  *  These*  says  he,  (the 
weightier  matters,)  *  ye  ought  to  have  done^  and 
Bot  to  leave  the  others  unwne.* 

If  these  remarks  had  nothing  but  opinion  to 
support  them,  a  different  opinion  might  no  less 
fairly  be  opposed  to  them.  But  let  a  matter  of 
fact  question  be  asked.  Which  of  the  protestant 
establishments  has  best  snswered  its  end :  In 
other  words — in  which  of  the  protestant  coon- 
tries  in  Europe,  have  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Scripture  been  most  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the 
Christian  religion  most  generally  respected? 
If  we  inquire  into  the  present  circumstances  of 
protestant  Europe,  shall  we  not  find  that,  in  one 
class  of  churches  on  the  continent,  the  more 
learned  of  the  clergy  commonly  become  Socini- 
ans ;  while,  among  the  clergy  of  the  other,  there 
appears  a  strange  tendency  towards  absolute 
deism  T  Amongst  the  laity  of  both  churches, 
French  principles*,  it  may  be  feared,  have  so 
much  prevailed,  as  to  become  in  a  great  mea- 
flure  their  own  punishment  For  to  what  other 
cause  but  a  departure  firom  the  faith  of  their  fa- 
thers, can  we  ascribe  their  having  so  totally  lost 
the  ardour  and  resolution,  which  once  distin- 
guished their  ooramonities  7  Infidelity  takes 
from  the  collective  body  its  only  sore  cement, 
and  from  the  individual  his  only  certain  source 
of  courage.  It  leaves  the  mass  of  the  people 
without  that  possession  to  be  defbnded,  in  which 
all  ranks  and  degrees  are  alike  interested ;  and 
takM  from  the  individual  that  pne  principle 


which  alone  can,  at  all  times,  raise  a  human  be- 
ing above  his  natural  weaknesses,  and  make 
him  superior  both  to  pleasure  and  pain.  While 
reli|:ion  was  an  object  with  the  people  alluded 
to,  It  inspired  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest, 
with  a  zeal  to  defend  their  country  against  in- 
vaders who,  if  predominant,  would  have  robbed 
them  of  their  religious  liberty.  But  now,  con- 
cern fiir  religion  being  too  generally  cooled,  thej 
prefer  the  most  disgraceful  ease  to  exertions 
which  would  necessarily  demand  self-denial  and 
miffht  deprive  them  of  that  only  existence  fiur 
which  infidels  can  be  concerned. 

Why  is  it  otherwise  in  England  7  Why  are 
not  we  also  overspread  with  pernicious  princi- 
ples and  sunk  in  base  pusillanimity?— The  Ger- 
mans were  once  as  brave,  the  Swiss  once  as  re- 
ligious as  any  of  us ;  but  bravery  and  religion 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  have  abandoned 
some  of  those  countries  together.  In  England, 
blessed  be  Giod  !  things  present  a  very  different 
aspect  We  have  indeed  much  to  lament,,  and 
much,  very  much  to  blame ;  but  infideliQr  does 
not  triumpk,  nor  does  patriotum  decline.  Why 
is  it  thus  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  temperament 
of  the  Engluh  establishment  has  left  no  room 
for  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  be- 
cause its  public  service  is  of  that  stirring  excel- 
lence, which  must  ever  be  attractive  to  the  im- 
pressible mind,  edifying  to  the  pious  mind,  un- 
impeachable by  the  severest  reasoner,  and  awfhl 
even  to  the  profligate  ? 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our  admi- 
rable establishment,  we  must  not  rest  in  the  su- 
periority of  her /ormt,  excellent  as  they  are,  but 
must  extend  the  praise,  where  it  is  so  justly  due, 
to  the  still  more  important  article  of  her  doc- 
trines. For  afler  all,  it  is  her  luminous  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  that  has  been  the  grand 
spring  and  fountain  of  the  good  which  she  has 
produced.  It  is  the  spirituality  of  her  worship, 
— ^it  is  the  rich  infusion  of  Scripture,* — it  u  the 
deep  confessions  of  sin, — it  is  the  earnest  invo- 
cations of  mercy, — it  is  the  large  enumeration 
of  spiritual  wants,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
correspondent  blessings,  with  which  her  liturgy 
abounds,  that  are  so  happily  calculated  to  give 
the  tone  of  piety  to  her  children. 

In  ibrming  this  invaluable  liturgy,  there  was 
no  arrogant  self-conceit  on  the  one  hand,  no  re- 
linquishment of  strict  judgment  on  the  other. 
The  errors  of  the  Romish  church  were  to  be  re- 
jeeted,  but  the  treasures  of  ancient  piety  which 
she  possessed,  were  not  to  be  abandoned.  Her 
formularies  contained  devotional  compositions, 
not  more  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  than  va- 
luable for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  being  at 
once  simple  and  energetic,  perspicuous  and  pro- 
found. What  then  was  more  suitable  to  the  so- 
ber spirit  of  refbrmation,  than  to  separate  thoee 
precious  remnants  of  ancient  pietj  from  their 
drossy  accompaniments, — and,  whila  these  last 
were  deserveoly  cast  away,  to  mould  the  pure 
gold  which  remained  into  a  new  form,  fitted  at 
once  to  interest,  and  edify  the  public  mind  7 

*  Of  the  vast  importanee  of  thii  one  circamBtanee,  an 
eariy  proof  wa»  |ti  ven.  *  Cranmer,'  tayf  the  learned  aa- 
tbor  of  the  Element!  of  Clirigtian  Theology,  *  found  tba 
people  so  improved  by  hearing  ibe  Epiitles  and  Goepeli^ 
as  to  be  toouflit  to  bear  UMaTteraUoni  te  biA  provided. 
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It  ii  worlhy  of  obflervEtion,  that  in  oil  reibnni, 
whether  ciTil  or  religious,  iviee  tnd  good  men 
prove  themMlves  to  be  sacb,  by  this  infallible 
criterion,  that  thxt  skvem.  altee  for  the  sake 
or  ALTEaiMG,  but  in  their  zeal  to  introduce  im- 
provements, are  conscientiously  careful  to  depart 
no  further  from  established  usages,  than  strict 
duty  and  indispensable  necessity  require. 

instead,  therefore,  of  its  being  any  stigma  on 
our  church  service,  that  it  was  collected  from 
breviaries  and  missals,  it  adds  substanlially  to 
its  value.  The  identity  of  true  Christian  piety, 
in  all  ages,  being  hereby  demonstrated,  in  a  way 
as  satisfactory  to  the  judgment,  as  it  is  interest- 
ing  to  the  heart.  In  such  a  procedure,  Christian 
litorty  was  united  with  Christian  sobriety ;  pri- 
mitive piety  with  honest  policy. — A  whole  com- 
munity was  to  be  attached  to  t^e  new  mode  of 
worship,  and,  therefore,  it  was  expedient  to  break 
their  habits  no  more  than  Christian  purity  de- 
manded.  They  only,  however,  who  actually 
compare  those  of  our  prayers  which  are  selected 
from  Romish  formularies,  with  the  originals, 
can  form  a  just  idea  with  what  discrimmativis 
judgment  the  work  was  executed,  and  what  rich 
improvements  are  often  introduced  into  the  En- 
glish collects,  so  as  to  heighten  the  sentiment, 
yet,  without  at  all  impairing  the  simplicity.  In- 
deed, the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  founders 
of  our  church  were  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings ;  never  Btrenuously 
contending  for  any  points,  not  even  in  that  sum. 
mary  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  was  to  be 
the  established  standard,  but  for  such  as  affect- 
ed the  grand  foundations  of  faith,  hope  and  cha- 
rity. 

How  honourable  to  our  reformers,  and  to  the 
glorious  work  in  which  they  so  successfully  la- 
boured, that  in  the  very  first  formation  of  the 
English  church,  that  care  to  distinguish  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials  should  be  so  strictly 
exercised,  which  the  brightest  philosophical  lu- 
minary in  his  own,  or  peihape  in  any  age,  some 
vears  afler,  so  strongly  recommended,  and .  so 
beautifully  illustrated.  *  We  see  Muses,*  says 
lord  Bacon,  *  when  he  saw  the.  Israelite  and  the 
Egyptian  fight,  he  did  not  say,  why  strive  ye  7 
but  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian.  But 
when  he  saw  two  Israelites  fight,  he  said,  you 
are  6re<Aren,  why  strive  you?  If  the  point  of 
doctrine  be  an  Egyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit ;  but  if  it  be  an  Israelite, 
though  in  the  wrong,  then  why  strive  you  7  We 
see  of  the  fundamental  points  Christ  penneth  the 
league  thus :  ke  that  it  not  aginst  ua  is  for  us.** 
But  of  points  not  fundamental  thus, — he  that  is 
not  again$t  us  ia  toith  ua. 

To  the  eternal  praise  then  of  our  reformers, 
as  well  as  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  be 
it  said,  that  in  their  concern  for  matters  of  faith, 
in  which  concern  they  yielded  to  none  of  their 
contemporaries,  they  intermingled  a  charity  in 
which  they  have  excelled  them  all.  And,  in 
consequence  of  this  radical  and  truly  Christian 
liberality,  a  noble  spirit  of  tolerance  has  ever 
been  the  characteristic  of  genuine  Church  of 
England  divines :  of  those,  I  mean  who  have 
cordially  agreed  with  the  first  reformers,  and 

*  Lord  Baoon  on  tlM  AdvaDoemeat  of  Learning,  book 
second. 


wished  no  deviatioa  from  their  principles,  either 
in  doctrine  or  in  worship;  desiring  neiUier  to 
add  to,  nor  diminish,  the  comely  order  which 
they  had  eelalilished  in  the  public  service ;  nokr 
to  be  dcf  matical  where  they  had  been  enlarged ; 
nor  relaxed  where  they  had  been  explicit :  yet 
ready  at  all  times  to  indulge  the  prejudices  of 
their  weaker  brethren,  and  to  grant  to  others 
that  freedom  of  thought,  of  which,  in  their  own 


case,  they  so  fully  understood  the  value.  Our 
first  refttjpers  were  men  of  eminent  piety,  and, 
happily  ror  the  interests  of  genuine  religion,  far 
less  engaged  in  controversy  than  the  divinee  9f 
the  continent.  Even  those  of  their  own  nation, 
who  differed  from  them  in  lesser  points,  and  with 
whom  they  did  debate,  were  men  of  piety  also, 
and  entirely  agreed  with  them  in  doctrines. 
Hence,  the  strain  of  preaching  in  our  Church 
of  England  divines,  became  less  polemical  and 
more  pious  and  practical,  than  tliat  of  the  clergy 
of  other  churches.  To  this  end  the  book  of  Ho- 
milies was  highly  conducive,  being  an  excellent 
model  which  served  to  sive  the  example  of  use- 
ful and  practical  preaching.  In  this  most  im- 
portent  particular,  and  in  that  of  deot  and  con- 
clusive reasoning,  we  may  assign  im  decided 
superiority  to  Enelish  divines,  above  all  thoee 
of  the  continent,  though  the  latter  may  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  dispute  with  them  the  palm 
of  eloquence. 

From  divines  of  the  above  character,  happily 
never  wanting  in  any  ase,  our  national  establish- 
ment has  ever  derived  its  best  strength  at  home, 
and  its  honour  and  credit  in  foreign  countries. 
These  have  made  the  Anglican  church  looked 
up  to  by  all  the  churches  of  the  reformation. 
Their  learning  has  been  respected,  their  wisdom 
has  been  esteemed,  their  liberality  has  been  loved 
and  honoured,  their  piety  has  Iwen  revered,  by 
all  of  every  protestant  communion  who  were  ca- 
pable of  discerning  and  improving  excellence ; 
nay,  even  in  the  Romish  communion,  they  have 
sometimes  excited  a  degree  of  estimation,  which 
nothing  could  have  called  forth  but  the  most  in- 
disputable  superiority. 

But,  it  is  not  only  in  the  clerical  order  that 
the  kindly  influences  of  the  English  establish- 
ment have  been  manifest ;  they  appear  in  the 
brightest  point  of  view,  in  those  Ulustrious  lay- 
men whose  labours  have  contributed  not  less  to 
raise  the  British  name,  than  the  achievements, 
unexampled  as  they  have  been,  of  our  armies  or 
our  navies.  On  account  of  these  men,  we  have 
been  termed  by  foreigners,  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers; and,  for  the  sake  of  their  writings,  Eng- 
lish has  become  not  so  much  a  fashionable  as, 
what  is  far  more  honourable,  a  kind  of  learned 
language  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
Yet,  in  no  writers  upon  earth,  has  a  sense  of 
religion  been  more  evidently  the  very  key -stone 
of  their  excellence.  This  it  is  which  gives  them 
that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  intellectual  conscien- 
tiousness, that  penetrating  pursuit,  not  of  sub- 
tlety, but  of  truth  ;  that  decorous  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, that  cordiality  as  well  as  sublimity  of 
moral  sentiment  and  expression,  which  have 
procured  for  them,  not  merely  the  suffrage  of 
the  understanding,  but  the  tribute  of  tlie  heart 

And  kt  it  be  attentively  inquired,  how  they 
came  by  this  rare  qualification  7  how  it  happen- 
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ed,  tint  in  them,  to  mach  more  etrikm^Ij  than 
in  the  leanied  and  philoeophical  of  perhape  any 
other  nation,  inereaae  of  knowledge  did  not  ge- 
nerale  aoepticism,  nor  the  oomcioaBnesa  of  tiieir 
mental  strength  inspire  them  with  contempt  for 
the  religion  of  Aeir  country  7  Was  it  not,  that 
that  religion  was  so  modified,  as  equally  to  en- 
dear  itself  to  the  vivid  sensibility  of  yontli,  the 

a  nick  intefligenoe  of  manhood,  me  matured  re- 
eclion  of  ase  and  wisdom  7  That  it  did  not  on 
the  one  hand  conceal  the  beauty  and  naaken  the 
sense  of  vital  troth,  by  cumbrous  and  unneces- 
mtry  adjuncts ; — nor  on  the  mother  hand  withhold 
from  it  that  graceful  drapery,  without  which,  in 
almost  all  instances,  the  imagination,  as  it  were, 
instinctively,  refbses  to  perrorm  its  appropriate 
function  of  conveying  truth  to  the  heart ! — And 
further,  have  not  the  aboVe  invaluable  effects 
been  owing  to  this  also,  that  the  inherent  spirit 
of  christian  tolerance,  which  has  been  described 
as  distinguishing  our  communion  from  everv 
other  national  communion  in  the  world,  by  al- 
lowing  to  their  minds  every  just  claim,  has 
taken  the  best  possible  method  of  preventing  in- 
tellectual  licentiousness  7  In  fine,  to  what  other 
causes  than  those  just  stated,  can  we  ascribe  it, 
that  this  country  above  all  others,  has  been  the 
aeat  of  philosophy,  unbounded  in  its  researches, 
^et  modest  in  its  assumptions,  and  temperate  in 
Its  conclusions? — Of  literary  knowledge,  not 
only  patiently  pursued,  and  profoundly  explored, 
but  wisely  digested  and  usefully  applied  7~Of 
religion,  m  its  most  rational,  most  influential, 
most  christian  shape  and  character ; — not  the 
dreary  labour  of  superstition,  not  the  wild  deli- 
rium  of  fanaticism,  but  the  infallible  puide  of 
reason,  the  invincible  guard  of  virtu^  the  eniov- 
ment  of  present  peace,  and  the  assurance  of  fu- 
ture happiness  7 

But  whatever  providential  causes  have  hither- 
to contributed  among  us  to  restrain  infidelity 
and  profaneness,  have  we  no  reason  to  fear  that 
their  operations  are  growing  less  and  less  pow- 
erful 7  And  should  we  not  bear  in  mind,  that 
it  is  not  the  form  of  our  church  establishment, 
incomparable  as  that  is,  which  can  alone  arrest 
the  progress  of  danger,  if  there  should  arise  any 
declension  of  zeal  in  supporting  its  best  inter- 
ests, if  ever  there  should  be  found  any  lack  of 
knowledge  for  zeal  to  work  with.  The  charac- 
ter  also  of  the  reigning  prince  will  always  have 
a  powerful  effect  either  in  retarding  or  accele- 
rating the  evil. 

One  of  our  most  able  writers  on  history  and 
civil  society,*  is  perpetually  inculcating  that  no 
political  constitution,  no  laws,  no  provision  made 
by  former  ages,  can  ever  secure  the  actual  en- 
joyment  of  political  happiness  and  liberty,  if 
there  be  not  a  zeal  among  the  living  for  the  fur- 
therance of  these  objects.  Laws  will  be  mis- 
oonstnied  and  fall  into  oblivion  and  ancient 
maxims  will  be  superseded,  if  the  attention  of 
the  existing  generation  be  not  alive  to  the  subject 

Surely  it  may  be  said,  at  least  with  equal 
truth,  that  no  excellence  of  our  religious  esta- 
blishment,  no  orthodoxy  in  our  articfes,  no,  nor 
even  that  liturgy  on  whose  excellences  we  have 
deligfated  to  expatiate,  can  secure  the  mainte- 
ntnoe  of  true  religion,  but  in  propoftion  as  the 

*  Psiguson* 


religioas  spirit  it  maintained  in  oci  clergy ;  in 
proportion  as  it  is  difiused  among  the  people ;  in 
proportion  as  it  is  enoonraged  from  the  throne. 
If  Booh  then  be  the  value,  and  eiieh  the  re- 
sults of  the  £2nglish  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
how  high  is  the  destiny  of  that  personage  whom 
the  laws  of  England  recognise  as  its  supreme 
head  on  earth !  How  important  is  it,  that  the 
prince,  charged  with  such  nnezamplod  tmsC, 
should  feel  its  weight,  should  understand  its 
grand  peculiarities,  and  be  habitually  impressed 
with  his  own  unparalleled  responsibilily.  To 
misemploy,  in  any  instances,  the  prerogative 
which  this  trust  conveys,  is  to  lessen  the  stabi- 
lity, and  counteract  the  usefulness  of  the  fkirest 
and  most  beneficial  of  all  the  visible  fidirioa, 
erected  in  this  lower  world !  But  what  an  ac- 
count would  that  prince,  or  that  muiister  have 
to  render,  who  should  $yttematieaUy  debase  this 
little  less  than  divine  institution,  by  deliberately 
consulting,  not  how  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  kept  hirh  in  public  opinion,  influential 
on  public  morus,  venerable  through  the  meek 
yet  manly  wisdom,  the  nnafiected  yet  unble- 
mished purity,  the  energetic  yet  liberal  zeal  of 
its  clergy  ^-j-but,  how  it  may  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  urn  trivial  and  temporary  interests  of  the 
prevalent  party,  and  the  passin|r  hour  7 

Besides  the  distribution  of  dignities,  and  the 
great  indirect  influence  which  Uiis  a^rds  the 
prince,  in  the  disposal  of  a  vast  body  of  prefer- 
ment ;  hu  wisdom  and  tenderness  ofconscienoe 
will  be  manifested  also  in  the  appointment  of 
the  chancellor,  whose  church  patronage  is  im- 
mense.  And  in  the  discharge  of  that  most  im- 
portant trust,  the  appointment  of  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries, the  monarch  will  not  forget,  that  his 
responsibility  is  propo^tionably  the  more  awful* 
because  the  exercise  of  his  power  is  less  likely 
lo  be  coiitrouled,  and  his  judgment  to  be  thwart- 
ed,  than  may  often  happen  in  the  case  of  his 
political  servants. 

Nor  will  it,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed  imper- 
tinent to  remark,  that  the  just  administration 
of  tiiis  peculiar  power  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected as  much,  ^e  had  almost  said  even  more, 
from  a  female,  than  from  a  monarch  of  the  other 
sex.  The  bishops  chosen  by  those  three  judi- 
cious queens,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Caroline, 
were  generally  remarkable  for  their  piety  and 
learning.  And  let  not  the  writer  be  suspected 
of  flattering  either  the  queen,  or  the  bishop  by 
observing,  Uiat  among  the  wisdom  and  abilities 
which  now  adorn  the  bench,  a  living  prelate 
high  in  dignity,  in  talents,  and  in  Christian  vir- 
toe,  is  said  to  have  owed  his  situation  to  the 
discerning  eye  of  his  present  majesty. 

What  an  ancient  cannon,  cited  by  the  judi. 
cious  Hooker,  suggests  to  bishops  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preferment  is  equally  applicable  to  kings. 
— It  exprettly  fofhiddeth  them  to  be  led  by  A»- 
man  affection  in  beitotoing  the  things  of  Goo.* 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Superintendence  of  Providenee  manifeoted  in 
the  local  cireumttancee  and  in  the  einl  and 
reiigiouo  hiatory  of  England, 

*  Tbe  Boeleuasiical  Polity. 
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Aaoita  the  wiovs  labjects  on  which  the 
tnind  of  the  royal  papil  ahoald  be  exercised, 
there  is  none  more  appropriate,  than  that  which 
mig^ht,  perhaps,  be  moet  filly  denominated,  Me 
prmndential  History  of  England,  That  it  has 
not  hitherto  en^faged  attention^  in  any  de|rree 
•oitable  to  its  importance,  is  much  more  an 
apology  for  its  beings,  in  the  present  ftistance, 
specially  adverted  to,  than  reason  for  its  being 
any  longer  neglected. 

The  marks  of  divine  interference,  in  the  ge. 
aeral  arrangement  of  states  and  empires,  are 
rendered  so  luminoos  by  the  rays  which  Scrip* 
tore  prophecy  has  shed  upon  them,  as  to  strike 
every  mmd  which  is  at  once  attentive  and  can- 
did,  with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted.  But,  while 
this  indisputable  truth  leads  us  necessarily  to 
infer,  that  a  like  superintendence  to  that  which 
Is  over  the  whole,  acts  likewise  respecting  all 
the  separate  parts ;  the  actual  tracing  this  su- 
perintendence, in  the  occurrences  of  particular 
nations,  must,  in  general,  be  a  matter  of  diffi- 
oulty  and  doubt,  as  that  light  of  prophecy,  which 
fkJils  BO  brightly  on  the  central  dome  of  the 
temple,  cannot  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  when 
we  turn  into  the  lateral  recesses. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  God*8 
providential  works  shine  so  clearly  *  by  their 
own  radient  light,*  as  to  demonstrate  the  hand 
which  fashioned,  and  the  skill  which  arranged 
them.  And  though  others  are  of  a  more  doubt- 
ful nature ;  yet,  when  the  attainments  of  any 
one  particular  nation  become  matter  of  general 
influence,  so  that  what  was,  at  first,  the  nruit  of 
merely  local  l&bour,  or  the  effect  of  a  peculiar 
combination  of  local  circtlmstances,  becomes 
from  its  obvious  utility  or  intrinsic  excellence 
an  object  to  other  surrounding  countries,  8nd 
Ifrows  at  length  into  an  universal  benefit ; — in 
such  a  distinction,  we  can- hardly  forbear  to 
trace  something  so  like  a  consistent  plan  of  ope- 
Tatioos  that  the  duty  of  obeerving  and  acknow- 
ledging it,  seems  incimbent  on  such  communi- 
ties as  appear  to  have  beeA  thus  signally  favour- 
ed* What  advantage,  for  instance,  has  the 
whole  civilized  world  derived  from  the  philoso- 
phizing  turn  of  the  ancient  Greeks !  How 
widely  extensive,  and  how  durable  has  been  its 
influence. 

Of  what  im^rtance  are  the  benefits,  which 
the  politic  spirit  of  the  Roman  empire  diffused 
among  the  countries  of  Earope,  moet  of  which, 
to  this  day,  acknowledge  the  hand  that  reared 
them  from  barbarism,  by  still  retaining  those 
laws  which  that  hand  transcribed  for  them,  as 
if  Rome  were  allowed  to  do  that  for  men's  cir- 
cumstances, which  Greece  was  permitted  to 
effect  for  their  minds ! 

But  a  third  instance  is  encumbered  with  less 
difficulty, — ^the  designation  of  Judea  to  be  the 
local  source  of  true  religion.  In  this  small  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  what  a  scene  was 
transacted,  and  from  thoae  transactions,  what  a 
series  of  consequences  have  followed,  and  what 
a  system  of  iafluenoes  has  been  derived,  operat- 
ing, and  still  to  operate  on  individuals — comm^ 
nities-— nations,  in  ways,  and  with  effects,  the 
happiest,  or  most  awful,  as  they  are  embraced 
or  rtiected »  and  leading  to  results  not  to  be 
calculated  even  as  to  this  world,-^but  wholly  in- 


conceivable, as  to  that  future  world  where  all 
the  deep  pnrpoees  of  God  are  to  have  their  per- 
fect consummation. 

But,  if  such  has  been  the  method  of  Previa 
dence  in  those  great  designs,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  carried  on  in  the  world,  can  we  sap* 
pose  that  the  same  plan  is  not  substantially  par« 
sued  in  his  present  arrangements?  Are  not 
blessings  still  to  be  conferred  on  society  7  Bless* 
ings.  yet  in  general  unknown,  and  greater  mea^ 
sures  of  those  which  are  already  in  part  attain- 
ed 7 — How  rare,  for  example,  has  been  hitherto 
the  blessing  of  Complete  civil  government««f 
such  a  political  system  as  combines  the  apparent 
contrarieties  of  public  security  with  personal 
liberty  !  An  object  aimed  at  by  the  wisest  legis- 
lators of  earlier  times,  but  regarded  by  them  as 
a  beautiful  theory,  incapable  of  bein^  realiaed  1 
Still  more— »How  limited  is  the  attainment  of 
religious  truth  of  well-weighed  weU-digeoUd  re- 
ligious  bdief — and  of  weU^oncevaedt  weHregUm 
lated  divine  worship  /  Christianity  exists  in  the 
Scripture,  like  virgin  gold  in  the  mine;  but  how 
few,  comparatively,  have  been  able  to  extract  it 
without  loss,  or  to  bring  it  into  public  circular 
tion  without  deplorable  alloy  I  How  erroneous, 
in  most  instances,  are  those  modes  and  exercises 
of  it,  which  are  adopted  by  states  and  gov«n- 
ments ;  and  how  seldom  does  it  seem  rightly 
apprehended,  even  by  the  moet  enlightened  indi- 
viduals !  To  suppose  things  will  always  remain 
in  this  state,  is  little  short  of  an  imputation  on 
divine  wisdom.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  dis- 
astrous are  the  consequences  to  individoals  and 
to  society  ! 

If  there  be  then  a  country,  long  and  signally 
distinguished  in  both  these  knportant  instances 
— in  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been  the  object 
of  universal  admiration ; — in  the  latter,  so  as  to 
have  been  looked  up  to  by  all  the  most  enlight- 
ened parts  of  the  Christian  world. — If  there  be 
such  a  country,  can  we  help  regarding  its  su- 
periority to  other  countries  as  the  result  of  It 
pK>vidential  destination,  as  clear  as  that  which 
allotted  philosophy  to  ancient  Greeoai  and  civil 
polity  to  ancient  Kome  7-^And  may  it  not  even 
be  added,  as  really  divine,  though  not  mirtcu- 
lous,  as  that  which  gave  true  rebgion  to  ancient 
Judea. 

If  England  be  this  community,  if  England  be 
the  single  nation  upon  earth, — where  that  check- 
ed and  balanced  ^vemment,— that  tempera- 
ment of  monarchic,  aristocratic  and  popular 
rule,  which  philoeophic  statesmen,  in  ancient 
times,  admired  so  much  in  theory,  has  been 
actually  realized-^— If  it  be  also  distinguished  by 
a  temperament  in  religious  concerns  little  less 
peculiar,  is  not  every  Uiinking  member  of  such 
a  community  bound  to  acknowledge  with  deep. 
»e8t  gratitude,  so  extraordinary  a  distinction  1 
And  what  employment  of  thought  can  be  more 
interesting  than  toirace  the  providential  means 
by  which  such  unexampled  benefits  and  bless- 
ings have  been  conferred  upon  our  country ! 

To  enter  at  large  into  so  vast  a  subiect,  would 
be  an  impracticable  attempt,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present  It  would  itself  furnish  mate- 
rials for  a  volume  rather  than  for  a  few  pages  ;* 

*  The  train  of  thought  pursued  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  at  well  as  tome  of  the  tbooghts  themselves, 
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and  to  treat  it  with  jastioe  would  be  a  task,  to 
which  the  beet  informed  and  profoandeet  mind 
would  alone  be  competent    A  few  scattered 
obaenrations,  therefore,  are  all  that  we  can  pre- 
tend to  oflfer,  not  however  without  hope,  that 
the  J  will  ezcitoto  a  deeper  and  more  extended 
inTeetijration.    We  are  told  by  St.  Paul,  that 
*he  who  made  of  one  blood  aU  nations,  fixed 
not  only  the  time  before  appointed  (the  epochs 
of  their  rise  and  foil)  but  also  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation.'    The  result  of  this  created 
arrangement,  respecting  the  grentsT  divisions 
of  the  earth,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  separated, 
yet  connected  by  that  inland  ocean  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  have  been  already  noticed.    But, 
nothing  has  been  more  pregnant  in  its  conse- 
quenees  in  this  general  plan  than  the  insulated 
■itnatHn  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  our 
national  circumstances. — If  we  are  at  thu  day 
free,  while  so  many  neighbouring  nations  are 
enslaved. — If  we  stand  •root,  while  they  are 
trampled  on-^let  us  not  entirely  attribute  it  to 
any  superiority  in  ourselves,  of  spirit,  of  wis- 
dom, or  strength ;  but  let  us  also  humbly  and 
frrateffaUy  ascribe  it  to  that  appointment  of  the 
Creator,  which  divided  us  from  the  continent 
of  Europe.    Had  we  been  as  accessible  to  the 
ar«e  of  France,  as  Holland,  Switzerland,  or  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  w%  miebt  perhaps  have 
been  involved  in  the  same  calamities*    But  we 
cannot  stop  here.    The  entire  series  of  our  his- 
lory,  as  a  nation,  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  been  derived  from  this  source  ;  and  every 
link  in  the  chain  of  our  fortune  bears  some  sig- 
nificant  mark  of  our  local  peculiarity.    With- 
out this,  where  would  have  been  our  commer- 
cial opulence  or  mtr  maritime  power?  If  we 
had^o^  been  distinct  as  a  coufllry  we  had  not 
been  distinct  as  a  people.    We  might  ha v#  im- 
bibed Uie  taints,  been  moulded  by  the  manners, 
wmA  tm  merged  in  the  greatness  of  our  more  pow- 
arful  neighbours.    It  was  that  goodness  which 
ifcsde  us  an  island,  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
ear  national  happiness.    It  was  by  placing  vs 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters  that  the  Almighty 
prepared  our  country  for  those    providential 
nees  to  which  it  has  served  and  is  yet  to  serve 
in  the  great  scheme  of  his  dispensations.    Thus, 
then,  we  behold  ourselves  raised  as  a  nation 
•bovn  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  that  very 
circumstance  which  made  our  country  be  re- 
garded, two  thousand  years  ago,  only  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  refuse  of  the  Roman  empire ! 

To  this,  evidently,  it  has  been  owing,  that 
amongst  us,  the  progress  of  society,  from  bar- 
barianism  to  high  improvement,  has  not  only 
been  more  regidar,  but  mote  radical  and  entire, 
as  to  all  the  portions  and  circumstences  of  the 
body  politic,  than  in  any  instance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Shut  in  from  those  deso-. 
lating  blaste  of  war  which  have  ever  and  anon 
been  sweeping  the  oontinent^the  culture  of  our 

botlr  here,  and  in  one  or  two  forroor  panares  may  per- 
haps be  reoof  niaed  by  the  Rev.  and  learned  Doctor  Mil- 
ler, late  feUow  of  Trinity  College,  Oublin,  ae  a-kin  to 
those  viewt  of  providential  hialory,  which  he  las  fpven 
in  a  oounie  of  lectures  in  that  college.  The  author 
gladly  acknowledges  having  received,  through  a  friend, 
a  fhw  valuable  hints  A-om  this  source,  of  which  it  is 
terneetly  hoped  the  public  may  in  due  ikne  be  put  iu  liill 


moral  soil  has  been  lees  impe^pd,  and  the  aeeda 
which  have  been  sown  have  yielded  ampler,  aa 
well  as  maturer  harvests.  We  have  had  our 
vicissitudes— but  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. They  seem  clearly  providential,  and 
not  fortuitous ;  since  it  is  cerUin  that  the  agita- 
tions which  we  have  experienced,  and  the  ap- 
parent dilamities  which  we  have  suffered  have 
been,  in  almoet  eiBrj  instance,  signally  condu- 
cive to  our  advancement  When  England  be- 
came possessed  hj  the  Saxons,  she  appeared 
only  to  be  sharing  the  fote  of  other  European 
countrins ;  all  of  which,  about  that  period,  or 
soon  after,  became  the  prey  of  similar  hordes 
of  invaders.  But  a  difference  of  result,  in  our 
particular  instance,  arising  chiefly  from  our 
insular  situation,  after  some  time,  presente  it- 
self to  us,  as  already  marking  that  bapfqr  des- 
tination with  which  Providence  intended  to  fo^ 


vour  us. 


It  has  been  observed  by  historians,  that  when 
an  sxmy  of  thoee  northern  invaders  took  pos- 
session of  any  country,  they  formed  their  estab- 
lishment  with  a  view  of  self-defence,  much  more 
than  to  civil  improvement  They  knew  not 
how  suddenly  they  might  be  attacked  by  soma 
successful  army  of  adventurers ;  and  therefore 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  *  a  feudal  kingdom  resem- 
bles a  miliUry  esteblishment,  rather  than  a 
civil  institution.*  *  Such  a  policy,'  adds  the 
same  historian,  *  was  well  calculated  for  defonce, 
against  the  assaulto  of  any  foreign  power ;  but 
ito  provisions  for  the  intorbr  order  and  tran- 
quillity of  society,  was  extremely  defoctive ;  the 
principles  of  disorder  and  corruption  being  dis- 
cernible in  that  constitution  under  ite  best  and 
most  perfect  form.** 

To  this  *  feudal  system,'  however,  the  newly 
established  potentates  of  the  continent  seem  to 
have  been  impelled  by  necessity;  but  an  inevi- 
teble  consequence  was,  that  that  taste  for  liberty, 
which  had  animated  their  followers  in  their 
native  foreste,  could  no  bnger  be  cherished, 
and  was  of  course  dooaned  to  extinction. 

In  BriUin  alone  such  a  necessity  did  not 
exist  The  possession  of  the  country  being 
once  accomplished,  ite  tenure  was  comparativaly 
secured  by  the  surrounding  ocean.  Defonce 
was  not  to  be  neglected ;  but  danger  was  not 
imminent  Thus  no  new  habit  was  forced  on 
the  new  settlers,  so  as  to  expel  their  original 
propensities;  and  accordingly  whatever  means 
of  safoty  they  might  have  resorted  to  against 
each  other,  during  the  multiplicity  of  theee 
go^rnments,  we  see  at  the  distance  of  four 
centuries,  Alfred,  turning  from  successful  war- 
fare against  invaders,  to  exercise  that  consum- 
mate wisdom,  with  which  his  mind  was  en- 
riched, in  systematizing  those  very  aboriginal 
princijiles  of  Saxon  liberty.  A  civil  polity  was 
thus  erected,  which  was  not  only  in  its  day  the 
most  perfect  scheae  of  government  that  had  yet 
existed,  but  it  also  ^as  formed  ofsuoh  materials, 
and  esteblished  on  such  a  solid  foundation,  as 
never  after  to  be  wholly  demoliAed ;  until  at 
imgth,  it  has  been  gradually  wrought  into  that 
magnificent  fobric,  which,  through  the  blesa- 

*  Robertson*!  View  of  the  Bute  of  Euippe,  Hlpflted 
to  Charles  V.  Sect  1.  ^ 
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inf  of  heaven,  wat  thia  day  the  glory  and  the 
defence  of  our  island. 

In  these  nidimenta,  then,  of  the  first  English 
constitution,  let  us  gratefully  recognize  the  first 
most  striking  indication  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence presiding  over  oar  country.  A  genius, 
the  first  of  his  as^,  is  raised  in  a  remote  and 
insulated  part  of  Europe, — where  at  fint  view, 
it  might  be  thought  his  talents  mtist  be  destitute 
of  their  proper  sphere  of  action.  But  in  what 
other  European  country  could  his  enlarged 
Tiews  have  been  in  any  adequate  degree  re- 
alised?— Where  the  feudal  government  was 
•ftablished,  such  wis^and  liberal  arrangements 
as  those  of  Alfred  were  necessarily  precluded  ; 
at  least  they  oould  not  have  been  introduced, 
without  stripping  such  a  government  of  its 
essentM  characters ;  Alfred's  system  being  as 
strictly  cietZ,  as  the  other  was  military.  He 
provided  sufficiently  for  external  safety,  but  it 
was  internal  security  and  tranquility  to  which 
his  exquisite  policy  was  pecoliarly  directed. 
And  from  its  correspondence  with  right  reason, 
with  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  with 
the  local  circuinsCanoes  of  the  country,  it  m 
rooted  iteelf  in  the  English  soil,  as  to  out-lve 
all  the  storms  of  civil  discord,  as  well  as  the 
long  winter  of  the  Norman  tyranny. 

Is  it  not  then  remarkable  that,  when  such'  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  exist- 
ed  in  that  very  sequestred  spot  should  arise  an 
individual,  so  precisely  fitted  to  turn  them  to^ 
what  appears,  their  allotted  purpose  ? 'Had  there 
not  been  an  Alfred  to  accomplish  the  work,  all 
these  capabilities  might  soon  have  vanished,  and 
our  national  happiness  never  have  been  realized. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  Alfred  lived  without  his 
appropriate  sphere  of  action,  he  would  no  dottbt 
have  been  a  saccessful  warrior,  a  gracious 
prince,  and  clearly,  as  far  a^^he  state  of  men's 
ninds  admitted,  a  fViend  to  letters,  and  such 
rude  arts  as  were  then  in  use ;  but  he  would  not 
have  been  veneratedf  at  the  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand  years  as  the  founder  of  the  best  scheme  of 
laws,  and  the  happiest  system  of  government, 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  Such  a  correspon- 
dence, then,  of  so  distinguished  an  agent  to  so 
apt  a  sphere  of  action,  and  attended  with  results 
00  permanent,  so  beneficial,  and  so  widely  i^ 
fluenttal  on  human  society,  was  surely  far  above 
fortuitous  coincidence.  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary,  an  adaptation  so  self-evident,  as  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  over- 
ruling Providence  7 

It  18  true,  that  by  the  Normfln  conquest,  the 
benefits  derived  from  this  wise  and  happy  es- 
tablishment appeared  for  the  time  overwhelmed 
by  a  threefold  tyranny, — regal,  feudal,  and  ec- 
elesiasticaL  But  this,  on  an  attentive  view, 
will  appear  no  less  to  have  been  over-roled  for 
good.  To  repress  for  the  purpoee  of  excitement, 
and  to  employ  gross  admixtures  in  order  to 
higher  purification,  are  procedures  congruous 
with  all  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  tf  condltntion  formed  in  so  dark  an  age, 
and  adapted  to  so  mde  a  people,  there  could  he 
little  more  than  the  crude  elements  of  such  a 
political  system,  as  more  advanced  times  would 
require.  jTet  had  the  enjoyment  of  those  earlier 
privileges  remained  ondistorbed,  nothing  better 


might  have  been  aimed  at !  and  Instead  of  that 
progressive  advance,  with  which  we  have  been 
blessed,  our  nation  might,  at  this  day,  haw  only 
been  distinguished  by  a  blind  and  stupid  attach- 
ment to  some  obsolete  forms  of  liberty,  from 
which  all  substantial  worth  hid  long  since  de- 
parted. For  the  prevention  of  such  an  evil, 
human  fbresight  could  make  no  provision ;  and 
we  may  now  Ibok  back  with  wonder,  on  the 
wisdom,  as  well  as  efficacy  of  the  proceee..  The 
original  plan  was  guarded  by  the  tame  graciona 
hand,  until  the  habits  induced  by  it  were  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen ; — ^then  it  was  ioe- 
pended,  that  they  miffht  struggle  to  regain  it ; 
and  by  the  activity  thus  excited,  and  more  and 
more  elicited  by  new  competitions,  they  drirht 
at  length  attain  to  the  highest  civil  and  political 
happiness,  which  has  been  enjoyed  in  lM>  in^ 
perfect  state  of  being. 

But  on  a  yet  more  enlarged  view  of  mr  na- 
tional prepress,  shall  we  not  be  led  to  conclude, 
that  something  more  than  the  improvement  of 
our  political  eonrititution  was  in  the  design  of 
Providence,  when  the  Norman  dynastj  becamo 
possessed  of  the  throne  7  A  far  more  important 
reformation,  than  that  of  human  laws,  or  poli- 
tical systems  was  at  length  to  tako^lace.  And 
in  this  great  ecclesiastical  revolution,  England 
was  intended  to  act  «  conspicuous  part  For 
this,  even*  these  preparatory  steps  wonld  be  ne- 
cessary. And  may  we  not  clearly  trace  snch 
steps  from  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  7 
The  encroachments  of  the  papal  see  had,  tiH 
then,  been  comparatively  little  felt  in  England. 
Bat  the  Norman  princes  introduced  foreign 
bishops,  who  exercised  in  the  church  as  galling 
a  dominion,  as  that  of  their  jroyal  patrons  in  the 
state.  'The  tonscienoes  of'^  me^,*  sayfl^Sir 
Wilttam  Blackstone,  'were  enslafid  %y  sour 
ecclesiastics,  devoted  to  a  foreign  power  and 
unconnected  with  the  civil  state  under  w^h 
they  lived ;  who  now  imported  from  Rome,  for 
the  first  time,  the  whole  farrago  of  snperstitioaa 
■ivellies,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
blindness  and  corruption  of  the  timet,  between 
the  first  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk,  and 
the  Norman  conquest.** 

Had  these  pernicious  practices  hoengraduaUy 
and  ituentibly  introduced,  as  they  were  in  most 
countries  on  the  continent,  they  wonld  have 
been  inevitably  combined  with  the  common  ha- 
bits of  the  people.  But  being  thus  suddenly  and 
forcibly  imposed,  in  conjunction  too  Wtth  snch 
a  mass  of  political  grievances,  their  almost  ne- 
cessary tendency  was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  resist, 
ance.  We  accordingly  find,  that  in  every  ad- 
vance which  was  made  towardq^regaining  a  fVee 
government,  a  conquest  was  gained  over  some 
mstances  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  political 
'tyranny;  than  which,  what  more  eflbctual  course 
could  the  most  sagacious  fbresight  have  pursu- 
ed, for  rousing  th«  national  mind  from  the  dead 
drowsiness  of  superstition,  aad  preparing  it  to 
give  a  cordial  reception  to  that  light  of  reUgiooa 
truth,  which,  when  the  proper  season  should 
arrive,'waa  to  beam  forth  with  pecnliar  bright, 
ness  on  this  favoured  country  7 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  encroachments  and 

•  Biackstone*s  Oomnwntaries,  voL  Iv.  last  Ik'" 
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MveritMf  that  we  are  to  regard  the  Norman  go- 
▼ernment  aa  an  instrument  of  Providenoe.  It, 
doaktleaa,  was  the  means  of  much  direct  and 
positive  good.  The  minds  of  Englishmen  need- 
ed improvement,  still  more  than  their  civil  con- 
stitntion.  Alfred  had  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  learning,  as  well  as  of  jurisprudence,  amongst 
his  OQjantrymen ;  but  to  inspire  a  barbtfrous  peo- 

Sle  with  a  love  of  literature,  w«s  what  neither 
e  nor  his  master,  Charlemagne,  was  able  in 
any  great  degree  to  accomplish.  An  advance 
of  general  civilizatbn  was  necessary  to  strike 
out  snoh  a  disj^ition ;  and  it  was  not  until  to- 
ward the  begmning  of  the  13th  century,  that 
any  part  of  Western  Europe  appeared  to  have 
beea  visited  with  the  dawn  of  an  mtellectual 
"day.  A  connexion,  therefore,  with  the  continent 
previously  to  that  period,  could  not  have  served 
the  moral,  and  might  have  injured  the  political 
intece«^  of  our  island.  But  that  it  should,  just 
at  that  time,  be  brought  into  such  circumstances, 
as  should  ensure  its  partidpation  in  all  the  men- 
tal acquirements,  of  the  neighboufing  countries, 
appears  evidently  to  bespeak  the  same  snperin. 
tendence,  as  in  the  instances  already  noticed. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  event  of  the  En- 
glish refbriaation,  that  we  perceive,  as  has  been 
already  observed,*  the  most  striking  marks  of 
divine  direction ;  and  it  seems  to  discover  to  us, 
why  it  has  pleased  God  to  distinguish  us  by  to 
many  previous  instances  of  favour.  We  were 
not  only  to  be  blessed  with  the  light  of  truth 


ourselves,  but  we  were  to  be  in  some  sort,  *  a  city^  spirit,  whc^  when  called  to  it,  were  similarly  pre 


set  upon  a  hill.*  The  peculiar  temperament  of 
the  English  protestant  establishment,  which 
places  it  in  a  kind  of  middle  line  between  the 
churches  of  the  ooi^ent,  has  been  also  noticed 
in  ^ibrmer  chapter.  But  is  it  not  evident,  that 
our  naUonrf  church,  humanly  speaking,  decived 
that  temperament  from  a  preyiously  formed  na- 
tigpal  character?  *The  English,*  says  Voltaire, 
'  into  whom  nature  has  infused  a  spirit  of  inde- 
nendence,  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  reformers, 
but  mitigated  them,  and  composed  from  tben>« 
religion  peculiar  to  themselves.*!  It  is  seldom, 
that,  on  such  a  subject,  this  acute  but  most  per- 
▼erted  pen  has  so  justly  described  the  fact  cut, 
what  a  striking  testimony  is  this,  not  only  to  the 
worth  of  that  national  character,  which  thus  dis- 
tinguished itself  from  the  whole  Christian  world, 
but  also  to  the  depth  of  that  Divine  wisdom, 
which  made  so  many  remote  and  unconnected 
contii^pii  nswork  together  in  producing  so  va- 
luable a  result! 

In  establishing  a  religion,  which  is  founded 
on  truth,  and  which  consists  essentially  in  the 
love  of  God  and  jnan,  what  more  suitable  dispo- 
sitions could  there  be  provided,  than  an  indepen- 
dent epirit  and  a  mitigating  temper  7  That  both 


agitations  of  the  seventeentk  century,  endem* 
voured  to  preserve  to  the  English  church  esta- 
blishment that  very  temperament,  which  had  so 
happily  entered  into  its  first  formation.  Nor  can 
we  pass  over  the  care  which  was  taken,  in  the 
very  occurrences  of  the  reformation,  for  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  independent  spirit  of  the  English, 
and  als»  for  perpetuating,  in  the  establishment 
itselfi  that  mild  and  mitigating  temper  which 
had  influenced  its  first  founders. 

It  was  indispensable  that  the  change  in  the 
church  estabUsbment  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  paramount  powers  of  the  state ;  they  alone 
beinJif  either  legally,  or  naturally  competent. 
But  no  act  of  a  king  or  council,  or  even  of  a  par- 
liament, was  adequate  to  effect  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  public,  that  rational  and  cordial  ao* 
quiescence  in  the  new  state  of  things,  without 
which  it  must  have  been  inefficient,  as  to  inflo* 
enee,  and^inseoure  as  to  duration. 

But  fbrthis,  Providence  itself  made  admirable 
provision.  The  pious  and  amiable  Edward  was 
kept  upon  the  throne,  until  all  that  was  neoes. 
sary  to  be  done,  in  an  external  and  political  way 
htd  been  effected.— »Then,  lor  a  time,  the  old 
s^rttem  was  permitted  to  return,  with  a|l  its  hor- 
rible  accompaniments,  in  order,  as  it  should 
seem,  that  the  protestant  church  of  England 
might  not  rest  upon  human  laws  alone,  but  might 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  same  essential 
principles  with  those  of  the  apostolic  church, 
and  to  have  been  constituted  by  men  of  a  like 


rable  reformers,  need  not  here  be  proved.  Nor 
is  it  neoessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  the  Enjgrlish  Taws  and  constitution,  to 
form  such  dispositions  fe  those  who  lived  within 
their  influence.  If  this  tendency  were  doubtful, 
a  striking  fact  in  afler  times  might  serve  to  il- 
lustrate  it  I  mean,  that  steady  weal  with  which 
all  the  great  constitutional  lawyers,  during  the 

•  Chap,  XXIV. 

t  Pieele  de  Loais  XIV.  ebapi  xzxu. 


pared  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 

The  service  that  these  illustrious  men  had 
done,  by  their  temperate  wisdom,  and  admirable 
judgment,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  in  compiling 
suek  a  liturgy,  and  establishing  such  a  worship, 
and  such  a  form  of  doctrine,  is  ever  to  be  held 
in  grateful  remeiqliranoe.  But  their  passive 
virtue,  their  primitive  heroism,  in  patiently,  and 
even  joyfblly  dying  for  those  truths  which  they 
had  conscientiously  adopted ;  this  it  was  whica 
established  protestantism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  populace !  They  saw  the  infernal  cru- 
elty of  the  popish  leaders,  and  the  calm  magna, 
nimity  of  the  protestant  martyrs.  They  saw 
these  holy  men,  whose  connexion  with  secular 
politics  might  be  thought  to  have  corrupted 
them,  and  whose  high  station  in  society  mi^ht 
be  supposed  to  have  enervated  them,  facmg 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  with  more  than 
human  tranquillity !  They  saw  all  this,  and  the 
Impression  made  upon  them  was  like  that  which 
wa«  made  on  the4sraelites  at  Mount  Carmel,  by 
the  event  of  the  memorable  contest  between  the 
priests  of  Baal,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord. 
Aooordinglv  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  excited  universal  joy.— *The  acqui. 


these  were  eminently  exemplified  by  our  vene-  .escence  of  the  people  in  the  cnanges  made  by 


Henry,  ind  even  by  ESdward,  were  little  more 
than  acts  of  necessity,  and  therefore  implied  no 
revolution  in  the  general  opinion.  But  nois  it 
was  evinced,  b^  every  possible  proof,  that  a  tho- 
rough detestation  of  popery  had  extended  itself 
through  the  whole  community,  *  Were  we  to 
adopt,*  says  Goldsmith,  *  the  maxim  of  the  ca- 
tholics, that  evil  may  be  done  for  the  production 
of  good,  one  might  say,  that  the  persecutions  in  ' 
Mary*s  reign  were  permitted  only  to  tiring  the 
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1iin|rdoiii  over  to  tbe  |irolettaiit  religrion.  The 
|)eople  had  fbrmerly  been  compelled  to  embrace 
It,  and  their  feari  indnced  them  to  conform,  but 
now  almoet  the  whole  nation  were  protestants 
from  inclination/  Nothing  can  aurel^be  more 
juat  than  the  aabetance  of  uiia  sentiment  The 
Jivelj  writer  seems  only  to  have  forgotten  that 
we  maj  ascribe  to  divine  Providence  the  per- 
mission of  evil,  in  order  to  a  greater  good,  with- 
4Mit  sanctioning  any  mazim,  revolting  in  theory, 
or  dangerous  in  practice. 


CHAP.  XXXDu 

The  iame  tubjeet  eentinued.  ToUrant  amrit  of 
the  ekureh.  Circunutanee*  which  lea  to  the 
revolution — And  to  the  jprovidentitd  nicee$$ion 
of  the  houoe  qf  Hanover. 

Thb  circumstances  attending  the  reformation, 
which  has  been  most  regretted,  was,  that  a  por- 
tion  of  the  protostanto  were  dissatisfied  with  it, 
as  not  coming  up  to  the  extent  of  their  ideas ; 
and  that  this  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
dissent,  which  broke  the  uniformity  of  public 
worship,  and  led,  at  length,  to  a  temporarjfr  over- 
throw, both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  con- 
•titution. 

On  these  evente,  as  human  transactions,  our 
imbject  does  not  lead  us  to  enlarge.  If  the  above 
remarks,  with  thoee  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  on 
the  peculiar  characters  of  tlie  English  establish, 
ment  be  just,  these  persons,  however  conscien- 
tlons,  were  opposing,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
an  institution  which,  from  ite  excellent  tendency 
and  effecte,  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
Providence.  But  may  not  even  their  opposition, 
and  subsequent  dissent,  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  those  other  transactions,  which 
have  been  mentioned ;  that  is,  as  permitted  by 
the  all- wise  Disposer,  in  order  to  beneficial  re- 
suite,  which  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things, 
according  to  our  conception,  have  been  equally 
produced  through  any  other  instrumentality! 
For  example :  did  it  not  supply  the  aptest  means, 


militant  7  and  would  thev  not  fit  it  for  anawsr- 
ing  all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian  esteblishment, 
far  better  than  if  it  had  possessed  that  exclntive 
ascendancy,  which  shoold  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  passive,  and  almost  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity even  of  active  virtue  7 

That  the  Schism  of  which  we  speak,  was  per- 
mitted by  Providence,  for  some  such  purpose  as 
that  just  described,  appears  probable,  from  the 
agreement  of  such  an  intention  with  that  wise 
and  temperate  plan  by  which  the  reformation 
had  been  effected ;  from  the  obvious  consistency 
of  providing  for  the  continuance  of  that  mode- 
rate and  mitigating  temper  of  the  first  reform- 
ers; and,  above  all,  hecause  it  is  evident  that 
the  event  in  question  has  actually  answered  thia 
valuable  purpose :  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
our  church  having  been  generally  as  muoh  dia- 
tinguiahed  for  candour  towards  those  who  differ- 
ed from  them,  as  for  ability  and  firmness  in 
maintaining  their  own  more  enlarged  mode  of 
conduct 

That  they  could  not  have  so  fully  manifosted 
these  amiable  and  truly  Christian  qualities,  in  a 
stete  of  things  where  there  was  nothing  to  call 
them  forth,  is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  umost  as 
certain,  that  even  their  possession  of  such  vir- 
tues must  depend  upon  their  having  had  motives 
to  exercise  them.  We  acoordinglv  perceive,  in 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  great  luminaries  of 
our  church,  not  only  a  happy  prevalence  of  li- 
beral  principles,  and  chariUble  feelings,  but  also 
the  very  process,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  which 
these  principles  and  foelings  were  formed.  From 
having  continually  in  their  view  a  set  of  persons, 
who  had  eubetantially  the  same  faith,  yet  differ- 
ed in  modes  of  worship,  we  see  them  acquiring 
a  peculiar  habit  of  distinguishing  between  the 
essentials  and  circumstantials  of  religion.  Their 
judgment  becomes  strong,  as  their  charity  be- 
comes enlarged,  and  above  all  other  divinec, 
perhaps,  they  investigate  religion  as  philoso- 
phers, without  injury  to  the  humility  of  their 
faith,  or  the  fervency  of  their  devotion.  In  al- 
moet  every  other  communion  (though  with  some 
admirable  exceptions)  deep  contemplative  piety 
often  appears  associated  with  some  sentiment  or 


r  or  example :  aia  ic  not  supply  ine  apieai  means,    oiien  appears  associaiea  wiui  some  senumeni  or 
which  we  can  conceive,  for  answering  the  im-  hpractioe,  which  is  apt  to  abate  our  estimation  of 


portent  purpose,  which  was  mentbned  abov&— 
the  nerpetuating  in  the  eBtaUiehment  iieelf,  that 
mila  and  mitigating  temper,  te^tcA  had  $o  tig- 
naUy  influenced  iU  first  founder $, 

It  Christian  virtue  be,  in  every  instance,  the 
result,  and  the  reward,  of  conflict ;  and  if  each 
virtue  be  formed,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  opposite  vice ;  then  may  we  not  deem  it  mo- 
rally certein,  that  a  Christian  community,  which 
*  God  delighted  to  honour,*  should,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, have  an  opportunity  suiteble  to  Ite 
circumstances,  of  not  being  *  overcome  of  evil,' 
hot  of '  overcoming  evil  with  gond  7*  And  would 
it  not,  therefore,  appear  probable  that,  though  it 
riiould  possess  that  political  strength,  and  that 
portion  of  outward  dignity,  which  might  be  ne- 
eessary  to  ite  efiioiency  as  a  national  esteblish- 
roent,  it  shoold  also  have  some  oppoeition  to  en- 
eoonter,  some  trials  to  sustain,  some  calumnies 
|d  tnzmount,  some  injuries  to  forgive  ?  Would 
not  such  oircnmstances  strengthen  ite  claim  to 
being  deemed  an  integral  part  of  the  church 

.  10 


the  rationality  of  the  party,  or  if  rationality  be 
preserved,  there  is  too  often  some  diminution  of 
the  pious  affections.  And  what  proves,  that, 
from  the  seeming  evil  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
God  has  by  his  overruling  influence  dMuced 
this  good,  is,  that  the  cominetaef  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, and  this  high  description  of  character,  have 
not  been  commonly  united,  bi^  that  seasons 
which  peculiarly  called  forth  in  churchmen^he 
exercise  of  Christian  forbearance,  were  also  sin- 
gularly fruitful  in  examples  of  this  sublime  and 
philosophic  piety.* 

In  fact,  whether  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  church  of  England 
was  formed,  the  language  in  which  she  ex- 
presses her  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  the 
spirit  which  pervades  all  her  formularies,  or  the 
temper  which  has  dbtinguished  the  first  found- 
ers, and  all  their  genuine  successors ;  she  evi- 
dently  appears  designed  by  Eternal  Wisdom  to 

*  Bee  bishop  Burnet's  history  of  his  own  times. 


no 
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have  been  a  tolerant  charch ;  and  by  beingf  aiich, 
to  be  the  means  of  serving  the  ^eat  caoae  of 
Gkristianity,  in  certain  important  inetancea ; 
which  could  only  be  acoomplisbed  in  a  state  of 
religiouM  liberty.  In  too  many  other  Christian 
countries,  the  established  relief  ion  Jus  appei^ed 
ia  rest  entirely  upon  a  political  foundation.  In 
consequence  of  this,  men  of  lively  talents  have 
too  generally,  in  such  countries,  become  infidels. 
In  Engrland,  the  tolerant  nature  of  the  church 
establishment,  in  honourably  maintaining,  and 
giving  the  highest  reverence  to  a  national 
rorm  of  worship,  but  allovring  individuds  their 
unrestrained  choice,  has  left  religion  itself  to 
be  a  matter  of  reason  and  conviction,  as  really 
as  it  was  in  the  primitive  times ;  and  the  con- 
sequence  has  been,  that  reason  and  conviction 
have  signally  done  their  part.  Infidels  have 
made  their  utmost  efforts,  with  every  aid  that 
perverted  talents  and  misapplied  learning  could 
give  them ;  but  all  they  could  accomplish,  has 
been  to  call  forth  far  more  powerful  minds  to 
defeat  them  with  their  own  weapons;  and  to 
demonstrate,  that  though  the  divine  religion  of 
the  Gospel  leans  on  political  support,  for  the 
eake  of  greater  public  utility,  yet  its  appropriate 
strength  is  that  of  invariable  reaBon^  irrefragiUe 
truth,  and  $elf.eviderU  exeeUenee. 

And  while  the  English  establishment  has  thus 
served  the  general  interests  of  religion,  she  has 
most  substantially  served  herself.  Making  her 
appeal  to  reason,  she  has  been  estimated  accord- 
ingly ;  and  what  she  has  not  endeavodred  to  ex- 
tort by  force,  haa  been  greatly  yielded  to  her 
from  rational  attachment.  It  was  natural,  that 
the  toleration  which  was  given,  should,  in  so 
exclusive  a  community,  be  largely  made  use  of. 
But  this  leaves  room  for  the  establishment  to 
try  its  comparative  "fitness  to  attach  more  minds, 
.  in  which,  be  it  said  without  invidiousness,  the 
result  has  at  all  times  been  such,  as  signally  to 
atrengthen  whatever  has  been  adduced  to  illus- 
trate the  high  providential  uses  of  the  establish- 
ed church  of  England. 

Still,  however,  as  the  natural  and  proper  ten- 
dency of  the  very  best  things  may  be  tnwarted 
by  opposite  influences,  we  ought  to  be  aware 
that  the  genuine  tendency  of  the  establishmenf 
to  attach  men's  minds,  and  recommend  itself 
by  its  own  excellence,  should  not  be  trusted  in 
80  confidentially,  as  that  any  of  those  to  whom 
this  precious  deposit  is  committed  should,  from 
an  idea  that  Its  Influence  cannot  be  weakened, 
become  supine,  Vrfiild  its  enemies  are  alive  and 
active.  We  do  not  mean,  that  they  should  op- 
post  the  adveivaries  of  the  church  by  aerimo* 
nia«s  controversy,  but  by  the  more  appropriate 
weapons  of  activity  and  diligenca  We  may 
reasonably  presume,  that  the  Almighty  having 
wrought  such  a  work  for  us  at  the  Reformation, 
will  still  continue  his  blessing,  while  the  same 
means  are  employed  to  maintain,  which  were 
used  to  establish  it.  But  to  this  end  every  aid 
should  be  resorted  to,  every  method  should  be 
devised,  by  which  the  groat  mass  of  the  people 
may  be  brought  to  the  public  worship  of  the 
church.  To  one  most  important  means  we  have 
already  adverted,*  and  it  cannot  be  too  much 

•Cliap.xvUi. 


insbted  on — that  the  lower  classea,  funong  whieh 
the  defbction  is  greatest,  should  betimes  receive 
an  impression  on  their  minds,  not  only  of  God*s 
goodness  and  mercy,  but  of  his  power  and  sv- 
premaef;  and  also,  that  God  is  the  real  oricinal 
authority  by  which  *  kings  reign,  and  prmoss 
decree  justice  ;*  by  which  obedience  and  loyalty 
to  government  are  enforced,  and  all  the  subor- 
dinate duties  of  life  required  of  them.  It  is  from 
the  pulpit,^undoubtedly,  that  every  duty,  both  to 
God  and  man,  is  best  inculcated,  and  with  a 
power  and  sanction  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  is 
the  clergy  that  must  prepare  for  God  foithful 
servants  and  true  worshippers ;  and  for  the  king 
a  willing  and  obedient  people. 

But  the  clergy,  however  zealous,  pious,  and 
active,  cannot  find  time  to  do  all  that  might  be 
done.  A  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  clergy 
themselves.  The  minds  of  children  should  be 
univer9aUy  fomiliarized  with  the  moving  stories, 
and  their  affections  excited  by  the  amiable  cha- 
racters in  the  Bible.  When  the  beautiful  alle- 
gories of  the  New  Testament  have  been  not  only 
studied,  but  properly  interpreted  to  them ;  when 
their  memories  have  been  stored  with  such  sub- 
jects and  passages  as  constantly  occur  in  preach- 
ing, the  service  of  the  church,  by  becoming 
more  intelligible,  will  become  more  attractive. 
And  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  their  re- 
ligious instructions,  there  should  be  mixed  a 
constant  sense  of  their  oi9n  churek,  the  privi- 
leges belonging  to  it,  the  mischief  of  deputing 
from  it,  the  duties  which  lie  upon  them  as  mem- 
bers of  it.  They  should  be  taught  the  nature 
of  the  government  of  this  church,  the  authority 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  their  doty  and  ob- 
ligations, not  as  children  only,  but  through  lift 
to  its  ministers.  They  should  be  taught  what 
all  the  offioes  and  institutions  of  the  church 
mean ;  that  none  of  them  are  empty  ceremonies, 
but  arrangements  of  genuine  wisdom,  and  to  ba 
valued  and  used  accordingly. 

We  wiir  venture  to  say,  that  were  such  a 
mode  of  training  the  lower  classes  every  wher€ 
adopted,  they  would  then,  not  oeeaMionaUy^  faU 
in  with  the  stream  on  Sundays,  and  be  mixed* 
tbey  know  not  why,  with  a  congregation  of 
customary  worshippers ;  but  they  would  cobm 
with  ability  to  understand,  and  dispositions  to 
prefer  the  established  mode  of  worship ;  their 
ideas  and  sent^ents  would  readily  mix  and  as- 
similate with  what  they  saw  and  heard.  And 
thus  an  habitual  veneration,  both  for  the  church 
and  its  pastors,  would  be  an  additional  prepara- 
tion for  the  gradual  influence  of  real  religion  cm 
their  minds.  But  while  these  modes  of  instrue* 
tion  may  be  maintained  by  the  leisure  and  the 
liberality  of  the  laity,  the  clergy  must  be  the 
lifo,  and  soul  and  spirit  of  them. 

But  to  return. — ^Perhaps,  in  a  fair  view  of  the 
importance  of  that  truly  Christian  liberty,  whieh 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  1688  has  been  esta- 
blisbed  in  England,  it  might  be  doubted,  whether 
this  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  on  account  of 
which,  the  civil  rights  of  the  English  communi- 
ty were  so  providentially  foatered.  Certain  it 
is,  that  at  every  period  of  our  history  when  an 
advance  is  made  in  civil  matters,  some  step  ap- 
pears generally  to  have  been  gained  in  ecclesi.^ 
astical  concems  also:  and  the  oompletion  of  the 
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mm  is  equally  that  of  the  other.  Bat  it  aeeme 
«a  if  the  distinct  mgeocf  of  Providence,  in  brin^- 
inff  oar  church  to  that  avoared  and  established 
toferance,  which  was  alike  oon^nial  to  iU  spi. 
rit,  and  neoasaary  to  its  purpose,  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  series  of  interpositions 
which  haa  been  referred  to  in  the  oiril  history 
of  the  country*  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  toleration  of  our  church  is  connected  with 
our  national  love  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 
state  also  is  toleranL* 

The  long  reign  of  queen  EHiiabeth  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  oonsoli- 
dating  and  perpetuating  the  great  work  which 
had  iMcn  accomplished.  Daring  that  period,  all 
the  energies  of  the  prerogative  were  exercised 
for  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  the  established 
religion.  And  may  we  not  believe,  that  this  was 
necessary,  till  the  new  order  of  things  should 
have  established  itself  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 

That  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty  was 
folly  enjoyed  in  England  till  the  revolution,  will 
not  be  denied.  And  that  the  weak,  and  some, 
times  most  erroneous  conduct  of  the  race  of 
Stuart  was  providentially  over-ruled,  so  as  to 
lead  to  that  glorious  consummation,  b  equally 
obvious.  May  we  not  then  suppose,  that  this 
family  was  brought  upon  the  throne  for  this 
purpose,  when  we  see,  that  when  that  object 
was  ripe  for  accomplishment,  the  family,  in  its 
male  line,  was  excluded  fVom  the  sovereignty, 
on  the  clearest  grounds  of  invincible  necessity, 
and  hopeless  bigotry;  an  event,  the  occasion 
for  which  was  as  much  to  be  deplored,  as  its 
motives  are  to  be  revered,  and  its  consequences 
to  be  gloried  in.  This  revolution  was  one  of 
those  rare  and  critical  cases,  which  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  by  discontent  or  dis. 
affection.  It  was  a  singular  instance  when  a 
high  duty  was  of  necessity  superseded  by  a 
higher ;  and  when  the  paramount  rights  of  law 
and  conscience  united  in  urging  the  painful  but 
irresistible  necessity. 

God  has  made  human  society  progressive,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  order  of 
Providence.  At  some  periods,  this  progress 
seems  accelerated.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  preside  over  communities,  to  mark 
all  such  perioids,  and  instead  of  resisting,  to  re- 
guiate  the  progress.  This  did  not  the  unfortu- 
nate house  of  Stuart  Their  political  errors 
shall  not  here  be  enumerated.  Probably  they 
would  have  been  preserved  from  them  'if  they 
had  not  fought  against  divine  Providence,  in  se- 
varal  instancep.  The  spirit  of  the  English  re- 
formation was  that  of  rational  but  strict  piety. 
This  strictness,  the  conduct  both  of  James  and 
even  of  the  first  Charles,  had  a  tendency  to  ex. 
tinguish,  by  sanctioning,  and,  in  a  degree,  en- 
joining the  profanation  of  the  Lord*8  day.  The 
order  of  public  worship,  as  established  by  the 
reformers,  was  sufiicienlly  majestic ; — ^no  deco- 
rous circumstance  being  wanting,  no  exception- 
able ceremonies  being  admitted.  Instead  of 
wisely  and  steadily  guarding  this  admirable  ar- 
rangement from  encroachments,  the  unfortunate 
Charles  endeavoured  to  bring  back  these  genu- 

•  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  was  a  most  unhappy 
instance  of  departure  from  this  spirit  in  the  reign  oi 
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flections,  and  other  ceremonies  which  the  first 
reformers  had  discarded ;  and  enforced  these  in- 
novations by  a  severity,  still  more  abhorrent 
flt>m  the  temper  of  the  Anglican  church.  Un- 
der such  mismanagement,  these  dissentient 
principles,  which  existed  since  the  reformation, 
were  fanned  into  that  furious  flame,  from  which 
the  Engliah  constitution  in  church  and  state 
seems  to  have  come  forth  nnhurt,  only  because 
the  designs  of  over-ruling  Providence  required 
their  preservation. 

The  second  Charles,  untaught  by  the  calami, 
ties  of  his  virtuous  but  misguided  father,  disre- 
garded all  principle  in  his  public,  and  outraged 
all  decency  in  his  private  conduct  His  reign 
was  a  continual  rebellion  against  that  ProvL. 
deuce,  which  had  destined  the  English  nation 
to  exemplify,  both  good  ffovernment  and  good 
morals,  to  the  surrounding  world.  Perhaps, 
however,  nothing  short  of  the  enormities  of  him- 
self, and  the  misconduct  of  his  successor,  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  impel  the  English,  after 
the  miseries  they  had  so  lately  experienced  from 
anarchy,  to  the  vindication  of  their  just,  consti- 
tutional rights.  And  probably  again,  they  would 
not  have  posaessed  that  temper,  which  kept 
them  from  demanding  more  than  their  just 
rights,  if  they  had  not  received  that  previous 
discipline  from  the  hand  of  heaven.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  when  the  house  of  Stuart  wae 
dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  England,  that  same 
Providence  caused  a  respite  in  favour  of  those 
two*  princesses  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
vices  of  their  father's  house.  Of  these,  the  elder 
was  made  a  chief  instrument  In  the  great  work 
which  was  to  be  accomplished.  She  was  a  cor- 
dial proteilant,  and  a  pious  Christian :  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  her  marriage  with  that  prince, 
who  was  appointed  to  perfeol  our  liberties,  was 
a  special  link  in  the  chain  of  intermediate 
causes.  She  became  a. true  English  sovereign  i 
a  lover  of  the  establishment,  and  an  example  of 
christian  charity.  Strictly  and  habitually  de- 
vout amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  court,  she 
was  prepared  to  meet  death  with  almost  moro 
than  resignation. 

The  character  of  her  sister  was  much  les9 
impressive ;  her  good  qualities  being  better 
fitted  for  a  private  life  than  a  throne.  It  would 
bo  hard  to  charge  her  with  inheriting  the  faults 
of  her  ancestors,  from  all  the  grosser  instance* 
of  which  she  was  clearly  exempt  Yet  there 
certainly  appears,  in  her  attaehmpnt,  much  of 
that  weak  subjection  of  jniad^  (and  a  little,  it 
may  be  feared  of  that  dissimulation  too,)  Which 
had  been  so  manifest  in  some  former  nitfnavhs 
of  her  family.  Yet  even  this  Weakness  was 
overruled  to  great  purposes.  Had  her  attach- 
ment to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  been  more 
moderate,  the  duke  might  not  have  possessed 
that  supreme  authority,  which  enabled  him  to 
humble,  by  so  unexampled  a  series  of  victories, 
that  power  which  had  been  the  scourge  of  pro- 
testantism,  and  the  pest  of  Ekirope.  And  had 
her  temper  been  less  mutable,  it  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  accomplish  a  peace,  when  the 
reasonable  ends  of  war  had  been  so  fully  an* 
swered. 

•Mary  and  Anne. 
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It  would  almost  aeem  that  the  issoe  of  this 
princeas  waa  deemed  by  ProWdenoe  too  oentral 
a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  be  entnuted 
with  the  newly  renoTated  constitution.  A  more 
distant  connexion  had  already  been  speeiallv 
trained  for  this  most  important  trust,  thoujjrh 
with  little  apparent  probability  of  beinjr  called 
to  exercise  it,  the  princess  Anne  having  been 
no  less  than  seventeen  times  pregnant*  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  her. 
family,  at  length  turned  the  eyes  of  the  English 
public  towards  the  princess  Sophia ;  from  hence- 
forth she  and  her  issue  were  reoognixed  as  pre- 
sumptive heirs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the 
events  which  occurred  during  the  last  years  of 
queen  Anne*s  reign,  served  not  a  little  to  en- 
banco  to  all  who  were  cordially  attached  to  the 
English  constitution,  the  providential  blessing 
of  so  suitable  a  succession. 

A  more  remarkable  event  is  scarcely  to^  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Nothing 
oonld  be  more  essential  to  the  interests  of 
British  liberty,  than  that  thev,  who  were  con- 
cerned  for  its  maintenance,  should  be  possessed 
of  the  promptest  and  most  unexceptionable 
means  of  filling  the  vacant  throne.  No  prince 
was  fitted  to  their  purpose,  who  was  not  zed- 
ously  attached  to  the  protestant  religion ;  and  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  such  a  title,  on  ground  of  consanguinity, 
as  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy 
might  be  as  little  departed  from  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  would  admit*  For  the  se- 
curing of  both  these  radical  objects,  what  an 
adequate  provision  was  made  in  the  princess 
Sophia,  and  her  illustrious  offiiprin||[  I  The  con- 
nexion thus  near  was  made  interestiqg  by  every 
circumstance  which  oould  engage  the  hearts 
of  English  protestants.  The  princess  Sophia 
was  the  only  remaining  child  of  that  only  re- 
maining daughter  of  James  the  first,  who  \aelng 
married  to  one  of  the  most  zealous  protestant 
princes  of  the  empire,  became  his  partner  in  a 
series  of  personal  and  domestic  distress,  in 
which  his  committing  himself,  on  the  cause  of 
the  protestants  of  Bohemia,  involved  him  and 
his  family  for  near  half  a  century.  In  her,  all 
the  rights  of  her  mother,  as  well  as  of  her  father, 
were  vested ;  and  while  by  the  electorial  dignity, 
(of  which  her  father  had  been  deprived)  being 
restored  to  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Hanover, 
she  seemed,  in  par^  compensated  for  the  afflic- 
tions of  her  earlier  life,— her  personal  character, 
in  which  distinguished  wit  and  talents  were 
united  with  wisdom  and  piety,*  both  these  last 
prohaUy  taught  her  in  the  school  of  adversity, 

Erocured  for  her  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
er^  as  well  as  the  veneration  of  those  whose 
religious  sentiments  were  congenial  with  her 
own. 

Such  was  the  mother  of  George  the  first! 
She  lived,  enioying  her  bright  focuhies  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  to  see  a  throne  prepared 
for  her  son  far  more  gbrious  than  that  from 
which  her  father  had  been  driven  ;  or,  what  to 
her  excellent  mind  was  still  more  gratifying, 

*  See  M.  Chevreau*!  character  of  tlw  Princen  Sophia, 
quoted  by  Addinnn.  Freeholder,  No.  30.  See  also  her 
two  letters  to  Biihop  Burnet,  in  his  lift  anneaed  to  kU 
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she  saw  herself  preserved,  after  the  eztinotlini 
of  all  the  othA  brancheaof  her  pat«rnal  houses 
to  fhrnish  in  the  most  honourable  instance  pos- 
sible«  an  invaluable  stay  and  prop  for  that  causSr 
on  account  of  which  her  parenta  and  their  chiU 
dren  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  *  sufibred  the 
loss  of  all  things.' 

Whether«  then,  we  consider  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  as  the  means  of  finally 
estaUishing  our  civil  and  religbus  oonstitutiouy 
which  then  only  can  be  regarded  as  having  at- 
tained a  perfect  triumph  over  #very  kind  of 
oppression  ;^-or  whether  we  view  it  as  a  most 
signal  act  of  that  retributive  goodness  which 
has  promised  *that  every  one  who  forsaketh 
house,  or  brethren,  or  lands,  for  his  sake,  ahall 
receive  manifold  more  even  in  this  present 
life.*  I  say,  in  whichsoever  light  we  con- 
template it,— especiaUy  if  we  connect  it  with 
the  series  of  events  in  £ngland<-«and,  above  all, 
compare  it  with  the  fota  of  the  family  from 
which  the  parent  princess  had  sprung — but 
which,  afler  being  chastised  to  no  purpose,  wa» 
rejected,  to  make  room  for  those,  who  had  su^ 
fered  in  so  much  nobler  a  cause,  and  with  so 
much  better  effect,— what  can  we  say,  but  with 
the  Psalmist,  *that  promotion  cometh  neither 
from  the  east,  nor  fh>m  the  west,  nor  yet  fronv 
the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge;  he  putteth 
down  one,  and  setteth  up  another.  For  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
is  red ;  it  is  full  mixed,  and  he  poureth  out  of 
the  same.  But  as  for  the  dregs  thereof,  all  tho 
wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out,  and* 
drink  them.  All  the  horns  also  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off,  but  the  horns  of  the  righteous' 
shall  be  exalted.' 

Another  less  momentous,  yet  highly  interest-- 
ing  instance  of  providential  remuneration,  coo« 
nected  with  this  great  event,  must  not  be  passed 
over.  It  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  a  living 
and  a  near,  observer*  *  A  wife,'  says  bishop- 
Burnet,  *  was  to  be  sought  for  prince  Charle» 
(the  emperor's  brother,  whom  the  allies  wished 
to  establish  on  the  Spanish  throne)  among  the* 
protestant  courts,  for  there  was  not  a  suitable 
match  in  the  popish  eourts.  He  had  seen  the 
princess  of  Anspach,  and  was. much  taken 
with  her,  ao  that  great  applications  were  made- 
to  persuade  her  to  change  her  religion ;  but  she 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a  crown  at  so 
dear  a  hite.  And  soon  after,  she  was  married 
to|the  prince  Electoral  of  Brunewiek;  whicb 
gave  a  gbrious  character  of  her  to  this  nation. 
And  her  pious  firmness  is  like  to  be  rewarded^ 
even  in  this  life,  by  a  much  better  crown  than 
that  which  she  rejected.**  Surely  this  portion 
of  our  queen  Caroline's  history  deserves  to  be- 
had  in  perpetual  remembrance ! 

The  same  prelate  speaking  of  king  William* 
says,  *  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  up* 
by  God,  to  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  The  thirty 
years,  from  the  year  1673  to  his  death,  in  whiclr 
he  acted  so  great  a  part,  carry  in  them  so  many 
amazing  steps  of  a  glorious  and  distinguishing 
Providence,  that  in  the  words  of  David  he  may^ 
be  called, — The  man  of  God*9  right  hand^  ioAms 
he  made  Hrong  for  hirnadf.* 

*  Burnet's  own  times,  YKfl, 
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*"  Bat  ifdiefe  were^st  gronifts  for  this  re. 
mark  respecting  this  pvtioilHr  period,  and  this 
indi?idaai  peraooage :  what  sbra  we  say  of  the 
entire  cbali)  of  provideases,  which  runs  through 
oar  whole  national  history,  from  the  landing  of 
our  Sazo^  ancestors  tottto  present  hour  7  May 
it  not  be  conidently  asked,  Is  there  at  this  day 
a  nation  upon  earth,  whose  circumstances  ap. 
pear  so  clearly  to  have  been  arranged,  and  bound 
together,  by  the  hands  of  mil, '  who  does  what- 
■oever  he  pleiwit,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  7* 

That  the  purposes  of  this  great  scheme  have, 
as  yet  been  most  inadequately  answered,  as  far 
as  our  fVee  agency  is  concerned,  is  a  deep 
ground  for  our  humiliation,  but  no  argument 
against  the  reality  of  providential  direction.  The 
Sacred  history  of  the  Jews,  the  only  people  who 
have  been  more  distinguished  than  ourselves, 
jHPesents  to  us*  not  only  their  unparalleled  obli- 
gations to  the  Almighty,  but  also  a  series  of  such 
abuses  of  those  mercies,  as  at  length  brought 
upon  them  a  destruction  as  unexampled  as 
their  guilt  The  great  purposes  of  heaven  can- 
not be  frustrated ;  but  the  instrument  which  em- 
barrassed the  process  may,  too  surely,  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  the  beneficial  results, 
and  be,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinguished  vic- 
tim pf  indignation.  Thus  Judea,  in  spite  of 
all  it«  apostacies,  was  made  subservient  to  its 
original  object.  In  spite  of' the  barrenness  of 
the  parent  tree,  the  mystic  branch  was  made 
to  spring  from  its  roots ;  but  this  purpose  being 
once  served,  the  tree  itself,  nourished  as  it  had 
been  with  the  chief  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
with  the  richest  dews  of  heaven,  was  *  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire.* 

Let  England,  let  those  especially  of  rank  and 
influence,  and,  above  all,  let  the  personage 
whose  high,  but  most  awful  trust  it  may  be  to 
have  the  delegated  oversight  of  this  vineyard, 
which  God  has  *  fenced  and  planted  with  the 
choicest  vine  ;*  let  all  feel  the  weight  of  their 
responsibility,  and  avert  those  judgments  which 
divine  justice  may  deem~  commensurate  to  our 
abused  advantages ! 

We  have  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  the 
whole  civilized  world!  Such  have  been  the 
blessings  conferred  upon  us,  and  such  have  been 
the  bright  lights,  from  time  to  time,  raised  up 
among  us,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  But 
what  would  the  effect  have  been,  if  our  unexam- 
pled constitution,  correspondent  to  its  native 
design,  had  called  forth,  not  the  unblushing, 
because,  unpunishable,  baseness  of  party  pro- 
fligacy, but  the  unfettered,  disinterested,  unani- 
mous, exertion  of  commanding  talent,  of  ener- 
g«tio  application,  and  of  invincible  virtue !  if  a 
flcdicitode  to  digest  the  principles,  to  imbibe  the 
apiiit,  and  to  exemplify  the  virtues  of  our  illiis- 
trioos  worthies  had  been  as  assiduously  excited 
by  preceptors  in  their  pupils,  and  by  parents 
in  their  children,  as  a  blind  admiration  of  them, 
or  a  blinder  vanity  on  account  of  them : — ^if  those 
worthies  had  been  as  sedulously  imitated,  as 
they  have  been  loudly  extolled ;  and  above  all, 
if  our  national  church  establishment  had  been 
as  universally  influential,  as  it  is  intrinsically 
admirable  in  its  impressive  ordinances,  its  be- 
aignaot  spirit,  and  its  liberal,  yet  unadulterated 
dootrinea :— We  mean  not,  if  these  e£foots  had 
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been  produced  to  any  improbable  Utopian  extent, 
but  in  that  measure,  which  was,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  possible,  and  which  the  moral  Gover- 
nor of  the  Universe  had  an  equitable  right  to 
look  Ibr. — If  this  had  been  realized,  who  can 
say  what  evils  might  have  been  prevented,  what 
good  might  have  been  accomplished?  How 
might  protestantism  have  spread  through  En- 
rope,  did  oar  national  morals  keep  pace  with 
our  profession  7  How  happily  might  the  sound 
philosophr  of  the  English  school,  when  thui 
illustrated,  have  precltuied  the  impious  princi- 
pies  and  the  blasphemous  language  of  Voltaire 
and  his  licentioos  herd !  And  how  would  the 
widely  diffused  radianoe  of  oor  then  unclouded 
constitution  have  poured  even  upon  surrounding 
countries  so  bright  a  day,  as  to  have  made  ra* 
tional  liberty  an  object  of  general,  but  safe  pur- 
suit, and  left  no  place  for  thoee  works  of  dark- 
ness  by  which  France  has  degraded  herself 
and  outraged  human  nature ! 

Shall  we  then  persevere  in  our  inattention  to 
the  indications  or  Providence  7  Shall  we  persist 
in  our  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  talents  committed 
to  us  7  Shall  we  be  still  anconscions  tiiat  all  our 
prosperity  hangs  suspended  on  the  sole  will  of 
God,  and  that  ue  moment  of  his  ceasing  tosos- 
tain  us,  will  be  the  moment  of  our  destruction  ? 
And  shall  not  this  be  felt  particularly  by  those 
who,  by  being  placed  highest  in  the  community, 
would,  in  such  a  ruin,  be  the  most  signal  vie 
tims,  so  they  may  now  do  most  toward  averting 
the  calamity  7  On  the  whole,  what  is  the  almost 
audible  language  of  heaven  to  prince  and  peo- 
ple, to  nobles  and  commoners,  to  church  and 
state,  but  that  of  the  great  Author  of  oor  religion 
in  his  awful  message  to  the  long  since  desolated 
churches  of  Asia  7  *  Repent,  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  thee 
with  the  sword  of  my  mouth ;  and  I  will  kill 
thy  children  with  death,  and  all  the  churches 
shall  know  that  I  am  he  that  searcheth  the 
reins  and  hearts,  and  I  will  give  to  every  one 
of  yoa  aocordtng  to  your  works.* 


CHAP.  XL. 

On  ChritUanity  a$  a  prineipU  tf  aeft'os,  et* 
jpedaUy  as  it  re$pwU  ra jtreme  nUer$. 

CHaianANrrT  is  not  an  ingenious  theory,  a 
sublime  but  impracticable  speculation,  a  fanci- 
ful invention  to  exercise  the  genius  or  sharpen 
the  wit ;  but  it  is  a  system  for  common  appre- 
hension, for  general  use,  and  daily  practice.  It 
is  critically  adapted  to  the  character  of  man, 
intelligible  to  his  eapacity,  appropriated  to  hie 
exigencies,  and  accommodated  to  his  desires- 
It  contains,  indeed,  abetruse  mysteries  to  exereisa 
his  faith,  to  inure  him  to  submission,  to  habi- 
tuate him  to  dependence ;  but  the  sublimest  of  ite 
doctrines  involve  deep  practical  oonsequenoes. 

Revelation  exhibits  what  neither  the  philoeo- 
phy  of  the  old,  nor  the  natural  religion  of  the 
modem  sceptic,  ever  pretended  to  exhibit,  a  oom- 
naot  system  of  rirtoes  and  graces*  Philooophy 
boasted  only  fair  ideae,  ind^ndentvirtaaa,aDd 
dieoomioetad  duties.    Ghristiamtj  preeenti  v 
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nnniiitilated  wkole^  in  wUeb  a  lew  umpto  bat 
momantouf  premiiM  induce  a  chain  of  conM- 
qnenoM  oommensnrate  with  the  immortal  na- 
ture of  man.  It  is  a  echeme  which  not  only 
cjie^lajB  every  duty,  but  dieplays  it  in  its  just 
limitation  and  reUtive  dependence;  maintaining 
a  lovely  symmetry  and  fair  proportion,  which 
arise  from  the  beautiful  oonnezion  of  one  virtue 
with  another,  and  of  all  virtues  with  tliat  faith 
of  which  they  are  the  fruits. 

But  the  paramount  excellence  of  Christianity 
is,  that  its  effects  are  not  limited,  like  the  virtues 
of  the  Pagans,  to  the  circumscribed  sphere  of 
this  world.  Their  thoughts  and  desires,  though 
they  occasionally  appeared,  from  their  sublimity, 
to  have  been  fitted,  for  a  wider  range,  were  in  a 
mat  measure  shut  in  by  the  dark  and  narrow 
bounds  of  the  present  scene.  At  most,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  had  but  transient  glimpses  of  eva- 
nescent light,  which,  however,  while  they  lasted, 
made  them  often  break  out  into  short  but  spirit- 
ed  apostrophes  of  hope,  and  even  triumph.  The 
Stoics  talked  deeply  and  eloquently  of  self-denial, 
but  never  thought  of  extending,  b^  its  exercise, 
their  happiness  to  perpetuity.  Philosophy  could 
never  give  to  divine  and  eternal  things,  sufficient 
distinctness  or  magnitude  to  induce  a  renuncia- 
tioQ  of  present  enjoyment,  or  to  insure  to  the 
oonqueror,  vbo  should  obtain  a  victory  over  this 
world,  a  crown  of  unfading  glorv.  It  never  was 
explained,  exoopt  in  the  page  of  Revelation,  that 
God  was  himself  an  abundant  recompence  for 
every  sacrifioe  which  can  be  made  for  his  sake. 
StiU  less  was  it  ascertained,  that,  even  in  this 
li&,  Ood  is  to  the  good  man  his  refbge  and  his 
■trength,  *  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble.* There  is  more  rational  consolation  for 
both  worlds,  in  these  few  words  of  the  Amighty 
to  Abraham,  *  Fear  not,  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy 
exceeding  great  rewardt*  than  in  all  the  happy 
eonjectnres,  and  ingenious  probabilities,  of  aU 
the  phikisophers  in  the  world. 

Tlie  r^igion,  therefore,  which  is  in  this  little 
work  meant  to  be  inculcated,  is  not  the  gloomy 
austerity  of  the  ascetic ;  it  is  not  the  fierce  into- 
lerance of  the  bigot,  it  is  not  the  mere  assent  to 
historical  evidenoe,  nor  the  mere  formal  obser- 
vances  of  the  nominal  Christian.  It  is  not  the 
extravagance  of  the  fimatic,  nor  the  extermi- 
nating wal  of  the  persecutor :  though  all  these 
ftint  shadows,  or  distorting  caricatures  have 
been  firequenily  exhibited  as  the  genuine  por- 
traits of  Christianity ;  by  those  who  either  never 
■aw  her  face,  or  never  came  near  enough  to  de- 
lineate her  fairly,  or  who  delighted  to  misrepre- 
sent and  disfigure  her. 

True  religion  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  so- 
ber,  nioet  efficient,  most  natural,  and  therefore 
most  happy  exercise  of  right  reason.  It  is,  in- 
deed, rationally  made  predominant  by  such  an 
apprehension  of  what  concerns  us,  in  respect  to 
our  higher  nature,  as  sets  us  above  all  undue 
attraction  of  earthl^^  objects;  and  in  a  great 
measure,  finpa  the  mind  from  its  bondage  to  the 
body.  It  is  that  inward  moral  liberty  which 
gives  a  man  the  mastery  over  himself,  and  ena- 
Mae  him  to  pursue  those  ends  which  his  heart 
and  his  oonscienoe  approve,  without  yielding  to 
any  of  those  warping  influences,  by  which  all, 
except  genuine  (^ristiaos,  must  be,  more  or  less, 


led  captive.  Ui  a  word,  it  is  the  influent!^ 
knowledge  of  Huf,  whomio  know  ie  wisdom— 
whom  to  fear  is  rectitude— whom  to  love  is  hap> 
piness.  A  principle  this,  so  just  in  rational 
creatures  to  their  infinite  owner,  benefactor,  and 
end ;  so  demanded  by  all  that  is  perceivable  in 
outward  nature,  so  suggebted  by  al^  thiA  is  right, 
and  so  required  bv  all  that  is  wrotog  in  the  nu^ 
man  mind,  that  the  common  want  of  it,  which 
almost  every  where  presents  itself^  is  only  to  be 
accounted  ior  on  the  supposition  of  human  na- 
ture being  under  some  unnatural  perversion, 
some  deep  delirium,  or  fatal  intoxication ;  which 
by  filling  the  mind  with  sickly  dreams,  renders 
it  insensible  to  those  facts  and  verities,  of  which 
awakened  nature  would  have  the  most  awful  and 
most  impressive  perception. 

Thus,  to  awaken  our  reason,  to  make  us  sen- 
sible of  our  infatuation,  to  point  us  to  our  true 
interest,  duty,  and  happiness,  and  to  fit  us  for 
the  pursuit,  by  making  us  love  both  the  objects 
at  which  we  are  to  aim,  and  the  path  in  which 
we  are  to  move,  are  the  grand  purposes  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  If  moral  rectitude  be 
an  evil ;  if  inward  self-enioyment  be  s  grievance, 
if  a  right  estimate  of  aU  things  be  folly ;  if  a 
cheerful  and  happy  use  of  every  thing,  according 
to  its  just  and  proper  value,  be  misery ;  if  a  su- 
preme, undeviating  attachment  to  every  thing 
that  is  true  and  honest,  and  pure,  and  just,  and 
lovely,  and  of  ^ood  report,  be  vreakness :  in  short, 
if  the  true  relish  for  every  thing  substantiaUy 
useful,  every  thing  innocently  pleasant  in  life, 
with  the  prospect,  when  life  is  ended,  of  fblicity 
unspeakable  and  eternal,  be  moping  melancholy, 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  ought  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  to  be  treated  with  neglect, 
or  viewed  with  suspicion ;  as  if  it  were  hostile 
to  human  comfort,  unsuitable  to  high  station,  or 
incompatible  with  any  circumstances  which 
right  reason  sanctions. 

The  gospel  is,  in  infinite  mercy,  brought  with, 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  poor  and  the  igno^ 
rant ;  but  its  grandeur,  like  that  of  the  God  who 
gave  it,  is  not  to  be  lowered  by  condescensioiu 
In  its  humblest  similitudes,  the  disoemidg  mind 
will  feel  a  majestic  simplicity,  identical  with 
that  of  created  nature ;  and  in  its  plainest  lee- 
sons,  an  extent  of  meaning  which  spreads  into 
infinitude.  When  we  yield  ourselves  to  its  in- 
fluences, its  effects  upon  us  are  correspondent  to 
its  own  nature.  It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
every  kind  of  false  greatness,  but  it  leaves  us  in 
a  more  confirmed,  and  far  happier  enjoyment  of 
all  which  really  gives  lustre  to  the  character, 
which  truly  heightens  the  spirit,  which  strength- 
ens, ennobles,  and  amplifies  the  mind.  It  an- 
nounces to  us  a  spiritual  sovereign,  to  whose 
unseen  dominion  the  proudest  potentates  of  the 
earth  are  in  unconscious,  but  most  real  subjee- 
tion ;  but  who,  notwithstanding  his  infinite  great- 
ness, condescends  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
every  human  heart  that  truly  yields  to  his  infla- 
enoe ;  supprefkiog  in  it  every  unruly  and  nnhaj^ 

Ey  passion ;  animating  it  with  e^rery  holy  and 
eavenly  temper,  every  noble  and  generous  vir- 
tue ;  fitting  it  for  all  the  purposee  <n  Providenoa^ 
and  fortifying  it  against  calamities,  by  a  peace 
*  which  passeth  all  understandinfjr.* 
That  this  is  a  view  of  Christianity,  ibandod 
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m  Irreframbb  &ot,  tnd  peeolitrly  denwndin; 
our  regard,  appears  fh>in  the  uniform  language 
of  its  divine  author,  respecting  himaelf  and  his 
mission,  on  all  oocasions  where  a  snmmary  an- 
nnnoiatioB  was  fitting.  It  is  a  spiritual  king, 
dom,  on  the  eve  of  aotoal  establishment,  of  whieh 
he  gives  notice.  To  this  ohimate  idea,  the  other 
great  purposes  of  his  incarnation  are  to  be  re- 
ferred, lliey  over  whom  he  means  to  reign  are 
attainted  rebels.  He,  therefore,  so  fulfils  every 
demand  of  that  law  which  they  had  violated,  as 
to  reverse  the  attainder,  on  grounds  of  eternal 
justice.  The^  were,  also,  captives  to  a  usurper, 
whose  mystonoos  power  he  lias  so  broken  as  to 
disable  him  from  detaining  any  who  are  cor- 
dially  willing  to  break  their  bonds.  And  having 
thus  removed  all  obstacles,  he  ofiers  privileges 
of  infinite  benefit;  and  demands  no  submission ; 
no  dereliction,  no  observance,  bat  what,  in  the 
very  naitQre  ef  things,  are  indispensable  to  the 
recovery  of  moral  health,  moral  liberty,  and  mo- 
ral  happiness :  and  what  Hv,  by  the  giaebus  in- 
iuences  of  his  ever-present  Spirit,  will  render, 
not  only  attaiaaUe,  but  delightful  to  the  honest 
and  htimUe  heart 

The  royal  person,  then,  should  early  and  con* 
■tantly  be  habituated  to  consider  herself  as  pecu- 
liarly onder  the  government,  and  in  a  most  espe. 
eial  manner  needing  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  this  Almiffhty  Sovereign ;  looking  tohis  word 
for  her  best  light,  and  to  his  Spirit  for  her  best 
■trength ;  performing  all  that  she  undertakes, 
ia  tM  manner  most  petfootly  conformed  to  his 
laws,  and  most  clearly  subservient  to  the  into- 
resto  of  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  submitting  all 
avento  to  his  wisdom,  and  acknowledging  no  less 
bis  particular  than  his  general  Providence ;  and, 
above  all,  praying  daily  for  his  support,  depends 
ing  on  his  |[oodness  for  success,  and  submitting 
to  nis  will  m  disappointment  In  foct,  to  none, 
in  so  eminent  a  sense  as  to  princes,  does  that  sen- 
timent  of  an  inspired  instructor  belong :  *  Not 
that  we  axe  sufficient  of  ourselves,  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God.' 

She  should  practically  understand,  that  reli. 
gion,  though  it  has  ito  distinct  and  separate  du- 
ties, yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  distinct  and 
separate  thing,  so  as  to  make  up  a  duty  of  itself, 
disconnected  with  other  duties,  but  that  it  is  a 
yrand,  and  universally  governing  principle,which 
u  to  be  the  fountain  of  her  morality,  and  the 
living  spring  of  all  her  actions :  that  religion  is 
not  merely  a  thing  to  be  retained  in  the  mind, 
as  a  dormant  mass  of  inoperative  opinions,  but 
which  is  to  be  brought,  by  overy  individual,  into 
the  detail  of  every  dajr's  deeds :  which,  in  a 
prince,  is  to  influence  his  private  behaviour,  as 
well  as  his  public  conduct ;  which  is  to  regukte 
his  choice  of  ministers,  and  his  adoption  of  mea- 
sures ;  which  is  to  govern  his  mind,  in  making 
war  and  making  peace ;  which  is  to  accompany 
hiin,  not  only  to  the  doeet,  but  ^  the  council'; 
which  is  to  fill  his  mind,  whether  in  the  world 
or  in  retirement,  with  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
vast  responsibility  which  he  is  undet,  and  the 
awlbl  account  to  which  ha  will  one  day  be  call- 
ad,  before  that  Being,  who  k>dges  the  welfore  of 
m  many  millkms  in  hb  hands.  In  fine,  to  bor- 
low  the  words  of  tha  pious  archbishop  Saokar, 


*  It  ought  to  be  explicitly  tau^nt,  and  much  dwelt 
upon,  that  religion  extends  ite  authority  to  eecry 
Mtng ;  to  the  most  worldly,  the  commonest,  the 
kiwest'  (and  surely,  still  more  the  highest  earth- 
ly) 'things;  binding  us  to  behave  reasonably, 
decently,  humbly,  honourably,  meekly,  and  kind- 
ly in  them  all ;  and  that  ite  interforing  so  fiir, 
instead  of  being  a  hardship^  is  a  great  blessing 
to  us,  because  it  interferes  always  for  our 
good.* 

Parasites  have  treated  some  weak  princes,  as 
if  they  were  not  of  the  same  common  nature 
with  those  whom  they  govern;  and  as  if, of 
course,  they  were  not  amenable  to  the  same 
laws.  Christianity,  however,  does  not  hold  out 
two  sorts  of  religion,  one  for  the  court,  and  one 
for  the  country  ;  one  for  the  prince,  and  another 
for  the  people.  Princes,  as  well  as  subjects,  who^- 

*  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortelity,'  shall  reap 
*■  eternal  lift.*  As  there  is  the  same  code  of  laws, 
so  there  is  the  same  promise  annexed  to  the  ob- 
servance of  them.  '  If  thou  wHt  enter  into  Ufo, 
keep  the  commandments.*  There  are  no  exempt 
cases.  The  maxim  is  of  universal  application* 
There  will  be  no  pleading  of  privilege  on  that 
day,  when  the  dead,  small  and  obxat,  shall 
stand  before  God ;  when  they  shall  be  '  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in  the 
book  of  God's  remembrance,  according  to  their 
works.* 

So  for  from  a  dispensation  of  indulgences  be- 
ing granted  to  princes,  they  are  bound  even  to 
more  circumspection.  They  are  set  on  a  pinna* 
de,  the  peculiar  objecto  of  attention  and  imila. 
tion.  Their  trust  is  of  larger  extent,  and  mora 
momentous  importance^— Their  influence  in- 
volves the  conduct  of  multitudes.  Their  exam- 
ple should  be  even  more  eorreet,  because  it  will 
be  pfeaded  as  a  preopdent  Their  exalted  sta- 
tion, therefore,  instead  of  ffamishing  excuses  for 
omission,  does  but  enlarge  the  obligation  of  per* 
formance.  They  may  avail  themselvee  of  the 
same  helps  to  virtue,  the  same  means  for  duty ; 
and  they  have  the  same,  may  we  not  rather  say, 
they  have  even  a  stronger  assurance  of  divine 
aid,  since  that  aid  b  promised  to  be  proportioned 
to  tha  exigence ;  and  the  exigencies  of  princes 
are  obviously  greater  than  Uiose  of  any  other 
class  of  men. 

Power  and  splendor  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  substitutes  for  virtue,  but  as  instrumente  for 
ite  promotion,  and  means  for  ite  embdlishmant 
The  power  and  splendor  of  eovereigna  are  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  for  tha 
wisest  and  most  beneficial  purposes.  But  these 
ilhistrious  appendages  are  evidentiy  not  meant 
for  their  pereonal  pfratification,  but  to  give  im. 
prelsiveness  and  dignity  to  their  station ;  to  be 
suitable  and  honourable  means  of  supporting  an 
authority,  which  Providence  has  made  indls- 
pensabb  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  sodety ; 
and  on  the  adequate  energy  of  wl^icb,  the  seco- 
rity  and  comfort  of  all  subordittite  ranks,  in 
their  due  gradations,  so  materially  depend. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  conahide,  that  at  the  last 
great  audit,  prinees  will  be  called  to  account, 
not  only  for  aU  the  wrong  wbioh  they  have  done, 
but  for  all  tha  right  whiah  they  have  nagboted 
todot   Not  only  for  an  tha  evil  tfa^hwa  par' 
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petnted,  bat  for  all  diattbejTi  wtlfany,  btfe  per- 
mitted T  For  all  the  oorrapUona  wbien  they  have 
aanctioned,  and  all  the  good  which  thej  have 
diaoouraged?  It  will  he  demanded  whether 
they  have  empbyed  royal  opulence,  in  aetting 
an  example  of  wise  and  generooa  beneficence, 
or  of  contagioaa  levity  and  ▼olaptnoiuneaa  ? 
Whether  they  have  used  their  infloenoe,  in  pro* 
moting  obiecta  dearly  ibr  the  pnblio  good,  or  in 
accompliabing  the  aelfiah  pnrpoaea  of  meroenarj 
&Tounlas  7  And  whether,  on  the  whole,  their 
poblio  and  private  condnot  tended  more  to  di£ 
fiiae  re%ioaa  prinoiple,  and  sanction  Christian 
Turtue,  or  to  lend  support  to  ftahionable  profli- 
gaoy,  and  to  undermine  national  morality  7 

At  the  same  Ume  it  is  to  be  rememberM,  that 
they  will  be  judged  by  that  amniteiefU  Beiog, 
who  sees  the  secret  bent  and  hidden  inclinations 
of  the  heart;  and  who  knows  that  the  best 
prince  cannot  accomplish  aU  the  good  he  wishes, 
nor  prevent  all  the  evil  he  disapproves  :^-4>y  that 
mere^ul  Bein^ ,  who  will  recompense  pore  de- 
sires and  opnffht  intentions,  even  where  pfo. 
▼idential  obstaime  prevented  thdr  being  carried 
into  execution— bv  that  eompa$nonaU  Beinf  , 
who  sees  their  difficulties,  observes  their  trials, 
weighs  their  temptations,  commisserates  their 
dangers,  and  takes  most  exact  cognizance  of 
oircumstanoes,  of ^ which  no  human  judge  can 
firm  an  adequate  idea.  Aasored,  as  we  are,  that 
this  gracious  method  of  reckoning  will  ,be  ex- 
tended to  all,  may  we  not  be  confident,  that  it 
will  be  peculiarly  qiplied,  where  the  case  roost 
expressly  standa  in  need  of  it  ?  And  may  we 
not  rest  persuaded,  that  if  there  is  a  speotecle 
which  our  Almighty  Ruler  beholds  wiCn  pecu- 
liar complacency  on  earth,  and  will  recompense 
with  a  crown  of  distinguished  brightness  in 
heaven,  it  is  a  soynaciGN  doimo  justly,  loyinq 
McaoT,  Aim  wALdNQ  nuMBLT  wTrH  God.    • 

But  is  religion  to  be  pursued  by  princes  only 
aa  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  law  by  which  they  are 
to  live  and  act :  as  a  prioeiple  which,  if  culti- 
vated, wUl  qualiQf  them  ibr  eternal  felicity  7 
These  are  invaluable  benefits,  but  they  do  not 
whoUy  express  all  that  princes  in  particular  need 
from  religion. — They,  in  an  eminent  degree,  re- 
quire consolatiaa  and  support  ibr  this  liib,  aa 
well  aa  a  tiUe  to  happiness  in  the  liie  to  come. 
7^,  above  all  human  beinga,  need  aome  pow- 
«rful  reaouroe  to  bear  them. up  affaioat  the  agi- 
tationa  and  the  pfeasurea,  to  which  their  hi^h 
station  ineviubl  v  exposes  them. 

To  whom  onihisearth  are  troubles  and  heart- 
acha  ao  aore  to  be  multiplied,  aa  to  princea,  eape- 
oialljr  to  those  of  auperio^  underatanding  and 
aenaibility  7  Who,  of  any  other  rank  are  exposed 
to  such  embarrassing  trials,  such  difficult  dilem- 
maa7  We  apeak  not  merely  of  thoae  unlbrtn- 
nato  monarchs,  who  have  under|[one  striking 
Ticdssitudes,  or  who  have  been  visited  with  ex- 
traordinary calamitiea ;  but  of  such  also  whom 
the  world  would  rather  agree  to  call  proaperoua 
and  happy  i-^lfot  let  him  who  doubte  this  ge. 
neral  truth,  read  the  aecounto  given  hj  all  our 
hiatorians  of  the  last  yeara  of  king  William,  and 
tha  last  montha  of  queen  Anne ;  and  then  let 
him  pronoonoe  what  could  be  more  trving,  than 
those  diaappointmente  and  diaguste  which  sunk 
into  tha  vary  aoul  of  the  one,  or  thoaa  oarea  and 


agitationa  which  finally  destroyed  the  peaod  of 
the  other. 

If  there  be  then  any  secret  in  the  nature  bf 
thinga,  and  clearly  infallible  remedy  by  which 
such  distresses  may  be  assuaged,  by  which  self, 
command,  self-possession,  and  even  self-enjoy* 
ment  may  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  the  great. 
est  trials  to  which  mortality  is  liable, — ^would 
not  this  be  an  object  to  which  the  view  of  princea, 
even  above  all  the  reat  of  mankind,  should  be 
directed;  and  in  comparison  of  which,  they 
might  justly  hold  cheap  all  the  honoura  of  their 
birth,  and  ul  the  prerogatives  of  their  rank  7 

Christian  piety,  when  real  in  its^l^  and  when 
thoroughly  eatabUsbed  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
habita,  i$  this  secret  When  the  nund  is  not 
only  conscientiously,  but  afiectionately  relir iena; 
when  it  not  only  fiiara  God,  as  the  Ahni^ hty 
Severely,  but  k^es  and  confides  in  him,  as  tfaie 
all-mciooa  Father,  not  merely  inferred  to  be 
such,  from  the  beauty  and  benignity  apparent 
in  the  works  of  nature,  but  rationally  underatood 
to  be  audi  fixmi  the  diaooveriea  of  divine  grace 
in  the  word  of  God ;— and  let  us  add,  no  leaa  ra- 
tionally felt  to  be  such,  from  the  transfimningf 
influence  of  that  word  upon  the  heart :  then, 
aote  of  devotion  are  no  longer  a  penance,  but  a 
raaoorce,  and  a  refreshment;  msomuoh  that 
the  voluptuary  would  as  aoon  relinquish  those 
gratificaidons  ibr  which  he  livea,  aa  the  devout 
Christian  would  give  .up  his  daily  interteurao 
with  hia  Maker.  But  it  ia  not  in  ateted  acte 
merely  that  anch  devotion  Uvea, — it  ia  an  ha- 
bitual sentiment  which  diffiises  itself  through 
the  whole  of  life,  purifying,  exalting  and  tran- 
quilixing  every  part  of  it,  smoothing  the  most 
rugged  paths,— making  the  yoke  of  duty  eaay, 
and  the  burden  of  care  light  It  ia  a  perennnd 
spring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart,  to  which 
the  wearied  apirit  betakea  itnlf  ibr  refreshment 
and  repose. 

In  this  language  there  is  no  enthusiaam.  It 
is  in  spite  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the  sceptic,  the 
language  of  truth  and  soberness. — ^The  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  Christian  piety  this  very  efficacy; 
and  every  a^  and  nation  furnish  countless 
instances  of  ito  power  to  raiae  the  human  mind 
to  a  holy  heroiam,  auperior  to  every  trial !  *  Were 
there  not,*  aaya  the  sober  and  dispaasioaate  Til- 
lotaoo,  *  aomethiny  real  in  tha  prmciplea  of  reli- 
gion, it  ia  impossible  that  they  ahocud  have  so 
remarkable  and  ao  regular  an  effect,  to  aupport 
the  mind  in  every  condition,  upon  ao  great  a 
number  of  persons,  of  different  degrees  of  un- 
derstanding, of  all  ranka  and  conditionB,  young 
and  old,  teamed  and  unlearned,  in  so  many  dis- 
tent placea,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the 
records  whereof  have  come  down  to  ua.  I  aay 
so  real,  and  ao  frequent,  and  ao  regular  an  effect 
as  this,  cannot  with  any  colour  of  reaaon,  be 
aacribed  either  to  blind  chance  or  mere  imagi- 
nation, but  most  have'  a  real  and  regular,  and 
uniform  cause^  proportionable  to  ao  great  and 
general  an  effect'* 

We  are  peraoaded  that  if  the  aubjeet  of  this 
chapter  bo  considered  with  an  attention  equal  to 
iu  importance  every  other  virtue  will  spring  up, 
as  it  were  spotaneoualy,  in  the  mind,  and  a  nigh 
dagreee  of  excellence,  both  public  and  privaAia» 

•  flsnooaXI. 
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be  InitinetifBly  puraaed.  In  ioeh  a  oaie,  how 
happy  would  be  the  distinguished  individual, 
and  how  inconeeivably  benefited  and  blessed 
would  be  the  eommnnity ! 

Pious  soverei^s  are  at  all  times,  the  richest 
boon  which  hea?en  can  bestow  on  a  country. 
The  present  period  makes  us  more  than  ever 
saosible  of  their  importance.  A  period  in  which 
law  has  lost  Its  force,  rank  its  distinction,  and 
order  it*  existence;  in  which  ancient  institu- 
tbos  are  dissolving,  and  new  powers,  of  unde- 
scribed  character,  and  unheard  of  pretension, 
are  involving  Europe  in  contests  and  ooovul- 
■ions,  of  which  no  human  fbreBight  can  antici- 
pate thd  end.  In  what  manner  we  ma^  be 
affected  by  this  unprecedented  state  of  things, 
what  perils  we  may  have  to  face^  what  difficul 


ay 
ith. 


ties  to  struggle  with,  or  what  means  of  final  ex- 1 


trication  may  be  afifbrded  as,  it  is  not  in  mAk  to 
determine.  But  certain  it  is,  that  even  in  the 
most  threatening  eircumstances,  the  obvious, 
unafiected,  consistent  piety  of  Ihe  sovereign  will 
do  more  to  animate  and  unite  a  British  public, 
than  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  or  the 
Bongs  of  a  Tyrtsus ;  and  it  wUl  be  as  sare  a 
ple^ife  of  eventful  success,  as  either  the  best  dis- 
ciplined armies  or  the  most  powerful  navies. 
Who  can  say  how  much  we  are  indebted  for  our 
safety  hitherto  *to  the  blessing  of  a  king  and 
queen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  ^k>v« 
all  the  sovereigns  of  their  day,  by  strictness  of 
moral  conduct  and  by  reverence  fi>r  religion  7 
May  ^  their  succesBors,  to  the  latest  posterity, 
improve  upon,  instead  of  swerving  from  their 
illustrious  example 


CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

In  moral  actions,  Divine  law  holdeth  exceedipgly  the  law  of  Reason  to  guide  a  man's  lift ;  but 
in  supernatural  it  alone  guideth. — Hooker, 


Am  a  elight  memorial  of  ntuere  esteem  and  cordial  friendehip,  thie  liuU  sketch  ef 
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FREFACR 

Ma.  PoPB,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  bss  asserted,  that  the  *  last  and  greatest  art'  of  literety 
composition  is  '  the  art  to  blot*  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  difficulty  and  the  duty  of  this  art» 
the  Author  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  insist,  even  in  coniradietion  to  this  high  aothoritr, 
that  there  is,  in  writing,  an  art  still  more  rare,  still  more  slowly  learned,  stiU  more  rekctantry 
adopted — the  art  to  stop. 

But  when  shall  4his  difficult,  but  valuable,  art  be  resorted  to  7  At  what  precise  moment  shall 
we  begin  to  reduce  so  wholesome  a  theory  to  practice  ?  It  may  be  answered— at  the  period 
when  time  mav  reasonably  be  suspected  to  have  extinguished  the  small  partiole  of  fire  which  the 
fond  conceit  of  the  author  might  tempt  him  to  fancy  he  once  possessed. 

But  how  is  he  to  ascertain  this  critical  moment  of  extinction  7  His  own  eyes,  always  dim  in 
Che  discernment  of  his  own  faulte,  may  have  become  quite  blind.  His  friends  are  too  timid,  or 
too  tender,  to  hazard  the  perilous  intimation.  If  his  enemies,  always  kindly  ready  to  perform 
this  neglected  office  of  friendship,  proclaim  the  unwelcome  truth,  they  are  probably  not  believed. 
The  public,  then,  who  are  neither  governed  by  the  misleadings  of  affection,  nor  influenced  by  the 
hostility  of  hatred,  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  arbiters,  the  court  firom  whose  decision  there 
should  lie  no  appeal. 

But  if,  through  generous  partiality  to  good  intentions,  or  habitual  kindness  to  long  acquaint, 
ance,  that  the  public,  instead  oT  checking,  continue  to  cherish,  the  efibrto  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  indulge,  and  the  author  be  tempted  still  to  persist  in  writing,  may  be  not  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  wearing  out  the  good  humour  of  his  protectors,  by  a  successive  reproduction 
of  himself-— of  abusing  their  kindness,  by  the  vapid  exhibition  of  an  exhausted  intellect  f 

May  the  writer  of  the  following  pages,  without  incurring  to6  heavily  the  imputetion  of  vanity, 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  favour  she  nas  uniformly  experienced 
is  honoonble  to  that  pnblio  who  have  conferred  it?   Theur  indulgence  has  never  been  purchased 
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by  flaVtery ;  their  tapport  has  never  been  in  payment  for  ■oftenimr  errore  that  leqoire,  not  to  be 
qoaliiied,  bat  oombated ;  has  neyec  been  a  reward  ftr  inoense  o&red  to  the  paariona,  iat  aenti- 
menta  accommodated  to  whatever  appeared  to  be  defectiTe  tn  any  reigning  opinion,  in  any  pre- 
vailing practice.  They  have  received  with  approbation  nnvamiahed  truth,  and  even  borne  with 
patience  bold  remonitrance.  In  return,  the  ia  willing  to  hope,  that  ahe  haa  paid  them  a  more 
substantial  reapect,  by  thia  hazardoua  ainoerity,  than  if  ahe  nad  endeavoured  to  eonciliate  their 
regard  by  indirect  arta  and  unworthy  adulation. 

Next  to  injure  any  reader,  her  deepeat  regret  would  be  to  oifimd  him ;  bat  when  the  queationa 
agitated  are  of  momentoua  concern,  would  not  diaguiaing  truth,  or  palliating  error,  be,  aa  to  the 
intention,  the  worat  of  injuries,  however  powerleaa  the  writer  might  be  in  making  a  bad  inten- 
tion effeetively  miaohievoat  1  Sincere,  therefore,  as  woi:dd  be  her  oonoem,  if  any  stroke  of  her 

SiKMikl  tend  to  make  one  wortlqr  mao  berlbe, 

yet  the  feeling  of  having  contributed  to  mUlead  a  single  youthful  mind,  by  the  auppreaaion  of  a 
right,  or  the  eatablbbment  of  a  false  principle,  would  be  more  painful  than  any  oeneurea  which 
an  imprudent  honeaty  might  draw  down  upon  her. 

If  the  humble  work  now  preaented  to  the  world,  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader,  the  writer  is 
willing  to  hope  it  may  not  he  altogether  unprofitable  to  herself.  If  it  induce  her  more  strenu- 
ously to  cultivate  the  habit  of  rendering  speculation  practical,  if  it  should  dispose  her  to  adopt 
more  cordially  what  she  is  so  prompt  to  reoommend,  ahe  will  then  have  turned  to  some  little  ao- 
oonnt  the  hours  of  pain  and  auffbring  under  which  it  haa  been  composed. 

She  does  not,  however,  absurdly  presume  to  plead  pain  and  safiering  as  an  apology  for  delects 
in  a  work  which  she  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  undertaken ;  for,  with  whatever  other  evils  swk- 
nesa  may  be  chargeable,  it  iniposes  on  no  one  the  neceasity  of  adding  one  more  to  the  coontleas 
catalogue  of  indiflrerent  hooka. 

Barley  Wood,  DecemUr^  lOM,  1813. 
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On  ih€  wriUn  cfpioui  hook$. 

All  the  thinga  in  thia  world  carry  in  them 
such  evident  marka  of  imperfoction,  are  ao  liable 
to  be  infoeted  with  error,  good  ia  aeparated 
from  evil  by  auch  alight  partitions,  and  the  de- 
flection from  what  is  right  is  so  easy,  that  even 
undertakings  which  should  aeem  moat  exempt 
from  danger  are  yet  inaeoure  in  their  conduct, 
and  uncertain  in  their  iaaue.  Writing  a  aoondly- 
religioua  book  might  aeem  to  put  in  the  claim 
of  an  exempt  case;  but  does  experience  prove 
that  the  exemption  is  infallible  7  The  employ- 
ment is  good,  the  motive  is  likely  to  be  pure ; 
the  work  may  be  unexceptionable  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  ueefril  in  its  consequences.  But  is 
it  always  beneficial  to  the  writer  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  he  intends  it  to  be  profitable  to 
the  reader  7  Even  if  the  reader,  is  his  ovm  im- 
provement  alwaya  the  leading  aim  7  Doea  a  criti- 
cal apirit  never  dimioiah  the  benefit  which  the 
book  was  calculated  to  convey  7  If  he  ia  con- 
vinced by  the  more  eaaential  trutha  it  imparta, 
is  not  some  trivial  disagreement  of  opinion,  in  a 
matter  on  which  persons  may  differ  without  any 
charge  againat  the  piety  of  either,  made  to  de- 
feat all  the  enda  of  improvement!  Ia  not  an  in- 
significant, perhapa  an  ill  founded  objection, 
m^rod  to  invalidate  the  merit  of  the  whole 
work :  Is  not  this  eagerly  detected  fault  tri- 
umphantlv  kept  in  the  foreground,  while  all 
that  is  valaable  is  overlooked  and  its  efficacy 
defoated ;  the  criticism  being  at  onoe  intended 
to  give  prominence  to  the  error  ^  the  writer 
•nd  the  sagacity  of  the  critic  7  Another  reader 
10  probably  searching  for  brilliancy  when  he 


should  be  looking  for  truth,  or  he  is  only  seek- 
ing a  confirmation  of  his  own  opinions,  when 
he  should  have  been  looking  for  their  correction. 

As  to  the  writer,  is  he  not  in  danger  ot  being 
abaorbed  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  work, 
till  religious  composition  dwindles  into  a  mere 
aeoular  operation?  May  he  not  be  diverted 
from  hia  main  object  by  an  over-attention  to 
elegance,  to  correctneaa,  to  ornament;— all 
which  indeed  are  neceaaary ;  for  if  he  would 
benefit  he  must  be  read,  if  he  would  be  read 
he  must  please,  if  he  would  please  he  must 
endeavour  to  excel; — but  may  be  not,  in  tak. 
ing  some,  take  too  much  pains  to  please,  and 
ao  become  leaa  adlicitoua  to  benefit,  to  the  injury 
both  of  bis  reader  and  himself  7  May  not  the 
very  lopping  and  pruning  his  work,  the  flowers 
which  he  is  anxioualy  aticking  into  it,  the  little 
decorationa  with  which  he  ia  aettinff  off  thoae 
parte  which  be  foara  may  be  thought  dry  and 
dull,  raise  a  aenaation  in  hia  mind  not  unlike 
that  which  a  vain  beauty  feela  in  tricking  out 
her  peraon7  May  he  not,  by  too  much  con- 
fidence in  hia  own  powera,  be  blind  to  errors 
obvioua  to  all  but  himaelf ;  or  elae  may  he  not 
uae  the  file  too  asaiduoualy,  and  by  over-labour 
in  amoothinff  the  aaperitiea  of  hia  atyle,  dirainlah 
the  force  of  hia  meaning,  and  poliah  honest 
vigour  into  unprofitable  elegance  7 

Some  indeed  have  been  ao  indulgent  to  au- 
thors under  their  many  difficulties,  as  to  allow 
them  a  certain  mixture  of  inferior  excitement, 
as  an  under  help  to  aasist  such  motives  as  are 
more  pure.  If  they  did  not  foel  a  little  too  full 
of  their  work,  when  it  waa  under  their  hand,  it 

i'  haa  been  aaid,  they  would  not  devote  to  it  the 
full  force  of  their  mind.  Thia  anxiety,  or 
rather  this  absorption,  it  is  presumed,  lasts  no 
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]oii](er  than  till  the  immedjate  object  ifl  aeoom- 
pUahed.  Itretreati  indeed,  bot  waits  for  the 
author,  leizea  him  a^n  with  undiminished 
ibroe  on  his  next  ondertaking.  If  be  fancied 
that  his  former  subject  was  all  in  all  while 
his  mind  was  intent  upon  it,  that  preference, 
like  the  fondneis  of  an  animal  for  its  youngs 
which  is  lost  when  thej  no  lon^r  need  its  fos- 
tering care,  is  transferred  to  the  next 

As  this  ardour  in  a  rightly-turned  mind  will 
not  be  sufficiently  durable  to  ripen  into  vanity, 
but  will  cool  as  soon  as  the  end  for  which  it 
was  exerted  is  answered ;  it  will  not  materially 
injure  the  conscientious  writer;  for  he  will 
probably,  when  the  impetus  is  taken  off,  as 
much  undervalue  his  work,  as  he  had  before 
over-rated  it  But  woefully  deficient  in  hu- 
mility is  that  author,  whose  enthusiasm  does 
not  subside,  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  his  undertaking !  Con- 
victed indeed  will  he  be  of  vanity,  who  persists 
in  thinking  bii  work  as  flowing,  as  when,  with 
a  judgment  dazzled  by  his  ardour,  he  viewed  it 
hot,  and  fresh-drawn  from  the  furnace ! 

But  perhaps  when  a  man  engages  in  any  little 
service,  if  he  did  not  in  oome  degree  exaggerate 
its  value,  in  his  hope  of  its  utility,  he  would 
want  one  motive  for  attempting  it  Is  it  not 
therefore  a  smaller  evil  that  he  should  a  little 
magnify  its  importance  to  his  imagination,  than 
that  complete  hopelessness  should  totally  deter 
him  from  all  enterprise  7  Natural  indolence  is 
in  many,  too  powerful  a  subduer  even  of  re- 
ligious exertion,  to  allow  them  to  vork  without 
hope.  If  hope  flatters,  she  at  least  supports ; 
thus  something  is  achieved  which  else  would 
not  have  been  done  at  aU.  Again,  the  timid 
writer  fbrsees  that  roan^  objections  may  be 
raised  to  his  work.  This  would  amount  to  a 
disqualifying  dejection,  did  he  not  take  comfort 
in  the  chance  that  his  censors  may  possibly  dis- 
agree among  themselves  as  to  the  points  de- 
serving criticism,  and  that  one  may  even  com- 
mend what  another  condemns.  Thus  his  mind 
is  kept  in  a  just  equilibrium ;  without  the  expec- 
tation of  censure,  he  would  be  vain ;  without 
some  hope  of  approbation,  even  the  purity  of 
his  intention  might  not  always  secure  him 
fit>m  despondency. 

But  though  no  mixed  motives  or  human  feel- 
ings in  the  author  ought  to  interfere  with  those 
of  the  reader,  who  has  only  to  do  with  the  book, 
and  not  with  the  man,  it  is  of  no  small  moment 
to  himself,  that  both  feelings  and  motives  be 
pure.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  he  do 
not  impose  on  himself  the  belief^  that  he  has 
only  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart,  when  lite- 
rary renown,  or  victory  over  an  adversary,  may 
be  the  jntidominating  principle.  He  will  also 
be  careful  that  his  best  endowments  be  not  con- 
verted into  implements  of  injury;  he  will  be 
cautious  that  his  learning,  which  is  so  useful  to 
arm  his  seal,  do  not  help  to  encumber  it ;  that 
his  prudence,  which  is  so  necessary  to  moderate, 
do  not  extinguish  it 

But  if  he  comes  off  clear  from  these  tempta- 
tions, other  and  greater  lurk  behind.  He  should 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  composing  a  religious 
work  for  the  public,  he  is  producing  the  best 
part  of  himself:  that  be  is  probably  exbibitiiig 


himself  to  others  as  much  better  than  he  if ; 
for  whatever  be  tiie  ftults  of  his  own  characteri 
it  is  his  bouii6en  dfty  to  conduct  his  reader  to 
the  highest  approach  to  excellence.  Indepen- 
dent othis  general  defects,  he  is  at  least  carefullv 
keeping  out  of  sight  every  vain  thought  which 
may  have  stolen  upon  him  while  writing,  •very 
evil  temper  which  may  have  assailed  him,  every 
temptation  to  indulge  too  ardent  a  wish  that  his 
book  may  procure  praise  for  himself^  as  well  as 
benefit  to  his  readers.  To  flatter  himself  inor- 
dinately on  this  head{  as  well  as  in  over-antioi* 
paling  the  great  efibcts  it  will  produce,  is  not, 
perhape,  the  smallest  of  his  dangers.  That  Terj 
self  knowledge  which  he  has  perhaps  been  in- 
culcating on  others,  would  preserve  him  firom 
an  undue  estimation  both  of  himself  and  his 
book. 

It  was  the  sneer  of  a  witty,  but  disoonraging 
satyrist,  that,  *To  mend  the  world  *s  a  vast  de- 
sign.* It  is,  indeed,  a  design  from  which  the 
purity  of  his  motive  may  not  always  secure  the 
humility  of  the  author.  Yet  modestly  to  aim  at 
ameliorating  that  little  portion  of  it  which  lies 
within  his  immediate  sphere,  is  a  duty  out  of 
which  he  should  not  be  laughed  by  wits  and  epi- 

gramatists.  Itostead  of  indulging  unfbunded 
>pes  of  improbable  eflfoots,  the  Christian  writer 
will  be  humbled  at  the  mortifying  reflection,what 
great  and  extensive  evil  the  most  insignificant 
bad  men  may  efiect,  while  so  little  comparative 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  the  best  But  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  even  religion  is  no  sure  pro- 
tection against  the  intrusion  of  vanity,  that  it 
does  not  always  secure  its  possessor  from  over- 
rating his  own  agency,  from  fondly  calculating 
on  the  unknown  benefits  which,  b^  his  project- 
ed work,  he  is  preparing  for  mankind.  A  pious 
Welch  minister,  many  years  ago,  being  about 
to  publish  a  sermon,  previously  consulted  the 
wnter  of  these  pages  how  many  thousand  copies 
he  ought  to  print  He  felt  not  a  little  shocked 
at  her  advising  him  to  reduce  his  thousands  to 
hundreds,  scores  she  did  not  dare  advise.  As 
she  had  fbreseen,  not  half  a  dozen  were  sold,  ex- 
cept a  few,  charitably  taken  off  his  hands  by 
his  friends.  At  her  return  soon  afler,  from  tM 
metropolis,  he  hastened  to  her  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  impatience,  and  seriouslv  Inquired^ 
whether  she  had  observed  any  material  reibrma- 
tion  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  disoourse. 

Among  the  many  unsuspected  but  saluttfry 
checks  to  the  vanity  of  a  pious  writer,  it  will 
not  be  the  least,  that  his  very  popularity  may, 
make  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work  questiona- 
ble ;  that  he  may  be  indebted  for  its  favourable 
reception,  not  to  its  excellencies,  but  its  defects, 
not  to  the  deep,  bot  to  the  superficial  views  he 
has  taken  of  religion ,  that  it  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable only  because  it  is  loss  searching ;  thai 
if  he  has  pleased,  it  may  be  owinr  to  his  having 
been  more  cautious  than  faithfiiu.  If  there  is 
roasoD  to  suspect  that  success  arises  from  his 
having  skimmed  the  surface  of  truth,  when  he 
ought  to  have  penetrated  its  depths,  that  he  has 
reconciled  the  reader  to  Christianity  and  to  him- 
self by  a  dishigenious  discretion,  by  trimming 
between  God  and  the  world,  by  concealing  truths 
he  ought  to  have  bcoug  hi  forward,  or  by  pallial- 
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lag  thoM  he  dant  not  diMvow :  popalarity  timt 
tibUined  will  iffbrd  ground  of  humiliation  rather 
than  of  triumph.  In  avoidlpg  these,  and  all  si- 
milar errors,  he  will  also  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  He  who  gave  the  talents,  gave  also  the 
right  bent  to  the  use  of  them,  and  that,  there- 
ibre,iie  has  no  more  ground  for  boasting  of  the 
«pplication  than  of  the  possession. 

IVhen  he  is  called  upon  by  the  nature  of  his 
■ubjeot  to  expatiate  strongly  on  this  vice,  or  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  th^  ^ror,  does  he  never 
feel  a  sort  of  conscious  superiority  to  certain  in- 
dividuals of  his  acquaintance,  who  may  be  in- 
fected with  either,  and,  for  a  moment,  be  tempt- 
ed to  sit  rather  in  the  seat  of  the  scomer,  than 
in  that  of  the  counsellor  ?  On  such  occasions, 
there  ia  nothing  which  he  will  more  carefully 
watch,  than  the  temper  of  his  own  mind.  When 
duty  compels  him  to  be  severe  against  any  false 
opinion,  or  wrong  practice,  he  will  be  cautious 
not  to  mix  with  his  just  censure,  an^r  feeling  of 
disdain,  any  sentiment  of  indignation,  against 
inv  individual  whom  he  may  bear  in  mind ;  nor 
will  he  indulge  the  unworthy  wonder  how  such 
or  such  a  person  will  be  mortified  at  the  expo- 
eore  of  a  niult  to  which  he  is  addicted.  Nor  will 
he  harbour  in  his  bosom  an  uncharitable  vehe- 
mence against  thoee  whom  the  reproof  may 
euit,  nor  a  secret  sel^complaoent  certainty,  that 
if  any  thing  can  do  them  good,  this  must  do  it ; 
that  though  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets, they  cannot  but  listen  to  his  pointed  ad- 
monitions—that they  can  never  stand  out  against 
•uch  persuasions  as.  he  has  to  offer — ^never  re- 
sist such  arguments  as  he  haa  prepared  for  their 
eooviotion. 

But  what  is  still  a  more  serious  danger,  has 
he  never  been  tempted  to  overlook  his  own  fkults 
while  he  has  been  exposed  to  those  of  others ; 
and  this,  though  the  fkiling  he  is  condemning, 
ma^  be  peculiarly  his  own  ?  With  just  indig- 
nation against  the  offences  he  is  reproving,  has 
he  never  once  forgotten  to  mingle  tender  com- 
passion fbr  the  offender,  remembering,  that  he 
nimself  is  sinful  dust  and  ashes;  that  be  also 
etands  in  need  of  infinite  mercy,  and  has  been 
•only  rescued  by  that  mercy  from  being  on  a 
level  with  the  worst  objects  of  his  just  disappro- 
bation. 

It  would,  notwithstanding,  be  the  highest  de- 
|[ree  of  unfairness,  to  prefer  a  charge  of  injus- 
tice, hypocrisy,  or  even  inconsistency,  agamst 
an'author,  because  his  life  in  some  respects,  fiiHs 
short  of  the  strictness  of  bis  writings.  It  is  a 
gfeparity  almost  inseparable  from  this  state  of 
rniil  mortality.  He  may  have  fallen  into  errors, 
and  yet  deserve  to  have  no  heavier  charge 
brought  against  him  than  lie  has  brought  against 
others.  Infirmity  of  temper,  ineq  uality  of  mind, 
a  heart  though  fearing  iooff<»nd  God,  yet  not 
sufHciently  dead  to  t£>  world ; — ^these  are  the 
lingering  effects  of  sin  imperfectly  subdued,  in 
a  hoirt  which  yet  longs,  prays,  and  labours  for 
a  coihplete  deliverance  from  all  its  corruptions. 

When  a  pious  writer  treats  on  any  awful  to- 
pic, he  writes  under  a  solemn  conviction  of  its 
vast  importance ;  he  trembles  at  the  idea  of  not 
heing  entirely  faithful,  of  not  bein)^  valiant  fbr 
the  truth,  of  not  being  honestly  explicit,  of  not 
deobring  the  whole  counsel  of  God.    His  own 


heart  is  deeply  impressed  with  tibe  dignity  of 
bis  subject,  and  be  deprecates  the  thought  of 
shrinkinff  fk»n  the  boldest  avowal  of  every  truth, 
or  of  wiSi holding  the  most  powerful  enforce- 
ment to  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  He  is  ap- 
prehensive lest,  on  the  one  hand,  when  he  assails 
vice  or  error,  he  should  appear  to  indulge  a  vio- 
lent or  vindictive  spirit,  and  be  magisterially 
lifting  his  fallible  self  into  the  chair  of  authority ; 
lest  his  attack  on  the  vice  might  be  construed 
into  uneharitableness  to  the  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  fearfiil  lest  by  being  more  forbearing 
he  should  be  less  upright ;  lest  if  he  tried  to 
soflen  he  should  deceive ;  lest,  by  indulging  too 
much  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  should  compro- 
mise truth  fbr  human  favour. — ^Honest  though 
imperfect,  sincere  though  fallible,  he  endeavours 
to  brinijr  his  principles,  his  faith,  and  Jiis  convic- 
tions, in|o  fiill  operation ;  he  warmly  declares 
what  he  cordially  feels,  and  fiuthfiUly  testifies 
what  he  firmly  believes. 

But  when  he  comes  to  act,  be  is  sometimes 
brought  to  be  too  keenly  sensible  of  the  very 
fault  in  himself,  against  which  he  has  been  can. ' 
tioning  others ;  deeply  does  he  lament  that  .be 
feels  strong  remains  in  himself  of  that  corruption 
of  whidi  It  was  not  the  less  his  duty  to  direct 
his  attacks.  Some  temptation  presses  him,  some 
infirmity  cleaves  to  him.  These  unsubdued 
frailties  prove  that  he  is  a  man,  but  thev  do  not 
prove  that  he  is  a  hypocrite.  The  truth  is,  the 
religious  writer  is  sometimes  thought  worse  than 
other  men,  because  his  book  was  considered  as 
a  pledge  tha4  he  should  be  better.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  faults  he  described  he  would 
avoid;  the  passions  he  had  blamed  he  would 
suppress ;  the  tempers  he  had  exposed  he  would 
have  subdued.  Perhaps  it  will  commonly  be 
found  that  the  reader  had  expected  too  much  and 
the  writer  had  done  too  little. 

The  writer  on  religious  topics  is  however  the 
person  who  of  all  others  ou^ht  to  watch  himself 
most  narrowly.  He  has  given  a  public  pledge 
of  bis  principles.  He  has  held  out  a  rule,  to 
which,  as  others  will  be  looking  with  a  critical 
eye  to  discover  how  far  his  conduct  falls  short 
of  it,  sa  he  should  himself  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  elevation  of  his  own  standard ;  and  he 
will  be  more  circumspect  from  the  persuasion, 
that  not  only  his  own  character  but  that  of  reli- 

?*on  itself  will  suffer  by  his  departure  from  it 
he  consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  his  prac* 
tioe  to  his  principles,  if  those  principles  are  truly 
scriptural,  will  furnish  him  with  new  motives  to 
humility.  The  solemn  dread  lest  this  incqnsis. 
tency  should  be  produced  against  him  at  the  last 
day,  is  a  fresh  incentive  to  higher  exertions, 
stirs  him  up  to  augmented  vigilance,  c|uickens 
him  to  more  intense  prayer.  He  expenenoss  at 
once  the  contradictory  feeling  of  dreading  to  ap. 
pear  better  than  he  really  is,  by  the  high  tone 
of  piety  in  his  compositions,  or  of  making  othera 
worse  by  lowering  that  tone  in  order  to  bring 
his  professions  nearer  to  the  level  of  his  life. 
Perhaps  the  most  jl^omiliating  moment  he  can 
ever  experience  is,  when  by  an  accidental  glance 
at  some  former  work  he  is  reminded  how  little 
he  himself  has  profited  by  the  very  arguments 
with  which  he  may  have  sucoessfully  combated 
some  error  of  the  reader ;  when  he  feels  how 
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mnch  his  own  hMrt  is  rtill  under  the  dominion 
of  that  wron^  temper  of  which  he  hae  fbrci- 
blj  exposed  the  turpitude  to  the  conviction  of 
others. 

There  is,  however,  no  personal  reason  which 
could  ever  justify  his  holding  out  an  inferior 
standard,  if  there  is  any  point  in  which  he 
eminently  excels,  he  has  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons  for  pressing  it  upon  others—his  own  ex. 
perience  of  its  excellence.  If  there  be  an  v  in 
wbich  he  unhappily  fails,  he  is  clearly  justified 
in  reoommending  it  from  the  humbling  sense  of 
his  own  deficiency  in  it  Thus  he  will  in  either 
case  enforce  truth  with  equal  energy,  from  causes 
diametrically  opposite.  Is  it  not  then  obvious 
that  as  there  is  no  vanity  in  insisting  on  a  virtue 
because  the  writer  possesses  it,  so  there  is  no 
hypocrisy  in  recommending  a  quality  because 
he  himself  is  destitute  of  it  ? 

But  if^  through  the  so  frequently  alleged  im- 
perfbction  attached  to  humanity,  christian  writers 
do  not  always  attain  to  the  excellence  they  sug. 
gest,  let  us  not  therefore  infer  that  tlieir  princi- 
ples are  defective,  their  aims  low,  or  their  prac- 
tical attainments  mean.  Let  ns  not  suspect 
that  it  is  not  theendeavour  of  their  life,  as  much 
as  the  desire  of  their  heart,  to  maintain  a  con- 
duct  which  shall  not  discredit  their  profession. 
Above  all,  let  us  be  cautious  of  concluding  that 
they  do  not  believe  what  they  teach,  because 
they  have  passions  like  other  men ;  provided  we 
observe  them  struggling  with  those  passions, 
and  making  a  progress  in  their  conquest  over 
them,  though  that  progress  be  impeded  by  na- 
tural infirmity,  though  it  be  obstructed  by  occa- 
sional irritation.  The  triumphant  detector  of 
the  discordance  between  the  author  and  his  book 
knows  not  the  secret  regrets,  hears  not  the  fer- 
vent prayers,  witnesses  not  the  penitential  sor- 
rows, which  a  deep  sense  of  this  disagreement 
produces  in  the  selflabasing  heart  To  instance 
in  a  familiar  case  : — In  the  heat  of  conversation 
with  the  author,  he  has  probably  marked  an  im- 
patient word,  a  hasty  expression,  a  rash  judg- 
ment ;  these  he  treasures  up,  and  produces 
against  him ;  but  be  does  not  hear,  in  the  writerV 
nightly  review  of  tlie  errors  of  that  day,  his  self 
rebuke  for  this  unsubdued  impetuosity,  his  reso- 
lutions against  it,  the  earnest  prayer  which  per- 
haps at  this  moment  is  carrying  forward  the 
gradual  subjugation  of  his  temper. « 

Yet  his  reputation  might  suffer  in  another 
way ;  for  if  the  critic  could  hear  these  humbling 
confessions  of  the  writers  in  question,  he  would 
be  ready  to  conclude  that  they  were  *  Sinners 
above  all  the  Galileans.*  Whereas  the  truth 
most  probably  is,  that  they  are  so  alive  to  the 
perception  of  the  evil  of  tlieir  own  hearts,  that 
things  which  would  be  slight  faults  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  the  accuser,  to  them  appear  grave 
offences.  Things  which  they  lament  as  evils 
of  magnitude,  would  to  the  Ic^b  tender  con- 
science be  impalpable,  imperceptible.  For  in- 
stance,— While  the  caviller  would  call  even  the 
omission  of  prayer  a  venial  fault ;  they  would 
call  a  heartless  prayer  a  sin ;  where  the  one 
would  think  all  was  well  if  the  literal  perform- 
aaoe  had  not  been  neglected,  the  other  would  be 
uneasy  under  the  exterior  observance,  if  he  felt 
that  the  spirit  had  not  accompanied  the  form.  1 
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The  reprover  night  even  aeeuie  the  Mrions 
Christian  of  absurdity,  should  he  have  overheard 
him  humbling  himself  for  something  which  was 
obviously  a  virtue.  He  was  not,  however,  so 
preposterously  humble,  as  to  make  the  virtue  the 
ground  of  his  regret — ^he  was  abasing  himself 
for  some  vanity,  which  like  an  ezcrescenM  had 
grown  out  of  it,  some  inattention  which  like  a 
poison  had  mixed  with  it  When  a  bumble  man 
meditates  on  his  vices,  and  an  irreligious  man 
on  his  virtues,  the  vices  of  the  one  mifht  be 
sometimes  deemed  m  unsubstantial  as  m  Tir> 
tues  of  the  other  actually  are. 

The  writer  of  good  books,  in  oommon  with 
other  authors,  is  exposed  to  one  danger  from 
which  other  men  are  exempt,  that  of  being  so 
immediately  the  object  of  his  own  attention. 
This  may  lead  him  to  be  too  full  of  himself.  His 
intellect  is  even  more  constantly  before  his  eves 
than  the  form  and  face  of  the  beauty  are  bemre 
ber's.  But  if  in  this  exercise  he  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  think  too  well  of  his  understanding,  the 
mischief  will  be  counteracted  b^  the  advantage 
which  such  a  close  view  may  brug  to  his  heart 
The  faults  he  reprehends  in  general,  will  brin^ 
his  own  &nlts  more  forcibly  before  him,  and  it 
will  be  a  humbling  consideration  which  he  will 
not  fail  to  press  home  on  himself,  to  reflect,  that 
he  is  better  able  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  the  erring  hearts  of  others,  from  the  synm- 
thies  of  his  own.  Repeated  and  successful  pains 
have  been  taken  by  some  popular  wits,*  in  whom 
levity  has  answered  the  end  of  malice,  to  lower 
the  value  of  pious  instruction,  by  exposing  the 
discrepancy  between  the  exhortation  and  the  ex- 
horter.  They  have  ingeniously  invented  cases 
and  situations  in  which  the  clergyman  is  preach- 
ing powerfully  and  efficaciously  on  the  duty  of 
submission  to  the  divine  will ;  immediately  afler 
which,  they  contrive  to  betray  him  into  a  pa- 
roxysm of  overwhelming  impatience  at  some 
great  domestic  calamity  of  his  own.  This  as  it 
tends  to  make  the  infirmity  of  sincere  Christians 
a  matter  of  triumph,  could  only  have  been  done 
with  a  view  to  make  them  ridiculous ;  a  laugh 
is  ciieaply  though  not  very  honourably  rais^ 
and  the  insignificance  or  hoUowness  of  religious 
instruction  perhapa  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  reader.  But  supposing  the 
circumstances  to  have  been  real,  ought  the  frail 
afiections,  ought  the  conscious  infirmity  of  these 
good  men  to  have  let  them  to  withhold  from 
their  audiences  the  necessity  of  christian  resig- 
nation ?  Such  instances  of  natural  feeling  m 
certain  stages  of  a  progressive  piety,  neither 
prove  religion  to  be  powerless,  nor  its  professor 
deceitful.  Was  the  fervent,  but  fallible  apostle, 
who  in  a  moment  of  infirmity  denied  his  master, 
a  hypocrite,  when  he  said,  *  though  all  the  world 
should  be  offended,  yet  will  not  1 7* 

Yet  is  this  captious  spirit  an  additional  reason 
why  the  pious  writer  should  guard  against  ex- 
cesses in  feeling,  which,  if  the  reader  could  wit. 
ncss,  he  would  oxullingly  reiterate  the  vulgar 
but  melancholy  truism :  How  much  easier  it  ia 
to  preach  t/ian  to  practice  I  How  gladly  would 
he  have  brought  the  conduct  to  confront  the 
counsel,  and  have  missed  all  the  benefit  of  the. 
discourse,  by  the  disclosure  of  the  failing ! 
*  Goldanitta,  Fisldiaf ,  kc  Ac 
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Bat  dHOowing  the  wont — granting  that  the 
writer  it  not  in  all  points  exemplary ;  if  we  re- 
•olTe  never  to  read  a  work  of  instruction  because 
the  author  had  faults,  Lord  Bacon's  inexhausti- 
ble  mind  of  intellectual  wealth  might  have  still 
lain  unexplored.  Luther,  the  man  to  whom  the 
protectant  world  owes  more  than  to  any  other 
uninspired  being,  might  remain  unread,  because 
be  is  said  to  have  wanted  the  meekness  of  Me- 
lancthon.  Even  the  divine  instructions  conveyed 
in  the  book  of  Ecdeeiastos  would  have  been 
written  in  vain. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writer  under  con- 
•ideration  should,  like  the  sacred  penman,  cri- 
minate himself.  Their  ingenuous  self-abasement 
added  weight  to  the  truth  of  their  general  testi- 
mon^,  and  was  doubtless  directed  by  the  holy 
Spirit,  as  well  for  this  purpose,  as  for  the  humi- 
liation of  the  offending  historian.  But  above  all 
it  is  calculated  to  show  that  the  renovation  of 
hearts  so  imperfect  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
ofGod. 

Though  the  pious  writer  in  these  days  is  not 
eilled  upon  to  exercise  this  self-disparaging 
egotism,  yet  let  not  his  silence  on  this  head  be 
attributed  to  a  desire  that  he  may  be  thought  a 
better  man  than  Moees,  who  heroically  perpe- 
tuated the  memory  of  that  offence  which  was  an 
inhibition  to  his  entering  the  land  of  promise— 
nor  than  David,  the  recorder  of  his  own  sins,  the 
enormity  of  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by 
the  intensity  of  his  repentance— nor  than  saint 
Paul,  who  published  himself  to  have  been  a  bias- 
phemer  and  a  persecutor.  If  the  best  men 
•mong  us  have,  throusfh  the  preventing  grace 
ef  God,  been  preserved  from  the  signal  offences 
of  prophets  and  aposUes,  they  will  themselves 
be  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  how,  beyond  all 
oomparison,  they  are  below  them,  in  that  de- 
votedness  of  spirit,  that  contempt  of  earthly 
things,  and  that  annihilation  of  self,  which  so 
eminentiy  characterized  those  inspired  servants 
of  God. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  go  farther— «ven  if 
it  eould  be  proved  that  some  individual  charge 
bad  not  been  altogether  unfounded.  Even  this 
poesible  evil  in  the  man,  wouVd  not  invalidate 
the  truths  he  has  been  teaching.  Balaam,  though 
a  bad  man,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whose 
Biety  ie  almost  as  doubOess,  as  hie  wit  and  learn- 
Ing  were  unquestionable,  yet  by  throwing  both 
into  the  right  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument 
in  effecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
oonoemed.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that 
the  reformation  essentially  benefited  Erasnras. 

If  then  the  writer  advances  unanswerable  ar- 
guraents  in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impressively 
enforces  ite  practical  importance,  his  character, 
even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate  his  rea- 
ioniog.  Though  we  allow  that  even  to  the 
reader  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  when  the  life 
illustrates  the  writing,  yet  we  must  never  bring 
the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any  infallible  test  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  Allow  this,  and  the 
reverse  of  the  proposition  will  be  phsaded  against 
US.  Take  the  opposite  case.  Do  we  ever  pro- 
duce certain  moral  qualities  which  Hobbes, 
Bayl^  Hume,  and  other  sober  sceptics  possess- 
td,  as  arguments  for  adopting  their  opinions  7 — 


Do  we  infer  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
their  sentiments  are  sound,  because  their  lives* 
were  not  flaffitious  7 

But  though  it  is  an  awful  possibility,  that  the 
same  work  may  at  once  promote  God*s  glory, 
and  prove  a  danger  to  the  instrument  that  pro> 
motes  it — ^that  the  opulence  of  the  very  mind 
which  is  advancing  religion,  may  be  used  by 
the  owner  to  his  hurt — ^Uiat  he  may  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  it  as  a  business,  that  be  may  lose  sight 
of  his  end — that  he  may  neglect  personal,  while 
he  is  advancing  public  religion— or  be  so  anxi- 
ous for  the  success  of  his  work,  that  he  cannot 
commit  the  event  to  heaven :  let  us  thankfully 
profit  by  the  truths  he  teaches :  bless  Grod  that 
he  has  been  useful  to  us  ;  and  pray  that  his  er- 
rors may  not  be  imputed  to  him. 

Many  a  sincere  Christian  will  confess  that 
when  he  is  writing  in  an  animated  strain  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  there'are  moments  in  which, 
from  imbecility  of  mind  or  ihfirmit^  of  body,  or 
failure  of  animal  spirits,  while  he  is  promoting 
the  spiritual  interests  of  others,  he  is  inwardly 
lamenting  his  own  deadness  to  the  very  things 
on  which  he  is  insisting.  He  however  perse- 
veres ;  like  the  army  of  Gideon,  *■  faint  yet  pur- 
suing,* he  suffers  not  the  feeling  to  obstruct  the 
act,  till,  as  a  reward  for  his  perseverance,  the 
act  brings  back  the  foeling.  Were  it  suspected 
that  some  of  his  most  approved  pages  were 
written  under  this  declension  of  seal,  what  a 
clamour  would  be  raised  against  his  inconsist- 
ency, when  his  merit— if  we  dare  use  the  word 
merit — consists  in  overcoming  the  languor  of 
his  spirit,  and  in  acting  as  if  he  felt  it  not.  His 
depression  may  in  fact  have  been  augmented  by 
his  humility.  He  has  trembled  lest  the  solemnity 
with  which  he  has  been  calling  upon  others, 
should  not  stir  up  his  own  feelings ;  lest  the  ar- 
guments which  were  intended  to  alarm  the 
reader,  should  leave  his  own  heart  cold  and  nn- 
affccted. 

While  it  is  of  the  nature  of  scientific  princi- 
pies  to  adapt  themselves  only  to  one  particular 
bent  of  mind,  and  of  the  inventive  powers  to  ad- 
dress  persons  of  imagination  only :  it  is  the 
character  of  Christianity,  and  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  Christian  writer,  to  accommodate  their 
instructions  to  every  class  of  society,  ta  every 
degree  of  intellect,  to  every  quality  of  mind,  to 
every  cast  of  temper.  Christianity  does  not  in- 
terfere with  any  particular  form  of  study,  any 
political  propensity,  any  professional  engage- 
ment, any  legitimate  pursuit.  It  claims  to  in- 
corporate itself  with  the  ideas  of  every  intelli- 
gent mind  which  lies  open  to  receive  it;  it  infuses 
itself,  when  not  repelled,  into  the  character  of 
every  individual,  as  it  originally  assimifaited  it- 
self to  that  of  every  government,  without  sacri- 
ficing any  thing  of  its  specific  quality,  without 
requiring  any  mind  of  a  peculiar  make  for  its 
reception. 

Without  altering  its  properties  by  any  infu- 
sions of  his  own,  a  judicious  writer  will  always 
consider  how  he  may  render  it  most  acceptable 
to  the  capacity  of  the  general  recipient  To 
exclude  reason  from  religion,  he  knows  is  not 
the  way  to  attract  argumentative  men  to  inquire 
into  its  truth  ; — ^to  exclude  elegance  from  its  ex- 
hibition, is  not  the  probable  method  to  invite 
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men  of  taste  to  fipe<m1ate  on  its  beauty.  If  how- 
ever the  writer  poBsesR  little  of  the  grraces  which 
embellish  truth,  if  he  cannot  adorn  it  with  those 
charms  which,  though  they  add  nothing  to  its 
lustre,  yet  attract  td  its  contemplation;  still 
plain  sense  and  unaflTected  piety  may  contribute 
to  the  )m)doction  of  a  work  which  may  prore 
Qsefiil  to  a  large  and  valuable  proportion  of 
readers.  But  here  if  genius  is  not  essential, 
good  taste  is  never  to  be  dispensed  with.  A 
sound  judgment  will  be  requisite  to  prevent 
piety  fh>m  t)eing  repulsive  to  readers  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  view  other  intellectual  sub- 
jeets  exhibited  in  all  the  properties  of  which 
they  are  severally  susceptible.  Let  them  not 
see  a  subject  of  this  transcendent  importance, 
injured  by  any  debasing  mixture,  disfigured  by 
any  coarseness  of  language,  nor  degraded  by 
any  vnlgav  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  some  object  so  stre- 
nuonsly  against  the  introduction  of  the  affec- 
tions into  religion,  what  are  we  to  understand 
from  it,  but  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  objectors, 
a  man  will  write  the  better  because  he  does  not 
feet  his  subject, — that  he  will  teach  religion 
more  safely  to  others,  fVom  not  having  felt  its 
influence  on  his  own  heart, — ^that  he  will  make 
a  deeper  impression  by  writing  from  books  than 
from  himself,  or  rather  that  making  an  impres- 
sion  at  all  is  a  dangerous  thing, — that  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  enthusiasm,  proceeding  from  it, 
and  productive  of  it ! — ^that  therefore  it  is  better 
that  the  reader  should  not  be  impressed,  but 
only  informed. 

Bat  the  sound  and  sober  Christian  takes  the 
best  precaution  against  infusing  a  fanatical  spi. 
rit  by  not  possessing  it  He  cannot  communi. 
cats  the  distemper  of  which  he  is  not  sick.  He 
oautiously  avoids  it  on  a  double  ground.  He 
knows  that  enthusiasm  and  superstition  are  not 
only  mischievous  in  their  nature,  but  that  they 
furnish  the  profane  with  a  plausible  argument 
against  religion  itself  He  remembers,  and  ap- 
plies the  observation,  that  to  some  pagan  poets, 
especially  Lucretius,  these  errors  suppTied  Athe- 
ism  with  her  most  powerful  arms.  But  though 
he  allows  that  enthusiasm  is  dangerous,  he  con- 
tinues  to  write  like  one  who  knows  that  it  is 
not  the  exclusive  danger  of  the  age ;  like  one 
who  is  convinced  that  frenzy  is  not  the  only  dis- 
temper in  our  spiritual  bills  of  mortality  :  like 
one  whose  heart  is  warmed,  not  by  animal  pul- 
sation, but  by  those  quickening  oracles  of  truth, 
which  carry  in  them  *  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power;*  like  one  who  feels  that  re- 
ligion  is  not  a  misleading  fire,  but  an  animating 
principle  which  at  once  enlarges  his  views,  ele- 
vates his  aims,  and  ennobles  his  character. 

But  to  return  to  the  reader.  If  we  had  no 
higher  reason  to  aim  at  improvement  in  piety, 
one  would  almost  think  that  the  mere  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  good-nature  might  tempt  to 
show  our  affection  to  our  pious  benefactors,  by 
profiting  fiom  their  exhortations,  their  councils, 
their  persuasions.  It  might  almost  touch  a  heart 
dead  to  superior  considerations,  to  reflect  how 
many  depsjied  worthies  have  wasted  their 
strength,  as  to  us,  in  vain.  Among  the  witnesses 
who  will  appear  against  us  in  the  great  day  of 
aoooont,  they  will  stand  the  flyremost    Let  as 


tremble  as  we  figure  to  ourselves  oar  unwilling 
accusers  in  that  band  of  holy  men,  who  earnestly 
sought  to  draw  us,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
those  treasures  of  inspiration,  of  which  they 
wore  the  faithful  expositors;  to  the  Prophets 

and  Apostles, ^*to    Jesus  the    mediator   of 

the  new  covenant,  and  to  God  the  judg*  of 
all.' 

And  is  it  not  a  cruel  return  to  refuse  those 
who  still  meekly  wait  the  effect  of  their  labours 
npon  earth,  the  honest  gratification  of  seeing 
that  we  have  derived  some  little  advantage  from 
their  exertions  7  Let  us  show  them  that  they 
have  not  offered  up  the  fervent  prayers  whicn 
doubtless  accompanied  their  unwearied  labours 
to  no  end.  While  so  many  saints  are  now  re- 
joicing in  heaven,  in  the  society  of  those  whom 
their  holy  labours  were  made  instrumental  in 
bringinfir  thither ;  let  us  not  give  those  who  are 
still  zealously  devoting  their  talents  to  the  same 
glorious  purpose  upon  earth,  sad  cause  to  lament 
the  total  inefiicacy  of  their  endeavours— to  re- 
gret that  they  are  sent  to  them  who  will  not 
hear,  or  who  remain  as  if  they  had  not  heard«— 
to  suspect  that  if  we  do  give  them  a  patient 
hearing,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  their  style,  their 
rhetoric,  their  good  taste  ;  but  that  when  their 
eloquence  opposes  our  corruptions,  when  their 
arguments  eross  our  inclinations,  when  their 
persuasions  trench  upon  our  passions,  or  tteir 
remonstrances  interfere  with  our  vanity,  we  are 
insensible  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  ;  or  if  we 
forgive  their  piety  for  the  sake  of  their  talents, 
we  seldom  go  further  than  forgiveness. 


CHAP.  11. 
On  Prwridenee, 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  deplorable 
state  of  mind,  than  to  live  in  a  disbelief  of  6od*s 
providential  government  of  the  world.  To  be 
threatened  with  troubles,  and  to  see  no  power 
which  can  avert  them ;  to  be  surrounded  with 
sorrows,  and  discern  no  hand  which  can  redress 
them ;  to  labour  under  oppression  or  calumny, 
and  believe  there  is  no  friend  to  relieve,  and  no 
judge  to  vindicate  us ;  to  live  in  a  world,  of 
which  we  believe  ito  ruler  has  abdicated  the 
throne,  or  delegated  the  direction  to  chance ;  to 
suspect  that  he  has  made  over  the  triumph  to 
injustice,  and  the  victory  to  impiety ;  to  suppose 
that  we  are  abandoned  to  the  easuaJties  of  na- 
ture, and  the  domination  of  wickedness ;  to  be- 
hold the  earth  a  scene  of  disorder,  with  no  su- 
perintendent to  regulate  it ;  to  hear  the  storms 
beating,  and  see  the  tempeste  spreading  desola- 
tion around,  with  no  influence  to  direct,  and  no 
wisdom  to  control  them  :  all  this  would  rsnder 
human  life  a  burden  intolerable  to  human  fbeU 
ing.  Even  a  heathen,  in  one  of  those  glimpses 
of  illumination  which  they  seemed  occasionally 
to  catch,  could  say,  it  would  not  be  worth  tsAife 
to  live  in  a  world  wkiek  wa$  nai  governed  fty  Frs- 
videnee* 

But,  as  soon  as  we  dearly  discern  the  mind 
which  appoints,  and  the  hand  which  gosems, 
all  events,  we  begin  to  see  our  way  through 
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them :  as  soon  as  we  are  brou^fht  to  recogfnize 
God*8  authority,  and  to  confide  in  his  g^oodnesg, 
we  can  say  to  our  unruly  hearts,  what  he  said 
to  the  tempestuous  waves,  Feace^  be  gtilt. 
Though  all  is  perplexity,  we  know  who  can  re- 
duce  confusion  into  order  :  once  assured  of  the 
protfiction  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  we  shall 
possess  our  souls  in  patience,  and  resign  our 
will  with  submission.  As  soon  as  this  convic- 
tion is  fully  established,  we  become  persuaded 
that  a  being  of  infinite  love  would  never  have 
placed  us  in  a  scene  beset  with  so  many  trials, 
and  exposed  to  so  many  dangers,  had  he  not  in- 
tended them  as  necessary  materials  by  which, 
under  his  guidance,  we  are  to  work  out  our 
future  happmess ; — as  so  many  warnings  not  to 
set  up  our  re^t  here  ;-^-as  so  many  incentives  to 
draw  us  on  in  pursuit  of  that  better  state  to 
which  eternal  mercy  is  conducting  us  through 
this  thorny  way. 

To  keep  God  habitually  in  view,  as  the  end 
of  all  our  aims,  and  the  disposer  of  all  events — 
to  see  him  in  all  our  comforts,  to  admire  the  be- 
nignity with  which  he  imparts  them — to  adore 
the  same  substantial,  though  less  obvious  mercy, 
in  our  afflictions — to  acknowledge  at  once  the 
unwillingness  with  which  he  dispenses  our  tri- 
als, and  the  necessity  of  our  suffering  them — to 
view  him  in  his  bounties  of  creation,  with  a  love 
which  makes  every  creature  pleasant — to  re- 
gard him  in  his  providential  direction  with  a 
confidenoe  which  makes  every  hardship  support- 
able— to  observe  the  subserviency  of  events  to 
his  eternal  purposes :  all  this  solves  difficulties 
otherwise  Insuperable,  vindicates  the  divine  con- 
duct, composes  the  intractable  passions,  settles 
the  wavering  faith,  and  quickens  the  too  reluc- 
tant gratitude. 

The  fabled  charioteer,  who  usurped  his  fa- 
ther's empire  for  a  day,  is  not  more  illustrative 
of  their  presumption,  who,  virtually  snatdiing 
the  reins  of  government  from  God,  would  involve 
the  earth  in  confusion  and  ruin,  than  the  denial 
which  the  ambitious  supplicant  received  to  his 
mad  request,  is  applicable  to  the  goodness  of 
God  in  refusing  to  delegate  his  power  to  his 
creatures :  My  wn^  the  very  tendemes$  I  show 
in  denying  so  ruinous  a  petition^  is  the  purest 
proof  ^at  lam  indeed  thy  father. 

Sounds  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  we  fancy 
have  a  definite  sense.  But  we  often  fancy  it 
unjustly;  for  familiarity  alone  cannot  give 
meaning  to  what  is  in  itself  unintelligible.  Thus 
many  words,  without  any  determinate  and  pre- 
cise meaning,  pass  current  in  common  dis- 
course. Some  talk  of  those  chimerical  beings, 
nature,  fate,  chance,  and  necessity,  as  positively 
as  if  they  had  a  real  existence,  and  of  almighty 
power  and  direction  as  if  they  had  none. 

In  speaking  of  ordinary  events  as  fortuitous, 
or  as  natoral,  we  dispossess  Providence  of  one 
half  of  his  dominion.  We  assign  to  him  the 
credit  of  great  and  avowedly  supernatural  ope- 
rations, because  we  know  not  how  else  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  For  instance :  We  ascribe  to  him 
power  and  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
while  we  talk  as  if  we  thought  the  keeping  it  in 
order  might  be  effected  by  an  inferior  aerency. 
We  sometimes  speak, as  if  we  assigned  the  go- 
▼ernmMt  of  the  world  to  two  distinct  beings : 


whatever  is  awful  onlyi  and  out  of  the  oommon 
course,  we  ascribe  to  God,  as  revolutions,  volca- 
noes, earthquakes.  We  think  the  dial  of  Ahaz 
going  backward,  the  sun  stationarv  on  Gibson, 
marvels  worthy  of  Omnipotence  :  but  when  we 
stop  here,  it  is  not  virtually  saying,  that  to 
maintain  invariable  order,  unbroken  regularity, 
perpetual  uniformity,  and  systematic  beauty  m 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  does  not  exhibit 
equally  striking  proofs  of  infinite  superintend- 
ence. 

Many  seem  to  ascribe  to  chance  the  common 
circumstances  of  life,  as  if  they  thought  it  would 
be  an  affront  to  the  Almighty  to  refer  them  to 
him ;  as  if  it  were  unbecoming  his  dignity  to 
order  the  af!airs  of  beings  whom  he  thought  it 
no  derogation  of  that  dignity  to  create.  It looka 
as  if,  while  we  were  obliged  to  him  for  making 
us,  we  would  not  wish  to^encumber  him  with 
the  care  of  us.  But  the  gracious  Father  of  the 
universal  family  thinks  it  no  dishonour  to  watch 
over  the  concerns,  to  supply  the  wants,  and  dis- 
pose the  lot  of  creatures  who  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  his  power,  and  their  redemption  to  hie 
mercy.  He  did  not  create  bis  rational  subjects 
in  order  to  neglect  them,  or  to  turn  them  over 
to  another,  a  capricious,  an  imaginary  power. 

We  do  not  it  is  true,  so  much  arraign  his  ge- 
neral providence,  as  his  particular  appointments. 
We  will  allow  the  world  to  be  nommally  his,  if 
he  will  allow  us  our  opinion  in  respect  to  his 
management  of  certain  parts  of  it  Now,  that 
he  should  not  put  forth  the  same  specific  energy 
individually  to  direct  as  to  create,  is  supposing 
an  anomaly  in  the  character  of  the  all-perfect 
God. — Whatever  was  his  design  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  same 
reason  would  beyond  a  doubt,  influence  him  in 
their  superintendence  and  preservation. — David, 
in  describing  the  simple  grandeur  of  omnipotent 
benignity,  sets  us  a  biBautiful  pattern.  He  does 
not  represent  the  belief  of  God*s  providential 
care  as  an  effort,  but  describes  our  continual 
sustenance  as  the  necessary  unlaboured  effect 
of  infinite  power  and  goodness.  He  openeth 
his  hand^  andJUleth  aU  dings  living  with  pHen" 
teousness  ;  thus  making  our  blessings  rather,  as 
it  were,  a  result  than  an  operation. 

And  as  we  are  not  under  the  divided  contrd 
of  a  greater  and  a  subordinate  power,  so  neither 
are  we,  as  tlie  Persian  mythology  teaches,  the 
subjects  of  two  equal  beings,  eaoi  of  whom  die- 
tributes  respectively  good  and  evil  according  to 
his  peculiar  character  and  province.  Nor  are 
we  the  sport  of  the  conflicting  atoms  of  one 
school,  nor  of  the  &tal  necessity  of  another. 
There  is  one  omnipotent,  omniscient,  perfeot, 
supreme  Intelligence,  who  disposes  of  every  per- 
son and  of  every  thing  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  infinitely  holy  will.  *  The  help  that 
is  done  upon  earth,  God  doth  it  himself.*  The 
comprehensive  mind,  enlightened  by  Christian 
faith,  discovers  the  same  harmony  and  design 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  as  the  philoso- 
pher perceives  in  the  movements  of  the  material 
system. 

Without  a  thorough  conviction  of  this  most 
consolatory  doctrine,  what  can  we  make  of  the 
events  which  are  now  passing  before  our  eyes  7 
What  can  we  say  to  the  perplexed  state  <^  «b 
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•InHMl  deiokted  world  7  Then  is  no  way  of 
diaentangUng  the  ocmfosion  but  by  seeing  God 
ID  every  thing.  Not  to  adore  his  providence  as 
having  some  grand  scheme  which  he  is  carrying 
on,  some  remote  beneficial  end  in  view,  some 
unrevealed  design  to  accomplish,  by  means  not 
only  inscrutable,  but  seemingly  contradictory, 
is  practical  atheism.  To  contemplate  the  events 
which  distract  the  civilized  world,  the  tyranny 
whieh  tears  vp  order  and  morality  by  the  roots ; 
to  behold  the  calamities  of  some,  the  crimes  of 
others  soch  blackness  gathering  over  the  heads 
of  some  coantries,  such  tempests  borsting  over 
those  of  others— these  scenes  mast  sabvert  the 
Ikith,  mast  extinguish  the  hope,  of  all  who  do 
not  firmly  believe  that  the  same  power  which 
*  stilleth  Iho  raging  of  the  sea  and  the  noise  of 
the  waves,'  can  in  his  own  good  time  also  still 
the  madnu9  tf  the  people  ;  will  in  his  appointed 
■eason  enable  us  to  say,  *  And  where  is  tiie  fury 
of  the  oppressor  7*  He  may,  and  we  know  not 
how  soon,  enable  us  to  ask,  *  Where  is  the  man 
that  made  the  earth  to  tremblo^that  did  shake 
kingdoms — that  made  the  world  a  wilderness 
■that  destroyed  the. cities  'thereof— that  opened 
not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  7'  Yes-^isor- 
ffanized  as  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  be, 
fet  us  be  assured  that  it  is  not  turned  adrift,  that 
things  are  not  left  to  go  on  at  random.  Though 
the  people  are  rebellious,  the  Sovereign  has  not 
renounced  his  dominion  over  them.  The  most 
oppressive  and  destructive  agents  are  his  myste- 
nous  ministers :  they  are  carrying  on,  though 
unconsciously,  his  universal  plan — a  plan,  which 
though  complicated  is  consutent;  though  ap. 
parently  disorderly  will  be  found  finally  barmo- 
nioas. 

In  some  piects  of  mechanism  we  have  observed 
dififorent  artists  employed  in  dilFerent  branches 
of  the  same  machinery ;  in  this  division  of  la- 
bour, each  man  performs  his  allotted  portion,  in 
otter  ignorance  perhaps,  not  only  of  the  portions 
assigned  to  the  others,  but  also  of  the  ultimate 
ajypueation  of  his  own.  Busy  in  executing  his 
smgle  pin,  or  spring,  or  wheel,  it  is  no  part  of 
his  concern  to  understand  the  work  assigned  to 
others,  still  less  to  comprehend  the  scheme  of 
the  master.  But  though  the  workman  is  igno- 
rant how  the  whole  is  to  be  arranged,  the  ma- 
chine would  have  been  incomplete  without  bis 
•eemin^ly  inconsiderable  contribution.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  master  unites,  by  apt  junctures 
and  articulations,  parts  which  were  not  known 
to  be  susceptible  of  connexion ;  combines  the  se- 
parate divisions  without  difficulty,  because  the 
several  workmen  have  only  been  individually 
helping  to  accomplish  the  original  pUn  which 
had  previously  existed  in  his  inventive  mind. 

The  prescience  oCGod  is  among  his  peculiar- 
ly incommunicable  attributes.  Happy  is  it  for 
OS  indeed  that  it  is  as  incommunicable,  for  if 
any  portion  of  it  were  imparted  to  us,  how  in- 
conceivably would  the  dirtress  of  human  lifo  be 
aggravated !  But  if  we  allow  his  omniscience, 
we  cannot  doubt  his  Providence.  He  would  not 
foresee  contingencies,  for  which  he  could  not 
provide.  His  attributes  are  in  fact  so  inter- 
woven that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 
His  omniscience  foresees,  his  understanding, 
Which  Uinfi«i...«»p  hi.  «««i^t,d. 


crees,  his  omnipotence  ezecates  the  pnrpoeesof* 
his  will.— His  wisdom  may  see  some  things  to 
be  best  for  a  while  to  answer  certain  temporary 
purposes,  which  would  not  be  good  for  a  conti. 
nuance.  When  the  present  appointment  shall 
have  answered  the  end  to  which  it  was  deter- 
mined, a  new  one,  to  which  that  was  prepara- 
tory, takes  place.  The  two  arrangements  may 
appear  to  us  not  to  be  of  a  piece,  to  be  even  con- 
tradictory ;  while  yet  this  determination  and 
this  succession  are  perfectly  consistent  in  the 
mind  of  a  being  who  sees  all  things  at  once,  and 
calls  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were. 
6od*s  views  of  all  men  and  all  events  through- 
out all  ages,  is  one  clear,  distinct,  simultaneous 
view.  Infinite  knowledge  takes  in  present,  past, 
and  future,  in  one  comprehensive  survey,  pierces 
through  all  distance  at  a  glance,  and  oollecii  all 
ages  into  the  focus  of  the  existing  moment 

Once  thoroughly  grounded  and  established  in 
this  &ith  and  sense  of  the  divine  perfections,  w# 
shall  never  look  upon  any  thing  to  be  so  mon- 
strous or  so  minute,  so  insignificant  or  so  ex* 
horbitant,  as  to  be  out  of  the  precincts  and  con- 
trol of  eternal  Providence.  We  shall  never  re- 
duce, if  the  allusion  be  forgiven,  the  powers  of 
omnipotence  to  a  level  with  that  of  some  Indian 
rajah  who  has  a  territory  too  unwieldf  for  his 
management,  or  of  an  emperor  of  China  who  has 
more  subjects  than  one  monarch  can  govern* 

We  ask  why  evil  rulers  are  permitted  7 — We 
answer,  though  rather  mechanically,  our  own 
question,  by  acknowledging  that  they  are  the 
appointed  scourges  of  divine  displeasure.  Yet 
Grod  does  not  delegate  his  authority  to  the  op- 
pressor, though  he  employs  him  as  his  instru- 
ment of  correction ;  he  still  keeps  the  reins  in 
his  own  hand.  And  besides  that  an  offending 
world  stood  in  need  of  the  chastisement,  these 
black  instruments  who  are  thus  allowed  to  ra- 
vage  the  earth,  may  be,  in  the  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence,  unintentionally  preparing  the  elements 
of  moral  beauty.  When  divine  displeasure  has 
made  barren  a  fruitful  land  *  for  the  wickedness 
of  them  that  dwell  therein,*  the  ploughshare  and 
the  harrow,  which  are  sent  to  tear  up  the  un* 
productive  soil,  know  not  that  they  are  providing 
for  the  hand  of  the  sower,  who  is  following  their 
rude  traces  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  future 
riches  and  fertility. 

Or  take  the  conflagration  of  a  town. — ^They 
whose  houses  are  burnt,  are  objects  of  our  ten- 
derest  commiseration.  The  scene,  if  we  beheld 
it,  would  alike  excite  our  terror  and  our  pity. 
But,  after  we  have  mourned  over  the  devasta- 
tion, and  seen  that  despair  is  fruitless,  at  length 
necessity  impels  to  industry ;  we  see  a  new  and 
fairer  order  of  things  arise ;  the  convenience, 
symmetry,  and  beauty  which  spring  out  of  the 
ashes  make  us  eventually  not  only  cease  to  re- 
gret the  deformity  and  unsirhUiness  to  which 
they  have  succeeded,  but  almost  reconcile  us 
to  the  calamity  which  has  led  to  the  improve- 
ment. / 

Often  have  the  earthquake,  the  hurricane,  the 
bolt  of  heaven,  kindling  and  throwing  far  and 
wide  its  baleful  light  on  this  earthly  stage,  real-  • 
iaed  in  their  ultimate  effects  this  image.  And 
we  are  reminded  of  a  future  general  conflagra- 
tion, *  when  the  elements  ahalTmelt  with  fervent 
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*  heat,  and  the  earth  itself  shall  be  burned  up,* 
which  is  to  proye  only  the  signal  and  the  pre- 
paratory scene  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteoasness.  Let  us,  in 
every  stage  leading  to  this  final  *  restitution  of 
all  things,'  wait  with  patience  for  its  sure  com- 
pletion. Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  give  credit 
to  the  great  Author  of  the  book  of  Fate  for  the 
consistency  of  its  catastrophe ! 

When  we  peruse  the  compositions  of  a  human 
author,  we  look  ibr  unity  and  consistency  in  his 
whole  plan ;  we  expect  connexion  and  relation 
between  its  several  parts,  and  an  entireness  in 
the  general  combination.  We  are  not  so  much 
delighted  with  a  fine  passage  incidentally  intro- 
duced, a  short  episode,  of  which  we  discern  at 
once  the  rise  and  the  end,  and  take  in  all  the  in- 
cidents and  beauties  at  a  single  glance,  as  we 
are  with  the  judgment  which  discovers  itself  in 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  skill, 
not  without  difficulty  discerned,  which  arranges, 
connects,  and,  as  it  were,  links  together  the  se- 
veral divisions.  Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  pre- 
wune  to  insinuate  as  if  the  great  Author  of  all 
created  nature  cannot  reduce  the  complexity  of 
its  parts  into  one  consistent  whole  7  Do  we  not 
intimate  objections  as  if  there  were  no  concert, 
no  agreement  in  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
mind  7  Do  not  the  same  persons  who  can  speak 
in  raptures  of  a  perfect  poem,  a  perfect  scheme 
of  reasoning,  a  perfect  plan  in  architecture,  yet 
presume  to  suspect  that  the  concerns  of  the  uni- 
verse  are  carried  on  with  less  system,  and  on 
a  more  imperfect  design,  than  the  rude  sketches 
of  a  fVail  creature,  who  is  crushed  before  the 
moth? 

But  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  leave  to  Qod  the  di- 
recUon  of  the  natural  world,  because  we  know 
not  well,  after  all,  to  whom  else  to  commit  its 
management,  yet  we  frequently  make  little  scru- 
ple to  take  the  government  of  the  moral  world 
into  our  own  hands.  If  we  consent  to  his  ruling 
matter,  we  reluctantly  allow  that  he  governs 
mind.  We  reason  as  if  we  suspected  that  the 
passions  of  men  lay  beyond  his  controul,  and 
that  their  vices  have  overturned  his  dominion. 
But  we  should  particularly  call  to  mind  what  is 
the  daily  language  of  our  lips,  not  only  that  His 
is  *  the  kingdom,*  but  that  the  *  power*  is  the 
source,  and  *  the  glory*  the  result  of  his  admi- 
nistration. He  does  not,  it  is  true,  by  an  arbi- 
trary compulsion  of  men*s  minds,  rob  them  of 
that  freedom  by  which  they  ofiend  him,  nor  by 
a  force  on  their  liberty,  prevent  those  sins  and 
follies  which,  if  he  arbitrarily  hindered,  he  would 
convert  rational  beings  into  mechanical  ones ; 
but  he  turns  their  sins  and  follies  to  such  uses, 
that  while  by  the  voluntary  commission  of  them 
they  are  bringing  down  destruction  on  their  own 
heads,  they  are  not  impeding  his  purposes. 

Nor  does  Providence,  in  his  wide  arrange- 
ments, exclude  the  operation  of  subordinate 
cansee  and  motives,  but  allows  them  to  assist  the 
greater,  and  thereby  to  work  his  will ;  as  subal- 
terns in  the  battle  contribute  severally  their  share 
to  the  victory,  while,  like  those  inferior  causes, 
they  are  compelled  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  not 
to  aspire  to  the  command.  As  we  have  a  higher 
end,  we  must  have  a  Supreme  direction  to  our 
aims.    Yet  a  bwer  end  is  sometimes  made  a 


means  to  a  higher,  and  assists  its  object  without 
usurping  its  place.  Some  who  begin  by  abstain- 
ing from  evil,  or  set  about  doing  good  from  a 
principle  not  entirely  pure,  are  graciously  led  to 
the  principle  by  doing  or  fbrbearing  the  action; 
and  are  finally  landed  at  the  higher  point,  from 
beginnings  far  below  those  at  which  toe  might 
rashly  have  asserted  they  could  only  set  out  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

Though  this  may  not  very  frequently  occur, 
yet  as  it  is  by  means  Grod  works,  rather  than  by 
miracles ;  and  as  the  world  does  not  overflow 
with  real  piety,  what  a  chaos  would  this  earth 
become,  if  God  did  not  permit  inferior  motives 
to  operate  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  general 
good  I  Many  whom  the  utmost  stretch  of  cha- 
rity cannot  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  are 
acting  from  the  purest  principles,  are  yet  con- 
tributing to  the  comfort  and  good  order  of  socie- 
ty. Though  they  are  sotwr  only  from  a  regard 
to  their  health,  yet  their  temperance  affords  a 
good  example ;  though  they  are  prudent  from  no 
higher  motive  than  the  love  of  money,  yet  their 
frugality  keeps  them  within  the  same  bounds  as 
if  they  were  influenced  by  a  better  motive ; 
though  they  may  be  liberal  only  to  raise  their 
reputation,  yet  their  liberality  feeds  the  hungry ; 
though  they  are  public-spirited  merely  from  am- 
bition, yet  their  patriotism,  by  rousing  the  spirit 
of  Uie  country,  saves  it  If  such  right  actions, 
performed  from  such  low  motives,  can  look  for 
no  future  retribution ; — if,  being  done  without 
reference  to  the  highest  end,  they  do  not  advance 
the  eternal  interests  of  the  doer,  nor  the  glory 
of  God,  they  are  yet  his  instruments  for  pro- 
moting the  good  of  others,  both  by  utility  and 
example.  On  this  ground  we  may  be  thankful 
that  there  is  so  much  refinement,  {generosity,  and 
politeness  among  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
while  we  confess  that  tear  away  the  action  from 
its  motive,  sunder  their  virtue  from  its  legiti- 
mate reference,  the  act  and  the  virtue  lose  their 
present  character  and  their  ultimate  reward. 

The  means  by  which  an  infinitely  wise  God 
oflen  promotes  the  most  important  plans,  are 
apt  illustrations  of  the  blindness  and  obliquity 
of  man's  judgment  May  we  be  allowed  to  ou 
fer  an  instance  or  two,  in  which  human  wisdom 
would  probably  have  taken  a  course,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  instruments  and  events,  directly 
opposite  to  that  pursued  by  infinite  wisdom  7 
What  earthly  iodge,  if  he  had  been  questioned 
as  to  means  likely  to  produce  one  of  the  strong- 
est evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  un. 
believers,  but  would  have  named  an  agreement 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  as  its  fmlest  cor- 
roboration 7  If  we  ourselves  had  an  important 
cause  depending — for  instance,  the  ascertaining 
our  right  to  a  litigated  estate ; — If  the  success 
of  the  trial  depended  on  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  and  on  the  authenticity  of  our  titled 
deeds,  whose  testimony  should  we  endeavour  to 
obtain ;  into  whoae  hands  should  we  wish  our- 
selves to  be  committed  7  According  to  all  hu- 
man prudence  should  we  not  desire  witnesses 
who  had  no  known  hostility  to  us ;  should  we  not 
object  to  a  jnry  of  avowed  enemies ;  and  should 
we  not  refuse  to  lodge  our  records  in  the  bands 
of  our  opponents  7 

But  His  wisdom,  in  whose  sight  ours  is  folly. 
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has  seen  fit  to  make  one  of  the  most  itriking 

Eroofsof  the  truth  of  Chriatianity  depend  on  the 
ving  miracle  of  the  enmity  of  the  Jews ;  *  to 
them  also  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,* 
8o  that  to  both  their  ancient  testimony  and  their 
present  opposition  we  are  to  look  for  the  moet 
strikingr  proofs  of  a  religion  they  hold  with  per- 
petual hatred.  And  now  that  Christianity  is 
actually  made  to  stand  upon  such  evidence,  what 
test  can  be  more  satisfactory  7  Reason  itself 
owns  its  validity ;  for  what  collusion  can  now  be 
chargfed  upon  the  concurrent  witnesses  of  Chris, 
tianity,  when  each  party  in  court  is  decidedly 
at  variance  with  the  other  ?  Who  can  ration- 
ally question  the  strength  of  that  title  which  is 
contained  in  their  genuine  archives — that  evi- 
dence resulting  from  their  hereditary  denial  of 
facts,  of  which  they  persist  to  reverence  the  pre- 
dictions 7  Where  can  we  more  confidently  look 
for  the  truth  of  a  religion  they  detest,  than  to 
the  verifications  conferred  on  it  by  their  original 
history,  their  irreversible  antipathy  their  actual 
condition,  and  existing  character  1 

To  venture  another  specimen.  If  u>e  had 
presumed  to  point  out  instruments  for  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  we  should  probably  have 
thought  none  so  appropriate  as  Constantino ;  we 
might  have  supposed  the  first  christian  emperor 
would  have  been  the  fittest  avenger  of  the  Re- 
deemer's blood.  Omniscience  selectod  for  the 
awful  retribution  a  pagan  prince,  a  virtuous  one 
it  is  true,  but  one  who  seems  to  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  business,  one  to  whom  Jews  and 
Christians,  as  such,  were  alike  indifferent.  While 
this  utter  desolation  was  the  obvious  accomplish- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  which  was  to  be  a  lasting 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  the  choice 
of  the  destroyer  was  one  of  those  *  secret  things 
which  belong  to  God,*  and  is  only  to  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  that  *  his  ways  are  not  our  ways.* 

We  will  advert  to  another  event,  the  most  im- 
portant since  the  incarnation  of  him  whrne  pure 
worship  it  has  restored^-the  reformation.  This 
occurrence  is  a  peculiarly  striking  instance  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  operations  of  supreme  wis- 
dom,  and  of  the  means  which,  to  our  short  sight, 
■eem  fit  or  unfit  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes.  If  ever  the  hand  of  providence  was 
conspicuous  as  the  meredian  sun,  it  was  so  in 
this  mighty  work — it  was  so  in  the  selection  of 
apparently  discordant  instruments — it  was  so, 
in  over-ruling  the  designs  of  some,  to  a  purpose 
opposite  to  their  intention,  in  making  the  errors 
of  others  contribute  to  the  general  end.  If  this 
grand  scheme  had  been  exposed  to  our  review 
ror  advice,  if  toe  had  been  consulted  in  its  forma- 
tion  and  its  progress,  how  should  we  have  criti- 
cised both  the  plan  and  its  conductors  7  How 
should  we  have  censured  some  of  the  agents  as 
inadequate,  condemned  others  as  ill  chosen,  re- 
jected one  as  unsuited,  another  as  injurious ! 
One  critic  would  have  insisted  that  the  vehe- 
mence  of  Luther  would  mar  any  enterprise  it 
might  mean  to  advance ;  that  so  impetuous  a 
projector  would  inevitably  obstruct  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion  of  meekness.  Another  would 
have  pronounced,  that  among  the  human  fkcul- 
ties,  wit  was,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  as- 
sist the  cause  of  piety  ;  yet  did  Erasmus,  by  his 
exquisite  satires  on  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 


tion of  the  prieats,  as  completely  contradict  thii 
opinion,  as  Luther,  by  his  magnanimity  and  he- 
roic perseverance,  triumphantly  overturned  the 
other.  This  inconsiderate,  blustering  Henry, 
the  human  counsellor  would  have  said,  will  ruin 
the  cause,  by  wiiting  his  hostility  to  the  reform- 
ers, with  his  inconsistent  resistance  to  the  papal 
power ;  and  yet  this  cause,  his  very  perverseness 
contributed  to  promote.  Another  censor  would 
have  be^n  quite  certain  that  the  timid  policy  and 
cautious  feeling  of  Charles  the  Wise  would  in- 
fallibly obstruct  those  measures  which  they  were 
actually  tending  to  advance.  Who  among  us, 
if  his  opinion  had  been  asked,  would  not  have 
fixed  on  the  pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  as  the  two  last  human  beings  to  be 
selected  for  promoting  the  reformed  religion  7 
Who  would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  mo- 
ney raised  by  indulgences,  through  the  profli. 
gate  venality  of  Leo,  for  building  St  Peter*s  in 
his  own  metropolis,  was  actually  laying  the  fbun- 
dation  of  every  protestant  church  in  Britain — in 
I  Europe — in  the  world  7  Who  could  have  pre* 
dieted,  that  the  Imperial  Mussulman,  in  banish, 
ing  learning  from  his  dominions,  was  preparing, 
as  if  by  concert,  an  overwhelming  antagonist  to 
the  sottish  ignorance  of  tlie  monks  7  All  these 
things,  separately  considered,  we,  in  our  oaptious 
wisdom,  should  have  pronounced  calculated  to 
produce  efiects  directly  contrary  to  the  actual 
result ;  yet  these  ingredients,  which  had  no  na- 
tural  affinity,  amalgamated  by  the  Almighty 
hand,  were  made  to  accomplish  one  of  the  moet 
important  works  that  infinite  wisdom,  working 
by  human  means,  has  ever  effected. 


CHAP.  in. 

Practical  uses  qf  the  doctrirte  of  Providence. 

Ws  do  not  sufficiently  make  the  doctrine  of 
Providenoe  a  practical  doctrine. — That  the  pre- 
sent  dark  dispensations  which  afilict  the  earth 
are  indications  of  Almighty  displeasure  few  dis- 
pute  ;  but  having  admitted  the  general  fact,  who 
almost  does  not  ascribe  the  cause  of  offence  to 
others  7  How  few  consider  themselves  as  aw- 
fully contributing  to  draw  down  the  visitation ! 
We  look  with  an  exclusive  eye  to  the  abandoned 
and  the  avowedly  profligate,  and  ascribe  the 
whole  weight  of  the  divine  indignation  to  their 
misdeeds.  But  we  forget  that  when  a  sudden 
tempest  threatened  destruction  to  the  ship  going 
to  Tarshish,  in  which  there  was  only  Jonah  who 
feared  God,  those  who  inquired  into  the  cause 
of  the  storm,  found  him  to  be  the  very  man.  The 
cause  of  the  present  desolating  storm,  as  a  pious 
divine  observed  of  that  which  darkened  his  day, 
may  as  probably  be  the  offences  of  professing 
christians,  as  the  presumptuous  sins  of  the  bolder 
transgressor.  This  apprehension  should  set  us 
all  on  searching  our  hearts,  for  we  cannot  re- 
pent of  the  evil  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 
It  should  put  us  upon  watching  against  negli- 
gence ;  it  should  set  us  upon  distrusting  a  false 
security,  uponexami^ng  into  the  ground  of  our 
confidence.  No  dependence  on  the  goodness  of 
our  spiritual  condition,  no  trust  in  our  exactness 
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in  some  pectdiar  duties,  no  fancied  Boperiority 
of  ourselves,  to  others,  no  exemption  from  gross 
and  palpable  disorders,  should  soothe  us  into  a 
belief  that  we  have  no  concern  in  the  visitation. 
Throwing  off  their  own  guilt  upon  others  was 
the  second  sin  of  the  first  offenders. 

Another  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
vidence is,  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a  composed 
frame  of  spirit  under  his  ordinary  dispensat^ns. 
If  we  kept  up  a  sense  of  Grod's  agency  in  com- 
roon  as  well  as  in  extraordinary  occurrences — 
if  we  were  practically  persuaded  that  nothing 
happens  but  by  divine  appointment,  it  might 
still  those  fluctuations  of  mind,  quiet  those  un- 
certainties of  temper,  conquer  that  unreasonable 
exaltation  or  depression,  which  arise  from  our 
not  habitually  reflecting  that  all  things  are  de. 
termined  in  number,  or  weight,  or  measure,  by 
infinite  love.  If  we  acted  under  the  full  convic- 
tion that  he  who  first  set  the  world  in  motion 
governs  every  creature  in  it^4hat  we  do  not 
take  our  place  upon  that  stage  in  space,  or  that 
period  in  time,  which  we  choose,  but  where  and 
when  He  pleases :  that  it  is  he  who  *  ordereth 
the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  fixeth  our  lot 
in  life,*  we  should  not  only  contemplate  with 
sober  awe  the  strange  events  of  the  age  in  which 
we  may  be  living,  but  cheerfully  submit  to  our 
individual  difficulties,  as  arising  from  the  same 
predisposition  of  causes.  Our  neglecting  to  cul- 
tivate  the  train  of  thou|rht  may  account  ror  those 
murmurs  which  arise  m  our  hearts,  both  for  the 
public  calamities  of  the  world,  and  the  private 
vexations  of  life. 

If  we  took  God  into  the  account,  we  should 
feel  that,  as  rational  subjects  of  his  moral  go- 
vernment, we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it:  we 
should  not  indulge  discontent  and  resentment  at 
events  which  we  should  then  allow  were  either 
by  his  appointment  or  permission,  as  we  now 
acknowledge  in  the  more  extraordinary  cases. 
But  how  few  are  there  who  think  themselves 
obliged  to  endure  without  repining,  the  effects 
of  accident;  or  the  provocation  of  men  7  and  this 
is  because  they  see  only  the  proximate  cause, 
and  do  not  perceive  that  God  is  the  grand  effi- 
cient In  our  difficulties,  if  the  sense  of  his  pre- 
sence were  as  strongly  impressed  upon  us  as  the 
tri^l  is  powerfully  relt,  it  would  make  the  heart 
strong,  and  render  the  temptation  feeble.  Nor 
would  it  only  strengthen  us  under  temptation, 
but  sustain  us  under  affliction  ;  we  should  be- 
come both  humble  by  correction,  and  patient 
under  it ;  we  should  be  grateful  in  prosperity, 
without  being  elated  by  it.  A  deep  conviction 
of  Grod*s  authority  over  us  and  his  property  in 
us,  would  also  make  us  kind  to  others  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  all  is  his.  The  very  heathen 
entertained  some  sense  of  his  sovereignty ;  they 
acknowledged  at  least  their  victories  to  proceed 
from  him,  when  they  dedicated  their  spoils  to 
ike  deliverer. 

If  we  maintained  this  constant  sense  of  his 
providential  government,  we  should  be  more  in- 
stant in  prayer,  we  should  more  fervently  sup- 
plicate him  m  our  distresses,  and  more  devoutly 
adore  him  for  his  mercies.  The  recognition  of 
his  sovereignty  infers  the  tfuty  of  prayer  to  him, 
f  implicit  trust  in  him,  of  unqualified  submis. 
■ioo  to  him ;  for  the  same  argument  which  proves 


that  he  should  govern,  maket  it  right  that  W0 
should  obey  ;  and  the  avowal  of  that  obedience 
is  alike  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  claims  of  the  sovereign.  Thus 
used,  there  is  no  consolation  to  an  afflicted  world 
like  that  which  is  derived  from  the  position  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial  peni- 
tent of  Babylon,  *  that  the  most  Hign  ruleth  in 
the  kingdoms  of  men ;'  that  he  ruleth  not  by  an 
arbitrary  will,  but,  to  borrow  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  perfections  of 

TBX  MIND  THAT  BATH  WISDOM. 

But,  as  we  seem  virtually  to  divide  the  affair* 
of  the  world  into  two  portions,  we  talk  as  if  wa 
did  not  think  certain  ordinary  trials  considera- 
ble enouffh  to  come  firom  Grod,  nor  of  course  to 
require  tnat  we  should  meet  them  with  temper. 
Under  these,  therefore,  we  make  ourselves  what 
amends  we  can  for  the  vexation  of  trials  more 
severe,  by  indulging  fretfulness,  secure  of  impu- 
nity. But  let  us  be  assured  of  these  two  things, 
if  it  be  a  trial  at  all  it  comes  from  God,  if  it  dis- 
turb our  peace,  however  trivial  in  itself,  it  is  not 
small  to  us,  and  therefore  claims  submission. 

It  is  worth  our  observation  that  they  who  are 
ready  to  quarrel  with  Omnipotence  for  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  and  suffering,  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, seldom  arraign  him  for  their  intelleotoal 
or  moral  deficiencies.  Most  men  are  better  sa- 
tisfied with  their  allotment  of  capacity  than  of 
health ;  of  virtue  than  of  riches ;  of  skill  than 
of  power.  We  seldom  grudgingly  compare  our 
mental  endowments  with  those  of  others  who 
are  obviously  more  highly  gifted,  while  we  are 
sufficiently  forward  to  repine  at  their  superiority 
in  worldly  advantages.  Thoufh  too  sensibly  alive 
to  the  narrower  limits  in  which  our  fortune  is 
confi»ed,  we  do  not  lament  our  severer  r6stric- 
tionar  in  the  article  of  personal  merit  In  the 
latter  instance  vanity  supports  as  completely  as 
in  the  former  envy  disturbs. 

Most  of  the  calamities  of  human  lifo  originate 
with  ourselves.  Even  sickness,  shame,  pain, 
and  death  were  not  originally  the  infliction  of 
God.  But  out  of  many  evils,  whether  sent  us 
by  his  immediate  hand,  or  brought  on  us  by  onr 
own  faults,  much  eventual  good  is  educed  by 
Him,  who  by  turning  our  suffiiring  to  onr  be- 
nefit, repairs  by  grace  the  evils  produced  by  sin. 
Without  bein|^  the  author  of  evil,  the  bcure  sug- 
gestion of  which  is  blasphemy,  he  converts  it  to 
bis  own  glory,  by  causing  the  efibcts  of  it  to 
promote  our  good.  If  the  virtuous  suffer  from 
the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  it  is  because  their  im- 
perfect goodness  stood  in  need  of  chastisemenL 
Even  the  widked,  who  are  suffering  by  their  own 
sins,  or  the  sins  of  each  other,  are  sometimee 
brought  back  to  God  by  mutual  injuries,  the 
sense  of  which  awakens  them  to  oompuoction 
for  their  own  oflTences.  God  makes  use  of  the 
faults  even  of  good  men  to  show  them  their  own 
insufficiency,  to  abase  them  in  their  own  eyes, 
to  cure  them  of  vanity  and  self-dependence*  He 
makes  use  of  their  smaller  failings,  to  set  them 
on  the  watch  against  great  ones ;  of  their  im- 
perfections, to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
sins ;  of  their  faults  of  inadvertency,  to  increase 
their  dread  of  such  as  are  wilful.  This  super- 
induced  vigilance  teaches  them  to  fbar  all  the 
resemblances,  and  to  than  all  the  ^iproachee  to 
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■in.  It  Is  a  laltitary  ftar,  which  kee^  them 
ftom  naing  all  tho  liberty  they  have ;  it  leada 
them  to  avoid  not  only  what  is  decidedly  wrong, 
but  to  atop  abort  of  what  ia  doubtful,  to  keep 
clear  of  what  ia  auapiciona:  well  knowing  the 
thin  partitiona  which  separate  dangler  from  de- 
structioD.  It  teachea  them  to  watch  the  bud- 
dings and  germinations  of  evil,  to  anticipate  the 
perniciona  fruit  in  the  opening  blosaom. 

The  weakness  and  inactivity  of  our  faith  ex- 
pose us  to  continual  distrust  When  we  our- 
selves are  idle,  we  are  disposed  to  suspect  that 
the  Omnipotent  is  not  at  work. — That  process 
which  we  do  not  see,  we  are  too  much  inclined 
to  suspect  is  jMii  going  on.  From  this  unhallowed 
egotism,  where  we  are  not  the  prime  movers, 
We  fancy  that  all  atands  atill.  The  varioua  parte 
of  the  scheme  of  Providence  are  sometimes  con- 
nected bv  a  thread  so  fine  as  to  elude  our  dim 
sight  ;~-but,  Ihough  it  may  be  so  attenuated  as 
to  be  invisible,  it  is  never  broken  off.  The  plan 
is  carrying  on,  and  the  work  perhaps,  about  to 
be  accomplished,  while  we  are  accusing  the 
Great  Artificer,  as  if  he  were  capable  of  neglect, 
or  liable  to  error.  But  if^  after  tracing  Provi- 
dence through  many  a  labyrinth,  we  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  him  :  if,  after  having  lost  our  clue, 
we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  thia  operation  is 
suspended,  or  that  his  agency  haa  ceaaed,  he  is 
working  all  the  time  out  of  sight — he  is  pro- 
ceeding, if  the  comparison  may  be  allowed,  like 
the  fabled  Arethusia,  whose  stream  having  dis- 
appeared in  the  place  to  which  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed up,  is  still  making  its  way  under  ground ; 
though  we  are  not  cured  of  our  incredulity,  till 
we  again  diacover  him,  bursting  forth  like  the 
same  river,  which,  having  pursued  its  hidden 
passage  through  every  o&truction,  rises  once 
more  m  all  its  beauty  in  another  and  unexpected 
place. 

But  even  while  we  are  rebelling  againat  his 
dispensations,  we  are  taking  our  hints  in  the 
economy  of  public  and  private  life,  from  the 
economy  of  Providence  in  the  administration  of 
the  world.  We  govern  our  country  by  laws 
emulative  of  those  by  which  he  governs  his  crea- 
tures: we  train  our  children  by  probationary 
discipline,  aa  he  trains  his  servants.  Penal  laws 
in  state,  like  those  of  the  divine  Legislator,  in- 
dicate  no  hatred  to  those  to  whom  they  are  pro- 
claimed, for  every  man  is  at  liberty  not  to  break 
them ;  they  are  enacted  in  the  firat  instance  for 
admonition  rather  than  chastisement,  and  serve 
as  much  for  prevention  as  punishment  The 
discipline  maintained  in  all  well  ordered  fiimi- 
lies  is  intended  not  only  to  promote  their  virtue, 
but  their  happiness.  The  intelligent  child  per- 
ceives his  father's  motive  for  restraining  him, 
till  the  act  of  obedience  having  induced  the  ha- 
bit, and  both  having  broken  in  his  rebellious 
will,  he  loves  the  parent  the  more  for  the  re- 
straint ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mismanaged  and 
ruined  son  learns  to  despise  the  father,  who  haa 
given  him  a  license  to  which  he  has  discern- 
ment enough  to  perceive  he  owes  the  miseries 
consequent  upon  his  uncurbed  appetitea. 

It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that  this  great 
doctrine  of  Grod'a  universal  superintendance  is 
not  only  madly  denied,  or  inconsistently  over- 
'ooked  by  one  class  of  men,  but  is  foolishly  per- 
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verted,  or  fanatically  abueed  by  another.  With« 
out  entering  upon  the  wide  field  of  instances, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  two  that  are  the 
most  common.  First,  the  fancifid,  frivolous,  and 
bold  familiarity  with  which  this  supreme  dicta- 
tion and  government  axe  cited  on  the  most  tri* 
vial  occasions,  and  adduced  in  a  manner  disho- 
nourable to  infinite  wisdom,  and  derogatory  to 
supreme  goodness.  The  persons  who  are  guilty 
of  this  fanlt  seem  not  to  perceive,  that  it  m  not 
more  foolish  and  presumptuous  to  deny  it  alto- 
gether than  to  expect  that  God's  particular  Pro- 
vidence will  interpose,  in  order  to  save  their  ex- 
ertions, or  excuse  their  industry.  For  though 
Providence  directs  and  assists  virtuous^ndea- 
vours,  he  never,  by  superseding  them,  encou- 
rages idleness,  or  justifies  presumption. 

The  highly  censurable  use  to  which  some 
others  convert  this  divine  agency,  is,  when  not 
only  the  pretence  of  trusting  rrovidence  is  made 
the  plea  for  the  indolent  desertion  of  their  own 
doty ;  but  an  unwarrantable  confidence  in  pro- 
vidential leadings  is  adopted  to  excuse  their  own 
imprudence.  Great  is  the  temerity,  when  Pro- 
vidence is  virtually  reproached  for  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  our  affairs,  or  pleaded  as  an  apology  for 
our  own  wilfulness,  or  as  a  vindicatiob  of  our 
own  absurdity  in  the  failure  of  some  foolish 
plan,  or  some  irrational  pursuit  We  have  no 
right  to  depend  on  a  aupernatural  interpositlan 
to  help  us  out  of  difficulties  into  which  we  have 
been  thrown  by  our  misconduct,  or  under  dis- 
tresses  into  which  we  have  been  plunged  by  our 
errors.  Grod,  though  he  knows  the  prayers 
which  we  may  offer,  and  accepts  the  penitence 
which  we  feci,  will  not  use  his  power  to  correct 
our  ill-judged  labours,  any  otherwise  than  by 
making  ua  smart  for  their  consequences. 

The  power  of  God  as  it  is  not  an  idle,  so  it  is 
not  a  solitary  prerogative.  It  is  indeed  an  at« 
tribute  in  constant  exercise ;  it  is  not  kept  for 
state,  but  use;  not  for  display,  but  exercise; 
and  as  it  is  infinite,  one  half  of  the  concerns  of 
the  universe  are  not,  aa  we  intimated  before, 
suspended,  because  he  is  superintending  the 
other  half.  He  is  perpetually  examining  the 
ohronicles  of  human  kind,  and  inspecting  the 
register  of  human  actions — not  like  the  King  of 
the  Palace  of  Shushan,^  because  *  he.  cannot 
rest,*  for  Omniscience  never  slumbers  or  sleepe 
— ^nor  like  him  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  one  man 
whose  services  had  remained  unrequited,  bat 
that,  *  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,'  no  ser- 
vices may  go  unnoticed  and  unrecompensed, 
from  the  earliest  offspring  of  pious  Abel,  to  the 
latest  oblation  of  faith  in  the  end  of  time. 

This  view  of  things,  and  it  is  the  view  which 
the  enlightened  Christian  takea,  tenda  to  correct 
his  anger  againat  second  causes,  and  affi>rds 
him  such  an  assurance  that  every  occurrence 
will  be  over-ruled  by  everlasting  love  for  his 
eventual  good — ^inspires  him  with  such  holy  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
acquires  a  repose  of  spirit,  not  merely  from  com- 
pelled submission  to  authority,  but  from  rational 
acquiescence  in  goodness.  He  feels  that  his 
confirmed  belief  in  this  universal  agency  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  set  his  heart  at  rest,  still  its 

•  Abaaoenis^-EBtber,  chap.  vi. 
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pertorbations,  moderate  its  impatience,  soothe 
Its  terrors,  confirm  its  faith,  preserve  its  peace, 
or,  when  it  has  suffered  a  momentary  suspen- 
sion, restore  it 

Nor  does  God  exercise  his  Providence  alone, 
either  in  signal  instances  of  retribution  or  in 
the  hidden  consolations  of  the  believer;  but 
those  secret  stings  of  conscience  which  goad 
and  lacerate  every  guilty  individual  in  any  cri- 
minal  pursuit — ^that  lurking  discontent  which 

fives  the  lie  to  flattery,  and  mingles  the  note  of 
isoord  with  the  music  of  acclamation — ^that  un- 
prompted misery  of  feeling  which  infuses  worm- 
wood into  his  sweetest  pleasure,  proceeds  from 
the  saifte  providential  infliction. 

Some  men  seem  to  admit  a  Providence  on  a 
scale  which  expands  their  ideas,  but  fancy  it  an 
affront  to  conceive  of  Him  on  one  which  they 
think  contracts  .them.  If  they  allow  that  he 
takes  a  sweeping  view  of  nations,  yet  they  im- 
ply  that  it  would  be  too  minute  an  exercise  of 
his  superintendence  to  inspect  individuals.  The 
truth  IS,  as  we  intimated  before,  men  are  too 
much  disposed  to  frame  their  conceptions  of 
God  by  the  limited  powers  and  capacities  of  hu- 
man greatness^  They  observe,  that  a  king  who 
controls  the  affairs  of  a  vast  empire  cannot  pos- 
sibly inspect  the  concerns  of  every  private  fa- 
mily, much  less  of  every  sinc^le  subject  This 
liniited  capacity  they  unconsciously,  yet  irreve- 
rently  transfer  to  the  King  of  kings. — But  as  no 
concern  is  so  vast  as  to  encumber  Omnipotence, 
so  none  is  too  diminutive  to  escape  the  eye  of 
Omniscience.  There  is  no  argument  for  a  ge- 
neral, but  is  also  an  argument  for  a  particular 
Providence,  unless  we  can  prove  that  the  whole 
is  not  made  up  of  parts ;  that  generals  are  not 
composed  of  particulars ;  that  nations  are  not 
compounded  of  families ;  that  societies  are  not 
formed  of  individuals ;  that  chains  are  not  com- 
posed of  links;  that  sums  are  not  made  up  of  units; 
that  the  interests  of  a  community  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  well-being  of  its  members.  The*  in- 
tarests  of  a  particular  member,  indeed,  may 
sometimes  appear  to  suffer  from  that  which  pro- 
motes the  general  good,  yet  he,  by  whose  law 
the  individual  may  seem  to  be  injured,  has 
means  of  remuneration  or  of  comfort  which  may 
prevent  the  suflerer  from  being  ultimately  a 
loser.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  upon  6od*s  author- 
ity,  that  our  tears  are  treasured  up  by  him,  will 
not  their  appropriate  consolation  be  also  provid- 
ed 7 — ^Though  He  whoee  footBtepa  are  net  knoton, 
may  act  in  some  instances  in  a  manner  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  yet  if  we  allow  that  he  acts 
wisely  and  holily  in  cases  which  we  do  compre- 
hend, we  should  give  him  credit  in  the  obscure 
and  impenetrable  cases,  for  he  can  no  more  act 
contrary  to  his  attributes  in  the  one  instance 
than  in  the  other. 

Every  intelligent  being,  therefore,  should  look 
up  to  divine  Providence,  not  only  as  engaged  in 
the  government  and  disposal  of  slates,  but  as 
exercised  for  his  individual  protection,  peace, 
and  comfort; — should  look  habitually  to  Him 
who  confers  fkvour  without  claim,  and  happiness 
without  merit ;  to  him  whoee  veracity  fulfils  all 
the  promises  which  his  goodness  has  made — to 
Him  whoee  pity  commiserates  the  afflicted, 
whose  bounty  supplies  the  indigent,  whose  long  | 


suffering  bears  with  the  rebellions,  w^ose  love 
absolves  the  guilty,  whose  mercy  in  Christ  Je- 
BUS  accepts  Uie  penitent  Such  is  the  fulness 
of  that  attribute  which  we  sum  up  in  a  single 
word,  the  goodneea  of  Ood,  It  is  this  goodness 
which  influences  his  other  attributes  in  our  fiu 
vour,  attributes  which  would  else  necessarily 
act  against  creatures  at  once  sinful  and  impo- 
tent It  makes  that  wisdom  which  sees  our 
weakness  strengthen  us,  and  that  power  which 
mi^ht  overwhelm  as,  act  for  our  preservation 
Without  this  goodness,  all  his  other  perfbctions 
would  be  to  us  as  the  beauties  of  his  natural 
creation  would  be,  if  the  sun  were  bbtted  from 
the  firmament — ^they  might  indafid  exist,  but 
without  this  illuminating  and  cherishing  prin- 
ciple, as  we  should  neither  have  seen  nor  felt 
them,  so  to  us  they  could  not  be  said  to  he. 

Some  Christians  seem  to  view  the  Almighty 
as  encircled  with  no  attribute  but  his  sovereign- 
ty. God,  in  establishing  his  m<Mral  government, 
might  indeed  have  acted  solely  by  his  sovereign- 
ty. He  might  have  pleaded  no  other  reason  for 
our  allegiance  but  his  absolute  dominion.  He 
mi^ht  have  governed  arbitrarily,  without  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  his  requisitions.  He 
might  have  reigned  over  us  as  a  king,  without 
endearing  himself  to  us  as  a  father.  He  might 
have  exacted  fealty,  without  the  offer  of  remu- 
neration. Instead  of  this,  while  he  maintained 
his  entire  title  to  our  obedience,  he  mitigates 
the  austerity  of  the  command  by  the  invitations 
of  his  kindness,  and  softens  the  rigour  of  au- 
thority by  the  allurement  of  his  promises.  In 
holding  out  menaces  to  deter  us  from  disobedi- 
ence, he  balances  them  with  the  ofiered  pleni- 
tude of  our  own  felicity,  and  thus  instead  of  ter- ' 
rifying,  attracts  us  to  obedience.  If  he  threatens, 
it  is  that  by  intimidating  he  may  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  punishing ;  if  he  promises— it  is 
that  we  may  perceive  our  happiness  to  be  bound 
up  with  our  obedience.  Thus  his  goodness  in- 
vites us  to  a  compliance,  which  his  sovereignty 
might  have  demanded  on  the  single  ground  that 
it  was  his  due.  Whereas  he  seems  almost  to  wave 
our  duty  as  a  claim,  as  if  to  afford  us  the  merit 
of  a  voluntary  obedience ;  though  the  very  will 
to  obey  is  his  gift,  he  promises  to  accept  it  as  if 
it  were  our  own  act  He  first  inspires  the  de- 
sire and  then  rewards  it  Thus  his  power,  if 
we  may  hazard  the  expression,  gives  place  to 
his  goodness,  and  he  presses  us  by  tenderness 
almost  more  than  he  constrains  us  by  authority. 
He  even  condescends  to  make  our  happiness  no 
less  a  motive  for  our  duty  than  his  injunctions ; 
bear  his  affectionate  apostrophe—-*  Oh  that  thou 
hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments,  then 
had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river  !* 

It  was  that  his  goodness  might  have  the  pre- 
cedency of  his  Omnipotence  that  he  vouchsafed 
to  give  the  law  in  the  shape  of  a  covenant  He 
stooped  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  reciprocal  en- 
gagement with  his  creatures, — ^he  condescended 
to  stipulate  with  the  work  of  his  hands !  But 
the  consummation  of  his  goodness  was  reserved 
for  his  work  of  Redemption.  Here  he  not  only 
performed  the  office,  but  assumed  the  name  of 
LovK ;  a  name  with  which,  notwithstanding  all 
his  preceding  wonders  of  Providence  and  Grace, 
hie  was  never  invested  till  ailor  tlie  completion 
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oftluBlaat,  gTwteat  act: — an  act  towards  his 
pardoned  rebels,  not  only  of  indemnity  but  pro- 
motion;— an  act  which  the  angela  desire  to 
acrutinize,  and  which  man  will  never  fully  com- 
prehend till  he  enters  on  tliat  beatitude  to  which 
It  has  introduced  him. 


CHAP.  IV 
"*  Thy  wiU  be  done:' 

To  deaire  to  know  the  Divine  will  u  the  first 
duty  of  a  bei^  so  ignorant  as  man ;  to  endea. 
vour  to  obey  it  is  the  moat  indiapensable  duty 
of  a  being  at  ence  so  corrupt  and  so  dependent 
The  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
aphorism,  apostrophe,  or  definition.  The  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to 
be  included  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the 
Ohri8tian*B  prayer,  *thy  will  bxoonk;*  just  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  irreli- 
gious may  be  said  to  consist  in  following  his  own 
will. 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which  though  it 
will  not  complain,  does  not  care  to  submit. 
It  arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring, 
without  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding. 
Its  silence  is  stubbornness,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
its  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.  In  such  characters,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  will'of  God  which  b  the  rule  of  conduct,  as 
the  scorn  of  pusillanimity.  Not  seldom  indeed 
the  mind  puts  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which  the 
nenres  could  make  out  a  better  title.  Yet  the 
sufibring  which  arises  from  acute  feelings  is  so 
far  from  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  reaigna- 
tion,  that,  when  it  does  not  impede  the  sacrifice, 
it  enhances  the  value.  True  resignation  is  the 
hardest  lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ  It 
is  the  oflenest  taught  and  the  latest  learnt  It 
is  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  over  in  some 
particular  instance,  leaves  us  master  of  the  sub- 
jeet  The  necessity  of  following  up  the  lesson 
we  have  begun,  presents  itself  almost  every  day 
in  some  new  shape,  occurs  under  some  fresli 
modification.  The  submission  of  yesterday  does 
not  exonerate  us  from  the  resignation  of  to-day. 
The  principle,  indeed,  once  thoroughly  wrought 
into  the  soul,  gradually  reconciles  us  to  the  fre- 
quent demand  for  its  exercise,  and  riders  every 
sueoesive  call  more  easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject,  not 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 
judgment,  but  with  the  moet  apparent  acqui- 
escence of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  upon  it 
in  the  hour  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fancy 
that  what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  ea»e 
and  self-complacence,  in  favour  of  which  we  offer 
so  many  arguments  to  convince,  and  so  many 
motives  to  persuade,  cannot  be  very-  difficult  to 
practise.  But  to  convince  the  understanding 
and  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  different  under- 
taking ;  and  not  less  difficult  when  it  comes  to 
our  own  case  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  those 
for  whom  we  have  been  so  coolly  and  dogmati- 
cally prescribing.  It  is  not  till  we  practically 
find  bow  slowly  our  own  arguments  produce 


any  effect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  ^  marvel 
at  their  inefficacy  on  others.  The  sick  physician 
tastes  with  disgust  the  bitterness  of  the  draught, 
to  the  swallowing  of  which  he  wondered  the 
patient  had  felt  so  much  repugnance ;  and  the 
reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments which  fail  of  their  efifect  on  the  writer, 
when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss,  but  to  act,  not 
to  reason,  but  to  suffer.  The  theory  is  so  just 
and  the  duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  men  as- 
sent to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than 
adopt  it  But  he  who  has  once  gotten  engraved, 
not  in  his  memory  but  in  his  heart,  Uiis  di- 
vine precept,  thy  wtll  be  donk,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  subsequent 
instruction  comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  offered 
to  God  under  the  law  by  his  own  express  ap- 
pointment, yet  he  peremptorilv  rejected  them 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  substitutes 
instead  of  signs.  Will  he,  under  a  more  perfect 
dispensation,  accept  of  any  observances  which 
are  meant  to  supersede  internal  dedication— of 
any  offiirings  unaccompanied  by  complete  de- 
sire of  acquiescence  in  his  will  ?  *My  son,  give 
me  thine  heart,*  is  his  brief  but  imperative  com- 
mand. But  before  we  can  be  brought  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  this  requiaitioUt  God  must 
enlighten  our  understanding  that  our  devotion 
may  be  rational,  he  must  rectify  our  will  that 
it  may  be  voluntary,  he  must  purify  eur  heart 
that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught  it  But 
their  most  elevated  standard  was  low :  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  lifb,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  suffering 
virtue,  things  within  their  narrow  sphere  of 
judging ;  things  true  indeed  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  a  substratum  by  no  means  equal  to  Uie 
superstructure  to  be  built  on  it  It  wanted 
depth,  and  strength,  and  solidity  for  the  pur- 
poses of  support  It  wanted  the  otily  true  basis, 
the  assurance  that  God  orders  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good ; 
it  wanted  that  only  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  submits  in 
entire  dependance  on  the  promises  of  the  gospel. 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  recipients  of  the  divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged,  our  own  views 
must  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  must  be  dila- 
ted. An  inoperative  acquiescence  is  not  all  that 
is  required  of  us  :  and  if  we  must  not  slacken 
our  zeal  in  doing  good,  so  we  must  not  be  re- 
miss in  opposing  evil,  on  Uie  fiimsy  ground  that 
God  has  permitted  evil  to  infest  the  world.  If 
it  be  his  will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition  to 
his  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract  it. 
This  surrender  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that  of 
God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  duties,  as 
well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  obedience. 
It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suffering,  activity 
as  well  as  acquiescence,  zeal  as  well  as  fbrbear- 
Yet  the  concise  petition  daily  slips  off 


ance. 


the  tongue  without  our  reflecting  on  the  weight 
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of  the  obligiUon  we  are  impoflin^  on  oarselves. 
We  do  not  consider  the  extent  and  consequences 
of  the  prayer  we  are  offering,  the  sacrifices,  the 
trials,  the  privations  it  may  involve,  and  the 
large  indefinite  obedience  to  all  the  known  and 
unknown  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  to  which 
we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
oarselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re- 
peating the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to  fancy 
that  the  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  four  monosyUablea  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  co^ztensire  with  our  whole  course  of 
being ;  that,  in  uttering  them,  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves,  that  we  acknowledge  the 
universal  indefeasible  title  of  the  bUsBed  and 
only  potentate ;  that  we  make  over  to  him  the 
right  to  do  in  ua,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  sees  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  his  gfory,  though  by  means  sometimes 
■s  incomprehensible  to  our  understanding,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
simple  words  express  an  act  of  faith  the  most 
sublime,  an  act  of  allegiance  the  most  unquali- 
fied; and,  while  they  make  a  declaration  of 
entire  submission  to  a  Sovereign  the  most  abso- 
lute, they  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  reoognition 
of  love  to  a  Father  the  most  beneficent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  ofiering  this 
prayer,  we  may  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give 
up  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may 
be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold 
what  we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain, 
and  to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously 
endeavouring  to  keep.  We  are  solemnly  re- 
nouncing our  property  in  ourselvea,  we  are 
distinctly  making  ourselves  over  again  to  Him 
whose  we  already  sre.  We  specifically  en- 
treat  him  to  do  with  us  what  he  pleases,  to 
mould  ua  to  a  conformity  to  his  image,  without 
which  we  shall  never  be  resigned  to  his  will. 
In  short,  to  4ispoee  of  us  as  his  infinite  wisdom 
■eea  best,  however  contrary  to  the  scheme  which 
our  blindness  has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  un- 
questionable happiness. 

To  render  thia  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  freat  reason  why  God  by  such  a  variety  of 
proTidenoes,  afilicts  and  brings  ua  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility, 
even  more  than  incitements  to  virtuous  actions. 
He  shows  us  in  many  ways,  that  selflsufliciency 
and  happiness  are  incompatible,  that  pride  and 
peace  are  irreconcilable;  that,  following  our 
own  way,  and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we 
consider  to  ks  of  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

'  Chrbtianity,*  says  bishop  Horsely,  *  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  say  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 
'  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  them  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which 
delivers  us  from  restraint,  but  which,  freeing  us 
from  our  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find 
no  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safbty  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightfiil 


Lord.  In  delivering  us  firom  the  heavy  bondage 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  *easy  yoke  of 
Christ,*  from  the  galling  slavery  of  the  world  to 
the  Might  burden*  of  him  who  overcame  it. 

This  liberty  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  the 
affections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be- 
comes, the  more  it  fixes  on  the  object;  once 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its  liberty 
for  versatility,  but  for  constancy,  not  for  change, 
but  for  fidelity,  not  for  wavering,  but  adherence. 

It  is,  thererore,  no  less  our  interest,  than  our 
duty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.  *  Adam,*  says  Dr.  Hammond, 
'  aAer  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  inclosure.* 
If  the  .barbarian  ambassador  ceoie  express  to 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  ftnr 
permission  to  be  their  servants,  declaring,  that 
a  voluntary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power, 
was  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  sub^ 
jugation  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  called 
the  God  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acts. 
*  Thy  will  bo  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition. The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler's 
change  of  heart  was  a  practical  indication.  He 
did  not  ask,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,*  but 
*■  What  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  7*  The  first  symp- 
tom  St  Paul  gave  of  his  conversion,  was  a  prac- 
tical symptom :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do7*  He  entered  on  his  new  course  with  a  total  re- 
nunciation  of  his  own  wilL  It  seemed  to  this 
Purest  Apostle,  to  be  the  turning  point  between 
mfidelity  and  piety,  whether  he  should  follow 
his  own  will  or  the  will  of  God.  He  did  not 
amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  questions. 
His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern  engross- 
ed his  whole  soul.  Nor  was  his  question  a  mere 
hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  springing  out 
of  that  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  which 
accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  convictions. 
It  became  the  abiding  principle  which  governed 
his  future  life,  which  made  him  in  labours  mors 
abundant  Every  successive  act  of  duty,  every 
future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  from  it,  was  in- 
fluenced by  it  His  own  will,  his  ardent,  im- 
petuous, fier^  will,  was  not  merely  subdued,  it 
was  extinguished.  His  powerfbl  mind  indeed 
lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud  heart  re- 
linquished all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  dseotednsss, 
fh>m  which  it  is  derived,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  this  is  a  habit, 
and  an  habit  involves  more  than  an  act;  it 
pledges  us  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedness 
of  character,  a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind, 
a  giving  up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to 
Grod.  Devotedness  does  not  consist  in  the 
length  of  our  prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our 
good  works,  for,  though  these  are  the  surest 
evidences  of  piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. 
Devotedness  consists  in  doing  and  suffering, 
bearing  and  forbearing  in  the  way  which  God 
prescribes.  The  most  inconsiderable  doty  per- 
formed with  alacrity,  if  it  oppose  oor  own  indi- 
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nation ;  the  most  ordinarj  trial  met  with  a  right 
spirit,  it  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a  greater 
effort  of  oar  own  devising.  We  do  not  commend 
a  servant  for  his  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently 
exercised,  in  doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own 
fancy ;  we  do  not  consider  his  performance  as 
obedience,  unless  his  activity  has  been  exercised 
in  doing  what  we  required  of  him.  Now,  how 
can  we  insist  on  his  doinr  what  contradicts  his 
own  humour,  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  feel 
repugnance  in  serving  our  heavenly  Master, 
when  his  commands  do  not  exactly  fall  in  with 
our  own  inclination  ? 

We  must  also  give  God  leave,  not  only  to  take 
his  own  way,  but  his  own  time.  The  appoint- 
ment of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  his. 
*  He  waits  to  be  gracious.*  If  he  delays,  it  is 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  state 
which  fits  us  fix*  the  grant  of  our  request  It  is 
not  he  who  must  be  brought  about,  but  we  our- 
selves. Or,  perhaps,  he  refuses  the  thing  we 
ask,  in  order  to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore 
success  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which,  he 
gives  us  content  under  the  disappointment  We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain ;  he  gives  us  patience 
under  it  We  desire  deliverance  from  our  ene- 
mies ;  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  turned  their 
enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  he  will  bring 
US  to  a  better  temper  by  further  exercise.  We 
desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial,  instead 
of  averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitterness ;  he 
BMtigates  what  we  believed  would  be  intolerable, 
by  giving  us  a  right  temper  under  it  How,  then, 
can  we  say  he  has  failed  of  his  promise,  if  he 
gives  something  more  truly  valuable  than  we 
Sad  requested  at  hu  hands  7 

Some  virtues  are  more  called  out  in  one  con- 
dition of  life,  and  some  in  another.  The  exer- 
cise of  certain  qualities  has  its  time  and  place ; 
but  an  endeavour  after  confi>rmity  to  the  image 
of  God,  which  is  best  attained  by  submission  to 
his  will,  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  If  he  does 
not  require  all  virtues  under  all  circumstances, 
there  u  no  state  or  condition  in  which  he  does 
not  require  that  to  which  our  church  perpetually 
calls  us, '  an  humble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obe- 
dient  heart'  We  may  have  no  time,  no  capa. 
city,  BQ  special  call  for  deeds  of  notorious  useful- 
ness; but  whatever  be  our  pursuits,  engagements, 
or  abilities,  it  will  intrench  on  no  time,  require 
ne  specific  call,  interfere  with  no  duty,  to  sub- 
due our  perverse  will.  Though  the  most  severe 
of  all  duties^  it  infringes  on  no  other,  but  will  be 
the  more  effectually  fulfilled  by  the  very  diffi. 
culties  attending  on  other  pursuits  and  engage- 
menis. 

We  are  so  fond  of  having  our  own  will,  that 
it  is  astonishing  we  do  not  oflener  employ  it  for 
our  own  good ;  for  our  inward  peace  is  augment 
cd  in  exact  proportion  as  our  repugnance  to  the 
Divine  will  diminishes.  Were  the  conquest 
over  the  one  ooroplete,  the  enjoyment  of  the  other 
would  be  perfect  But  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
assume  his  emphatical  title,  the  comoaTKx,  till 
his  prsvious  offices  have  operated  on  the  heart, 
till  he  has  *  reproved  us  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
of  Judgment* 

Uod  makes  use  of  methods  inconceivable  to 
us,  to  bring  us  to  the  submission  which  we  are 
more  ready  to  request  with  our  Ups,  than  to  de- 


sire with  our  hearts.  By  an  imperceptible  ope- 
ration he  is  ever  at  work  for  our  good ;  he  pro- 
motes it  by  objects  the  most  unlikely.  He  em- 
ploys means  to  our  shallow  views  the  moet  im- 
probable to  effect  his  own  gracious  purposes.  In 
every  thing  he  evinces  that  his  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts.  He  overrules  the  opposition 
of  our  enemies,  the  defection  of  our  friends,  the 
faults  of  our  children — the  loesof  our  fortune  as 
well  as  the  disappointments  attending  its  pos- 
session — the  unsatisfactoriness  of  pleasures  as 
well  as  the  privation — the  contradiction  of  our 
desires— the  failure  of  plans  which  we  thought 
we  had  concerted,  not  only  with  good  judgment 
but  pure  intentions.  He  makes  us  sensible  of 
our  faults  by  the  mischiefs  they  bring  upon  us ; 
and  acknowledges  our  blindness  by  extracting 
from  it  consequences  diametrically  oppoaite  to 
those  which  our  actions  were  intended  to  pro- 
duce. 

Our  love  to  Grod  is  stamped  with  thcsame  im- 
perfection with  all  our  other  graces.  If  we  love 
him  at  all,  it  is  as  it  were  tiaditionally,  heredi- 
tary, profbssionally ;  it  is  a  love  of  form  and  not 
of  feeling,  of  education  and  not  of  sentiment,  of 
sense  and  not  of  faith.  It  is  at  best  a  submis- 
sion to  authority,  and  not  an  effusion  of  volunta- 
ry gratitude,  a  conviction  of  the  understanding, 
and  not  a  cordiality  of  the  affections.  We  rather 
assume  we  have  this  grace  than  actually  possess 
it,  we  rather  take  it  for  granted  on  unexamined 
grounds,  than  cherish  it  as  a  principle  from  which 
whatever  ^ood  we  have  must  proceed,  and  from, 
which,  if  it  does  not  proceed,  the  principk)  does 
not  exist. 

Surely,  says  the  oppugners  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  considering  the  calamities  inflicted  on 
good  men,  if  God  loved  virtue,  he  would  not  op- 
press the  virtuous.  Surely  Omnipotence  may 
find  a  way  to  make  his  children  good,  without 
making  them  miserable.  But  have  these  casu- 
ists ever  devised  a  means  by  which  men  mav  be 
made  good  without  being  made  humble,  or  hap- 
py, without  being  made  holy,  or  holy  without 
trials  7  Unapt  scholars  indeed  we  are  in  learn- 
ing the  lessons  taught !  But  the  teacher  is  not 
the  less  perfect  because  of  the  imbecility  of  his 
children. 

If  it  be  the  design  of  Infinite  Goodness  to  dis- 
engage us  from  the  world,  to  detach  us  fhim 
ourselves,  and  to  purify  us  to  himself,  the  puri- 
fication by  sufferings  seems  the  most  obvious 
method.  The  same  effect  could  not  be  any 
otherwise  produced,  except  by  miracles,  and 
God  is  an  economist  of  his  means  in  grace  as 
well  as  in  nature.  He  deals  out  all  gifb  by 
measure.  His  operation  in  both  is  progressive. 
Successive  events  operate  in  one  case  as  time 
and  age  in  the  other.  As  suns  and  showers  so 
gradually  mature  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the 
growth  is  rather  perpetual  than  perceptible,  so 
Grod  commonly  carries  on  the  work  of  renova- 
tion in  the  heart  silently  and  slowly,  by  means 
suitable  and  simple,  though  to  us  imperceptible, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible.  Were  the  plans 
more  obvious,  and  the  procees  ostensible,  there 
would  be  no  room  left  for  the  operations  of  faith, 
no  call  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  no  demand 
for  the  grace  of  humility.  The  road  to  perfbc- 
tion  if  tedious  and  sufiering,  steep  and  rugged ; 
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oar  impttienoe  would  leap  ofver  all  the  inter- 
▼enin^  space  which  keeps  us  from  it,  rather 
than  climb  it  by  slow  and  painful  stops.  We 
would  fain  be  spared  the  sorrow  and  shame  of 
our  own  errors,  of  all  their  vexatious  obstruc- 
tions, all  their  dishonourable  impediments.  We 
would  be  completely  good  and  happy  at  once 
without  pasflingf  through  the  stages  and  grada- 
tions which  lead  to  goodness  and  happiness. 
We  require  an  instantaneous  transformation 
which  costs  us  nothing  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  works 
by  a  gradual  process  which  costs  us  much.  We 
would  combine  his  favour  with  our  self-indul- 
gence ;  we  would  be  spared  the  trials  he  has  ap- 
pointed without  losing  the  felicity  he  has  pro- 
mised. We  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  ope- 
ration,  bdt  the  operation  would  not  be  so  severe, 
if  the  disease  did  not  lie  so  deep. 

Besides,  the  afflictions  which  God  appoints, 
are  not  seldom  sent  to  save  us  from  those  we 
should  bring  on  ourselves,  and  which  might 
have  added  guilt  to  misery. — He  threatens,  but 
it  is  that  he  ma^  finally  save.  If  *  punishment 
is  his  strange,*  it  is  also  his  necessary  *  works.* 
Even  in  the  sorest  affliction,  the  loss  of  those  we 
love,  there  may  be  a  mercy  impenetrable  to  us. 
*-43iod  has,  perhaps,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven 
that  firiend  whom  he  might  have  lost  in  eternity, 
had  he  been  restored  to  our  prayers  here.  But 
if  the  affliction  be  not  improved,  it  is,  indeed  un- 
speakable heavy.  If  the  loss  of  our  friend  does 
not  help  to  detach  us  from  the  world,  we  have 
the  calamity  without  the  indemnification ;  we 
are  deprived  of  our  treasure  without  any  advan- 
tage to  ourselves.  If  the  loss  of  him  we  loved 
does  not  make  us  more  earnest  to  secure  our 
salvation,  we  may  lose  at  once  our  friend  and 
our  soul. — To  endure  the  penalty  and  lose  the 
profit,  is  to  be  emphatically  miserable. 

Sufferings  are  the  only  relics  of  the  true  cross, 
and  when  Divine  grace  turns  them  to  our  spiri- 
tual good,  they  almost  perform  the  miracles 
which  blind  superstition  ascribes  to  the  false 
one.  God  mercifully  takes  from  ns  what  we 
have  not  courage  to  offer  him  ;  but  if,  when  he 
resumes  it,  he  sanctifies  the  loss,  let  us  not  re- 
pine. It  was  his  while  it  was  ours.  He  was  the 
proprietor  while  we  were  the  possessors. 

Though  we  profess  a  general  readiness  to 
mxbmit  to  the  Divine  will,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  we  are  more  liable  to  illusion.  Self-love 
is  a  subtle  casuist  We  invent  distinctions.  We 
too  critically  discriminate  between  afflictions 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  God,  and 
disappointments  which  come  from  the  world. 
To  the  former  we  acknowledge,  in  words  at 
least,  our  willingness  to  submit  In  the  latter, 
though  equally  his  dispensation,  we  seem  to  feel 
justified  iarefusing  to  acquiesce.  God  does  not 
desire  us  to  inflict  punishments  on  ourselves,  he 
only  expects  us  to  bear  with  patience  those  he 
inflicts  on  us,  whether  they  come  more  imme- 
diately from  himself  or  through  the  medium  of 
his  creatures. 

Love  being  the  root  of  obedience,  it  is  no  test 
of  that  obedience,  if  we  obey  Grod  only  in  things 
which  do  not  cross  our  inclinations,  while  we 
disobey  him  in  things  that  are  repugnant  to 
them.  Not  to  obey  except  when  it  costs  us  no- 
thing is  rather  to  please  ourselves  than  God,  for 


it  is  evident  we  should  disobey  him  in  these  also 
if  the  allurement  were  equally  powerful  in  these 
cases  as  in  the  others.  We  may,  indeed,  plead 
an  apology  that  the  command  we  resist  is  of 
less  importance  than  that  with  which  wo  com- 
ply ;  but  this  is  a  false  excuse,  for  the  authority 
which  enjoins  the  least,  is  the  same  with  that 
which  commands  the  greatest ;  and  it  is  Uie  au- 
thority by  which  we  are  to  submit,  as  much  as 
to  the  command. 

There  is  a  passage  in  St  Luke  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  always  brought  to  bear  on  this 
point  as  fully  as  it  ought :  *  unless  a  man  for 
sake  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  identical  with 
the  command  in  another  place,  that  a  man  should 
*  sell  all  that  he  has,*  &c.  When  the  Christian 
world  indeed  was  in  its  infancy,  the  literal  re- 
quisition in  both  cases  was  absolutely  necessary. 
But  it  appears  to  be  a  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  command,  as  *  forsaking,*  all  that  we 
have,  extends  to  a  full  and  entire  consecratioa 
of  ourselves  to  God,  a  dedication  without  reserve, 
not  of  fortune  only,  but  of  every  desire,  every 
faculty,  every  inchnation,  every  talent ;  a  resig. 
nation  of  the  whole  will,  a  surrender  of  the  whcSe 
soul.  It  is  this  surrender  which  alone  sanctifies 
our  best  actions.  It  is  this  pure  oblation,  this 
offering  of  unshared  affection,  this  un maimed 
sacrifice,  which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God, 
through  that  f^jll,  perfect,  and  svffieient  toera- 
Jice,  oblatiorif  and  satisfaction  made  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  Our  money  he  will  not  ac- 
cept without  our  good  will,  our  devotions  with- 
out our  affections,  our  services  without  our 
hearts.  Like  the  prevaricating  pair,  whose  du-  , 
plicity  was  punished  by  instant  death,  whatever 
we  keep  back  will  annihilate  the  value  of  what 
we  brings    It  will  be  nothing  if  it  be  not  all.* 


CHAP.  V. 
On  Parable. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  reason  why  mankind, 
in  general,  are  so  much  delighted  with  allegory 
and  metaphor,  is,  because  they  are  so  propor- 
tioned to  our  senses,  those  first  inlets  of  ideas. 
Ideas  gained  by  the  senses  quickly  pass  into  the 
region  of  the  imagination ;  and  from  thence, 
more  particularly  the  illiterate  and  uninformed, 
fetch  materials  for  the  employment  of  their  rea- 
son. 

Little  reaches  the  understanding  of  the  mass 
but  through  this  medium.  Their  minds  are  not 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  abstract  truth.  Dry 
argumentative  instruction,  therefore,  b  not  pro- 
portioned to  their  capacity ;  the  faculty  by  which 
a  right  conclusion  is  drawn,  is,  in  them  the  most 
defective;  they  rather  feel  strongly  than  judge 
accurately :  and  their  feelings  are  awakened  by 
the  impression  made  on  their  senses. 

The  connexion  of  these  remarks  with  the  sub- 
ject of  instruction  by  parable,  is  obvious.  It  is 
the  nature  of  parable  to  open  the  doctrine  which 
it  professes  to  conceal.    By  engaging  attention 

*  Acts,  chap.  V. 
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and  exciting  cmiosity,  it  doTelopes  truth  with 
more  effect  than  hy  a  more  explicit  exposition. 
By  laying^  hold  on  the  imaifinations,  parable  in. 
sinnatee  itself  into  the  affections,  and,  by  the  in- 
tercommanication  of  the  faculties,  the  under- 
standing is  made  to  apprehend  the  truth  which 
was  proposed  to  the  fancy. 

There  is  commonly  found  sufficient  rectitude 
of  judgment  in  the  generality  to  decide  fairly  on 
on;^  point  within  their  reach  of  mind,  if  the  de- 
cision neither  oppoees  their  interest  nor  inter- 
feres with  their  prejudice.  If  you  can  separate 
the  truth  from  any  personal  concern  of  their  own, 
their  Tcrdict  will  probably  be  just :  but  if  their 
▼iews  are  clouded  by  passion,  or  biassed  by  ae\f- 
ishness,  that  man  must  possess  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  integrity  who  decides  against 
himself  and  in  favour  of  what  is  right. 

In  the  admirably  devised  parable  of  Nathan, 
David's  eager  condemnation  of  the  unsuspected 
offender  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  delusion 
of  sin  and  the  blindness  of  self-love.  He  who 
had  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  unrepented  com- 
mission of  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  the  de- 
calogue,  and  who  to  secure  to  himself  the  ob^ 
ject  for  which  he  had  committed  it,  perpetrated 
another  almost  more  heinous,  and  that  with  an 
hypocrisy  foreign  to  his  character*  could  in  an 
instant  denounce  death  on  the  imaginary  offend- 
er for  a  fault  comparatively  trifling.  The  vehe- 
mence  of  his  resentment  even  overstepped  the 
limits  of  his  natural  justice,  in  decreeing  a  pu- 
nishment disproportioned  to  the  crime,  while  he 
remained  dead  to  his  own  deep  delinquency.  A 
pointed  parable  instantly  surprised  him  into  the 
most  bitter  self-reproach.  A  direct  accusation 
might  have  inflamed  him  before  he  was  thus 
prepared ;  and,  in  the  one  case,  he  might  have 
punished  the  accuser,  by  whom,  in  the  other,  he 
was  brought  to  the  deepest  self-abasement.  The 
prudent  prophet  did  not  rashly  reproach  the 
king  with  the  crime  he  wished  him  to  condemn, 
but  placed  the  fault  at  such  a  distance,  and  in 
such  a  proper  point  of  view,  that  he  first  pro- 
cured  his  impartial  judgment,  and  afterwards 
his  self-condemnation.  An  important  lesson,  not 
onlv  to  the  offender,  but  to  the  reprover. 

He  *  who  knew  what  was  in  man,*  and  who 
intended  his  religion,  not  for  a  few  critics  to  ar- 
eue  upon,  but  for  a  whole  world  to  act  upon, 
frequeritly  adopted  the  mode  of  instructing  by 
allegory.  Though  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  unveil  the  hidden  sense,  by  disclosing  the 
moral  meaning,  in  some  short,  hot  most  signifi- 
cant  comment ;  yet  he  usually  lefl  the  applica- 
tion to  those  whom  he  meant  to  benefit  by  the 
doctrine.  The  truth  which  spoke  strongly  to 
their  prejudices,  by  the  veil  in  which  it  was 
wrapped,  spared  the  shame  while  it  conveyed 
the  instruction,  and  they  probably  found  a  gra- 
tification in  the  ingenuity  of  their  own  solution 
which  contributed  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  reproof. 

The  most  unjust  and  prtsjudiced  of  the  Jews 
were,  by  this  wise  management  frequently 
drawn  in  to  give  an  unconscious  testimony 
against  themselves ;  this  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  instance  of  the  householder  and  his  ser- 
vants. Had  the  truth  they  were  led  to  deduce 
from  this  parable,  been  presented  in  the  offen- 


sive fbrm  of  a  direct  charge,  it  would  have  fired 
them  with  inexpressible  indignation. 

Christians  who  abound  in  zeal,  but  are  deftc- 
tive  in  knowledge  and  prudence,  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  discretion  made  a  remarka- 
ble, though  not  disproportionate  part  of  the  Re- 
deemer's character ;  he  never  invited  attack  by 
imprudence,  or  provoked  hostility  by  intemper* 
ate  rashness.  When  argument  was  not  listened 
to,  when  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  when  evea 
all  his  miracles  of  mercy  were  misrepresented, 
and  his  divine  benefioence  thrown  away,  so  that 
all  farther  attempts  to  do  good  were  unavailing, 
he  withdrew  to  another  place  ;  there,  indeed,  to 
experience  the  same  malignity,  there  to  exercise 
the  same  compassion. 

The  divine  Author  of  our  religion  gave  also 
the  example  of  teaching  not  only  by  parable,  but 
by  simple  propositions,  detached  truths,  pointed 
interrogations,  positive  injunctions,  and  inde- 
pendent prohibitions,  rather  than  by  elaborate 
and  continuous  dissertation.  He  instructed  not 
only  by  consecutive  arguments,  but  by  invita- 
tions, and  dissuasives  adapted  to  the  feelings, 
and  intelligible  to  the  apprehensions  of  his  au- 
dience. He  drew  their  attention  by  popular  il- 
losions,  delighted  it  by  vivid  representations, 
and  fixed  it  by  reference  to  actual  events.  He 
alluded  to  the  Galileans,  crushed  by  the  falling 
tower,  which  they  remembered — ^to  local  scene- 
ry— the  vines  of  Gethsemane,  which  they  beheld, 
while  he  was  descanting  respectively  upon  re- 
pentance, and  upon  himself^  as  the  *  true  vine.' 
By  these  simple,  but  powerful  and  suitable  me- 
thods, he  brought  their  daily  habits,  and  every 
day  ideas,  to  run  in  the  same  channel  with  their 
principles  and  their  duties,  and  made  every  ob- 
ject with  which  they  were  surrounded  contri^ 
bute  its  contingent  to  their  instruction. 

The  lower  ranks,  who  most  earnestly  sought 
access  to  his  person,  could  form  a  tolerable  ex- 
act judgment  on  the  things  he  taught,  by  the 
aptness  of  his  allusions  to  what  they  saw,  and 
felt,  and  heard.    The  humble  situation  he  as- 
sumed, also,  prevented  their  being  intimidated 
by   power,  or  influenced  by  authority.    It  at 
once  made  their  attendance  a  voluntary  act,  and 
their  assent  an  unbiassed  conviction.  The  ques- 
tions proposed  with  a  simple  desire  of  instruc- 
tion, were  answered  with  condescending  kind- 
ness ;  those  dictated  by  curiosity  or  craft,  were 
repelled  with  wisdom,  or  answered,  not  by  gr^ 
tifying  importunity,  but  by  graf\ing  on  the  re- 
ply some  higher  instruction  than  the  inquirer 
had  either  proposed  or  desired.  Where  a  direct 
answer  would,  by  exciting  prejudice,  have  im- 
peded usefulness,  he  evaded  the  particular  ques- 
tion by  enforcinflf  from  it  some  general  truth. 
On  the  application  of  the  man  whose  brother 
had  refused  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him 
— in  declining  to  interfere  judicially,  he  gave  a 
great  moral  lecture  of  universal  use  against  ava- 
rice, while  he  prudently  avoided  the  subject  of 
particular  litigation.  • 

His  answer  to  the  entangling  qnestiop,  'And 
who  is  my  neighbour  V  suggested  the  instruc- 
tive illustration  of  the  duty  to  a  neighbour,  in 
that  brief,  but  highly  finished  apologue  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  The  Jews,  who  would  never 
have  owned  that  a  Samaritan  was  their  neigh- 
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boar,  werv,  by  this  pioas  mana^ment,  drawn 
in  to  acknowledge,  that  every  man,  without  re- 
gard to  country,  who  was  even  of  a  hostile  coun- 
try, if  he  needed  their  assistance,  was  their 
neighbour.  In  this  slight  outline,  three  charac- 
ters are  sketched  with  so  much  spirit  and  dis- 
tinctness,  that,  as  Mr.  Boyle  says  of  Scripture 
truths  in  general,  they  resemble  those  portraits, 
whose  eyes,  every  one  who  enters  the  room,  fan- 
cies are  fixed  on  him. 

False  zeal,  which  he  generally  finind  assoei- 
ated  with  pride  and  hypocrisy,  was  almost  the 
only  vice  which  extorted  from  him  unmitigated 
severity :  if  he  sometimes  corrected  presump. 
tion  and  repelled  malicious  inquisitiveness,  he 
uniformly  encouraged  distress  to  approach,  and 
penitence  to  address  him.  The  meet  indirect 
of  his  instructions  inculcated  or  encouraged 
goodness.  The  most  simple  of  his  reasonings 
were  irrefragable  without  the  formality  of  syllo- 
gism ;  and  his  brief,  but  powerful  persuasions 
went  straight  to  the  heart,  which  the  most  ela- 
borate discussions  might  have  left  unmoved. — 
Every  hearer,  however  illiterate,  would  at  once 
seize  bis  meaning,  except  those  who  found  them- 
selves interested  in  not  understanding  it ;  every 
spectator,  *  if  thev  believed  not  him,  would  be- 
lieve  his  works,*  if  pride  had  not  blinded  their 
eyes,  if  prejudice  had  not  barred  op  their  hearts. 
Thus,  if  in  the  Grospels,  the  great  doctrines 
of  religion  are  not  always  oonveved  in  a  didac- 
tic form,  or  linked  with  logical  arrangement, 
some  important  truth  meets  us  at  every  turn,  is 
held  out  in  some  brief  sentence ;  some  hint  is 
dropped  that  may  awaken,  recal,  quicken,  or 
revive  perpetual  attention.  The  same  spirit 
pervades  every  part ;  we  are  reminded  without 
being  fatigued ;  and,  whatever  is  the  point  to 
be  pressed,  some  informing,  alarming,  or  con- 
Boling  doctrine  is  extracted  from  it,  or  grows 
out  of  it 

The  Scriptures,  however,  are  so  far  from  set- 
ting aside  the  use  of  reason,  that  all  their  pre- 
cepts are  addressed  to  it  If  they  are  delivered 
in  a  popular  manner,  and  often  in  independent 
maxims,  or  reason,  by  combining  them  method- 
izes the  detached  passages  into  a  perfect  sys- 
tem ;  so  that  by  a  combination,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  intelligent  reader  to  make, 
a  complete  rule  of  practice  is  collected.  The 
scattered  precepts  are  embodied  in  examples 
illustrated  by  figures,  and  exemplified  by  para- 
bles.— ^These  always  suppose  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of 
common  knowledge,  without  which  the  proposed 
instruction  would  be  unintelligible.  For,  if  the 
Gospel  does  not  address  its  disciples  as  if  they 
were  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  it  always 
supposes  them  to  possess  plain  sense  and  ordi- 
nary information;  to  have  acquaintance  with 
human,  if  not  with  elevated  life.  The  allusions 
and  imagery  with  which  it  abounds  would  have 
been  superfluous  if  the  hearers  had  not  been 
previously  acqttiinted  with  the  objects  and  cir- 
oomstaaces  to  which  the  image  is  referred,  from 
which  the  parallel  is  drawn,  to  which  the  allu- 
sion is  made. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  in  his  offers  of  illumi- 
nation, does  not  expect  we  should  open  our  men- 
tal eyes  to  this  sttperinduoed  light,  without 


opening  onr  understandings  to  natural  ^d  ra» 
tional  information,  but  expects  that  we  should 
apply  the  faculties  bestowed,  to  the  objects  pro- 
posed to  them.  We  put  ourselves,  therefore,  in 
the  fairest  way  of  obtaining  his  assistance,  when 
we  meet  diligently  use, all  the  means  and  mate- 
rials he  has  given  us ;  comparing  together  his 
works  and  his  word ;  not  setting  up  our  under- 
standing against  his  revelation,  but,  with  deep 
humility,  applying  the  one  to  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend the  other ;  not  extinguishing  our  facul- 
ties, but  our  pride ;  not  laying  our  understand- 
ing asleep,  but  oastinff  it  at  the  foot  of  the  croesu 
We  have  dwelt  on  wis  point  the  more,  from 
having  observed,  that  some  religious  persons 
are  apt  to  speak  with  contempt  of  great  natural 
endowments  as  if  they  were  not  the  gift  of  God, 
but  of  some  inferior  power:  the  prudently  pious, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  they  use  them  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  conferred,  keep  them 
in  due  subordination,  and  restrict  them  to  their 
proper  office.  Abilities  are  the  gift  of  God,  and 
next  to  his  grace,  though  with  an  immense  in- 
terval, his  iMst  gift ;  but  are  never  so  truly  esti- 
mable  as  when  they  are  dedicated  to  promote 
his  glory. 

Our  heavenly  Instructor,  still  more  to  accom- 
modate his  parables  to  the  capacities  of  his  au^ 
dienoe,  adopted  the  broad  line  of  instruction 
conveyed  under  a  few  strong  features  of  general 
parallel,  a  few  leading  points  of  obvious  coinci- 
dence, without  attendmg  to  petty  exactnesses  or 
stooping  to  trivial  niceties  of  correspondence. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  after  minute  re- 
semblances, nor  to  cavil  at  slight  discrepancies. 
We  should  rather  imitate  his  example,  by  con- 
fining our  illustration  to  the  more  important 
circumstances  of  likeness  instead  of  raisingr 
such  as  are  insignificant  into  undue  distinction. 
— ^This  critical  elaboration,  this  amplifying 
mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all  the 
minutifls  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to  divert 
the  attention,  and  split  it  into  so  many  divisions* 
that  the  main  object  would  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  author  once  heard  a  sermon  which  had 
for  its  text  *  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.*  The 
preacher,  a  really  good  man,  but  wanting  this 
discretion,  not  contented  with  a  simple  applies- 
tion  of  the  figure,  instead  of  a  general  allusion 
to  the  powerfully  penetrating  and  correcting  ns> 
ture  of  this  mineral,  instead  of  observing  that 
salt  was  used  in  all  the  ancient  sacrifices,  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  wide  range,  chemical  and 
culinary,  of  all  the  properties  of  salt,  devoting  a 
separate  head  to  each  quality.  A  long  discus- 
sion  on  its  antiseptic  properties,  its  solution  and 
neutralization,  led  to  rather  a  luxurious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  relishes  it  communicates  to  various 
viands.  On  the  whole,  the  discourse  seemed 
better  adapted  for  an  audience  composed  of  the 
authors  of  the  PharmaoopcBia,  or  a  society  of 
cooks,  than  for  a  plain  un technical  conjugation. 

But  to  return.  Who  can  reflect  without  sd- 
miration  on  the  engaging  variety  with  which 
the  great  Teacher  labours  to  impress  every  im- 
portant truth  7  Whenever  different  aspects  of 
the  same  doctrine  were  likely  still  more  forcibly 
to  seize  the  attention,  still  more  deeply  to  touch 
the  heart,  still  more  powerfully  to  awaken  the 
conscience,  he  does  not  content  himself  with  s 
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single  allegory.  la  bis  awful  exhibition  of 
the  inestimable  ?alue  of  an  immortal  aoul,  he 
does  not  coolly  describe  the  repentance  of  a 
aingle  sinner  as  Fiewcd  with  complacency  by 
the  highest  order  of  created  intelligences,  but 
as  adding  *  joy*  to  bliss  already  perfected  in  im- 
mortality. He  does  not  limit  hia  instruction  to 
one  metaphorical  illustration  of  the  delight  of 
the  heavenly  hosts,  but  extends  it  to  three, 
flushing  the  climax  by  that  most  endearing  and 
touching  of  all  moral  and  allegorical  pictures, 
the  restoration  of  the  prodigal  to  his  father's 
love. 

But  this  triple  use  of  the  same  species  of 
allegory — each  instance  rising  above  the  other, 
in  beauty  and  in  force,  each  adding  fresh  weight 
to  one  momentous  point — ^he  most  emphatically 
employs  in  the  last  discourse  previous  to  his 
6nal  suffering ;  we  mean  in  his  sublime  illustra^ 
tion  of  the  solemnities  of  the  last  day,  in  three 
successive  parables  all  tending  to  impress  the 
same  awful  truth. 

As  he  well  knew  every  accessible  point  of 
the  human  heart,  so  there  was  none  which  he 
did  not  touch.  But  the  grand  circumstance 
which  carried  his  instruction  so  directly  home  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  was,  thaf  he 
Dot  only  taught,  but  *  did  all  thinsrs  well.*  His 
doctrines  were  so  digested  into  his  life,  his  in- 
structions  so  melted  into  his  practice,  that  it 
rendered  goodness  visible  as  well  as  perfect; 
and  these  analogies  and  resemblances  were  not 
only  admirably,  but  uniformly  correspondent. 
He  did  not  content  himself  like  those  heathen 
philosophers,  to  whose  affable  conduct  in  society 
that  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  has  lately  been  so 
impiously  compared,  (though  their  motives  dif. 
fered,  as  much  as  the  desire  of  converting  sin. 
ners  di^rs  from  delighting  in  them,)  wiui  ex- 
hibiting systems  without  morals,  and  a  rule 
without  a  pattern,  but  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  his  divine  character  gave  light  to  knowledge, 
and  life  to  document 


CHAP.  VI. 
On  the  parable  of  the  Talente. 

Our  Lord*s  parables  had  been  sometimes  in- 
dicative of  existing  circumstances ;  sometimes 
predictive  of  events  which  related  to  futurity. 
After  having,  in  his  preceding  allegories,  by 
praetical  lessons,  encouraged  the  prepared  and 
exhorted  the  unprepared,  to  look  tor  the  king- 
•dom  of  Ciod,  he  closed  his  parabolical*  instruc- 
tions by  an  awful  exhibition  of  their  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  that  everlasting  kingdom ;  in  which 
he  unfolds  what  their  condition  will  be,  when 
all  mystery,  all  instruction,  all  preoaration,  shall 
be  at  an  end ;  when  every  act  or  every  being 
shall  be  laid  as  bare  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembled  world,  as  it  was  seen  in  its 
commission  by  his,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid. 
The  last  of  these  three  prophetic  scenes  is  in- 
deed not  so  much  a  parable  as  a  picture ;  not  so 
much  an  allegory  as  a  literal  representation : 
the  solemn  reality  rises  above  all  figure,  and 
*  Bee  Bfatthew  xzv. 
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could  never  have  been  so  forcibly  conveyed  as 
by  this  plain,  yet  most  sublime  delineation. 

The  conclusion  imroediatelv  to  be  drawn 
from  the  second  of  these  parables,  the  Parable 
of  the  Talents,  is,  that  we  have  nothing  that  is 
properly  our  own,  nothing  that  is  underived 
from  God.  Every  talent  is  a  deposit  placed  in 
our  hands,  not  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  but  for 
the  good  of  others.  Whatever  we  possess  which 
may  either  be  improved  to  God's  glory  or  per- 
verted to  his  dishonour,  oomes  within  the  de- 
scription of  a  talent  To  use  any  of  our  pos- 
sessions,  therefore,  as  if  we  had  an  independent 
right  to  the  disposal  of  them,  is  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Giver.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  wait  till  that  great  disclosing  day  which 
will  throw  a  blaze  of  light  on  all  motives,  as 
well  as  all  actions,  before  they  will  be  convinced 
of  the  fallacy  of  that  popular  maxim,  that  a 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  He ' 
has  indeed  a  full  right  to  his  proprietorship  with 
respect  to  other  men,  but,  with  respect  to  God, 
he  will  find  he  had  no  exclusive  property. 
Whatever  portion  of  his  possessions  conscience 
ought  to  have  turned  over  from  vanity  to  charity, 
from  sensuality  to  piety,  he  may  find  too  late, 
was  not  his  own,  but  his  who  gave  it  him  for 
other  purposes. 

God  proportions  his  reqatsitions  to  his  giils. 
The  one  is  regulated  by  the  measure  of  the 
other.  As  duties  and  obligations  are  peculiar 
and  personal,  we  sre  not  to  trench  on  the  sphere 
of  others.  It  is  of  our  own  talent,  we  must 
render  our  own  account  A  capacity,  howeveri 
to  know  our  duty,  and  to  love  and  serve  Grod,  as 
they  are  indiscriminately  bestowed,  so  the  in- 
quiry into  the  use  made  of  them  will  be  univer- 
sal, while  the  reward  or  punishment  will  be  in- 
dividually assigned. 

Deficiency  and  excess  are  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  between  which  we  seldom  steer 
safely.  If  our  talents  are  splendid,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  err  on  the  side  of  display  ;  if  mean,  to- 
tally to  suppress  their  exercise,  apologizing  for 
our  indolence  by  our  insignificance ;  but  medi- 
ocrity of  talents  is  as  insufiicient  an  excuse  for 
sloth,  as  superior  genius  is  for  vanity.  Thei 
true  way  would  be,  to  exercise  the  brightest 
faculties  witli  humility,  and  the  most  moon- 
siderable  with  fidelitr.  The  faithful  and  highly 
gifted  servants  in  the  parable,  it  is  apparent, 
were  so  far  from  being  lifted  into  pride,  or  8% 
duced  into  negligencei  by  the  greater  impor- 
tance of  the  trust  oommitted  to  Sienif  that  tney 
considered  the  largeness  of  their  agency  as  an 
augmentation  of  their  responsibility. — They  * 
did  the  will  of  their  lord  without  condition- 
ing or  debating.  Their  slothful  associatef  in* 
stead  of  doing  it,  contented  himself  with  argu- 
ing about  it  He  who  disputed  much,  had  done 
nothing :  he  should  have  known  that  Christi- 
anity is  not  a  matter  of  debate,  but  of  ot>edience. 

There  is  no  one  doctrine  of  Holy  Scriptnre 
either  insignificant  or  merely  theoretical.  That 
which  the  parable  teaches,  is  highly  and  speciA' 
Iv  practical.  The  instruction  to  be  deduced 
from  it,  is  as  extensive  as  the  gifts  of  Ood  to  his 
creatures,  as  the  obligations  of  man  to  his  bene- 
fiictor.  It  is  most  especially  practical,  as  it 
designates  this  world  to  be  a  scene  of  * 
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action,  exertion,  diligence'.  It  inculcates  the 
high  and  complicated  duty  of  laying  out  our- 
selves for  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  God 
has  not  given  us  the  command  to  work,  without 
furnishing  us  with  instruments  with  which  to 
labour,  and  suitable  materials  to  work  upon. 
Our  talents,  such  as  richet,  powers  influence^ 
tn$dom^  leamingt  time,  are  those  instruments. 
The  wants,  helplessness,  and  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, are  the  objects  to  which  these  instruments 
are  to  be  applied.  These  talents  are  bestowed 
in  various  proportions,  as  to  their  value,  as  well 
as  in  different  degrees,  as  to  the  quajfitity  and 
number.  He  who  is  favoured  with  more  abun- 
dant endowments,  should  mix  with  his  grati- 
tude for  the  gifl,  an  abiding  sense  of  his  own 
£  eater  acconntableness.  He  who  is  slenderly 
mishod,  should  never  plead  that  the  inferiority 
of  his  trust  is  an  excuse  for  his  negligence. 
The  conviction  that  the  Great  Master  will  not 
exact  beyond  the  proportion  of  his  gift,  though 
an  encouragement  to  those  whom  his  provi- 
dence has  placed  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, is  no  discharge  from  their  diligence.  Is 
it  reasonable,  that  he  who  has  less  to  do,  should 
therefore  do  nothing  7  When  little  is  expected 
from  us,  not  to  do  that  little  enhances  the  crime ; 
and  it  aggravates  the  ingratitude,  when  we 
Convert  our  master's  more  moderate  demands 
Into  a  pretence  for  absolute  supineness. 

He.ivho  is  not  called  upon  to  relieve  the  ne- 
cessities, or  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  others, 
has  still  a  weighty  work  upon  his  hands :  he 
has  the  care  of  his  own  soul.  If  he  is  de- 
ficient in  learning,  and  natural  abilities — if 
he  has  little  credit,  and  less  of  fortune,  he 
probaM^  has  time ;  he  certainly  has  the  means 
of  religious  improvement;  so  that,  in  this  land 
of  light  and  knowledge,  especially  now  that 
universal  instruction  {^happily  become  a  na- 
tional care,  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  in- 
nocent ignorance.  Even  o^  the  lowest,  of  the 
least,  a  strict  account  will  be  required.  To 
plead  ignorance  where  they  might  have  been 
taught^  indolence  because  they  had  little  to  do, 
and  negligence,  because  not  much  was  ex- 
pected, IS  only  treasuring  np  innumerable  rea- 
mma  for  aggravating  thenr  condemnation. 

It  u  remarkable  that  of  the  several  characters 
exhibited  in  the  parable,  the  least  endowed  was 
the  only  one  punished,  his  neglect  being  every 
#ay  inexcusable.  A  lasting  and  awful  lesson, 
that  no  inferiority  can  claim  exemption  from 
the  general  law  of  duty.  If  the  right'^employ- 
ment  of  the  gift  is  an  encouragement  to  the 
poorly  endowed,  as  being  easily  exercised  and 
amply  rewarded ;  its  abuse  is  an  awakening  call 
to  every  one.  For,  it  is  not  fairly  deducible 
from  this  instance,  that  if  of  those  whose  scale 
in  society  is  low,  whose  intellectual  powers  are 
mean,  or  whose  fortunes  are  narrow  ;  if  even  of 
such,  a  strict  account  will  be  required,  if  even  in 
these,  mere  defioiency  was  so  harshly  reprobated, 
iQ0ro  nuUity  was  so  severely  punished — a  sen- 
tence of  most  tremendous  import  must  await 
those  who  employ  rank  and  opulence  to  selfih 
and  corrupt  ends,  or  genius  to  pernicious  pur- 
poees;  the  one  debasing  their  own  minds  by 
sensuality,  or  corrupting  others  by  examples  of 


vice  and  prodigality ;  and  the  other  devoting  alii* 
lities  so  great,  with  profligacy  so  notorious,  as  to 
appear  little  less  than  *  archangel  ruined,*  and 
drawing  inferior  spirits  into  the  destruction  in 
which  they  have  plunged  themselves. 

But  again : — If  these  several  talents,  indivi- 
dually conferred,  when  employed  to  wrong 
purposes,  or  not  employed  at  all,  will  be  rigor- 
ously punished:  what  sentence  have  they  to 
expect,  in  whom  is  centred  the  splendid  aon- 
fluence  of  God's  gifls?  What  will  be  ttifi 
eternal  anathema  pronounced  on  those  who 
possessed  aggregately  talents,  with  every  one 
of  which,  singly  enjoyed,  they  might  have  ren- 
dered the  world  about  them  better  and  happier  ? 
To  reflect  by  whom  they  were  bestowed,  to  what 
end  designed,  how  they  have  been  used,  and 
what  a  reckoning  awaits  them,  form  a  combi- 
nation of  reflections  too  awful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
From  the  anticipation  of  such  complicated  woe 
we  turn  with  terror.  The  bare  idea  of  a  pun- 
ishment which  shall  always  torment  and  never 
destroy,  is  insupportable.  Yet  how  many  be- 
lieve this  without  being  influenced  by  the  belief! 
How  many,  by  an  unaccountable  delusion,  re- 
fuse to  conform  their  lives  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  gospel,  while  they  put  their  vices  under  the 
protection  of  its  promises. 

The  parable  informs  us,  that  it  was  *  afler  a 
long  time,'  that  the  Lord  required  the  account ; 
so  long,  that  the  wicked  think  it  will  never 
come,  and  even  the  good  are  apt  to  persuade 
themselves  that  it  will  not  come  soon.  Let  not 
those  however  who  are  sitting  at  ease  in  their 
possessions,  whether  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  to 
speak  afler  the  manner  of  men,  fancy  that  the 
reckoning  which  is  delayed  is  forgotten,  the 
more  protracted  the  account,  the  larger  will  be 
the  sum  total,  and,  of  course,  the  more  severe  the 
requsition.  All  delay,  indeed,  b  an  act  of  mercy ; 
but  mercy  neglected,^,  or  abused,  will  enhance 
pnnishment  in  proportion  as  it  aggravates  guilL 

It  is  obvious  that  the  servants  in  the  parable 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  their  mer- 
cies. They  seem  never  to  have  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  exact  value  of  what  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them,  *  Lord,  thou  defiveredst  unto  me 
five  talents.'  If  we  do  not  frequently  enume^ 
rate  the  merdes  of  God  to  us,  we  stmll  be  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  Giver,  while  we 
are  revelling  in  the  gifl ;  of  neglecting  the  ap- 
plication, and  forfiretting  the  respondibuity.  We 
should  recollect  that  his  very  employment  of  ub 
is  a  high  mark  of  favour ;  the  use  he  condescends 
to  make  of  us  augments  our  debt,  and  whenever 
he  puts  it  in  our  way  to  serve  him,  he  lays  on 
us  a  fresh  obligation,  and  confers  on  ue  an  bon-, 
curable  distinction. 

Though  he  that  has  most,  and  does  most,  has 
but  *  a  few  things,*  vet  his  remuneration  shall 
be  immense.  It  is  his  fidelity,  and  not  his  suc- 
cess ;  his  zeal  in  improving  occasions,  and  not 
the  number  or  greatness  of  the  occasions,  that 
will  be  rewarded.  There  will  be  an  always 
infinite  disproportion  between  the  work  he  bias 
done,  and  the  blessing  attending  it. 

The  expostulation  of  the  unprofitable  servant 
presents  an  awful  lesson  against  distrust  in  God, 
and  fallacious  views  of  his  infinitely   perfec 
character.    The  very  motive  this  false  reasoner 
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prodaooB  in  his  own  TiDdication,  is  the  strongest 
argumeiit  against  him.  If  he  *  knew^  that  his 
lord  was  sacb  a  riguroas  exacter,  that  was  the 
very  reason  whj  he  shoald  not  have  given  in 
such  a  negative  account  *  I  knew  thou  wast  a 
hard  master.'  Could  a  weightier  argument  have 
been  advanced  for  a  directly  different  conduct  7 
Common  prudence  might  have  taught  him  that, 
wiUi  such  a  master,  his  only  security  was  assi- 
dnoDs  industry.  The  want  of  love  of  God  was 
at  the  root  of  this,  as  it  is  of  all  sin. 

How  many  ^isten  to  the  sentence  of  this  un- 
worthy servant !  How  many  allow  the  equity 
of  thia  exclusion,  and  yet  how  few,  comparative- 
ly, ask,  with  the  agitated  Apostles ;  *  Lord,  is  it 
iV  This  simple  ^u^s^iout  honestly  put,  and 
practically  followed  up,  would  render  all  com- 
ment  vain,  all  exhortation  superfluous.  This 
aelf-applicatlon  is  the  great  end  of  the  parable, 
the  great  end  of  Scripture,  the  great  end  of 
preaching,  and  the  only  end  of  hearing. 

But  do  not  too  many  of  us,  like  him  we  are  so 
ready  to  condemn,  conceal  our  self-love  under 
the  assumption  of  modesty,  and  indulge  our 
sloth  under  the  humble  pretence  that  we  have 
no  talent  to  exercise  ?  But  let  us  be  assured  it 
is  tbe  deadness  of  our  spiritual  affections,  and 
not  our  mean  opinion  of  ourselves,  that  is  the 
real  cause.  The  service  of  God  is  irksome,  be- 
cause his  commands  interfere  with  our  self-in- 
dulgence. Let  the  lowly  Christian  possessed  of 
but  his  single  talent,  cheer  his  fainting  heart  by 
that  beautifully  condescending  plea,  with  which 
the  compassionate  Saviour  vindicated  the  mo- 
dest penitent,  who  had  no  other  way  of  demon- 
strating her  affection,  but  by  pouring  perfumes 
on  his  feet — she  hath  done  what  she  could.  A 
tenderness  of  encouragement,  which,  if  we  con- 
sider  by  whom  it  was  uttered,  and  to  whom  ad- 
dressed,  must  convey  consolation  to  the  heart 
of  the  most  poorly  endowed  and  self-abasing 
Christian. 

In  giving  in  the  final  account  of  the  use  we 
have  made  of  our  talents,  w6  shall  not  only  have 
to  reckon,  for  the  Christian  knowledge  we  really 
acquired,  for  the  progress  we  actually  made  in 
piety,  for  the  good  impressions  we  received  or 
communicated,  but  for  the  higher  degrees  of  all 
which  we  might  have  received  or  imparted,  had 
we,  instead  of  squandering  our  talents  on  infe- 
rior objects,  carried  them  to  the  height  of  which 
they  were  susceptible.  Had  we  acted  up  to  our 
convictions,  had  we  pushed  our  advantages  to 
their  possibilities,  had  we  regularly  pursued 
wh&t  we  eagerly  engaged  in,  had  our  progress 
kept  pace  with  our  resolution,  our  attainments, 
with  our  opportunities,  how  much  more  profita- 
ble servants  we  might  have  been !  But  sMis- 
fied  to  stop  short  of  great  offences,  we  neglect 
to  impress  upon  our  consciences  how  large  a 
portion  of  our  reckoning  will  be  of  a  negative 
character. 

From  natural  feeling,  from  inward  conscious- 
nesB,  from  the  notices  of  reason,  the  traces  of 
hereditary  opinion,  and  the  analogy  of  things, 
independently  of  Revelation,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  belief  that  we  are  accountable  beings.  Our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  equity  and  judg- 
ment,  our  insuppressible  forebodings,  our  fearful 
anticipations,  the  suggestions  of  natoral  con- 


science, ail  unite  their  several  forces  to  fksten 
on  the  mind  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  called  to 
a  definite  account.  Our  intelligent  nature,  our 
rational  powers,  our  voluntary  agency,  make  us 
suitable  subjects  of  God*s  moral  government. 
His  wisdom,  power,  omniscience,  rectitude  and 
justice  render  him  supremely  fit  to  be  our  final 
judge,  and  the  dispenser  of  our  eternal  awards. 
But  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  has  not,  in 
this  most  important  point,  left  us  to  the  bare 
light  of  unassisted  nature;  he  has  not  left 
us  to  be  tossed  about  without  rudder,  or  o<im- 
pass,  on  the  boundless  ocean  of  harrassing  con- 
jecture. He  has  not  abandoned  us  to  the  alter* 
nation  of  vain  fears  and  unfounded  hopes ;  to  the 
sickly  sug^stions  of  a  troubled"  fancy,  the  cruel 
uncertainties  of  doubt,  and  the  cheerless  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.  The  expectation  of  a  day  of 
retribution  is  not  the  gloomy  reverie  of  the  su- 
perstitious, nor  the  wild  vision  of  the  enthusi- 
astic.  He  who  cannot  He  has  solemnly  assured 
us,  that  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  by  that  Man  whom  he  has  sent, 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  coming  of  this  great  day,  which  nature 
suspected,  and  reason  allowed.  Scripture  con- 
firms. It  will  at  length  arrive.  The  scrutiny 
so  graphically  exhibited  by  our  Lord,  will  be 
realized  in  all  its  pomp  of  terrors.  The  sea  shall 
give  up  its  dead,  and  death  and  hell  shall  deli- 
ver  up  the  dead  which  are  in  them,  and  every 
man  shall  be  judged  according  to  his  works. 
And  the  dead,  small  and  great  shall  stand  before 
God,  the  judgment  shall  be  set,  and  the  books 
opened,  and  the  dead  shall  be  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  are  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing to  their  works. 

This  universal  examination  into  the  human 
character,  this  critical  dissection  of  the  heart  of 
man,  from  the  first  created  being  to  him  who 
shall  be  caught  up  alive  in  the  air  at  Chrises 
second  coming,  shall  infallibly  take  place. 

Blessed  be  Almighty  forbearance,  it  is  still  in 
the  power  of  every  existing  child  of  Adam  to 
lighten  to  himself  his  apprehensions  of  that  day. 
He  may  do  more ;  he  may  Convert  terror  into 
transport,  by  acting  now  as  if  he  really  believed 
it  would  one  day  come ;  by  acting  as  he  shall 
then  wish  he  had  acted.    If  *  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  persuade  men,*  what  effect  should  his  mer- 
cy produce ;  that  mercy  which  has  given  the 
universal  warning  to  the  whole  human  race  in  . 
three  consentaneous  parables,  exhibited  With  a 
spirit  of  troth  more  resembling  historic  narra- 
tive, than  prophetic  anticipation  !    There  is  not 
one  living  being  who  now  reads  this  page  from 
whom  that  day  is  distant ;  to  some  it  must  be 
very  near ;  to  none  perhaps  nearer,  than  to  her 
who  now  tremblingly  presumes  to  raise  the 
warning  voice ;  to  her,  to  all,  it  is  tremendously 
awful.    Let  none  of  us,  then,  content  ourselves 
with  a  barren  admiration  of  its  solemnities,  as 
if  it  were  an  affecting  scene  of  a  tragedy,  in- 
vented to  move  the  passions  without  rectifying 
them  ;  to  inspire  terror,  without  quickening  re- 
pentance.   Let  us  not  be  struck  by  Hjoim  with  a 
wonderful  fact  in  history,  which  involves  the  in- 
terest of  some  one  country  witli  which  we  have 
no  particular  concern ;  or  of  some  remote  cen- 
tury disconnected  with  that  in  which  our  lot  is 
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4lut  It  is  the  penonal,  the  individual,  tlie  over- 
laftifig  concern  oAevery  rational  being  through 
all  the  rolls  of  time,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
It  is  the  final,  unalterable  decision  on  the  fate 
of  every  intelligent,  and,  therefbre,  every  ac- 
countable creature,  to  whom  God  has  revealed 
his  will ;  to  whom  he  has  sent  his  Son,  to  whom 
he  has  offered  the  aid  of  his  Spirit. 

No  ponder  that  the  universal  administration 
of  final  jugtioe  shall  be  manifested  in  the  most 
awful  pomp  and  splendor — no  wonder  that  it 
will  be  equally  a  scene  of  anguish  and  of  trans, 
port ;  when  it  will,  on  the  one  hand,  as  much 
exceed  the  terrors  of  guilt,  as  it  will,  on  the 
other,  transcend  the  hopes  of  faith — when  the 
eternal  Son  of "^  the  eternal  Father,  in  the  full 
brightness  of  his  glory,  shall  be  the  judge ;  when 
the  whole  assembled  universe  shall  be  the  sub- 
jects of  iudgment^when  not  only  the  deeds  of 
every  lira,  but  the  thoughts  of  every  heart,  shall 
be  brought  to  li^ht,  when,  if  we  produce  our 
works,  the  recording  book  will  prodnee  our  mo- 
tives— when  every  saint  who  acted  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible,  shall  not  only  see  but 
■hare  the  glory  in  which  he  trusted  ;  when  the 
hypocrite  shall  behold  him  whom  he  believed 
without  trusting,  and  mocked  without  deceiving; 
when  the  profligate  shall  witness  the  reality  of 
what  he  feared,  and  the  infidel  shall  feel  the 
certainty  of  what  he  denied. 


CHAP.  VIL 

On  influenet,  considered  as  a  Talent, 

It  is  at  best  a  selfish  sort  of  satisfaction,  though 
the  poet  calls  it  a  delightful  one,  to  see  others 
tossed  about  in  a  storm^  while  we  are  sitting  in 
security t  rejoictng^not  because  they  are  in  danger^ 
but  because  we  are  safe.  Christianity  instructs 
OB  to  improve  on  the  sentiment  It  teaches  us 
to  extract  not  only  comfort  and  gratification  from 
the  comparison  of  our  happier  lot  with  that  of 
the  loss  favoured  ;  but  in  making  the  compari- 
son, it  reminds  us  to  make  it  with  reference  to 
God,  by  emphatically  asking,  *  Who  is  it  that 
maketh  us  to  differ  7* 

But  if  we  look  around,  not  only  on  the  exter- 
nal bat  on  the  moral  and  mental  distinctions 
amon^  mankind,  and  consider  the  ignorance, 
the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  others  as  a  ground 
ibr  our  more  abundant  gratitude ;  what  sort  of 
feeling  will  be  excited  m  certain  persons  by  a 
eight  and  sense  of  those  miseries,  those  vices, 
■jmI  that  ignorance,  of  which  their  own  influence, 
or  example,  or  neglect  has  been  the  cause  1  If 
we  see  any  unhappy  whom  we  might  have  re- 
lieved, any  ignorant  whom  we  ought  to  have  in- 
■tructed,  any  corrupt  whoee  corruptions  we  never 
endeavoured  to  reform,  but  whom,  perhaps,  we 
have  contributed  to  make  what  they  are;  in 
either  of  these  cases,  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive 
•ny  state  of  mind  leiis  susceptible  of  comfort, 
any  ciroamstanoe  more  calculated  to  excite 
compunction.  These  instances  may  help  men 
to  a  pretty  iust  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
their  own  character,  since  it  is  certain  they  never . 
ftlt  any  true  gratitode  for  their  own  mercies,  I 


who  can  look  with  indiflerenoe  on  either  the 
temporal  or  spiritual  distresses  of  others.    And 
if  no  one  ever  trely  mourned  for  his  own  sins 
who  can  be  insensfSie  to  the  sins  of  those  around 
him,  so  no  one  can  be  earnest  to  promote  his  own 
salvation,  who  neglects  any  fair  opening  of  con- 
tributing to  the  salvation  of  others. 
•    What  an  appalling  reflection  it  is,  that  at  the 
tremendous  bar,  a  being  already  overwhelmed 
with  the  weight  of  his  own  ofi^nces,  may  have 
to  sustain  the  addition  of  the  amazing  and  un- 
expected load  of  all  those,  of  which  he  has  been 
the  cause  in  others  !     What  an  awful  contrast 
will  be  presented  to  the  assembled  universe, 
when  certain  commanding  characters  shall  stand 
forth,  burdened  not  only  with  their  personal 
guilt,  nor  even  with  the  sins  of  their  immediate 
connexions,  but  in  a  certain  measure  with  the 
sins  of  their  age  and  country ;  while  others,  who 
devoted  similar  talents  and  influence  to  opposite 
purposes,  shall  appear  gloriously  surrounded 
with  happy  spirits,  of  whose  felicity  they  have 
been  the  instruments :   their  shining  .crowns 
made  brighter  by  imparted  brightness,  by  good- 
ness which  flourished  under  their  auspices,  by 
virtues  which  were  the  effect  of  their  patronage, 
by  piety  which  was  the  fruit  of  their  example. 
Influence  is  a  talent  not  only  of  undefinable 
but  of  universal  extent.    Who  is  there  so  insig. 
nificant  as  not  to  have  his  own  circle,  greater  or 
smaller,  made  better  or  worse,  by  his  society, 
his  conduct,  his  counsels  7    That  presumptuous 
but  common  consolation  of  a  dying  bed,  /  have 
done  no  harm  to  any  one,  is  always  the  fallacious 
refuge  of  such  as  have  done  little  or  no  good. 
Man  is  no  such  neutral  being. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  considera- 
tions  to  insist  so  much  on  the  more  striking  and 
conspicuous  instances  of  misemployed  influence, 
(for  the  ordinary  state  of  life  does  not  incessant- 
ly call  them  into  action,)  as  on  those  overlooked, 
though  not  unimportant  demands  for  its  exertion^ 
which  occur  in  the  every-day  transactions  of 
mankind,  more  especially  among  the  opulent  and 
the  powerful. 

Rknk  and  fortune  confer  an  influence  the  most 
commanding.  All  objects  attract  the  more  no- 
tice from  being  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  do 
not  excite  the  less  attention,  because  they  may 
deserve  less  admiration.  In  anticipating  the 
scrutiny  that  will  hereafter  be  made  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  rich  and  great  have  em- 
ployed their  influence,  that  powerful  engine  put 
into  their  hands  for  the  noblest  purposes,  may 
we  not  venture  to  wish  they  had  some  disinte- 
rested friend,  less  anxious  to  please  than  to  serve 
them,  who  would  honestly  as  occasion  might 
offer,  interrogate  them  in  a  manner  something 
like  the  following : — 

*  Allow  me,  as  a  friend  to  your  immortal  in- 
terests, to  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions.  Has 
your  power  been  uniformly  employed  in  discou- 
raging injustice;  in  promoting  particular  as 
well  as  general  good;  in  countenancing  reli- 
gious as  well  as  charitable  institutions ;  m  pro- 
tecting the  pbus,  as  well  as  in  assisting  the  in- 
digent 7  Has  your  influence  been  conscientious- 
ly exerted  in  vindicating  injured  merit;  has  it 
been  employed  in  defending  insulted  worth 
against  the  indolence  of  the  imfeeling,  the  scorn 
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of  the  nnwordiy,  the  liegleot  of  the  unthinking^  7 
Haa  it  been  exercised  in  patronizing  modeat  ge. 
nine,  which  would,  without  jour  fbatering  hand, 
have  annk  in  obscurity  7 

*  Have  you,  in  the  recommendations  which 
have  been  required  of  you,  had  an  eye  to  the 
suitableness  of  the  candidate  for  the  place,  ra- 
ther than  to  a  provision  for  an  unworthy  appli. 
cant,  to  the  injury  of  the  office  7  And  have  you 
honestlv  preferred  the  imperative  claims  of  the 
institution  to  the  solicitations,  or  even  to  the 
wants,  of  the  individual  7  Have  you  never  load- 
ed a  public,  or  injured  a  private  establishment, 
by  appointing  an  unfit  agent,  because  he  was  a 
burden  on  your  own  hands,  or  a  charge  on  your 
own  purse  7  Have  you  never  promoted  a  servant 
who  had  **  wasted  your  goods,*^  and  with  whom 
you  parted  for  that  very  reason,  to  the  superin- 
tendance  of  a  charity,  or  to  the  management  of 
an  office,  where  you  knew  he  would  have  a 
wider  sphere,  and  a  more  uncontrolled  power, 
of  purloining  public  property,  or  wasting  private 
bounty,  than  in  that  from  which  your  prudence 
bad  discharged  him  V 

To  rise  a  step  higher :— •'  Have  vou  never,  if 
intrusted  with  a  patronage  over  that  peculiarly 
■acred  office,  "  which  any  one  may  well  trem- 
Ue  to  give  or  to  receive,"  been  governed  by  a 
apirit  of  nepotism  in  the  disposal  of  it,  which 
you  perhaps  severely  censure  under  a  certain 
other  establishment  most  obviously  corrupt  7 
Have  you  never  been  engaged  in  promoting 
men,  who,  from  their  destitution  of  principle, 
are  a  dishonour  to  the  profession  in  which  yon 
have  been  raisin|f  them,  or,  by  the  want  of  abi- 
lities  are  disqualified  for  it  7  Have  you  never 
connived  at  the  preferment  of  the  weak  or  wick- 
ed,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  whose  virtues  and 
talents  eminently  fitted  them  for  the  situation  7 
Or,  have  you,  xather,  strenuously  laboured  to 
£x  the  meritorious  in  the  place  they  were  so 
qualified  to  fill,  while  you  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  undeserving  or  incompetent  relative  out  of 
your  own  purse  7  And  nave  you  habitually 
made  a  conscience  of  reoommendinff  adequate 
persons  in  preference  to  the  unworthy  and  the 
unfit,  though  the  latter  belonged  to  your  own 
little  senate,  or  swelled  your  own  large  train  7 

*  Have  you  habitually  borne  in  mind  that  im- 
portent,  but  disregarded,  maxim,  that  what  you 
do  by  another  is  done  by  yourself;  and  not  only 
carefUly  avoided  oppreesion  in  your  own  per- 
■oni  but,  rising  superior  to  that  selfish  indolence, 
the  bane,  the  grave  of  every  nobler  quality,  have 
you  been  careful  that  your  agents  do  not  exer- 
cise a  tyranny  which  you  yourself  abhor,  but 
which  may  be  carried  on  under  your  name  7 
Your  ignorance  of  such  injustice  will  be  of  little 
avail,  if,  through  supineness,  you  have  sanction- 
ed abuses  which  vi^lanoe  might  have  prevent- 
ed, or  exertion  punished. 

*  Have  you  unkindly  denied  access  to  your 
presence  to  the  diffident  solicitor,  who  has  no 
other  channel  to  preferment  but  your  favour ; 
and  if  not  able  to  serve  him,  have  you  soflened 
your  refusal  by  feelingly  participating  in  his 
disappointment,  instead  of  aggravating  it  by  re- 
ibsing  to  see  and  soothe  him,  when  you  could 
do  no  more  7  Have  you  considered  that,  to  listen 
to  wearisome   appuoatiaiis,   and  pertinaoiotts 


claims,  is  among  the  drawbacks  of  comfort  n^ 
oessarily  appended  to  your  station  7  To  examine 
into  Interfering  pretensions,  while  it  is  a  dol^ 
you  owe  to  the  applicant,  is  a  salutary  exercise 
of  patience  to  yourself;  it  is  also  the  only  cer* 
tain  means  you  possess  of  distinguishing  the 
meritorious  from  the  importunate.* 

We  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the  more 
earueetly,  because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even 
the  tender-hearted  and  the  benevolent,  from  the 
facility  of  a  yielding  temper,  from  weariness  of 
importonity*  from  a  wish  to  spare  their  own 
feelings,  as  well  as  from  a  too  natural  deaiti  to 
get  rid  of  trouble,  are  frequently  induced  to  coiw 
fer  and  to  refuse  favours,  not  only  against  their 
principles  and  their  judgment,  but  against  their 
will.  Yet  as  no  virtue  is  ever  possessed  in  per- 
fection  by  him  who  is  destitute  of  its  opposite.— 
Have  you  been  equally  careful,  never,  fi>r  the 
sake  of  popularity  or  the  love  of  ease,  to  awaken 
false  hopes,  and  keep  alive  false  expectations  in 
your  retainers,  though  you  knew  you  had  no 
proepect  of  ever  making  them  good  1— thus  com* 
mitting  your  own  honour  for  the  sake  of  swell- 
ing the  catalogue  of  your  dependents ;  and,  by 
insincerity  and  indecision,  feeding  them  with 
delusive  promises,  when  a  firm  negative,  by  ex- 
tinguishing hope,  mi^ht  have  put  them  on  a 
more  successful  pursuit 

Some  striking  instances  of  delicate  liberality, 
recorded  of  a  late  lamented  stateeman,  nave 
shown,  that  it  b  not  too  much  to  expect  from 
human  nature,  that  a  man  should  exert  his  in* 
fluence  for  the  benefit  of  another,  even  though 
it  were  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  that  he 
should  be  not  only  willing,  but  desirous,  not  to 
procure  for  himself  the  gratitude  of  the  obliged 
person,  nor  to  obtain  his  admiration ;  but  would 
be  contented,  that,  while  he  himself  afforded  all 
the  benefit,  an  intervening  agent  should  have 
all  the  credit  This  disinterestedness  is  among 
the  nicer  criteria  of  a  Christian  spirit. 

While  we  can  with  truth  assign  the  most 
liberal  praise  to  that  spirit  of  charity  which  pre- 
eminently distinguishes  the  present  period,  we 
are  compelled  to  lament  that  justice  is  not  held 
in  equal  estimation  by  some  of  those  who  |;ive 
the  law  to  manners.  This  considerably  dimi* 
nishes  their  influence,  because  it  is  the  quality 
which,  of  all  others,  they  most  severely  require 
in  their  dependents,  as  being  that  which  is  most 
immediately  connected  with  their  own  interest. 
And  how  far  from  equitable  is  it,  to  blame  and 
punish  the  statuable  offence  in  petty  men,  whose 
breach  of  integrity  is  unhappily  facilitated  by 
continual  opportunity,  or  induced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  want,  while  the  rigorous  exactor  of  jus- 
tice is  as  defective  in  the  practice,  as  he  is  strict 
in  the  requisition  7 

The  species  of  injustice  alluded  to,  cons'**  ts 
much  in  that  laxity  of  principle  which  admits 
of  a  scale  of  expense  disproportionate  to  the  for- 
tune :  this  creates  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
remaining  in  heavy  arrears  to  those  who  can 
ill  afford  to  give  long  credit :  in  retnm,  it  in- 
duces in  the  creditor  the  habit,  and  almost  the 
necessity,  of  enhancing  the  price  of  his  commo- 
dity. The  evil  would  be  little,  if  the  encroach- 
ment were  only  felt  by  thoee  whoee  tardy  pay- 
ment renders  exorbitance  almost  pardonable : 
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But  others,  who  practise  the  most  exact  justice, 
are  involved  in  the  penalty,  without  partaking 
in  the  oSence:  and  the  correct  are  taxed  for  the 
improbity  of  the  dilatory.  This  dilapidating 
habit  leads  to  an  indolence  in  inspecting  ac- 
counts ;  and  the  increasing  unwiHingness  to  ex- 
amine into  debts,  increases  the  inability  to  dis- 
charge them ;  for  debts,  like  sins,  become  more 
burdensome  in  proportion  as  people  neglect  to 
inquire  into  them. — Perhaps  there  is  no  instance 
of  misconduct  which  tends  more  directly  to  di- 
minish influence  than  the  imprudence  of  con- 
traoting  debts,  and  the  irregularity  and  conse- 
quent injustice  of  which  it  is  sometimes  unin- 
tentionally the  cause. 

And  here,  if  we  might  be  allowed  a  remark 
somewhat  foreign. to  our  immediate  subject,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  low  conception  of  Jus- 
tice of  which  we  complain  has  iniected  not  only 
morals,  but  religion ;  or  rather,  what  began  in 
our  principle  towards  Grod,  extends  to  our  prac- 
tice towards  man.  It  is  the  attribute  of  which 
we  make  the  least  scruple  to  rob  the  Almighty; 
for  it  is  a  fashionable,  though  covert,  mode  of 
arraigning  his  justice,  when  we  affect  to  exalt 
his  character  by  representing  him  as  too  merci- 
ful to  punish.  Justice  is  not  only  eminently 
conspitaous  in  her  own  central  station,  but  gives 
life  and  light  to  other  attributes.  By  cutting  off 
superfluous  expenses,  temperance  and  sobriety 
ffrows  out  of  justice ;  and,  what  is  subtracted 
nrom  luxury,  is  carried  over  without  additional 
^OKpense,'  to  the  account  of  beneficence. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  lay  down  some  precise 
and  indispensable  rules  for  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice,  wlf  ile  they  leave  great  latitude,  at  least  as 
to  the  selection  of  its  individual  acts,  to  charity. 
Justice  can  be  maintained  only  by  this  distinct 
demand  and  rigid  acquiescence,  while  charity 
would  lose  the  nature  and  quality  of  benevo- 
lence, if  it  were  under  any  such  express  and 
definite  rules.  Charity  may  choose  her  object, 
but  those  of  justice  are  chosen  for  her.  It  was, 
doubtless,  in  mercy,  that  no  absolute  rule  or  li- 
mitation is  made  respecting  charity,  that  we 
might  have  the  gratification  of  a  voluntary  de- 
light in  its  exercise,  for  our  nature  is,  in  this 
respect,  so  kindly  constituted,  that,  in  minds 
not  peculiarly  ill.ft>rmed,  the  call  to  beneficence 
is  the  call  to  enjoyment 

But  to  return. — The  influence  of  the  great, 
*  the  observed  of  all  observers,*  descends  into  the 
social  walks  of  life.  The  pinnacle  on  which  they 
stand,  makes  their  most  trivial  actions,  and  even 
words,  objects  of  attention  and  imitation  to  those 
beneath  them.  The  consciousness  of  this  should 
be  an  additional  motive  for  avoiding,  in  their 
ordinary  conversation, -not  only  what  is  corrupt, 
but  whatever  savours  of  levity  and  imprudence ; 
the  vanity  of  the  little  world  is  ready,  not  from 
mischief,  but  self-importance,  to  convert  the 
thoughtless  slips  of  the  great  into  consequence ; 
their  most  frivolous  remarks  are  quoted,  merely 
that  the  quoter  may  seize  the  only  occasion  he 
conld  ever  find  of  showing  that  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  their  company.  This  harmless  little 
stratagem  holds  out  a  strong  motive  for  those 
whose  condition  in  life  makes  them  subjects  of 
observation,  occasionally  to  let  fall  something 
that  may  be  remembered,  not  merely  because 


they  said  it,but  because  it  was  worth  saying.Thii 
remark  applies  to  superiority  of  talents,'to  be 
considered  in  our  next  head,  still  more  than  of 
rank. 

As  the  great  and  noble  are  sufiiciently  dis- 
posed to  look  with  reverted  eye  back  to  their 
ancestral  honours,  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
they  were  all  as  ready,  as  we  are  happy  to  say 
some  of  them  are,  to  cast  the  same  careful  re- 
trospect to  the  ancient  usages  of  their  illustrious 
housee.  There  was  a  time  when  family  devo- 
tion was  considered  as  a  kind  of  natural  appen- 
dage  to  high  rank,  when  domestic  worship  was 
almost  as  mseparably  connected  with  the  aris- 
tocracy as  the  church  with  the  state.  The  cha- 
pel  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  splendid  esta- 
blishment as  the  state-room.  When  the  form 
of  piety  was  thus  kept  up,  the  reality  was  more 
likely  to  exist.  Even  the  appearance  wm  a  ho- 
mage to  religion,  the  very  custom  was  an  ho- 
nourable recognition  of  Christianity.  But,  in 
the  way  of  influence,  it  must  have  been  of  high 
importance;  the  domestics  would  have  their 
sense  of  duty  kept  alive,  and  would  with  more 
alacrity  serve  those  who  they  saw  served  God. 
It  was  a  bond  of  political,  as  well  as  of  mora! 
union ;  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  *  the 
rich  and  poor  meet  together.*  There  is  some- 
thing of  a  coalescing  property  in  social  worship. 
In  acknowledging  their  common  dependance  on 
their  common  master,  this  equality  of  half  an 
hour  would  be  likely  to  promote  subordination 
through  the  rest  of  the  day.  Take  it  in  an  in- 
ferior point  of  vie^,  it  was  a  useful  discipline,  it 
was  a  family  muster-roll,  a  sort  of  domestie  pa- 
rade, which  regularly  brought  the  privates  be- 
fore their  commanding  officers,  and  maintained 
order  as  well  as  detected  absence.  It  was  also 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  supe* 
riors,  by  periodically  reminding  their  depend, 
ants  of  their  duty  to  Grod,  which  necessarily  in- 
volves every  human  obligation. 

We  come  now  to  speak,  though  cursorily,  of 
another  deposit  of  talent,  not  less  extensive  jn 
its  immediate  effects  and  fiir  more  important  in 
its  consequences ;  the  influence  of  Genius  and 
Learning.  As  the  influence  of  well-directed  ta- 
lents  is  too  obvious  to  require  animadversion, 
we  shall  confine  our  brief  remarks  to  their  con- 
trary direction. — If  we  could  suppose  the  man 
whose  talents  had,  b^  pernicious  principles, 
been  diverted  fVom  their  right  channel,  tahave, 
at  the  close  of  life,  that  clear  view  of  his  own 
character,  and  the  misapplication  of  his  mental 

Eowers,  which  will  be  presented  to  him  when 
e  opens  his  eyes  on  eternity,  me  should  wit- 
ness as  complete  a  contrast  with  his  present 
feelings  as  any  two  opposite  descriptions  of  cha- 
racter could  exhibit 

Of  all  the  various  sentences  to  be  awarded  at 
the  dread  tribunal,  can  imagination  figure  one 
more  severe  than  will  be  pronounced  against 
the  polluted  and  polluting  wit ;  the  noblest  fa- 
culties turned  into  arms  against  him  who  gave 
them,  the  eloquence  which  would  scarcely  have 
disparaged  the  tongue  of  angels,  converted  to 
the  rhetoric  of  hell  7  The  mischief  of  a  cor- 
rupt book  is  indefinite,  both  in  extent  and  dura- 
tion.— When  the  personal  example  of  the  writer 
has  done  its  worst,  and  has  only  rained  his 
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friends  and  neijrhbooa,  the  operation  of  an  on- 
principled  work  maj  be  just  beginning. — It  is 
a  ain,  the  commission  of  which  earries  in  it 
more  of  tho  character  of  its  infernal  inspires 
than  any  other.  It  is  a  crime  not  prompted 
by  appetite,  kindled  by  passion,  or  provoked  by 
temptation:  but  a  gratuitous,  voluntary,  cold 

*  blooded  enormity,  the  offspring  of  intellectual 
wickedness,  the  child  of  spiritual  depravity ; 
the  deepest  sin  without  the  slightest  excuse. 
Sins  of  surprise  have  infirmity  to  plead,  but,  in 
this  frigid  villany,  the  badness  of  the  motive 
keeps  pace  with  the  turpitude  of  the  act  The 
uUentum  is  to  offend  Grod,  the  project  is  to  ruin 
man ;  the  aim  is  to  poison  the  temporal  peace, 
the  design  is  to  murder  the  everlasting  hope  of 
ad  wBq  come  in  contact  with  it. 

fiut  the  exclusive  application  of  talents  to 
■ubjocts  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  right 
and  valuable,  as  far  as  they  go,  is  sometimes 
an  occasipu  in  which  we  might  mingle  regret 
with  admiration.  Wo  view  with  reverence  the 
profound  scholar,  a  man,  so  far  from  having  lost 
any  time  in  trifling,  whose  very  amusements 
are  labours,  and  whose  relaxation  is  intensity 
of  thought,  and  sedulity  of  study.  By  unre- 
mitting  diligence;  he  has  been  daily  adding 
fresh  stores  to  his  ponderous  mass  of  erudi- 
tion, or  periodically  presenting  new  tomes  to 
the  literary  world,  in  return  for  those  he  has 
rifled.  But,  put  the  case,  that  such  a  man  has 
never  so  much  as  conceived  the  thought  of 
lending  to  religion  his  weight  of  character,  or 
the  influence  of  his  reputation,  by  devoting  some 
little  interval  to  a  moral  or  religious  speculation; 
has  never  once  entertained  the  idea  of  occasion- 
ally directing  his  treasures  of  learning,  into  any 
channel  which  leads  to  the  country  where  he 
and  his  volumes  together,  the  durable  register 
of  lii«  life,  are  soon  about  to  land, — who  can 
ibrbear,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  possible 
character,  regretting  that  his  too  moderate  am- 
bition should  be  satisfied  with  the  applause  of 
an  age  or  an  island,  Without  onee  fkercising  his 
talents  oq  some  topic  which  might  have  includ- 
ed the  concerns  of  his  whole  speei^  which 
might  have  embraced  the  interests  of  both 
worlds  7  Who  can  forbear  lamenting,  that  he 
has  risen  so  high  without  reflecting  Uiat,  in  a 
moral  sense,  *one  step  higher  would  set  him 
highest  ;*  that  he  should  have  been  contented 
with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  some  pagan  sage 
as  editor  or  annotator ;  and,  for  that  humble 
meed,  to  relinquish  the  duty  of  glorifying  his 
Bfaker,  by  instructing  his  fellow-creatores  ;  as 

.  if  that  were  a  Uss  splendid  object,  an  inferior 
concern  to  be  turned  over  to  inferior  abilities, 
and  to  which  inferior  abilities,  were  adequate  7 
If  the  awful  apprehension  of  a  future  account 
could,  at  the  close  of  life,  lead  even  the  illus- 
trioos  Grotius,  who  had  with  equal  ability  cul- 
tivated both  secular  and  sacred  studies,  to  wish 
that  he  could  changi  characters  with  a  poor 
pious  peasant,  who  used  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  reading  the  Bible  at  his  gate,  what  may 
finally  be  the  wish  of  those  who,  having  quitted 
a  far  less  useful  life  without  any  such  contrite 
oonfession,  are  brought  to  witnets  at  once  the 
retribution  assigned  to  the  conscientious  use  of 

^tne  solitary  talent,  and  to  feel  that  awarded  to 


their  own  ^ifif  but  aboBod  allilment?  Thai 
awakening  parable  of  the  Divine  Teacher  which 
presents  so  terrible  a  view  of  the  *  great  gulT 
which  irrevocably  separated  to  other  neighbours, 
whose  respective  lota  in  worldly  circumstances 
resembled  the  distinctions  of  intellect  in  the 
preceding  instanoe^-that  'guir  which  eternally 
divided  the  holy  beggar  from  the  opulent  sen- 
sualisl-^is  equally  applicable  to  the  present 
case.  If  any  thing  could  deepen  or  widen  a  * 
barrier  already  hopeleisly  impassable,  might  it 
not  be  the  suMtitutign  of  ill-applied  abilities  for 
misemployed  riches  ?*         ^ 

An  tiffeding  thought  involuntarily  force* 
itself  upon  us,  on  the  departure  of  distinguished 
fi^enius.  All  those  shining  talents  which  had 
hitherto  too  exclusively  filled  our  minds,  sink  at 
once  in  our  estimation,  because,  we  know  they 
are  now  nothing  to  their  possessor  but  as  they 
were  used,  worse  than  nothTng  if  they  were  not 
used  wisely. — Inihe  court  where  he  now  stands 
for  trial,  neither  the  cogent  arjjrument  nor  the 
pointed  wit  can  secure  his  acquittal ;  happy  Jif 
they  appear  not  strong  evidences  against  it  The 
qualities  of  his  heart,  which,  perhaps,  dazzled 
by  those  ofiiis  head,  we  had  not  taken  into  the 
account — his  errors  having  been  lost  in  his 
brightness — ^now  come  forward  as  the  others 
recede.  Our  feelings  are  solely  occupied  with 
what  may  be  now  available  to  him  to  whom  we 
have  owed  pleasure  or  information.  That  fame 
which  we  lately  thought  so  solid  a  good,  seems 
now  a  painted  cloud  melting  into  air — tHik 
proua  roa  xvxr  for  which  he  wrote,  seems 
dwindled  to  a  point — that  visionary  immortality 
which  he  had  assigned  as  his  meed,  compaied 
with  the  eternity  on  which  he  has  entered,  is 
become  less  than  th^  shadow  to  the  ikbetance, 
less  than  the  halo  to  the  sun. 

This  idea  strikes  the  mind  with  peculiar 
force  upon  the  recent  decease  of  two  writers  of 
uncommon  reach  of  thought,  profound  research, 
and  unbounded  philological  learning.  Had 
these  two  eminent  men  been  possessed  of  in- 
ferior minds,  or  a  more  dubious  fame,  their 
death  would  nave  sounded  the  signal  of  silence, 
no  less  to  the  moralist  than  to  the  satirist,  as  to 
the  gross  sensuality  and  corrupt  principles  of 
the  one,  the  avowed  atheism  and  profligate  poli- 
tical doctrines  of  the  other.  As  it  is,  we  can- 
not but  refer  to  them,  though  with  feelings  of 
pungent  regret,  and  only  under  a  strong  sense  of 
the  atonement  which  such  examples  owe  to  the 
world  for  the  mischief  they  do  it,  as  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  some  of  the  preceding  remarks. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  unmixed  commenda- 
tion of  their  talents  and  erudition,  without  the 
gentlest  censure  of  their  principles  and  prac- 
tices, with  which  some  of  our  journals  abound- 
ed on  tho  loss  of  these  able  but  unhappy  men, 
might  tend  to  impress  the  ardent  youthful 
student  with  an  over- valuation  of  genius,  un- 
sanctificd  by  Christian  principles,  of  erudition 
undignified  by  virtuous  conduct 

Far,  very  far,  from  my  heart  be  the  unge- 
nerous thought  of  treating  departed  eminence 
with  disrespect,  but  in  analyzing  striking 
characters,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  separate  *  the 

*  Let  00  one  apply  this  to  the  great  statesman  of 
IloUand. 
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precioDi  from  the  yilet^liit  unqatflSeA  admira- 
tion,  where  there  is  such  lar^  room  for  censure, 
ehonld,  while  prgfiiMly  embabnin^  the  dead, 
allure  the  ingenuous  living  to  an  imitalion  as 
unlimited  as  the  panegyrlo  waa  undistinguisb. 
ingT* 


CHAP.  vin. 

On  ttme,  eomiderid  at  a  TaUnL 

Ir  we  already  be^in  to  feel  what  a  large  por- 
tion of  life  we  have  improvidently  squandered — 
what  days  and  nights  have  been  auficred  to 
waste  tliemselves,  if  not  criminally,  yet  incon. 
■iderately  :  if  not  loaded  with  evil,  yet  destitute 
of  good — how  dbch  time  has  been  consumed  in 
worthless  employmtnts,  frivolous  amusements, 
listless  indolence,  idle  reading,  and  vain  imagi- 
nations— if  things  already  kgin  to  appear 
wrong,  which  we  once  thought  at  least  harm- 
less, though  not  perhaps  useful — what  appear- 
ance will  they  assume  in  that  inevitable  hour 
when  all  things  will  ke  seen  in  their  true  light, 
and  appreciated  according  to  th^  intrinsic 
value  7  We  ahall  then  feel  in  its  full  force  how 
oflen  we  neglected  what  we  knew  to  be  our 
duty,  shunned  what  we  were  aware  was  our  in- 
terest, and  declined  what  we  yet  believed  woul^ 
add  to  our  happiness;  while,  with  perverted 
energy,  we  eagerly  pursued  what  we  had  reason 
le  think  was  contrary  to  our  interest,  dutyitond 
happiness.  But  excuses  satisfy  as  now,  to  which 
we  shall  not  then  give  the  hearing  iat  a  mo- 
ment The  thin  disguise  which  the  illusion  of 
the  sensy  now  casta  over  vanity,  sloth,  and 
error,  win  then  be  as  little  ifficient  aa  consola- 
tory. 

He  who  carefully  governs  his  mind  will  con- 
scientiously  regulate  his  time.  To  him  who 
thus  accurately  distributes  it,  who  appropriates 
the  hour  to  its  due  emplovment,  life  will  never 
seem  tedious,  yet  counted  by  this  moral  arith- 
metic it  will  be  really  long.  If  wa  compute  our 
time  as  critically  as  our  other  possessions ;  if 
we  assign  its  proportions  to  its  duties,  though 
the  divisions  will  then  be  so  fully  occupied  that 
they  will  never  drag,  yet  the  aggregate  sum 
will  be  found  sufficiently  long  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  life  is  destined. 

It  is  not  a  little  abaurd  that  they  who  most 
wish  to  abolish  time  would  be  the  least  willing 
to  abridge  life.  But  is  it  not  unreasonable  to 
endeavour  to  annihilate  the  parcels  of  which  life 
is  composed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a 
dread  of  shrinking  the  stock  7  They  who  most 
pathetically  lament  the  want  of  time,  are  either 
persons  who  plunge  themaalvea  into  unnecessary 
concerns,  or  those  who  manage  them  ill,  or 
those  who  do  nothing.  The  first  create  the  de- 
ficienc^  they  deplore ;  the  second  do  not  so  much 
want  time  as  arrangement ;  the  last,  like  brute 
animals  laden  with  gold,  groan  under  the 
weight  of  a  treasure  of  which  they  make  no  use, 
and  do  not  know  the  value. 


*  To  prevent  any  mitlaken  application  of  tbete  re- 
marks it  may  beproper  to  avow  that  Profeaior  Porion 
and  Mr.  Boms  Tooke  are  the  penoas  lo  wlMm  they 
allude.  ^ 


They  wiB  never  oiakA  a  right  use  of  timft 
who  turn  it  over  to  chance,  who  live  without 
any  defiaite  scheme  for  its  employment,  or  any 
ixed  object  for  its  end.  Such  desultory  beings 
will  be  carried  away  by  every  trifle  that  strikes 
the  senses,  or  any  whian  that  seizes  the  imagi. 
nation.  They  who  live  witliout  any  ultimate 
point  in  view,  can  have  no  reguUr  proceaa  in 
the  steps  which  lead  to  it 

But  though  in  order  to  prevsot  confusion,  to 
animate  torpor,  and  tame  irregularity,  it  is 
always  a  d«ty  to  form  a  plan ;  occasions  will 
arise  when  it  may  be  a  higher  duty  to  break  it 
Both  ourselves  and  our  plans  must  ever  be  kept 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  higher  power.  That  is 
an  ill-regulated  mind  which  wears  life  away 
without  any  settled  scheme  of  action  :  that  is  a 
little  mind  which  makes  itself  a  slave  to  any 
preconceived  rule,  when  a  more  imperative  duty 
may  arise  to  demand  its  infraetion.  Providence 
may  call  os  to  some  work  during  the  dw  which 
we  did  not  foresee  in  the  morning.  ESven  a 
good  design  must  \m  Tslinquished  to  make  way 
for  a  better,  nor  must  we  sacrifice  a  uieful  to  a 
favourite  projeci,  nor  must  we  scruple  to  re- 
nounce  our  inclinations  at  the  call  of  duty  or  of 
necessity,  for  God  loves  a  cheerful  doer  as  well 
aa  a  *  cheerful  giver.* 

In  our  use  of  time  vra  frequently  praetiae  a 
delusion  which  cheats  us  of  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  its  actual  enjoyment  The  note 
escapee  us  while  we  are  settling  future  points 
not  only  of  business,  of  ease,  or  of  pleasure,  but 
of  benevolence,  of  generosity,  of  piety.  These 
imaginary  pointa  to  which  we  impatiently 
stretch  forward  in  idea,  we  fix  at  successive  but 
distant  intervals,  endeavouring  by  the  rapid 
march  of  a  hurrying  imagination  to  annihilate 
the  intervening  spaces.  One  great  evil  of  reek- 
oning  too  absolutely  on  marked  periods  which 
may  never  arrive,  is,  that,  by  this  absorption  of 
the  mind,  we  neglect  present  duties  in  the  anti- 
cipation  of  events  not  only  remote  but  uncer- 
tain. Even  IT  (be  anticipated  period  doea  ar- 
rive, it  ia  not  always  applied  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  pledp^ed ;  and  the  event  which  was 
to  feel  the  full  weight  of  oar  interftrence  and 
commanding  influence,  when  it  has  taken  place, 
sinks  into  the  undistinguished  mass  of  time 
and  circumstances.  The  point  which  we  anoe 
thought,  if  it  ever  could  be  attained,  would  sup- 
ply abundant  matter,  not  only  for  present  doty 
or  pleasure,  but  for  delightful  retrospectfon, 
loees  itself,  as  we  mingle  with  it,  in  the  com. 
mon  heap  of  for^tten  things ;  andaa  we  recede 
from  it,  merges  m  the  dim  obscure  of  faded  re- 
collections.  Having  arrived  at  the  era,  inatead 
of  seinng  on  that/mesenf  ao  impatiently  desired 
while  it  was /ufure,  we  again  aend  our  imagina- 
tions out  to  fresh  distancea  in  search  of  fresh 
deceits.  While  we  are  puahing  it  on  to  objects 
still  more  remote,  the  large  nncalculated  spaces 
of  comfort  and  peace,  or  of  languor  and  discon- 
tent, which  fill  the  chasm,  aud  which  we 


\j  think  worth  taking  into  the  account,  make  up 
far  the  greater  part  of  life. 

All  this  would  be  only  foolish,  and  would 
hardly  deaerve  a  harsher  name,  if  these  large 
uncultivated  wastes,  these  barren  interstices, 
these  neglected  subdivisions,  had  not  all  of 
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thorn  imperious  deamndB  of  their  own — if  they       The  flame  oonfideaee  in  his  own  powers  which 
were  not  to  be  as  rigorously  aocoonted  for,  alb  leads  a  young  man  of  genius  to  believe  he  can 


the  vivid  spots  and  shining  prospects  which 
promise  so  much  and  produce  so  little. 

Let  us  not  then  compute  time  by  particular 
periods  or  signal  eventsii  Let  as  not  content 
ourselves  with  putting  our  festal  days  only  into 
the  calendar,  but  remember  that  from  the  hour 
when  rea^n  begins  to  operate,  to  the  hour  in 
which  it  shall  \te  extinguished,  every  particle  of 
time  is  valuable ;  that  no  day  can  be  insignifi- 
cant, when  every  day  is  to  be  aecounted  for ; 
that  each  one  poesesses  weight  and  importance, 
becaose  of  each  the  retribution  is  to  be  received. 
In  the  prospect  therefore  of  our  coming  time, 
let  us  not  make  great  leaps -from  the  expectation 
to  the  occurrence;  but  bearing  in  mind  that 
small  concerns  make  up  the  larger  share  of  life, 
let  us  aim  to  execute  well  those  which  lie  more 
immediately  befbre  us.  For  the  instant  occa- 
sion  wa  have  life  and  time  in  hand,  for  that  which 
is  prospective,  we  may  no  longer  be  in  posses- 
sion of  either :  and  it  is  aa  argument  of  no  small 
cogency,  that  he  who  devotes  time  to  its  best 
purposes,  secures  eternity  for  ile  best  enjoy, 
ndents. 

But  we  are  guilty  of  the  strange  inconsbtency 
of  being  most  prodigal  of  what  we  best  love,  and 
of  throwing  away  what  we  most  fear  to  lose, 
that  time  of  which  life  is  made  up.  If  God  does 
not  give  us  a  short  time,  we  can  contrive  to 
make  it  short  bv  this  wretched  husbandry.  It 
is  not  so  much  mdigence  of  time  as  a  prodigali- 
ty in  the  waste  of  it,  that  prevents  life  from 
answering  all  the  enjs  for  which  it  is  given. 
Few  things  make  us  so  independent  of  the  world 
as  the  prudent  disposition  of  this  precious  arti- 
de.  It  delivers  people  from  hanging  on  the 
charity  of  others  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
slavery  of  their  own  company.  We  should  not 
only  be  careful  not  to  waste  our  own  time,  but 
that  others  do  not  rob  us  of  it — ^The  distinction 
of  crime  between  *  stealing  our  purse'  and  *  steal- 
ing our  good  name*  has  been  beautifully  con- 
trasted.  That  the  purse  is  *  trash*  is  a  senti- 
ment  echoed  by  many  who  yet  set  no  small  va- 
lue on  the  trash  so  liberally  condemned  ;  while 
the  waster  of  his  own,  or  the  pilferer  of  another's 
time,  escapes  a  censure  which  he  ought  more 
heavily  to  incur.  It  is  a  felony  for  which  no 
repentance  can  make  restitution,  the  commodity 
being  not  only  invaluable  but  irrecoverable. 

Considerable  evil,  with  respect  to  the  economy 
of  time,  arises  from  an  error  which  infects  some 
minds  of  a  superior  cast — a  notion  that  contempt 
of  order  and  custom  are  indications  of  genius, 
that  great  minds  cannot  be  tied  to  times,  uor  en- 
slaved by  seasons.  They  value  themselves  on 
being  systematic  only  in  their  disdain  of  method, 
on  being  regular  in  nothing  but  irregularity  ; 
with  them  accident  gives  the  law  to  action. 
They  pride  themselves  in  not  despatching  busi- 
ness  but  postponing  it,  and  this  in  order  to  show 
with  what  ability  thSj  can  retrieve  time  to  which 
the^  are  always  in  arrears.  From  this  vanity 
of  mtimating  that  they  can  execute  in  hours 
what  costs  slower  souls  day's  or  weeks,  the  most 
pressing  business  is  deferred  to  some  indefinito 
period,  and  duties  thus  postponed  are  not  seldom 
omitted. 

Vol.  IL  13 


catck  knowledge  by  intuitien,  see  every  thing  at 
a  glance,  and  comprehend  every  thing,  in  a  mo- 
ment, tempts  him  to  put  off  that  moment  But 
if  such  wonders  are  reaBy  to  be  achieved  with- 
ou|  the  old  ingredients,  time  and  study,  what 
miglit  he  not  expect  would  be  acoomplished  with 
their  assistance.  Tho0B  who  are  now  marveli 
would  then  be  mirao^  \  The  too  common  con- 
sequence of  this  impatience  of  application,  is  to 
affect  to  despise  whatever^  knowledge  requires 
time  to  attain,  and  to  consider  whatever  de- 
mands industry  to  acquire,  as  not  worth  ao- 
quiring. 

Nor  is  this  error  monopolized  by  talents.  We 
have  known  some,  who,  having  no  other  evi- 
dence of  genius  to  produce,  never  failed  to  be 
unpunctual.  It  is  a  won4er  that  the  more  in- 
tellectual, seeing  their  province  thus  invaded  by 
dunces,  do  not  become  regular  through  mere 
contempt  of  their  imitators,  and  abandon  the 
abuse  of  lime  to  those  who  know  not  how  to 
spend  it  wisely. 

Christianity  is  a  social  principle.  He  who  has 
discovered  the  use  of  time,  and  consequently  the 
value  of  eternity,  cannot  but  be  sc^itous  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  one, 
imieed,  is  indicative  of  the  other.  But  this  good, 
like  every  other,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  We 
cannot  essentially  benefit  people  without  asso- 
ciating with  them,  without  rendering  ourselves 
agreeable  to  theiX.  But  in  so  doing  we  should 
ever  recollect  that  we  may  seek  to  please  tiU  we 
forget  to  serve  them,  we  may  aofleo  strong  truths 
tu  render  them  more  palatable  till  we  come  gra- 
dually less  to  recommend  lAem,  than  ourselves. 
In  the  spirit  of  friendly  accommodation  we  may 
insensibly  lower  the  standard  of  religion,  with  a 
view  to  make  ourselves  more  agreeable,  and  may 
deceive  in  order  to  conciliate. 

Or  we  may  fall  into  another  error.    We  may 
begin  at  the  wrong  end.    We  may  censure  the 
wron|^  practice  without  any  reference  to  the 
principle,  or  we  may  suit  our  counsels,  not  to 
the  wants,  but  to  the  taste,  <^  our  friend.    In 
our  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  othdrs, 
we  should  be  careful  to  find  out  the  points  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient.    If  their  error 
be  ignorance  of  Scripture,  if  worldliness,  if  pre- 
judice, vf  a  general  disinclination  to  seriousness, 
if  a  blind  respect  for  religion,  joined  to  an  un- 
acquaintedness  with  its  doctrines  ;  in  each  case, 
a  very  different  mode  of  conduct  will  be  requi- 
site.    In  each,  in   all,  wc  should,  indeed,  with 
the  utmost  fairness,  lay  open  the  whole  scheme 
of  Christianity,  neither  concealing  its  difficul- 
ties, its  humbling  requisitions,  nor  the  self-de- 
nials it  imposes.    Bat  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
suspect  any  one  truth  to  be  particularly  revolt- 
ing to  them,  it  will  be  More  prudent  to  approach 
this  truth  gradually  through  others,  from  which 
they  are  less  averse,  than,  by  forcing  its  intrp- 
duction  at  the  outset^  shut  up  the  way  to  farther 
progress.     Every  doctrine  should  be  unfolded 
gradually,  judiciously,  temperately,  not  insisting 
on  any  points  that  are  not  clearly  scriptural,  nor 
on  any  that  admit  af  doubtful  disputation,  nor 
on  many  points  at  a  time ;  and,  above  aU, 
none  unseasonably,  or  unceasingly. 

T 
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This  habit  of  tDroinr  time  to  acoonnli  by  en- 
dMToariDff  to  be  useml  to  odiers,  will,  if  oon- 
dacted  wiui  inildnoM,  and  exerdeed  with  Chris- 
tian hamilitjr,  be  eminently  beneficial  to  our- 
eelfes.  It  will  let  ne  on  a  closer  examination 
of  the  truths  we  ensvest ;  and  in  contendin|r 
with  blindness  and  seTf-snfficiency,  we  shall  find 
a  wholesome  exercise  for  our  own  patience  and 
■loderatbn.  It  may  rMnind  us,  that  we  were 
onoe,  perhaps  in  the  same  state-  Aboye  all,  it 
will  put  us  on  a  more  strict  watchfulness  oyer 
oor  own  hearts  and  lives,  lest  We  should  be  adopt- 
ing  one  set  of  principles  fbr  our  conversation, 
and  another  ibr  our  conduct  It  will  induce  the 
DBceasity  of  a  more  exact  oonsistency,  as  they, 
to  whom  we  are  counsellors,  will  not  be  back- 
ward, if  we  fiirnifh  them  with  the  least  ground, 
U>  be  our  oensurers. 

And  here  I  woaW  afieotionately  suggest  to 
ny  numerous  amiable  young  friends,  the  benefit 
Id  be  derived  to  their  own  minds  firom  turning  a 
oertain  portion  of  their  time  to  the  personal  m- 
•troetion  of  the  poor,  for  which  so  wide  a  field 
n  just  now  providentially  opened.  In  commu- 
nicating the  elements  of  rehgious  knowledge— 
in  numberless  repetitions  of  the  same  plain 
truths— in  brfhff  obliged  to  berin  again  the  sim- 
fib  document  which  they  fancied  they  had  long 
ago  impressed— in  the  humbiin^jr  necessity  of 
lowerij^  their  ideas,  and  debasmg  their  Ian- 
guage,  m  order  to  make  themselves  intelligible 
—in  the  forbearance  which  dulness  of  intellect, 
perverseness  of  temper,  and  ingratitude  demand, 
they  may^ain  somo  proficiency  themwlves,  even 
where  their  success  with  others  ii  least  enoou- 
laging. 

Mot  to  whatever  account  we  turn  oor  time 
wilh  respect  to  others,  the  first  object  of  its  right 
employment  is  with  ourselves ;  and  this  not  only 
in  discharging  those  exercises  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue, which  are  too  obvious  and  too  generally  ac- 
koowledged,  to  require  to  be  specified ;  but,  in 
attending  to  the  secret  dispositions  of  the  mind, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  real  character.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  we  can  judge  of  its  state 
by  the  thoughts  which  are  necessarily  suggest- 
an  by  any  actual  business,  or  any  pressing  ob^ 
jeot,  such  thoughts  being  the  proper  demand  of 
the  ooeasion,  and  not  any  certain  indication  of 
•or  abiding  state  and  habitual  temper. — ^But  by 
watching  the  nature  and  tendency  of  ^r  spon- 
taneous thoughts,  we  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
determine  on  the  character  of  our  minds ;  their 
voluntary  thoughts  and  unprompted  feelings, 
being  the  streams  which  indicate  the  fountain 
whenoe  they  flow. — ^The  heart  is  that  perennial 
spring ;  fbr,  whether  grace  or  nature  supply  the 
current,  the  fountain  is  inexhaustible.  In  either 
oasof  the  more  abundantly  it  flows,  the  more 
constantly  iti  waste  is  fed  by  fresh  supplies ; 
expense,  instead  of  eikausting,  augments  the 
streann  whether  the  source  from  earth  supply 
worldly  thoughts,  or  that  from  above  such  as  are 
heavenly.  Thoughts  determine  on  the  charac 
tsr :  atthe  mam  Ainketh  toU  he. 

What  a  scene  will  open  upon  us,  when,  from 
our  eternal  state,  we  shall  look  back  on  the  use 
we  have  made  of  time  I  What  a  revolution  will 
be  wrought  in  our  opinions !  What  a  oontrast 
will  be  exhibited,  when  w» shall  takea clear  re- 


trospect of  all  we  have  done,  and  all  we  ought 
to  have  done !  And  shall  we,  then,  put  off  the 
inspection  to  an  uncertain  period,  to  a  period, 
when  we  can  neither  repent  to  any  purpoee  fbr 
what  was  wrong,  nor  begin  to  do  what  we  shall 
then  perceive  iroold  have  been  right  7  Let  these 
frequent  meditations  on  death,  lud  us  to  reflect 
what  the  fbelings  of  a  dying  bed  will  be.  Let 
us  think  now  what  will  then  be  the  review  of 
riches  mis-spent,  of  talents  neglected  or  pervert- 
ed, of  influence  abused,  of  learning  misapplied, 
of  time  misemployed!  To  entertain  serious 
thoughts  of  death  now,  is  the  most  likely  me* 
thod  fbr  rectifying  tempers,  fbr  oonquermg  pro- 
pensities, fbr  establishing  principles,  fbr  confirm 
mg  habits,  of  which  we  shall  then  feel  the  con- 
sequences; fbr  relinquishing  enterprises  and 
pursuits,  fbr  the  success  of  which  we  may  then 
be  as  much  afflicted,  as  we  should  now  be  at 
their  defeat. 

He  who  cannot  find  time  to  consult  his  BiUe, 
wiU  find,  one  day,  that  he  has  time  to  be  sick ; 
he  who  has  no  time  te  pray,  must  find  time  to 
die.  He  who  can  find  no  time  to  reflect,  is  most 
likely  to  find  time  to  sin ;  he  who  cannot  find 
time  fbr  repentance,  will  find  an  eternity  in  which 
repentance  will  be  of  no  avail.  Let  us,  then, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  serious- 
ly reflect,  under  what  law  we  came  into  the 
world  :  *  it  is  appointed  fbr  all  men  once  to  die^ 
and,  afler  death,  the  JoooMKirr.*  Is  it  not  obvi- 
ous,  then,  that  the  design  of  life  is  to  prepare 
for  judgment;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  wa 
employ  time  weU,  we  make  immortaU^  happy  7 


CHAP.  IX. 
On  Ciuttihf^ 

In  that  general  use  of  the  talents,  suggested 
in  the  parable,  there  is  alsoa  partiedlar  vocation 
on  the  exercise  of  which,  every  man  must  equi- 
tably determine.  Each  is  particularly  called 
upon  to  acquit  himself  of  that  more  immediate 
duty,  fbr  the  practice  of  which,  God  has  given 
special  endowmenti  and  opportunity.  Our  Ma- 
ker requires  the  specific  exercise  of  the  speoifi* 
talent  The  nature  of  thejfifl  points  out  the  na* 
ture  of  the  requisition.  The  use  of  endowment 
is  a  peculiar  debt,  a  marked  obligation*  This 
is  not  a  gift  confounded  with  the  mass  of  hie 
^ifls,  but  one  by  which  God  designs  to  be,  by  that 
individual,  more  remarkably  gbrified. 

But  €iuLinty  is  a  virtue  of  all  times  and  all 
places.  It  is  not  so  much  an  independent  grace 
m  itself,  as  an  energy,  which  gives  the  last  touch 
and  highest  finish  to  every  other,  and  resolves 
them  all  into  one  common  principle.  It  is  called 
'  the  very  bond  of  perfectness,*  not  only  because 
it  unites  us  to  God,  our  ultimate  perfection,  but 
because  it  ties  all  the  other  virtues  tosether,  and 
refers  them  thus  concatenated,  to  Him;  their 
common  source  and  centre. 

SL  Peter  having  jfiven  a  pressing  exhortation 
to  many  exalted  dulies,  finishes  by  ascribing  to 
charity  this  emphatical  superiority ;  *  Ahove  all 
ihin^By  have  fervent  charity.*  It  is,  indeed,  the 
prolific  principle  of  all  doty :  a  confluence  of. 
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every  thii^r  that  is  lovely  and  amiable:  the 
fountain  from  which  all  excellences  flow,  the 
stream  in  which  they  all  meet  It  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  ebb  and  now  of  passion  or  partiality 
—it  is  true  christian  syropatliy.  It  is  tender 
without  weakness ;  it  does  not  arise  fh>m  that 
constitutional  soAness  which  may  be  rather  in- 
firmity than  virtue.  It  is  the  aneetion  of  the 
Gospel ;  a  love  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  reciprocally  oommunicated  among  his  ge- 
nuine followers. 

Charity  comprehends  an  indefinitely  wide 
sphere,  both  in  feeling  and  doing.  According 
to  the  arrangement  of  St  Paul,  in  his  beautiful 
personification  of.  this  grace,*  she  may  be  said 
to  embrace  almost  the  whole  scheme  of  religjous, 
personal,  and  social  duty.  *  Patient  and  Kind,* 
■he  does  not  wait  to  be  solicited  to  acts  of  be. 
Dignity,  she  seises  the  occasion — she  does  more, 
•he  watches  for  it  She  *  endures*  evils,  but  in- 
fliots  neoe ;  she  does  not  select  her  trials,  but 

*  bears  all  things.*  Though  'she  believes  all 
things,*  yet  she  exercises  her  hope  without  re- 
linquishing her  prudence;  sometimes,  where 
conviction  forbids  her  thinking  favourably,  even 
then  it  does  not  prevent  *  her  hoping  lill  things.* 
She  subdues  *  vaunting,*  conquers  the  swellings 
of  insolence,  and  the  intractableness  of  pride. 
Not  only  *  she  envieth  not,*  not  only  she  disal- 
lows the  injustice 'of  desiring  what  is  another*s, 
but  by  a  noble  disdain  of  selfishness,  she  oven 

*  seeketh  not  her  own.*  Her  disinterestedness 
■tirs  her  up  to  the  perpetual  rooting  out  that 
principle  wrought  by  nature  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  souL  So  far  from  thinking  it  a  proof 
of  spirit  to  reeent  injuries,  she  is  not  *  easily 
provoked*  by  them.  She  smooths  the  fierceness 
of  the  irrascible,  and  corrects  the  acrimony  of 
the  evil-tempered.  She  not  only  does  not  per- 
petrate, but  *she  thinketh  no  evil.*  She  has 
found  a  shorter  way  of  becoming  rich  than  ava- 
rice  ever  invented,  for  charity  makes  another*s 
goods  her  own  by  a  simple  process ;  without 
dispossessing  the  proprietor,  she  rejoices  so 
much  in  another's  prosperity  that  it  becomes 
hers,  because  it  is  his. 

Here  we  see  that  the  Apostle  places  charity 
not  only  before  all  the  virtues  which  he  thus 
gracefully  marshals,  before  qualities  the  most 
moral,  gifls  the  roost  spiritual,  attainments  the 
most  iniellectual,  but  he  actually  degrades  these 
last  in  the  comparison ;  he  does  not  barely  lower 
their  value,  he  annihilates  it  Without  this 
principle  of  life,  this  soul  of  duty,  this  essence 
of  ffoodness,  they  are  not  only  little,  they  are 
nothing.  Without  charity,  poesessions,  talents, 
exertions  are  all  fruitless.  They  are  of  no  value 
in  the  sight  of  God :  they  are  of  no  efficacy  to 
our  salvation.  Charity  alone  sanctifies  our  of- 
forings,  recommends  our  prayers,  and  makes 
oar  very  praises  acceptable. 

And  though  nothing  is  formally  efficacious 
but  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ,  yet  charity, 
as  a  divine  grace,  and  one  that  will  never  cease, 
shows  that  our  interest  in  him,  and  union  with 
him,  are  real  and  genuine. 

But  to  descend  to  the  particulars  of  charity, 
and  apply  the  diflferent  branches  of  it  to  the 

*  FInt  Epistle  to  the  Corintliiaiis,  chap.  xiii. 


common  purposes  of  lifb. — Whenever  we  are 
promoting  the  |rood  of  mankind,  either  by  assist- 
ing public  institutions,  or  relieving  individuals, 
we  are  obviously  helping  on  the  cause  of  cha- 
rity ;  and,  when  we  cannot  efiectively  assist  the 
work,  we  may  exercise  the  principle ;  we  may 
pray  for  the  happiness  which  we  cannot  oonfor, 
and  rejoice  in  every  addition  to  the  general  good 
towards  which  we  cannot  contribute.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  purse  may  sometimes  be  open 
where  the  heart  is  shut  And  it  is  perhaps  a 
more  rare  and  a  higher  virtue  to  exercise  fbr- 
bearance  towards  the  faults  and  to  put  a  candid 
construction  on  the  actions  of  others,  than  to 
supply  their  wants,  or  promote  their  temporal 
interests.  But  whether  candour  in  judging  or 
liberality  in  giving,  be  the  virtue  in  exercise,  by 
the  adoption  of  each  as  a  law,  and  the  practice 
of  both  on  the  ground  of  conformity  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  we  shall  acquire  such  a  habit  of  exer- 
cising the  kind  affections,  that  what  was  adopt- 
ed  as  a  principle  wiU  be  established  into  a  plea- 
sure ;  what  was  a  force  upon  nature,  will  almost 
grow  into  a  part  of  it ;  obligation  will  become 
choice,  law  impulse,  duty  necessity ;  the  energy 
will  become  so  powerfhl,  that  the  heart  will  in- 
voluntarily sprmg  to  the  performanoe;  indOu 
lence,  selfishness,  trodble,  inoonvenience,  will 
vanish  under  the  .vigorous  operation  of  a  habit 
whose  motive  is  genuine  Christianity. 

One  Christian  grace  is  never  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  another,  nor  is  it  perfiMSt,  unless  it 
promotes  that  other.  This  charity  enjoys  ab- 
stinently that  she  may  give  liberally.  While 
she  restrains  every  wrong  inclination,  she  sti- 
mulates us  to  such  as  are  right  She  is  never 
a  solitary  quality,  but  is  inseparably  linked  with 
truth  and  equity.  She  leads  us  perpetually  to 
examine  our  means,  dispositions,  and  opportu- 
nities, and  to  exert  their  combined  force  for  the 
promotion  of  the  ^atest  poesible  good.  She 
teaches  us  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  others 
as  well  as  to  their  necessities.  She  converts 
small  kindnesses  into  great  ones,  by  doing  them 
with  reference  to  Grod ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the 
worth,  as  the  temper,  which  will  render  Uiem 
acceptable  to  Him. 

We  must  not  iud^  of  our  charity  by  single 
acts  and  particular  instances,  for  they  are  not 
always  good  men  who  do  good  thin^  but  hj 
our  general  tendencies  and  propensities.  We 
must  strive  after  an  uniformity  in  our  charity-— 
examine  whether  it  be  equable,  steady,  volunta- 
ry, and  not  a  charity  of  times,  and  seasons,  and 
humours.  If  we  are  as  unkind  and  illiberal  in 
one  instance,  as  we  are  profhse  in  another,  when 
the  demand  is  equal,  and  we  have  both  the 
choice  and  the  means,  whatever  we  may  be,  we 
are  not  charitable. 

Though  charity,  as  we  have  already  obeerved, 
is  a  qudity  of  universal  application,  and  1^  no 
means  limited  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
alms-giving,  yet,  not  to  allow  a  doe,  that  is,  a 
high  rank  and  station  to  those  works  of  benevo- 
lence, to  which  our  Redeemer  gives  so  conspi- 
coous  a  place  in  bis  exhibition  of  the  scrutiny 
at  the  general  judgment,  would  be  mistaking 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  would  be  departing 
from  the  practice  and  the  principles  of  its 
Founder ;  it  would  be  forgetting  the  high  dig- 
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nitj  he  oonftrred'on  this  c^raoe, 'when  he  de. 
elared  that  he  should  consider  the  smallest  work 
of  love  done  to  the  least  of  his  ibllowers  for  his 
sake  as  done  to  himself. 

This  pecuniary  charity  is  not  to  he  limited  to 
our  particular  connexions — must  not  be  confined 
to  unfounded  attachments,  to  party -favourites. 
It  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  justice.  We 
must  not  do  a  little  good  to  one  which  may  in- 
volve a  greater  injury  to  another:  yet  though 
we  should  keep  our  heart  always  open,  and  our 
feelings  alive  to  the  general  benefit,  still,  as  our 
power  must  be  inevitably  contracted,  whatever 
right  others  may  have  to  our  beneficence,  local 
circumstances,  natural  expectations,  and  press- 
ing necessity,  confer  the  more  immeidiate  claim. 
The  mo$t  immediate  is  that  of  *  the  household 
of  faith.* 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  inquiring  into 
the  daUes  of  charity,  we  must  overlook  the  use 
to  be  made  of  riches,  one  of  the  talents  Implied 
in  the  parable.  The  application  of  money,  whe- 
ther *  kept  b^  its  owners  to  their  hurt,*  or  squan- 
dered to  their  destruction,  will  equally  be  made 
the  subject  of  final  investigatron.  Lord  Bacon*s 
remark,  that  *  riches,  when  kept  in  a  heap,  are 
corrupt  like  a  dunghill,  but  when  spread  abroad, 
diffuse  beauty  and  fertility,*  has  been  more  ad- 
mired than  acted  upon.  All  the  fine  sentences 
that  have  been  pelted  at  the  head  of  covetousness 
have  probably  never  reformed  one  miser ;  nor 
have  the  moet  pointed  aphorisms,  not  divinely  di- 
rected, ever  taught  the  luxurious  the  true  use 
of  monby.  Happily  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
■0  generally  disposed  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  which  less  imposed 
the  necessity  to  press  the  duty,  to  enforce  the 
practice,  or  to  point  out  the  objects.  A  thou- 
•and  new  channels  are  opened,  yet  the  old  ones 
are  not  dried  up;  the  streams  flow  in  abun- 
dance,  as  if  fed  by  a  perennial  fountain. 

Let  not  any  one,  however,  intrench  himself 
in  the  supposed  security  of  surrounding  good- 
ness.  I^  not  any  take  comfort  that  he  lives  in 
■n  age  of  charity,  if  he  himself  is  not  charita- 
ble. We  are  i^t  benevolent  by  contact  or  in- 
fection, or  bv  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  cha- 
rity. Yet  who  has  not  neard  persons  ezultingly 
boast  of  this  ooble  characteristic  of  the  a^  who 
mre  by  no  means  remarkable  for  contributing 
their  own  contingent  towards  establishing  its 
character?  Probably  many  a  man  gloried  in 
the  valour  of  bis  country,  and  exulted  in  the 
pride  of  being  an  Englishman,  aAer  the  battles 
of  Trafalgar  and  Salamanca,  who,  had  be  been 
■•nt  into  the  action  would  have  been  shot  for 
cowardice. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  ready  eye  discharge  its 
kindly  showers  at  a  tale  of  woe,  and  the  frugal 
sentimentalist  comfort  himself  that  his  tears  had 
paid  more  cheaply  the  debt  of  benevolence,  for 
which  his  purse  had  been  solicited.  The  Author, 
many  years  ago,  made  one  in  a  party  of  friends : 
an  expected  guest,  who  was  rather  late,  at 
length  came  in;  she  was  in  great  agitation, 
having  been  detained  on  the  road  by  a  dreadful 
fire  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  poor  family, 
who  were  gone  to  bed,  had  been  with  difficulty 
awakened.  The  mother  had  escaped  by  throw- 
ing herself  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window 


into  the  street  She  then  reeolleeted,  thai  ia 
her  extreme  terror,  she  had  lefl  her  child  be- 
hind in  bed.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  pre* 
sent,  she  rushed  back  through  the  flames  and 
to  the  general  joy,  soon  appeared  with  tlie  child 
alive  in  her  arms.  While  she  was  expressing 
her  gratitude,  the  light  of  the  lamps  fell  on  its 
face,  and  she  perceived,  to  her  inexpressible  hor- 
ror, that  she  had  saved  the  child  of  another  wo- 
man— her  own  had  perished.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined what  were  the  feelings  of  the  company. 
A  subscription  was  instantly  begun.  Almost 
every  one  had  liberally  contributed,  when  a 
nobleman,  who  could  have  bought  the  whole 
party,  turning  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  said, 
*■  Madam,  I  will  give  you,*  every  expecting  eye 
was  turned  to  the  peer,  knowing  him  to  be  un- 
used to  the  giving  mood,  the  person  add^ssed 
joyfully  held  out  ner  hand,  but  drew  it  back  tm 
his  coolly  saying,  *  I  will  give  you  this  affecting 
incident  for  the  subject  of  your  next  tragedy.' 
Some  will  read  this  passage  who  were  present 
on  the  occasion. 

But  since  neither  the  logic  nor  the  rhetoric 
of  the  writer,  were  she  so  happy  as  to  possess 
either,  is  likely  to  make  the  *  churl  liberal,*  or 
to  stir  up  the  vain  or  the  voluptuous  to  a  bene- 
ficence which  shall  bear  any  fiur  proportion  to 
the  costly  maintenance  of  their  luxury  or  their 
vanity,  the  slight  observations  which  follow 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  bountiful  giver,  a  char- 
acter, blessed  be  Grod  as  common  as  it  is  amia- 
ble. *  To  the  act  it  is  unnecessary  to  excite 
him  ;  to  the  motive  he  cannot  too  carefully  look. 
This  is  the  more  requisite,  as,  in  an  age  in 
which  more  excellent  charity  sermons  are  an- 
nually preached  than  ever  were  delivered  sinoe 
the  establishment  of  Christianity — that  which 
alone,  of  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  ever  made 
charitable  foundations  a  part  of  its  institution — 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  one  which  seems 
to  invert  the  principle,  and  to  put  the  point  fbr 
the  base.  It  is  with  diffidence  we  put  the  ques- 
tion, dreading  to  be  suspected  of  indulging  a 
spirit  of  censure  where  we  would  wish  to  mer 
unqualified  commendation ;  but  do  we  not  now 
and  then  hear  assigned  to  almsgiving,  nay  as- 
signed to  the  individual  contribution  ibr  which 
the  well  intentioned  preacher  is  eloquently 
pleading,  a  'merit  so  vast,  that  it  would  seem  to 
supply  the  absence  of  all  other  merits ;  a  merit 
which  would  almoet  induce  one  to  believe  that 
a  more  than  ordinary  contribution  to  the  plate 
would  prove  a  golden  key,  to  stand  in  hU  stead, 
who  '  has  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers  7^ 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  example : — In 
the  temple  of  Him  who  gave  his  Son  to  die,  to 
atone  fbr  the  sins  of  the  world,  I  once  heard, 
and  from  no  mean  authority,  Charity  called  the 
atoning  tirtue  of  the  age.  To  have  termed  it 
the  prevailing,  the  distinguishing,  the  most  ami- 
able characteristic  of  the  age,  had  *  been  right 
and  true.  But  when  I  fbund  it  thus  gravely 
proposed  as  an  expiation  fbr  sin,  I  was  ready  to 
imagine  that  I  heard  the  exclamation  of  St 
Paul  to  his  Galatians— -*  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  unto  the 
grace  of  Chrif^  unto  another  GospeL* 

We  must  readily  not  only  allow  fi>r,  bat  ad 
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mire,  the  ardcmr  of  an  aniamted  preacher,  who, 
feeling  his  heart  expand  with  his  sabject,  finds 
it  aa  much  his  delight  aa  hia  duty  to  impart  to 
•▼er?  bosom  the  tender  and  compassionate  sym- 
.pathies  with  which  hia  own  overflows ;  and  it  ia 
with  reluctance  we  have  presumed  to  intimate 
the  restraints,  which  christian  piety  should  im- 
pose on  itself  in  not  overstating  even  a  christian 
duty. 

We  have  no  rieht  to  determine  on  the  propor- 
tions and  possibility  of  any  man*s  charity,  but 
on  the  principle  we  may  determine  ;  there  most 
be  an  ezhaustless  spring  in  the  heart,  even 
where  the  Christian's  means  will  not  admit  of  a 
perpetaal  cnrrent.  Love  is  in  fact  that  motive 
principle,  without  which  neither  faith,  nor  mys- 
teries, nor  martyrdom,  no  nor  even  the  addition 
of  the  second  guinea  to  the  plate,  where  only 
one  had  been  intended,  nor  giving  all  our  goods 
to  the  poor,  will  profit  any  thing.  Where  this 
▼ital  apirit  is  wanting,  the  roost  ample  bounty 
will  not  reach  its  end ;  where  it  exists,  *  the  cup 
of  cold  water,*  shall  be  accepted.  Without  this 
animating  principle,  though  the  bounty  may 
obtain  applause,  may  influence  others,  may  do 
good,and  promote  good,  yet  it  may  unhappily  fall 
short  of  promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
giver.  He  who  has  promised  to  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds,  knows  the  principle 
of  the  deed,  and  has  never  promised  to  recom- 
pense any  which  has  ncT  reference  to  himself. 

To  neglect  works  of  charity,  net  to  be  largely 
liberal  in  the  performance  of'^them  according  to 
oar  ability,  is  an  infallible  evidence  that  our 
professions  of  piety  mean  nothing.  On  the  other 
nand,  to  depend  upon  them  as  what  is  to  bear  us 
oat  in  our  claims  for  heaven,  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  is  to  offend  our  Maker  and  deceive  our 
own  souls.  We  would  be  the  very  last  to  un- 
dervaloe,  or  to  discourage  charity,  but  ia  it  dis- 
couraging it  to  place  it  on  its  true  ground  ;  to 
assert  tJut  we  may  build  an  hospital  without 
charity,  as  we  may  endow  a  church  without 
piety,  if  we  consider  the  one  as  an  expiation  for 
flin,  or  the  other  aa  a  aubstitution  for  holiness? 

Some  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a  strange 
■elf-delusion,  to  swell  the  amount  of  their  cha- 
rity, by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  of  a  to- 
tally distinct  character.  The  Author  was  for- 
merly acquainted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  who 
though  her  benevolence  w^  suspected  to  bear 
norproportion  to  the^plendour  of  her  eatablish- 
ment,  was  yet  rather  too  apt  to  make  her  boun- 
ties a  subject  of  conversation.  Afler  enumerat- 
ing  the  various  instances  of  her  beneficence  she 
tmen  concluded  by  saying,  *  notwithstanding  my 
large  fiimily  I  give  all  this  in  charity  bendet  pay. 
ing  the  poor  ratea ;'  thus  converting  a  compulso- 
ry act,  to  which  sll  are  equally  subject,  into  a 
Toluntary  bounty. 

Our  corruptions  are  so  liable  to  infect  even 
our  *  holy  things,*  that  we  should  be  vigilant  in 
this  best  exercise  of  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart — affections  which  God,  when  he  gracioos- 
ly  converted  a  duty  into  a  delight,  ^ve  us,  in 
order,  by  a  pleasurable  feeling,  to  stir  us  up  to 
compassion.  We  should  be  careful  that  the 
great  enemy  may  not  be  plotting  our  injury, 
even  when  we  are  performing  actions  the  molt 
hoetile  to  hia  interests. 

13» 


As  there  is  not  a  mors  lovely  Tirtue  in  the 
whole  Christian  code,  so  there  is  not  one  which 
more  imperatin^ly  demands  our  attention  to  the 
spirit  with  which  we  exercise  it,  and  the  tem- 
per with  which  w^  bear  the  disappointment 
sometimes  attending  our  best  designed  bounties. 
Though  charity  is  too  frequently  thrown  away 
on  those  who  receive  it,  it  is  never  lost  on  the 
benefactor  if  *  he  who  gives,  does  it  with  sim- 
plicity.'—When  the  bountiful  giver  cannot  find 
pleasure,  he  may  alwaya  extract  good.  He  may 
reap  no  small  advantage  himself  from  that  libe- 
rality which  has  failed  to  confer  any.  He  may 
gain  benefit  from  the  disappointment  he  expe- 
riencea  in  the  unworthiness  of  the  object  When 
the  project  he  had  anxiously  formed  for  doing 
good  to  another  is  defeated  by  perveraeneas,  or 
requited  by  ingratitude,  it  not  only  doea  not 
check  the  spring  of  bounty  in  the  real  Christian, 
but  it  calls  new  virtues  into  action.  The  exer- 
cise of  patience,  an  improvement  in  forbearance 
and  forgiveness,  a  stronger  conviction  that  w^ 
must  not  make  the  worthiness  of  the  object  the 
sole  measure  of  our  bountv,  are  well  worth  the 
money  we  have  spent  on  the  undeserving.  Per- 
haps too  the  reiterated  instances  how  litUe  good 
the  best  man  ia  able  to  do  in  this  world,  may 
serve  to  wean  him  from  it,  and  be  an  additional 
inducement  for  lookin^r  forward  to  a  better. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  relieve  our  neigh- 
bour's wants,  than  to  bear  with  his  errors ;  the 
one  gratifies  our  natural  feelinga,  while  the 
other  offends  them  ;  the  moat  difficult  as  well  as 
the  most  sublime  branch  of  charity,  therefore, 
is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  the  love  of  our 
enemies.  It  is  a  love  humbly  aiming  to  resem- 
ble his,  who  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust ;  a  love  not  inspired  by  partiality, 
nor  extorted  by  merit  It  is  following  the  ex- 
ample, while  we  obey  the  precept  of  Christ, 
when  we  *  do  good  to  them  that  hate  ua.*  It  is 
a  charity  which  bursts  with  a  generous  disdain 
the  narrow  bounda  of  attachment  and  even 
of  desert,  levels  every  fence  which  selfish  pru- 
dence would  erect  between  itself  and  ita  ene- 
mies ;  it  is  a  love  with  respect  to  the  objects, 
though  with  a  boundless  dbproportion  as  to  the 
measure,  resemblin|[  God's  love  to  us ;  it  aims 
to  be  universal  in  kind,  though  it  ia  bw  in  the 
degree. 

A  very  able  divine*  has  insisted  that  it  is  to 
this  part  of  the  character  pf  the  Almighty  that 
our  Saviour  limits  the  injunction,  *  Be  ye  per- 
fect as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
feet'  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  instances 
in  which  finite  creatures  can  by  imitation  ap- 
proximate to  the  character  of  God ;  moat  of  his 
attributes  rather  requiring  us  to  adore,  than 
leaving  it  possible  for  us  to  imitate  them.  For 
though  all  the  attributes  of  God  afford  the  moet 
exalted  idea  of  complete  perfection,  yet  the  in- 
junction to  attain  hia  image  is  strikingly  applied 
in«the  New  Testament  to  this  particular  part 
of  the.  divine  'character.  The  Apostle  applies 
our  being  *  followers  of  God,  aa  dear  children,* 
afterwards  to  this  individual  instance,  *  forgiv- 
ing  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake 
has  forgiven  you,'  adding,  '  and  walk  in  love  as 

•  See  bisliop  Sherlock's  sermon  on  the  text,  *Be  ye 
perfect,'  &c  Ac 
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Christ  also  loved  ns.*  *  So  that,*  says  the  bishop, 
*  hiB  exhortation  to  follow  God  stands  inclosed 
on  both  sides  with  the  precepts  of  love  and  cha> 
rity,  as  if  he  intended  to  secare  it  from  beingr 
applied  to  any  thing  else.*  St  Luke,  who  gives 
OS  an  abridgement  of  the  same  sermon  on  the 
meant,  from  which  the  passage  is  taken,  also 
suggests  the  practice  of  love  and  forgiveness 
from  the  example  of  the  Almighty,  *  who  is  kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  After  having 
delivered  the  same  beatitude,  he  corroborates 
the  interpretation  with  an  injunction,  by  saying, 
not  be  perfect^  but  *  be  merciful  as  your  Father 
also  is  merciibl.* 

Our  Saviour  impressed  a  solemn  emphasis 
on  the  command  to  forgive  the  offences  of 
others,  when  he  implicated  it  with  God*s  for- 
giveness of  us.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many 
who  would  think  it  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
omit  the  daily  repetition  of  the  divine  prayer, 
of  which  this  request  forms  so  striking  a  clause, 
do  not  lay  to  heart  the  daily  duty  of  supplicat- 
ing  for  that  frame  of  spirit  which  the  petition 
involves.  Can  there  be  a  more  awful  conside. 
ration,  than  that  we  put  the  grand  request  on 
which  our  eternal  happiness  depends,  on  this 
issue,  when  we  inseparably  associate  our  own 
hope  of  pardon,  with  the  required  and  reasona- 
ble condition  of  pardoning  others  7  Should  we 
not  be  conscientiously  cautious,  how  we  put  up 
this  petition,  when  we  reflect,  that  we  offer  it 
to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  who,  while  he 
listens  to  the  request,  can  exactly  determine  on 
the  integrity  which  accompanies  it  7  The  di- 
vine Author  of  the  prayer  seems  to  hold  out  a 
sort  of  test  of  the  spirit  of  our  obedience,  when 
he  proposes  this  difficult  duty,  as  a  trial  of  our 
general  conformity  to  his  commands.  It  seems 
selected  by  infinite  wisdom  as  a  kind  of  pledge 
of  our  submission  to  his  will  in  all  other  points: 
our  interest  is  confederate  with  our  doty  in  the 
practice  of  this  hi^h  and  peculiarly  Christian 
grace.  The  requisition  suggests  at  once  the 
most  absolute  obligation^  and  the  most  powerful 
motive. 

This  forgiveness  seems  not  only  to  be  one  of 
the  grand  distinctions  between  the  religion  of 
the  heathen  and  the  Christian  world,  but  to  form 
a  considerable  diflfbrence  between  the  duties  in- 
culcated in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
In  the  former,  indeed,  there  were  not  only  indi- 
cations  and  suggestions  of  this  rule,  but  some 
exemplifications  of  its  actual  performance.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  when  David,  whose  energy 
of  character,  or  rather  mysterious  inspiration 
as  a  prophet,  led  him  to  be  so  vehement  in  his 
denunciations  of  vengeance  on  persons  of  pro- 
fbssed  enmity  against  God,  and  against  himself 
as  the  anointed  of  God,  yet  exhibited  eminent 
instances  of  placability  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  own  pers«mal  enemies,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Saul.  But,  perhaps,  the  duty,  after  all,  was 
not  so  fully  made  out,  so  clearly  defined,  so  po- 
sitively enjoined,  nor  was  the  frame  of  mind  so 
evidently  seen  in  *  them  of  old  time.*  We  have 
many  instances  under  that  dispensation,  of 
saints  and  prophets  laying  down  their  lives  for 
their  religion,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  first 
New  Testament  martyr,  when  expiring  under 
a  shower  of  stones  from  his  enemies,  to  say, 


*  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  being  expected,  that  oar 
notions  and  practices  should  be  adapted  to  the 
revelation  under  which  we  live,  this  sublime 
species  of  charity  should  necessarily  rise  in  pro»> 
portion  to  the  clearness  and  dignity  of  that  dis- 
pensation. It  is  congruous,  therefore,  that  our 
forgiveness  of  injuries  should  be  exercised  in 
far  higher  perfoction  under  the  Gospel,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  to  make  a  full  and 
perfect  revelation  of  the  pardon  of  sin  by  the 
blood  of  a  Redeemer.  And  we  can  only  be  said 
to  have  a  conformity  to  his  image,  in  proportioa 
as  we  practice  this  grace.  Let  us,  however,  re- 
member, to  borrow  the  thought  of  an  eminent 
divine,  *  that  our  forgiving  oUiera  will  not  alone 
procure  forgiveness  for  ourselves,  while  our  not 
forgiving  outers  is  a  plain  proof,  that  we  our- 
selves are  not  forgiven.* 


CHAP.  X. 
On  Prejudice* 

These  is  not  a  more  curious  su^eet  of  spe- 
culation, than  to  observe  the  vanity  of  colours 
with  which  opinion  tinges  truth  :  the  bias  which 
prejudice  lends  to  facts,  when  it  cannot  deny 
them;  the  perversion  it  gives  to  tbe  motive, 
when  it  cannot  invalidate  the  circumatanoe;  the 
warp  and  twist  it  gives  to  actions,  which  it  dares 
not  openly  condemn ;  the  disingenuousness  into 
which  it  slides,  even  though  it  does  not  intend 
to  maintain  a  falsehood ;  the  bright  rays  with 
which  it  gilds,  perhaps  i^conscioosly,  its  own 
side  of  a  question ;  the  dark  cloud  by  which  it 
casts  that  of  an  adversary  into  the  shade. 

Prejudice,  if  not  altogether  invincible,  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  of  all  errors  to  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  human  mind.  By  disguising  it- 
self under  the  respectable  name  of  m'mness,  it 
is  of  infinitely  slower  extirpation  than  actual 
vice.  For  vice,  though  persisted  in  through  the 
perverseness  of  the  will,  never  sets  itself  up  for 
virtue;  a  vicious  man  knows  what  is  right, 
though  his  appetites  deter  htm  from  following 
it;  but  a  prejudice,  being  perhaps  more  fVe- 
quentlj^  a  fault  of  the  judgment  than  q(  the 
heart,  is  sometimes  persisted  in  upon  principle. 
No  man  will  defend  a  sin  as  such,  but  even  good 
men  defend  a  prejudice,  though  every  one  else 
sees  that  it  is  producing  all  the  efiects  of  a  sin, 
promoting  hatred,  souring  the  temper,  and  ex- 
citing evils  passions. 

Yet,  though  it  may  incidentally  be  attached 
to  a  good  man,  there  are  fow  errors  more  calco* 
lated  to  estrange  the  heart  from  vital  religion, 
because  there  are  none  under  which  men  rest  so 
satisfied.  Under  the  practice  of  any  immorality 
they  are  uneasy,  and  that  uneasiness  may  lead 
to  a  cure ;  for  the  light  of  natural  oonscienoe  is* 
sufficiently  strong  to  show,  that  sin  and  peaoe 
cannot  dwell  together.  But  prejudice  eflfoctaally 
keeps  a  man  from  inquiring  aflsr  truth,  because 
he  conceives  that  he  is  in  full  possession  of  it, 
and  that  he  is  following  it  up  in  the  verjr  error 
which  keeps  him  so  wide  of  it  Or  if^  with  the 
Roman  governor,  he  ask,  *  what  is  truth  7*  like 
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him,  hfi  tarns  away  for  fear  of  an  aniwer.  The 
■troiwest  light  cannot  penetrate  eyes  that  are 
doeed  against  it ;  while  to  the  humble,  who  de- 
sire illamination,  God  gives  not  only  the  object, 
but  the  faculty  of  discerning  it 

As  it  is  mental,  rather  than  moral  prejudioe, 
which  is  the  present  subject  of  consideration,  we 
shall  say  little  of  those  prejudices  of  which  the 
passions  and  appietites  are  the  cause.  Interest 
and  sensuality  see  the  objects  which  absorb  them 
through  their  own  dense  medium,  while  the  vi- 
non  of  either  is  probably  clear  enough  in  judg. 
ing  of  the  objects  of  the  other's  passion ;  the 
blindness  being  partial,  and  confined,  like  the 
lunacy  of  some  disordered  patients,  to  the  single 
object  to  which  the  disease  has  a  reference. 
Even  probity  itself  is  not  of  suflScient  force  to 
guide  our  conduct:  we  see  men  of  sound  inte- 
griij  and  of  good  judgment  on  subjects  where 
prejudice  does  not  intervene,  acting,  where  it 
does  below  the  standard  of  ordinary  men,  go- 
Temed  by  a  name,  carried  away  by  a  sound.  It 
makes  lovers  of  truth  unjust,  and  converts  wis- 
dom  into  fatuity.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  en. 
lightened  probity,  or  we  may  be  injuring  our 
Mow  creatures,  when  we  persuade  ourselves  we 
are  doing  God  service.  Paul  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  profligate,  but  to  have  been  correct, 
sealous,  and  moral,  and  to  have  earned  a  high 
reputation  among  his  own  narrow  and  preju- 
diced sect  His  error  was  in  his  judgment  The 
error  of  Peter  was  in  his  affections.  A  sudden 
touch  of  self-love  .in  this  vacillating  but  warm 
hearted  disciple,  made  him  dread  to  share  in 
his  master's  disgrace.  But  in  this  case,  a  single 
penetrating  glance  melted  his  ^rery  soul,  brought 
him  back  to  contrition,  repentance,  and  love. 
To  cure  the  prejudices  of  Paul  a  miracle  was 
necessary. 

While  the  powerful  arguments  of  our  Lord 
put  even  the  Sadduoees,  the  infidels  of  the  day, 
*  to  silence,*  they  produce  no  such  effect  on  the 
profbssing  Pharisees;  instead  of  rejoicing  to 
hear  their  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  so 
fully  vindicated,  they  redoubled  their  prejudices 
against  him,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
had  obtained  such  a  triumph  in  their  cause.  The 
first  thing  they  endeavoured,  was  to  seek  to  en- 
^uigle,  by  their  casuistry,  him  who  had  just  de. 
ieated  the  common  enemy. 

Bat,  let  us  judge  even  the  prejudiced  without 
prejudice.  Prejudice,  to  a  certam  degree,  is  not 
so  much  the  fault  of  the  individual,  as  of  our 
common  nature. .  And  that  sober  tincture  of  it, 
which  is  inseparable  from  habits  and  attach- 
ments, is  a  fair  and  honest  prepossession : — ^fbr 
instance,  who  ever  reprobated,  as  a  censurable 
prejudice,  that  generous  feeling. 

For  wbidi  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear  1 

But,  af^er  all,  prejudice  of  some  kind  or  other, 
is  a  natural  inborn  error,  attached  to  that  blind- 
ness, which  is  an  incurable  part  of  our  consti- 
tution. 

Disagreement  of  opinion,  therefore,  if  it  be  an 
evil  inseparable  from  our  present  state  of  being 
ought  not  to  excite  antipathy ;  complete  unani- 
mity of  heart  and  sentiment  being  reserved  as  a 
part  of  the  happiness  of  that  more  perfect  state, 
where  the  effulgence  of  truth  will  dissipate  all 


the  error  and  misapprehensioii  which  ckmd  onr 
judgment  here. 

People  commonly  intsnd  to  judge  fairly :  and, 
when  they  fiiil,  it  is  as  often  an  error  of  the  un- 
derstanding as  of  the  heart  They  form  their 
opinion  of  some  particular  subject  from  what 
they  see  of  it  But  though  the^  see  only  a  part, 
they  frequently  form  their  opinion  of  that  which 
remains  unseen,  more  peremptorily  than  those 
who  see  the  whole ;  for  a  large  and  clear  view 
by  affording  a  justness  of  conception,  commonly 
i|iduces  humiUty.  Perhaps,  on  their  ignorance 
of  those  very  parts  of  a  question  which  they  do 
not  see,  they  form  their  decision  on  the  whole ; 
while  the  unseen  points  are  precisely  those  which 
only  could  enable  them  to  determine  fairly  on 
the  general  proposition. 

We  should  not,  however,  very  severely  oensur« 
any  for  the  mere  opinion  they  form,  this  being 
a  matter  of  the  judgment  rather  than  of  the 
will ;  the  true  object  of  censure  is  their  conduct 
under  this  false  impression ;  in  acting  as  hos.> 
tilely  as  if  their  opinion  was  founded  on  the  best 
ascertained  facts.  If  we  are  all  more  or  less 
prejudiced,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  conscien- 
tious act  upon  the  feelings  which  the  prejudice 
has  excited.  The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  in- 
deed, let  loose  upon  their  adversaries  all  the  bad 
passions  which  this  disposition  to  prejudge  opi- 
nions has  stirred  up ;  while  the  mild  spirit  in 
which  Christianity  governs,  will  conduct  itself 
with  the  same  general  kindness  as  if  no  diversity 
of  opinion  subsisted.  Though  all  prepossession 
arises  from  some  cloudiness  in  the  mind,  it  is  a 
fair  trial  of  the  Christian  temper,  when  the  man 
who  suffers  by  it,  continues  to  exercise  the  same 
tolerant  and  indulgent  spirit  towards  the  preju- 
diced party,  as  if  there  were  a  mutual  concur- 
rence of  sentiment  If  he  have  no  other  ground 
of  objection  to  the  person  from  whom  he  differs, 
there  is  something  of  a. large  and  liberal  spirit 
in  acting  with  him,  and  speaking  of  him,  on 
other  occasions,  as  if  the  matter  in  debate  did 
not  exist 

How  endless  and  intricate  are  the  misleadings 
of  political  prejudice !  It  is  as  detailed  and  mi- 
nute  in  ite  operations,  as  it  is  broad  and  exten- 
sive in  ito  compass.  Will  not  the  circumstance 
of  voting  on  the  same  side  oflen  stand  instead 
of  the  best  qualities,  in  recommending  one  man 
to  the  good  opinion  of  another  7  With  this  un- 
founded partiality  is  naturally  connected  a  die- 
like  to  better  men,  on  the  mere  ground  of  their 
toking  the  opposite  side ;  for  party,  which  tokes 
such  a  large  permission  to  think  and  act  for  it- 
self^ takes  care  never  to  allow  to  others  the  li- 
berty which  it  so  broadly  and  uniformly  as- 
sumes. 

He  who  drinks  deep  into  the  spirit  of  jwrty, 
minutely  pencils  all  the  shades  of  misrepresente- 
tion ;  his  prejudice  blackening,  his  partiality 
whitening ;  the  one  deforming  what  is  fair,  the 
other  beautifying  what  is  foul ;  the  one  defacing 
temples,  the  other  garnishing  sepulchres.  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  mean  time,  working  ite  own  way 
by  these  perverse  instrumente ;  the  worst  de- 
signers being  sometimes  surprised  into  doing 
more  good  than  they  intended,  by  a  wish  to  an- 
ticipate the  good  projected  by  the  opposite  party, 
I  and  BO  to  throw  an  odium  upon  them,  fur  not 
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Iiavinp  been  able  toefibct  the  same,  though  they 
had  perhaps  planned  it,  and  though  adverse  cir. 
camstances  alone  had  interrupted  the  scheme, 
or  the  want  of  a  suitable  occasion  had  delayed 
its  accomplishment.  Thus  good  is  effected,  the 
public  is  benefited,  all  are  pleased.  The  con- 
scientious rejoice  that  it  is  done  at  any  rate ;  the 
prejudiced,  that  their  party  have  the  credit  of 
doing  it 

There  are  among  the  exhaustless  manoBuyres 
of  a  party -champion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  gestures 
and  signs  of  disapprobation,  which  are  of  equal 
efficacy  with  language  itself.  There  are  also 
artifices  in  writing,  that  resemble  intonation  and 
accent,  in  a  skilful  speaker,  which,  by  a  turn  of 
the  voice,  or  a  clause  in  a  parenthesis,  throw  in 
a  shade  of  distinction,  lend  an  emphasis  which 
makes  mystery  intelligible,  and  helps  out  the 
apprehension  of  the  reader.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  intellectual  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a 
-  mental  shake  of  the  head,  an  implication  that 
has  more  moaning  than  an  assertion,  a  hint 
which  can  effectually  detract  from  the  commen- 
dation which  prudence  has  extorted,  and  which 
serves  to  awaken  suspicion  more  than  a  direct 
charge.  Whatever  is  omitted,  is  sure  to  be  more 
than  supplied ;  whatever  is  dexterously  lefl  open 
by  the  writer,  never  fails  to  be  over-charged  by 
the  reader,  who  always  values  himself  on  his 
ingenuity  in  filling  up  an  hiatus.  There  is  a  way 
of  setting  out  wiUi  general  praise,  in  order  to 
make  the  meditated  charge  more  effectual.  A 
practised  reader  will  see  through  the  artful  cir- 
eumlocutory  preface,  which  is  gradually  pre- 
paring  to  introduce  the  little,  though  effectually 
disparaging  particle  hut.  These  artifices  raise 
up  the  ghost  of  some  unknown  evil  in  the  cha- 
racter to  be  injured,  and  excite,  at  the  same 
time,  the  idea  of  prudende  and  moderation  in 
the  censure.  It  is  a  mysterious  giving  out,  and 
assumed  regret  at  being  compelled  to  speak,  a 
hypocritical  conscientiousness,  a  reluctance  of 
communication  which,  afler  it  has  told  much 
more  than  all  it  knows,  tenderly  affects  to  have 
kept  back  the  worst 

One  evil  which  commonly  arises  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  work  of  a  systematic  opposition, 
whether  the  object  be  public  or  private,  is,  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  bias  the  more  liberal  reader, 
who  took  it  up  in  the  most  impartial  state  of 
mind,  with  as  undue  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
party  attacked,  as  the  assailant  laboured  to  esta- 
blish in  favour  of  his  own ;  so  that,  if  any  in- 
justice be  excited,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side  to 
that  which  the  author  intended.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  people  do  not  sit  down  with 
a  pare  design  to  read  impartially  any  thing, 
which,  from  the  title  of  the  work,  or  the  name 
of  the  author,  they  foresee  or  suspect  is  likely  to 
contradict  their  creed,  whether  previously  adopt- 
ed  from  conviction  or  prepossession. 

But,  to  confine  our  obbcrvations  to  the  preju- 
dices which  embitter  common  life : — when  we 
fancy  we  have  been  injured  by  some  unfounded 
evil  report,  let  us  avoid  considering  the  charac 
ter  of  the  reporter,  or  our  own  supposed  injury, 
under  the  immediate  impression  of  the  intelli- 
gence, but  try  to  divert  our  thoughts  to  some 
other  subject,  till  our  heated  spirits  have  time 
to  oooL    We  shall  otherwise,  too  probably,  feel 


and  utter  many  things  which  exceed  the  bonndif 
of  strict  justice.  When  the  resentment  has,  in 
some  measure  subsided,  let  us  endeavour  to  col- 
lect and  to  retain  only  the  simple  and  exact 
truth ;  what  the  enemy  really  said,  and  noVwhat 
he  suspected  he  might  say.  Let  us  retrench  all 
that  is  imaginary,  all  that  is  merely  suspicion  ; 
let  us  cut  off  all  the  aggravations  of  oonjectore, 
all  the  inventions  of  passion,  all  the  additions  of 
revenge,  all  that  belongs  to  unsubstantiated  re- 
port ; — when  these  due  retrenchments  are  made, 
we  shall  often  see  that  the  injury  is  not  so  great- 
It  is  no  wonder  if  the  object  we  saw  through  a 
mist  was  enlarged ;  a  clear  medium  redocea  it 
to  its  natural  size. 

But  supposing  the  worst  to  be  true ;  religion^ 
operating  on  observation,  will  at*^length  teach  ue 
to  set  these  metaphysical  evils,  these  afflictions 
of  the  imagination,  this  anguish  of  wounded 
pride  or  irritated  self-love,  over  against  the  real, 
deep,  substantial  miseries  of  body  and  mind, 
under  which  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
nay  many  of  our  friends,  are  at  the  moment 
sinking ;  and  we  shall  blush  at  our  own  irrita- 
bility ;  we  shall  bless  God  for  the  lightness  of 
our  own  lot ;  we  shall  even  be  thankful  for  that 
evil  which  exists  only  in  the  opinion,  or  the  re- 
port  of  a  fallible  creature,  and  which  makes  no 
part  of  our  real  self. 

But,  above  all,  let  us  never  revenge  the  injury 
by  opposing  our  injustice  to  that  by  which  we 
suffer,  by  acting  agrainst  our  opponents  with  the 
same  spirit  with  which  we  accuse  them  of  act- 
ing against  us.  Retaliation,  which  is  the  justice 
of  a  vulgar  mind,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  an 
unchristian  spirit.  Where  this  is  indulged,  all 
the  virtues  of  the  adversary  are  rooted  out  by 
our  resentment,  and  it  is  well,  if  we  do  not  plant 
vices  in  their  room.  Or  if  we  do  not  invent 
faults  for  them,  are  we  not  too  much  disposed  to 
take  comfort  in  those  they  have :  to  cherish  un- 
kind reports  of  them,  to  give  them  a  welcome 
hearing  and  a  wide  circulation  7  Nay,  self-esti- 
mation and  rooted  prejudice  may  lead  us  entire- 
ly to  mistake  the  character  of  him  we  call  our 
enemy.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  wicked  be- 
cause he  does  not  admire  us.  He  may  dislike 
some  of  our  notions  without  hating  our  persons; 
or,  after  all,  his  prejudices  may  not  be  entirely 
iU-fbunded :  and  if  we  will  examine  ourselves  oa 
the  ground  of  his  charge  in  some  particular  in- 
stance, we  may  find,  that  we  have  been  wrong 
in  a  way  which  we  might  not  have  discovered 
without  him.  If  his  detection  of  our  error  lead 
us  to  correct  it,  we  should  not  reckon  that  man 
,  among  our  worst  enemies  :  or,  if  we  should  hap- 
pen to  be  right,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
being  assisted  by  the  mode  of  attack,  to  know 
how  to  collect  materials  for  our  defence. 

We  must  also  learn  sometimes  to  endure  cen- 
sure for  things  right  in  themselves,  and,  under 
existing  circumstances,  necessary,  which  yet 
may  not  appear  right  to  others,  because  it  may 
not  be  prudent  to  disclose  those  secret  springs 
of  action,  which,  if  revealed,  would  convince 
others  that  we  have  not  acted  wrong.  Instead 
of  spending  our  spirits  in  invective,  or  spoiling 
our  temper  by  hatred  ;  instead  of^liking  our 
faults  the  better,  or  adhering  to  them  the  more, 
because  pointed  out  by  those  we  dislike ;  would 
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it  not  be  wiser  to  inqoire,  If  oar  opinions  may 
not  be  prejadiceo,  as  well  as  theirs  7  For  it  does 
not  inevitably  ibUow,  that  even  the  dislike  of 
bad  men  is  any  certain  proof  of  our  goodness ; 
^  thougfh  our  natural  propensity  to  think  our  own 
conduct  and  opinions  right,  disposes  us  to  think 
them  more  right  in  proportion  to  the  opposition 
which  is  made  to  either.  We  are  blind  to  our 
own  singularities,  even  though  those  singu- 
larities may  be  errors ;  and  a  spirit  of  resent- 
moot  or  resistance  makes  that  blindness  often 
more  obstinate.  On  the  other  hand  ;  may  we 
not  be  too  much  disposed  to  think  our  censurers, 
whom  we  call  wicked,  more  wicked  than  they 
are ;  or,  though  there  may  be  errors  in  their 
conduct,  this  does  not  take  from  them  the  capa- 
city of  judging  ouri.  Even  though  their  hearts 
are  wrong,  their  judgment,  as  far  as  relates  to 
others,  may  not  be  totally  perverted.  It  is  no 
infallible  proof  of  their  bad  judgment,  that  they 
think  meanly  of  ours. 

But  allowing  that  their  judgment  is  as  in- 
correct as  their  practice,  and  that  their  dislike 
proceeds  from  the  *  strong  antipathy  of  bad  to 
good,  yet  we  may  turn  wis  dislike  to  profit 
That  hostility  to  religion,  of  which  the  Scrip- 
ture so  frequently  speaks,  is  not  intended  to 
give  the  Christian  a  hi^h  notion  of  his  own 
piety,  but  to  encourage  him  against  the  fear  and 
dejection  which  that  hostility  might  create.  If 
he  meet  with  opposition,  he  must  not  fly  for  re- 
fuge to  his  own  goodness,  as  contrasted  with 
the  faults  of  his  opponent;  nor  must  he  be  de- 
pressed, *  as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happen- 
ed to  him  ;*  much  less  must  he  convert  the  op- 
rition  he  meets  with,  into  an  evidence,  that 
is  in  all  instances  right  In  the  consolations 
which  the  Gospel  holds  out  to  the  sufferer  for 
righteousness'  sake,  it  was  intended  to  inspire 
him  with  courage,  not  vanity  ;  with  confidence 
in  God,  not  in  himself.  He  must  not,  there- 
fore, so  much  value  himself  because  he  has 
enemies,  as  suspect  that  he  may  have  enemies, 
because  he  has  deserved  them.  Or  perhaps, 
their  is  something  wrone  in  us  which  we  have 
not  yet  discovered,  for  which  God  permits  us  to 
have  enemies.  This  suspicion  may  serve  to 
render  us  circumspect,  and  quicken  our  endea- 
vours to  remove  the  ground  of  their  censure. 
This,  even  if  it  do  not  reconcile  them  to  us, 
will  still  make  us  gainers  by  their  enmity  ;  so 
that,  in  any  case,  the  Apostle*s  interrogation, 
*  And  who  is  he  that  shall  harm  you,  if  ye  be  fol- 
lowers of  that  which  is  good  7*  loses  nothing  of 
its  force. 

Who  can  forbear  to  lament,  when  he  sees  such 
a  litigious  spirit  pervades  superior  minds,  such 
airy  nothings  conjured  into  difficulties,  suffi- 
cient to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  noblest  under- 
takings ;  an  effect  resulting  merely  from  the  par- 
tiality with  which  even  wise  men  sometimes 
cleave  to  their  own  prepossessions,  added  to  a 
reluctance  to  examine  what  may  possibly  be 
wrong  on  their  own  side,  or  right  on  the  other  ? 

It  would  be  comparatively  a  small  evil,  if  pre- 
judices  were  only  fostered  on  occasions  in  which 
religion  has  no  concern.  If  we  could  hope  to 
see  such  a  general  proficiency  in  true  piety, 
that,  where  the  sentiments  of  men  concurred 
on  ail  essential  pointi,  each  side  would  sacrifice 
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something  on  points  that  were  indiflbrent,  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  realization  of  the  communion 
of  saints.    But  if  it  be  called  an  act  of  Omnipo- 
ience  to  *  make  men  of  dbe  mind  in  a  h(m»»* 
what  would  it  be  to  make  them  of  one  mind  in 
a  town  or  a  kingdom  7  If  we  could  witness  a 
cordial  agreement  between  those  who  profess  to 
have  the  interests  of  the  same  religion  at  heart, 
such  a  concurrence  in  the  wish  to  promote  its 
great  practical  objects,  as  would  rdnder  them 
willing  to  concede  their  own  theories,  or  their 
own  judgment,  in  things  that  do  not  aJSect  any 
of  the  vitals  of  religion,  with  such  noble  ma- 
terials worked  up  into^  action,  what  a  glorions 
world  might  this  become  !  This  combinatioo  of 
Christian  feeling  would  extinguish  all  unkind 
debate,  *  all  malice,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  speaking.    This  peace-offering  would  ob- 
lige no  one  to  renounce  his  principles ;  yet,  by 
the  extinction  of  petty  tlifferences,  by  such  a 
confederacy  of  honest  hearts  and  candid  spirits 
uniting  for  some  great  public  object,  this  wilder- 
ness would  almost  be  converted  into  the  garden 
of  God.    Nor  would  an  infbrior  portion  of  the 
benefit  be  derived  to  the  minds  of  those  by  whom, 
for  a  cause  of  general  importance,  the  incon- 
siderable sacrifice  was  made ;  so  far  fh>m  it,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  made  up  the  largest 
aggregate  of  good,  the  private  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual virtue,  or  the  promotion  of  the  general 
end.    But,  alas !  do  we    not   sometimes   see 
Christians  more  fbrward  in  attacking  and  ex- 
posing each  other,  than  in  buckling  on  their 
arms  to  make  war  on  the  common   enemy? 
Are  they  not  more  ready  to  wage  that  war 
against  a  pious  brother,  who  does  not  view  some 
one  opinion  exactly  in  the  same  light  with 
themselves,  though  equally  zealous  in  the  pro- 
motion of  general  truth,  than  against  those  who 
have  no  religion   at  all?  What  a  church  tri- 
umphant would  our's  be  in  one  sense,  thongh 
still  militant  in  another,  if  there  was  a  union  of 
real  Christians  joining  in  one  firm  band  to  assail 
the  strong  holds  of  vice  and  immorality,  instead 
of  laying  open  each  other's  errors  and  mistakes, 
and  thus  exposing  the  great  cause  itself  to  the 
derison  of  the  unbeliever. 

We  cannot  dispute  ourselves  into  heaven,  bat 
we  may  lose  our  way  thither,  while  we  are  liti- 
gating unimportant  topics — things  which  a  man 
may  not  be  much  the  better  if  he  hold,  and 
which  if  he  hold  them  unrighteously,  he  might 
be  better  if  he  held  them  not  The  enemies  of 
religion  cannot  injure  it  so  much  as  its  own 
divisions  about  itself. 

He  who  is  zealously  running  after  a  fkvoor- 
ite  opinion,  is  in  danger,  in  order  to  establish 
his  point,  of  losing  his  moderation  by  the  way, 
and  over-stepping  truth  at  the  end  :«and.  what 
is  worse,  of  converting  the  sober  defence  of  his 
own  system  into  a  hostile  attack  of  that  of  an- 
other ;  for  a  hot  disputant  seldom  wages  defen- 
sive war.  The  point  under  discussion  so  heats 
his  temper,  as  to  make  him  lose  sight  of  its  real 
importance.  Every  consideration  gives  W|y  in 
support  of  that  opinion  which  has  now  the  pre- 
dominance  in  his  mind.  And  this  opinion  is 
not  seldom  contended  for  with  an  eagerness 
proportioned  to  its  real  want  of  solidity ;  since 
great  and  important  objects  are  seen  by  their 
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own  light,  and  roquire  not  the  false  fire  of  pride 
or  pueion  to  blaaon  their  worth.  Often  does 
the  hot  controvertist  assert  that  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  religion,  vshich  is  bat  a  mere  adjunct; 
and  often  he  seems  to  wonder  how  men  can 
bestow  so  mooh  time  and  thought  on  any  other 
topic,  while  his  grand  oonoern  is  under  ton- 
sideration. 

It  is  because  these  rooted  and  onexamined 
prejadices  invoife  haman  affairs  in  so  mach 
perplexity,  that  the  rectification  of  onr  jadgmont 
IS  ODO  of  the  most  important  objects  of  our  con. 
oem.  The  opinion  which  others  entertain  of 
us,  though  it  may  hurt  our  fortune  or  our  fame, 
yet  it  cannot  injure  ourmore  essential  interests. 
Their  judgment  of  us  can  neither  wound  our 
conscience  nor  shake  our  integrity.  The  false 
judgment  we  form  of  them  may  do  both,  es- 
peciall?  if  we  act  upon  the  opinion  we  have 
Ibrmed,  if  wo  speak  injuriously  of  those  of  whom 
we  think  unkindly;  i^  by  following  a  blind 
prejudice  or  precipitate  judgment,  we  decide 
upon  their  characters,  without  possessing  those 
grounds  for  determiniog  which  we  insist  are 
mdispensable  Ift  the  opinion  they  form  of  us. 
Jealousy,  resentment,  envy,  often  darken  our 
perception,  and  are  secretly  operating  on  our 
minds,  while  we  persuade  others,  and  too  pro- 
bably ourselves,  that  we  are  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  justice,  in  exposing  the 
fkults,  or  counteracting  the  schemes  of  another. 

Gmtroversies  will  be  for  ever  carried  on, 
though  converts  are  not  made :  for  I  do  not  re- 
member, that  of  any  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philo- 
sophers, any  went  over  to  their  opponents. 
Among  the  professors  of  the  old  school  divinity, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  dbciples  ever  (chang- 
ed their  master,  that  the  advocates  of  the  ange- 
lical Doctor  ever  adopted  the  eause  of  the  irre- 
frambU;'^  and  it  is  evident  that  the  followers 
of  Jansenins  and  Loyala  died  with  the  same 
mutual  hostility  in  which  they  had  lived. 

A5  truth,  however,  will  be  assaulted,  it  must 
be  defended.  Controversial  discussions,  there- 
fore, are  not  only  harmless,  but  useful,  provided 
truth  be  the  inspiring  motive,  and  charity  the 
medium  of  conducting  them.  Truth  is  fte- 
^uentlv  beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows,  when 
it  might  have  contracted  rust  and  impurity  by 
lying  quiet  uninquired  into  and  unassailed.  We 
are  m  danger  of  growing  negligent  about'a  truth 
which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surrounding  it 
with  our  own  fancies,  and  appending  to  it  our 
own  excrescences ;  while  the  assailant  teaches 
even  the  fi'iendly  examiner  to  clear  the  princi- 
pal  of  all  foreign  mixtures,  and,  by  giving  it 
more  purity,  to  give  it  wider  circulation. 

Bu^  as  we  before  observed,  a  thorough  par- 
tisan in  r^igion,  as  well  as  in  politics,  seldom 
takes  up  a  l»ok  of  controversy  with  an  unbias- 
sed mind.  He  has  a  pre-determination  which 
seldom  gives  way  to  argument  He  does  not 
see,  that  the  supporter  of  his  own  cause  may 
be  maintaining  it  in  a  wrong  temper ;  that, 
while  be  is  fighting  for  orthodoxy,  he  may  be 
ainfln^  his  sim  blows  at  a  personal  anUgonist, 
or  givmg  tbe  death's  wound  to  charity.  He 
does  not  perceive,  that  he  may  be  injurmg  the 
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intereste  of  practical  teligion,  while  he  is  laboor  • 
ing  to  promote  such  as  are  doctrinal,  that  he 
may  be  inflaming  the  temper,  while  he  is  infor- 
ming the  understanding.  Yet  a  controversy  is 
sometimes  so  managed,  that,  though  truth  may 
be  vindicated,  the  minds  of  plain  Christians 
m«T  be  little  informed.  Such  readers  do  not 
understand  the  logician's  terms,  which,  though 
they  may  have  m  effect  of  silencing  the  oppo- 
nent, do  but  little  towards  enlightening  the 
mind  or  strengthening  the  faith.  Controversies, 
therefore,  in  religion  or  politics  often  do  little 
good,  in  comparison  of  the  labour  they  cost,  and 
tne  evil  tempers  thisy  excite.  They  are  seldom 
read  by  those  to  whom,  if  temperately  conduct- 
ed, they  might  be  of  the  most  service — ^the  un- 
prejudiced. The  perusal  is  commonly  oonfined 
to  two  classes,  fi'iends  and  enemies.  Now  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  a  writer  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  world  of  readers.  Of  these, 
the  one  flies  to  his  book  to  get  his  prepossessions 
strengthened,  the  other  to  get  his  antipathies 
confirmed.  The  partisan  was  pre-determined 
that  no  argument  should  shake  him,  the  adver- 
sary sat  down  with  the  same  liberal  resolution. 
Nay,  the  probability  is,  that  he  will  declare  his 
former  opinion  is  more  immoveably  settled  by 
the  very  reasons  the  opposer  has  suggested,  so 
that  he  feels  he  is  furnished  with  fresh  arms  by 
the  antagonist  himself. 

But  though  neutrality  is  not  a  state  of  mind 
to  be  desir^,  moderation  is.  Even  these  pole- 
mical Christians,  if  each  would  look  calmly  and 
kindly  on  the  other,  might  discover  in  his  op- 
ponent a  striking  likeness  of  his  own  fbatureai 
if  not  an  entire  similarity  of  complexion :  a 
likeness  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  both 
of  the  same  family,  all  children  of  one  common 
Father,  though  they  do  not  carry  the  exact  re- 
semblance in  some  minutenesses  m  which  parity 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  affinity.  The  general 
family-likeness  should,  however,  operate  as  an 
inducement  to  treat  each  other  with  brotherly 
kindness,  even  if  they  were  not  assured,  which 
they  all  profoss  to  be,  that  the  common  Father 
will  be  tne  common  Judge. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Partievlar  Prefwdiee$, 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  duty  in 
our  necessary  connexions  with  that  motely  mass 
of  characters  of  which  mankind  is  composed,  to. 
conquer  certein  prejudices  which  are  too  apt 
to  arise,  especially  in  persons  of  fastidious  tem- 
per and  delicate  teste,  against  those,  who,  though 
essentially  valuable  in  their  general  character, 
have  something  about  them  which  is  positively 
disagre«able ;  or  who  do  not  fkll  in  with  some 
of  our  ideas,  or  whose  manners  are  not  conge- 
nial to  our  fbeling.  To  wait  before  we  love  our 
follow  creatures,  till  their  character  be  perfbct, 
is  to  wait  till  we  meet  in  heaven ;  and  not  to 
serve  them  till  the  feeling  be  reciprocal,  is  to 
act  on  the  religion  of  the  publican,  and  not  of 
the  Christian.  We  should  love  people  for  what 
we  seo  in  them  of  the  image  of  their  Maker 
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thopffh  it  be  marred  and  dial|grared.  That  piety 
whicn  makes  them  amiable  in  Hia  eight,  ahoold 
prevent  their  being  disginting  in  oars.  If  we 
consulted  oar  principles  more,  and  our  taste  less, 
it  would  core  as  of  this  sharp  inquest  into  their 
infirmities. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  if  religious  but  coarse- 
ly-mannered persons,  however  safe  they  may  be 
■s  to  their  own  state,  could  be  aware  how  much 
injury  their  want  of  delicacy  and  prudence  is 
doing  to  the  minds  of  the  polished  and  discrimi- 
nating — who,  though  they  may  admire  Chris- 
tianity in  the  abstract,  do  not  love  it  so  cordially 
■8  to  bear  with  the  grossness  of  some  of  its  pro- 
fessors ;  nor  understand  it  so  intimately,  as  to 
distinguish  what  is  genuine  from  what  is  ex- 
trinsic— If  they  could  conoeiTe  what  mischief 
they  do  to  religion,  by  the  associations  which 
they  teach  the  refined  to  combine  with  it,  so  as 
to  lead  them  inseparably  to  connect  piety  with 
Tulgarity,  they  would  endeavour  to  correct  their 
own  taste,  from  the  virtuous  fear  of  shocking 
that  of  others.  They  should  remember,  that 
many  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  evil  which  yet  is 
DO  excuse  for  it ;  that  many  a  truth  is  brought 
into  discredit  by  thedisagreeableness  which  may 
be  appended  to  it,  and  which,  though  utterly 
foreign,  is  made  to  belong  to  it 

In  addition  to  the  infirmities  which,  A'om  the 
fknlt  of  nature,  or  the  errors  of  education,  are 
not^  perhaps  so  easily  avoided,  there  are  others 
which  are  purely  voluntary.— -Certain  religion- 
ists there  are  who  torment  themselves  with  a 
chimera  till  they  become  the  victims  of  the  pre- 
judice of  their  own  creation.    There  is  a  que- 
rulous strain  of  pious  vanity,  in  which,  with  a 
most  unamiable  egotism,  they  delight  to  indulge. 
It  is  a  sort  of  traditionary  lamentation  of  evils, 
which,  having  once  been  the  lot  of  Christianity 
in  the  most  awful  extreme,  are  assumed  to  be 
•till,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  attached  to  its 
followers.  Surrounded  with  all  the  conveniences 
of  lifb,  and  &ring  comfortably,  if  not  sumptu- 
ously, every  day,  they  yet  complaiii  of  persecu- 
tion, as  if  Christianity  still  subjected  its  fbUow- 
ers  to  the  snfibrings  of  those  primitive  disciples, 
*of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.*    But  let 
them  compare  the  dreadful  eatalogue  of  tor- 
ments enumerated  by  the  Apostie  to  the  He- 
brews—enumerated the  more  feelingly,  as  he 
bad  experienced  in  all  their  extremity  tlie  sufifor- 
ings  he  describes ; — let  them  compare  f  >ee  with 
their  own  petty  trials,  of  which,  the  worst  they 
have  ever  felt  or  fbared,  is  that  *  of  mockings  :* 
*  erudf  mockings,*  perhaps,  as  to  the  tamper  of 
the  reviler,  but  innoxious  to  the  imaginary  suf- 
ftrer.    The  glorious  profession  of  the  saints  of 
old  brought  on  them  bonds  and  imprisonments 
by  order  of  the  government    Ours  is  sanctioned 
by  the  ruling  powers.    *  Tikey  were  destitute, 
afflicted,  tormented  ;*  our  distresses  are  seldom 
caused  by  our  piety,  but  frequentiy  by  our  want 
of  it     f%ey  were  denied  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  we  are  protected  in  ours.     They  were 
obliged  to  meet  clandestinely  at  undue  hours  in 
ittcommodions  places.    With  us,  provision  is 
made  for  public  worship,  and  attendance  on  it 
enoouraged  and  commanded. 

Let  none  of  us,  then,  proudly  or  peevishly 
oomplaiiii  ti  if  oor  abundant  pwty  wae  either  I 


forbidden,  discouraged,  or  tmder-rated.  Private 
prejudice,  and  indiridnal  hatred,  are  indeed  suf^ 
ficientiy  alive,  but  the  blows  they  aim  fkll  hurt- 
less  as  the  feebly-Iifled  lance  of  Iriam.  IC,  then, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  murmur  at  oor  own  dis- 
advantages, will  it  not  look  as  if  we  inwardly  la- 
mented that  .we  are  so  very  good  to  so  little  pur- 
pose ;  as  if  we  repined  at  not  being  rewarded  by 
universal  applause  fiir  the  superabundanoe  dr 
our  piety  T  May  we  not,  by  our  complainti, 
lead  the  world  to  suspect  that  oor  goodness  was 
practised  as  a  bait  for  that  applause,  and  that, 
having  missed  it,  we  fbel  as  if  we  had  laboured 
in  vain? 

But,  from  the  prejudices  which  one  class  of 
Christians  are  too  ready  to  indulge  aninet  an* 
other,  we  turn  to  those  of  a  different  mracler ; 
to  the  philooophical  man  of  the  world,  who  is 
prepoesessed  not  so  much  a|[ainst  aiky  partioular 
class  of  Christians,  as  agamst  Christianity  it- 
self. These  unhapp^r  prejudices  are  oflen  laid 
in  by  an  education  m  which  no  one  thing  has 
been  neglected  except  religion.  The  intellect 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  grandevr,  and  polish* 
ed  by  the  splendour,  of  pagan  lltoratore,  which 
took  early  possession  of  tne  yet  vacant  mhad,  and 
still  maintains  its  ascendancy  with  that  power 
and  energy  which  naturally  Wong  to  first  and 
therefore,  deep  impressions.  The  subsequent 
character  continues  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
cessive admiration  early  excited  by  some  fiu 
vourite  authors,  by  whom  the  more  impetuous 
passions  and  generous  vices  are  exalted  into 
virtues,  while  the  spurious  virtues  are  elevated 
into  perfections  little  short  of  divine,  and  the 
whole  adorned  with  whatever  can  captivate  the 
fancy  and  enchant  the  taste;  with  beautiful 
imagery,  inffenioos  fiction,  and  noUe  poetry. 
Who,  indeed,  does  not  feel  dirided  between  ad- 
miration at  their  writings,  and  regitt,  that  the 
writers  were  not  providentially  mvoured  with 
divine  illumination  7  Their  orightness,  like 
that  of  ebony,  is  a  fine  polish  oo  a  dark  sub- 
stance. 

Here  the  indignant  man  of  letters,  if  any  such 
should  condescend  to  cast  an  eye  on  these  pages, 
will  exclaim.  Are  scholars,  thmi,  necessarily  ir* 
religious?  God  forbid !  fkr  fVom  me  be  such  a 
vulgar  insinuation— far  fVom  me  such  a  pre- 
posterous charge ;  not  only  against  a  multitude 
of  eminent  lay-christians,  but  against  the  whole 
of  that  large  and  venerable  body,  whoee  lifb  and 
labours  are  dedicated  to  religion,  all  of  whom 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  learned. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  reason  on  it  as  we 
may,  that,  in  the  state  of  excitement  above  de. 
scribed,  every  youth  of  taste  and  spirit,  who  has 
not  been  early  ^rrounded  in  Christian  principles, 
must  necessarily  aflerwards  first  open  the  vo- 
lume of  Inspiration,  and  find  it  destitute  of  all 
that  false  but  danling  lustre  with  which  the 
page  of  ancient  learning  is  decorated. 

And  what  must  considerably  add  to  the  pre- 
judice  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
thus  excited,  is,  that  they  find  the  great  object 
of  one  religion  has  been  to  poll  oomn  all  the 
trophiM  of  fiUse  rlorywhich  the  other  had  so 
successfully  reared.  The  diffnity  of  human  na- 
tore,  of  which  they  have  read  and  fblt  so  much, 
le  laid  proitnte  in  the  dost    Alan  is  stripped 
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of  his  OBarped  attribstes,  robbed  of  his  indepen- 
dent  grandear.  A  new  syttem,  of  what  appear 
to  him  mean-spirited  and  sneaking  virtueft-~cha- 
rity,  simplicity,  devotion,  forbearance,  humility, 
self-denial,  forgiveness  of  injuries — is  set  up  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  more  ostensible  quali- 
ties which  are  so  much  more  flattering  to  the 
natural  human  heart 

Those  obstacles  to  religious  progress  are  re- 
moved,  when,  in  early  institutiop,  Uie  defective 
principles  of  the  one  school  are  not  only  pointed 
oat  and  guarded  against,  but  are  oven,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  converted  into  salutary  lessons, 
by  being  placed  in  just  contrast  with  the  other, 
and  are  made  at  once  to  vindicate  the  scheme, 
and  to  exalt  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

But  he  into  whose  character  these  prmciples 
have  not  been  infused,  is  too  likely  to  set  up  on 
the  stock  of  his  own  underived  powers.  The 
cardinal  vice  of  an  irreligious  reasoner  will  na- 
tarally  be  that  pride  which  sets  him  on  consi- 
dering  the  Gospel  as  a  narrower  of  human  un- 
derstanding, a  debaser  of  the  soaring  spirit  of 
intellectual  man,  a  fetter  on  the  expatiating  fa^ 
cy,  a  clog  on  the  aspiring  mind.  This  opmion, 
which  he  rather  adopts  by  hearsay  or  tradition 
than  by  studying  the  sacred  volume,  continues 
to  keep  him  ignorant  of  its  contents.  He  u  sa- 
tisfied  with  knowing  Christianity,  only  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  presented  to  him  in  certain 
passages,  torn  from  their  proper  position,  dis- 

red  with  malignant  ingenuity,  and  distorted 
^  perverted  comment,  from  that  connexion 
which  would  have  solved  every  difficulty  and 
annihilated  the  triumphant  cavil.  Or  if,  under 
this  influence,  he  takes  a  superficial  glance  at 
Christianity,  he  sees  a  religion,  which  Uiough  it 
prohibits  no  legitimate  greatness,  yet  a  religion 
whose  object  is  not  to  make  man,  according  to 
the  estimation  of  this  world,  great  His  secret 
prejudices,  too,  may  bo  augmented  by  the  re- 
volting doctrine,  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  any 
thing  riprht  of  himself.  He  is  to  do  the  work, 
and  to  rive  the  glory  to  another.  After  having 
ibUowed  with  rapture  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
hanging  up  his  victorious  lanrels  in  the  capitol, 
he  will  feel  indignant  to  be  taught,  that  the 
Christian  conqueror,  instead  of  glorying  in  his 
triomphant  crown,  *  oasts  it  before  the  urone.* 

He  had  observed  in  pagan  lore,  abstract  truth 
prepared  for  the  philosophers,  pageants,  feasts, 
and  ceremonies  for  the  people.  This  distinction 
of  rank  and  intellect  flattered  human  pride.  In 
Christianity  he  finds  one  rule,  and  that  a  plain 
rule:  one  faith,  and  that  an  humbling  faith; 
cme  scheme  of  duties,  irrespective  of  station  or 
talents :  while,  in  the  other,  the  systems  of  the 
learned,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar, 
were  as  distinct  as  any  two  religions,  and  as  in- 
efficacioos  as  none. 

But,  aAer  all,  it  is  not  the  idolatry  exhibited 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  perhaps 
oan  overthrow  his  faith,  though  their  licentious- 
ness may  afieet  his  morals.  The  hardest  blow 
to  his  principles  will  be  given  by  the  modern 
ehampions  of  unbelief ;  by  writers  against  whom 
the  young  are  not  on  their  guard,  becauiB,  with- 
oat  Christianity,  they  slide  in  under  the  general 
title  of  Christians,  disseminating  contraband 
wider  fidse  colours.    The  wound  inflicted 


by  the  baptized  infidel  is  more  profound  tbaa 
that  of  the  polytheist,  whose  absurdities  render 
his  aim  comparatively  innoxious.  The  prepos- 
terous systems  of  a  false  religion  are  harmless, 
compared  with  objections  raised,  misrepresenta- 
tions sent  forth,  and  sarcasms  insinuated  against 
the  true  one. 

But  if  the  enthusiastic  votary  of  thoee  systems 
go  no  farther  than  to  establish  philosophy  as  his 
standard,  and  taste  as  his  guide,  when  he  is 
brought  to  think — not  that  philosophy  and  tasta 
are  to  be  abandoned,  for  Christianity  requires 
no  such  sacrifice— -but  that  they  are  to  be  ad- 
mired  subordinatelv,  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
second  half  of  life  is  sometimes  spent  in  imper- 
fectly counteracting  the  principles  imbibed  in 
the  first  half.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the 
prepossession  in  favour  of  a  morality  nntinctured 
with  religion ;  of  *  that  love  of  fame  which  the 
pure  spirit  doth  raise,*  but  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  renewed  spirit  to  lower— of  the  admira- 
tion exhausted  on  splendid,  but  vicious  charac- 
ters—of the  idolatry  cherished  for  unprincipled 
heroes— of  the  partiality  felt  for  all  the  powerful 
rivals  which  genius  has  raised  up  to  religion — 
of  all  the  sins  that  poetry  has  canonized — all  the 
sophistry  that  praise  has  sanctified — all  the  per- 
nicious elegancies  of  the  gay — all  the  hollow 
reasonings  of  the  grave. 

In  this  state  of  neutrality  between  religion  and 
unbelief^  h^ppj  is  it  for  the  faltering  novice  if 
he  be  not  fatally  ofiended,  that  Christianity  ad- 
mits people  who  are  not  elegantininde4  who 
are  not  intellectual,  to  the  same  present  advan- 
tages, to  the  same  future  hope,  with  the  profound 
thinker,  and  logical  reasoner.  And,  even  afler 
the  most  successful  struggles  in  this  new  sci- 
ence, it  will  still  be  found,  and  the  discovery  is 
humiliating,  that  the  religions  attainments  of 
the  unlearned  are  oflen  more  rapid,  because  less 
obstructed,  than  those  of  *  the  wise  and  the  dis- 
pntsr  of  this  world.'  It  requires  at  least  a  smat- 
tering of  wit  and  knowledge  to  be  soeptieal, 
while  the  plain  Christian,  who  brings  no  inge- 
nuity into  his  religion,  is  little  liable  to  ttie 
doubts  of  the  snperncial  caviller,  who  seeks  to 
be  *  wise  above  what  is  written.*  For  if  the  en- 
dowments  of  the  unlearned  are  smaller,  they  are 
all  carried  to  one  point  They  have  no  other 
pursuit  to  divide  or  divert  their  attention ;  they 
have  fewer  illusions  of  the  imagination  to  repel ; 
they  bring  no  opposing  system  to  the  Christian 
scheme ;  they  bring  no  prejudices  against  reve- 
lation, which  holds  out  a  promise  of  reversionary 
happiness  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  preeent 
enjoyments ;  and  Christianity  will  generally  be 
more  easily  believed  by  those  whose  more  im- 
mediate interest  it  is  to  think  it  true.  They 
have  no  interforing  projects  to  perplex  them ;  no 
contradictory  knowledge  to  unlearn,  their  unin- 
fluenced minds  are  open  to  impressions,  and^' 
food  impressions  are  presented  to  them.  They 
ave  less  pride  to  subdue,  and  no  prepossessions 
to  extinguish.  They  have  no  compromise  to 
make  with  Christianity,  no  images  of  deities, 
which  the  philosopher  like  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius,  wishes  to  set  up  in  the  same  temple  with 
Christ ;  no  adverse  tenets  which  they  wish  to 
incorporate  with  his  religion,  no  ambition  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  better  thing  than  he  made  it   We 
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.  lisve  seen  how  mnch  philoiophy  earlj  impeded 
the  reception  of  pure  Christianity  in  some  of  the 
wiaeet  and  most  virtooas  pagan  converts.  Ori- 
ren  and  TertuIIian  did  not  receive  the  troth 
from  heaven  with  the  same  simplicity  as  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee. 

To  prove  that  this  is  no  flight  of  enthusiastic 
fancy,  let  us  recollect  with  what  an  extraordi- 
nary elevation  and  expansion  of  soul  the  Author 
of  oar  religion  bore  his  divine  testimony  to  this 
truth  :  *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.'  lie  then,  instead  of  account- 
ing for  it  by  natural  means,  resolves  the  myste- 
ry into  the  ^food  pleasure  of  Grod — *Ev«n  90  Fa. 
inert  for  *o  U  teemed  good  in  thy  nghV 

Even  the  vulgarity  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  mixes  with,  and  debases  the  religion 
of  the  man  of  inferior  attainments ;  the  incor- 
rect idiom  in  which  he  expresses  his  feelings 
and  sentiments ;  the  coarse  images  and  mean 
associations  which  eclipse  the  divine  light,  do 
not  extinguish  it:  they  rather,  in  some  mea- 
sure, prove  its  intrinsic  brightness  by  its  shining 
through  so  dense  a  medium.  When  the  man  of 
refinement  sees,  as  he  cannot  but  see,  what  ame- 
lioration Christianity  confers  on  the  character 
of  the  uneducated ;  how  it  improves  his  habits; 
raises  his  language ;. what  a  change  it  effects  in 
his  practice ;  what  a  degree  of  illumination  it 
gives  to  his  dark  understanding ;  what  consola- 
tion it  conveys  to  his  heart;  how  it  lightens  the 
burdens  of  his  condition,  and  cheers  the  sorrows 
of  his  life — he  will,  if  he  be  candid,  acknow- 
ledge,  that  there  must  needs  be  a  powerful  effi- 
cacy in  that  religion  which  can  do  more  for  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  than  philosophy  has  ever 
done  for  the  great  and  the  learned.  And  is  it 
not  an  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  the  power  of  grace,  when  we 
see  men  far  surpassing  all  others  in  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  themselves  so  far  surpassed  in 
religious  knowledge  by  persons  absolutely  des- 
titute of  all  other. 

But  if  these  weak  and  humble  disciples  afford 
a  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity ;  if  even  these  low  recipients  exhibits  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  its  excellence,  yet  we 
must  confess  they  cannot  exhibit  an  equally 
Bublime  idea  of  christian  perfection,  thev  cannot 
adduce  the  same  striking  pyidences  in  its  vindi- 
cation, they  cannot  adorn  its  doctrines  with  the 
same  powerful  arguments  as  highly  educated 
Christians.  Habituated  to  inquiry  and  reflec- 
tion, these  are  capable  of  forming  more  just 
Tiews  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  Uod, 
more  enlarged  conceptions  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment They  have  also  the  advantage  of  drawing 
on  their  secular  funds  to  augment  their  spiritual 
riches.  The^  are  conversant  with  authors  con 
temporary  with  the  inspired  writers.  Acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  manners  and  oriental  usages 
also  gives  great  advantage  to  the  lettered  read- 
ers of  Scripture,  and,  by  enabling  them  to  thrqw 
new  light  on  passages  which  time  had  rendered 
obscure,  adds  fresh  strength  and  double  confir- 
mation,  to  a  faith  which  was  before  *  barred  up 
with  ribs  of  iron.'* 

*  The  paitiy  cavil  on  the  impossibility  that  tbe  peni- 
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Scripture  also  afibrds  a  hirger  range  of  con- 
templation to  those  enlightened  minds  who  study 
human  nature  at  the  same  time,  or  whp  hsve 
previously  studied  it ;  because  it  was  ufxm  bis 
own  knowledge  of  the  human  character  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  so  strikingly  accommodated 
his  religion  to  the  wants  and  the  relief  of  that 
being  for  whose  salvation  it  was  intended. 

The  better  educated,  also,  will  better  discern, 
because  it  demands  a  higher  exercise  of  the  ra- 
tional powers.  Chat  passages  of  a  similar  sound 
have  not  seldom  a  dissimilar  meaning^ ;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  word,  but  the  ideas,  which  consti- 
tute the  resemblance.  The  want  of  this  discern- 
ment  has  led  many  well  disposed,  but  ill  in- 
formed persons,  into  mistakes. 

A^ain : — Many  detached  texts  are  meant  as 
a  brief  statement  of  a  general  truth,  and  intend- 
ed to  lead  the  reader  into  such  trains  of  reflec- 
tion as  shall  *  exercise  unto  godliness,'  instead 
of  exhibiting  a  full  delineation  and  giving  the 
whole  face  and  figure,  every  side  and  aspect  of 
the  subject  Scripture  frequently  proposes  some 
important  topic  in  a  popular  manner,  without 
making  out  its  full  deductions,  or  its  series  of 
consequences.  Now,  for  the  fuller  understand- 
ing  these  heads,  and  turning  them  to  their  due 
improvement,  the  advantage  lies  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  thinking  and  the  reasoning  reader. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  humble, 
though  illiterate  Christian,  is  able  to  attain  all 
the  practical  benefits  of  these  suggestions.  He 
compares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  he  substi- 
tutes no  opinions  of  his  own  for  those  he  there 
meets  with,  he  never  attempts  to  improve  upon 
Christianity,  he  never  wishes  to  make  the  Bible 
a  better  thing  than  he  finds  it  By 'diligent  ap- 
plication, and  serious  prayer,  his  understanding 
enlarges  with  his  piety.  Above  all,  he  does  the 
*  will  of  Ood  ;'  and,  therefore,  *  knows  of  the  doc- 
trine that  it  is  of  God.' 

It  must  be  confessed  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  professed  scholar,  by  canvertiog  Scrip- 
ture learning  into  theses  of  discussion,  is  in 
some  danger  of  making  his  knowledge  more 
critical  than  practical.  The  same  reason  which 
is  meant  to  enlighten,  may  be  employed  to  ex- 
plain away  his  faith;  and  his  learning  which 
adorns  is  capable  also  of  being  turnea  to  dis- 
credit it 

We  must,  however,  admit,  that  when  oar  sup- 
posed man  of  high  education  becomes  essenti- 
all^  pious,  his  piety  will  be  of  a  higher  strain. 
It  IS  more  pure,  more  perfect,  more  exempt  from 
erroneous  mixtures,  more  clear  of  debasing  ji^ 
sociation,  more  entirely  free  from  disgusting 
cant  and  offensive  phraseology ;  less  likely  to 
run  into  imprudence,  error,  and  excess ;  less  in 

tpnt  woman  could  anoint  tbe  fbet  of  Jenis  a«  he  sat  at 
meat,  could  only  mislead  luch  readers  as  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  recumbent  posture  in  which  the  an- 
cients took  their  meals.  Tbe  triumphant  sneer  at  the 
paralytic,  who  was  let  down  fh>m  the  housetop,  through 
the  tiling  with  hit  couch,  could  only  shake  the  fhith  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  of  eastern  countries  were  roofed.— Whether  infi- 
del writers  took  advantage  of  the  supposed  ignorance  of 
their  readers,  or  whether  their  ridicule  of  these  imputed  - 
absurdities  of  "Scripture  arose  from  their  own  ignorance, 
wc  will  not  determine.  Instances  might  be  maUiplied 
without  nimiber  of  this  ignorance,  or  of  this  dtsingenu* 
oasness. 
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danffer  of  the  gloominefls  of  flupenrtitiim  on  one 
hand,  and  the  wildnesa  of  fanaticiam  on. the 
other*  Having  the  nip  of  a  better  judgment  in 
the  choice,  he  la  not  in  the  same  danger  of  be- 
ings mialed  by  ignorant  instructora ;  he  is  not 
liable  to  be  drawn  away  by  a  vanity  ao  difficult 
to  restrain  in  the  uneducated  religious  man ;  a 
vanity  so  frequently  excited  when  he  sees  his 
own  superiority,  in  this  great  point,  to  his  worse 
informed  neighbours.  From  this  vanity,  and 
this  want  of  the  restraint  of  that  modesty  impos- 
ed by  superior  education,  the  man  of  low  condi- 
tion  often  appears  more  religious  than  he  is,  be- 
cause, being  disposed  to  be  proud  of  his  piety, 
he  is  forward  to  talk  of  it  While  the  higher 
bred  frequently  appear  less  pious  than  they 
really  are,  from  the  good  taste  and  delicacy 
which  commonly  accompany  a  cultivated  mind. 
There  is  also  another  reason  why  they  exhibit 
it  less,  they  are  aware  that,  in  their  own  society, 
the  exhibition  would  bring  them  no  great  credit 
If  unlettered  Christians  labour  under  some 
disadvantages,  we  repeat  it,  they  yet  afford  an 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  an  evidence  of  no  small  value.  They  show 
that  it  is  the  same  principle  which,  when  rightly 
received,  pervades  alike  all  hearts ;  a  principle 
which  makes  its  direct  way  to  understandings 
impervious  to  the  shafts  of  wit,  and  insensible 
to  the  deductions  of  reasoning — to  minds  sunk 
in  low  pursuits,  indurated  bj  vulgar  habits.  It 
is  a  striking  proof  of  its  being  the  same  princi- 
ple, that  such  seemingly  disqualified  persons 
possess  as  clear  views  of  its  nature,  at  least  of 
Its  broad  and  saving  truths,  as  the  man  of  genius 
and  the  scholar ;  destitute  as  they  are  of  all  his 
advantages,  wantinpr  perhaps  his  natural  perspi- 
cacity, unused  to  his  habits  of  inquiry,  incapa- 
ble of  that  spirit  of  disquisition  which  he  brings 
from  his  other  subjects  to  the  investigation  of 
this.  No  one,  if  he  examine  impartially,  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  this  grand  characteristic 
of  the  truth  qf  Christianity — ^not  only,  that  in 
all  degrees  of  capacitor  and  education  in  the 
nine  country,  but  that  in  different  countries,  in 
those  where  taste  and  learning  are  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  in  dark  and  ignorant 
nations,  where  not  only  the  sun  of  science  has 
never  dawned,  but  where  literature  has  never 
softened,  nor  philosophy  enlarged  the  mind, 
where  no  glimpse  of  religion  can  be  caught  by 
a  reflex  light,  as  is  the  case  in  polished  and 
Christian  countries-— yet  wherever  Christianity 
has  made  its  ¥ray,  and  pierced  through  the  na- 
tifv^  obscurity,  there  the  genuine  spirit,  and  the 
ffreat  essential  fruits  of  the  gospel,  will  be  found 
just  the  same ;  the  same  impression  is  made  by 
the  same  principle;  the  same  results  spring 
fVom  the  same  cause,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
whether  it  be  the  converted  Greenlander  or  the 
Academical  believer,  are  recognised  in  all  their 
distinguishing  features,  are  identified  in  all  the 
leading  points.  Such  a  concurrence  in  senti- 
ment, feeling,  and  practice,  such  a  union  in 
fiuth,  hope,  and  charity,  amongst  persons  dissi- 
milar in  sJl  other  respects,  unlike  in  all  other 
qualities,  unequal  in  all  other  requisites ;  minds 
never  made  to  be  akin  by  nature  thus  allied  by 
grace,  bearing  the  same  stamp  of  resemblance 
In  spirit  as  tlwir  posMMors  bear  in  the  common 


properties  of  body :  all  this  is  a  oonvinomg  proof 
that  there  most  be  something  divine  in  a  prin- 
ciple which  can  assimilate  such  contrarieties— 
which  can  re-unite  those  in  one  common  centre 
who  differ  in  all  other  distinctions  to  produce 
identity  in  the  leading  point  Does  not  all  this 
prove  it  indeed  to  be  Um  work  of  God,  a  work 
which  requires  not  previous  accomplishments 
or  preparatory  research,  but  only  a  willing  mind, 
an  unprejudiced  spirit,  and  an  humble  heart  ? 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  where  the  essence,  and 
the  spirit  of  ChristianiW  really  reside,  it  will 
produce  the  one  grand  e&ct,  a  neio  kwri  and  a 
new  life. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Fuftker  eau»ei  of  Prejudice, 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  infidel  and  the 
fanatic  sometime  meet  at  the  same  point  of  er- 
ror— that  reason  has  little  to  do  with  religion. 
The  enthusiast  we  are  hopeless  of  convincing 
by  argument,  because  he  is  commonly  ignorant; 
but  the  lettered  sceptic  may  be  better  taught 
even  by  his  pagan  masters.  Plutarch,  after  a 
large  discussion  whether  brutes  had  any  reason, 
determines  in  the  negative  from  this  oonsideFa- 
tion,  hecauee  they  Asa  no  knowledge  or  feding 
qf  a  Deity,  The  great  Roman  orator  expresses 
the  same  idea  when  he  asserts,  that  a  capacity 
for  religion  wao  the  dietinguiehing  mark  of  rs- 
tionality^  and  that  thie  capacity  i$  the  moot  nn- 
equivocal  oign  of  reaeon. 

Yet  sound  reason  and  Christian  piety  are 
sometimes  represented  as  if  they  were  bellige- 
rent powers,  as  if  Ordero  in  Council  had  hSoa 
issued  to  cut  off  all  commerce  between  them ; 
as  if  they  were  better  calculated  eternally  to 
meet  sword  in  hand,  than  in  the  conciliatory 
way  of  treaty  and  negodation ;  as  if  every  vic- 
tory of  the  one,  must  necessarily  be  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  other's  defeat  But  is  it  not  an 
affront  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift  to  repre- 
sent his  highest  nstural  and  his  supernatural 
endowments  as  infallibly  hostile  to  each  other  ? 
It  is  evident  that  when  reason  and  religion  act 
in  concert,  they  strengthen  each  other's  hands. 
But  when  they  injudiciously  act  in  opposition, 
perverted  reason  starves  the  ardour  of^  piety,  or 
lU'judging  piety  hands  over  reason  to  obloquy 
and  scorn.  In  every  case,  the  ill-understood 
jealousy  of  each  injures  the  interests  of  both. 

The  truth  is,  sound  and  sober  Christianity  is 
so  far  from  discountenancing  the  use  of  reason, 
that  she  invites  its  co-operation,  knowing  that 
it  possesses  powerful  arms  to  defend  her  cause ; 
to  defbnd  her  against  the  encroachments  of  er- 
ror, the  abeurdities  of  fanaticism,  the  inroads 
of  superstition,  the  assaults  of  infidelity.  But 
while  she  treats  it  not  as  a  rival  but  an  allv, 
Christianity,  strong  in  Almighty  strength, 
maintains  her  own  imperial  power  unfriuged. 
While  she  courts  the  friendship  of  her  confede* 
rate,  ahe  allows  not  her  own  uncontrolled  iupe- 
riority  to  be  usurped.  She  assigns  to  reason  its 
specific  office,  and  makes  it  know  and  keep  its 
proper  limits.    Hw  old  law*  indeed,  being  a 
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Ibrmiila  of  oaromoniM,  and  a  digeit  of  ordi- 
iianoes  for  one  ptrtienUr  people,  left  not  lo  ftiU 
an  exercise  for  the  oae  of  reaaoo.  Deaoending 
to  the  moat  minate  particulara,  and  being  ex. 
panded  into  the  moat  detailed  directioaa,  it  left 
little  fiv  the  diaciple  but  to  read  the  role  and 
follow  it  fiat  the  New  Teatament  being,  aa 
we  have  elaewbere  obaenred,  rather  a  ayatem  of 
prineiplea,  than  a  mere  didactic  table  of  amall 
aa  well  aajrreat  datiea,  leavea  maclrmore  to  the 
exarciae  of  reaaon,  and  fbmiahea  a  moch  larger 
field  for  the  nnderatandinj|[  to  develop,  to  com-' 
pare,  to  aeparate,  to  oombme.  The  whole  plan 
of  doty  ia,  indeed,  moat  clearly  and  diatinctly 
laid  open ;  bat  every  oniting  particle,  every  in. 
termediate  atap,  every  concatenating  link,  ianot 
traced  oat  wito  amputnde  and  folneaa. 

The  more  inatrocied  Chriatian  will  perceive 
that  aome  expreiaiona  are  merely  figarative; 
oome  are  directiona  for  peraona  under  one  cir- 
coniatance,  and  aome  for  thoee  ander  another. 
The  Goapel  reqoirea,  indeed,  aa  implicit  anb- 
mlaabn  firom  the  Chriatian,  aa  the  law  required 
from  the  Jew ;  bat  while  it  propoaea  trutha,  all 
of  which  equally  demand  hia  obedience,  aome 
of  them  require  more  eapectally  the  oae  of  hia 
reflection,  and  the  exerciae  of  hb  aagacity.  We 
allude  not  to  the  great  *  ro^ateriea  of  godlineaa,* 
but  to  datiea  which  are  of  mdividual  application. 

If  we  were  to  poraae  prejudice  through  all 
its  infinite  variety,  we  ahonld  never  have  done 
with  the  inexhauatible  aobject  Obaervation 
preaenta  to  na  followera  of  truth  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent eaat,  though  their  uniform  object  bo  the 
aame.  Theae  peraona,  while  they  aometimea 
aeek  her  tempie  by  different  patha,  are  yet 
oflener  kept  wide  of  each  other  by  worda  than 
by  thinga.  Whatever,  indeed,  be  the  aeparating 
principfe,   prejndioe  ia  alwaya  carried  to  ita 

freateat  height  by  the  impatience  of  the  too 
ery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
Ceo  frigid  on  the  other.  Bat  both,  aa  we  ob- 
aerved,  maintain  their  diatance  more  by  certain 
leading  ierma  bv  which  each  ia  fbond  to  be  dia. 
criminated,  and  by  an  intolerance  in  each,  to 
the  terma  adopted  by  the  other,  than  by  any 
radical  dbtinction  which  might  fairly  keep  them 
aaunder.    Now  we  do  not  wiah  them  to  relin. 

auiah  the  oae  of  their  peculiar  terma,  becauae 
lieae  terma  either  do,  or  ahould  deaignate  to 
their  minda  the  moat  important  charactera  of 
religion.  The  Chriatian  ahoold  neither  ahrink 
from  hia  own  atroog  hold,  nor  treat  with  repuU 
civB  diadain,  him  who  appeara  earneat  in  hia 
approachea  towarda  it,  though  he  haa  not  aa  yet, 
through  aome  prejudice  of  education,  aought  it 
in  a  direct  way.  There  are  manj  terma,  anch 
tM  faith  and  graee^  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  which  subject  the  more  advanced 
Christian  to  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm  and 
the  charge  of  cant  These,  however,  are  words 
which  are  the  signs  of  things  on  which  his 
eternal  hopes  depend,  and  he  uses  them,  even 
though  he  may  sometimes  do  it  unseasonably, 
yet  not  as  the  Shibboleth  of  a  profession,  but 
because  there  are  no  others  exactly  equivalent 
to  their  respective  meaninga.  In  fact,  if  he  did 
not  uae  them  when  oecaaion  calls,  he  would  be 
deserting  hia  colours,  and  be  making  a  eompro- 
miaeii  to  the  rain  of  his  conscience. 


But  let  him  not  is  retain  fUl  too  heaTily  on 
what  are,  to  his  ear,  the  obnoxiooa  terms  of  hx0 
adveraary.  Let  him  not  be  ao  forward  to  con- 
aider  the  terma  virtue  and  rectitude  aa  implying 
heresiea  that  mual  be  hewed  down  without 
mercy ;  aa  aubatantivea  which  muat  never  find 
a  place  in  the  Chriatian  vocabulary.  They  are 
not  only  very  innocent  but  very  excellent  worda, 
if  he  woo  uttera  them  only  meana  to  expreaa  hy 
virtue  thoae  good  worka  which  are  the  miita  of 
a  right  faith,  and  by  rectitude  that  unbending 
principle  of  equiW  and  juatioe  which  deaignatea 
the  confirmed  Chriatian.  The  abuae  or  theae 
terma  may,  indeed,  make  the  more  pioua  adver* 
aary  a  little  afraid  of  uaing  them,  aa  the  unne- 
ceaaary  multiplication  of  ordinary  caaea  in 
which  the  more  acriptural  terma  are  preaaed 
into  the  aervice,  may  make  the  leaa  advanced 
Chriatian  unreaaonably  ahv  of  obtruding  them. 

But  why  muat  we  villify  in  others  what  we 
are  cautious  of  using  ourselves,  in  order  to  mag. 
nify  what  we  chuse  to  adopt?  We  should 
rather  be  glad  that  thoae  who  aomewhat  di£for 
from  ua,  come  ao  near  aa  they  do ;  that  they  are 
more  religioua  than  wo  expected ;  that  if  they 
are  in  error,  they  are  not  in  hostility ;  or  if  seem- 
ingly averse,  it  is  more  to  the  too  indiscrimi- 
nate  and  light  use  of  the  opponent's  terms,  than 
to  the  aober  reception  of  the  trutha  they  convey. 
Letua  be  glad  even  at  the  worat,  to  aee  oppoai- 
tion  mitigated,  difierencea  brought  into  a  nar- 
rower compaaa.  Let  ua  not  encounter  aa  leaders 
of  hostile  armiea,  but  try  what  can  be  done  by 
negotiation,  though  never  of  coarae  by  concea- 
abn  in  eaaentiala.  If  the  terma  virtue  and  rec- 
titude are  uaed  to  the  excluaion  of  fidth  and 
grace,  or  aa  aubatitntea  for  them,  it  may  aflbrd 
an  opening  for  the  pioua  advocate  to  abow  the 
difierenoe  between  the  principle  and  ita  conae- 
quence,  the  root  and  ita  produce.  He  ahould 
charitably  remember  that  it  ia  one  thing  for  an 
honeat  inquirer  to  come  abort  of  truth,  and  an- 
other for  a  petulent  caviller  to  wander  wide  of 
it  It  ia  one  thing  to  err  through  miatake  or 
timidity,  and  anoUier  to  ofiend  uirough  wUful- 
neaa  and  preaumption.  If  the  inquirer  be  of 
the  former  dasa,  only  deficient,  and  not  malig- 
nant,  he  may  be  brought  to  feel  hia  deficiency, 
and  ia  often  in  a  very  improveable  state.  It 
would  therefore  be  well  to  let  him  aee  that  you 
think  him  right  aa  far  aa  he  goea,  but  that  he 
doea  not  go  ue  whole  length.  If  he  profeaaea 
*  to  deny  all  ungodlineaa  and  worldly  luata,*  thia 
is  no  small  step :  jet  he  may  still  require  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  *by  the  |rrace  of  God  teach- 
ing him.'  Here  the  two  ideas  expressed  by 
your  term  of  ^race,  and  his  of  virtue,  are 
brought  into  united  action,  with  this  difference, 
or  if  you  please  with  this  agreement,  that  your'a 
being  the  cause,  and  his  Uie  effect,  the  Chria- 
tian character  attains  its  consummation  between 
you.  You  must,  however,  endeavour  to  con- 
vince him,  that  though  the  greater  includes  the 
less,  the  reverse  cannot  be  true ;  that  faith  and 
grace  in  the  Christian  sense  involve  virtue  and 
rectitude,  but  virtue  and  rectitude  in  the  philo- 
aophical  aense  desire  to  be  ezcuaed  from  any 
connexion  with  faith  and  grace.  But  the  of- 
fence taken  at  terma  createa  hoatility  at  the 
ootwt,  blocka  up  the  avenuea  to  each  other'a 
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heairt,  and  leads  men  to  lii  ao  .filled  with  the 
thingfl  in  which  they  differ,  as  to  keep  them  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  thin^  in  which  they  agree. 

The  more  strict  disputant  will  perhaps  con- 
tinne  to  insist  that  no  such  terms  as  virtue  and 
rectitude  are  to  be  fbund  in  any  Evangelist 
Granted.  Neither  do  we  find  there  some  other 
solemn  words  expressive  of  the  most  awful  veri- 
ties of  our  religion.  The  holy  THnity  and  the 
MotUfaction  maide  by  the  death  of  Christ,  are 
not,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment expressed  by  these  terms,  which  were 
first  used  some  ages  after  in  the  Byzantine 
church.  But  can  it  be  said  that  the  things 
themselves  are  not  to  be  fbund  there  7  They  are 
not  only  conspicuous  in  eveiy  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  but  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
It  teaches. 

While  each  disputant  then  contends  for 
his  own  phrases,  let  not  the  one  suspect  that 
grace  and  faith  are  the  watch  words  of  enthu- 
siasm; nor  the  other  conclude  that  infidelity 
skulks  behind  virtue,  and  pagan  pride  behind 
rectitude.  St.  Paul  expraesly  exhorts  his  con- 
verts to  *  add  to  their  faith  virtue,*  and  if  the  in- 
verted injunction  was  never  given,  it  was  not 
because  faith  was  unnecessary  where  virtue 
previously  existed,  but  because  virtue.  Christian 
virtue,  never  could  have  existed  at  all  without 
previous  faith.  In  enjoining  virtue,  the  ApoeUe, 
upon  his  own  uniform  principle,  supposes  the 
Christian  to  be  already  in  possession  of  faith ; 
this  he  ever  considers  the  essential  substance, 
virtue  the  inseparable  appendage.  Thus  the 
divine  preacher  on  the  IVfount,  in  his  prohibi- 
tion of  an  hypocritical  outside,  does  not  say. 
Give  alms,  fast,  pray ;  he  concluded  that  his 
followers  were  already  in  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  and  on  this  conviction  grounded  his 
cautionary  exhortation  when  thou  doest  alms, 
when  thou  prayest,  when  thou  fastest  He 
taupht  them  to  avoid  all  ostentation  in  duties,  to 
which  he  alluded  as  already  established.  Be  it 
observed — by  the  Saviour  himself  no  attribute  is 
BO  constantly  enjoined  or  commanded  as  faith. 
His  previous  question  to  those  who  resorted  to 
him  to  be  cured,  was  not  if  they  had  virtue  but 
faith ;  but  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  as  soon 
as  the  cure  was  performed,  the  man  of  faith  was 
enjoined,  as  the  surest  evidence  of  his  virtue,  to 
9in  no  mure. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Humility  the  only  true  greatneee* 

HcMiLmr  is  one  of  those  qualities  of  which 
Christianity  requires  the  perpetual  practical 
exercise.  It  does  not  insist  that  we  should  be 
feeding  or  instructing  others — that  we  should 
be  every  moment  engaged  in  acts  of  benevolence 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  or  of  mortification  to  our- 
selves :  but,  whether  we  teach  or  are  taught, 
whether  communicate  our  good  things  to  others, 
or  are  dependant  on  others  for  the  communica- 
tion to  ourselves,  humility  is  required  as  the 
invariable,  the  indispensable,  the  habitual  grace. 


in  the  life  of  a  Christian.  Pride  being  tha 
radical  distemper  of  the  natural  man ;  the  busi- 
ness, the  duty,  the  blessedness  of  the  spiritoal 
man  is  to  be  freed  from  it 

However  valuable  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments have  been  fbund  in  the  vindication  of  re- 
ligion, however  beneficially  talents  and  learn- 
ing have  been  exerted  in  adducing  the  evidences 
and  augmenting  the  illustration  of  divine  tmth, 
yet  for  the  most  striking  exemplification  of 
genuine  piety,  *  To  this  man  will  I  look,  saith 
the  Lord,  who  is  of  an  humble  spirit*  Christi- 
anity gives  a  new  form  to  the  virtues,  by  re- 
casting  them  in  tliis  mould.  Humility  may  be 
said  to  operate  on  the  human  character  Uke  tiie 
sculptor,  who,  in  chiseling  out  the  statue,  ac- 
complishes his  object,  not  by  laying  on,  but  bj 
pairing  ofii  not  by  making  extraneous  additions, 
but  by  retrenching  superfluities ;  till  every  part 
of  the  redundant  material  is  cleared  away.  The 
reduction  which  true  religion  effects,  of  swelling 
passions,  irregular  thoughts,  and  encumbering 
desires,  produces  at  length  on  the  human  mind 
some  assimilation  to  the  divine  image— that 
model  by  which  it  works — as  the  human  resem- 
blance is  gradually,  and  at  length  successfully, 
wrought  in  the  marble. 

Christianity,  though  equally  favoorable  to 
the  lofliest  as  to  the  lowest  condition  of  life, 
was  not  intended  to  make  man  great,  bat 
to  make  him  oontsnted  to  be  little.  Though 
no  enemv  to  the  possession  and  cultivation 
of  the  highest  mental  powers,  but  afibrding, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noblest  objects  fer  their 
investigation,  and  the  richest  materials  for 
their  exercise ;  yet  she  rests  not  her  truth  on 
their  discussion,  nor  depends  for  making  her 
way  to  the  heart  on  their  reasonings.  While 
the  cheering  approbation  of  an  humble  feith 
is  an  encouragement  repeatedly  held  out  in 
the  Gospel,  there,  is  not  one  commendation 
of  talent,  except  for  its  application-— not  the 
least  notice  of  rank  or  riches,  except  to  inti- 
mate their  danger — ^not  any  mention  of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world,  except  to  pronounce  its  con- 
demnation. 

Humility  stands  at  the  head  of  the  beatitudes, 
and  incorporated  with  them  all.  And  the  gra- 
cious injunction,  *  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,*  is  a  plain  intimation,  that 
our  Redeemer  particularly  intended  that  portion 
of  his  own  divine  character  for  the  most  imm^ 
diate  object,  not  of  our  admiration  only,  but  of 
our  imitation.^-It  is  the  temper  which  of  all 
others  he  moet  frequently  commends,  most  uni- 
formly  enjoins,  and  which  his  own  pure  and 
holy  life  most  invariably  exhibits.  If  we  look 
into  the  Old  Testament,  we  see  that  God,  after 
having  described  himself  as  *  the  high  and  holy 
One  which  inhabiteth  eternity,*  by  a  transition 
the  moet  unexpected,  and  a  condescension  the 
mosf  inconceivable,  immediately  subjoins,  that 

*  He  dwelleth  with  the  contrite  and  the  humble ; 
and  this  from  a  motive  inexpressibly  gracious, 

*  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  re- 
vive  the  heart  of  the  contrite.* 

Is  it  not  incredible,  that  af\er  these  repeated 
declarations  and  examples  of  the  Almightv 
Father,  and  of  the  Eternal  Son,  pride  should  still 
be  thought  a  mark  of  greatness,  an  ebullition  of 
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$fmi;  an^  lliat  hamllily  sboold  be  lo  little  on- 
derstood  to  be  the  true  moral  dignity  of  Chrie- 
tiane  7  While  in  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fees,  there  ie  no  excellence  to  which  it  it  not  pre- 
liminary, and  of  which  it  b  not  the  crown  ;  nor 
we  other  Yirtaea  genuine  bat  as  they  are  ac- 
companied with  this  grace,  and  performed  in 
thb  spirit  No  quality  has  acquired  its  perfec- 
tion,  till  it  is  clarified  and  refined  by  being  steep< 
ed  in  homility. 

It  is  indeed  essential  to  the  very  reception  of 
Christianity,  for,  without  thb  principle,  we  shall 
be  dbpoeed  to  cavil  at  divine  revelation,  to  reject, 
at  least,  every  tr^ith  revolting  to  human  pride ; 
we  shall  require  other  ground  for  the  belief  in 
God  than  hb  revealed  word,  other  evidence  of 
hb  veracity  than  the  internal  conviction  of  our 
spiritual  wants,  and  the  suitableness  of  that  re- 
medy which  the  Gospel  presents  to  us.  This 
]»incipie,  therefore,  b  indispensable ;  without  it, 
we  shall  be  little  inclined  cordially  to  receive 
Christianity  as  a  light,  or  to  obey  it  as  a  rule. 
Without  it  we  shall  not  dboover  the  evil  of  our 
own  hearts ;  and  without  this  discovery,  we  shall 
by  no  <beans  value  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
we  shall  exercise  no  habitual  dependence  on  the 
promised  assistance,  nor  seek  for  a  support  of 
which  we  do  not  foel  the  want* 
^  But  humility,  by  leading  us  to  form  a  just  es- 
timate of  ourselves,  teaches  us  to  j^iscem  the 
narrowness  of  our  capacities.  It  reminds  us, 
that  there  are  many  things  even  in  the  works 
of  God's  natural  creation  far  above  our  com  pre- 
hension ;  that  from  the  ignorance  and  blindness 
of  our  minds  we  make  frequent  mbtakes,  and 
form  a  very  erroneous  judgment  about  thing^ 
comparatively  obvious  and  intelligible.  This 
temper  will  bring  us  to  credit  with  fuller  cor- 
diality  the  testimony  which  God  in  his  word 
gives  of  himself,  and  cure  us  of  the  vanity  of 
rejecting  it,  on  the  mere  eround  that  we  cannot 
comprehend  it  It  will  deliver  us  from  the  de- 
sire of  being—**  wise  above  what  is  written,*  and 
is  the  sole  antidote  to  the  perib  of  that  promise 
of  unhallowed  knowledge,  with  which  the  grand 
•ednoer  tempted  hb  first  credulous  victim. 

It  b  not  till  humility  has  practically  made 
known  to  us  h^w  slowly  religion  produces  its 
effects  on  ourselves,  that  we  cease  to  marvel  at 
its  foeble  influence  and  slow-paced  efficacy  on 
those  around  us.  As  a  consequence,  thb  prin- 
ciple leads  the  hamble  Chrbtian  to  be  severe  in 
judging  himself,  and  disposes  him  to  be  candid 
in  judging  others.  When  he  compares  himself 
with  worse  men,  it  furnbhes  a  motive,  not  for 
▼aoity,  but  gratitude ;  when  with  better  for  ad- 
ditional self-abasement 

St  Paul  seems  to  have  been  fiilly  aware  of  the 
lagging  movement  which  even  Christians  make 
towar<b  the  complete attainmentof  thb  heavenly 
temper.  In  his  address  to  the  Coloseians,  afler 
having  expressed  hb  firm  hope  of  their  sincere 
conversion,  in  that  they  had  *  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  b  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him,*  he  yet  finds  it 
expedient  to  exhort  them;  and,  for  thb  very 
reason, '  to  pot  on,*  together  with  other  christian 
qualities  which  he  enumerates,  *  humbleness  of 
mind.* 

He  might  have  pressed  thb  duty  under  the 
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euppoeition  of  tw%  cases,  and,  in  either,  the  in- 
junction would  be  Just  As  they  had  made  a 
public  profession  of  Chrbtianily,  he  iatimates, 
that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  evincing  that 
their  profossion  was  sincere,  and  their  conver- 
sion radical,  than  by  thb  unequivocal  mark,  the 
cultivation  of  an  humble  spirit  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  deeply  rooted  they  might 
be  in  faith  and  piety,  he  might  foel  it  necessary 
to  remind  them,  that  they  should  not  consider 
themselves  as  having  attained  a  perfection  which 
bfl  no  room  for  improvement  So  far  was  thb 
deep  proficient  in  divine  wisdom  from  thinking 
that  all  was  done  when  the  convert  had  entered 
on  his  new  course,  he  enjoins  them,  ever  after 
this  effectual  change,  that  they  should,  as  a  con- 
sequence as  well  as  a  proof,  therefore^  *  put  on' 
thb  chrbtian  grace ;  and  produces  their  con- 
version as  a  motive,  *  because  you  are  already 
renewed.*  He  does  not  recomnwnd  any  specifile 
act,  so  much  as  a  general  dbposition  of*  mind,* 
implying,  according  to  hb  uniform  practice, 
that  growth  was  necessary  to  life,  and  progress 
to  perfection. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  dis- 
courses of  its  divine  Author,  are  rather  pointed 
against  certain  radical  evil  principles,  than  ex- 
tended to  their  lesser  ramifications.  When  the 
powerful  artillery  of  the  Gospel  was  more  espe- 
cially levelled  against  the  strong  holds  of  pride, 
it  included  in  Uie  attack  all  the  minor  offences 
resulting  from  it ;  implying,  that  if  the  citadel 
be  conquered,  the  intimidated  forces  in  the  out- 
works will  make  but  a  foeble  resistance. 

Even  the  worldly  and  the  carebss,  who  are 
perhaps  too  inattentive  to  perceive  that  humility 
is  the  predominating  foature  in  the  truly  reli- 
gious character,  as  well  as  the  moet  amiable  and 
engaging  part  of  it,  yet  pay  it  a  sortof  involun- 
tary homage  in  adopting  its  outward  appear- 
ance. Many  among  the  more  elegant  dassee 
of  society,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  adopt  the 
principle,  assume  the  form,  as  the  most  unequi- 
vocal  mark  of  their  superior  condition.  But 
while  the  well-bred  exhibit  the  polished  exteriar 
of  humility  in  manner,  they  are  called,  as  Chris- 
tians, to  cultivate  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 
In  spite  of  the  laws  against  egotbm  which  the 
code  of  good  breeding  has  issued,  a  nearer  inti- 
macy^sometimes  discloses  the  self-satisfaction 
which  politeness  had  thinly  veiled.  While  we 
are  prone  to  carry  our  virtues  in  our  memory, 
we  cannot  be  always  on  our  ^uard  against  pro- 
ducing them  in  our  conversation.  Such  virtues, 
for  the  most  part  popular  ones,  caught  our  taste 
perhaps  from  the  applause  with  which  they  were 
received,  or  the  eloquence  with  which  they  were 
set  forth  in  our  presence :  and  as  we  acquired 
them  in  public,  and  by  hearing  and  reading,  we 
shall  be  contented  to  exercise  them  in  profusion 
and  talk.  Many,  and  very  many  of  these  quali- 
ties  may  be  graftisd  on  the  old  stock,  and  look 
green  and  flourishing,  whilst  they  *  have  no  root 
in  themselves;*  but  genuine  humility  springs 
out  of  a  root  deeply  fixed  in  the  soil  of  a  renewed 
heart,  and  takes  its  first  ground  on  the  full  con- 
viction  of  our  apostacy  fVom  Grod. 

As  we  make  a  proficiency  in  thb  humbling 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  confidence  iu  our 
own  virtues  proportionably  diminishes.    The  de- 
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light  we  onoe  received  in  fhe  contemplation  is 
first  abated  by  self-distrast,  and  finally  abolished 
bj  self*acquaintance. — Then  we  begin  to  profit 
by  the  deep  sense  of  onr  own  weakness,  and  to 
send  forth  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  strength  and 
a  virtue  derived  from  higher  sources.  And  thus, 
the  sound  conviction  of  our  own  frailty,  though 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  error,  may 
prove,  if  we  might  venture  to  say  it,  of  more  real 
benefit  to  our  own  mind,  than  the  performance 
of  a  splendid  action,  if  of  that  action  all  the  use 
we  had  made  had  been  to  repose  added  confi- 
dence in  our  own  strength,  or  to  entertain  higher 
notions  of  our  own  goc^ness. 

Tet,  while  we  ought  to  be  deeply  humbled  at 
every  fresh  detection  of  evil  in  our  hearts,  to  be 
discouraged  at  the  discovery  from  proceeding  in 
our  Christian  course  is  so  far  from  being  an  ef- 
fect of  humility,  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of 
pride.  The  traveller  who  meets  with  a  fall,  does 
not  recover  his  ground  by  lying  still  and  lament- 
ing, but  by  rising  and  pursuing  his  journey. 
Joined  with  this  faulty  despondency,  or  still 
more  frequently  preceding  it,  is  to  be  traced  the 
operation  of  a  blind  and  morbi4  pride.  Parti- 
cularly, if  the  intimation  of  the  fault  we  have 
committed  comes  from  others,  the  heart  is  found 
to  rise  at  the  bare  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
perfect.  We  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  a  bun- 
dred  faults  before,  of  which,  as  others  took  no 
notice,  they  made  little  impression  on  ourselves. 
We  commit  a  smaller  error,  which  draws  the 
«yes  of  the  world  upon  us,  and  we  are  not  only 
dejected  but  almoet  hopeless.  The  eye  of  God 
was  equally  witness  to  onr  preceding  faults,  yet 
from  their  being  secret,  they  produced  little  com- 
punction, while  that  which  is  obvious  to  human 
inspection  produces  sorrow  on  the  mere  ground 
of  producing  shame.  Perhaps  we  were  permit- 
ted to  fall  into  this  more  notorious  error  that  we 
might  be  brought  to  advert  to  those  of  which  we 
bad  been  so  little  sensible ,  and  though  the  de- 
pression consequent  upon  this  fault  is  rather  the 
consciousness  of  mortified  pride,  than  of  pious 
contrition,  yet  God  may  jnako  use  of  it  to  awaken 
ns  to  a  feeling  of  our  general  corruptions,  to  warn 
US  not  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  to  put  us  on 
our  guard  against  'secret  faults,*  as  well  as 
against  open  and  *  presumptuous  sins.' 

Even  a  good  man  is  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  danger  of  occasional  elation  of  spirit ;  even 
a  good  man  does  not  always  judge  himself  so  ri- 
gorously as  he  ought;  yet,  though  he  makes  too 
many  partial  allowances,  is  too  much  disposed 
to  softenings  and  abatements,  to  apologies  and 
deductions,  still  he  is,  on  the  whole,  suspicious 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  his  own  rectitude,  on 
his  guard  against  habitual  aberrations  from  hu- 
Bulity.  Though  tremblingly  alive  to  kindness, 
hia  sincerity  makes  him  almost  ready  to  regret 
eommendation,  because  his  enlightened  con- 
seience  telfs  him^  that  if  the  panei^yrist  knew 
him  as  he  knows  himself,  it  would  have  been 
bestowed  with  much  abatement ;  and  he  is  little 
elated  with  the  praise  which  is  produced  by  ig- 
norance and  mistake. — Though  he  has  fewer 
faults  than  some  others,  yet,  as  he  must  know 
more  of  himself  than  he  can  know  of  them,  his 
humility  will  teach  him  to  bear  patiently  even 
the  censure  ho  dbes  not  deserve,  conscious  how  I 


much  he  does  deserve  for  faults  wUch  the  ceii-> 
surer  cannot  know. 

There  is,  however,  no  humility  in  an  excessive 
depreciation  of  ourselves.  We  are  not  com- 
manded to  take  a  false  estimate  of  onr  own  cha- 
racter, though  a  low  would  be  too  frequently  a 
just  one.  While  the  great  Apostle  St  Peter  was 
contented  to  call  himself  the  Bervant  of  Je$u9 
Christy  his  self-constituted  successors,  by  an  hy- 
perbole of  self-abasement,  have  denominated 
themselves  aeroanU  cf  the  $eroant$  of  God.  And 
yet  they  have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  always  sur- 
passed the  disciple  they  profess  to  follow,  in  the 
display  of  this  apostolic  grace. 

Nor  is  the  appearance  of  this  quahty  any  in- 
fallible proof  of  its  existence.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  affability  to  the  poor  pro- 
duced  as  an  undoubted  evidence  of  the  humility 
of  the  affluent  The  act,  indeed,  is  always  amia- 
ble, whatever  be  the  motive ;  but  still  the  ex- 
pression is  equivocal.  Does  it  not  sometimes 
too  much  resemble  that  septennial  exhibition  of 
humility  which  calls  forth  so  much  smiling  con- 
descension from  the  powerful,  while  it  convejrs 
*  an  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart?' 
The  one  enjoys  the  brief,  but  keen  delight,  of 
reviling  his  superiors  with  impunity,  with  the 
better  gratification  of  conferring  favours  instead 
of  receiving  them ;  the  other,  like  Dryden'e 
Achitophel,  *  bowing  popularly  low,'  wins  by  his 
courtesy,  that  favour,  which  he  would  not  per- 
haps have  obtained  by  his  merit  But  the  cur- 
tain  soon  closes  on  the  personated  scene  r — ^tfae 
next  day,  both  fall  back  into  their  natural  cha- 
racter and  condition.  The  periodical  condescen- 
sion at  oDce  reinstates  itself  into  seven  year's 
dignity,  while  the  independent  elector  cheerfully 
resumes  his  place  in  his  dependent  class,  till  the 
next  Saturnalia  again  invite  to  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  character. 

Where  the  difference  of  condition  is  obviously 
great,  nothing  is  lost,  and  something  ma^  be 
gained  by  familiarity :  the  condescension  is  so 
apparent,  that  though  it  properly  excites  both 
admiration  and  gratitude  in  the  indigent,  it  does 
not  infallibly  prove  the  lowliness  of  the  superior. 
The  impassable  gulf  which  separates  the  two 
conditions,  the  immoveable  fences  whieb  esta- 
blish that  distance,  preserve  the  poor  from  en- 
croachment, and  the  rich  from  derogation :  no 
swellings  of  heart  arise  against  the  acknow- 
ledged dependant,  no  dread  df  emulation  against 
the  avowed  inferior.  Even  arrogance  itself  is 
gratified  at  seeing  its  train  augmented  by  so 
amiable  a  thing  as  its  own  kindness.  Notice 
is  richly  repaid  by  panegyric,  and  oondescen- 
sion  finds  it  has  only  stooped  to  rise. — If  we  give 
pleasure  in  order  to  be  paid  with  praise,  we  had 
better  be  less  liberal  that  we  might  be  less  ex- 
acting. The  discreetly  proud  are  aware,  that 
arrogant  manners  bar  up  men's  hearte  against 
them ;  their  very  pride,  therefore,  preserves  them 
from  insolence ;  the  determined  object  being  -to 
gain  hearts,  and  their  good  sense  telling  them 
that  a  haughty  demeanor  is  not  the  way  to  gain 
them,  they  know  how  to  make  the  exterior  affa- 
ble in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  high ;  for  the 
ingenuity  of  pride  has  taught  it,  that  popularity 
is  only  to  be  obtained  by  concealing  the  most 
ofiensive  part  of  itself.    Thus  it  can  retain  its 
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natare  and  fratlfy  its  spirit,  witboat  the  arro- 
gant display  by  whicb  vulgar  pride  disguats, 
and,  by  disgusting,  loses  its  aim. 

The  true  test  is,  how  the  same  person  feels, 
and  how  he  conducts  himself,  towards  him  whose 
claims  come  in  competition  with  his  own — who 
treads  on  his  heels  in  his  pretensions,  or  sur- 
passes  him  in  his  success — who  is  held  up  as 
nis  rival  in  genius,  in  reputation,  in  fortune,  in 
display — who  runs  the  race  with  him  and  out- 
strips him.  More  severe  will  be  the  test,  when 
thetx>mpetitor  is  *  his  own  familiar  friend,*  who 
was  his  equal,  perhaps  his  inferior,  in  the  con- 
test for  academical  honours,  but  is  now  a  more 
fortunate  candidate  for  the  prizes  which  the 
world  distributes,  or  his  decided  conqueror  on 
the  professional  Arena. 

His  humility  is. put  to  the  trial,  when  he  hears 
another  extolled  for  the  very  quality  on  which 
he  most  values  himself-— commended  for  some- 
thing in  which  he  would,  if  he  dared,  monopo- 
lize commendation — it  is  tried  when  he  sees 
that  a  man  of  merit  has  pri^pered  in  an  enter- 
prise in  which  he  has  failed,  or  when  he  is  call- 
ed upon  for  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge 
(Mie  who,  though  below  him  in  general  charac- 
ter, is  still  his  superior  in  this  particular  respect 
— ^it  is,  when,  in  some  individual  instance,  this 
competitor  has  promoted  the  public  good  by  a 
means  which  he  had  declared  to  be  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  end. 

Thb  true  Christian  will  be  humble  in  propor- 
tion to  the  splendor  of  his  endowments.  Humi- 
lity does  not  require  him  to  stupify  or  disavow 
his  understanding,  and  thus  disqualify  or  indis- 
pose  him  for  great  active  duties.  If  he  possesses 
talents,  he  is  not  unconscious  of  them,  but,  in- 
stead of  exulting  in  the  possession,  he  is  abased 
that  he  has  not  turned  them  to  better  account, 
he  is  habitually  thinking  how  he  can  most  es- 
sentially serve  God  with  his  own  gifl.  Sensible 
that  he  owes  every  thing  to  bis  divine  Benefac- 
tor, he  feels  that  be  has  not  made  him  the  return 
to  which  he  was  bound,  and  that  his  gratitude 
bears  little  proportion  to  his  mercies ;  so  that  the 
▼ery  review  of  his  abilities  and  possessions, 
which  inflates  the  hearts  of  others,  only  deepens 
his  humility,  only  fills  his  mind  with  a  fuller 
sense  of  his  own  defect  of  love  and  thankfulness. 
Every  distinction,  instead  of  intoxicating  him, 
only  augments  his  sense  of  dependence,  magni- 
fies his  weight  of  obligation,  increases  his  feel- 
ing of  accountableness.  His  humility  has  a 
double  excitement :  he  receives  every  blessing 
as  the  gifl  of  God  though  the  merits  of  his  Son ; 
it  is  increased  by  the  reflection,  that  such  is  his 
nnworthiness,  he  dares  not  even  supplicate  the 
mercy  of  his  Creator  but  through  the  interces- 
sion of  a  Mediator :  *  where  is  boasting  then  ? 
it  is  excluded.* — Not  only  on  account  of  any 
ffood  he  may  have,  but  also  on  account  of  evils 
from  which  he  has  been  preserved,  he  acknow- 
ledges himself  indebted  to  divine  assistance ;  so 
that  his  escapes  and  deliverances,  as  well  as  his 
virtues  and  successes,  are  subjects  of  gratitude 
rather  than  of  self-exultation. 

It  will  not  be  departing  from  the  present  ob- 
ject, if  \9t  contrast  the  quality  under  considera- 
tion with  its  opposite.  While  humility  is  never 
at  variance  with  itself,  pride  is  a  very  inconsist- 


ent principle.  It  knows  not  onl^  how  to  assame 
the  garb  of  the  attribute  to  which  it  u  opposed, 
but  even  descends  to  be  abjec^  which  humility 
never  is.  Consider  it  on  one  side,  nothing  is  so 
self-supported ;  survey  it  on  the  other,  you  will 
perceive  that  nothing  is  so  dependent,  so  fiill^  of 
claims,  so  exacting,  so  incapable  of  subsisting 
on  itself.  It  is  made  up  of  extrinsic  appendages; 
it  leads  a  life  of  mendicity ;  it  stoops  to  beg  the 
alms  of  other  men*s  rood  opinion  for  its  daily 
bread.  It  is  true,  the  happiness  of  a  proud  man, 
if  he  have  rank,  arises  from  an  idea  of  his  own 
importance ;  but  still,  to  feed  and  maintain  this 
greedy  self-importance,  he  must  look  around 
him.  His  pleasures  are  derived,  not  so  much 
from  his  personal  enjoyments  as  from  his  supe« 
riority  to  others ;  not  so  much  from  what  he 
possesses,  as  from  the  respect  his  possessions 
inspire.  As  he  cannot  entirely  support  bis  feel- 
ings  of  greatness  by  what  he  finds  in  himself; 
he  supplies  the  deficiency  by  looking  backward 
to  his  ancestors,  and  downward  upon  his  train.— 
With  all  his  self-consequence,  he  is  reduced  to 
borrow  his  dignity  from  the  merits  of  the  one, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  other.  By  thus  multi- 
plying  himself,  he  feels  not  only  individually, 
but  numerically,  great.  These  foreign  aids  and 
adjuncts  help  him  to  enlarge  the  space  he  filli 
in  his  own  imagination,  and  he  is  meanly  con- 
tented to  be  admired  for  what  is,  in  effect,  no 
part  of  himself. — This  sentiment  is,  however, 
by  no  means  limited  to  rank  or  riches. 

If  the  penury  of  pride  drives  it  to  seek  its  all* 
ment  in  the  praise  of  others,  it  is  chiefly  because 
we  want  their  good  opinion  to  confirm  us  in  that 
which  we  have  of  ourselves.  When  we  secretly 
indulge  in  reckoning  up  the  testimonies  we  have 
collected  to  our  worth,  it  is  because  we  like  to 
bring  as  many  witnesses  as  we  can  muster,  that 
we  may  have  their  approving  verdict  in  addi- 
tional proof  that  our  judgment  was  right  In 
fact,  we  think  better  of  ourselves  in  proportion 
as  we  contrive  to  make  more  people  think  well 
of  us.  But,  however  large  the  circle  which 
*  high  imaginations'  draw  round  the  individual 
self  in  the  centre,  we  can  really  occupy  no  more 
than  onr  allotted  space ;  we  may  indeed  change 
our  position,  but,  in  shifting  it,  we  fill  no  more 
than  we  fillied  already,  for  by  the  removal  we 
lose  as  much  as  we  gain. 

It  is  an  humbling  truth,  that  the  most  power- 
ful talents  are  not  seldom  accompanied  with  ve- 
hement  passions,  that  a  brilliant  imagination  is 
too  frequently  associated  with  nngoverned  ap- 
petites. Neither  human  reason,  nor  motives 
merely  moral,  are  commonly  found  to  keep  these 
impetdous  usurpers  in  order;  the  strength  of 
men*s  passions  tempting  them  to  violate  the 
rules  which  the  strength  of  their  judgment  has 
laid  down. — Nature  cannot  operate  without  its 
own  sphere.  What  is  natural  in  the  intellect, 
will  not,  of  itself,  govern  what  is  natural  in  the 
appetite.  If  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  is  sub- 
dued,  it  is  not  without  the  holy  Spirit  assisting 
the  higher.  Wit,  especially  has  such  a  tendency 
to  lead  astray  the  mind  which  it  embellishes, 
that  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
grace,  when  men,  whose  shining  talents  make 
virtue  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others,  reject  them- 
selves *  high  thoughts  engendering  pride  **  whea 
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they,  on  whoie  tips  the  attention  of  othen  hann 
with  delight,  can,  theroselvea,  by  this  divinely 
infaeed  principle,  *  bring  every  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ* 

There  is  no  quality  so  ready  to  saspect,  and 
so  prompt  to  accuse,  as  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  there  is  no  fault  which  a  proud  man 
so  readily  charges  upon  others  as  pride;  espe- 
cially if  the  person  accused  possess  those  dis- 
tinctions and  accomplishments,  the  possession 
of  which  would  make  the  accuser  proud.  Men 
full  of  themselves,  are  disposed  to  fancv  others 
deficient  in  attention  to  them ;  and  as  it  never 
occurs  to  them  why  those  attentions  are  with- 
held, they  have  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  neglect,  but  to  charge  the  neglector  with 
being  envious  of  their  qualities,  or  vain  of  his 
own.  With  that  deep  humility,  which  is  the 
ground-work  of  his  profession,  the  Christian 
alone  attains  to  real  dignity  of  character.  If 
we  reckon  those  men  great  who  rise  hish,  and 
make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  world,  how 
much  higher  is  his  claim  to  greatness  who  looks 
down  on  what  the  others  glory  in ;  who  views 
with  indifference  the  things  to  which  the  world 
accounts  it  greatness  to  aspire,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  greatness  to  attaiur 

The  proud  man,  bv  not  cordially  falling  in 
with  the  Christian  scheme — which^  if  he  tho- 
roughlv  adopted,  would  shrink  to  nothing  these 
bloateo  fancies-— contracts,  in  efi[ect,  the  dura^ 
tion  of  his  existence,  and  reduces  to  almoet  no- 
thing the  sphere  in  which  his  boasted  dignity 
is  to  be  exercised.  The  theatre  on  which  he  is 
satisfied  to  act,  is  limited  to  the  narrow  stage 
of  this  world ;  and  even  on  this  vanishing  scene, 
how  far  are  the  generality  from  being  consider- 
able actors !  Pride,  therefore,  is  something 
worse  than  fktuity,  for  whether  the  stake  be 
high  or  low,  it  is  sure  to  play  a  losing  game.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  lot  will  be  most  terrible; 
his,  who,  having  performed  an  obscure  and  pain- 
ful part  in  this  short  drama,  and  having  neglect- 
ed  to  seek  that  kingdom  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  closes  his  fife  and  hopes  together ;  or 
his,  who,  having  had  a  conspicuous  part  assign- 
ed him  here,  submits,  when  the  curtain  drops, 
not  merely  to  be  nothing :  but  oh !  how  much 
worse  than  nothing !  Absorbed  in  the  illusions 
and  decorations  of  this  shifting  spectacle,  or  in- 
toxicated with  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  the 
interminable  scenes  which  lie  beyond  the  ^ravo, 
.though,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  disbelieved, 
have  been  totally  neglected  to  be  taken  into  his 
brief  reckoning. 

Now,  if  pridis  were  really  a  generous  princi- 
ple, if  its  tumour  were  indeed  greatness,  surely 
the  soul  which  entertains  it  would  exert  its 
enetgies  on  a  grand  scale !  If  ambition  were 
indeed  a  noble  sentiment,  would  it  not  be  point- 
ed to  the  noblest  objects ;  would  it  not  be  direct- 
ed to  the  sublimest  end  7  Would  not  the  mind 
which  is  filled  with  it,  achieve  a  loftier  flight  T 
Would  it  stoop  to  be  cooped  up  within  the  scanty 
precincts  of  a  perishing  world  7  True  aqibition 
would  raise  its  votary  above  the  petty  projects 
which  every  accident  may  overturn,  and  every 
breath  destroy ;  which  a  few  months  may^  and 
a  ft w  years  mutt,  terminate.  It  would  set  him 
npoii  reflectiiig,  that  all  the  elevation  of  intellect. 


all  the  depth  of  erudition,  all  the  ftoperiority  of 
rank,  all  the  distinction  of  riches  is  only  held  by 
the  attenuated  thread  that  attaches  him  to  thiB 
world — a  world  which  is  itself  ^  hung  upon  no- 
thing.* True  ambition  would  instruct  him,  that 
he  is  not  really  great  who  is  not  great  for  eter- 
nity— that  to  know  the  height  and  depth,  the 
length  and  breadth,  of  the  knowle^  of  God, 
and  of  his  eternal  love  in  Christ  Aens,  is  tho 
consummation  of  all  knowledge,  the  top  of  all 
greatness,  the  substance  of  all  riches,  the  sum 
of  all  wisdom;  that  the  only  object  sufficientlT 
capacious  to  satisfy  the^:rBsping  desires,  to  fill 
the  hungering  soul  of  man,  is  that  iromortality 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  That 
state  which  has  God  m  its  portion,  and  eternity 
for  its  duration,  is  alone  commensurate  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  soul  redeeme'd  by  the  bkiod  of 
Christ  This  holy  ambition  would  show  him, 
that  there  is  a  littleness  in  whatever  has  faounda. 
ries — a  penury  in  every  thin^  of  which  we  oaa 
count  the  value— an  insignificance  in  all  of 
which  we  perceive  the  end. 

Let  it,  then,  ever  be  considered  as  a  destitn- 
tion  of  true  greatness,  practically  to  blot  out 
eternity  from  its  plan.  As  a  consequence,  let 
that  be  truly  designated  *the  wisdom  from 
above,*  which  makes  eternity  the  grand  feature 
in  the  aspect  of  our  existence.  And  this  ambi- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  is  the  exclusive  furoperty 
of  the  humble  Christian.  HU  desires  are  illi. 
mitable— lAs  disdains  the  scanty  bounds  of  time 
— he  leaps  the  narrow  confines  of  space.  He  it 
is  who  monopolizes  ambition.  Hi$  aims  soar  a 
bolder  flight--Ai«  aspirations  are  sustained  on  a 
stronger  pinion — hU  views  extend  to  an  immea- 
suraUe  distance — hU  hopes  rest  in  an  intermi- 
nable duration. 

Yet  if  his  felicity  does  not,  like  that  of  secn^ 
lar  ambition,  depend  on  popular  breath,  still  it 
subsists  on  dependence.  It  subsists  upon  a  trust 
which  never  disappoints—upon  a  mercy  which 
is  never  exhausted — ^upon  a  promise  which  ne- 
ver deceives— upon  the  strength  of  an  arm 
which  *  soattereth  the  proud  in  the  imagination 
of  their  hearts*— <m  a  benignity  which  *  exalieth 
the  meek  and  humble*— on  a  liberality,  which, 
in  opposition  to  worldly  generosity,  'fills  the 
hungry  alone  with  good  things,*  and  which, 
contrary  to  human  vanity,  aenos  only  *  the  rich 
empty  away.' 

Humility  is  an  attribute  of  such  antipathy  to 
the  original  oonstitution  of  our  nature,  that  no 
princifue  ean  possiUy' produce  it  in  its  fuU  ex- 
tent, and  bring  it  to  its  complete  maturity,  but 
that  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  No  spirit 
short  of  this  can  enable  us  to  submit  our  under- 
standing, to  subdue  our  will,  to  resign  our  indo* 
pendence,  to  renounce  ourselves. 

This  principle  not  only  teaches  us  to  bow 
to  the  authority  and  yield  to  the  providence  of 
God,  but  inculcates  the  still  harder  lesson  of 
submitting  to  be  saved  in  the  only  way  He 
has  appointed — a  way  which  lays  pride  in  the 
dust  If  even,  in  the  true  servants  of  God,  this 
submission  is  sometimes  interrupted— if  we  too 
naturally  recede  ftom  it— if  we  too  wluctantly 
return  to  it,  it  is  still  owing  to  the  remains  of 
pride,  the  master  sin ;  a  sin  too  slowly  discard- 
ed even  from  the  renewed  nature.   This  partial 
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«oiK|aM(  of  tbe  stofaibani  will,  thk  imperfect  ra- 
•ignation,  this  impeded  obedience,  eren  in  the 
r(»l  Chriitian,  ie  an  abiding  proof  that  we  want 
fiirther  humbling,  a  roortifyinf  CYidence  that  oar 
hearts  are  not  yet  completely  broii|^ht  under 
the  dominion  of  our  principles. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

« 

OnRiUnmenL 

An  old  French  wit  says,  that '  ambition  itself 
might  teach  as  to  love  retirement,  as  there  is 
nowing  which  so  much  hates  to  Imtc  compan- 
ioDs.*  Cowley  corrects  this  sentiment  with  one 
eqoall?  lively  and  more  sound,  that  *  ambition, 
indeed,  detests  to  have  company  on  either  side, 
bot  delights  above  all  things  in  a  train  behind, 
«nd  ashers  before.*  To  seek  thereibre  a  retreat 
till  we  have  got  rid  of  this  ambition,  to  fly  to 
retirement  as  a  scene  of  pleasure  or  improve- 
ment, till  the  bve  of  the  world  is  eradicated 
fiom  the  heart,  or  at  least  tiU  this  eradication  is 
its  predominant  desire,  will  only  condoct  the 
discontented  mind  to  a  long  train  of  fresh  dis- 
appointments,  in  addition  to  that  series  of  vex- 
ations of  which  it  has  so  constantly  complained 
in  the  world. 

The  amiable  writer  already  referred  to,  who 
has  as  much  unaffected  elegance  and  good  sense 
in  his  prose  works,  as  false  taste  and  unnatural 
wit  in  his  poetry,  seems  not  to  be  quite  accu- 
rate when  he  insists  in  fevour  of  bis  beloved 
solitude  that  *a  minister  of  state  has  not  so 
much  business  in  public  as  a  Wise  man  has  in 
private ;  the  one,*  says  he,  *  has  but  part  of  the 
affairs  of  one  nation,  tlie  other  has  all  the  works 
of  God  and  nature  under  his  consideration.  But 
sorely  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between 
our  having  great  works  under  our  consideration, 
and  having  them  under  our  control.  He  assigns, 
indeed,  high  motives  fer  the  purposes  of  retreat, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  assign  the  highest 
Should  he  not  have  added  in  conjunction  with 
the  objects  he  enumerates,  what  should  be  the 
leading  object  of  the  retirement  of  the  good 
man,  the  study  of  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  of 
inanimate  nature ;  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of 
the  works  of  God? 

He  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of 
mankind,  till  he  is  weary  both  of  the  study  and 
of  its  object,  will,  with  a  justly  framed  mind,  be 
well  prepared  for  retirement  He  will  delight 
in  it  as  an  occasion  for  cultivating  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  his  Maker  and  with 
himself.  He  will  seek  it  not  merely  as  the  vrell- 
earned  reward  of  a  life  of  labour,  bot  as  a  scene, 
which,  while  it  advances  his  present  comfort, 
furnishes  him  with  better  means  of  preparing 
for  a  better  life.  We  often  hear  of  the  neces- 
sity  of  being  qualified  for  the  world ;  and  this  is 
the  grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  children, 
overlooking  the  difficult  duty  of  qualifying  them 
for  retirement  But  if  part  of  the  immense 
pains  which  are  taken  to  fit  them  for  the  com- 
pany of  others,  were  employed  in  fitting  them 
for  their  own  company,  in  teaching  them  the 
dotiM  of  solitnde  as  weU  as  of  society,  this  earth 


would  be  a  happier  riaee  than  it  is ;  a  traininr 
suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brief  duration,  would 
be  a  better  preparatory  etndy  for  a  world  which 
will  have  no  end. 

Leitvre  wUh  dignity  is  a  classic  phraso 
which  carries  to  the  taste  and  to  the  heart  the 
mingled  ideas  of  repose,  elegance,  and  literature. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  honourable  state  of  enjoyment 
It  has  been  song  by  the  poet,  and  eztoUed  by 
the  philoeopher.  Its  delights  have  been  echoed 
by  thoee  who  seek  it,  end  by  those  that  shun  it; 
by  those  who  desire  its  possession,  and  by  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  its  praise ;  by  those  who 
foond  their  fondness  on  a  happy  experience,  and 
by  thoee  who  had  rather  admire  than  enjoy  it 

Tumult,  indeed,  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  great 
impediment  to  that  interior  peace,  without 
wMch  outward  stiUnees  is  of  little  valoe.  But 
let  us  bear  In  mind  that  it  is  more  easy  to  ee< 
cape  from  the  tumult  of  the  world  than  of  the 
passions.  Before,  therefore,  we  expect  imma* 
nit^  from  care  in  our  projected  retreat,  let  us  in- 

n9  what  is  our  object  in  retiring.  We  may 
ive  ourselves  in  this  pursuit  as  we  have 
done  in  others.  We  may  nncy  we  are  retiring 
from  motives  of  religion,  when  we  are  only 
seeking  a  more  agreeable  mode  of  life.  Or  we 
m^  be  flyinff,  from  duty,  when  we  flmev  we 
are  ^flying  from  temptation.  We  may  natter 
ourselvee  we  are  seeaing  the  means  of  piety, 
when  we  are  only  running  away  from  the 
perplexities  of  our  situation ;  from  trials  which 
make,  perhaps  a  part  of  our  duty.  To  dis- 
like these  is  natural ;  to  desire  to  escape  from 
them  is  innocent,  generally /laudable.  Only  let 
us  not  persuade  ourselvee  that  we  are  influenc- 
ed by  one  motive  when  we  are  acting  from 
another.  The  design  may  be  even  good,  bot 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  its 
being  better  than  it  is.  Let  us  not  boast  that 
we  are  making  a  sacrifice  to  doty,  when  we 
are  consulting,  however  innocently,  our  own 
ease  or  convenience.  In  retreating  into  the 
country  finr  peace  of  mind,  the  temper  yon 
would  find  you  must  carry  thither.  Thoee  who 
retire  on  no  other  princi|ue  bnt  |o  escape  trouble 
without  turning  their  leisure  to  the  benefits  it 
is  calculated  to  impart,  are  happy  only  on  the 
low  oondition  of  being  useless.  If  we  retire 
upon  the  motive  of  'Soul  take  thine  ease,* 
though  neither  covetoosness  nor  sensuality  be 
the  prompting  principle,  if  our  object  be  a  sloth- 
fill  indulgence,  a  retirement  which  does  not  in- 
volve benefit  to  others,  as  well  as  improvement 
to  ourselves,  we  foil  of  the  sreat  purpose  for 
which  we  came  into  the  wond,  for  which  we 
withdrew  from  it 

Bot  while  we  advert  to  the  highest  object  as 
the  best,  we  are  hr  from  insinuating  that  the 
taste,  especially  so  right  a  taste,  may  not  be  in- 
dulged iVom  motives  of  an  inferior  nature ;  fer 
from  thinking  that  we  are  not  justified  in  pre- 
ferring a  tranquil  to  a  bustling  scene,  and  adopt- 
ing a  more  rational,  even  if  it  be  not  a  more 
religious  plan  of  life.  There  is  something  al- 
most like  virtue  in  the  good  taste  which  prefers 
it ;  only,  that  as  in  intellectuals,  good  taste  must 
have  its  substratum  in  good  sense,  so  in  morals 
it  should  have  its  substratum  in  principle-  But 
if  any  one  thinks  that  merely  by  retiring  tkom 
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the  world,  he  shall  get  rid  of  hie  own  evil  tem- 
pers, solitude  is  the  worst  choice  he  could  maJce. 
It  may  indeed,  throuf^h  the  grace  of  God,  be 
made  eventually  beneficial ;  for  though  his  in- 
terior burthen,  so  far  from  being  lightened,  will 
be  more  oppressively  felt,  yet  its  very  oppres- 
siveness,  by  leading  him  to  look  into  the  cause, 
may  lead  to  its  removal ;  he  may  be  drawn  to 
religbn  to  get  rid  of  himself,  as  he  was  driven 
to  retirement  to  get  rid  of  his  cares. 

No  second  causes  act  but  by  the  direction  df 
the  first  The  visible  works  of  God,  though  so 
admirably  calculated  to  stir  up  devotion  in  the 
heart,  have  not  commonly,  especially  when 
habit  makes  them  familiar,  been  found  to  pro- 
duce this  eSkcL  Some  of  the  school  divines 
made  a  just  distinction,  when  they  compared 
inanimate  and  intelligent  beings,  m  refbr«ioe 
to  the  supreme  Creator,  by  saying  that  the  one 
<mly  exhibit  the  fbosteps  of  God,  while  the  other 
represent  his  face. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  omnipo- 
tent Bounty,  not  only  to  spread  the  earth  with 
a  rich  profusion  of  whatever  is  neces«ary  and 
pleasant  to  animate  life,  but  with  whatever 
might  invite  to  contemplative  and  intellectual 
life ;  not  only  to  sustain  but  to  gratify ;  not  only 
to  nourish  but  to  improve :  by  endless  variety, 
awakening  curiosity,  and  by  curiosity  exciting 
reaeardr.  The  country  is  favourable  to  the 
study  of  natural  history ;  furnishing  both  the 
leisure  and  the  materials.  It  sets  the  mind 
upon  thinking,  that  if  the  objects  of  God*s  crea- 
tion are  so  wonderful,  JRnudf  how  wondrous 
then* 

The  mind,  indeed,  which  is  looking  out  for 
good,  finds  *  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
erery  thing.*  To  minds  of  an  opposite  make, 
use  destroys  the  effect,  even  if  novelty  had  pro- 
duced  it  Little  habituated  to  reflection,  the|r 
Mon  learn  to  behold  a  grove  of  oaks  with  no 
higher  feeling  than  a  street  of  shops,  and  are  as 
little  soothed  with  the  murmurs  of  a  rivulet,  as 
with  the  clatter  of  hackney  coaches.  Where 
•bth  predominates  in  the  character,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  retreat  from  which  we  had 
promised  ourselves  so  much  advantage,  as  fur- 
nishing  a  refuge  for  idleness  rather  than  a  place 
ftr  re&etion.  If  vanity  and  vivacity  predomi- 
nate,  we  shall  value  the  loveliest  scenery  we 
have  been  embellishing,  rather  as  means  to 
attract  company  and  commendation,  that  as  a 
help  to  assist  our  better  thoughts,  and  lift  our 
hearts  to  holy  aspirations. 

Though  piety  is  no  local  thing,  yet  it  has 
locality.  That  being  is  but  a  bid  authority 
whom  Milton  makes  proudly  to  exclaim,  '  The 
mind  is  its  own  place,*  and  the  Stoics  carried 
their  haughty  mental  independence  too  far,  in 
asserting  that  local  circumstances  made  no  dif- 
ierenoe  m  the  condition  of  man.  Retirement 
is  assuredly  favourable  to  the  advancement  of 
the  best  ends  of  our  beinv.  There  the  soul  has 
freer  means  of  examining  into  its  own  state,  and 
its  dependenoe  upon  Grod.  It  has  more  unob- 
structed leisure  for  enjoying  with  its  Maker, 

Communion  sweet,  communion  large  and  bigh, 

It  has  ampler  means  for  reiterating  the  conso- 
eration  of  its  powers  and  faculties  to  him  who 


gave  them,  than  it  could  easily  find  in  the 
broken  snatches  and  uncertain  intervals  which 
busier  scenes  afforded.  But  then  we  must  be 
brought  into  a  state  and  condition  to  reap  bene- 
fit from  retreat  The  paralytic  might  as  reason- 
ably expect  to  remove  his  disease  by  changing 
his  position,  as  the  discontented  to  allay  the 
unruly  motions  of  a  distempered  mind  merely 
by  retiring  into  the  country. 

A  great  statesman,  whom  many  of  OS  remem- 
ber, ^Her  having  long  filled  a  high  official  situa- 
tion  with  honour  and  ability,  l^gan  at  length 
impatiently  to  look  forward  to  the  happy  period 
when  he  should  he  exonerated  from  the  toils  of 
offioe.  He  pathetically  lamented  the  incessant 
interruptions  which  distracted  him,  even  in  the 
intervals  of  public  business.  He  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed to  a  friend  of  the  author,  how  ardently 
he  longed  to  be  discharged  from  the  oppressive 
weight  of  his  situation,  and  to  consecrate  his 
remaining  days  to  repose  and  literature.  At 
length  one  of  those  revolutions  in  party,  which 
so  many  desire,  and  by  which  so  few  are  satis- 
fied, transferred  him  to  the  scene  of  his  wishes. 
He  flew  to  his  rural  seat,  but  he  soon  found  that 
the  sources  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked, 
failed  in  their  power  of  qpnferring  the  promised 
enjoyment;  his  ample  park  yielded  him  no 
gratification  but  what  it  had  yielded  him  in 
town,  without  the  present  drawback ;  there  he 
had  partaken  of  his  vension  without  the  incum- 
brance of  its  solitude.  His  Hamadryads,  hav- 
ing no  despatches  to  present,  and  no  votes  to 
ouBTt  soon  grew  insipid.  The  stillness  of  re* 
treat  became  insupporuble ;  and  he  frankly  de- 
clared to  the  friend  above  alluded  to,  that  such 
was  to  him  the  blank  of  life,  that  the  only 
relief  he  ever  felt  was  to  hear  a  rap  at  the  door. 
Though  he  had  before  gladly  snatched  the  little 
leisure  of  a  hurried  life  for  reading,  yet  when 
life  became  all  leisure,  books  had  lost  their  pow- 
er  to  interest  Study  could  not  fill  a  mind 
long  kept  on  the  stretch  by  great  concerns  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  prime  mover.  The 
history  of  other  times  could  not  animate  a  spirit 
habitually  quickened  by  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest  in  actual  events. — There  is  a  quality  in 
our  nature  strongly  iudicative  that  we  were 
formed  for  active  and  useful  purposes.  These, 
though  of  a  calmer  kind,  may  be  still  pursued 
in  retirement  under  the  influence  of  the  onlr 
principle  powerful  enouffh  to  fill  the  heart  whicL 
fancies  itself  emptied  of  the  world.  Religion  is 
that  motive  yet  quieting  principle,  which  alone 
delivers  a  man  from  perturbation  in  the  world, 
and  inanity  in  retirement ;  without  it,  he  will 
in  the  one  case  be  hurried  into  impetuosity,  or 
in  the  other  be  sunk  into  stagnation.  But  re- 
ligion  long  neglected  *  will  not  come  when  you 
do  call  for  it*  Perhaps  the  noble  person  did 
not  call. 

It  is  an  obvious  improvement  in  the  taste  and 
virtue  of  the  present  day,  jthat  so  many  of  our 
dictators  retire,  not  to  the  iutf,  but  to  the 
plough;  that  they  make  an  honourable  and 
pleasant  exchange  of  the  cares  and  vexations  of 
political  life  for  the  tranquil  and  useful  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  Such  pursuits  yield  comparative 
repose,  and  produce  positive  good.  Besides  this, 
the  modern  Cincinnatus  will  have  the  gratifica- 
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ticm  of  finding  how  much  he  hat  gained  by  the 
change  in  his  choice  of  instruments,  for  he  will 
see  that  *  all  shefep  and  oxen,  yea  and  all  beasts 
of  the  field,*  are  far  less  perverse,  faithless  and 
intractable  than  the  indocile  human  agents  whom 
he  has  been  so  long  labouring  to  break  in,  and 
bring  under  the  yoke. 

But  whatever  he  may  have  gained  in  these 
respects,  if  the  philoeophical  and  political  agri- 
culturist do  not  make  it  part  of  his  arrangement, 
as  we  hope  he  does,  that  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal  piety  shall  divide  his  time  and  his  thoughts 
with  the  cultivation  of  his  paternal  acres,  he  will 
not  find  his  own  passions  more  tractable,  his 
own  appetites  more  subdued,  his  own  temfwrs 
better  i^pgulated,  because  the  theatre  in  which 
they  are  exercised  is  changed  from  contentious 
senates  to  bloominj;  meadows.  There  is  no 
power  in  the  loveliest  scenery  to  give  that  cha- 
racter to  the  mind  on  which  its  peace  depends. 
It  is  true  his  innocent  occupations  will  divert 
ambition,  but  it  requires  a  more  powerful  opera- 
tion to  cure  it.  Ambition  is  an  intermittent :  it 
may,  indeed,  be  cooled,  but  without  piety  it  will 
be  cooled  as  the  patient  in  an  ague  is  cooled  *  in 
the  well  day  between  the  two  fits,*  he  will  be 
looking  back  on  the  ftver  he  has  escaped,  and 
forward  to  that  which  he  is  anticipating.  There 
is  but  one  tonic  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  paroxysm.  He  will  find  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Bible  not  less  compatible  than  that  of 
the  Georgics  with  this  interesting  occupation. 
While  he  is  actually  enjoying  the  lovely  living 
images  under  which  the  inspired  writers  repre- 
eent  the  most  delightful  truths  of  religion,  he 
may  realize  the  analogies  intellectually,  he  may 
be,  indeed,  conducted  *  to  green  pastures'  and  led 
beside  *  the  still  waters  of  comfort*  in  the  highest 
sense  of  those  beautiful  metaphors. 

What  a  blessing  is  it  to  mankind,  when  they, 
whose  large  domains  confer  on  them  such  ex- 
tensive local  influence,  give  their  views  a  wider 
range,  and  take  in  an  ampler  compass  of  bene- 
ficial patronage ;  when  they  crown  their  exer- 
tions ibr  the  public  good  by  the  pious  education 
of  their  young  dependants,  by  promoting  the 

frowth  of  Christianity  as  assiduously  as  the 
reed  of  sheep ;  by  extending  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  to  the  moral  cultivation  of  those  whom 
Providence,  having  committed  to  their  protec- 
tion  for  that  very  purpose,  will  require  at  their 
hands. 

With  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Grod,  let  it  be 
olwerved  how  many  of  these  great  persons,  with 
a  spirit  more  honourable  to  them  than  their  co- 
ronets or  any  earthly  distinctions,  have  stood 
forward  as  the  avowed  patrons  of  the  noble  In- 
stitution  for  dispersing  the  Bible  into  all  coun- 
tries, afler  having  transfused  it  into  every  dia- 
lect of  every  language.  When  we  consider  the 
object,  and  view  the  rapidity,  and  trace  the  suc- 
cess, are  we  not  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that 
we  see  the  Angel  in  the  Revelation  fiying  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  carrying  Mhe  everlasting  Gos- 
pel to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  in  the  earth, 
and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people.** 

*  Mav  an  old  and  attacbr^d  member  of  the  Socir^ty  for 
promoting  Chrivtian  Knowledge  be  allowed  to  offiir  her 
opinion  (tbougb  irrelevant  to  lbs  subject  of  tbia  ebap. 


It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  to  warm  the  coldest 
and  to  soflen  the  hardest  heart,  to  behold  men 
of  the  first  rank  and  talents,  statesmen  who  have 
never  met  but  to  oppose  each  other,  orators  who 
have  never  spoken  but  to  differ,  each  strenuous 
in  what  is  presumed  he  believes  riffbt,  renoun- 
cing every  interfering  interest,  sacrificing  every 
jarring  opinion,  forgetting  all  in  whi<m  tbev 
diflfered,  and  thinking  only  on  that  in  which 
they  agree  ;  each  reconciled  to  hio  brother  and 
leaving  hi§  gift  at  the  altar^  offering  up  evtrj 
reientment  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Cross  I  There 
might  be  two  opinions  how  men  should  be  g<^ 
verned,  there  can  be  but  one — whether  they 
should  be  saved. 

We  ought  not  to  doubt  that  a  portion  of  that 
generous  zeal  with  which  they  disseminate  the 
word  of  life  to  others,  will  be  exerted  in  in- 
creasing their  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
it.  To  dispense  the  grand  instrument  of  salva- 
tion to  others,  forgetful  of  our  own  interest  in  it, 
is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  disinterest- 
edness would  be  criminal :  while  here  to  parti- 
cipate ia  the  blessing  we  bestow,  is  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  in  which  self-love  is  truly  ho- 
nourable. May  we,  without  ofience,  without  the 
remotest  idea  of  any.  thing  personal,  hazard  the 
observation  that  it  is  possible  to  be  made  the 
instrument,  not  only  of  temporal,  but  eternal, 
good  to  others,  without  reaping  oursdfres  any 
advantaj^e  from  the  good  we  communicate  7 

It  might  ha?e  supplied  a  thesis  for  disputation 
among  the  whimsical  subtleties  of  the  old  school 
divines,  which  was  the  more  blameable  extreme, 
to  possess  the  Bible  ourselves  without  imparting 
the  blessing  to  others,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
them  without  using  it  ourselves.  Unfortunately 
however,  the  cause  for  casuistry  was  cut  short, 
by  their  refusing  the  Bible  altogether  to  the 
kity. 

It  is  with  relnctance  we  turn  from  subjects 
of  grateful  panegyric  to  those  presented  to  us  by 
the  same  class  of  society  for  animadversion. 
With  regret  we  take  leave  of  scenes  enriched 
and  dignified  by  the  beneficial  presence  and  ex- 
ertions of  their  lords,  for  the  dreary  prospect  of 
deserted  mansions  and  abdicated  homes.  To  not 
a  few  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  their  magnifi- 
cent houses  are  rather  a  cumbrous  app«^age  to 
grandeur,  places  to  which  strangers  resort  to 
admire  the  splendour  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
portraits  of  their  ancestors,  than  what  Provi- 

ter.J  npon  tbs  eomplele  establiRbment  of  tbe  ai^meat 
in  favour  of  tbe  Bible  Society,  ttom  its  not  ii\]iiring  its 
venerable  predecessor  1  It  is  now  obvious  tbat  tbe  bene* 
fits  of  the  new  institution  are  effected  witbout  detri- 
ment to  the  old,  from  its  having  excited  flresb  friends  to 
its  cause,  and  raised  additional  funds  for  its  support. 
Reasoning  indeed  from  analoey,  would  the  benefactor, 
whose  means  were  coropetentlo  both,  refuse  bis  patron- 
age to  tbe  Middlesex  Hospital,  because  be  was  already  a 
subscriber  to  St.  George's  ?  When  be  saw  tbat  other 
contributors  neither  withdrew  nor  diminished,  but  espe- 
cially when  be  saw  tbat  they  augmented  their  bounty  to 
the  elder  establishment,  would  be  not  bid  God  speed  to 
tbe  youngefr?  Would  be  not  rejoice  tbat  a  new  source 
was  opened  for  healing  more  diseases,  for  relieving  mort 
wants  ?  Tn  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  are  not  both  in- 
stitutions streams  issuing  fh>m  tbe  same  fountain  of 
love,  both  flowing  into  the  same  ocean  of  sood?  If  we 
may  be  allowed  tbe  application,  *  tbey  are  diversities  of 
gifts,  burtbe  same  spirit ;'  '  they  are  diflbrcnoes  of  ad- 
ministration, but  it  id  tbe  same  God  tbat  worketh  aU  in 
alL* 
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denoe  intBiiM,  a  rich  aidditMiiial  ingredient  in 
their  own  overBowin^  cap  of  bleasinge.  Their 
•eeta  ere  poeeeeeed  without  being  eniojed.  Tliey 
appear,  indeed,  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
retreat  with  thoee  of  opulence.  But  it  it  only 
appearance.  Do  not  too  manj  of  their  owners 
•trne  to  dispossess  the  scene  of  eferj  attribute 
appended  to  it :  Do  they  not  chiefly  derive  what 
little  Uiey  know  of  the  charms  of  tbe  country 
flrom  tbe  descriptions  of  the  poet^-of  the  diver- 
sities of  landscape  from  the  painters  of  the  opera 
•oenes— of  tbe  delights  of  retirement  firomihe 
moralist,  the  philosopher,  and«  more  Aequently, 
tbe  novelist  ?  They  contrive  to  transfer  to  their 
rural  abodes  every  thin  r  of  the  metropolia,  every 
moveable  appendage  of  rural  beauty.  Like  the 
imperial  Roman  glutton,  who  never  tasted  fish 
but  at  tbe  fartherest  possible  distance  fVoi*  the 
eea,  they  enjoy  the  lovely  products  of  the  con. 
•  aervatory,  jrlowing  with  every  hue,  and  breath- 
ing every  fragrance,  an^  where  but  where  they 
Sow.  The  most  exquisite  flowers  yield  little 
light  till  transported  to  tbe  town  residence. 
TbMe  they  exhsJe  their  sweets  amid  smoky 
lamps,  and  waste  them  on  a  fetid  atmosphere ; 
exhausting  their  beauties  in  the  transient  festi- 
yriij  of  a  single  night,  instead  of  reserving  them 
to  decorate  retreat,  and  add  one  attraction  mofte 
to  the  charms  of  home  and  the  pleasures  of  re- 
tiremeiil. 

With  these  personages,  the  principal  change 
fivm  town  to  country  consists  in  tbe  difference 
between  a  park  and  a  square.  They  bring  to 
one  the  same  tastes,  the  same  amusements,  and 
the  same  inversion  of  hours  which  they  adopted 
in  the  other.  They  lose  the  true  enjoyment  of 
both,  by  contriving  that  neither  town  nor  coun- 
try shall  preserve  any  distinct  character  of  its 
own.  To  some,  indeed,  the  splendid  inheritance 
is  considered  ss  little  more  than  a  commodious 
inn  in  which  lo  repose  in  their  incessant  migra- 
tion  from  the  capital  to  the  watsrinr-plaoe,  and 
from  the  chalybeate  to  tbe  sea ;  wiuiout  having 
the  loo  valid  plea  of  attending  the  sick,  or  being 
tick  themselves. 

But  if  we  compare  the  domestic  scenes  fiom 
which  they  are  hurrying,  with  the  places  to 
which  they  are  resorting,  we  are  inclined  to 
pity  thim  on  the  score  of  taste,  as  much  as  on 
the  loes  of  enjoyment  A  stranger  to  our  man- 
ners who  had  heard  of  the  self^eniaJ  our  reli- 
gion  enjoins,  when  he  compared  what  thev  had 
quitted  with  what  they  are  flying  to,  would  na- 
turally compliment  them  on  the  noble  sacrifice 
which  he  would  conclude  they  bad  made  to  duty. 
He  wpuld  admire  the  zeal  which  prompted  the 
abandonment  of  such  pure  ibr  such  turbid  plea- 
sures :  he  would  admire  the  elevation  of  mind 
which  could  submit  lo  such  unimposed  penance. 
When  he  followed  them  from  the  splendid  man- 
sion to  the  close  and  incommodious  r^idence, 
in  which  a  crowded  season  sometimes  immures 
the  possessors  of  palaces ;  when  he  saw  them  re- 
nounce their  blooming  gardens,  their  stately 
woods,  *  trees  worthy  of  paradise,*  for  unnhaded 
walks  or  artificial  awnings ;  their  bowers  and 
temples  for  the  unsheltered  beach,  open  to  all 
the  rage  of  tbe  dog  star ;  the  dry,  smooth-shaven 
green,  for  sinking  sands  rivalling  the  soil  of 
Arabia,  or  burning  gravel,  which  might  emulate 


queen  Emma's  plouglishareil,  would  he  not  et* 
daim  in  rapture,  surely  these  heroic  ladies  sub- 
mit to  such  privations,  encounter  such  hard- 
ships, make  such  renunciations  from  motives  of 
the  most  sublime  self-denial !  Doubtless  they 
crowd  to  these  jojdess  abodes,  because  they  could 
find  at  home  no  distress  to  be  relieved,  no  inno' 
cence  to  be  protected,  no  wrongs  to  be  redressed, 
no  ignorance  to  be  instructed.  Now,  would  he 
exultingly  add,  I  have  some  practical  experience 
of  the  sacrifices  of  which  disinterested  piety  is 
capable.  Tbe  good  they  roust  be  doing  here  i* 
indeed  a  noble  reoompenoefor  the  pleasure  they 
are  giving  up. 

Unimportant  as  this  gradual  revolutioa  in  our 
habits  may  be  thoogiit,  there  are  fow  things 
which  have  more  contribated  to  lower  the  tone 
both  of  society  and  solitude,  than  this  multiplied 
and  ever  multiplying  scones  of  intermediate  and 
subordinate  dissipation:  When  the  opulent  di- 
vided the  year  between  the  town  and  country 
residence— the  larger  portion  always  assigned 
to  the  latter— being  stationary  in  each,  as  they 
occupied  a  post  of  more  obvious  responsibility, 
they  were  more  likely  to  fulfill  their  dotieSf  than 
in  these  parentheees  between  both.  For  these 
places,  to  persons  who  only  seek  them  as  scenes 
of  diversion  and  not  as  recruits  to  health,  are 
considered  as  furnishing  a  sort  of  suspension 
from  duty  as  well  as  an  exoneration  from  care : 
the  chief  value  of  the  pleasures  they  afford  con- 
sisting in  their  not  being  home-made. 

We  have  little  natural  relish  for  serious  things, 
It  is  one  great  aim  of  religion  to  cure  this  natu- 
ral malady.  It  is  the  great  end  of  dissipated 
pleasures  to  inflame  it.  These  pleasures  forci- 
bly address  themselves  to  the  senses,  and  thus, 
not  only  lower  the  taste,  but  nearly  efface  the 
very  idea  of  spiritual  things.  They  gradually 
persuade  their  votaries,  that  nothing  but  what 
they  receive  through  their  medium  is  reaL 
Where  the  allusions  of  sense  are  allowed  to  make 
Hieir  full  impression,  the  pleasures  of  religion 
appear  merely  visionary ;  faint  shadows  at  first, 
and  afterwards  unexisting  things. 

If  religion  makes  out  certain  pleasures  to  be 
dangerous,  these  pleasures  reven^  themselves 
in  their  turn  by  representing  religion  to  be  dull. 
They  are  adopted  under  the  specious  notion  of 
being  a  relief  fVom  more  severe  employments ; 
whereas  others  less  poignant  would  answer  the 
end  better,  and  exhaust  the  spirit  less.  ,If  the 
effect  of  certain  diversions  only  serves  to  render 
our  return  to  sober  duties  more  reluctant,  and 
the  duties  themselves  insii»d,  if  not  irksome— 
if  we  return  to  them  as  to  that  which,  though 
we  do  not  love,  we  dare  not  omit,  it  is  a  question 
even  in  the  article  of  enjoyment,  whether  we  do 
not  loee  more  than  we  gain  by  any  recreation 
which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  that  disgusting 
which  might  otherwise  have  bMn- delightful. 

Bnt  it  is  never  too  late  for  a  change  of  system, 
provided  that  change  is  not  only  intended,  but 
adopted.  We  would  respectfully  invite  those 
who  have  been  slaves  to  custom,  courageously 
to  break  their  chain.  Let  them  earnestly  solicit 
the  aid  which  is  from  above  on  their  own  honest 
exertions.  Let  them  tear  themselves  fVom^  the 
fascinating  objects  which  have  hitherto  detained 
them  from  making  acquaintance  with  their  own 
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liArts.  It  if  Imt  to  snbmit  heroioally  to  a  little 
dnlness  at  firat,  which  habit  will  convert  into 
pleaaore,  to  enoocmtor  temptation  with  a  reiiit- 
ance  which  will  soon  be  rewarded  with  victory. 
They  will  be  senaible  of  one  anrpriBing  revola- 
tion ;  from  the  period  when  they  be^in  to  inure 
themflelyee  to  their  own  company,  they  will  in- 
■eneibly  dislike  it  leea;  not  so  mnoh  for  the 
goodnew  they  will  And  in  themselves,  as  from 
disooverinff  what  a  fond  of  interestinr  employ, 
raent,  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  in  search, 
their  own  hearts  can  farnish. 

As  the  soratiny  becomes  deeper,  the  improve- 
ment will  become  greater,  till  they  will  grow 
not  BO  much  to  endare  retirement  as  to  rejoice 
in  it,  not  so  much  to  subsist  without  dissipation 
as  to  soar  above  it  If  they  are  not  lo  much  di. 
verted,  they  will  be  less  discomposed.  If  there 
m  fewer  vanities  to  amuse,  there  will  be  fewer 
disorders  to  repair ;  there  will  be  no  longer  that 
struggle  between  indulgence  and  regret,  between 
enjoyment  and  repentance,  between  idleness  and 
oonscience,  which  distracts  many  amiable,  but 
unfixed  minds,  who  feel  the  right  which  they 
have  not  oourage  to  pursue.  There  will  be 
fewer  of  those  inequalities  which  cost  more  pain 
in  filling  up  than  they  afforded  pleasure  in 
creating.  In  their  habits  there  will  be  regulari- 
ty  without  monotony.  There  will  be  a  uniform 
beauty  in  the  even  tiMue  of  life ;  the  web,  though 
not  so  much  spangled,  will  be  more  of  a  piece ; 
if  it  be  less  glittering  in  patohes,  the  design  will 
be  more  elegant ;  if  the  colours  are  leas  glaring, 
they  will  wear  better ;  their  soberness  will  se- 
cure  their  permanence ;  if  they  are  not  gaudy 
when  new,  they  will  be  fresh  to  the  end. 


CHAP.  XV. 
Dangers  and  advaniagei  of  retirement, 

ft 

If  some  prefiir  retirement  as  an  emancipation 
from  troublesome  duties  rather  than  as  a  scene 
of  improvement,  others  choose  it  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  restraint,  and  as  the  surest  mode  of 
indulging  their  inclinations  by  a  life  of  freedom ; 
not  a  freedom  fh>m  the  dangers  of  the  world,  but 
of  following  their  own  wilL  While  we  continue 
in  the  active  world,  while  our  idleness  is  ani- 
mated with  bustle,  decorated  with  splendor,  and 
diversified  with  variety,  we  cheer  our  erroneous 
course  with  the  promise  of  some  day  escaping 
from  it ;  but  when  we  sit  down  in  our  retreat, 
Hin  provided  with  the  well  chosen  materials  of 
whi6h  true  enjoyment  is  al<|ne  compounded,  or 
withput  proposing  to  dedicate  our  retirement  to 
the  obteining  them,  we  are  almost  in  a  more 
hopeless  condition  than  when  we  lived  without 
reflection  in  the  world.  We  were  then  looking 
forward  to  the  privacy  we  now  enjoy,  as  to  a 
scene  of  mental  profit  We  had  in  prospect  a 
point  which,  if  ever  atteined,  would  be  to  us  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life,  a  poet  from  which  we 
should  start  in  a  nobler  race.  But  the  point  is 
attained,  and  the  end  is  neglected.  We  are  set 
down  in  our  ultimate  position. 

But  retirement,  from  which  we  promised  our- 
aelvee  so  mnchf  has  produced  no  chui£e,exoept 
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from  the  idleness  of  tnmiilt  to  that  of  ennui  in 
one  sex,  and  from  levity  to  apathy  in  the  other. 
The  active  life  which  we  had  promised  to  turn 
into  contemplative  life  b  no  improvement^  if  a 
ga^  fcivolity  is  only  transformed  into  a  dull  va-* 
ouity.  In  the  world  we  were  not  truly  active  if 
we  did  little  good ;  in  retirement  we  are  not 
contemplative,  if  contemplation  b  not  exercised 
to  the  b(Bst  purposes.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  re- 
tire from  great  affairs,  if  our  hearte  are  stuffed 
with  such  as  are  insignificant  There  b  less 
hope  of  a  change  in  Uie  mind,  because  there  b 
no  probability  of  a  change  in  the  circumstances 
with  which  this  projectMl  moral  alteration  used 
to  be  connected.  Where  the  outset  was  froth, 
and  the  end  is  feculence,  there  may  be  a  di£for- 
ence,  but  there  is  no  improvement  We  shall 
find  in  retirement,  under  new  modifications,  the 
same  passions,  tempers,  and  weaknesses,  which 
we  had  proposed  to  leave  behind  us,  without  the 
same  pretence  of  wanting  time  to  watch  against 
them.  If  we  settle  down  in  petty  systematic 
trifling,  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  concern,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  b  pursued,  that  makes  the 
difference.  The  scandal  of  a  village,  the  in- 
trigues of  a  little  provincial  town  may  be  enter- 
ed into  with  as  much  warmth,  and  as  little  pro- 
fit, as  the  more  imposing  follies  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Retirement,  therefore,  tltough  so  favourable  to 
virtue,  is  not  without  ite  dangers.  Taste,  and, 
of  course,  conversation,  is  liable  to  degenerate. 
Intellect  is  not  kept  in  exercise.  We  are  too 
apt  to  give  to  insignificant  topics  an  undue  im- 
portance ;  to  become  arbitrary ;  to  impose  oar 
opinions  as  laws ;  to  contract,  with  a  narrownese 
of  thinking,  an  impatience  of  opposition.  Yet, 
while  we  grow  peremptory  in  our  decisions,  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  individual  influ- 
ence ;  whereas,  in  the  worl<f,  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  one  counsellor  is  soon  ^counteracted 
by  that  of  another ;  and  if|  from  the  collision  of 
opposite  sentiments,  we  do  not  strike  out  truth, 
we  experience,  at  least,  the  benefit  of  contradic- 
tion.  If  those  with  whom  we  associate  are  of 
an  inferior  education  and  cast  of  manners,  #re 
shall  insensibly  lower  our  standard,  thinking  it 
sufficiently  high,  if  it  be  above  theirs,  till  weim- 
perceptibi;^  sink  to  their  level  The  aufhor  sftw, 
very  early  in  life,  an  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
in  a  person  who  had  figured  in  the  ranks  of  li- 
torature.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  poety  Dis- 
appointed in  his  ambitious  views  of  rising  in 
the  church,  a  profession  for  which  he  was  fittle 
calculated,  he  took  refuge  in  a  country  parson- 
age. Here  he  affected  to  make  his  f«te  his 
choice.'  On  Sundays  he  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  inferior  part  of  his  audience,  without  touch- 
ing the  hearte  of  the  better  informed ;  and,  da- 
ring the  week,  paid  himself  for  the  world's  ne- 
glect, by  railing  at  it  He  grew  to  dblike  po- 
lished society  for  which  he  Md  been  well  quali- 
fied. He  spent  hb  mornings  in  writing  elegies 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  odes  on  the  de- 
lighto  of  retirement,  and  his  evenings  in  the 
lowest  sensuality  with  the  most  vulgar  and  illi- 
terate of  his  neighbours. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  aspiring  to  beoome 
the  sun  of  our  little  system,  since  the  love  of 
popularity  b  not  exclusively  attecbed  to  pubUo 
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•itaatioDS.  In  the  world,  indeed,  if  there  be  not 
a  real,  there  must  at  least  be  a  spurioas  merit 
to  procare  it,  whereas,  when  there  are  no  com. 
.  petitora,  it  is  easy  to  be  popular ;  to  be  admired 
oy  the  nncoltivated,  and  flattered  by  the  de- 
pendent, may  be  the  attainment  of  the  most  mo- 
derately  gifted.  Let  ue  not,  therefore,  jndgre  of 
ourselyes  by  acolamations,  which  would  equally 
follow  the  worthless,  if  they  filled  the  same  situ- 
atioo.  If  we  do  not  remember  to  distingruish 
between  our  merit  and  our  place,  we  shall  re- 
oeiTO  the  homage,  not  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  or 
a  bait  for  bounty,  but  as  a  tribute  to  excellence. 
From  being  accustomed  to  flattery,  we  shall  ex- 
act it  as  a  right;  fh)m  not  being  opposed,  we 
■hall  learn  not  to  endure  opposition. 

Besides  the  danger  of  contracting  supercilious 
habits  if  surrounded  with  inferiors,  there  is  also 
that  of  indulging  a  censorious  spirit  on  com- 
paring our  own  habits  with  those  of  persons 
who  live  in  the  world,  and  of  overrating  our  own 
exemption  from  practices,  to  which,  from  indo- 
lence, we  have  no  inducement,  and,  from  cir- 
cumstanoes,  no  opportunity.  When  we  compare 
ear  hearts  and  lives  with  those  of  whom  we 
know  little,  let  us  not  forget  to  compare  also, 
with  others,  our  situations  and  temptations.  ThQ 
comparative  estimates  we  make  in  our  own  fa- 
vour are  frequently  fallacious,  ali^ays  dangerous. 
Many  who  live  in  the  world  have  a  mortified  spi- 
rit, while  others  may  bring  to  a  cloister,  hearts 
overflowing  with  the  love  of  that  world  from 
which  it  is  easier  to  turn  oar  faces  than  to  witfi- 
draw  our  affisctions. 

Secluded  persons  are  sometimes  less  careful 
to  turn  to  profit  small  parcels  of  time,  which, 
when  put  together,  make  no  inconsiderable  fund. 
Reckoning  that  they  have  an  indefinite  stock 
upon  hand,  they  neglect  to  devote  each  portion 
to  its  definite  parpose.  The  largeness  of  their 
treasure  ma^es  them  negligent  of  small,  but  in- 
cessant, expenses.  For  instance ;  instead  of 
light  reading  being  used  as  a  relief  fW>m  severer 
■todies,  and  better  employments,  it  is  too  fi'e- 

ritly  resorted  to  as  the  principal  expedient 
getting  over  the  tediousness  of  solitude; 
people  slide  into  the  indulgence  to  such  an  ex- 
eess,  that  it  becomes  no  longer  the  relaxation, 
bA  the  business.  The  better  studies,  which 
were  only  to  be  relieved,  are  superseded ;  they 
become  dull  and  irksome ;  what  was  once  plea- 
sure  h  converted  into  a  dry  duty,  and  the  duty 
ia  become  a  task.  From  this  plenitude  of  lei- 
eare  there  ia  also  a  danger  of  falling  into  gene- 
tnX  remissnessr  Business  which  may  be  done 
at  any*  time,  is,  for  that  very  reason,  not  done  at 
all.  The  belief  that  we  shidl  have  opportunities 
enough  to  repair  an  omission^  causes  omissions 
to  be  multiplied* 

From  the  dangen  of  retirement,  we  come 
now  tt>  the  more  pleasant  topic  of  its  adtfarUages. 
The  retired  man  cannot  even  pretend  that  his 
character  must  of  necessity  be  melted  down  in 
the  general  mass,  or  cast  into  the  general  monld. 
He,  at  least,  may  think  for  himself,  may  form 
his  own  plans,  keep  his  own  hours,  and,  with 
little  intermission,  pursue  his  own  projects.  He 
is  less  enslaved  to  the  despotism  of  custom,  less 
driven-  about  by  the  a^urd  flactaations  of 
&ahion»    Hie  engagements  and  their  execution 


depend  more  immediately  on  himself^  his  ander- 
standing  is  lefl  unfettered,  and  he  has  less  pre- 
tence for  screening  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  falling  in  with  the  popular  habits  when  they 
militate  against  convenience  and  common  sense. 
Many  of  the  duties  of  retirement  are  more 
fixed  and  certain,  more  regular  in  their  recur- 
rence, and  obvious  as  to  their  necessity.    Aa 
they  are  less  interrupted,  the  neglect  of  them  is 
less  excusable.    In  the  world,  events  and  en- 
gagements succeed  each  other  with  such  rapid- 
ity and  pleasure,  that  the  imagination  has  hard- 
ly time  or  incitement  to  exercise  itself.    Where 
idl  is  interruption  or  occupation,  fancy  has  little 
leisure  to  operate.    But  if,  in  retirement,  where 
this  faculty  finds  full  leisure  both  for  exercise 
and  for  chastisement ;  if  the  undisciplined  mind 
is  left  entirely  to  its  mercy,  the  guilt  will  be  en- 
hanced, and  the  benefit  lost ;  it  will  be  ever  fo- 
raging for  prey,  and,  like  other  marauders,  in- 
stead of  stopping  to  select,  will  pick  np  all  the 
plunder  that  falls  in  its  way,  and  bring  in  a 
multitude  of  vain  thoughts  to  feed  upon,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  realities  of  which  it  is 
deprived.  The  well-regulated  mind,  in  the  stated 
seasons  devoted  to  the  closet,  should  therefore 
severely  discipline  this  vagrant  faculty.    They 
who  do  not  make  a  good  use  oftheae  seaaona  of 
retirement,  will  not  be  likely  to  make  a  good 
use  of  the  rest    The  hour  of  prayer  or  medita- 
tion is  a  consecration  of  the  hours  employed  in 
the  business,  whether  of  society  or  solitude.   In 
those  hours  we  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  grace, 
which,  if  faithfully  improved,  will  shed  its  odoor 
on  every  portion  of  the  day. 

If  general  society  contributes  more  to  smooth 
the  asperities  of  manner,  to  polish  roughnesses, 
and  file  off  sharpnesses,  retirement  furnishes  bet- 
ter means  for  cultivating  that  piety  which  ia 
the  only  genuine  softener  of  the  temper.  With- 
out this  corrective,  even  the  manners  may  grow 
austere,  and  the  language  harsh.  But  while  the 
benevolent  affections  are  kept  in  exercise,  and 
the  kindly  offices  of  humanity  in  operation, 
there  will  be  little  danger  that  the  mind  will 
become  rough  and  angular  from  the  want  of 
perpetual  collision  with  polished  bodies.  The 
exercise  of  beneficence,  too,  in  the  country  ia 
accompanied  with  more  satisfaction,  aa  the  good 
done  is  less  equivocal.  In  great  cities,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  metropolis,  some  charitable  persons 
chiefly  content  themselves  with  promoting  pub- 
lic subscriptions,  and  superintending  public  cha^ 
rities,  for  want  of  knowing  the  actnal  degree  of 
individual  distress  or  the  truth  of  private  repre* 
sentation.  Here  all  the  advantage  lies  on  thtf 
side  of  the  country  resident,  l^e  eharaetera, 
as  well  as  wants,  of  the  poor,  are  speci%»lly 
known,  and  certainly  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  opulent  has  the  more  natural,  though  not 
the  sole  claim  to  their  bounty. 

Retirement  is  calculated  to' cure  the  great  in- 
firmity, I  had  almost  said  the  mortal  disease,  of 
not  being  able  to  be  alone ;  it  is  adapted  to  re- 
lieve the  wretched  necessity  of  perpetually  hang, 
ing  on  others  for  amusement;  it  delivers  us 
from  the  habit  of  depending,  not  only  for  our 
solace,  but  almost  for  our  existence  on  foreign 
aid,  and  extricates  us  from  the  bondage  of  sub- 
mitting to  any  aort  of  society  in  order  to  get  rid 
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of  MinelTe&  It  ii  very  osefa]  Bometimes  thus 
to  make  ezpetimantB  on  our  own  minds,  to  strip 
ourselves  of  helps  and  supports,  to  cut  off  what- 
ever is  extrinsic,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  reduced 
to  ourselves.  We  should  thus  learn  to  do  with- 
out persons  and  things,  even  while  we  have  them, 
that  we  may  not  feel  the  privation  too  strongly 
when  they  are  not  to  be  had.  These  self-denials 
oonstitule  the  true  legitimate  self-love,  as  the 
multiplying  of  indulgeneos  is  the  surest  way  to 
mortification. 

Those  to  whom  change  is  remedy,  and  novel- 
ty  gratification,  though  the  change  be  for  the 
worse,  and  the  novelty  be  a  loss,  are  the  first  to 
bewail  the  disappointment  which  every  one  else 
foresaw.  We  hear  those  complain  most  that 
they  can  get  no  quiet,  whose  want  of  it  arises 
ftrom  tlie  irruptions  of  their  own  passions.  Peace 
is  DO  local  drcumstanoe.  It  does  not  depend  on 
the  situation  of  the  house,  but  of  the  heart  True 
quiet  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  extirpation  of 
•ril  tempers,  in  the  victory  over  unruly  appe- 
tites ;  it  is  found  not  merely  in  the  absence  of 
temptation,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.  It 
arises  from  the  cultivation  of  that  principle, 
which  alone  can  effectually  smooth  down  the 
swellings  of  pride,  still  the  restlessness  of  envy, 
and  calm  the  turbulence  of  impure  desires.  It 
depends  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  that 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
on  the  grace  of  Christ,  on  the  consolations  of 
the  Spirit — With  these  blessings,  which  are 
promised  to  all  who  seek  them,  we  may  find 
tranquillity  in  Cheapeide ;  without  them  we  may 
live  a  life  of  tumult  on  the  Eddystone. 

Those  who  are  more  conversant  with  poetic 
than  pious  composition;  who  have  fed  their 
fimoy  with  the  soothing  dreams  of  pastoral 
bards;  who  figure  to  themselves  a  state  of  pure 
ftlieitv  among  the  guileless  beings  with  whom 
m  fono  imagination  peoples  the  scene  of  rural 
lifb,  expect  when  they  retire  into  the  country, 
to  meet  with  a  new  race  of  mortals,  pn9  as  the 
fabled  inhabitants  of  the  golden  age — spotless 
beings,  who  were  not  included  in  the  primeval 
curse,  creatures  who  have  not  only  escaped  the 
contamination  of  the  world,  but  the  original  in- 
ftction  of  sin,  that  sin,  which  they  allow  may  be 
caught  by  contact,  but  which  they  do  not  know 
is  af  home-born,  home-bred  disease.  It  is  indeed 
a  most  engaging  vision,  to  associate  indivisibly 
with  the  lovely  scenes  of  nature  the  lovelier 
form  of  purity :  but,  alas !  *  such  scenes  were 
never !'  The  groves  and  lawns  of  the  country 
no  more  make  men  necessarily  virtuous,  than 
the  hrick  and  mortar  of  the  church  make  them 
necessarily  pious.  The  enthusiast  of  nature, 
whilt  he  enjoys  even  to  rapture  her  unpolluted 
charms,  munt  not,  however,  expect  to  find  in  re- 
tirement that  unsullied  innocence  which  the 
disappointed  Cowley  looked  for  in  his  retreat  at 
Chertsey ;  which,  a<\er  his  woeful  failure  there, 
he  contmued  to  persuade  himself  he  should  find 
in  America ;  which  his  own  Claodian  vainly  be- 
lieved  might  be  obtained  by  his  interesting  Old 
Ban  of  Veroruiy  on  escaping  from  that  city ; 
which  even  the  patriarch  Lot  found  not,  in  esca* 
ping  from  a  worse  city  than  Verona. 

Perhaps  the  vivid  imagination  of  Cowley,  in 
lib  eager  longings  for  America,  like  that  of  some 


more  recent  enthusiasts,  might  have  been  kfai- 
dled  by  the  alluring  appellation  of  the  Nem 
World.  This  seducing  epithet  might  convey  to 
his  impressible  mind  the  idea  of  something 
young  and  original,  and  unoontaminate ;  som^^ 
thing  that  might  excite  the  notion,  not  of  a  new 
found,  but  new  created  world,  fHsh  and  fair  and 
faultleas. — But  even  the  disjunction  of  contt- 
nents,  which  was  then  believed,  produces  no 
such  distinction  in  the  human  character «  the 
native  evil  pursues  the  man 


Far  as  th*  equator  tbrios  to  the  utmost 


All  experience,  all  history,  especially  that  hiato- 
ry  which  is  supremely  the  record  of  truth,  rousea 
us  from  the  bewitching  dream,  and  subverts  the 
fair  idea.  It  was  in  a  garden,  a  garden  too^ 
'  chosen  by  the  Sovereign  Planter*  that  the  first 
sin,  the  prolific  seed  of  all  subsec^uent  cxffenoes, 
waa  committed.  It  was  in  a  retirement  more 
profound  than  any  we  can  conceive,  for  it  waa 
in  a  world  of  which  we  know  only  of  four  inluu 
bitants,  and  those  of  rural  occupations,  that  the 
first  dreadful  breach  of  relative  duties  waa  made ; 
that  the  first  murder,  and  that  of  the  dearest 
connexion,  was  perpetrated.  And  though  the 
treason  of  Gethsemane  was,  in  the  divine  coun- 
sels, overruled  to  repair  the  defection  of  Eden, 
yet  to  show  how  little  local  circumstances  influ- 
ence action,  and  govern  principle,  a  garden  waa 
the  scene  where  that  treaaon  was  accomplished* 
God  would  not  have  provided  so  ill  for  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures,  who,  fVom  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  nature,  could  not  have  subsisted  but 
in  communities  if  seclusion  had  been  necessary 
to  salvation.  That  it  is  the  most  fi^vonraUe 
scene  for  the  production  of  virtue  and  the  pro^ 
motion  of  piet^  we  have  fully  admitted.  In  the 
world  temptations  meet  us  at  every  comer.  In 
retirement,  it  is  we  who  make  the  advances.  He 
who  had  tried  the  extremes  of  public  and  private 
life,  who  had  been  a  shepherd  and  a  king,  and 
who  knew  the  dangers  of  both  conditions,  ha# 
given  no  exclusive  instructions  to  the  cottage  or 
the  throne.    He  gives  a  general  exhortation  |o 

*  commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and  be  still ;' 
an  injunction  equally  applicable  to  the  sceptre 
and  the  crook  ;  and,  in  his  own  case,  he  saya, 

*  I  have  poured  out  my  heart  by  myself;*  but 
neither  is  the  injunction  or  the  example  limited 
to  the  world  or  to  retirement,  for  such  pioui 
practices  equally  belong  to  both.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  he  dwells  on  paatoral  aoenes  and 
rural  images  with  a  fondness  of  which  no  traoea 
are  to  be  found  in  his  alluaion  to  courts  and 
cities. 

But  whether  we  are  in  public  or  retired  life, 
our  inattention  to  the  reaaon  why  we  were  sent 
into  our  present  state,  ia  one  grand  cause  of  the 
miseries  we  endure  in  it  In  the  world,  as  we 
before  observed,  we  are  more  governed  by  onr 
senses ;  in  solitude,  by  our  imagination.  Both 
have  a  tendency  to  mislead  us.  The  latter  telle 
us  we  were  not  sent  into  this  state  to  suffer, 
but  to  enjoy ;  and  the  senses  revolt  at  the  snffiir- 
ings  which  the  imagination  had  not  taught  ui 
to  expect  To  think  of  exempting  onrselvea 
from  pain,  instead  of  expecting  it  and  prepdt- 
ing  for  it,  is  the  common  error  of  thoae  who 
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ov«r]ook  or  miitake  the  end  of  their  bein;.  In 
the  hope  of  thii  exemption,  we  fly  to  one  re- 
eoarce  after  another,  thinking^,  that  the  ease 
which  has  hitherto  eluded  ua,  is  not  attained 
only  because  we  have  not  sought  it  in  the  right 
way;  that  all  expedients  have  not  yet  been 
tried ;  that  all  resoaroes  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Thus  we  take  fresh  oomfbrt  from  the  persuasion, 
that  if  we  have,  missed  of  happiness,  it  is  not  be. 
cause  happiness  is  not  the  proper  state  of  mortal 
man,  nor  the  prohibited  condition  of  hu  being',- 
but  because  we  have  erred  in  our  pursuit,  and 
shall  still  find  it  in  the  scheme  we  are  next 
about  to  adopt 

A  bad  judj^ment  contributes  to  oar  inftlieity 
almost  as  much  as  bad  dispositions.  It  is  by 
these  false  estimates  of  lira,  that  life  is  made 
unhappy.  It  is  from  expecting  from  any  state 
more  than  it  has  to  bestow,  that  so  little  is  en- 
joyed in  any.  He  who  is  discontented  in  retire- 
ment had  perhaps  previously  amused  his  vacant 
hours  in  coUectmg  all  the  possibilities  of  hap- 
piness ;  but  had  generally  caught  and  fixed  her 
most  alluring  image  in  that  projected  retirement 
ibr  which  his  worldly  induJgenoea  were  every 
day  more  disqualifying  him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  aim  at  inspiring  disgust 
at  human  life,  or  any  despair  of  the  real  happir 
ness  which  is  attainable  in  it  This  attainment 
is  a  simple  process :  to  contract  our  desires,  that 
they  may  be  always  ftwer  than  our  wants ;  not 
to  expect  from  this  life  more  than  God  meant  we 
should  find  in  it;  neither  to  be  governed  by  sense 
or  fancy,  but  by  the  unerring  word  and  will  of 
God ;  to  think  constantly  that  the  happiness  of 
a  Christian  will  always  be  more  in  hope  than  in 
possession ;  to  remember  that  though  deep  and 
bitter  sufiforings  are  incident  to  our  firame  and 
state,  yet  the  heaviest  and  the  worst  are  those 
which  man  inflicts  on  man,  or  his  own  passions 
oo  himself;  that  we  are  only  truly  and  irreme- 
diably unhappy  when  we  fasten  our  desires  on 
objects  unsuitable  or  onattainable— objects  nei- 
ther  commensurate  to  our  higher  nature,  nor 
adapted  to  our  futqre  hope. 


OELAP.  XVI. 

An  Mftttry  tofty  tome  good  oort  qfpoopU  are  noi 

better. 

Tbiei  is  a  daas  of  pleasing  and  amiable  per* 
sons  whom  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  love,  and 
mijust  not  to  respect ;  but  of  whom,  though  can- 
dour obliges  us  to  entertain  a  favourable  hope, 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  their  general 
conduct  is  rather  blameless  than  excellent; 
theur  practice  rather  nnoffbnding  than  exem- 
|dary ;  that  their  character  rather  exhibits  a  capa- 
dty  fbr  higher  attainments,  than  any  demonstra- 
tion that  such  attainments  are  actually  made. 

These  are  the  people  who,  from  their  sobriety 
of  deportment  and  orderly  habits,  we  should  be 
naturally  led  to  expect  would  make  a  great  pro- 
ficiency in  reli^pon.  They  are  seldom  hurried 
into  irregularities;  discretion  is  their  cardinal 
lirtne ;  they  are  frequently  quoted  as  patterns 
of  deooram ;  the  finger  of  reproach  can  seldom 


be  pointed  at  their  conduct ;  that  of  ridioiile, 
never. — ^They  are  not  seldom  kind  and  humane* 
feeling  and  charitable ;  they  fill  many  relative 
duties  in  a  manner  which  might  put  to  the 
blush,  not  a  few,  from  whose  higher  profession 
bbtter  things  might  have  been  expected. 

*  You  have  sketched  a  perfect  character,'  me- 
thinks  I  hear  some  angry  reader  exclaim.  WYuJt 
more  does  society  demand  7  What  more  would 
the  most  correct  man  require  in  his  son  or  his 
wife,  his  sister  or  his  daughter  7 

We  are  indeed  most  ready  to  allow,  that  few, 
comparatively,  go  so  far;  we  grant  that  the 
world  would  be  a  much  less  disorderly  and  vex- 
atious scene  than  it  is,  if  the  greater  number 
reached  these  heights  which  we  yet  presume  to 
consider  as  inadequate  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
Gospel,  as  insufficient  to  answer  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  melan- 
choly consideration,  if  this  most  encouraging 
circumstance,  of  their  being  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  should  ever — which  Heaveik 
avert! — prove  a  possible  reason  for  their  nol 
entering  into  it ;  if  their  being  aUnoet  Chrie- 
tians,  should  be  the  very  preventing  cause  of 
their  becoming  aliogeiker  such  7 

Their  education  has  been  governed  rather  by 
proprieties  than  principles.  ?rhey  have  learned 
to  disapprove  of  hardly  any  thin^  in  the  way  of 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  but  highly  to  reproi- 
bate  the  extremes  to  which  disorderly  peof^ 
carry  it  They  censure  a  thinr  not  so  much 
for  bsinff  wrong  in  itself,  as  for  being  immode- 
rate in  Sm  degree. — ^They  condemn  all  the  im- 
proper practices  against  which  the  world  sets 
Its  face,  but  have  not  very  distinct  ideas  of  the 
right  and  the  wrong  in  any  thing  which  it  lole. 
rates. — ^Religion,  which  has  made  a  part  of  their 
early  instruction,  took  its  turn  with  the  usual 
accomplishments,  though  subordinately  with 
respect  to  the  earnestness  with  which  it  wae 
inculcated,  and  with  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  time  allotted  to  it,  as  minntes  bears  to 
hours.  It  was  taught  as  a  needfol  thing,  bat 
not  as  the  one  thing  needfuL  Religion,  however, 
continues  to  maintain  its  appropriate  place  in 
their  reading,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  bo 
adopted  into  their  praotioe,  bearing  nearly  the 
same  proportion  to  other  objects  as  it  did  when 
they  were  initiated  into  its  elements.  They 
were  bred  in  its  forms,  and  in  its  forms  they 
persist  to  live,  if  the  term  lioe  can  be  properly 
applied  to  any  thing  which  is  destitute  of  the 
characters  and  properties  of  life.  They  live,  it 
is  tme,  but  it  is  as  the  vegetable  world  lives  in 
the  winter's  frost,  which  does  not  indeed  kifi  it| 
but  benumbs  its  powers,  and  suspends  its  vita- 
lity. 

Tbey  make  a  conscience  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
turoa,  but  sometimes  interpret  them  too  much 
in  their  own  favour,  intesd  of  judging  of  the 
duties  they  inculcate  by  such  properties  and 
results  as  they  promise  to  produce.  In  making 
it  their  stndy,  they  neglect  to  make  it  their 
standard. 

They  deceive  themselves  on  many  points  by 
taking  their  measures  firom  rules  that  are  nol 
legitimate.  One  makes  his  own  taste  and  in». 
dination  his  measure  of  practice,  another  the 
example  of  an  aooreditod  fiiend:  almoet  all 
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plead  the  dreed  of  eingiilaritjr,  the  venity  of 
cyppofling  year  jad^ment  tp  that  of  the  world, 
and  the  abaurdity  of  settiiig  np  a  standard  which 
yoa  know  to  be  anattai^able.  If  yoa  censare  the 
thoughtleaBness  of  the  dissipatod,  they  cenanre 
it  too ;  himenting  that  there  ahould  ever  be  an 
abase  of  things  so  innocent  and  lawfUl.  If  yoa 
represent  the  beauty  of  piety,  they  approve  of 
every  kind  of  excellence  in  the  abstract,  bat 
when  yoa  appeal  to  particular  instances,  refer 
them  to  actual  exemplifications,  they  intimate, 
that,  in  respect  to  whatever  exceeds  their  own 
meaaure,  it  carrtea  in  it  somewhat  of  assumption 
and  pretence ;  or  else  they  insinuate,  that  how- 
ever proper  the  thin^  may  be  in  the  person  aU 
laded  to,  their  situation  admits  of  an  exemption ; 
that  what  may  be  justifiable  in  others  differently 
■itnated,  would  be  objectionable  under  their  cir- 
eamatances. — Thus  we  involve  ourselves  in  the 
flimsy  web  of  a  delusive  sophistry  till  the  error 
becomes  destructive  before  it  is  discerned. 

Excess  of  every  kind  is  what  they  careftilly 
avoid ;  and  excess  in  religion  as  much  aa  in  any 
other  thinff.  Under  this  head  they  expange 
zeal  firom  meir  catalogue  of  virtues.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  correct  character  is  their  first  ob- 
ject, and  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  the  in- 
struments by  which  they  establiah  it  This 
keeps  their  views  low;  thouffh  it  costs  as 
much  paina  and  pMcaution  to  Keep  up  a  high 
reputation  on  worldly  grounds  as  it  would  to 
enltivate  the  principle  itself,  whoee  results  would, 
in  some  respects,  be  nearly  the  same  aa  what 
they  are  labouring  to  attam.  To  he  the  thing 
would  be  a  shorter  cut  to  comfort,  than  by  inces- 
sant  study  and  eSari  to  keep  up  its  appearance. 

Propriety  and  order,  virtues  in  themselves, 
obtain  for  them  the  reputation  of  still  higher 
virtues;  all  that  appears  is  .so  amiable,  that  the 
world  readily  gives  tbem  credit  for  qualities 
which  are  supposed  to  lie  behind,  and  are  only 
prevented  by  diffidence  from  appearing.  Th0y 
earry  on  with  each  other  an  intercourse  of  re- 
eiproeal,  but  neasured  flattery ;  this  serves  to 
promote  kindness  to  each  other,  and  esteem 
flir  Uiemselves.  Self-complacency  ia  rather 
kept  out  of  eight  by  the  dehcaey  of  good  breed- 
ing, than  subdued  by  religious  conviction.  They 
are  rather  governed  by  certain  of  the  more  sober 
worldly  maxims,  than  by  the  strictness  of 
Christian  discipline.  Though  they  foar  sin, 
and  avoid  it,  yet  it  is  to  be  suspected  they  most 
%areflillv  avoid  those  fkults  which  are  most  dis 
repatabw,  and  that  its  impropriety  has  its  full 
snare  in  their  abhorrence,  with  its  turpitade. 

As  to  religion,  they  rather  respect,  than  love 
it  They  seem  to  intimate,  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  irreverence  in  any  ftmiliarity  with  the 
subject,  and  place  it  at  an  awful  diatanc^  as  a 
thinf  whoee  mysterious  grandeur  would  hi  di- 
minished by  a  too  near  approach.  Another 
reason  why  they  consider  religion  rather  as  an 
object  of  veneration  than  afiiBction,  is  becauae 
they  erroneously  conceive  it  to  be  an  enemy  to 
innocent  pleasure. 

If  they  are  not  perfectly  good  Christians,  it  is 
Bot  because  they  are  good  Jews,  ibr  they  do  not 
'talk  of  the  worda*  which  were  commanded 
ondei*  that  dispensation,  when  they  eU  in  their 
ktmee^  tmd  when  theif  wMbff  the  woy^  and  u^n 


they  lie  dbtm,  and  when  they  tin  up*  Religion 
engages  their  regard  somewhat  in  the  way  ia 
which  the  laws  of  the  land  engage  it,  as  some 
thing  sacred,  from  being  established  by  custom 
and  precedent ;  as  a  valuable  institution  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  good;  but  it  does  not 
interest  their  feelings ;  they  do  not  consider  it 
BO  much  a  thing  of  individual  concern,  as  of 
general  protection.  Of  its  establishment  by 
authority  they  think  more  highly,  than  of  its 
business  with  their  own  hearts,  of  its  influenee  in 
maintaining  general  order,  than  of  its  efficacy  in 
promoting  in  themselves  peace  and  joy.  In  short, 
they  carve  out  an  image  of  religion  nolnltogether 
unorthodox,  but  which,  like  the  uninformed  sta- 
tue of  the  enamoured  artist,  though  a  beautiful 
figure,  is  without  lifo,  or  power,  or  motion. 

The  more  obvious  duties  being  discharged, 
they  are  a  little  inclined  to  think,  that  too  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  their  time  and  talents  are 
left  at  their  own  disposaL  Large  intervals  of 
leisure  are  rather  assumed  to  be  a  necessary  re- 
pose and  reflreshment  from  right  empbymente 
and  benevolent  actiona,  and  as  purchased  by 
their  performance,  than  as  having  any  specifile 
application  of  their  own.  In  short  things  which 
they  call  indifferent,  make  np  too  large  a  portion 
of  their  scheme  of  life,  and  m  their  dietnbatum 
of  time. 

The  class  we  are  considering  are  apt  to  be 
very  severe  in  their  censoree  <^  those  who  have 
lost  their  reputation,  while  they  are  rather  too 
charitable  to  those  who  only  deserve  to  loee  it 
This  excessive  valuation  of  externals  is-not  like- 
ly to  be  accompanied  with  great  candour  ia 
judging  the  discredited  and  the  unfortunate. 
Errors  which  we  ourselves  have  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  commit,  we  are  too  much  disposed  to 
think  out  of  the  reach  of  pardon :  and,  while  we 
justly  commend  innocence,  we  give  too  little 
credit  to  repentance. 

The  misfortune  is,  they  do  not  so  much  as 
suspect  that  there  is  any  higher  state  of  being* 
any  degree  of  spiritual  life,  beyond  what  they* 
have  attained.    They  consider  religion  rather 
as  a  scheme  of  rules,  than  a  motive  principle,  as 
a  stationary  point,  than  a  perpetual  progiess. 
They  consider  its  observances  rather  as  an  end« 
than  a  means.    It  is  not  so  much  natural  pre- 
sumption which  roots  them  where  they  are,  for, 
in  ordinary  cases,  they  are  perhaps  diffident 
and  modest;  it  is  not  always  conceit  which  pre- 
vents their  minds  from  shooting  upwards :  it  ie 
the  low  notion  they  entertain  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity ;  it  is  the  inadequateneas  of  their 
views  with  its  requirements ;  it  is  their  unac- 
quaintedqess  with  the  spirit  of  that  reliffion 
which  they  profess  honestly,  but  understand  in- 
distinctly.   This  ignorance  makea  them  rest 
satisfied  with  a  state  which  did  not  satiafy  the 
great  apostle.    While   they  think   they  have 
made  a  progress  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  be- 
lieving they  have  *  already  attained,*  hie  vast  at- 
tainments served  only  to  prevent  his  looking 
back  on  them,  served  only  to  stimulate  him  to 
press  forward  towards  the  mark.    Some  good 
sort  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  act  as  if  they 
were  afraid  of  being  difierent  fh>m  what  they 
are,  or  of  being  surprised  into  becoming  better 
than  they  intended. 
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Amon^  the  many  causes  which  eoncor  to 
keep  them  at  a  sort  of  determined  distance  from 
serioQs  piety,  a  not  unoommon  one  is,  their 
happening  to  hear  of  the  injudicious  exhibiticm 
of  religion  in  one  or  more  of  its  hig^h  but  ec 
oentric  professors :  these  they  affect  to  believe, 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  so  much  vaunted  re<. 
ligioos  world.  Instead  of  inquiring  what  is  the 
true  scriptural  view  of  Christianity,  that  they 
may  make  nearer  approaches  to  it,  they  are  fit 
more  anxiously  concerned  to  recede,  as  far  as 
possible,  firom  persons  who  falsely  profess  to  be 
Its  best  representatives.  They  conclude,  and,  in 
•ome  instances,  but  too  justly,  that  the  profes- 
sion of  these  people  has  not  transformed  their 
hearts,  but  their  connections :  that  they  have 
adopted  a  party  rather  than  a  principle,  embrac 
ed  a  doud  for  a  goddess,  and  an  opinion  instead 
of  a  role  of  conduct ;  and  they  observe  that  they 
are  unjust  in  their  enmities  to  other  classes,  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  their  attachment 
to  their  own.  It  is  no  wonder  if,  with  their  par- 
tial view  of  the  subject,  they  should  be  deterred, 
when  they  see  these  persons  act  as  much  below 
their  system,  as  they  themselves  not  seldom  live 
above  their  own. 

But  they  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions. 
If  they  meet  with  an  incompetent  but  bluster- 
ing V^Mj^Tj  or  an  unskllfol  but  presumptuous 
physician,  instead  of  calumniating  the  two  learn- 
ed faculties,  instead  of  resolving  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  either,  they  avoid  the  offending  indi- 
viduals,  and  look  out  for  sounder  practitioners. 
Hence,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
there  arises  a  new  and  powerful  motive,  why 
all  who  make  a  high  profession  of  religion  should 
not  only  be  eminently  careful  to  exhibit  an  even 
and  consistent  practice,  but  should  studiously 
avoid  in  their  conversation  all  oflensivo  phrases, 
and  repulsive  expressions ;  why  they  should  not 
be  perpetually  intimating,  as  if  preaching  the 
Ooepel  was  a  party-business,  and  a  business  en- 
tirefv  confined  to  their  own  party. 
•  Worldly  observers,  of  the  better  sort,  cannot 
•ometimes  but  perceive  in  the  same  class  of  re- 
ligionists,  bss  forbearance  in  their  temper,  less 
patience,  less  moderation  and  kindness,  than 
ihey  themselves  evince;  they  also  remark  in 
some  of  them,  though  it  is  doubtless  done  with 
a  view  not  to  subtract  ftom  their  charities,  less 
^nerosity  and  largeness  of  heart  than  they  see 
in  many  of  their  own  class ;  a  petty  strictness 
in  their  dealings,  not  quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
liberality,  I  had  almost  said,  with  the  honesty, 
of  Christianity.  Unhappily,  thev  are  kept  on 
their  guard  in  the  unnecessary  ciread  of  being 
rigbteons  overmuch,  by  the  very  peculiarities 
which,  in  these  persons,  indicate  a  defect  rather 
than  a  redundancy.  These  indications,  how- 
ever,  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  whole  tribe,  make  them  stand  aloof 
from  Christians  of  the  sounder  dass,  in  whom 
they  might  have  seen,  on  a  nearer  approach,  a 
hit  and  lovely  exhibition  of  the  principle  by 
which  they  are  governed. 

Another  preventing  cause  of  improvement  is, 
their  associating  &miliarly  with  persons  of  less 
worth  than  themselves.  This  is  injurious  in 
two  ways ; — ^These  sober  followers  of  pleasure 
flinction  its  thooghtlass  devotee  by  the  influence 


of  their  respectable  character,  and  give  weight 
to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  none,  while^ 
at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  but  feel  their  owtx 
decided  superiority  to  (hose  with  whom  their 
complaisance  unites  them;  and  when  they 
compare  themselves  with  characters  so  defec- 
tive, they  are  in  danger  of  resting  still  moro 
satisfied  witl^  their  own  moderate,  though  high- 
er, standard.  But,  to  be  conscious  of  being  bet* 
ter  than  those  whp  are  bad,  is  no  very  solid 
ground  either  of  comfort  or  credit 

There  is  another  co-operating  cause  which 
keeps  down  the  growth  of  piety.  They  are  con- 
versant with  various  classes  of  writers  on  did 
ferent  subjects,  who  do  not  indeed  go  farther  ia 
their  disregard  of  religion  than  to  let  it  akme ; 
if  they  avowedly  attacked  it,  the  persons  in 
question  would  take  the  alarm,  and  avoid  the 
perusal  of  works  obviously  pregnant  with  eviL 
These  writers  do  not  always  oppose  it,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  virtually  say, 
we  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be 
any  Christianity.  We  are  far  from  meaning 
that  religion  ought  to  be,  or  that  it  can,  wita 
propriety,  be  obtruded  into  subjects  of  a  totally 
distinct  nature.  Yet,  if  its  subtle  and  pervading 
principle  were  mixed  up  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  penetrating 
spirit  would  occasionally  break  through,  not  in 
matter,  but  in  essence.  Where  this  feeling  ex- 
ists in  the  heart,  a  ray  of  light  will  sometimes 
fall  unconsciously  on  subjects  which  have  no 
immediate  connexion  with  it  In  a  doudy  day, 
though  you  do  not  see  the  body  of  the  sun,  you 
know,  from  the  light  it  emits,  that  it  is  in  its 
proper  station. 

But  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  take  other 
ground;  they  set  out  with  other  views;  their 
ethics  have  another  cast  There  is  a  pretty 
strong  implication,  especially  in  compositions 
of  some  of  our  modish  itinerants,  how  good  men 
mi^  be  independent  of  religion.  In  writers  of 
a  sounder  cast,  though  also  with  these  amuse* 
ment  be  the  professed  object,  with  whatever 
flowers  they  strew  the  path,  they  entice  you  in- 
to no  morasses ;  you  always  feel  there  is  a  bot> 
tom.  You  go  on  as  much  entertained  as  if  yoa 
were  misled.  The  pleasure  of  an  unoorrupted 
mind  is  not  diminislMd  by  feding  himself  sa^ 
nor  is  it  interrupted  while  he  is  gratifying  his 
fancy,  by  being  obliged  to  watch  that  no  trap  is 
laid  for  his  principles. 

To  explain,  by  one  or  two  instances  :-^Ia-« 
rendon*s  and  Burnet*s  histories  of  their  own 
times  no  more  profess  to  be  religious  works, 
than  the  histories  of  Home  or  SmoUet  They 
were  written  by  men  of  different  politioal  par- 
ties, of  different  professional  engagements.  Yet, 
though  treating  on  subjects  which  naturally 
exddded  any  formal  descants  on  religion,  there 
is  a  predominating  tendency  which  discloses  the 
principles  of  both ;  which  affords  a  pledge  of 
their  general  principles ;  which  makes  the  read- 
er feel  himseH*  safe,  because  it  assures  him  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  christian  historian. 

Again ; — Ir  travelling  to  the  Hebrides  with 
Johnson,  it  is  no  small  tiling  to  find,  that  wa 
can  be  delighted  without  being  in  danger;  The 
tourist,  wiUiout  stepping  out  of  his  way  te  hunt 
for  mml  remark,  or  religious  suggestioii,  nvw9i 
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lorgeta  that  be  it  a  Chriatian  moralist ;  thoagfh 
in*  quest  ofjpere  amueement,  we  find  our  minda 
eflriched  with  some  jast  sentiment,  fortified  with 
some  sound  principle.  , 

But,  in  the  modish  school,  the  traveller  pre- 
sents his  benevolent  man,  the  novelist  his  per- 
fect character,  the  moralist  his  philosopher,  the 
poet  his  hero,  with  principles,  if-  not  always 
elaborately  in  opposition  to,  yet  thoroughly  un- 
connected with,  the  Christian  scheme.  It  is  ra- 
ther a  silent  counter-working  of  its  necessity 
than  an  overt  attack  on  its  trutW,  fi>r  this  strong 
measure  is  now  less  resorted  to,  as  more  repul- 
sive and  leas  successful.  Neglect  answers  the 
end  better  than  opposition.  The  longer  any 
thing  is  kept  out  of  sight,  the  less  irksome  its 
absence  becomes,  till  from  feeling  it  not  ne. 
cessary,  we  proceed  to  think  it  not  real.  The 
traces  of  right  principle  grow  faint  in  the  mind,, 
when  perpetually  hid  by  interposing  objects. 
The  misfortune  is,  these  works  make  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  study  of  many  readers,  who 
do  not  so  much  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  stricter 
scheme,  as  to  lose  the  perception  that  they  have 
it  not,  and  the  remembrance  that,  perhaps,  they 
once  had  it 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  inquiTy^  why  some  good  sort  of  people  are 
not  bettert  continued. 

TnsaE  is  one  prominent  cause  which  assists 
in  preventing  the  persons  considered  in  the  pro- 
43sding  chapter  from  making  any  material  pro- 
ficiency ;  and  it  is  the  very  cause,  which,  if  it 
had  been  rightly  directed,  would  probably,  in 
such  minds  have  led  to  a  contrary  end — ^their 
choice  of  religious  reading ;  it  is,  confining  thiir 
pious  studies  exclusively  and  systematically  to 
that  low  staiUlard  of  divmity,  which  has  cramp- 
ed the  growth  of  many  well-disposed  persons. 
The  beginniiuf  of  the  last  century  first  present- 
ed us  with  this  lax  theology  ;  which,  though  It 
has  still  its  advocates  and  followers,  they  are, 
Ve  trust,  daily  declining  in  numbers  and  in  ere- 
dit  The  excess  to  wliich  this  deteriorated 
Christianity  has  been  carried  in  a  recent  aca- 
demical exhibition  of  *  Christian  lAberty^  and 
especially  in  a  late  series  of  theological  *  Hints^ 
by  a  professor  of  the  law,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
produced  a  good  effect  When  an  evil  has  touch- 
ed its  ultimate  point,  may  we  not  presume,  that 
the  practice  jnay  make  a  gradual  retrocession 
,  to  sound  principle  7  In  these,  and  similar  wri- 
ters, no  one  but  sees  that  the  road  to  heaven  is 
made  far  more  smooth  and  easy  than  the  Scrip- 
Ares  have  made  it ;  so  smooth  as  to  invite  many 
and  advaifce  none ;  so  easy  that  not  only,  as  in 
the  old  code,  those  who  run  may  read,  but  those 
who  flioep  may  conquer. 

But  what  still  renders  this  meagre  divinity 
unfortunately  too  acceptable,  is,  that  it  teaches 
a  complacency  in  our  own  goodness,  that  good- 
ness,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  rendered  easy, 
because  it  &lls  in  so  readily  with  our  natural 
oorruplions.  The  truth  is,  we  require  less  to  be 


excited  to  the  practice  of  some  insiilated  yirtues, 
which  these  authors  do  not  neglect  to  recom- 
mend, than  to  tlie  abasing  of  that  pride  which 
they  rather  foster  than  correct  When  we  hear 
so  much  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  we 
secretly  exult  in  our  participation  of  that  digni- 
ty ;  we  ^ke  to  ourselves  a  full  share  of  that 
stock  of  excellence  lavishly  attributed  16  oar 
species,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  and  I^  toe, 
am  a  man !  These  writers  make  their  way  to 
the  affections  by  a  plausibility  of  manner  which 
veils  the  shallowness  of  their  reasoning.  But 
the  great  engine  of  success,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  the  prudent  acoommodaion  of  thie 
reasoning  to  the  natural  propensities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  flattering  the  very  evils,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  they  yet  deny.  The  reader 
welcomes  the  doctrines  which  put  him  in  good 
humour  with  himself;  he  cordially  credits  the 
prophesier  of  smooth  things,  and  is  pleased  in 
proportion  as  he  is  not  alarmed.  That  which 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil— evil  which 
cannot  be  cured  without  being  disturbed — ^that 
which  does  not  irritate  the  patient,  by  laying 
open  the  peccant  part,  will  be  naturally  accept- 
able. 

These  writera  are  too  much  disposed  to  ad- 
dress their  readera  as  if  they  were  already  reli- 
gious;  as  requiring,  flldeed,  to  be  reminded, 
but  not  as  requiring  to  be  alarmed ;  as  expect- 
ing commendation  fbr  what  they  are,  rather 
than  admonition  as.  to  what  they  ought  to  be. 
They  take  for  granted,  what  in  some  oases  re- 
quires proof,  that  all  are  Christians,  not  in  pro- 
fession, but  in  reality ;  and  the  same  udifbrm 
class  of  instructions,  or  rather  of  gratuitous  po- 
sitions, is  directed  to  the  whole  mass,  without 
any  individual  searohings  of  the  heart,  without 
any  distinct  address,  any  discriminating  appli- 
cation  to  that  variety  of  classes  of  which  society 
is  compounded.    To  the  profligate,  liver  or  tlie 
more  decent  sensualist ;  to  the  optical  moral- 
ist, or  the  careless  believer ;  to  all,  perhaps,  if 
we  might  except  that  most  hatred  heretic,  the 
fanatical  over-believer,  is  the  one  soothing  pa- 
negyric, or  the  one  frigid  admonition,  addressed. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  virtue  is  not  re- 
commended, but  as  Seneca  and  Antoninus  had 
recommended  it  before,  so  they  had  done  it  bet- 
ter, less  vaguely,  and  more  pointedly.    Many 
of  the  virtues,  by  the  practice  of  which  the  reao- 
ers  are  taught  that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained, 
they  cannot  but  feel  to  be  their  own  virtues ; 
this,  while  it  sets  their  apprehensions  at  rest, 
naturally  fills  them  with  complacency  in  their 
actual  character,  instead  of  kindling  an  ardent 
desire  afler  higher  attainments. — Vices,  from 
which  they  must  be  conscbos  they  are  exempt, 
and  which  they  have  as  little  excitement  as  oc 
casion  to  practice,  are  properly  censured :  but 
the  evil  dispositions  of  the  heart,  which  if  in- 
sisted on  and  pointedly  laid  open,  would  set 
them  upon  examining  their  own,  are  passed 
over,  or  lightly  treated,  or  soflened  down  into 
natural  weakness,  pardonable  imperfection,  or 
accidental  infirmity.  The  heart  is  not  consider, 
ed  as  the  perennial  fountain  of  all  actual  oflfenoe 
and  error. 

A  theology  which  depresses  the  standard, 
which  overlooks  the  motives,  which  dilotas  the 
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doetrinas,  softeiis  the  praoepts,  lowers  the  nne- 
tiont,  and  motilatee  the  ■cheme  of  Christianity ; 
which  merges  it  in  undefined  generalities,  which 
makes  it  consist  in  a  system  of  moraLi  which 
might  be  interworen  into  almost  any  religion — 
fiw  there  are  few  systems  of  religion  which  pro. 
fees  to  teach  immorality ;  a  theorogy  which  nei. 
ther  teakes  Jesos  Christ  the  foandation,  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  efficient  agent,  nor  inward  re- 
noration  a  leading  principle,  nor  humility  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic ;  which  insists  on  a 
good  heart,  but  demands  not  a  renewed  heart ; 
which  inserts  Tirtues  into  the  stock  of  the  old 
nature,  btft  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  changed 
nature ; — such  a  theolop[y  is  not  that  which  the 
costly  apparatus  of  Christianity  was  designed  to 
present  to  us.  If  it  teaches  that  we  have  vir- 
tues  to  attain  and  imperfections  to  be  cured,  it 
insinuates  that  the  one  may  be  attained  by  our 
own  strength,  and  the  other  cured  without  di- 
vine assistance.  Our  faults,  if  we  have  any,  are 
to  be  surmounted  by  our  reason,  and  our  Tirtues 
to  be  improved  from  a  regard  to  our  comfort  and 
the  advancement  of  our  credit ;  for  the  satisfac 
tioQ  they  afford,  and  the  reputation  they  procure 
OS.  The  good  man  of  these  writsrs,  like  the 
good  man  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  is  so  foil  of  vir- 
tue as  to  leave  no  room  for  repentance,  so  fault- 
less that  humility  woifM  be  affectation.  Like 
them  they  seem  almost  to  diminish  the  distance 
between  their  Maker  and  themselves,  by  exalt- 
ing the  man  and  lowering  the  Deity. 

The  persons  in  question  frequently  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  in 
reading  them  they  do  not  perceive  their  dis- 
agreement with  the  authors  to  whom  we  allude. 
There,  all  the  doctrines  overlooked  by  them,  are 
pressed  in  every  page ;  but  whether  they  read 
without  remarking  the  difference,  or  whether, 
though  in  the  use  (as  we  hope)  of  daily  prayer, 
they  neglect  to  implore  that  divine  Spirit  which 
inspired  the  Scriptures,  to  direct  the  trutlis  they 
contained  to  their  hearts ;  the^  do  not  seem  to 
enter  into  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel ; 
nor  into  the  personal  interests  they  have  in  the 
doctrines  it  inculcates,  and  the  precepts  it  en- 
forces. How  many  read  the  account  of  the  fall 
of  Adam,  as  an  historical  fact,  of  which  they 
never  entertained  a  doubt,  yet  without  feeling 
any  more  individual  concern  in  it,  than  in  the 
fall  of  Babvlon  ;  without  being  sensible  of  any 
eorrespondiuff  contamination  in  their  own  hearts. 
When  told  of  the  self-denying  doctrines  which 
Christianity  includes,  they  triumphantly  pro- 
duce passages,  not  only  from  Solomon  and  ^ 
Paul,  but  from  the  Saviour  himself,  which  com- 
pletely  contrsdict  such  gloomy  assertions,  that 
the  tosys  9f  toigdom  are  ways  itf  pUa§antne8$t 
and  alt  her  path$  are  peace  ;  that  ChrieVe  com-  , 
mande  are  not  griewnu  ;  that  hie  yoke  to  eaoy^ 
with  a  multitu£  of  the  same  animating  strain. 
But  they  produce  them,  not  so  much  because 
they  sre  indeed  most  delightful  truths,  as  be- 
cause  they  are  supposed  to  annul  such  less  en- 
gaging texts  as  are  descriptive  of  <A«  etraitgate^ 
and  the  narrow  looy,  and  the  few  who  enter  them  ; 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  rich,  that  is, 
those  who  trust  in  riches,  shall  attain  to  heaven ; 
tiiat  taking  np  the  erooo  is  an  indispensable  qoa- 
UicQ  for  the  followers  of  him  who  sumred 


on  it,  with  an  endless  muItiUide  of  similar  pw- 
sages.  * 

Now  the  truth  is,  there  is  not  (he  slightest 
disagreement  between  these  two  classes  oftexts. 
The  uncjualified  peace,' joy,  and  comfort,  ex- 
pressed m  the  former,  represent  what  religion 
is  in  herself^  describe  her  native  excellence,  her 
genuine  beauty,  her  original  perfection.  Where- 
as the  difficulties  attached  to  the  second  class 
arise  necessarily  from  the  depravity  of  the  will, 
that  alienation  from  God  and  ^foodness,  which 
renders  that  irluome  which  is  in  itself  delighU 
fuL  To  him  woo  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
natural  reluctance  of  the  heart  to  the  requisi- 
tions  of  a  religion  calculated  to  produce  these 
happy  effSBcta,  there  is  a  perfoct  congruit^  be- 
tween the  passions  thus  set  in  opposition. 
Though  both  are  true,  each  is  consistent  with 
the  other ;  but  their  truth  and  consistency  strike 
not  those  who  reject  or  adopt  what  best  suits 
their  creed  or  their  convenience. 

They  know,  indeed,  that  they  must  give  a  no- 
minal assent  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  aseiatanoe, 
because  it  is  said  to  be  a  doctrine  of  that  Scrip- 
ture which  they  believe ;  but  they  assent  to  il 
with  implicitness,  rather  than  conviction,  and 
if  they  do  allow  the  intervention  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  attach  an  undue  value  to  human 
agency.  If  the  v  say,  they  are  far  from  excluding' 
heavenly  aid,  their  assent  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Welch  captain,,  who,  when  Henry  the 
Fifth,  afler  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ascribed  ex- 
dusively  the  victory  to  God,  coolly  replied, '  In- 
deed he  did  us  great  good.* 

But  many  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
adverted,  and  by  whom  the  persons  in  question 
are  influenced,  seem  to  make  their  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures  a  ^ound  for  disallowing  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit ;  as  if  there  were  not  the 
most  perfect  agreement  between  an  appeal  to 
the  one  and  a  belief  in  the  other.  The  Spirit 
oC  God  leads  us  to  no  new  instructor,  but  onl^ 
points  us  to  his  word,  teaching  us  to  discern  it 
more  clearly  and  to  receive  it  moie  affeclfoilite- 
Iv.  That  would  be,  indeed,  an  ffiusion.  not  an 
illumination,  which  would  direct  us  to  derive 
our  instruction  from  any  other  foflntain  than  the 
oracles  of  truth. 

These  persons  are  striking  instances  Im>w 
dexterously  we  contrive  to  turn  the  scale  in  our 
own  favour,  by  balancing  some  lesser  fatrit  to 
whicn  we  are  not  inclined,  against  some  strongly 
besetting  wrong  propensity.  We  seldom  so&n 
do^n  any  precept  that  is  not  pointed  at  our  par- 
ticular temptation.  All  the  other  lawsWf  allow 
to  be  not  only  good  and  holy,  but  just,  for  they 
only  affect  otner  people.  The  young  man  in  the 
Grospel  had  no  objection  to  those  commandments 
which  were  suggested  to  him  as  the  rule  of  duty ;  * 
for  he  was  chaste  and  honest,  neither  a  disobe- 
dient son  nor  a  murderer,  neither  addicted  %> 
idolatry  nor  profaneness ;  but  the  command  to 
dispossess  himself  of  his  fortune  for  charitable 
purpoees  cut  deep,  for  he  was  not  only  rich  but 
avaricious.  It  is  thus  we  prevaricate  with  doty. 
We  would  warp  the  precept  to  our  passions,  in- 
stead of  bending  our  inclinations  to  the  duty. 
We  lament  the  harshness  of  the  command,  when 
we  should  be  lamenting  the  perversity  of  the 
will 
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A  lowBtanducI  of  religion  flatten  onr  vanity, 
fi  easily  acted  op  to,  does  not  wonnd  oar  seff- 
love,  is  practicable  without  sacrifices,  and  re- 
nectable  without  self-denial.  It  allows  the  im- 
plantation of  virtaes  without  irradicating^  vices; 
vecommends  right  actions  without  expelling 
wrong  principles,  and  ^afts  fair  appearances 
upon  unresisted  corruptions. 

This  low  tone  of  religion  is  rendered  still  more 
acceptable,  from  being  sprinkled  with  frequent 
vituperations  of  that  species  of  Christianity  now 
derided  by  a  term  which  wb»  once  considered 
as  its  specific  character.  This  term,  what  with 
the  too  monopolizing  adoption  of  it  by  one  de- 
■eription  of  persons,  and  the  contemptuous  im- 
plication conveyed  in  the  use  of  it  by  another, 
we  almost  fear  to  use  lest  we  should  be  con- 
juring up  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  the  minds 
of  the  latter  cuss,  or  vindicating  its  exclusive 
adoption  in  the  language  of  the  former.  The 
assumption  of  names  on  the  one  hand,  and,  if  I 
may  venture  so  vulgar  a  phrase,  calling  names 
on  the  other,  have  l^n  of  infinite  disservice  to 
religion.  Such  is  the  new  meanW  now  as- 
signed to  old  terms,  that  we  doubt  ir  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  in  question  would  not  excite 
a  sneer,  if  not  a  suspicion,  against  the  character 
of  Isaiah  himself,  were  we  to  name  him  by  his 
ancient  denomination  the  Evangelical  prophet. 
This  laconic  term  includes  a  diatribe  in  a  word. 
It  is  established  into  a  swoepinr  term  of  deri- 
sion of  all  serious  Christians,  and  its  compass  is 
stretched  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  involve  within 
it  every  shade  and  shape  of  real  or  fictitious  pie- 
ty, from  the  elevated  but  sound  and  sober  Chris- 
tian, to  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  fiinatic ;  its 
large  inclosore  takes  in  all,  from  the  most  ho- 
ivurable  heights  of  erudition  to  the  most  con- 
temptible depths  of  ignorance.  Every  man  who 
is  serious,  and  every  man  who  is  silly,  every 
man  who  is  holy,  and  every  man  who  is  mad,  is 
included  in  this  oomprehensive  epithet  We  see 
perpotnally  that  solidity,  sublimity,  and  depth, 
are  not  round  a  protection  against  the  magic 
mischief  of  this  portentous  appellation. 

It  gratifiea  us  to  be  assured  that  our  own  tone 
is  somciently  high,  and  that,  whatever  is  higher, 
is  erroneous,  or  superfluous,  or  hypocritical  or 
"ridicubus.  This  it  is  which  attaches  many  a 
reader  to  the  opposite  style  of  writin|^,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  attaches  him,  by  reconciling  him 
more  to  himself,  animates  him  more  fiercely 
against  those  who  make  higlier  requisitions  of 
iuth  aiyt  holiness,  those  who  strip  off"  th»  mask 
firom  Actions  unfounded  in  principle,  who  exact 
self-abasement,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  not  as  a  meritorious  ground  of  sal- 
^  vation,  but  as  an  evidence  of  obedience  to  God, 
and  of  conformity  to  Christ. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  believe,  that  there  is  no- 
ting which  the  better  sort  of  this  class  dread 
more  than  hyjKXsrisy.  •  But  do  they  not  some- 
tiroes  dread  the  imputation  almost  as  much  as 
the  thkig  ?  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  with 
the  dread  of  this  odious  vice  being  imputed  to 
them,  is  a  little  connected  the  suspicion  of  its 
existence  in  all  who  go  farther  than  themselves  7 
Are  they  not  too  re^^y  to  accuse  of  want  of  sin- 
oerity  or  of  soberness,  every  one  who  rises  above 
their  own  level  7  Is  not  every  degree  of  warmth 
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in  their  pious  aflbctions,  every  expression  of  zeal 
in  their  conversation,  every  mdication  of  strict- 
ness in  their  practice,  construed  into  an  impli- 
cation, that  so  much  as  this  zeal  and  strictn^ 
exceed  their  own,  there  is  in  them  just  so  much 
error  as  that  excess  involves  7 

By  the  class  of  writers  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached,  the  pious  affections  are  branded  as  the 
stigma  of  enthusiasm.  But  a  religion  which  is 
all  brain,  and  no  heart,  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
Grospel.  The  spirit  there  exhibited  is  as  far  re- 
moved  from  philosophical  apathy,  as  from  the 
intemperate  language  of  passion.  There  are 
minds  so  constituted,. and  hearts  so  touched,  thit 
they  cannot  meditate  on  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  Grod,'  his  voluntary  descent  fW>m  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  his  Father  from  all  eternity, 
his  dying  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation — with 
the  same  unmoved  temper  with  which  they  ac 
knowledge  the  truth  of  any  other  fad  A  grate- 
ful feeling,  elicited  by  these  causes,  is  as  different 
fVom  a  fanatical  fervor  as  it  is  from  a  languid 
acknowledgment  It  is  not  energy,  however, 
which  is  reprobated,  so  much  as  the  cause  of  its 
excitement  Should  the  zealous  Christian  change 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  should  he  express 
the  same  animated  feeling  for  Socrates,  which 
the  other  had  expressed  for  his  Saviour,  his  en- 
thusiasm would  be  ascribed  to  his  gooid  taste, 
and  the  object  would  be  allowed  to  justify  the 
rapture. 

But,  is  not  objecting  to  earnestness  in  religion 
to  strike  out  the  catalogue  of  virtues  that  quality 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  scripture 
worthies  7  Is  it  not  denying  that  *  spirit  of 
power  and  of  love*  which  it  is  worth  observing, 
the  Apostle  makes  the  associate  of  *  a  sound 
mind,*  to  deny  that  Christianity  ought  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  heart,  and  if  on  the  heart 
on  the  feelings  7  These  fastidious  critics  place, 
what  they  call  the  abstract  truths  of  religion,  on 
the  same  footing  with  abstract  truths  in  science ; 
they  allow  only  the  same  intellectual  conviction 
of  truth,  the  same  cool  assent,  in  the  one  case, 
which  is  ffiven  to  a  demonstration  in  the  other. 
But  would  not  he  be  thought  a  defective  orator 
at  the  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  who  should  plead  as 
if  he  did  not  know  that  men  had  feelings  to  be 
touched  as  well  as  understandings  to  be  con- 
vinced ;  who  considered  the  affections  as  the 
only  portion  of  character  to  which  he  must  be 
careful  not  to  advert,  in  addressing  beings  who 
are  feeling  as  well  as  intelligent  7  Shall  a  fer- 
vent rhetoric  be  admired  in  one  orator,  when 
pleading  for  the  freedom  of  men,  and  reprobated 
in  ano&er,  when  pleading  for  their  salvation  7 
Shall  we  be  enraptured  with  the  eloquent  advo- 
cate  for  the  Agrarian  law,  and  disgusted  with 
the  strenuous  advocate  fiir  the  everlasting  Gas- 
pel  7  Shall  not  one  man  be  allowed  the  same 
earnestness  in  combating  unbelief,  which  has 
immortalized  another  in  execrating  Verres? 

It  must,  assuredly,  be  maintained,  that  there 
is  such  a  sober  mode  of  exhibiting  truth,  as  may 
show  that  the  sacred  messenger  has  no  delight 
in  declaring  that  part  of  his  message  which  yet 
it  is  his  duty  to  deliver ;  which,  while  it  cannot 
fail  to  call  forth  every  feeling  of  interest  for  the 
souls  of  men,  at  the  same  time  demands  the  ut- 
most tenderness,  as  treating  of  their  dangers. 
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Tondemeat,  it  u  trae,  mast  not  alfbr  truth,  nor 
conceal  menaces,  which  make  an  awful  port  of 
it  Yet  a  difference  may  be  sometimes  inferred 
by  the  manner  of  deli?eriog  them. — Who  has 
net  heard  a  holy  man,  who,  feeling  himself  bound 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  has  de- 
noonced  his  solemn  judgements  with  a  subdued 
voice,  and  an  almost  hesitating  accent ;  speaking 
■s  one  who  felt  that  he  was  acquitting  himself 
of  a  painful  but  bounden  duty ; — while  another 
of  a  coarser  make,  and  a  less  mortified  spirit, 
proclaims  the  commanded  threat  in  all  the  thun- 
ders of  Sinai ;  seeming,  by  his  tone  and  gesture, 
to  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  alarm, 
and  not  to  console  7  The  one  *  persuades  men' 
because  he  knows  *  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ;*  the 
other  seems  to  ha?e  his  own  gratification  in  ter- 
riQfing.  The  one  evidently  rejoices  in  being  the 
smbawador  of  reounciiiation,  the  other  appears, 
but  is  not,  we  are  assured,  really,  glad  to  bear 
the  mandate  of  condemnation. 

But,  to  return  to  writers  in  the  extreme  of 
the  other  class.  Vague  essays  on  general  and 
undefined  morality,  which  we  here  venture  to 
lepresent  as  their  fault,  are  very  different  from 
distinct  discourses  or  treatises  on  the  several 
virtues  ;  these  latter  flow  from  the  study,  and 
teach  the  improvement  of  the  human  heart. 
But  to  produce  their  efiect,  they  must  produce 
their  commission.  The  proclamation  must  al. 
ways  have  the  broad  seal  of  Christianity  append, 
•d  to  it  It  is  indeed  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
impossible  and  imprudent,  that  in  every  dis- 
course the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine 
should  be  laid  open.  An  attempt  to  do  this  has 
frequently  produced  confusion,  by  crowding  in 
more  materials  than  the  siMice  will  contain ;  and 
thus  lea?ing  the  stamp  of  no  one  truth  distinct 
upon  the  mmd.  We  mean  no  more,  than  that 
the  general  impression  made,  should  be,  that  the 
moral  quality  under  discussion  should  appc^ar  to 
be  explicitly  derived  from  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  the  reader  not  be  led  to  exercise  his  in^. 
miity  in  conjecturing,  till  the  closing  sentence  m- 
ibrms  him,  U>  what  system  of  religion  it  belongs. 

K  is  also  perfectly  proper  to  cut  the  circle  of 
the  virtues  into  segments,  provided  it  be  shown 
bow  they  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
how  the  whole  fall  within  the  circumference  of 
that  divine  religion  which  is  their  proper  centre. 
It  were  also  to  he  wished,  that  there  were  no 
undue  and  hyperbolical  exaltation  of  the  virtue 
under  consideration,  which  often  makes  a  part 
stand  for  the  whole.  This  exclusive  praise  of 
the  quality  inculcated,  is,  to  Christianity,  what 
it  would  be  to  general  geography,  if^  'in  order 
til  give  an  idea  of  our  world,  a  map  of  a  single 
oonntry  should  be  exhibited  without  coast  or 
bonndery.  It  differs  fVom  the  Christian  exhibi- 
tion'of  moral  virtues,  as  this  insulated  map 
would'  differ  from  a  chart  of  the  same  country 
when  delineated  on  the  globe ;  there  you  see 
not  only  the  country  itself  correctly  displayed, 
but  yon  perceive  by  what  sea  it  is  bordered,  on 
what  land  it  touches,  into  what  other  country 
some  points  of  this  cut  deep,  and  how  narrow 
are  the  hounds  which  separate  it  from  some 
hostile  neighbour ;  you  see,  also,  its  depcndance 
on  every  thing  about  it,  and  its  relative  situation 
on  the  earth. 


If  we  might  be  allowed  another  lllustratiaii, 
we  would  observe,  that,  to  expect  to  give  a  ja«t 
idea  of  Christianity  by  any  quality,  as  detache4 
from  the  whole,  would  be  to  resemble  a  certain 
Athenian,  who  having  a  palace  to  sell,  took  oat 
a  single  brick  from  the  wall,  and  produced  it  at 
the  auction  as  a  specimen  of  the  edifice. 

Nor,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  is  it  a  super- 
fluous  care,  so  to  contrive,  as  that,  when  it  is 
right  to  expose  any  vice  to  reprobation,  the  rea- 
der who  is  exempt  from  it  may  not  too  much 
plume  himself  upon  the  exemption* — A  vene- 
rable clergyman  once  assured  the  author,  that 
he  had  never  done  so  much  mischief  as  by  the 
best  sermon  he  had  ever  preached.  It  waa 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  It  happened 
to  be  an  offence  to  which  none  of  his  auditors 
happened  to  be  addicted. — After  it  was  over, 
some  of  them  expressed  no  small  triumph  at 
their  own  secure  state,  from  a  consciousness  of 
being  free  from  the  vice  which  had  been  so  weU 
exposed,  and,  as  if  the  exercise  of  no  virtue  but 
the  one  opposite  to  the  sin  in  question  had  been 
necessary,^  they  went  home  exulting  in  their 
own  superior  goodness. 

The  writers  to  whom  we  have  been  refbrring^ 
triumphantly  distinguish  themselves  by  the  ap- 
pellation o£  practical^  in  studied  opposition  to 
those  who  are  professedly  doctrinal.  Let  it 
however,  be  observed,  that,  maintaining  a  dne 
respect  fbr  the  conscientious  of  both  classes,  we 
only  presume  to  allude,  in  our  animadversions* 
to  those  of  either  side,  who  carry  their  specific 
characteristics  into  an  extreme  in  which  each 
excludes  its  opposite.  But  far  more  deficient 
are  the  practical  discussions  of  the  one,  if  they 
want  the  solid  weight  and  metal  of  the  Glospel 
to  make  tliem  sterling,  than  the  doctrinal  dii|- 
sertations  of  the  other ;  which,  however,  ought 
never  to  want  the  intelligible  superscription  of 
practical  remark  to  render  them  current — Yet 
is  there  not  sometimes  a  misnomer  in  the  former 
appellation?  Can  that  writing  be  called  truly 
practical  which  does  not  attempt  greatly  ttf  raise 
the  tone  of  conduct,  which  does  not  press  prac 
tice  home  on  the  conscience  as  flowing  from  the 
highest  principle,  and  directed  tb  the  noblest 
end ;  which  is  not  urged  on  that  ground  of  ar- 
gument that  is  the  most  cogent,  not  inferred 
From  that  motive  which  is  the  most  irresistible, 
nor  impressed  by  that  authority  best  calculated 
to  secure  obedience  ?  The  nature  of  the  action 
commonly  participates  in  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
tive. Practice  is  not  likely  to  rise  higher  than 
the  spring  which  set  it  a-going. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess, 
that  much  of  that  species  of  composition  which 
assumes  a  more  spiritual  character,  is  sometimes 
lamentably  deficient  in  this  good  requisite.  It 
begins  Aot  seldom,  by  laying  a  good  and  solid 
foundation ;  but  when  we  lift  our  eyes  to  look 
upon  the  structure  which  we  expected  to  see 
raised  upon  it,  we  find  it  negligently  run  up,  if 
not  totally  omitted.  Practice  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  of  course,  not  necessary  to  be 
insisted  on,  much  less  to  have  its  path  clearly 
chalked  out.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  doc- 
trine  which  has  been  delivered,  is  turned  over 
to  tlic  pietv  or  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  without 
any  specific  direction,  or  personal  application. 
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Too  much  is  left  for  him  to  supply,  which, 
perhaps,  implicitly  leaningr  on  hifi  guide,  he  will 
not  supply,  or  which,  from  want  of  knowledge, 
he  cannot 

Far  be  it  from  out  intention,  however,  in  thus 
Tenturing  with  real  diffidence  to  compare  the 
faulty  extremes  in  both  cases,  to  assimilate  at 
all  their  nature  or  their  tendency  :^the  extreme 
of  adherence  to  doctrine  frequently  springing 
from  the  deepest  sense  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  that  doctrine,  and  accompanied  with  a  pious 
willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  its  propaga- 
tion. The  extreme  of  adherence  to  what  is 
called  mere  morality,  is  too  often  the  lamentable 
efi^ct  of  ignorance  of  doctrine,  and  of  an  interest 
neither  felt,  nor  possessed,  nor  desired  in  doc- 
trinal blessings. 

With  this  guard  distinctly  kept  in  view,  we 
venture,  with  all  humility,  to  repeat,  that  there 
is  an  extreme  on  both  sides :  the  one  may  be 
abstractedly  considered  as  all  propositions,  the 
other  as  all  conclusions.  The  one  fails  of  effect 
by  not  depending  on  just  premises ;  in  the  other, 
well  established  premises  produce  inferior  good, 
because  the  conclusions  are  not  sufficiently 
brought  to  bear  on  the  actual  demands  of  life. 
The  one,  while  he  powerfully  shows  tlie  reader 
that  he  is  a  sinner,  limits  both  his  proof  and  his 
instruction  to  one  or  two  prominent  doctrines ; 
he  names,  indeed,  with  unwearied  iteration, 
that  only  name  by  which  we  can  be  saved, 
faithfully  dwells  on  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
remedy,  but  without  clearly  pointing  out  its  ap- 
plication to  practical  purposes.  The  other  pre- 
sumes his  readers  to  be  so  wise,  as  to  be  able  to 
supply  their  own  deficiencies,  or  so  good,  as  to 
stand  in  little  need  of  supernatural  assistance. 
Is  it  not  mocking  human  helplessness,  to  tell 
men  they  must  be  holy,  good,  and  just,  without 
directing  them  to  the  principle  from  whence 
'all  holy  thoughts,  all  good  counsels,  and  all 
just  works,  do  proceed* — to  direct  the  stream 
of  action,  and  keep  out  of  sight  the  spring  from 
which  it  must  flow — to  expect  they  will  re- 
nounce sin  if  they  do  not  renounce  self— to 
tend  them  vagrant  in  search  of  some  stray  vir- 
tue, without  showing  them  where  to  apply  for 
direction  to  find  it  7 

The  combination  of  the  opposite  but  indis- 
pensable requisites  is  most  happily  exemplified 
in  all  our  best  divines,  living  and  dead ;  and, 
blessed  be  God,  very  numerous  in  the  catalogue 
in  both  instances.  They  have,  with  a  large 
and  liberal  construction,  followed  that  most  per- 
fect exemplification  of  this  union,  which  is  so 
{ generally  exhibited  in  Scripture,  more  partico- 
arly  in  that  express  model,  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossi  ans.  There,  every 
thing  that  is  excellent  in  practice  is  made  to 
proceed  from  Him  *  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.*  There, 
every  act  has  its  inspiring  motive,  every  virtue 
its  radical  principal ;  falsehood  is  not  only  pro. 
hibited  to  the  converts,  but  the  prohibition  is 
accounted  for,  *  beeau$e  ye  have  put  on  the  new 
man.*  The  obedience  of  wives,  the  affection 
of  husbands,  the  submission  of  children,  all  is 
to  be  done  *  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.* — 
Servants  are  enjoined  to  fidelity  as  ^fearing 
God.*    '  Mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind, 


meekness,  long-sufiering,*  are  recommended, 
because  the  converts  *are  the  elect  of  God.' 
Every  inhibition  of  every  wrong  practice  has 
its  reference  to  Christ,  every  act  of^goodnessits 
legitimate  principle.  Contentions  are  forbidden, 
forgiveness  is  enjoined,  on  the  same  high 
ground — the  example  of  *  Him  in  whom  dwell, 
eth  ail  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.-^ 
This  is  praetiedl  preaching — ^This  is  evangelical 
preaching. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Thoughts  respectfully  suggested  to  good  sort  of 

people* 

In  perusing  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  may  be, 
as  it  has  been,  with  un  weared  repetition,  objected, 
that  it  is  equally  preposterous  and  unjust,  to 
hold  out  a  standard  of  religion  and  morals  so 
high,  as  to  defeat,  in  the  reader,  all  hope  of  at- 
taining it.  It  may  be  urged,  that  it  would  be 
more  prudent,  as  well  as  more  useful,  to  pro- 
pose a  more  moderate  standard,  and  to  suggest 
a  more  temperate  measure,  which  would  not,  as 
in  the  present  case,  by  discouraging,  render  at- 
tainment hopeless.  For  an  answer,  we  must 
send  them  to  the  Redeemer*s  own  mouth,  to  the 
excision  of  the  ri^ht  hand,  the  plucking  out  the 
right  eye.  This  it  i^ill  be  justly  insisted,  u  not 
a  command,  but  a  metaphor.  Granted. — Wo 
know  we  are  not  commanded  to  lop  off  our  limbs, 
but  our  corruptions.  But,  would  He  who  is  not 
only  true,  but  the  Truth,  adopt  a  stong  meta- 
phor to  express  a  feeble  obligation  ?  Is  any  tone, 
then,  may  we  not  ask,  too  high,  if  not  higher 
than  that  uniformly  employed  in  the  Bible  7 
What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that  we  re- 
ceive the  Gospel  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
if,  having  made  the  declaration,  we  instantly  go^ 
and,  wimout  scruple,  lower  the  rule,  and  de- 
press the  practice  7 

High  and  low  are  indefinite  terms :  their  Just 
use  depends  on  the  greatness  or  littleness  qf  the 
objects  to  which  they  refer.  When  we  con- 
sider, that  the  object  in  question  is  eternal  life, 
should  the  standard  which  God  has  made  the 
measure  of  our  attaining  to  it,  be  so  depressed 
as  to  prevent  that  attainment  7  Do  not  the  Apos- 
ties  and  their  Master,  the  Saints  and  the  King 
of  Saints,  every  where  suggest  a  rule,  not  only 
of  excellence,  but  perfection ;  a  rule  to  the  adop- 
tion of  which  no  hopelessness  of  attainment  is 
to  prevent  our  stretching  forward  7 

Scripture  does,  indeed,  every  where  represent 
us  as  inconipetent  without  divine  assistance. 
But  does  it  not  every  where  point  out  where 
our  strength  lies  ;  where  it  is  to  be  sought ;  how 
it  is  to  be  obtained  7  It  not  only  shows  where 
our  wants  may  be  supplied,  but  our  failures  par- 
doned. Does  any  one  doctrine,  any  one  precept, 
of  the  Gospel,  deal  in  emollients,  prescribe  paU 
natives,  suggest  petty  reliefs,  point  out  inferior 
remedies,  speak  of  any  medicine,  but  such  as  is 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  disease  7 

Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  whose 
views  have  been  low,  and  whose  practice,  con 
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■equently,  Has  not  been  hi^h,  to  oombine  with 
this  medioority  of  character  the  moat  exalted 
expectation  of  fatore  reoompence :  to  couple  a 
comparatively  low  faith  and  conduct  with  thoee 
USij  promises  which  the  New  Testament  holds 
out  to  the  most  exalted  Christian.  Many  in  the 
day  of  health  and  activity  would  hcve  consider, 
ed  taking  up  the  cross,*  *  living  to  him  who  died 
for  them,'  &c.  6lc.  as  figurative  expressions, 
lively  images,  not  exacting  much  practical  obe. 
dience ;  iiay,  would  have  considered  the  propo. 
■al  of  bringing  them  into  action  as  downright 
enthusiasm ;  yet  who  has  .not  beard  these  per- 
sons, in  a  dangerous  sickness,  repeat  with  en- 
tire self-application  the  glorious  and  hard-earned 
exaltation  of  him,  who,  after  unrivalled  suffer- 
ings and  unparalleled  services,  after  having  been 
'  in  deaths  oft,*  after  having  been  even  favoured 
with  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  exclaims,  *  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,* 
aoathen  go  on  with  the  most  delusive  compla- 
cency, to  apply  to  themselves  the  sublime  apos- 
trophe with  which  this  fine  exclamation  is 
wound  up-o*  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  glory,*  5tc  &c. :  and  it  has  passed 
into  an  accredited  phrase,  when  one  of  this  sort 
of  Christians  speaks  of  the  death  of  another  in 
the  same  class,  to  observe,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, that  he  is  gone  to  hii  reu>ard.  We  must 
confess,  that  when  we  hear  this  assurance  so 
applied,  we  charitably  incline  to  hope  it  is  not 
so  bad  with  them  as  the  expression  implies ;  be- 
cause, if  heaven  is  thus  assigned  as  a  payment 
of  work  done,  one  cannot  help  trembling  at  a 
reward  apportioned  to  such  worth.  For  these 
contractors  for  heaven,  who  bring  their  merit  as 
their  purchase-money,  and  intend  to  be  saved 
at  their  own  expense,  do  not  always  take  care 
to  be  provided  with  a  very  exorbitant  sum, 
though  they  expect  so  large  a  return  in  exchange 
for  it ;  while  those  who,  placing  no  dependence 
on  their  works,  never  dare  to  draw  upon  heaven 
for  the  payment,  will  often  be  found  to  have  a 
much  larger  stock  upon  hand,  ready  to  produce 
as  an  evidence,  though  they  renounce  them  as 
a  cUim.  In  both  cases,  is  it  not  better  to  trans- 
Ar  them  and  ourselves  from  merit  to  mercy,  as 
a  more  humble  and  leaa  hazardous  ground  af 
dependanoe? 

Far  be  firom  me  the  oneharitable  presumption, 
that  those  sanguine  persons  are  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, or  void  of  riff ht  intentions.  Doubtless,  in 
many  instances,  they  persevere  in  error  for  no 
reasoo,  but  because  they  believe  it  to  be  troth. 
There  is  even  much  that  is  right  in  them ;  but 
are  Ihey  not  too  easily  satisfied  with  a  bw  mea- 
sure of  that  right,  without  examining  accurately 
the  quality  of  the  practice,  merely  because  it  is 
not  disreputable  7 

Our  knowledge  of  religion  and  sound  morals 
must  inevitably  arise,  in  a  good  measure,  from 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  Now,  the  kind  of 
reading  of  which  we  have  complained,  is  so  far 
from  improving  that  knowledge,  that  it  keeps  it 
out  of  our  sight,  by  representing  us  to  ourselves 
as  other  creatures  than  we  really  are.  The  most 
ingenious  abstract  reasoning  on  man  will  not 
show  him  what  sort  of  being  he  is,  if  he  be  not 
taught  to  know  it  within  himself.  He  most  seek 
it  in  the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  compare 


what  he  finds  there  with  the  unerring  law  of 
God.  The  facts  he  Slight  deduce,  and  the  ex- 
periments he  might  make  firom  the  study  of  both 
m  conjunction,  would  teach  him  either  to  con- 
firm or  correct  his  theory ;  hiM  experience,  if  at 
did  not  establish,  would  overturn  his  specula- 
tions, and  he  would  begin  to  build  on  new 
ground. 

May  we  not  be  allowed  with  all  tenderneev 
and  respect,  not  with  the  arro^nce  of  any  supe- 
riority, but  such  as  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  lonf 
obeervation,  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  many  reme- 
dies against  the  evils  we  have  been  regretting  7 
The  true  preliminary  to  vital  religion  is  to  foal 
and  acknowledge  our  lapsed  humanity,  ^lero 
is  no  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Christianity 
but  through  this  lowly  vestibule.  All  the  dis- 
sertations  of  the  most  profound  philosophers  on 
the  reasonableness  and  beauty  of  our  religion,  on 
its  exceUence  and  superiority,  are  but  a  truitless 
exercise  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  if  they  ex- 
clude this  fundamental  truth.  The  ablest  writer, 
if  he  does  not  feel  this  conviction  in  his  own 
heart,  will  never  carry  it  to  yours.  But  if  you 
have  once  got  over  this  hard  and  humbling  in- 
troduction, the  same  divine  guide  who  has  given 
this  initiatory  opening,  will,  to  the  patient  and 
persevering  inquirer,  perfect  the  work  he  basso 
happily  begun. — While  he  who  turns  over  the 
page  of  his  own  virtues,  and  ransacks  the  cata- 
logue of  his  good  actions,  will  find  that,  under 
the  pretence  of  seeking  consolation,  he  is  evading 
instruction ;  he  u  only  heaping  up  materials  for 
building  confidence  in  himself*  by  that  sin  fell 
the  angels* — and  minr  be  in  little  less  danger 
than  the  flagitious  ofrender.  Our  Lord  has  de- 
cided on  this  momentous  question,  by  his  pre- 
ference of  the  self-abasing  jpenitent  who  bad  no- 
thing to  ask  but  mercy,  to  him  who  had  nothinr 
to  request  but  praise ;  of  the  lowly  confbasor  of 
his  offences  to  the  pompous  recounter  of  his  vir- 
tues ;  whose  prayer,  if  self-panegyric  deservee 
that  name,  plainly  declares  that  he  already  pos- 
sessed so  much,  that  there  wae  nothing  left  for 
him  to  ask.  Our  Saviour  took  this  occasion  to 
let  us  see,  that  he  is  better  pleased  when  we  show 
him  our  wants,  than  our  merits. 

As  you  do  not  live  in  the  practice  or  the  al- 
lowance of  vices,  which  make  it  your  interest  to 
wish  that  Christianity  may  be  felse,  and  as  yon 
believe  its  external  evidenoea,  endeavour  to  gain 
also  an  internal  conviction  that  it  is  true,  exa- 
mine also  into  the  principle  of  your  best  actions. 
Even  some  who  have  made  a  more  considerable 
proficiency,  are  too  apt  to  defer  examining  into 
the  motive,  till  they  have  concluded  the  act  which 
the  motive  should  have  determined ;  they  then, 
as  it  were,  make  up  the  motive  to  the  act,  and 
bring  about  the  accordance  in  a  way  to  quiet 
theit'  own  minds.  Perhaps  interest  is  acting  on 
an  opinion  which  we  fancied  that  wisdom  nad 
suggested.  If  it  succeed,  we  compliment  our- 
selves on  the  event;  if  it  foil,  we  applaud  our- 
selves on  the  assigned,  because  we  are  not  quite 
sure  of  the  real  motive. 

The  way  to  make  a  progress  in  piety  and 
peace,  is  not  to  be  too  tender  of  our  present  fbel- 
ings ;  is  nobly  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  imme- 
diate ease,  for  the  aake  of  acquiring  future  hap. 
pinest.    Desire  not  opiates,  seek  not  anodynesi 
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when  your  intiMin]  oonititatiim  reqatrea  itiimi- 
iuite.  Cesae  to  oonceivttiof  religion  u  a  ata. 
ticMnry  thingr ;  be  aaaured,  that  to  be  available, 
it  moat  be  progreaaiye.  Read  the  Scripturea, 
opt  aa  a  fbrm,  bnt  aa  God*a  threat  appointed 
nieana,of  infoain^  into  yonr  heart  that  lite-giTing 
principle  which  la  the  apring  of  all  right  prac- 
tice. Cultivate  every  virtae,  but  reat  not  in  Any. 
Bo  every  thing  to  deaerve  the  eateem  of  men, 
but  make 'not  that  eateem  yonr  governing  prin- 
ciple. Value  not  moat  thoae  quuitiea  which  are 
the  moat  popular.  Correct  your  worldly  wiadom 
with  *the  wiadom  which  ia  from  above.*  Bear 
in  your  reooUeetion,  that  to  minda  of  a  aoft  and 
yielding  caat,  the  world  ia  a  more  formidable 
enemy  than  thoae  two  other  rival  temptara  which 
the  New  Teatament  commonly  aaaodatea  with 
it,  and  which  would  not,  generally,  have  made  a 
third  in  ench  corrupt  company,  if  ita  danjrera 
had  not  heme  acme  proportion  to  theira.  ft  ia 
the  more  neceaaary  to  preaa  thia  point,  aa  the 
miaehiefii  of  the  world  are  felt  without  being 
anapected.  The  other  two  apiritual  enemiea 
wise  on  the  more  corrupt;  but  the  better  die- 
poaed  are  the  unconadoua  victima  of  the  world, 
which  frequently  betraya  ita  votary  into  the 
handa  of  ita  two  confederatea.  People  are  in- 
clined to  be  pleased  with  themaelvea  when  the 
world  flattera  them ;  they  make  the  world  their 
•apreme  arbiter ;  they  are  unwilling  to  apped 
from  ao  lenient  a  judge;  and  being  aatiafied 
with  themaelvea,  wmn  ita  verdict  ia  m  their  &- 
voor,  the  applanae  of  othera  too  oAen,  by  con- 
firming their  own,  anperoedea  an  inquiry  into 
their  real  atate. 

The  unconfirmed  Chriatian  ahould  attend  to 
hia  conduct  juat  in  thoae  pointe  which,  though 
diahoneat,  are  net  diahonourable ;  pointe  in  which, 
thoogh  religion  will  be  againat  him,  the  appro- 
baticm  of  the  world  will  bc«r  him  out  He  would 
not  do  a  diareputeble  thing,  but  ahould  a  tempta- 
tkm  ariae  where  hia  reputation  ia  aaft,  there  hia 
trial  oommeneea,  there  he  muat  guard  himaelf 
with  augmented  vigitance. 

The  more  enliffatoned  the  oonacience  becomea, 
tiie  more  we  ahul  diaeover  the  nnapeakable  ho- 
lineaaofGtod.  But  our  perceptiona  being  cleared, 
and  our  apiritual  dlacernment  rendered  more 
icate,  thia  moat  not  lead  na  to  fimcy  that  we  are 
wane  than  when  wo  thought  ao  well  of  our- 
aelvea.  We  are  net  worae,  becauae  the  growing 
light  of  divine  truth  reveala  ftnlte  unobeerved 
huore  to  our  view,  or  enlargea  thoae  we  thought 
inatgnificant.  Light  doea  not  create  impuritiea, 
it  only  diacloaea  them.  Moreover,  thia  efficient 
apirtt  doea  not  illuminate  without  correcting ;  it 
ia  not  onljir  given  for  reproof,  but  amendment ; 
Bot  only  ror  amendment,  bat  conaolatioo.  Oar 
onhappineaa  doea  not  conatat  in  that  contrition 
which  growa  oat  of  our  new  acquaintence  with 
tfur  own  hearta.  *The  true  miaery  oonaiated  in 
the  blindneaa,  preaumption,  and  aelflaufficienoy, 
which  our  ijgfnorance  of  ouraelvea  generated. 
Our  troe  felicity  henna  in  oar  being  brought, 
however  aevere  be  the  meana,  to  renounce  our 
ael^confidence,  and  caat  ouraelvea  enthrely  upon 
God. 

It  win  be  a  good  teat  of  the  improving  ateto 
of  a  peraon  of  the  above  deacription,  when  he  can 
paftiaatlyi  thoogh  not  at  firat  pleaaantly,  perae. 


vere  in  the  peruaal  of  worka  which  do  not  flatter  * 
hb  aeciirity  ;  nay,  to  peraevere  the  more  eameat- 
ly,  becauae  the  peruaal  diacovera  hia  own  cha- 
racter to  himaelf.  When  once  he  ia  brought  to 
endure  theae  aaluUry  probinga,  he  will  aoon  he 
brought  to  court  the  hand  that  probea.  He  will 
begin  to  diareliah  the  vapid  civility  with  which 
the  auperficial  examiner  treato  human  nature. 
Nay,  he  may  now  aafeW  meditate  on  the  dignity 
of  man,  which,  in  hia  former  atate,  ao  &r  mialed 
him.  He  will  find  that,  in  another  aenae,  the 
doctrine  ia  true.  Man  waa  indeed  originally  a 
dignified  creature,  for  he  waa  made  in  the  ima^ 
of  the  perfoct  God.  Even  now,  though  hia  will 
ia  depraved,  yet  he  haa  noble  intellectual  facuU 
tiea  which  give  acme  notion  of  what  he  waa. 
Hia  heart  ia  alienated,  but  hia  underatanding 
approvea  the  rectitude  which  hia  will  reiecta. 
He  haa  atiU  recoverable  powera ;  he  ia  atifl  ca- 
pable, when  divine  truth  ahall  have  made  ite  fill! 
impreanon  on  hia  aoul,  of  that  renovation  which 
ahall  reatore  him  to  the  dignitv  he  haa  loat,  re- 
inatete  him  in  the  fiivonr  he  haa  forfoited,  and 
raiae  him  infinitely  higher  than  the  elevation 
from  which  he  haa  fallen. 

To  thoae  who  attempt  to  relieve  hia  temporary 
diatzeaa,  by  directing  bia  eyea  to  hii  own  rirtuea, 
and  to  the  approbation  thoae  virtuee  are  certain 
to  obtain  from  heaven,  he  will  repl  v  with  the  iU 
Inatriooa  aufforer  of  old, '  Miaerabie  comfortera 
are  ye  all  !*  Slight  remediea  will  no  longer  aa- 
tiafy  him.  The  more  deep  hia  viewa  become, 
the  leaa  he  will  be  diapoeed  to  claim  hia  ahare  in  > 
tlM  complimente  laviahed  on  the  natural  human 
character. 

But,  oh !  what  nnapeakable  conaolation  wiH 
the  hnmUe  believer  derive  fi-om  the  appellation 
by  which  the  divine  Spirit  ia  deaignated — ^The 
0>iffORTER.  There  ia  aomething  aublimely  mer- 
ciful in  a  diapenaation  of  which  the  term  'ia  ao 
delightfolly  ezpreaaive  of  the  thmg. — ^We  read 
in  Uie  Scripturea  of  griemng  the  Iloly  Spirit ; 
bat  when  we  conaider  him  onder  thia  moat 
aoothing  character,  ia  there  not  aomething  of 
peculiar  and  heinoua  ingratitude  in  grtevtng  the 

To  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  lively  belief 
in  the  eziatence,  and  eameatly  to  implore  the 
aid  of  thia  quickening  Spirit,  woold  he  a  groat 
meana  of  improving  the  character.  That  the 
doctrine  of  apiritoal  infloence  ia  a  practical  doc- 
trine, ia  clearly  deducible  firom  the  command, 
ariaing  out  of  the  conviction,  that  the  trath  waa 
already  received — *  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit,  walk 
in  the  Spirit.*  Obeerve  that  we  preaa  you  only 
on  your  own  principlea:  we  recommend  yoa 
only  to  act  upon  the  creed  yoa  avow.  If  we 
auggeat  to  your  adoption  any  thing,  fiirther  than 
the  Bible  enjoina,  we  are  gailt  v  of  fonatidam, 
and  you  ahould  be  on  your  guard  againat  it  We 
ventore  not  to  aay  what  name  ia  doe  to  thoae 
who  would  depreaa  your  viewa  greatly  below 
either. 

In  peraaing  the  Scripturea,  might  yoa  not 
commune  with  your  own  heart  in  aomething 
like  the  following  language :  *  The  book  ia  not 
a  work  of  fancy.  I  do  not,  therefore,  read  it  fat 
amuaement,  but  inatroetion ;  but  am  I  aerioaaly 
propoaing  to  read  it  like  one  who  haa  a  deep  in- 
tereat  in  ite  oontente  7    la  it  my  aincere  inten- 
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tion  to  oonveft  the  knowledge  I  am  about  to  ac- 
quire into  any  practical  application  to  my  own 
case  7  Is  it  oiy  earnest  wish  to  improve  the 
stato  of  my  own  heart  by  comparing  it  with 
what  I  allow  to  be  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  7  Do  I  only  read  to  get  over  my 
Booming*!  task,  the  omission  of  which  would 
make  me  aneasy,  merely  to  fasten  a  series  of 
Acts  on  my  memory  7  or  do  I  really  desire  to 
make  the  great  troths  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  uf  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
necessity  of  a  living  faith,  a  sound  repentance, 
an  entire  conviction  that,  of  myself  I  can  do  no- 
thing ;  not  merely  a  speculative  system  to  be 
recognized  at  church,  but  to  be  transfused  into 
the  lifii  7  Do  I  adopt  religion  as  an  hereditary, 
national  profession,  necessary  to  my  credit,  or 
IS  a  thing  in  which  I  have  a  momentous  per- 
sonal interest  7  Do  I  propose  to  apply  what  I 
read  to  the  pulling  down  those  high  imagina- 
tions, and  that  false  security  of  which  my  Bible 
•hows  me  the  danger,  and  which  its  doctrines 
are  calculated  to  subdue?  Do  I  labour  after  the 
attainment  of  those  heavenly  dispositions,  the 
exhibition  of  which  I  have  been  admiring? 
Have  these  vivid  declarations  of  the  unsatisfac- 
torinese  of  the  world  at  all  cooled  my  ardour  for 
ite  enjoymente?  Shall  I  read  here  this  holy 
oontempt  for  the  littleness  of  its  pursuits,  this 
display  of  ite  fallacies  and  deceits,  and  yet  re- 
turn Uiis  very  evening  to  the  participation  of 
diversions,  the  exposure  of  whose  emptiness  I 
have  been  approving  7  Shall  I  extol  the  writer 
who  strips  off  ite  painted  mask  from  the  world, 
and  yet  acte  as  if  the  morning  lecture  had 
brought  no  such  discovery  7  Nay,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  one  of  my  subjecte  of  conversation  to 
recommend  a  book,  of  whose  little  efficacy  in 
my  own  case  I  am  giving  a  practical  example. 

Do  I  not  periodically  pray,  *  Make  me  to  be 
numbered  with  thy  samte  in  glory  everlasting,* 
and  yet  am  I  not  as  shy  of  the  society  of  those 
who  are  distinguished  for  more  than  common 
sanctity,  as  if  it  carried  contamination  with  it  7 
And  does  not  the  very  term  convey  to  my  mind  a 
discrediteble  idea,  compounded  of  fanaticism 
and  hypocrisy  7 

After  all,  I  may  have  been  wrong.  If  respect- 
ability were  security,  the  young  ruler  in  the 
Gospel  had  been  in  no  dan^r,  for  his  attein- 
nente  were  above  the  ordinary  standard,  and 
his  credit  was  probably  high.  It  is  time  to  come 
to  something  like  certein^y ;  to  inquire,  whether 
I  do  cordially  believe  what  I  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  profess ;  whether  my  religion  lives  in  my 
memory  or  my  heart,  on  my  lips  or  in  my  life, 
in  my  profession  or  my  practice  7  It  is  time  to 
examine,  whether  I  have  much  more  distinct 
evidences  of  divine  truth  than  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  Gospel  to  be  a  revelation  from 
heaven ;  to  inquire,  why,  if  my  undentanding 
be  somewhat  more  enlightened,  such  illumina- 
tion is  not  more  perceptible  on  my  heart  7  Why 
the  fruiteof  the  Spirit,*  so  far  from  *  abounding* 
in  me,  scarcely  appear,  if  those  fruite  are  indeed 
'love,  peace,  and  joy  in  believing  7* 

Let  not  the  fear  of  labour,  or  the  dread  of 
pain,  prevent  you  from  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  jrour  stete.  Let  not  a  pusillani- 
mous apprehension  of  reproach  or  ridicule  pre*  I 


vent  your  following  up  your  ocmvietions.  There 
is  not  any  thing  that  is  unreasonable,  much  leas 
any  thing  that  is  impossible,  required  :  no  de- 
gree of  zeal,  or  measure  of  earnestness,  bat 
what  you  see  every  day  exerted  in  a  wo«e 
cause.  Take  your  measure  from  the  world,  not 
in  what  you  shall  pursue,  but  in  the  energy  with 
which  you  shall  urge  the  pursuit  Only  devote 
to  religion  as  much  time  as  the  worldly  devote 
to  dissipation ;  only  set  your  affections  on  Hea- 
ven as  intensely  as  thein  are  set  upon  earth, 
and  all  will  be  weU :  or  teke  your  measure  from 
your  former  self;  teke  at  least  as  much  pains 
to  secure  your  eternal  interesto  as  you  have  for- 
merly token  to  acquire  a  language  or  an  art. 
Read  the  word  of  inspiration  with  the  same  as- 
siduity with  which  you  have  studied  a  favourite 
classic ;  strive  with  as  much  energy  to  acquire 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  corruptions  of  your 
heart,  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  their  cure, 
as  you  have  exerted  in  studying  the  psanciples 
of  your  profession,  or  the  mysteries  i>f  your  call- 
ing. Inspect  your  consciences  as  accurately 
as  your  expences ,  be  as  frugal  of  jour  time  as 
of  your  fortune,  and  as  careful  of  your  soul  as 
of  your  credit.  Be  neither  terrified  by  terms^ 
nor  governed  by  them. 

In  reading  those  heart-searching  writers^ 
whose  principles  are  drawn  from  the  source  of 
all  truth,  and  who  are  only  to  be  trusted  as  they 
are  analagous  to  it,  be  not  offended  with  some 
strong  expressions.  They  expressed  forcibly 
what  they  felt  powerfully.  The  revolting  term 
of  sinfi«r,  which  has,  perhaps,  made  yon  throw 
aside  the  book,  as  thinking  it  addressed  only  to 
the  perpetrators  of  great  crimes,  as  fitter  lan- 
guage for  the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  than  for  the  ' 
polished  and  the  pleasing,  is  addressed  to  every 
one,  however  profound  his  knowledse,  however 
decent  his  life,  however  amiable  his  manners, 
who  lives  without  habitual  reference  to  God. 
Be  more  than  honest,  be  ooursgeous ;  boldly  ap- 
ply it  to  yourself.  Though  your  character  is 
unsteined  with  any  disgraceful  vice,  though  you 
regularly  fulfil  many  relative  duties,  yet  if  yon 
are  destitute  of  the  prime  duty,  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  you  stand  in  need  of  such  a 
forcible  address  as  we  have  been  supposing.  The 
discovery  will  be  np  dishonour.  The  dishonour 
consiste  in  not  feeling  your  stete,  in  not  strue* 
ffling  against  it ;  in  not  applying  with  humble 
rorvour  for  assistance  to  the  fountain  of  grace 
and  mercy. 

Take  comfort  that  you  have  great  advantages 
over  many  others.  You  have  few  bad  bafito 
to  retract ;  you  have  no  scandalous  vices  to  oom<* 
bat;  you  have  already  with  certain  persons  ae* 
quired  a  degree  of  influence  by  your  good  qnali* 
ties ;  with  others,  you  have  acquired  it  by  your 
very  defects,  and,  as  you  are  not  suspected  of 
enthusiasm,  ^our  usefulness  "will  not  be  im- 
peded by  havug  that  snspioion  to  repeL  You 
will  continue  to  do,  in  many  respecte  the  same 
things  which  you  did  before.  The  exterior  of 
your  life  may  be  in  many  pointe  nearly  the 
same.  But,  even  the  same  actions  will  be  done 
in  another  spirit  and  to  another  end.  Religion 
will  not  convert  you  into  misanthropes,  inseiMi- 
ble  to  all  tlie  dear  affections  which  make  life 
pleasant  It  does  not  wish  to  send  you  with  the 
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bermits  <rf'o]d  to  the  deterts  of  Thebtis,  it  only 
viahei  you  to  Adorn  the  doetrine  of  God  our  Siu 
Tiour  in  your  own  familieo,  and  among  your 
own  connexions.  Not  one  of  the  proper  forms 
and  harmless  habits  of  polished  society  will  be 
impaired,  they  will  be  rather  improved  by  this 
mutation  of  the  mind.  Christian  humility  will 
be  aidinjT  all  the  best  purposes  of  good  breed- 
ing, while  it  will  furninh  a  higher  principle  for 
its  exercise..  Yon  may  express  this  change  in 
yoar  character  by  what  name  you  please,  so 
that  the  change  be  but  effected. — It  is  not  what 
yon  are  called,  but  what  you  are,  which  will 
make  the  specific  distinction  between  the  cha- 
racter you  adopt,  and  that  which  you  have  quit- 
ted. Yon  read  the  Bible  now,  but  between 
feeding  it  mechanically  and  spiritually,  there  is 
as  much  difference  as  between  pouring  a  fluid 
on  the  ground  and  distilling  it  The  one  *  can- 
not be  gathered  up,  afterwards ;  from  the  other, 
we  extract  drop  by  drop,  a  precious  and  power- 
fnl  eseence. 

^  Search,  then,  diligently,  the  word  of  eternal 
life,  enriched  and  ennobled  as  it  is  with  the 
chain  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  prophecies, 
with  the  splendor  of  its  miracles;  with  the  at- 
testation of  its  martyrs,  the  consistency  of  its 
doctrines;  the  importance  of  its  facts ;  the  pleni- 
tnde  of  iUi  precepts ;  the  treasury  of  its  promises; 
the  irradiations  of  the  Spirit ;  the  abundance  of 
lie  oenaolations ;  the  peace  it  bestows ;  the  bless, 
edness  it  announces ;  the  proportion  of  its  parts; 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole,— -altogether  present- 
ing sneh  a  fund  of  instruction  to  the  mind,  of 
light  to  the  path,  of  document  to  the  conduct,  of 
eatisfaction  to  the  heart,  as  demonstrably  prove 
it  to  be  the  instrument  of  God  for  the  salvation 
of  man. 


CHAP.  XIX. 
OnHahUt, 

Hamtv  are  those  powers  of  the  mind  which 
•rise  from  a  collection  or  rather  a  successive 
oenrse  of  ordinary  actions.  As  tbey  are  formed 
by  a  concatenation  of  those  actions,  so  they  may 
be  weakened  by  frequent  and  allowed  interrup- 
tions ;  and  if  many  eontiguons  links  are  wilful- 
ly broken,  the  habits  themselves  are  in  danger 
of  being  totally  demolished. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  meta- 
phor, we  would  observe  that  goA  habits  pro^ 
dnee  a  sound  healthy  constitution  of  mind ;  they 
are  tonics  which  gradually,  but  infallibly,  in- 
vigorate the  intellectual  man. — A  silent  courae 
of  habits  is  a  part  of  our  character  or  rather 
conduct,  which  in  a  great  measure  depends  on 
industry  and  a|]I^Iication ;  on  self  denial  and 
watehfolnesa,  on  diligence  in  establishing  right 
pursuits,  and  vigilance  in  checking  such  as  are 

Eemicious.  Habit  being  an  engine  put  into  our 
ends  for  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  pur- 
poses ;  and  being  one,  which,  having  the  free 
command  of  our  own  faculties,  we  have  a  power 
to  use  and  direct — a  power,  indeed,  derived 
from  God  as  all  our  other  possessions  are — yet 
having  this  power,  it  reato  with  ourselves  whe- 


ther  we  shall  improve  it  by  a  vigoitiai  exertion 
in  a  right  bent,  or  whether  we  shall  turn  it 
against  our  Maker,  and  direct  the  course  of  our 
conduct  to  the  offending,  instead  of  pleasing 
God. 

Habite  are  not  so  fVequently  formed  by  vehe* 
ment  incidental  efforts  on  a  few  great  occasional 
as  by  a  calm  and  steady  perseverance  in  the  or* 
dinary  course  of  duty.  If  this  were  uniformly 
followed  up,  we  should  be  spared  that  occasional 
violence  to  our  feelings,  that  agitating  resist* 
ance,  which,  by  wasting  the  spirits,  leads  more 
feeble  minds  to  dread  the  recurrence,  of  the  same 
necessity  which  induces  a  painful  feeling,  the 
consequence  of  negligence,  even  where  there 
is  real  rectitude  of  heart;  while  the  regular 
adoption  of  right  habits,  indented  by  repetition, 
establishes  such  a  tranquillity  of  spirit,  as  con* 
tribute^  to  promote  happiness  no  less  than  vir- 
tue. The  mind,  like  the  body,  gains  robustnesa 
and  activity  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  ite  pow- 
ers. Occasional  right  actions  may  be  caprice* 
may  be  vanity,  may  be  impulse,  but  hardly  .de« 
serve  the  name  of  virtue,  till  they  proceed  ^m 
a  principle  which  habit  has  moulded  into  a 
frame ;  then  the  right  principle  which  first  set 
them  at  work  continues  to  keep  them  at  it,  and 
finally  becomes  so  prevalent,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  spontaneity  in  the  act,  which  keeps  up  the 
energy,  without  constant  sensible  reference  to 
the  spring  which  first  set  it  in  motion.  Good 
habite  and  good  dispositions  ripened  by  repeti«. 
tion  into  virtue,  and  sanctified  by  prayer  into 
holiness.  If  we  allow  that  vicious  habite  per- 
sisted in,  lay  us  more  and  more  open  to  the  do- 
minion of  our  spiritual  adversary,  can  we  doubt 
that  virtuous  habite  acquire  proportional  strength 
from  the  superinduced  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God? 

The  more  uniform  is  ^our  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  purity,  the  less  w.e  may  re< 
quire  to  be  reminded  of  the  particular  influence 
of  the  motive.  We  need  not,  nor  indeed  can  we, 
recur  every  moment  to  the  exact  source  of  the 
action ;  ite  flowing  from  an  habitual  sense  of 
duty  will  generally  explain  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  performed.  If  the  heart  is  kept  awake  and 
alive  in  a  cheerful  obedience  to  God,  the  imme- 
diate motive  of  the  immediate  act  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  bad  one.  Many  actions,  indeed,  require 
to  be  deliberated  on,  and  whatever  requirea  de- 
liberation before  we  do  it,  demands  scrutiny  why 
we  do  it.  This  will  lead  to  such  an  inquest  into 
our  motive  as,  if  there  be  any  want  of  aincerity 
in  it,  will  tend  to  ite  detection. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged  above 
as  to  the  exercise  of  constant  assiduity  in  pre- 
forence  to  mere  occasional  exertion,  we  would 
be  understood  to  offer  this  connsel  rather  to  the 
proficient  than  to  the  novice.  As  the  beginnings 
are  always  difficult,  especially  to  ardent  spirits,  • 
such  spirita  would  do  well,  particularly  at  their 
entrance  on  a  more  correct  course,  to  select  for 
themselves  some  single  task  of  painful  cirertion, 
which,  by  bringing  Uieir  mental  vigour  into  full 
play,  shall  afford  them  so  sensible  an  evidence 
of  the  conquest  they  have  obtained,  as  will  more 
than  repay  the  labour  of  the  conflict  A  friend , 
of  the  Author  was  so  full^  aware  of  the  import- 
ance  of  thus  taming  an  impatient  temper,  that 
she  impoaed  upon  herself  the  habit  of  beginning 
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e?eii  any  ordinary  undertaking  with  the  most 
difficult  part  of  it,  instead  of  foUowing  the  usual 
method  of  proceedinip  firom  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  If  a  language  was  to  be  learnt,  she  he- 
gan  with  a  very  difficult  author.  If  a  scheme 
of  economy  was  to  be  improyed,  she  relinquish- 
ed at  onee  some  prominent  indulgence ;  if  a 
▼anity  was  to  be  cut  otE,  she  fixed  on  some  strong 
act  of  self-denial  which  should  appear  a  little 
disreputable  to  others,  while  it  somewhat  mor- 
tified herself.  These  incipient  trials  once  got 
oyer,  she  had  a  large  reward  in  finding  all  lesser 
ones  in  the  same  class  comparatively  ught  The 
main  yictory  was  gained  in  the  onset,  the  sub- 
■equent  skirmishes  cost  little. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  effisrt  is  too  violent,  the 
change  too  sudden,  we  apprehend  the  assertion 
is  a  mistake.  When  we  have  worked  up  our- 
selves, or  rather  are  worked  up  by  a  superior 
agency  to  a  strong  measure,  it  becomes  a  point 
of  honour,  as  well  as  of  duty,  to  persut;  we  are 
ashamed  bf  stopping  and  especiaUy  of  retreat- 
ing, thouffh  we  have  no  witness  but  God  and 
our  own  hearts.  Having  once  persevered,  the 
victory  is  the  reward.  A  slower  change,  though 
desirable,  has  less  stimulos,  less  animation,  is 
less  sensibly  marked ;  we  cannot  recur,  as  in 
the  other  case,  to  the  hour  of  conquest,  nor  have 
we  so  clear  a  consciousness  oT  having  obtain- 
ed it 

Bat  the  conquest  we  have  won  we  must  main- 
fain.  The  fruits  of  the  initiatory  victory  may 
be  lost,  if  vigilance  does  not  guard  that  which 
valour  subdued.  If  the  relinqoishment  of  evil 
habits  is  so  difficult,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to 
be  watchful,  lest  we  should  insensibly  slide  into 
the  negligence  of  such  as  are  good.  What  we 
neglect,  we  ^raduaUy  forget  This  guard  against 
dedension  is  the  more  requisite,  as  the  human 
mind  is  so  limited,  that  one  object  quickly  ex- 
pels another.  A  new  idea  takes  possession  as 
•eon  as  its  predecessor  is  driven  out ;  and  the 
very  traces  of  former  habits  are  effaced,  not  sud- 
denly, bat  progressively ;  no  two  successive 
ideas  being,  perhaps,  very  dissimilar,  while  the 
last  in  the  train  will  be  of  a  character  quite  dif- 
ferent, not  from  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded, but  from  that  which  first  began  to  draw 
us  off  from  the  right  habits ;  the  impression  con- 
tinaes  to  grow  fainter,  till  that  which  at  first 
was  weakened,  is  at  length  obliterated. 

If  we  do  not  establish  the  habit  of  the  great 
statesman  of  Holland,  to  do  only  one  thinff  at  a 
time,  we  shall  do  nothing  well ;  the  whrne  of 
our  understanding,  however  higlUy  we  may  rate 
It,  is  not  too  much  to  give  to  any  subject  which 
is  of  safficient  importance  to  require  an  investi- 
gation at  all ;  certainly  is  not  great  enough  to 
afford  being  split  into  as  many  parts,  as  we  may 
*  choose  to  .take  subjects  simultaneou^y  in  hand. 
If  we  allow  the  different  topics  which  require 
deliberation  to  break  in  on  each  other ;  if  a  se- 
oond  is  admitted  to  a  confbrenoe,  before  we  had 
dbmissed  the  first,  as  neither  will  be  distinctly 
considered,  so  neither  is  likely  to  obtain  a  jost 
decision.  These  desultory  pursuits  obstruct  the 
establishment  of  correct  habits. 
^  Bat  it  requires  the  firm  nnionof  asoand  prin- 
ciple with  an  impartial  judgment  to  ascertain 
that  Ihe  habit  is  really  good,  or  the  mischief  will 


be  great  in  proportion  to  the  pertinacity.  For 
who  can  conceive  a  more  miserable  stat^  than 
for  a  man  to  be  goaded  on  by  a  long  perseve- 
rance in  habits,  which  both  his  conscirace  and 
his  understanding  condemn?  Even  if  upon 
conviction  he  renounces  them,  he  has  a  long 
time  to  spend  in  backing,  with  the  mortification 
at  last,  to  find  himself  only  whore  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  setting  out 

Without  insisting  on  the  difficulty  of  totally 
subduin|[  long-indulged  habits  of  any  gross  vice, 
such  as  intemperanoe ;  we  may  remark,  that  it 
requires  a  long  and  painful  process  and  thie 
even  after  a  man  is  convinced  of  its  turpitudoy 
after  he  discovers  evident  marks  of  improve^ 
ment — ^to  conquer  the  htfbits  of  any  fault,  which, 
thovgh  not  so  scandalous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  may  be  equally  inconsistent  with  real 
piety. — ^Take  the  k>ve  of  money  for  instance. 
How  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  Is  oovetousness  extir- 
pated  from  the  heart,  where  it  has  long  been 
rooted !  The  imperfect  convert  has  a  conviction 
on  his  mind,  nay  he  has  a  feeling  in  his  hesrt, 
that  there  is  nb  such  thinr  as  being  a  Christian 
without  liberality.  This  he  adopts,  in  common 
with  other  just  sentiments,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a 
necessary  evidence  of  sincerity.  He  has  got  the 
whole  christian  theory  by  heart,  and  such  parte 
of  it  as  do  not  trench  upon  this  long-indnl^ed 
corruption,  he  more  or  less  brings  into  aetioo. 
But  m  this  tender  pouit,  though  the  proftssion 
is  cheap,  the  praotioe  is  costly.  An  occasion  le 
brought  home  to  him,  of  exercising  the  grace  he 
has  been  commending.  He  acknowledges  ite 
foroe,  he  does  more ;  he  feels  it  If  taken  at  the 
moment,  something  considerable  might  be  done ; 
bat  if  any  delay  intervene,  that  deUy  is  fttal ; 
for  from  feeling,  he  begins  to  calculate.  Now 
thf  re  is  a  cooling  property  in  calculation,  which 
freezes  the  warm  current  that  sensibility  had 
set  in  motion.  The  old  habit  is  too  powerral  for 
the  young  convert,  yet  he  ffatters  himself  thai 
he  has  at  onoe  exercised  charity  and  discretion- 
He  takes  comfort  both  from  the  liberal  feeling 
which  had  resolved  to  give  the  money,  and  the 
prudence  which  had  saved  it,  laying  to  his  heart 
the  flattering  unction,  that  he  has  only  spared  ii 
for  some  more  pressing  demand,  which,  when  it 
occurs,  will  again  set  him  im  feeling,  and  oaleu- 
lating,  and  saving. 

Some  well-meaning  persons  onintentionaDy 
confirm  this  kind  of  error.  They  are  so  asaloue 
on  the  subject  of  sudden  conversion,  that  they 
are  too  ready  to  prononnee,  from  certain  warm 
expressions,  that  this  change  has  taken  place  in 
their  acqoaintance,  while  evident  symptoms  of 
an  unchanged  nature  oontinoe  to  disfigure  the 
character.  They  do  not  always  wait  till  an  aU 
teration  in  the  habits  has  given  that  best  evi- 
dence of  an  interior  alteration.  They  dwell  so 
exclusively  on  miraculous  changes,  that  they 
leave  little  to  do  for  the  convert,  but  to  consider 
himself  as  an  inactive  recipient  of  grace ;  not 
as  one  who  is  to  exhibit,  by  the  change  in  his 
life,  that  mutation,  which  the  divine  Spirit  has 
produced  on  his  heart  *  This  too  common  error 
appears  to  arise,  not  only  from  enthusiasm,  but 
partly  from  want  of  insight  into  the  human  cha- 
racter, of  which  habits  are  the  ground-work,  and 
in  which  right  habits  are  not  lees  the  effect  of 
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grace  for  beingf  gfradatlly  produced.  We  can- 
not, indeed,  purify  ouraelvea,  any  more  than  we 
can  Mnvert  ouraelreB,  it  being  equally  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ipfuse  purity,  as  well  as  the 
other  graces,  into  the  heart ;  but  it  rettts  with  us 
to  exercise  this  grace,  to  reduce  this  purity  to  a 
habit,  else  the  Scriptures  would  not  have  been 
■o  abundant  in  injunctions  to  this  doty. 

'  We  must  hate  sin,*  says  bnhop  Jeremy  Tay. 
lor,  *  in  all  its  dimensions,  in  all  its  distances, 
and  in  every  angle  of  its  reception.'  St.  Paul 
felt  this  scrupulousness  of  Christian  delicacy  to 
•uch  an  extent,  that,  in  intimating  the  commia- 
flioil  of  certain  enormities  to  the  church  of  Ephe- 
BUS,  he  charged  that  they  should  not  Sf  so  tnuoh 
a$  named  among  them%  This  great  master  in 
the  science  of  human  nature,  a  knowledge  per- 
fected by  grace,  was  aware  that  the  very  men- 
tion of  some  sins  might  be  a  temptation  to  com- 
mit them ;  he  would  not  have  the  mind  intimate 
with  the  expression, nor  the  tongue  familiar  with 
the  sound.  He  who  knew  all  the  minuter  en- 
trances, as  well  as  the  broader  avenues  to  the 
corrupt  heart  of  man,  knew  how  much  safer  it 
is  to  avoid  than  to  combat,  how  much  easier  the 
retreat  than  victory.  He  was  aware,  that  purity 
of  heart  and  thought,  could  alone  pioduce  purity 
of  life  and  conduct. 

From  the  unhappy  want  of  this  early  habit  of 
restraint,  many,  who  are  become  sincerely  pious, 
find  it  very  difficult  to  extricate  their  minds 
fVom  oertam  associations  established  by  former 
habits.  Corrupt  books  and  evil  communications 
have  at  once  left  a  sense  of  abhorrence  on  their 
hearts,  with  an  indelible  impression  on  their 
memory.  They  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  sallies  of  imagination,  which,  though  they 
once  admired  as  wit,  they  now  consider  as  little 
less  than  blasphemy.  The  will  rejects  them ; 
but  they  cling  to  the  recollection  with  fatal  per- 
tinacity.  Vices,  not  only  of  the  conduct,  but  of 
the  imagination,  long  indulged,  leave  a  train  of 
almost  inextinguishable  corruptions  behind  them. 
These  are  evils  of  which  even  the  reformed  heart 
does  not  easily  get  clear.  He  who  repents  sud- 
denly, will  too  often  be  purified  slowly.  A  cor- 
rupt practice  may  be  abolished,  but  a  soiled 
imagination  is  not  easily  cleansed. 

We  repeat,  that  these  rooted  habits,  even  after 
the  act  has  been  long  hated  and  discontinued, 
may  persist  in  tormenting  him  who  has  long 
repented  of  the  sin,  so  as  to  keep  him  to  the  last 
in  a  painful  and  distressing  doubt  as  to  his  real 
state ;  but  if  this  doubt  continne  to  make  him 
more  vigilant,  and  to  keep  alive  his  humility, 
the  uneasiness  it  causes  may  be  more  salutary 
than  a  greater  confidence  of  his  own  condition. 
Many  have  complained,  after  years  of  sincere 
reformation,  that  the^  did  not  possess  that  peace 
and  consolation  which  religion  promises;  not 
suspecting,  that  their  long  adherence  to  wrong 
habits  may  naturally  darken  their  views  and 
cloud  their  enjoyments.  Surely  the  man  whose 
mind  has  abandoned  itself  for  years  to  improper 
.indulgences  has  little  right  to  complain,  if  biU 
terness  accompany  his  repentance,  if  dejection 
break  in  on  his  peace.  Surely  he  has  little  right 
to  murmur,  if  those  consolations  are  refused  to 
him,  which,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence, are  sometimes  withheld  from  good  men, 
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who  have  never  been  guilty  of  his  irreffularitiofl 
in  conduct,  who  have  never  indulged  bis  disor- 
ders of  heart  and  mind.  When  we  see  holy  men, 
to  whom  this  cheerful  confidence  is  sometimes 
denied,  or  from  whom,  in  the  agonies  of  dis- 
solving  nature,  it  is  withdrawn,  shall  they  whose 
case  we  have  been  considering,  complain,  if 
their's  are  not  all  halcyon  days,  if  their  closing 
hour  is  rather  contrite  than  triumphant  ?  But 
this,  if  it  be  not  a  state  of  joy,  may  be  equally  a 
state  of  safety. 

The  doty  of  keeping  up  this  sense  of  purity  m 
of  great  extent  One  of  the  many  usee  of  prayer 
is,  that,  by  the  habit  of  broathinj^  out  our  inoMst 
thoughts  of  God,  the  sense  of  his  being,  the  oon- 
sciousness  of  his  presence,  the  idea  that  his  pure 
eye  is  immediately  upon  us,  imparts  a  temporary 
purity  to  the  soul,  which  it  vainly  aims  to  main- 
tain in  an  equal  degree  in  its  intercourse  with 
Ihankind.  The  beatitude  of  the  promised  vision 
of  Grod  is  more  immediately  annexed  to  thie 
grace ;  and  it  is  elsewhere  said,  *  tliat  every  one 
who  hath  this  hope,  purifieth  himself  as  He  ie 
pure.*  The  holy  felicity  of  the  creature  is  thue 
made  to  depend  on  its  assimilation  with  the  Crea- 
tor. There  is  a  beautiful  intimation  of  the  pu- 
rity of  God  in  the  order  of  construction  in  the 
prayer  taught  by  our  Saviour.  We  pray  that  &sf 
name  may  be  haUowed^  that  is,  that  our  hearte, 
and  the  hearts  of  all  men,  may  honour  his  holy 
name ;  may  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  his  purity  and  holiness,  before  we  proceed  ^ 
the  subsequent  petitions.  We  thus  invoA  our 
minds  with  this  preparatory  sentiment  in  order 
to  sanctify  what  we  are  about  to  implore.  In 
addition  to  the  necessity  of  stated  prayer  for  the 
promotion  of  purity,  it  may  be  observed,  that  i^ 
by  habitual  devotion,  we  bend  our  thoughts  into 
that  course,  they  will  in  time  almost  voluntarily 
pursue  it  The  good  effect  of  prayer  will,  oo 
our  return  to  society,  be  much  increased  by  the 
practice  of  occasionally  darting  up  to  heaven^  a 
short  ejaculation,  a  laudatory  sentence,  or  some 
brief  spontaneous  effusion.  This  will  assist  to 
stir  up  the  flame  which  was  kindled  by  the 
morning  sacrifice,  and  preserve  it  from  total  ex- 
tinction before  that  of  the  evening  is  offered  op. 
We  may  learn  from  the  profiuie  practice  of  some, 
that  an  ejaculation  takes  as  little  time,  and  ob- 
trudes less  on  notice,  than  an  oath  or  an  excla- 
mation. It  imploree  in  as  few  words,  the  same 
divine  power  for  a  blessing,  whom  the  other  ob- 
tests for  destruction. 

One  great  benefit  of  science  ie  allowed  to  be 
derived  from  its  habituating  the  mind  to  shake 
off  its  dependanoe  upon  sense.  Devout  medita- 
tion, in  like  manner,  accustoms  it  not  to  fly  fiir 
support  to  sensible  and  material  things,  but  to 
rest  in  such  as  are  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
By  a  general  neglect  of  serious  thinking,  virtue  • 
is  sometimes  withered  and  decayed ;  in  minds 
where  it  is  not  torn  up  by  the  roots,  there  re- 
mains  in  them  that  vital  sap  which  may  still, 
upon  habitual  cultivation,  not  only  vegetate,  but 
produce  fruit.  • 

One  great  obstacle  to  habitual  meditation 
must  not  be  passed  over.  It  is  the  pernicious 
custom  of  submitting  to  the  uncontrdled  domi- 
nion of  a  roving  imagination.  This  prolific 
faculty  produces  such  a  constant  buddiiw  of 
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imagei,  fkncies,  ▼iiiona,  coDJecturet,  and  con- 
eeits,  that  she  can  strbsiat  plentifully  on  her  own 
independent  stock.    She  is  perpetually  wander- 
ing  from  the'  pomt  to  which  ,sbe  promised  to 
confine  herself  when  she  set  oat  ;•  is  erer  roam- 
ing from  the  spot  to  which  her  powerless  pos- 
sessor had  threatened  to  pin  her  down.     We  re- 
tire with  a  resolution  to  reflect  :•  Reason  has  no 
sooner  marshalled  her  forces,  than  this  miidis. 
ciplined  run-away  escapes  from  duty,  one  strag- 
gler afler  another  joins  the  enemy,  or  brings 
Dome  some  foreign  impertinence.     While  we 
meant  to  indulge  only  a  harmless  reflection,  we 
are  brooght  nnder  subjection  ton.  whole  series  of 
reveries  of  difliereot  characters  and  opposite  de- 
scriptions. Fresh  trains  obliterate  our  first  specu- 
lations, till  the  spirit  sinks  into  a  sort  of  deli- 
quium.   We  have  nothing  for  it,  but  resolutely  to 
resist  the  enfeebling  despot  Let  us  stir  op  some 
counteracting  force :  let  us  fly  to  some  active  em- 
ployment which  shall  break  the  charm,  and  dis- 
solve the  pleasant  thraldom^  No  matter  whatyso 
it  be  innocent  and  opposite.    We  tfhall  not  cure 
ourselves- by  the  sturdiest  resolution  not  to  do 
thu  thing  wfaitsh  is  complained  ofy  unless  we 
compel  ourselves  to  do  something  else.    Coura- 
ffeous  exertion  is  the  only  conqueror  of  irreso- 
lution :  vigorous  action  the  only  supplanter  of 
idle  speculation. 

Habite  are  not  arbitrary  systems  and  prede- 
termined schemes.  They  fire  not  always  laid 
^wn  deliberately  as  plans  to  be  pursued,  but 
steal  upon  us  insensibly  r  insinuate  themselves 
into  a  train  of  successive  repetitions,  till  we  find 
ourselves  in  bondage  to  them,  before  we  are 
aware  they  have  gotten  any  fast  hold  over 
OS.  But  if  rooted  bad  habite  are  of  such  diffi- 
cult extirpation,  that,  as  we  hav«  already  ob- 
served, they  not  only  destroy  the  peace  of 
him*  who  continues  them,  but  embitter  the  very 
penitence  of  him  who  has  forsaken  them,  there 
m  a  class  of  beings  in*  whom  thev  are  not  yet 
inveterate.  If  I  could  speak  with  the  tongues 
•f  men  and  of  angels,  never  oould  they  be  em- 
ployed to  a  more  importent  purpose,  than  in 
representing  to  my  youthful  readers  the  blessed- 
ness of  avoiding  such  habits  now,  as  may  take 
■-whole  Ibe  to  unlearn. 

O  you  to  whom  opening  life  is  fresh,  and  gay, 
«nd  tempting-!  you  who  nave  yet  your  path  to 
efaooee,  whose  hearte  are  ingenuous,  and  whose 
manners  amiable,  in  whom,  if  wrong  propen- 
sities discofw  themselves^  yet  evil  habite  are 
not  substantially  fbrmed— oouM  you  be  made 
sensible,  at  a  less  costly  price  than  your  own 
experience,  that  though  through  the  mercy  of 
Ckx),  the  long-erring  heart  may  hereafler  be 
brooffbt  to  abhor  ite  own  sin,  yet  the  once  ini- 
tiated mind  can  never  be  made  to  unknow  ite 
knowledge,  nor  to  unthink  ite  thooghte;  can 
never  be  brooght  to  separate  those  combinations 
which  it  once  too  fondly  cherished  :^->how  much 
fhture-  regret,  how  much  incurable  sorrow  might 
you  spare  yourselves  I  If  you  would  but  reflect 
that  though  in  respect  of  the  past,  you  may 
become  inwardly  penitent,  you  cannot  become 
as  you  now  are,  outwardly  innocent,  and  that 
■o  repentance  can  restore  your  present  happy 
ignorance  of  practised  evil, — ^you  would  then  t 
M^  clsas  of  a  bondage  from  wmeh  yon  perceive  | 


the  older  and  the  wiser  do  not,  became  tbej 
cannot,  commonly  emancipate  themselves. 

But,  supposing  a  young  man  is  so  happv  as 
to  escape  the  grosser  corruptions,  yet,  if  ha 
have  a  turn  to  wit  and  ridicule,  he  should  be 
singularly  on  his  guard  against  the  false  credit 
which  ludicrous  associations  will  obtain  for  him 
in  certain  societies*  An  indelicate  but  pointed 
jest,  a  combination  of  some  light  thought  with 
some  scriptural  expression,  a  parody  which 
makes  a  serious  thing  ridiculous,  or  a  sober  one 
absurd,— 4hese  are  instrumento  by  no  means 
harmless,  not  only  to  him  who  bandies  them, 
bat  also  in  the  hands  of  subalterns  and  copyists, 
who  having,  perhaps,-  no  faculty  bat  memoiy 
and  seldom  using  memory  but  for  misehiefi  re- 
tain  with  joy,  and  circulate  from  vanitv,  what 
was  at  first  uttered  with  mere  random  thoughU 
lessness.  Phifane  dunces  are  the  busy  eoEoes 
of  the  loose  wit  of  others.  With  little  talent 
for  original  mischief,  but  devoting  that  little  to 
the  worst  purposes,  they  pick  up  a  kind  of  lite- 
rary livelihood  on  the  stray  sarcasms  and  fugi- 
tive bon  mote  of  others,  and  are  maintained  on 
what  the  witty  throw  away.  If  even  in  tha 
first  instenee  there  wens  nothing  wrong  in  the 
thing  iteelf^  there  is  mischief  in  the  connexion. 
Whatever  serves  to  append  a  light  thourht  to  a 
serious  one,  is  unsafe :-  both  have,  by  frequent 
citation,  been  so  accustomed  to  appear  togethev!, 
that  when^  in  a  better  frame  of  mindj.  the  good 
one  is  called  up,  the  corrupt  associate  never  fails 
to  present  itself  unbidden,  and,  like  Pharaeh's 
blasted  com,  devours  the  wholssome  ear.- 

'Man,* says  one  of  the  most  sagacioos  ob- 
servers of  man,  Dr.  Faley,  *is  a  bundle  of  ha- 
bits.* The  more  we  attend  to  them,  the  more 
distinctly  we  shall*  peroeive  those  which  are  right, 
and  the  more  dexterity  we  shall  acquire  in  estab- 
lishing them.-  In  setting  out  in  our  moral  course, 
we  ean  make  little  progress,  unless  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  governed  by  certain  rules ;  but  when 
the  rules  are  once  worked  into  habits,  they  in  a 
manner  govern  us.  We  lose  the  sense  of  that 
restraining  power,  which  was  at  first  unpleasant 
though  sdf-imposed.  To  illustrate  this  by  an 
instance ; — ^The  accomplished  orator  is  not  fet- 
tered by  recurring  to  the  laws  of  the  gramma- 
rian,  nor  the  canons  of  the  dialeotician,  though  it 
was  by  being  habitually  trained  in  their  respee- 
tive  schools,  .that  he  aequired  both  his  accuracy 
and  argument  Yet,  while  he  is  speaking,  it 
never  occurs  to  him,  that  there  are  such  things 
in  the  world-  as  grammar  or  logic  The  rules 
are  become  habite,  they  have  answered  their 
end,  and  are  dismissed. 

If  we  consider  the  force  of  habit  on  amnse- 
menta:  stated  diversions  enslave  us  more  by 
the  custom  of  making  us  feel  the  want  of  them, 
than  by  any  positive  pleasure  they  aflbrd.  By 
being  incessantly  pursued,  they  diminish  in 
their  power  of  delighting ;  yet  Aueh  is  the  plastic 
power  of  habit  and  such  the  yielding  sobilHiB 
of  our  minds,  that  they  become  arbitrary  wants, 
absc^ute  articles,  not  of  luxury,  but  necessity. 
Strange  Tthat  what  is  enjoyed  without  pleasure 
cannot- be  discontinued  without  pain  !  The  very 
hour  when,  the  place  where,  the  sight  of  thoso 
with  whom  the^  have  been  partaken,. present 
.associationa  which  we  feel  a  kind  of  difficulty 
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and  uneesinMS  in  wparatinjr.  We  are  partly 
cheated  into  this  imaginary  neoeesity,  by  see- 
ing^  the  eagerness  with  which  others  pursue 
them.  Yet  if  it  were  not  an  artificial  necessity, 
a  want  not  arising-  from  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  those  would  be  unhappy  who  are  de- 
prived of  them,  or  rather,  who  never  ei^oyed 
them.  There  is  a  respectable  society  of  ChriS' 
tians  among  ns  who  carry  the  restriction  of  di- 
versions to  the  widest  extent  Yet  among  the 
number  of  amiable,  virtuous,  and  well  instructed 
yonng  Quakers,  whom  I  have  known,  I  have 
always  ibund  them  as  cheerful  and  t*  happy  as 
othefpeople.  Their  cheerfulness  wis  perhaps 
more  intellectual  than  mirthful ;  but  their  hap- 
piness never  appeared  to  be  impeded  by  com- 
plaiotB  at  the  privation  of  pleasures  to  which 
hahithad  not  enslaved  them — a  habit  which, 
when  carried  too  far,  destroys  the  very  end  of 
pleasure,  that  of  invigorating  the  mind  by  re- 
lazing  it 

It  is  a  proof  that  the  Apostle  considered  con- 
▼ersion  in  general  a  gradual  transformation, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  renewing  of  the  inward 
man  day  by  day;  this  seems  to  intimate  that 
good  habits,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
•f  Ged,  are  continually  advancing  the  growth 
of  the  Christian,  and  conducting  him  to  that 
maturity  which  is  his  consummation  and  re- 
ward.  The  grace  of  repentance,  like  every 
other,  must,  be  established  by  habit  Repent 
anoe  is  not  completed  by  a  single  act,  it  must 
be  incorporated  into  our  mind,  till  it  become  a 
fixed  state,  arising  from  a  continual  sense  of 
our  need  of  it — Forgive  us  o»r  tre$pa$$e$  would 
never  have  been  enjoined  as  a  daily  petition,  if 
daily  repentance  had  not  been  necessary  for 
daily  sins.  The  grand  work  of  repentance,  in- 
deed, accompanies  the  change  of  heart ;  but 
that  which  is  purified  will  not,  in  this  state  of 
imperfect'on  necessarily  remain  pure. — While 
we  are  liable  to  sin,  we  must  be^habitually  peni- 
tent 

A  man  may  give  evidence  of  his  possess- 
ing many  amiable  qualities,  without  our  being 
able  to  say,  theteibre,  he  is  a  good  man.  His 
virtues  may  be  constitutional,  their  motives  may 
be  worldly.  But  when  he  exhibits  clear  and 
convincing  evidence,  that  he  has  subdued  all 
his  inveterate  bad  habits,  weeded  out  rooted 
evil  propensities;  when  the  miser  is  grown 
largely  liberal,  the  passionate  become  meek, 
the  calumniator  charitable,  the  malignant  kind  ; 
when  every  bad  habit  is  not  only  eradicated, 
but  succeeded  by  its  opposite  quality,  we  would 
conclude  that  such  a  change  coald  only  be  ef. 
ftcted  by  power  from  on  nigh,  we  would  not 
scruple  to  call  that  man  religious.  But,  above 
all,  there  must  be  a  change  wrought  in  the 
secret  course  of  our  thoughts ;  without  this  in- 
Hfiw  improvement,  the  abandonment  of  any 
wrong  practice  is  no  proof  of  an  effectual  al- 
teration. This,  indeed,  we  cannot  make  a  rule 
by  which  to  judge  others,  but  it  is  an  infallible 
one  bv  which  to  judge  ourselves.  Certain  faults 
are  tne  effects  of  certain  temptations,  rather 
than  of  that  common  depravity  natural  to  all. 
But  a  general  rectification  of  thought,  a  sensible 
revolution  in  the  secret  desires  and  imaginations 
of  the  heart,  b  perhaps  the  least  equivocal  cf 


all  the  shanges  effected  in  ns.  This  is  not 
merely  the  cure  of  a  particular  disease,  but  the 
infusion  of  a  sound  principle  of  life  and  health, 
the  general  feeling  of  a  renovated  nature,  the 
evidence  of  a  new  state  of  jobnstitution. 

Candid  Christians,  however,  who  know  ex- 
perimentally the  power  of  habit,  who  are  aware 
of  the.  remainders  of  evil  in  the  best  men,  will 
not  rashly  pronounce  that  he,  who,  whUe  be  is 
struggling  with  some  long  cherished  corruption 
falls  into  an  occasional  abberation  from  the  path 
he  is  endeavouring  to  follow,  is  therefore  not 
religious. 

If  our  bad  habits  have  arisen  from  dangerous 
associations,  we  must  dissolve  the  intercourse, 
if  we  would  obviate  the  danger.  Good  impres- 
sions may  have  been  made  on  the  heart,  yet  the 
indulged  thought,  and  especially  the  allowed 
sight  of  that  object  which  once  melted  down  our 
better  resolutions,  may  melt  them  again.  If  we 
would  conquer  an  invading  enemy,  we  must  not 
only  fight  him  in  the  field,  but  cut  off  his 
provisions.  It  may  be  difficult,  but  nothing 
should  repel  the  effort  hut  what  is  impossible. 
Now  in  this  there  is  no  impossibility,  because 
the  thing  not  being  placed  out  of  our  reach, 
there  needs  only  the  concurrence  of  the  will. 
If  we  humour  this  wayward  will,  it  is  at  our 
peril.  What  we  persist  in  indulging,  we  shall 
every  day  find  more  difficult  to  restrain.  Per- 
haps on  our  not  resisting  the  very  next  tempts^ 
tion,  will  depend  the  future  colour  of  our  li^- 
the  very  possibility  of  future  resistance.  That 
which  IS  now  in  our  power,  may,  by  repeated 
rejection,  be  judicially  placed  beyond  it  In- 
firmity of  purpose  produces  perpetual  relapses. 
Temptation  strengthens  as  resistance  weakens. 
We  create,  by  criminal  indulgences,  an  imbe- 
cility  in  the  will,  and  then,  plead  the.  weakness, 
not  which  we  found, >but  made.—-Half  measures 
produce  more  pain;  and  no  success.  They  w 
compounded  of  desir^  and  regret,  of  appetite 
and  fear,  of  indulgmiee  and  remorse.  While 
we  are  balancing,  conditioning,  temporizing, 
negotiating  with  conscience,  we  might  be  sing- 
ing Te  Deum  for  the  victory. 

What  force  we  take  from  the  wil^  by  every 
repetition,  we  give  to  the  habit.  A  faint  en- 
deavour ends  in  a  sure  defeat  Temptation  be- 
coming more  importunate,  if  its  incursions  are 
not  resisted,  if  its  attacks  are  not  repelled,  the 
habit  will  get  final  possession  of  Qle  mind ;  en- 
couragement  will  invite  repetitioii;  where  it 
has  been  once  entertained,  it  will  find  a  ready 
way ;  where  it  has  been  received  with  ftmi- 
liarity,  expulsion  will  soon  become  difficult,  and 
afterwards  impossible.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
aid  perhape  we  have  faintly  invoked,  and  firmly 
rejected,  is  withdrawn.  But  if  we  are  sincere 
in  the  invocation,  we  shall  be  firm  in  the  resis- 
tance ;  if  we  are  fervent  in  the  resolution,  we 
shall  be  triumphant  in  the  conflict 

What  we  have  insisted  on  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, because  all  progressive  goodness  consists 
in  habits ;  and  virtuous  habits,  begun  and  car- 
ried on  here  with  increasing  improvement  and 
multiplied  energies,  are  susceptible  of  eternal 
proficiency.  When  we  are  assured  that  the 
effect  of  habits  will  not  cease  with  life,  but  be 
J  carried  into  eternity,  it  gives  such  an  enlarge- 
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ment  to  the  ideaa,  such  an  ezpanaidn  to  the 
Boal,  that  it  seems  as  if  every  hour  were  lost  in 
which  we  are  not  bej^inning  or  improving  some 
▼irtaous  habit 

As  we  were  originally  made  in  the  image  of 
€k)d,  so  shall  we,  by  the  renovation  ofour  minds, 
of  which  our  improved  habits  is  the  best  test,  be 
restored,  in  an  enlargement  of  our  moral  pow- 
ers, to  a  nearer  resemblance  of  Him.  Were  it 
not  that  there  is  a  participation,  in  all  rational 
minds,  of  the  same  qualities  in  kind,  though  in- 
finitely diflferent  in  degree,  the  perfections  of 
€?od  wonld  not  so  repeatedly  be  held  out  in 
Scripture  as  objects  of  our  imitation.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  said,  *  as  he  that  hath 
ealled  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy.*  *  Be  ye  holy, 
ibr  I  am  holy,*  wonld  not  have  been  a  reasona- 
ble  command,  unless  holiness  alld  purity  had 
been  one  common  moral  quality  of  the  nature, 
though  unspeakably  distant  in  the  proportion 
between  that  perfect  Being  from  whom  what- 
ever is  good  is  derived,  and  the  imperfect  crea- 
tore  who  derives  it  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  though  we  can  only  attain  that  low 
measure,  of  which  our  weak  and  sinful  nature 
is  capable,  yet  still  to  aim  at  imitating  those 
perfections,  is  a  desire  natural  to  the  renewed 
heart :  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  symptom 
that  no  such  renovation  has  tak^n  place,  when 
no  such  desire  is  felt 

How  could  we  attempt  to  trace  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature,  if  he  had  not  stamped 
on  our  mind  some  idea  of  tho^  perfections  ?  We 
may  bring  these  notions  practically  home  to  our 
own  bosoms,  possessing,  as  we  do,  not  only  na- 
toral  ideas  of  the  divine  rectitude,  but  having 
tliese  notions  highly  rectified,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Scripture  representation  of  God ;  if,  instead 
of  adopting  abstract  reason  for  a  rule  of  judging, 
which  is  oflen  too  unsubstantial  for  our  grasp, 
Vi  set  ourselves  to  consider  what  such  a  perfect 
Being  is  likely  to  approve,  or  condemn,  in  hu- 
man conduct,  and  then,  comparing  not  only  our 
dedootioos,  but  our  practice,  with  the  Gospel, 
adopt  or  reject  what  that  approves  or  condemns. 


CHAP.  XX.  ♦ 

On  the  ineontiiteney  of  ChriUians  with  Chri$- 

tianity. 

Wi  have,  in  three  former  chapters,*  ventured 
to  address  a  class  of  Christians  whose  lives  are 
decorous,  and  whose  manners  are  amiable ;  but 
who,  from  the  want  of  having  imbibed  the  vital 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  having,  therefore, 
formed  their  principles  on  imperfect  models, 
seem  to  have  fallen  short  of  that  excellence  of 
which  their  characters  are  susceptible. 

We  presume  now  to  address  a  very  different 
class ;  persons  acknowledging,  indeed,  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  but  hving  either  in  the 
neglect  of  the  principles  they  profess,  qr  in  prac- 
tical opposition  to  the  theory  they  maintain ; 
^welding  to  the  tyranny  of  passion  or  of  pleasure, 
governed  by  the  appetite  or  the  caprice  of  the 

*  An  inquiry  wiqr  some  good  sort  of  people  are  not 
seller. 


moment,  and  going  on  in  a  careless  inattentioii 
to  the  duties  inculcated  by  an  authority  they  re- 
cognize. The  lives  of  the  persons-,  previously 
considered  are  commonly  better  than  their  pro- 
fession, the  lives  of  those  now  under  contem- 
plation  are  worse.  These  seem  to  have  man 
faults,  the  other  more  prejudices.  The  others 
are  satisfied  to  be  stationary;  these  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  retrograde.  The  former 
are  in  a  far  better  state ;  Iniit  there  is  hope  that 
the  latter  may  find  out  that  they  are  in  a  bad 
one.  The  one  rest  in  their  performances,  with 
little  doubt  of  their  safety ;  the  other,  with  a 
blind  security ,% rest  in  the  promises,  withoat 
putting  themselves  in  the  way  to  profit  by  them. 

If  the  whole  indivisible  scheme  of  Christianity 
could  be  Bplit  into  two  portions,  and  either  half 
were  lefl  to  the  option  of  these  classes ;  those 
formerly  noticed  would  adopt  the  command, 
ments  from  an  assurance  of  being  saved  by  their 
obeying  them ;  these  under  present  considera* 
tion,  would  choose  the  creed,  from  a  notion  that 
its  mere  adoption  wouM  go  near  to  exonerate 
them  from  persoofl  obedience.  The  others  in- 
tend to  earn  heaven  by  their  defective  works : 
these,  overlooking  the  necessity  of  holiness,  flat- 
ter themselves,  when  they  think  at  all,  with  thu 
cheap  salvati<m  of  a  mental  assent  We  all  de- 
sire to  be  finally  saved.  There  is  but  one  opi- 
nion about  the  end ;  we  only  differ  about  the 
moans.  Many  fly  to  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer 
to  obtain  happiness  for  themselves  hereafter, 
who  do  not  desire  his  Spirit  to  govern  their  lives 
now,  though  he  has  so  repeatedly  declared,  that 
he  will  not  save  us  without  renovating  us.  To 
suppose  that  we  shall  possess  hereafter  what  we 
do  not  desire  here,  that  we  shall  complete  then, 
what  we  do  not  think  of  beginning  now,  is 
among  the  inconsistencies  of  many  who  pass 
muster  under  the  generick  title  of  Christians. 

The  contest  between  heaven  and  earth  seems 
to  be  reduced  to  one  point,  tohieh  shall  possess 
the  heart  of  man.  The  bent  of  our  affections 
decides  on  the  object  ofour  pursuit  When  they 
are  rightly  turned  by  his  powerful  hand,  God 
has  the  predominance.  It  is  the  grand  design 
of  his  word,  of  his  Spirit,  of  all  his  dispensations^ 
whetlierprovidential  or  spiritual,  to  restore  u$ 
to  himself,  to  recover  the  heart  which  sin  has 
estranged  ftom  him.  Where  these  instrumeniB 
fail,  the  original  bias  gdverns,  and  the  wosld 
has  the  entire  possession. 

Prospective  prudence  is  esteemed  a  mark  of 
wisdom  by  the  world,  and  he  who  professed  the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  observes  {hat  *  the 
prudent  roan  fereseeth.*  Here  the  Bible  and  the 
world  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance ;  but  thev  differ  materially,  both  as  to  the 
distance  and  the  object  of  their  forecast  How 
prudent  do  we  reckon  that  man  who  denies  him- 
self present  expenses,  and  waives  present  ei\joy- 
nients,  that  he  may  more  effectually  secure  to 
himself  future  fortune !  We  observe  that  his 
discreet  self-denial  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
the  increasing  means  of  afler  indulgence.  But 
if  this  very  man  were  to  extend  his  views  still 
further,  and  look  for  the  remuneration  of  his 
abstinence,  not  to  a  future  day,  but  to  a  future 
life,  he  would  not  with  his  worldly  friends,  ad- 
vance his  character  for  wisdom.  While  he  looks 
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to  a  distant  point  of  time  he  it  oommended,  bat 
he  fbrfeita  the  ooaimendation/ifhe  orerlooks  all 
time,  and  ^cfen  the  Iraition  of  his  hope,  till  time 
ehall  be  no  more. 

It  it  indeed  this  partial  looking  ibrward,  this 
fixing;  the  eve  on  some  point  of  a^f^ndize- 
Dient,  or  wealth,  or  some  other  distinction,  which 
c»lwtrttcts  our  view  of  the  final  prospect ;  or  it  is 
the  excess  of  immediate  gratification,  the  de- 
lights of  sense,  the  blandishments  of  the  world, 
which  prevent  us  even  fh>m  thinking  of  it 
While  the  sensualist  incloses  himself  in  a  narrow 
circle,  beyond  which  his  eye  does  not  penetrate, 
the  Christian,  like  the  mariner,  steers  bis  coarse 
not  by  his  sight  bat  his  compass.  In  any  im- 
minent distress,  indeed,  men  almost  natnrally 
fly  Id  their  Maker.  It  is  rather  an  impnlse  than 
a  principle.  Yet  it  is  in  prosperity,  that  we 
most  need  his  assistance.  Success,  which  is 
perhaps  more  eminently  the  hoar  of  peril,  is 
more  rarely  the  hour  of  prayer.  There  is  an 
intoxication  attending  on  prosperous  fortune, 
especially,  while  it  is  new,  which  diverts  the 
spirits  from  communication  with  the  Father  of 
spirits.  The  slackening  of  devotion  under  sue 
oess  seems  to  imply  a  conviction  that,  prosperity 
being  a  gift  of  God,  our  prayers  have  been  heard; 
we  have  obtained  his  blessing,  and,  having  the 
end  of  our  prayers  granted,  we  insensibly  lessen 
•or  endeavours  to  please  Him  whom  oor  sac- 
cess  induces  us  to  believe  that  we  have  already 
pleased.  Thus,  having  made  things  even,  men 
•sem  to  set  out  on  a  new  career ;  they  plan  new 
indalgences,  additional  projects  of  splendour,  or 
of  gratification ;  they  assiduously  multiply  those 

Elmsant  instances  of  obedience  which  the  poet 
as  flatteringly  told  us  we  give  when  we  *  enjoy.* 
But  the  object  of  enjoyment  is  not  seldom  the 
instrument  of  destruction.  Anacreon  was  choked 
by  a  grapcstone. 

Bat,  if  prayer  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Good  is 
ooeaskmally  offered  up  bv  the  negligent  Chris- 
tian,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  heard,  because  it  is 
pcA  his  own  prajer.  We  do  not  mean,  because 
it  is  the  oompositioa  of  another ;  that,  as  it^oes 
not  lessen  its  value,  does  not  obstruct  its  ac- 
ceptance. If  the  feelings  go  along  with  the  pe- 
titions, they  will  be  heard;  if  the  affections  are 
Dound  up  with  the  words,  thev  will  be  accepted. 
U  is  not  because  they  are  forms,  but  because 
Uw  little  interest  taken  in  them,  renders  them 
meid*  forms.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pre- 
oomposed,  but  because  they  are  used  with  con- 
straint—are  repetitions,  not  effusions.  It  is 
using  them  without  that  condition  of  mind,  with- 
oat  that  cordial  voluntary  approach  to  the  di- 
vine presence,  to  which  is  annexed  the  gracioos 
promise  of  being  in  no-wise  cast  out ;  of  that 
•late  of  mind  which  David  suggested  when  he 
said,  'My  heart  (not  my  lips)  bath  Ulked  of 
Thee  :*  when,  in  answer  to  the  command,  *  Seek 
ye  my  face,*  warm  and  instant  firom  the  heart 
he  fbrvently  replied,  «Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I 
seek.* 

If  it  be  objected,  that  we  can  no  more  pray 
up  to  scriptural  expressions  than  we  can  live  up 
to  scriptural  injunctions,  does  not  the  one,  iMjual 


ly  with  the  otlier,  indicate  the  high  aspiring  na-  -the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  even  to  approve  and 


tore  of  religion  7    Does  it  not  remind  us,  that 
9V  aims  most  be  always  more  lofty  than  the 


possibilily  €iC  oor  attainments ;  that  if  the  ooa 
be  hitherto  low  and  earthly,  the  other  must  be 
high  and  heavenly ;  bounded  by  no  limits,  re. 
strained  by  no  measures,  but  improving  with 
our  moral  improvement,  strengthening  with  our 
spiritual  strength? 

You  do  not  deny  that  *  the  Gospel  is  the  pow- 
er of  God  unto  salvation,*  because  it  is  asserted 
by  an  authority  you  respect  But  to  whom  ie 
it  such  a  power  7  You  reply  from  your  memor  v, 
'  To  all  them  that  believe.*  But  of  what  ose  is 
a  belief  that  is  obviously  uninfluential  7  Yoa 
are  unconsciously  falling  into  the  very  error  of 
the  fanatic  whom  you  so  jjastly  condemn.  Like 
him  you  value  yourself  upon  your  full  assent  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  You  go  beyond  him, 
for  you  profess  to  have  reason  as  well  as  faith 
on  your  side.  But  is  not  that  an  irrational  fiuth 
which  professes  to  believe,  that  a  principle  is 
productive  of  salvation,  and  vet  to  rest  contented 
while  you  are  not  governed  by  that  principle  7 
You  bring  your*  reason  and  your  will  into  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life ;  the  one  impels 
and  the  other  guides,  in  almost  all  concerns  ex- 
cept that  one  grand  concern,  where  the  impulse 
and  the  guidance  are  incomparably  the  most 
important  You  allow,  indeed,  in  a  general 
way,  that  the  thoughts  and  pursuits  of  religion 
are  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  then  act 
as  if  you  held  no  such  opinion,  made  no  such 
avowaL 

It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  union  of  jus-' 
tice  and  mercy  in  Grod,  that  in  the  very  act  of 
making  sin  the  marked  object  of  his  displeasure, 
he  makes  the  penitent  offender  the  chosen  ob- 
ject of  his  compassion.  But  revelation  will  afford 
no  shelter  to  those  who  screen  themselves  on- 
der  its  promises,  while  they  live  in  opposition  to 
its  laws;  to  those  who  msire  to  retain  their 
vices,  without  relinquuhing  their  hopes ;  who 
take  refuge  in  the  very  mercy  they  are  abusing; 
who  think  they  exalt  the  efficacy  of  grace,  by 
believing  it  will  cancel,  not  onlv  all  the  sins 
they  have  committed,  but  all  they  intend  to 
commit  The  truth  is,  if  they  really  believo 
God,  it  is  only  when  he  promises.  But  shall  he 
not  also  be  believed  when  he  threatens,  or  shall 
we  desire  him  to  abrogate  half  hib  word,  that 
while  we  are  violating  one  part  the  other  may 
confirm  our  security  7  Is  not  this  subterfhge  as 
much  an  abdication  of  common  sense,  as  a  con- 
tempt of  divine  justice  7 

Unhallowed  passions  too  frequenlly  enlist  both 
wit  and  argument  into  their  service,  the  one 
laughs  at  their  excesses,  the  other  reasons  them 
away.  Wit  is  no  longer  employed  in  her  risfht- 
fiil  dffice,  to  decorate  virtue,  but  to  ridicule  oer. 
Reason  is  no  longer  called  in  to  control  appetite, 
but  to  plead  for  it  Indulgence  confirms  Its  do- 
minion. As  the  empire  of  sense  is  fortified,  that 
of  reason  declines.  Even  God  is  audaciously, 
though,  perhaps,  gayly  arraigned,  for  having 
made  corrupt  inclinations  natural,  and  then  pu^ 
nishing  their  indulgence ;  as  if  he  had  not  given 
reason  to  restrain,  as  if  he  had  not  bestowed  re- 
ligion  to  control  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practioe  to  asMnt  to 


recommend  it,  without  reoUy  believmg  it ;  fbr 
the  t«t  of  belief  is  to  make  it  the  rule  of  jndg- 
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ing  oonelvea,  and  endeavouringr  to  &ol  as  if  we 
«zpeotod  to  be  judged  by  it.  The  christian  doc-, 
irines  wtil  always  produce  christian  affections 
and  dispositions  in  the  mind,  in  the  proportion 
«n  which  they  are  understood,  in  thejlegree  in 
which  they  are  cordially  embraced.  The  tern. 
per  and  conductor  the  Christian  is  a  faithful  re- 
flection of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
improvement  of  his  life  is  the  only  evidence  of 
his  having  received  its  truths  into  his  heart 

Of  all  the  ingredients  of  which  oar  intellectual 
and  spiritual  character  is  compounded,  that  is 
the  most  doubtful,  the  most  unfixed,  and  the 
moet  easily  shaken,  which  is  in  reality  the  basis 
of  all  ouripther  principles,  as  well  as  the  founda- 
tion of  ail  our  future  hopes— we  mean  faith.  It 
is  the  want  of  this  living  root  which  accounts 
fcr  aN  the  deibrmities  in  the  mind,  all  the  ano- 
malies in  the  character  of  man.  Disguise  it  as 
we  will — and  we  confine  not  the  charge  to  the 
profligate,  or  even  to  the  negligent — it  is  un- 
practical belief  which  so  sadly  depresses  our 
moral  standard. 

Yet  the  negligent  in  practice  are  not  seldom 
confident  in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  As 
they  are  not  often  troubled  with  any  doubt  of 
themselves,  of  course  they  institute  no  very  deep 
inquiry  whether  they  do  sincerely  believe  the 
promises  of  Christianity^  But,  however  frivo- 
loos  they  may  deem  the  scrutiny,  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  9  matter  worthy  of  a  serious  in- 
j^uiry  among  Christians,  whether  their  hopes 
were  weil-founded.  Better  men  than  many  who 
now  reckon  themselves  good,  entertained  doubts 
of  their  own  stete,  and  could  not  rest  till  they 
came  to  something  like  decision  on  this  mo- 
mentous question.  Is  then  that  sober  inquiry, 
which  was  in  them  the  truest  mark  of  prudence, 
now  to  be  treated  as  a  needless  scrupulosity,  if 
not  as  an  evidence  of  an  unsound  mind  7  Are 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  on  which  they  be- 
iitowed  80  much  thought  and  labour  unworthy 
of  yours  7  Is  that  which  was  to  them  so  serious 
a  concern  as  to  demand  a  combination  of  their 
best  faculties  and  their  most  fervent  endeavours, 
become  so  easy  as  to  be  comprehended  at  a 

S lance,  and  adopted  in  a  moment  ?  Are  the 
ifficulties,  which  cost  them  so  much  reflection, 
prayer,  and  self-denial,  miraculouslv  removed, 
and  made  smooth  for  you  7  Are  things  so  al- 
tered, that  while  they  worked  out  thetr  salva- 
tion with  fbar  and  tremUing,  you  are  secure  of 
fu  easy,  indolent,  almost  unsolicited  salvation  7 
Are  corrupt  human  nature  and  the  requisitions 
of  the  Gospel  pow  so  suddenly  accommodated  to 
each  other  7  Are  sin  and  safety  grown  so  con- 
gruous  7  Jb  it  become  so  natural  to  fallen  crea- 
tures to  be  reconciled  to  Grod  and  goodness,  with- 
out  that  long  and  serious  process  which  was 
once  thouffht  so  indispensable  to  ite  accomplish- 
ment 7  u  that  superinduced  principle  which 
the  most  acute  nation  in  the  world  accounted 
'foolishness,'  and  the  most  perverse  people  a 
'  stumbling-block,*  become  to  you  so  easy  of  ap- 

Erehension,  so  accessible  to  your  reach,  so  faci- 
talad  to  your  corruptions,  so  certein  of  attain- 
ment,as  to  supersede  the  labour  of  examination, 
as  to  be  acquired  without  the  trouble  of  pursuit? 
Jf  to  yon  the  end  is  made  sure,  with  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  way,  and  a  genera]  negleqf  of 


the  means ;  if  you  find  that  path  dear  whidi 
they  found  intricate ;  if  you  obtain,  without  seek- 
ing, that  assurance,  by  the  bare  promise  of  which 
they  were  supported ;  if  all  this  be  really  your 
happy  ease,  it  must  have  been  achieved  by  some 
power  which  has  not  been  before  revealed,  by 
some  miracle  which  neither  the  Old  or  tlie 
New  Testament  has  either  recorded  or  pre- 
dicted. 

You  would  do  well  then,  besides  looking  back 
to  the  oracles  of  truth,  to  inquire  of  your  autho- 
rized instructors,  if  there  has  been  any  change 
effected  in  the  requiremente  of  Christianity,  tatf. 
deductions  made  in  ite  demands,  any  facilities 
introduced  into  ite  scheme,  any  revelation  by 
which  the  old  impedimente  have  been  removed, 
and  a  shorter  cut  to  heaven  cleared  out  7  Con- 
sult some  real  Christians  of  your  acqoaintenoe ; 
inquire  if  lA«y,  despising  and  forsakins  the  good 
old  way,  found  repentance,  pardon,  holiness,  vic- 
tory over  the  world,  and  acceptance  with  God, 
so  slight,  so  rapid,  yet  so  certein  a  thing  7  Ask 
if  they  became  Christians  by  chance  or  by  inhe- 
ritance, if  they  were  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds,  by.  the  mere  form  of  baptism  7  In- 
quire if  their  entrance  into  a  religious  life  cogi 
them  no  sacrifice,  if  their  atteinmente  were  ae- 
cidental,  if  they  maintained  the  ground  onoe 
gained  without  effort,  if  they  improved  it  with- 
out prayer,  if  they  were  esteblished  in  it  without 
divine  assistence  7 

The  troth  is,  the  persons  in  question  either  do 
not  think  the  defect  of  faith  a  fundamentel  error, 
or  they  suppose  they  believe  when  tliey  do  not. 
When  this  last  is  the  case,  they  rest  satisfied  in 
their  misteke ;  for  people  do  not  seek  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  a  doubt  in  which  thev  do 
not  feel  entangled.  It  is,  however,  practical  un- 
belief which  quenches  the  vitel  flame  of  virtue. 

Unbelief  is  not,  as  you  are  too  read^  to  sup- 
pose, merely  one  among  the  many  evils  of  the 
heart,  but  it  is  the  root  and  principle  of  them 
all.  That  faith  is  the  foundation  of  virtue  is 
implied  to  have  been  clearly  understood  by  the 
Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  *  the  obedience  of 
faith.' 

How  hoUy  do  we  resent  it,  if  our  veracity  is 
suspected !  How  indignantly  do  our  heaite  rise, 
if  our  fellow-creatures  do  not  believe  our  word 
on  occasions  the  most  trivial !  Yet  we  do  Aot 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  not  believing  the  word  of 
Omnipotence :  yet  do  his  promises  excite  no 
ardent  desires  m  our  hearte  afler  the  blessiilM 
they  reveal — And  could  this  possibly  be  toe 
case,  if  we  confidently  credited  the  truth  of  the 
promises  7 

If  men  only  suspect  there  is  some  new  road 
which  may  lead  to  fame  or  fortune,  or  any  de- 
sirable acquisition,  how  sedulous  are  they  4n 
their  inquiries  after  it,  how  anxious  to  ascertain 
ite  probability,  how  zealous  to  turn  the  informa- 
tion to  their  profit !  But  when  thi$  grand  con- 
cern is  in  question,  so  far  from  investigating, 
they  take  it  for  granted,  they  assume,  not  onfy 
that  the  thing  is  true,  but  that  their  interest  in 
it  is  safe.  It  scarcely  ooste  them  a  thought,  they 
are  seldom  embarrassed  with  a  doubt  So  far 
from  reflecting  how  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  may  he  removed,  they  do  not  inquire 
whether  they  exist,  much  less  what  they  m; 
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ftnd  with  thote  who  woaW  point  thorn  oaU  they 
evade  the  subject  to  save  the  trouble. — We  need 
look  no  further  for  the  folution  of  our  indiffer- 
ence  than  that  we  do  not  earnettly  desire  the 
promised  felicitj,  becausoofoor  practical  incre. 
dolity. 

If  an  intelligent  Chinese  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  high  privileges  and  sublime 
hopes  of  a  Christian — what  advantages  he  pes- 
■esses  here,  and  what  prospects  be  has  in  rever- 
sion, not  conliagent,  but  certain,  provided  he 
turned  his  advantages  to  the  securing  of  his 
prospects ;  what  promises  had  been  made  him 
ftom  an  authority  he  allowed,  and  by  a  veracity 
he  trusted ; — what  a  ^lorioos  people  would  he 
expect  to  find  in  a  societv  of  sach  highly  privi. 
leged  beings  I — Would  he  not  look  fi>r  cordial 
obedience  to  Am  laws  in  whose  will  they  daily 
express  a  complete  acquiescence  7— for  inbound- 
ed  love  and  charity  amonr  creatures  who  peri- 
odiealiy  eonlbssed  that  their  own  sins  could  not 
be  forgiven,  if  they  forgave  not  the  sins  of  others? 
—-for  a  gratitude  among  creatures  who  recog- 
nized  one  common  redemption^  which  should  bear 
some  little  proportion  to  his  love  by  w|iom  such 
an  astonishing  redemption  had  been  wrought  7 
Would  he  not  conclude  that  nothing  could  be 
wanting  to  their  happiness  but  an  entrance  on 
that  immortality  for  which  they  must  be  so  well 
prepared — nothing  wanting  to  their  perfection, 
DUt  the  visible  presence  of  Him  whom  they  ac 
knowledge  to  be  its  source  and  centre  7 — and 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  were  living  the  life 
of  saints  preparatory  tottheir  commencing  that 
of  angels? 

But  when,  on  a  personal  intercourse,  he  ob- 
served that  the  lives  of  so  many  beings,  the  es- 
eence  of  whose  religion  is  love,  was  a  scene  of 
strife  and  emulation — that  this  community  of 
Christians  which  he  thought  like  the  city  of  Je- 
Tosalem,  was  at  unit^  wiUi  itself,  had  rather  be 
at  unity  with  any  thmg  than  with  each  other—* 
split  into  parties  and  torn  asunder  by  conflicting 
interests ! — ^when  he  saw  that  the  professors  of 
a  religion,  founded  in  humilitv  and  self-denial, 
eonid  be  proud  without  reproach,  and  voluptuous 
without  discredit;  when  he  saw,  in  so  many 
•tber  respects,  the  inconceivable  distance  be- 
tween uttr  lives  and  our  patlerns,  our  hopes  and 
our  aims,  would  he  not  believe  the  whole  had 
been  a  misrepresentation  7 — Would  he  not  re- 
loioe,  like  a  true  patrk>t«  to  find  that  there  was 
Jess  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin 
and  London  than  between  the  professor  of  Chris, 
tianity  and  the  GSospel  from  which  he  took  his 
rule  ?— Would  not  this  be  his  natural  inference, 
either  that  Christianity  is  not  true,  or  that  its 
avowed  disciples  do  not  believe  it  7  When  he 
compared  their  actual  indulgences  with  their 
exalted  expectances,  would  he  not  believe  that 
their  religion  was  founded  on  a  proclamation  for 
present  enjoyment,  and  not  on  a  promise  of  fo-^ 
ture  blessedness  7  In  any  event,  would  he  con* 
ceive  that  eternal  glory  was  to  be  obtained  with- 
out an  effort,  I  had' almost  said  without  a  wish  7 


CHAP.  xxr. 

Expottulatian  with  the  ifieonsUtetU  Chriitian. 
-Thx  most  valuable  truths,  though  known,  are 


useless,  if  m^  applied.  Though  nm  were  ae- 
quainted  with  the  magnetic  power  of  the  load* 
stone  before  the  Christian  era,  it  remained  an 
object  of  idle  admiration,  tilf  within  a  very  few 
centuries.  The  practical  use  uf  the  needle  being 
at  length  found  out,  its  application  to  its  true 
end  gave  mankind  access  to  unknown  regioDa» 
and  opened  to  them  a  new  world.  If  such  were 
the  application  of  religious  knowledge  to  its  pro* 
per  end,  it  would,  indeed,  open  to  us  a  worlu,  in 
which,  not  only  one  but  every  adventurer,  might 
be  rewardedyUot  with  discovery  merely,  but  with 
possesaiott. 

To  this  unseen  irorld  God  has  shown  us  the 
way  by  his  word,  has  smoothed  that  way  by  his 
grace,  has  promiMd  us  the  direction  of  his  Spi* 
rit ;  has  given  us  free  access  by  his  Son,  reveaL 
ing  him  to  us  at  once,  as  our  propitiation  and 
our  pattern,  ^all  we  not,  theuy  thankfully  em* 
brace  this  propitiation,  and  keep  this  pattern  be- 
fore our  eyes  7  And  though  our  nearest  ap- 
proaches will  be  infinitely  distant,  let  us  coma 
as  near  to  it  as  we  can,  and  let  us  frequently 
try,  by  the  only  true  touchstone,  whether  wa 
have  more  receded  or  approached.  If  we  find 
our  deflection  has  been  greater  since  the  hut  ez- 
sfmination,  let  the  discovery  put  us  upon  praying 
more  fervently^  watching,  more  vigilantly,  aqja 
labouring  more  earnestly.  If  we  tiave  gained 
any  ground,  let  us  try  to  secure  our  adVantagea 
by  pushing  our  progress.  What  a  low  standard, 
and  yet  it  was  a  hi^h  one  in  his  estimation,  did 
he  propose,  who  said  to  his  friend,  *  If  thou  art 
not  Socrates,  yet  live  as  one  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  Socrates  !*  To  what  an  elevated  pitch- were 
Aw  views  raised,  who,  disdainin|^  an  inferibr  mo- 
del, said,  *  Be  ye  like  minded  with  Christ  !- 

Every  degree  of  ^[oodness  is  onl  v  a  ray  fifom 
the  central  perfections  of  God.  lliere  il  nb 
shadow  of  riffht  in  any  of  his  creatures  but  im 
indioative'of  his  immeasurable  goodnefk  The 
human  virtues  had  originally  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to,  and  more  intimate  correspondenoe 
with,  the  Being  from  which  they  emanated,  but' 
by  man's  apostacy,  the  analogy  was  not  only 
impaired,  but  nearly  lost  Yet  a  sufficient  know-- 
ledge  of'what  is  good,  an  ample  power  of  jiidg'. 
ing,  remains  to  us,  fo  convince  us,  that  refigion 
is  a  very  reasonable  principle,  that  it  is  addressed 
to  our  understandings  as  well  aa  to  our'  affec^ 
tions.  God,  by  the  revelation  of  himselTand  hiir 
purposes,  does  not  destroy,  but  strengthen,  our 
natural  notions  of  rectitude,  our  rational  ideae 
of  justice,  our  native  Mings  of  truth  and  equity. 
The  Scripture  account  of  the  moral  perfictiona 
of  God,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
jud^  the  world,  is  consonant  to  those  notions 
which  he  has  implanted  in  us.  Christiattny  ex- 
alts, clears  and  purifies  the  light  of  reason,  en- 
noble and  elevates  the  dictates  of  natural  con- 
science, but  does  not  contradict  them^>does  not 
subvert  our  ideas  of  justice,  nor  overturn  our  in- 
nate sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Our  nature, 
though  full  ofperverseness  in  the  will,  is  not  so 
preposterous  in  her  judgment  as  to  believe  that 
a  revelation  from  God  would  ever  teach  a  law  in 
direct  opposition  to  natural  justice ;  that  the  illu- 
mination  of  the  Goepel  was  meant  to  extinguish 
*  the  candle  of^e  Lord*  set  up  in  ever^jp  human 
bosom.'   God  would  be  inooosistent  with  him- 
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self^  if  he  g«ve  ni  the  li^ht  of  reason  din  indeed, 
bat  still  a  U^ht,  and  then  gave  us  a  reyehttion, 
not  to  clear  that  dimness  not  to  enligrhten  that 
oomparattTe  darkness,  but  to  oppose,  wslipse,  ex- 
tinffoish  it. 

To  this  capacity  of  jadginf  ,  to  this  power  of 
determining,  and  to  jcoar  profession  of  ftith,  we 
▼entore  to  appeal.  We  are  not  arguing  with 
you  as  with  persons  who  deny  tlM  truth  of 
Christianity,  but  addressing  you  as  avowed  be> 
lieyers,  who  neglect  the  application  of  that  truth 
which  the  infiiwl  denies.  We  do  not  propose 
any  disallowed  scheme,  we  do  not  oflfer  any  re- 
jected doctrine,  any  disputed  opinions ;  we  do 
not  invite  your  submission  to  any  authority 
which  you  do  not  acknowledge.  We  suggest  no- 
thing but  what  your  understandings  assent  to, 
nothing  but  what  ^ou  profess  to  Iwlieve.  Yet 
these  truths  yon  vitally  disavow,  this  authority 
you  actually  renounce,  this  creed  you  pi^ecti- 
cally  subvert,  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  ground 
of  ^our  conduct  You  acknowledge  all.  the 
Terities  of  the  Bible,  but  your  lives  are  unalter- 
ed. Your  hearts  are  impressible  by  all  the 
tender  human  aifectiuns;  awake  to  all  *the 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother  ;* — Why  are 
they  untouched,  just  where  they  ought  to  be 
Mst  sensible,  languid  where  they  should  be 
vigorous,  dead  where  they  should  show  most 
vital  energy  7 

There  is  in  this  conduct  a  double  incongruity. 
The  {Mrsons  in  question  not  only  forbear  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  own  lives  those  admirable  effects 
which  Christianity  is  so  calculated  to  produce, 
but  they  do  not  like  t6  see  them  produced  to 
any  great  extent  in  others.  Thev  are  not  back, 
ward  in  branding  those  who  exhibit,  in  their 
fiiir  proportions,  the  practical  effects  of  the  doc- 
trines they  themselves  profess  to  admire,  with 
the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  or  the  reproach  of 
extravagance.  In  the  common  course  of  affairs, 
nothing  is  more  censured  than  ineotuitteney. 
In  religion  it  is  quite  otherwise.  It  is  thought 
criminal  to  make  no  religious  profession ;  yet,  to 
act  consistently  with  that  profession,  to  make 
the  practice  square  with  the  principle,  in  short, 
to  live  as  we  believe,  expoete  a  person  to  be 
suspected  of  a  deficiency  of  sense,  or  of  sin- 
cerity ;  subject  him  to  a  doubt,  either  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  or  the  sanity  of  his  mind. 

Christianity  lays  dowjn  plain  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  those  who  profess  it  The  Bible  is 
in  the  hands  of  this  class  of  professors;  but 
when  a  portion  of  it  has  bibn  carelessly  perused, 
it  is  considered  as  having  done  its  office.  It 
is  laid  down,  and  the  reader,  instead  of  apffly- 
ing  layiis  conduct  the  law  he  has  been  study, 
ing,  iiilmediatsly  applies  to  the  law  of  custom, 
of  fashionable  acquaintance,  of  caprice,  of  appe- 
tite,  for  that  rule  which,  in  conversation  he 
would  acknowledge,  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
book  he  had  been  reading.  In  matters  of  faith, 
an  indefinite  assent  is  yielded ;  he  only  desires 
to  be  excused  from  the  consequences  they  in. 
volve.  He  would  indeed,  like  to  cavil  at  some 
points,  but  an  unexamined  approbation  costs  less 
trouble ;  so  he  believes  in  the  gross,  occasionally, 
however,  indulging  a  little  levity  to  show  bis 
wit,  and  a  few  doubts  to  show  his  discrimination. 


vts  we  learn  we  turft  to  the  porpoee  for  which 
we  learned  them.  The  science  we  acquire  we 
apply.  The  study  of  geometry  is  made  appli- 
cable  to  practical  purposes.  The  knowledge  of 
mechanics  is  not  studied  for  its  own  sake,  bat 
for  the  benefit  of  those,  to  whom  the  application 
brings  so  many  oonvenienoes.  The  fairest 
hand- writing  would  be  of  little  Value,  if  the  nee 
did  not  follow  the  acquisition.  Yet  if  religion 
is  not  onl^  of  more  allowed  importance,  but  of 
more  universal  application,  than  all  human 
knowledge  put  together,  why  is  it  not,  like  that, 
brought  to  bear  on  the  purposes  for  which  it  wae 
sent,  the  rectification  of  the  heart  and  life  7  If 
we  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  uner- 
ring road-book  to  that  land  to  which  we  are 
travelling,  why,  after  consulting  it  in  the  doset, 
do  we  forj^t  it  on  the  journey,  not  only  neglect- 
ing the  direction  it  affords  but  pursuing  con- 
trary paths  of  our  own  devising. 

It  is  a  spectacle  to  excite  the  tenderest  coin- 
misseration  when  we  observe  the  excellent  gifts 
of  Grod  to  some  of  his  most  favoured  creatures 
— when  we  see  the  brightest  natural  faculties  im- 
proved by  high  cultivation,  together  with  that 
derree  of  acquaintance  with  religion,  which  not 
only  expels  infidelity,  but  leans  to  a  certain 
vague  adoption  of  the  christian  creed — ^when  we 
see  men,  not  only  rich  in  mental  endowdients, 
but  poesessed  of  hearts  glowing  with  generosity 
and  kindness — when  we  see  such  beings  as 
much  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  time  and  sense, 
as  dead  to  the  highest  ends  of  their  being, 
limiting  their  plans  to  tfie  present  life  as  eom- 
pletely  as  if  they  did  not  believe  In  that  immor- 
tality which  yet  makes  part  of  their  system ! — 
to  see  them  overlooking  the  excellences  which 
may  be  attained  in  wis  state  preparatory  to 
their  perfection  in  a  better  ;^-unolNiervant  of 
that  deep  basis  which  God  has  laid  in  our  very 
nature  for  the  condition  of  fbture  blessedness — 
forgetting  how  he  has  not  only  gracioqsly  pat 
us  m  the  way  to  attain  it,  but  has  exhorted, 
but  has  invited  us,  only  to  content,  only  to  tulnnU 
to  be  eternally  happy !  When  we  hear  the  Sa- 
viour of  sinners  condescending  to  express  this 
tender  regret  at  their  reluctance,  *  Ye  will  not 
come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life.* — Who  can, 
without  sorrow,  contemplate  such  a  discrepancy 
between  the  practice  and  the  destinatioii,  the 
pursuits  and  the  interests,  the  low  desires  and 
the  high  possibilities,  the  unspeakable  offers 
and  the  incorrigible  blindness  7 

But  in  our  lapsed  humanity,  sense,  in  oppo- 
sition  to  faith,  is  too  frequently  the  dictator.  If 
we  see  through  a  glass,  and  that  darkly,  it  is 
because  the  medium  is  clouded  by  the  breath 
of  sensuality.  Appetite  is  the  arbitrary  power 
which  renders  every  appeal  to  reason  and  re- 
ligion fruitless.  The  pleasures  of  the  present 
life  have  matter  and  substance,  and  we  act  as  if 
those  of  heaven  were  dreams  and  visions.  Self- 
love  errs  only  in  mistaking  its  objects,  in  put- 
ting  the  brief  discipline  which  we  are  called  to 
exercise  here  on  a  level  with  eternal  suffering ; 
it  mistakes  in  fastening  itself  on  the  lower  part 
of  our  nature,  and  forgetting  that  our  souls  are 
ourselves. 

But  surely  Gpd  did  not  give  his  creatures 


We  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions.    The    such  improvable  powers,  such  strong  notices  of 
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Itimtolf,  without  tome  ^ther  end  and  design 
than  can  be  porfected  in  this  brief  state  of  being ! 
He  nerer  would  have  given  ua  a  nature  capable 
of  knowing  and  loving  him  here,  if  it  were  not 
part  of  hia  aoheme  that  our  knowledge  and  love 
of  him  ahoold  be  perfected  in  etemitjr.  We  are 
not  the  creatuTM  of  casualty.  We  did  not  come 
into  this  world  by  chance,  or  by  mistake,  fbr 
any  uncertain  end,  or  any  undetermined  pur- 
poee,  but  for  a  purpose  of  which  we  should 
never  lose  sight,  for  an  end  to  which  we  should 
have«  constant  reference ;  that  we  might  bring 
glory  to  God  no%  and  be  received  by  his  grace 
to  glory  everlasting. 

For  though  all  the  contributions  of  all  the 
creatures  in, existence  can  add  nothing  to  his 
inherent  glory,  yet  he  has  condescended  to  de- 
dare  that  he  will  be- glorified  by  us.— -Instead 
of  which,  what  misshapen  ideas  do  not  many 
form  of  God!  How  do  they  deface  the  plan  of 
Providence !  Were  tliat  commodious  creed  true, 
that  mercy  is  his  exclusive  attribute,  how  safoly 
might  we  sin  on ;  the  profligate  would  be  as 
secure  of  pardon  and  acoeptance  as  the  peni- 
tent, the  profane  as  the  pious,  the  voluptuous 
as  the  self-den ving,  the  sceptic  as  the  believer, 
the  lovers  of  pleasure  as  the  lovers  of  God. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  *  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  God,*  according  to  his  express 
command,  do  not  too  many  thus  form  a  god 
after  their  own  image,  by  thinking  him  such  a 
one  as  themselves?  Do  they  not  almost  slide 
into  the  practice  of  the  Epicureans,  who  having 
made  a  scheme  of  ease,  indolence,  and  induC 
genoe,  for  their  conduct,  prudently  invented 
gods  accommodated  to  their  own  taste  and 
habits  T  In  them  there  was  consistency.  It 
was  making  their  faith  of  a  piece  with  their 
practice,  when  they  made  their  deities  as  care. 
lees,  as  sensual,  and  as  pleasure-loving  as  them- 
•elvee.  But  surely  under  a  pure  dispensation, 
to  form  a  folse  and  unworthy  estimate  of  the 
•character  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  scarcely  less  criminal  than  to  deny  his 
existence.  Where  is  the  difference  between 
divesting  him  of  his  being,  and  of  his  perfec- 
tions? 

Our  Saviour  and  his  Apostle,  in  their  classifi- 
eation  of  sins,  frequently  bring  toother  such  as 
appear  to  us  to  have  a  wide  disparitv.  '  Emula- 
tioa'  is  classed  vrith  *  strife,*  *  variances*  with 
'idolatry,*  *  revelling*  with  *  murder.*  Those 
'who  mind  earthly  things*  are  coupled  with 
those  *  whose  end  is  destruction.*  In  enume- 
rating the  offences  which  shall  make  his  second 
coming  so  tremendously  awful,  Christ  ranks  the 
being  *  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this  life* 
'-^cares  which  we  are  apt  to  call  prudence  and 
industiT— with  ains,  of  which  Christian  indus- 
try and  prudence  would  think  with  abhorrence. 

If  the  apology  we  make  is,  that  we  are  go- 
verned by  example,  if  we  plead  the  necessity  of 
acting  as  others,  especially  as  our  acquaintance 
act,  wo  intrench  ourselves  in  excuses  which 
have  no  analogy  with  our  induct  on  other  oc- 
caaions.  We  are  never  so  disinterested  as  to 
thinlr  of  being  siok,  or  poor,  or  miserable  for 
company.  We  never  generously  plead  the  ne- 
csMity  of  involving  ourselves  in  debt,  because 
iVfriMidc  arc  lo  involved— of  being  mined, 
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because  those  whom  we  kivc  arc  ruined.  Shall 
sympathy,  civility,  imitation,  and  a  social  spirit, 
then,  be  pleaded  only  on  oceesion  of  mischiefs 
that  are  irrevocable,  reserved  for  errors  that  are 
irretrievable,  for  practices,  the  oanseqnences  of 
which  will  be  irremediable  7 

It  is  a  low  degree  in  the  scale  of  goodneas 
with  which  they  are  contented,  who  congratu- 
late themaelves  that  they  are  not  worse  than 
others,  and  a  death-blow  to  the  noble  ambition 
of  piety  when  they  are  contented  not  to  be  bet- 
tor. -  If^  indeed,  they  think  they  are  perfectly 
happy  now,  they  need  look  no  farther.  But  be- 
fore they  answer  this  important  question,  are 
you  happy  7  let  them  interrogate  their  own  heart 
If  they  ask  it  fairly,  it  will  answer  honestly,  / 
am  not  happy.  Happiness  is  incompatible  with 
the  state  of  their  minda,  with  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits.  The  very  fondnees  for  variety 
proceeds  from  an  internal  aense  of  indigence. 
They  are  satiated  without  being  satisfied.— 
The  ever-renewed  and  ever-frustrated  attempts 
of  the  fabled  daughters  of  Danaus,  whose  labour, 
a  pagan  poet  tells  us,  was  infinite,  and  their 
punishment  eternal,  is  the  disappointing  life  and 
lot  of  these  mistaken  votaHes  of  worldly  enjov« 
ment  The  prophet  annexes  to  somewhat  tt 
the  same  discouraging  pursuit,  an  awful  expla- 
natory reason,  when  he  represents  the  error  of 
thoee  who  *  how  out  broken  cisterns  which  hold 
no  water,*  to  have  originated  in  their  *  forsaking 
the  fountain  of  living  waters.* 

But  even  the  most  careless  livers  have  not 
lost  the  natural  sense  of  the  moral  quality  of 
actions.  They  can  reason  upon  them ;  they  un- 
derstand the  rules  they  violate ;  they  retain  the 
perception  of  excellence ;  they  preserve  'the 
feeling  of  kindness ;  they  had  rather  be  the  ob- 
jects of  regard  than  dislike,  if  it  could  be  ac 
quired  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  that  of  forming 
their  conduct  by  the  principles  they  approve. 
They  wish  they  were  better,  while  they  make  no 
effort  towards  being  other  than  thtfy  are.  Their 
verv  wish  for  amendment  is  so  cold,  so  careless, 
and  so  slight,  that  it  wants  all  the  characters 
of  repentance,  all  the  energies  of  resolution,  all 
the  sincerity  of  reformation.  While  we  some- 
times hear  from  these  persons,  in  addition  to 
this  wish,  a  general  declaration,  that  they  hope 
they  ehaU  mend,  'we  seldom  see  any  step  taken 
in  consequence  of  this  profossion  ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  thev  are  quieted  for  the  time ;  they  take 
a  sort  of  heartless  comfort  in  this  better  taste ; 
they  flatter  themselves  it  is  a  proof  they  love 
virtue,  though  they  neglect  it.  But  they  do  not 
act  thus  in  what  truly  interests  them.  IfViere 
is  a  scheme  of  amusement  in  view,  the  time  is 
accurately  settled,  the  party  nicely  adjusted, 
their  punctuality  is  exact,  there  is  neither 
delay  nor  excuife.  It  is  only  on  mattera  of 
everlasting  interest  that  they  beg  leave  to  post- 
pone,  what  they  would  not  be  thought  to  reje<^ 
Among  all  the  oountless  generations  of  frail 
and  fallen  hnmanity,  incomparably  the  most 
numerous  oommunity,  is  the  sect  ofPottponera, 
If,  as  some  old  divine  quaintly  observes,  *  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions,*  may  we  not  say, 
that  the  postponers,  of  which  multitudes  are 
found  in  all  agea,  and  in  all  churches,  are  the 
class  that  has  contributed  the  gn«test  numbw 
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of  M|iiaras  to  the  teiselatad  paTement  It  is  not 
an  iaoonBistency  oommon  to  every  member  of 
this  eeot,  to  wish  that  the  portion  of  his  life 
whioli  IB  gone  by  had  been  spent  in  Tirtae, 
while  this  wish  is  too  feeble  to  stimalate  bis  fn- 
ture  days  to  those  purAitts  in  which  he  laments 
the,  jMMt  were  not  spent  7 

z  on  do  not  act  thas  inoonsietently  by  any  ne- 
cessity  of  natare ;  depraved  as  the  will  is,  in 
oommon  with  oar  other  fkcolties,  it  does  not  ne- 
oeesarily  rob  you  of  the  power  of  determining ; 
it  does  not  take  from  yoa  the  ability  of  imploring 
the  strength  you  want  To  choose  the  good,  and 
to  refbse  the  evil,  is  yet  lefl  to  your  option. 
Why  do  the  Scriptorea  make  snch  repeated  and 
■demn  appeals  to  the  will,  if  its  agency  were  so 
utterly  involnntary  7  On  this  will  there  is  no 
irresistible  compulsion.  On  the  supposition  that 
this  were  not  the  case,  all  human  laws  would  be 
unreasonable,  all  courts  of  jodieature  not  only 
unjust  but  preposterous;  ali  legal  executions 
absurd  as  well  as  inhuman ;  for  would  it  not  be 
barbarous  to  punish  crimes  which  the  perpetra- 
tor  was  not  left  at  liberty  to  avoid  7  In  this  case 
Ravaillao  would  have  been  guiltless,  and  Bel- 
li&ffh|un  excusable. 

nor  is  it  your  reason  which  dissuades  you 
from  religion.  If  you  would  consult  its  sound 
and  sober  dictates,  it  would  point  to  religion  as 
naturally  as  the  eye  points  to  the  object  it  would 
investigate,  as  the  needle  to  its  attracting  point 
It  is  not  your  reason  but  your  corruptions  which 
turn  away  your  heart  from  religion,  because  it 
tells  you  that  something  is  to  be  done  in  opposi- 
tion  to  their  sway,  something  to  be  opposed  con- 
ttary  to  their  nature,  something  to  be  renounced 
congenial  with  their  grratification. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  expect  to  get  rid  of  an 
evil  by  trying  to  become  insensibto  to  it  To 
divert  the  attention  in  order  to  stupify  the  eon- 
scienoo,  is  almost  imitating  the  male&etor  about 
to  be  executed,  who  swallows  cordials,  which, 
if  they  allay  his  terrors,  do  so  only  by  deadening 
his  sensibility.  Take,  then,  a  distinct  view  of 
your  state,  and  ofyova  prospects.  Deliberation 
IS  valuable,  were  it  only  on  this  ground,  that 
while  vou  are  deliberating,  there  is  an  intermis. 
sion  of  passion,  there  is  an  interval  of  appetite : 
as  these  intermit,  better  feelings  have  time  to 
rally,  better  thoughts  to  oome  forward,  better 
principles  to  struggle  for  operation. 

If  with  hearts  naturally  inclined  to  evil  (as 
what  heart  is  not?)  and  in  a  world  abounding 
with  temptation,  you  have  strayed  widely  from 
the  strait  path,  you  are  not  compelled  to  pursue 
it  We  need  continue  in  sin  no  longer  than  we 
love  it  Close  not  then  your  heart  against  that 
grace  which  is  offived  to  all ;  it  will  perfect  the 
work  it  has  once  begun,  if  we  do  not  wilfhlly 
oppoee  its  operations.  Let  us  not  therefore  lay 
ail  the  blame  on  our  natural  conceptions  as  if 
we  were  compelled  to  sink  under  them.  They 
will,  indeed,  continue  to  impede  our  progress, 
but  unless  aided  by  our  inclinations,  they  will 
not  finally  obstruct  it  But  wilfblly  to  sm  on, 
and  yet  expect  pardon  through  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  looks  like  an  impious  plot  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  Omniscience,  and  to  tie  the  hands  of 
Omaipotcncc.  We  shall  always  have  this  in- 
&Ilibie  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  our  state ; 


we  may  be  assured  that  our  aim  are  not  forgiven, 
if  they  are  not  mortified.  We  need  not  pry  into 
our  destination  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  the 
Almighty,  but  in  our  own  rectified  afiections, 
our  own  snbdued  will.  Let  us  never  remit  our 
diligence  by  any  persuasion  of  our  security,  nor 
slacken  our  obedience  by  any  fond  conceit  that 
our  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

But  alas*!  the  soul  is  full  of  the  body,  the  in- 
tellect is  steeped  in  sense.  The  spiritual  life  is 
immersed  in  the  animal.  Reason  and  appetite, 
instead  o£  keeping  their  distinct  natures,  are  in 
many  instances  so  mixed  and  incorporated,  that 
it  Ib  not  always  easy  to  decompose  and  reduce 
them  to  Cheir  separate  principles.  It  is  in  want 
of  cordial  sincerity  which  prevents  truth  fWwn 
being  sought,  and  where  she  is  not  sought,  she 
will  not  be  found.  Internal  purity  of  heart,  and 
sanctity  of  spirit,  aflford  a  fairer  exhibition  of  re- 
ligion, than  the  most  subtle  dogmas,  and  the 
most  zealous  debates. 

If  we  seek  peace  in  God,  we  shall  never  fiui 
of  finding  it ;  if  we  look  for  it  in  the  world,  it  is 
to  look  for  a  clear  stream  ft-om  a  polluted  source. 
We  have  a  spirit  within  us  that  will  occasion- 
ally, thoo£-h  unbidden,  remind  us  of  our  hifh 
original,  ^Itom  what  height  fallen.*  How  widely 
have  we  wandered  in  search  of  the  good  we  have 
lost !  We  have  sought  for  it  in  the  tumults  of 
ambition,  in  the  pleasures  of  voluptuousness,  in 
the  roisleadings  of  flattery,  in  our  own  high  ima* 
ginations,  in  the  self-gratulations  of  pride,  in 
the  secret  indulgence  of  that  vanity,  which,  pro- 
bably, it  has  been  one  part  of  our  pride  not  to 
cure  but  to  oonceaL  Let  us  begin  to  seek  for  it 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  where  alone  God 
has  promised  it — in  the  *  way*  which  he  has 
opened,  in  the  *  truth*  which  he  has  revealedt 
and  in  the  *  life*  which  he  has  quickened. 

Do  not,  then,  any  longer  make  religion  an  in- 
cidental  item  in  your  scheme  of  life.  Do  not 
torn  over  the  consideration  of  it  to  chance ;  make 
it  a  part  of  your  daily  plan ;  take  it  up  as  a  set 
business ;  give  it  an  allotted  portion  in  the  dis- 
tribution  of  your  daily  concerns,  while  you  ad- 
mit it  as  the  pervadmg  principle  of  them  alL 
You  carry  on  no  other  transaction  casually ;  you 
do  not  conduct  your  profession  or  manage  your 
estate  by  fits  and  starts.  You  do  not  expeot 
your  secular  business  will  go  on  well  without 
minding  it  You  set  about  it  intently ;  yoa 
transact  it  with  a  fixed  design ;  you  consider  it 
as  a  definite  object  You  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  it,  if  it  brought  you  no  return,  still  less 
would  you  be  satisfied  not  to  know  whether  it 
brought  any  return  or  not  Yet  you  are  eon- 
tented  as  to  this  great  business  of  life,  though 
yon  perceive  no  evidence  of  ito  progress.  You 
see  no  absurdity  in  a  religious  profession  which 
leaves  yon  as  indigent  as  it  found  you.  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  youf  sincerity,  in  one  case,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  your  earnestness  in  the  other ;  as 
if  your  religion  was  a  shadow,  and  your  secular 
concerns  were  the  only  reality  7 

Begin  then  to  be  distinct  m  your  pnrposea, 
explicit  in  your  designs,  sincere  in  your  pursuits. 
Yon  profess  to  read  the  Scriptures  ocoasion41y ; 
if  the  perusal  has  hitherto  produced  no  sensible 
effect,  t  ilia  isonly  an  additional  motive  for  making 
the  incidental  practice  habituaL    Do  not  intef^ 
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Kit  it  mder  pmitenoe  that  it  has  produced  no 
benefit  It  is  a  ^reat  thing  to  keep  witliin  the 
uae  of  God*8  appointed  means.  If  you  had  not 
some  pleasure  in  eren  a  casual  perusal,  you 
would  avoid  it  altogether.  The  blesaiug  which 
has  been  so  long  delayed  perhaps  has  not  been 
cordially  requested ;  when  earnestly  desired  it 
will  not  be  finally  withheld.  Ligot  precedes 
warAath  in  the  daily  course  of  nature,  fiegin 
then  to  consider  that  knowledge  not  turned  to 
profit  will  be  a  grand  article  at  the  final  reckon- 
mg.  How  many  thousands  have  not  even  made 
the  progress  which  you  have  made ;  have  not 
attained  that  literal  acquaintance  with  the  Bible 
which  jrou  have  attained.  They  are  utterly, 
perhaps  irreclaimably,  ignorant  You  have  laid 
lUf  at  least  in  your  understanding,  a  certain 
though  perhaps  slender  stock  of  materials,  on 
which  the  divine  light  only  waits  to  shine  till 
you  petition  for  it;  tliat  light  which,  if  you  will 
open  your  eyes  to  receive  it,  will  shine  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Grod  has  assured 
you  in  his  word  that  he  *  waits  to  be  mcious.* 
The  compassionate  lather  in  the  parable  moved 
more  eagerly  to  embrace  his  son,  than  the  re- 
turning proaigal  to  meet  the  parent  He  scarce- 
ly waited  for  his  protestations ;  the  pardon  pre- 
vented  the  confession ;  he  condescended  to  re- 
joice even  in  his  acceptance  of  forfivoness. 

It  is  not  a  new  scheme  which  is  promised  to 
you ;  it  is  not  an  imaginary  project,  an  untried 
device.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
hope  held  out ;  no  elevation  in  piety  but  what 
with  the  offered  aid  is  attainable ;  nothing  but 
what  multitudes  have  attained  ;  not  merely  pro- 
phets and  saints  and  holy  men,  but  persons 
whose  cases  were  as  unpromising  as  yours ; 
men  labouring  under  the  same  corruptions ;  dis- 
turbed by  the  same  passions,  assailed  by  the 
same  trials,  drawn  aside  by  the  same  tempta- 
tions, exposed  to  the  same  dangerous  world; 
long  led.  astray  hj  its  customs,  long  enslaved  by 
its  maxims.  The  same  grace  which  rescued 
them  is  offered  to  you.  The  tfame  Spirit  which 
struggled  with  their  hearts  is,  perhaps,  while 
yon  are  reading  these  feeble  lines,  striving  with 
yours.  Resist  not  the  impulse.  Complete  the 
assimilation.  Let  not  the  resemblance  be  more 
imperfect  in  its  fairer  features  than  in  its  more 
derormed.  Imitate  their  noble  resolution.  Re- 
oolleet  the  glorious  promise  made,  *  to  him  that 
overcometh.*  The  same  power  which  delivered 
them  waits  to  deliver  yoo.  The  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  who  now  stand  before  the 
throne,  were  not  innocent,  but  penitent — ^not 
guiltless  men,  but  redeemed  sinners.  The  same 
God  waits  to  be  gracious.  The  same  Saviour 
intercedes.  The  same  Spirit  invites.  The  same 
heaven  is  open.    Plead  that  gracious  nature,  im- 

glore  that  divine  intercessor,  invoke  that  blessed 
pirit  Say  not  it  is  too  late.  Early  and  late 
are  relative,  not  positive  terms.  While  the  door 
is  yet  open  there  is  no  hour  of  marked  exclusion. 
So  may  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light 
•till  be  yours. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

BeJUetiont  of  an  ineotuiitent  Christian  after  a 
serious  perusal  of  the  Bibie. 


I  PBOPB8  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  trot 
Its  promises  are  high ;  but  what  have  been  its 
profits  7  It  is  time  to  inquire  into  its  truth  and 
its  advantages.  It  never,  indeed,  pledged  itself 
to  confer  honours  or  emoluments;  but  it  en- 
gaged to  bestow  benefits  of  another  kind.  If  the 
Cbristian  is  deceived  in  tliese,  he  has  nothing 
to  fionsole  him.  Now  what  am  I  the  better  fiir 
Christianity  7  It  speaks  of  changing  the  he^t 
from  darkness  to  light  What  illumination  hif 
my  mind  experienced  from  it? — But  here  |k 
doubt  begins  to  arise.  Am  I  indeed  a  Christian  7 
What  claims  have  I  to  the  character  1 

Is  there  any  material  difference,  whether  I 
depend  on  heaven  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  those 
who  have  been  baptized,  though  they  poasees  no 
corresponding  temper  and  conduct ;  or  whether 
I  never  reflect  that  there  is  a  heaven,  or  whether 
I  absolutely  disbelieve  that  there  is  any  suoh 
place  }  Is  the  distinction  so  decisive  between 
speculative  unbelief,  practical  infidelity,  and  to^ 
tal  negligence,  as  that  either  of  them  can  afford 
an  assurance  of  eternal  happiness  in  preference 
to  the  other  7  Yet  while  the  thought  of  heaven 
never  enters  my  mind,  should  I  not  hotly  resent 
it  as  an  iniurv,  if  any  one  disputed  my  title  to 
it  7  Should  I  not*  treat  him  who  advised  me  to 
a  more  serious  life,  as  an  enemy,  and  him  who 
suspected  I  required  it,  as  a  calumniator  7  Is  it 
not,  however,  worth  the  inquiry,  whether  my 
confidence  of  obtainin{|[  it  is  well  founded :  and 
whether  any  danger  arises  from  my  ignorance 
or  unfitness  7 

If  the  scriptures  be  authentic — if,  as  I  have 
always  professed  to  believe,  they  indicate  a  state 
of  eternal  happiness,  together  with  the  means  of 
attaining  to  it — then  surely  not  to  direct  my 
thoughts  to  that  state,  not  to  apply  my  attention 
to  those  means,  is  to  neglect  the  state  and  the 
things,  for  which  I  was  sent  into  the  world. 
Providence,  doubtless,  intended  that  every  spe- 
cies of  being  should  reach  the  perfection  for 
which  it  was  created.  Shall  his  only  rational 
creature  be  the  only  one  that  falls  short  of  the 
end  for  which  he  was  made  7  the  only  one  who 
refuses  to  reach  the  top  of  his  nature,  who  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  his  original  destination  7 

If  I  were  quite  certain  that  I  was  not  created 
for  such  a  great  and  noble  end  as  Christianity 
has  revealed,  I  should  then  be  justified  in  acting 
as  a  being  would  naturally  act,  who  has  no  higher 
guide  than  sense,  no  nobler  incentive  than  appe- 
tite, no  larger  scope  than  time,  no  ampler  range 
than  this  world.  And  though  I  might  then  re- 
gret that  my  powers  and  faculties,  my  capacities 
and  desires,  were  formed  for  so  low  a  purposSi 
and  their  exercise  limited  to  so  brief  a  space, 
yet  it  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  acting  incon- 
sistently, to  turn  my  fugitive  possessions,  and  my 
contracted  span,  to  the  best  account  of  present 
enjoyment 

But  if  I  have  indeed,  as  I  profbss  to  have,  any 
faith  however  low,  any  hope  however  feeble,  any 
prospect  however  faint,  is  it  rational  to  act  in 
such  open  opposition  to  my  profession  7  Is  it 
right  or  reasonable,  to  believe  and  to  neglect,  to 
avow  and  to  disregard,  to  profess  and  to  oppose, 
the  same  thing  7  Do  I  raise  my  character  ibr 
that  understanding  on  which  I  value  myself  if. 
while  a  confhssioD  of  a  fidth  which  has  been 
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adopted  hy  fhe  wifett  men  in  diffiirent  agei,  mv 
temper  is  not,  like  theirs,  subdued  to  it,  mj  lire 
is  not,  like  theirs,  roTerned  by  it. 

I  think  this  world  more  certain  thsn  the  next, 
because  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  senses  to  its 
reality ;  and  becanse  its  enjoyments  are  present, 
Tisible,  tangible.  But  the  same  beinr  who  nve 
my  senses,  ffives  also  reason  and  iaith ;  and  do 
not  these  amird  to  the  sincere  inquirer  other  evi- 
dence of  no  less  power  7  Even  in  many  natural 
things,  we  receive  the  evidence  of  reason  as 
oon&iently  as  the  testimony  of  sense.  Our  rea- 
son informs  us,  that  the  things  we  see  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  a  cause  which 
we  do  not  see :  we  might  as  well  say  they  have 
no  being,  as  that  they  had  no  canse — and  yet 
the  cause  lie's  as  completely  out  of  our  reach  as 
the  things  of  another  world.  The  unseen  things, 
then,  may  be  as  satisfacfbrily  proved  by  other 
arguments,  as  the  things  we  know  are  proved 
by  our  senses.  But  the  highest  evidence  of 
thin^  not  seen  is  faith.  Even  this  principle  we 
admit  in  worldly  things,  but  reject  in  spiritual. 
We  should  know  very  little  of  this  earth,  if  we 
knew  only  what  we  nave  seen.  Now  we  believe 
that  a  multitude  of  things  exists  which  we  ne- 
ver  saw,  and  which  few  comparatively  have 
seen.  This  is  th«  evidence  of  faith  in  the  les- 
timony  of  the  relater. 

I  see  persons  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life 
act  upon  the  mere  report  of  authentic  informa- 
tion ;  conduct  concerns  analogous  to  those  whose 
■uooeas  is  made  known  to  them  by  impartial 
evidence,  and  act  con6dently  on  the  relation  of 
credible  witnesses ;  and  they  would  be  thought 
perverse  and  unreasonable,  were  not  their  con- 
duet  influenced  by  such  competent  testimony. 
Is  it,  then,  only  in  the  momentous  concern  of 
religion,  where  ^ese  appropriate  evidences  are 
allowed  to  be  incontestible,  where  the  revelation 
from  heaven,  where  the  attestation  of  undeniable 
witnesses,  has  established  the  truth  in  the  minds 
of  inquiring  men  beyond  a  doubt? — Is  it  only 
where  the  testimony  is  more  unquestionable, 
and  the  object  the  most  transcendantly  import- 
ant, that  neglect  is  pardonable,  that  delay  is  pru- 
dent, that  indifference  is  safe  ? 

It  b  time  to  arrive  at  some  decision  on  a  ques- 
tion which,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  every  thing ; 
which,  if  it  be  indeed  founded  in  infallible  truth, 
involves  consequences  so  v^st,  effects  so  lasting, 
that  all  the  other  concerns  of  the  whole  world 
shrink  into  nothing,  when  weighed  against  my 
individual  concern  in  this  single  business. 

That  thinking  mind  whicn  enables  me  to 
fhime  these  reflections,  that  sentient  spirit  which 
■unosts  theee  apprehensions,  those  irrepressible 
feelings  which  drive  out  my  thoughts,  and  force 
my  speculations  beyond  the  present  scene,  prove 
that  I  have  something  within  me  which  was 
made  for  immortality.  If;  then,  I  am  convinced 
of  these  truths,  can  I  any  longer  hesitate  to  de- 
vote  my  best  thoughts  to  my  highest  good,  my 
chiefbst  care  to  my  nearest  concern,  my  most 
intense  solicitude  to  my  evexlasting  inter- 
estsT 

Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  my  unbelief!  Con- 
vert my  dead  faith  into  an  operative  principle ! 
Let  my  sluggish  will  be  quickened,  let  my  re- 
ftOctant  deslries  give  some  signs  of  life.    Let  it 


be  an  evidence  of  the  real  existence  of  my  fidth, 
that  it  is  not  inert 

We  talk  of  the  glory  of  heaven  as  coolly,  and 
hear  of  It  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  it 
were  the  unalienable  birth-right  of  every  nomi- 
nal Christian,  and  that  our  security  left  no  room 
for  our  solicitude.  But  I  now  find,  on  examin- 
ing it  more  closely,  that  the  Bible  speaka  of  a 
thing  which  Christians  of  my  class  neglect  to 
take  into  the  account ;  a  Jitneu  for  that  glory, 
a  spirit  prepared  for  that  state,  which  God  has 
prepared  for  them ,  that  love  him.  It  not  only 
promises  them  heaven,  but  quickens  their  de- 
sires after  it,  qualifies  them  ror  the  enjoyment 
of  it  Now,  can  I  conscientiously  declare  that 
I  possess,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  possess, 
those  desires,  without  which  heaven  is  unattain- 
able; those  dispositions,  without  which,  if  it 
could  be  attaineid,  it  would  not  be  a  place  of 
happiness  7  Is  it,  then,  probable,  arguing  n^pom 
merely  rational  grounds,  that  God  will  receive 
me  to  his  presence  there,  if  I  continue  to  live 
without  him  in  the  world  7  Will  he  accept  me 
when  I  come  to  die,  alienated  fVom*  him  in 
heart  and  thought  as  I  have  lived  7 

After  all,  uncertainty  is  no  comfortable  state. 
It  is  safhr  to  seek  a  satisfactory  solution  to  my 
doubts  by  serious  inquiry ;  to  seek  tranquillity 
to  my  heart  by  earnest  prayer.  It  is  better  to 
implore  the  promised  aid,  to  strengthen  my  va- 
cillating mind,  even  though  I  renounce  a  little 
present  ease,  a  little  temporary  pleasure.  If^ 
indeed,  avoiding  to  think  of  the  evil  would  re- 
move  it,  if  averting  my  eyes  fh>m  the  danger 
would  annihilate  i^  all  would  be  well.  But  i^ 
on  the  contrary,  fbaring  it  now,  may  avert  it 
for  ever,  common  sense,  reasonable  self-love, 
mere  human  prudence,  compel  me  to  make  the 
computation  of  the  relative  value  of  time  and 
eternity.  I  may,  indeed,  as  I  have  frequently 
done,  postpone  my  purpose  to  some  future  time. 
But  then  I  am  not  so  skilled  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  time  may 
ever  arrive.  He  that  intends  to  reform  to-mor- 
row does  not  repent  to.day.  When  delay  ie 
danger,  is  it  not  foolish  to  delay  7  Where  it 
may  be  destruction,  is  it  not  somethinffworse 
than  folly  7  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  rather, 
dLC.  Slg.  Slc 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

Tk€  CkriHian  in  the  World 

*  Tte  only  doctrinal  truth,*  says  bishop  San- 
derson, *  which  Solomon  insisted  on,  when  he 
took  the  whole  world  for  his  large  but  barren 
text,  was,  that  all  is  vanity.* — This  was  not  the 
verdict  of  a  hermit  railing  fVom  his  cell  at  plea- 
sures untasted,  or  at  grandeur  unenjoyed. 
Among  the  sons  of  men,  not  one  had  sought 
with  more  unremitted  dilirence,  or  had  wider 
avenues  to  the  search,  for  whatever  good  either 
skill  or  power  could  extract  out  of  the  world, 
than  Solomon.  No  one  could  judge  of  the  sweote 
which  can  be  drawn  fh>m  this  grand  Alembic, 
with  higher  natural  abilities,  or  with  deeper  ex- . 
perimental  wisdom.    He  did  not  descant  on  tlie 
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Tanity  of  the  world  eo  eloquently  till  he  hod  con- 
sidered it  •eccnntely,  and  examined  it  pV'acti- 
CMlly.  He  was  not  contented,  like  a  learned 
theoriH  to  collect  his  notions  from  ^hiloaopfay, 
or  history,  or  hearsay ;  he  well  knew  what  he 
said,  *  and  whereof  he  affirmed.*  All  apon  which 
he  so  pathetically  preached  he  bad  seen  with  his 
eyes,  heard  with  his  ears,  Snd,  in  hii  widely 
rovingf  search,  had  experienced  in  hii  own  dis. 
appointed  mind,  and  felt  in  his  own  acbingr  heart 
He  ;oes  on  to  prove,  by  an  induction  of  partica- 
Bars,  the  ^and  tmth  propoonded  in  his  thesis, 
the  vanity  of  the  world.  He  shows  in  a  regular 
series  of  experiments,  how  he  had  ransacked  its 
treasnres,  exhausted  its  enjoyments,  and  ewen 
to  satiety  revelled  in  its  honours,  riches,  and  de- 
lights. He  had  been  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
sensual  voluptuary,  and  had  emptied  the  re- 
sources  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  pleasure. 
Then  reverting  in  the  close  of  his  discourse  to 
the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out,  he  again 
pronounces,  that«a]l  is  vanity. 

*  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter'  which 
he  draws  from  this  melancholy  argument,  as 
finely  exhibited  as  pensively  conceived,  is  a  so- 
Ismn  injunction  to  others  to  remember,  what  it 
IS  to  be  feared  the  preacher  himself  had  some, 
times  forgotten,  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is 
to  fear  Gixi,  and  keep  his  commandments :  wind- 
ing up  hb  fine  peroration  with  a  motive  in  which 
every  child  of  Adam  is  equally,  is  awfully  ooq^ 
earned,  ^becattoe  God  shall  bring  every  work  in- 
to judgment' 

May  not  every  real  Christian,  while  his  heart 
b  touched  with  the  affecting  truth  of  the  text, 
be  admonbhed  by  this  solemn  valedictory  de- 
daratioo  ?  May  he  not  learn  the  lesson  incul- 
cated at  less  expense  than  it  was  acquired  by 
thb  great  practical  master  of  the  science  of  wis- 
dom  7  If  another  sovereign  was  told  there  was 
no  royal  way  to  geometry,  the  Kinr  of  Israel 
has  opened  a  royal  way  to  a  more  divine  phi- 
losophy.  By  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  con- 
templating this  illustrbus  instance  of  Vhow  lit- 
tle are  the  great,'  the  Christian  may  set  out 
where  Solomon  ended.  He  may  be  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  at  a  price  far  cheaper 
than  Solomon  paid  for  it,  by  a  way  fitf  aafbr 
tiian  hb  own  experience.  He  may  convert  the 
experiment  made  by  the  royal  Preacher  to  his 
own  personal  account  He  may  find  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  a  confirmation  of  its 
truth,  in  its  precepts  a  counteraction  to  its  pa. 
rils,  in  its  promises  a  consolation  for  its  disap- 
pointments. 

In  this  world,  such  as  Solomon  has  vividly 
painted  it,  the  Christian  b  to  live— b  to  live, 
through  divine  sssistance,  untainted  by  its  max- 
ims, nnoontaminated  by  its  practices.  Man  be- 
ing obviously  designed  by  his  Creator  for  social 
lira,  and  society  being  evidently  his  proper  place 
and  eondition,  it  seems  to  be  his  duty  not  so 
much  to  consider  what  decree  of  possible  per- 
Action  he  might  have  attained  in  that  state  of 
seclusion  to  which  he  wss  never  destined,  as 
how  he  mMr  usefhlly  fill  hb  allotted  sphere  in 
the  world  for  which  he  was  made ;  how  he  may 
conscientiously  discharge  the  duties  to  which 
he  b  plainly  called  by  providential  ordination. 
To  think  how  he  may  aoquit  himself  well  m  hb 
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actual  state  and  condition,  b  dearly  more  pro- 
fitable  than  to  waste  hb  time  and  spirits,  in  de- 
vising the  best  speculative  scheme  of  life,  to  the 
adoption  of  which  there  is  little  probability  of 
hb  ever  being  appointed. 

We  were  not  sent  into  this  world  with  orden 
to  make  ourselves  miserable,  but  with  abilltiesi, 
and  directions,  and  helps,  to  search  out  the  best 
possibilities  of  happiness  which  remain  to  be- 
ings, Allien  from  that  state  of  moral  and  mental 
rectitude  in  which  man  was  created ;  to  make 
the  best  of  the  ruins  of  that  perfiNst  world  whoee 
beauty  he  had  marred,  and  whose  capacity  of 
oonfering  felicity  he  had  fatally  impaired.  Ho- 
man  life,  therefore,  abounding  as  it  does  in  bless, 
ings  and  mercies,  is  not  the  blissful  vision  which 
youthful  fancy  images,  or  poetry  feigns,  or  ro-' 
mance  exhibits.  It  is  in  a  considerable  mea- 
sure compounded  of  painfnl  and  dull  realitieei 
and  not  a  splendid  tissue  of  grand  events  or  bril- 
liant exploits ;  it  is  to  some  an  almost  unvaried 
state  of  penury,  to  many  a  series  of  cares  and 
troubles,  to  all,  a  state  of  piobation.  But  the 
primeval  punbhment,  the  sentence  of  labour, 
like  the  other  inflictions  of  Him  who  in  judg- 
ment  remembers  mercy,  is  transformed  into  a 
blessing.  And  whether  we  consider  the  manual 
industiy  of  the  poor,  or  the  intellectualeBBrtions 
of  the  superior  classes,  we  shall  find  that  dili- 
gent Qccupatiou,  if  not  criminally  perverted 
firom  its  end,  is  at  once  the  instrument  ef  virtue 
and  the  secret  of  happiness.  Man  cannot  be 
safely  trusted  with  a  life  of  leisure. 

As  the  character  about  to  be  briefly  considl^. 
ed  is  presumed  to  be  a  real  Christian,  it  woidd 
be  superfluous,  for  two  reasons,  to  insist  that 
hb  vocation  in  the  world  must  be  lawfhl.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  religious  man  wiH 
ever  engage  in  an  employment  that  is  illicit; 
and  it  is  almost  equally  beyond  supposition,  that 
persons  who  are  actually  so  engaged,  will  cast 
their  eyes  on  a  book  whose  tendency  b  serious. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  profession  is 
not  exempt  fhun  dangers.  It  requires  strict 
watchfhlness,  not*only  to  conduct  the  most  use- 
ful undertaking  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  a 
constant  eye  to  Him,  to  whom  every  intelligent 
being  is  accountable ;  it  requiree  not  only  oc^ 
stent  viffilanoe  against  the  allurements  of  ava- 
rice and  the  baits  of  ambition,  but  it  requires 
caution  against  the  unsuspected  mischiefk  of 
embarking  so  widely,  or  plunging  so  deeply  in 
any  temporal  concern,  as  almost  necessarily  to 
deteriorate  the  character.  He  embarks  too 
widely,  and  plitnges  too  deeply,  however  k>» 
nourable  be  the  undertaking,  if  it  absorb  we 
whole  man — if  it  so  crowd  his  mind  with  inter- 
fbring  schemes,  and  complicated  projects,  as  to 
leave  no  time  and  no  thought,  and  sradually  ne 
inclination  for  that  reference  which  shouM  be 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  human  designs. 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  however 
writers  tire  with  saying,  and  readers  with  hear, 
ing  it,  that  it  b  scarcely  more  necessary  to  ad- 
dress  serious  suggestions  to  men  sunk  m  gross 
pursuits,  than  to  that  large,  important,  and  valiK 
able  class,  whose  danger  lies  in  the  very  credit, 
and  dignity,  and  usefulness  of  their  engage- 
moots.  A  thousand  dissertations  have  been 
written,  and  yet  the  theme  b  not  ezhaoited,  on 
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that  bMsknejed  bat  neglected  truth,  that  toe  are 
undone  by  lawful  thingSj  by  excess  in  things 
right  in  themselves,  and  which  only  become 
Wrong  by  being  inordinately  pursued — ^pursued 
to  the  neglect  of  things  more  essential ;  when 
what  is  even  laudable  is  exclusively  sought,  to 
the  fergetfolness  of  what  is  indispensable. 
Things  may  not  only  be  comparatively,  but 
positively,  good,  and  yet  not  be  *  things  which 
scoompany  salvation.*  They  may  not  only  be 
intended  to  be  instrumental,  but  actually  be  so, 
both  in  advancing  the  prosperity,  and  in  re- 
•training  the  disorders  of  this  world,  and  so  far 
be  highly  valaable,  and  yet  the  act  mav  be.  sub- 
stituted for'  that  principle  which  should  be  its 
inspiring  motive.    The  fault,  however,  is  not 

'in  the  thing,  but  in  the  mind,  when  useful  ao-  - 
tions  are  not  done  with  a  reference  to  the  highest 
end.  Of  this  reference  a  Christian  will  aim 
never  to  lose  sight  He  will,  before  he  engage 
in  the  oonoerns  of  the  day,  prepare  his  mind  by 
fervent  devotion ;  not  only  iqiploring  direction 
in  the  common  course  of  acticm,  and  tlie  expect- 
ed occurrences  of  the  day,  but  strength  to 
meet  those  unknown  occasions  and  unsuspected 
events,  which,  in  human  life,  and  especially  in 
a  life  of  business,  so  frequently  occur.  With- 
oot  thii  panoply,  he  will  not  venture  to  engage 

.  with  the  world ;  but  the  armour  which  he  put 
<m  in  solitude,  he  will  not  lay  aside  in  the  field 
of  battle ;  it  was  for  that  warfare  he  had  buckled 
it  on. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 
and  precedents,  the  legislator  his  statutes,  the 
soldier  his  book  of  tactics,  and  every  other  pro- 
ftaeor  hia  vade  meetim  to  consult  in  difficulties, 
the  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  professions  he 
nay  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  from 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
cmly  cases  and  i^recedents,  but  abounding  also 
with  those  seminal  principles  which'contain  the 
esseaoe  of  all  actual  duty  from  which  all  prac- 
tical excellence  is  deducible.  The  spirit  of 
laws  differ  from  all  legal  institutes,  some  of 
which,  from  that  imperfection  inseparable  from 
4he  best  human  things,  have  been  found  unin- 
teiligible,  some  impracticable,  and  some  have 
iMKSome  obsolete.  The  divine  law  is  subject  to 
iio  sooh  disadvantages.  It  is  perfect  in  its  na* 
tore,  intelligible  in  its  construction,  and  eternal 
in  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult,  not  oc- 
casionally, but  daily.  Unreminded  of^  general 
duty,  unfurnished  with  some  leading  hint  for 
^  particular  demand,  he  will  not  venture  to 
rush  into  the  bustle,  trial,  and  temptation  of  the 

,  day.  Of  this  aid  he  will  possess  himself  with 
more  ease,  and  less  loss  of  time,  as  be  will  not 
have  to  ransack  a  multiplicity  of  folios  for  a  de- 
tached case,  or  an  individual  intricacy ;  for, 
though  he  may  not  find  in  the  Bible  specific  in- 
etanoes,  yet  he  will  discover  in  every  page  some 
Ifoverning  truth,  some  rule  of  universal  applica- 
tion, the  spirit  of  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
on  almost  evecy  circumstance ;  some  principle 
suited  to  every  purpose,  and  competent  to  the 
solution  of  every  moral  difficulty.  Scripture 
does  not,  indeed,  protend  to  include  technical  or 
professional  peculiarities,  but  it  exhibits  the 
temper  and  the  condoct  whioh  may  be  made  ap- 


plicable to  the  special  ooneems  of  every  mai^ 
whatever  be  his  occupation.  He  wiU  find  in  it 
the  right  direction  to  the  right  pursuit,  the 
straight  r9ad  to  the  proper  end ;  the  d«t^  of  a 
pure  intention ;  and  the  prohibition  of  ftlse 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  loss 
sight  of  that  sacrod  aphorism  so  pointedly  ad- 
dressed to  men  of  business,  *  He  that  maketh 
haate  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innooent*  The 
cautionary  texts  he  admired  in  his  closet,  bo 
will  not  treasure  up  as  dassicaj  mottos  to  amuse 
bis  fai^cy,  or  embellish  his  discourse,  but  will 
adopt  as  rules  of  conduct,  and  bring  them  into 
every  worldly  transaction,  whether  commercial, 
forensic,  medical,  military,  or  whatever  else  be 
his  professed  object  He  will  not  adjust  his 
scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of  the  world, 
nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  devising ;  he 
has  but  one  standard  of  judging,  but  one  mea- 
sure of  conduct — the  infallible  word  of  God. 
This  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it,  he  will  upie 
as  he  is  commanded ;  he  will  not  bend  it  to  his 
own  convenience,  he  will  not  accommodate  it  to 
his  own  views,  his  own  passions,  his  own  emo- 
lument, his  own  reputation. 

Here  it  may  be  asked.  Why  is  not  Scripture 
more  explicit  in  description,  more  minute  in 
detail  7  We  find  our  self-love  perpetually  fur- 
nisbinff  subterfuges  for  evading  duties,  and 
multiplying  exceptions  to  rules.  God,  who 
knows  all  hearts,  and  foresaw  their  captiousness, 
might,  it  may  be  said,  have  guarded  against  it 
by  more  enlarged  instructions.  The  holy  Spirit, 
however,  did  not  see  fit  to  descend  to  such  mi> 
nutisB,  but,  having  given  the  prineiple,  left  man 
to  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  in  the  application 
of  the  general  law  to  his  particular  case ;  for  if 
he  is  leA  to  the  use  of  his  judgment,  it  is  not 
that  he  may  pervert  truth,  but  apply  it  £Ub 
understanding  and  rectitude  are  perpetually 
called  into  joint  exercise,  for  that  which  is  im- 
mediately the  duty  of  one  man,  another  may 
not  be  called  to  perform. 

Not  to  distress  the  mind,  therefore,  with  un- 
neceesary  scruples,  nor  to  perplex  it  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  circumstances,  some  things  are  left 
indefinite.  An  incumbered  body  of  institutes 
would  have  been  too  vast  and  complicated  for 
general  use;  that  time  would  be  taken  up  in 
selecting  them,  which  is  better  employed  in 
acting  upon  them.  Even  were  every  particular 
of  every  duty,  in  all  its  bearings,  circumstan- 
tially ramified,  it  would  not  so  much  direct  the 
conduct,  as  furnish  new  pretences  for  neglect- 
ing it  Then,  as  now,  it  would  be  seen  rather 
that  the  will  is  perverse,  than  the  understanding 
unsatisfied.  More  amplification  would  not  have 
lessoned  objections.  Those  who  complain  now, 
that  the  rule  is  not  explicit,  would  complain 
then,  that  it  was  tedious.  A  fuller  exposition 
would  neither  have  cleared  doubts  nor  prevented 
disputes.  It  would  then  have  been  charged 
with  redundancy,  as  it  is  now  with  defective- 
ness. 

If  the  world  carries  contamination  to  the 
heart,  it  carries  also  to  the  right-minded  a  pre- 
servative ;  as  the  viper^s  blood  is  said  to  be  an 
antidote  for  its  bite.  The  living  world  is  to 
such  penfons  an  improving  exemplification  of 
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Ae  moral  lessons  of  history.    If  we  apply  to  our 


o?m  improvement  the  recorded  excellences  or  there  is  no  deliberato  transgression^-there  is 


errors  of  which  we  read  ;  if  we  are  struck  with 
the  suooesses  or  defeats  of  ambitio^;  the  pur- 
suits or  disappointments  of  vanity  ;  the  sordid 
aceomolations  of  avarice,-or  the  wasting  ravages 
of  prodigality  ;  if  we  are  moved  with  instances 
of  vice  and  virtue  in  men  of  whom  Ve  know 
nothing  but  what  the  historian  is  pleased  to  tell 
us,  and  of  whom  he  perhaps  knew  not  much 
more ;  if  we  read  with  interest  of  the  violence 
of  parties,  of  which  both  the  leaders  and  the 
Ibllowers  have  been  long  laid  in  the  dust;  if  we 
are  affoctod,  as  every  intelligent  mind  cannot 
but  be  affected,  with  these  pictures  of  things, 
how  much  benefit  may  a  well-directed  mind  de. 
rive  from  seeing  them  realized  :  from  seeing  the 
old  scenes  acted  over  again  by  living  perform- 
ers ;  from  living  himself  among  the  dramatis 
fers9iUB  as  one  of  the  actors ;  from  teking  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  a  repetition  of  things  which  he 
condemned  or  applauded  when  only  coldly  pre- 
sented to  his  understending,  and  at  which  his 
{>rinciples  revolted  or  rejoiced,  even  in  the  dead 
etter  of  narrative.  He  now  sees  the  same  sen- 
timente  embodied,  the  same  passions  brought 
into  action,  similar  opinions  operating  upon  ac- 
tual conduct. 

If  he  is  deeply  touched  when  history  presents 
to  bis  view  the  errors  of  high  and  heroic  minds, 
Irhen  it  exhibite  the  abberrations  of  superior 
genius,  how  much  more  lively  will  be  his  re- 
gret, when  he  sees,  among  his  own  aeqoaint- 
ance,  the  ardour  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  mind 
exclusively  consumed  on  objects,  which  might 
indeed  be  accounted  great,  if  this  world  were 
mil,  but  which  never  gives  any  practical  inti- 
mation  th&t  thore  is  another.  But  how  much 
more  pungent  will  be  his  sorrow,  when  he  ob- 
serves lofty  and  sagacious  spirite  neglecting  to 
make  the  most  even  of  this  brief  stete  of  being ; 
— when  he  sees  men  who  might  have  made  the 
world  a  better  thing  than  they  found  it,  had 
they  employed  their  superior  powers  of  intellect 
in  studying  how  they  might  please  Grod,  by 
promoting  the  best  interesto  of  his  creatures ; 
when  he  sees  such  understendings  clouded  by 
intemperance,  such  minds  absorbed  in  studying 
the  qualities  of  a  race  horse,  or  calculating  the 
chances  of  a  gaming  teble ! 

In  another  and  a  more  estimable  class  of 
characters,  he  is  struck  with  mingled  admiration 
and  concern,  in  observing  what  ^ooA  and  resem- 
bling  imitetions  of  religion  are  made  by  honour, 
sense,  and  spirit;  how  respecUbly  moral  honesty, 
kindness,  and  generosity  may,  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, personate  Christianity,  may  even  exe- 
cute the  act  of  piety  with  an  utter  destitution  of 
the  principle.  He  sees  in  certain  minds  some 
masterly  strokes  of  natural  beauty,  which  at  once 
dignify  and  embellish  them,  so  as,  on  some  oc- 
casions, to  tempt  him  to  forget  that  they  are 
not  religious.  But  these  brilliant  qualities  are 
not  infused  into  the  entire  character,  the  excel- 
lence is  limited  to  a  few  shining  pointo,  and  the 
hollows  are  proportioned  to  the  beighte.  Rich 
in  some  splendid  virtue,  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  principle;  there  is  perhaps  some  allowed 
sin  in  the  practice ;  while  in  the  character  oi 
tb»  real  Christian,  though  there  may  be  much 


infirmity,  there  is  a  desire  of  consistency—* 


even  no  unrepented  error. 

These  living  lessons  the  pious  observer  will 
turn  to  account  The  impression  thus  made  on 
his  heart,  from  actual  observation,  will  sink 
deeper,  and  be  more  durable,  than  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  obtained  bv  a  mere  intellectual  view 
of  mankind,  from  information  collected  from 
writers,  who  are  obliged  to  pick  up  facte,  not 
from  having  witnessed  them,  but  as  they  find 
them  in  preceding  writers;  men  who  know 
little  of  the  causes  of  which  they  describe  the 
effecte,  or  the  motives  of  the  actions  they  re- 
cord. History  painte  men,  acute  observation 
anatomizes  them. 

If  he  regret  that  his  necessary  duties  in  the 
world  trench  on  the  time  he  would  gladly  de- 
devote  to  religious  pursuits,  let  him  take  com- 
fort  that  these  regreto,  if  sincere,  are  an  earnest 
of  his  safety.  The  very  corruptions  to  which 
he  is  witness,  will  experimentelly  convince  him 
of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  which  is  no  where 
more  completely  learned  than  in  the  bustle  of 
life.  The  perception  of  this  evil  in  others* 
makes  him  watch  against  similar  tendencies 
within ;  tendencies  which  only  the  grace  daily 
invoked  by  him  prevents  from  breaking  out 
into  action.  This  deep  conviction  of  man's 
corruption,  instead  of  imparing  his  benevolence, 
will  improve  it  It  will  teach  him  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much  from  so  imperfect  a  being,  as 
well  as  to  bear  with  the  errors  which  his  belief 
of  the  doctrine  had  led  him  to  expect  This, 
together  with  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
will  cure  him  of  that  mistake  so  common  toper- 
sons  who  have  not  lived  in  it,  that  of  expecting 
no  faulte  in  those  which  a  fond  imagination,  on 
a  first  acquaintance,  had  led  them  to  believe 
perfect,  and  who,  on  the  inevitable  discovery, 
become  too  strongly  disgusted  with  errors  and 
imperfections,  on  which  they  ought  to  have 
reckoned.  He  will  never  use  his  full  convic- 
tion of  the  troth  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  unworthy  distrust,  or  base 
suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  though  he  will  ex- 
ercise his  discernment  in  the  knowledge  of 
men,  and  his  discretion  as  to  the  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  them,  he  will  not  be  ever  on  tfie 
look  out  to  detect,  much  less  to  expose  their 
errors.  Though  he.  Moves  not  the  world*  in 
the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  he  loves  the  in- 
dividuals'of  whom  it  is  composed,  with  the  afl 
fection  of  sympathy.  He  will  pot  a  large  and 
liberal  construction  on  their  actions,  but  he  wiill 
not  stretch  that  latitude  to  the  vindication  of 
any  thing  that  is  corrupt  in  principle,  or  crimi- 
nal in  conduct  Nor  will  he  be  always  on  the 
defensive  in  his  intercourse  with  them :  he  will 
not  act  with  the  narrow  selfishness  of  the  sor- 
did trader,  who  is  jealous  of  every  man  with 
whom  he  has  business  to  transact,  on  no  higher 
ground  than  lest  he  should  lose  money  by  him ; 
while  he  tolerates  in  his  character  every  vice 
which  will  not  interfere  with  his  pecuniary 
transactions. 

It  is  his  aim  to  reconcile  that  charity  which 
bclieveth  all  things  with  that  discrimination  of 
character  which  shows  us,  not  only  so  many  who 
are  bad,  but  so  much  imperfection,  we  may 
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sty,  so  moeh  evil,  in  the  oomperatiTely  good. 
To  lore  and  serve  thoee  in  whom  we  at  the  same 
time  peroeive  no  little  moral  defect,  is  turning 
oar  spiritual  discernment  to  a  practical  account 
This  principle,  while  it  serves  to  preserve  us 
from  an  undue  admiration  of  others,  will  teach 
OS  to  suspeot  thesei  or  other  defects,  in  our- 
eelves. 

The  Christian  in  the  world,  anxious  to  im- 
prove his  scanty  leisure,  will  rescue  from  mere 
diversion  those  hours  which  cannot  prudently 
be  subtracted  from  business.  To  a  man  thus 
circumstanced,  the  Sunday  is  felt  to  be  indeed  a 
blessing;  to  him  it  is  emphatically  'delight* 
Instead  of  appropriating  it  as  a  da;^  of  premedi- 
tated  conviviality,  he  converts  it  into  a  stated 
season  of  enjoyment  of  another  kind.  He  hardly 
needs  the  injunction  to  *  remember*  to  keep  it 
holy,  though  he  is  not  unmindful,  that,  of  the  ten 
oommandments,  it  is  the  only  one  prefaced  with 
that  admonitiop.  He  considers  the  observance 
as  almost  more  his  privilege  than  his  duty.  The 
ezpeetation  of  its  return  cheers  him  under  the 
perplexities  of  the  week.  He  anticipates  it  as  a 
rest  here,  and  as  a  foretaste  of  eternal  rest  He 
enlarges  his  pious  exercises  with  the  more  sa- 
tis^tion,  as  he  is  clearly  assured  that  he  u  not 
en  this  day  in  danger  of  trenching  on  his  pro- 
fessional duties ;  and,  from  this  reflection  his 
heart  more  warmly  expands  in  mtitude  to  Him 
whose  day  it  more  immediately  is.  He  feels 
thmt,  if  it  were  barely  a  season  ordained  by  some 
pnblic  act,  a  royal  proclamation  enjoining  it  as 
a  necessary  interval  between  the  labours  which 
elose  one  week,  and  those  which  began  another, 
a  contrivance  of  ease,  a  measure  of  political  pru- 
dence or  personal  tenderness  to  prevent  the  bo- 
dily machine  and  the  overlaboured  mind  from 
wearing  out,  he  would  be  grateful  for  its  insti- 
tution :  but  to  him  the  day  comes  fraught  with 
benefits  and  blessings  of  a  still  higher  kind.  It 
is  an  appointment  of  Grod ;  that  entitles  it  to  his 
reverence ;  it  is  an  institution  of  spiritual  mercy ; 
it  is  the  stated  season  for  recruiting  his  mental 
vigour;  for  inspecting  his  accounts  with  his 
Ibker ;  for  taking  a  more  exact  survey  of  the 
stfte  of  his  heart;  for  examining  into  his  faults ; 
ibr  enumerating  his  mercies ;  for  laying  in,  by 
p^yer,  fresh  stores  of  faith  and  holiness ;  for 
repairing  what  both  may  have  lost  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  week.  His  heated  passions  have 
leisure  to  cool ;  his  hurried  mind  to  regain  its 
tranquil  tone ;  his  whole  internal  state  to  be  re- 
gulated ;  his  mistakes  to  bo  reviewed ;  his  tem- 
per  to  be  new  set ;  his  piety  to  be  braced  up  to 
the  pitch  from  which  it  may  have  been  sunk  in 
the  atmosphere  he  had  been  breathing.  The 
pious  man  of  business  relishes  his  family  society 
and  fireside  enioyments  with  a  keenness  not 
oflen  felt  by  others.  If  *  the  harp,  and  the  ta- 
blet, and  the  tabret,  and  the  viol,*  are  not  always 
heard  in  his  feasts,  he  does  what  those  who  listen 
to  them  do  not  always  remember  to  do,  for  he 
oonsiders  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  regards 
the  operations  of  his  hands.*  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  devoted  Christian  that  his  life  is  dedi- 
eated  to  him  who  gave  it,  his  spirit  is,  as  it  were, 
exhaled  in  his  service.* 

*  It  it  to  be  refretted,  that  the  memlnn  of  a  learned 
and  hoaoaiabte  proteiloB,  and  which  has  prodaeed  so 
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TmoiB  are  two  things  of  which  a  wise  man 
will  be  scrupulously  careful,  his  conscience  and 
his  credit  Happily  they  are  almost  inseparable 
concomitants ;  they  are  commonly  kept  or  lost 
together ;  the  same  things  which  wound  the  one, 
usually  gives  a  blow  to  the  other :  yet,  it  must 
be  oonfessed,  that  conscience  and  a  mere  worldly 
credit  are  not,  in  all  instances,  albwed  to  subsirt 
together.  God  and  our  hearts— we  speak  of 
hearts  which  are  looked  into  and  examined— 
always  condemn  us  for  the  same  things — things, 
perhaps,  for  which  we  do  not  sufler  m  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world  :  the  world,  in  return,  not  sel- 
dom condemns  ns  for  actions,  for  which  we  have 
the  approbation  of  God  and  our  consciences.  Is 
it  right  to  put  the  verdict  of  such  opposite  judges 
on  an  equality,  nay  to  abide  by  that  which  will 
be  less  than  nothing  when  hia  sentence,  whose 
&vour  is  eternal  life,  shall  be  finally  prononnoed  t 

Between  a  wounded  conscience  and  a  wound- 
ed credit  there  is  the  same  difierence  as  between 
a  crime  and  a  calamity.  Of  two  inevitable  evils, 
religion  instructs  us  to  submit  to  that  which  is 
inferior  and  involuntarr.  As  much  as  repute-' 
tion  exceeds  every  worldly  good,  so  much,  and 
&r  more,  is  oonsoienoe  to  m  consulted  before 
credit — if  credit  that  can  be  called,  which  is  de- 
rived  from  the  acclamations  of  a  mob,  whether 
compoeed  of*  the  great  vulgar  or  the  smalL* 

Yet  are  we  not  perpetuaUy  seeing,  that  to  se- 
cure this  wortiiless  fame,  peace  and  eonscienoe 
are  sacrificed  ?  For  to  what  but  a  miserably 
false  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  these  two 
blessings ;  what  but  the  preference  of  character 
to  duty — ^in  support,  too,  of  a  rotten  part  of  it — 
is  it,  that  the  wretched  system.of  duelling  not 
only  maintains  its  ground,  but  is  increasing  with 
a  frightful  rapidity  7  If  we  have,  perhaps,  never 
heard  of  a  truly  religious  man  engapred  in  a 
duolft  it  is  not  that,  with  all  his  caption,  he  is 
not  liable  to  provocations  and  insults,  as  well  as 
other  men  ;  nor  that  he  has  no  quick  sense  of 
injuries,  no  spirit  to  repel  attacks, and  no  courage 
to  defend  himself.  He  who  bears  insults  is  made 
of  like  passions  with  him  who  revenges  them ; 
his  pride  longs  to  break  out  if  it  dared ;  for  even 
a  good  man,  as  the  prelate  quoted  in  the  last 
chapter  observes,  *  has  more  to  do  with  this  one 
viper,  than  with  all  his  qther  corruptions.' 

many  ezeiniilory  characten,  tbouM  appoint  their  eon- 
sultations  on  Sandayt.  It  in  urgnd  in  eicaae,  that  they 
cannot  clash  with  any  public  courte  or  iittings  on  iliat 
day.  The  leadinv  men,  by  this  cattom,  force  some  of 
those  whose  practice  is  less  established  into  a  breach  of 
their  duty,  against  which  their  eonscienoes  perhaps  re- 
volt. Might  not  one  of  these  two  sacrifices  obviate  the 
necessity  which  is  pleaded  in  its  vindication  1  Might 
they  not  either  reject  such  a  superfluity  of  business  as 
indiicM  it— or,  if  that  be  too  much  to  expect,  might  they 
not  subtract  the  time  tnm  Uieir  social  and  convivial 
houre? 

t  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  the  first  of  our  deistical 
writers,  and  the  last  hero  of  our  ancient  chivalry,  with 
that  fkntastie  combination  of  devotion  and  gallantry 
which  eharacteriied  the  protbssion  of  knightlK>od,  tells 
us  in  the  memoin  of  his  own  life,  that  he  strictly  main- 
tained the  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  except 
when  called  out  to  fight  a  duel  fbr  a  point  of  honour, 
which  he  seemed  to  have  thought  a  paraaMWAt  duty. 
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But,  amoif  other  etWM,  his  nfttj  liet  in 
this,  thmt  be  his  always  endeavoared  to  keep 
clear  of  tiRise  initiatorj  oflbnoes  which  lead  to 
this  catastrophe ;  it  is  becaose  he  has  been  habi- 
tuallj  governed  by  principles  of  a  directly  con- 
trary  tendeneyi  and  has  not  the  lesson  of  for- 
bearance to  learn,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
practise  it :  because  he  has  not  indalged  him- 
self in  thoee  habits,  and  as  little  as  may  be  in 
thoee  socieiies  which  lay  a  man  open  to  the  con. 
seqaences  of  which  angoverned  appetites  are  the 
source :  because  he  has  always  considered  pride 
and  passion  as  the  possible  seeds  of  murder ;  an 
impure  glance  as  the  first  approach  to  that  crime 
which  is  the  ordinary  source  of  duelling— the 
combined  violatioo  of  these  two  commandments, 
being  as  closely  connected,  in  practice,  as  is 
their  position  in  the  Decalogue.^  It  is  obsenra* 
Me,  that  while  the  shifts  and'  strata^ms  to 
which  a  man  is  commonly  driven  by  illicit  con- 
nexions, so  often  lead  to  dqelling,  yet  that  the 
charge  of  that  crime  itself,  or  of  any  other  equal- 
ly  atroeioos,  far  more  rvely  provokes  a  chal- 
lenge, than  the  charge  of  the  lie,  to  which  the 
crime  has  oompeUed  nim  to  resort  Can  there 
be  a  more  striking  instanoe  of  the  iUse  entimato 
of  character  and  virtue,  than  that  the  offence  is 
not  made  to  consist  in  the  falsehood  itwlf,  but  in 
the  aceosation  of  it. 

The  man  of  mere  worldly  principles  keepe 
himself  in  the  broad  way,  which,  should  events 
oecar,  and  temptations  arise  to  irriteto  him,  may 
at  any  time  lead  to  such  a  termination.  His 
habito  of  life,  his  choice  of  associates,  his  sys- 
tematic  resohition  to  revenge  every  insult,  makes 
his  oommon  path  a  path  of  danger.  His  pride 
is  always  ready  primed ;  he  carries  the  inflam- 
mable matter  m  his  habit,  and  tlie  first  spark 
may  cause  an  explosion ;  while  the  man  of  prin- 
ciple, in  addition  to  all  the  other  ouards  before 
enumerated,  wants,  indeed,  but  this  single  con- 
sideration to  deter  him  from  the  spirit  of  duel- 
ling ;  that  it  is  the  act  of  all  others  which  stands 
in  the  meet  determined  opposition  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  that  it  b  a 
studied,  deliberate,  premeditated  subversion  of 
one  of  the  most  imperious  duties  cf  Christianity, 
by  making  it  infamous  to  forgive  injuries. 

And  even  if  a  man  be  more  correct  in  his  ha- 
bits,  still  if  the  majdms.  of  the  world,  and  not 
those  of  Christianity,  govern  him,  he  loses  sight 
of  the  ^reat  principles  which  would  restrain  ex- 
cesses in  temper,  as  well  as  in  oondaet  He  first 
loees  sight  of  these,  perhaps  by  neffUgonce  in 
private  devotion,  possibly  by  a  carewss  attend- 
ance on  public  worship.  Thus  ft'eeing  himself 
from  these  observances,  he  loses  sight  of  the 
obligations  of  religion,  and  losing  this  strongest 
*  mnxsle  of  restraint,*  it  is  the  less  wonder  that 
a  small  provocation  tempts  him  to  oflfer  bloody 
sacrifices  to  that  fantastic  but  cruel  idol,  worldly 
honour.  It  is  the  less  wonder  that  a  neglected, 
even  where  there  is  not  a  perverted  principle, 
should  end  in  the  murder  of  a  fViend,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  own  soul ;  for  of  a  merely  con- 
vivial fKendship,  a  duel  is  no  very  uncommon 
termination. 

But  to  return* — ^In  the  ordinary  porsnite  of 
lifb,  the  good  man  differs  but  little  from  others, 
in  the  keenness  with  which  he  embarks  in  en- 
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terprise,  or  In  the  diligence  widi  whicfa  he  pro- 
secutes  it ;  but  he  carries  it  en  in  another  spi- 
rit ;  he  is  not  less  sdicitoos  in  the  pursiil,  but 
there  is  less  perturbation  in  his  solicitude  i  he 
makes  no  undue  sacrifices  to  attain  his  object 
He  seeks  the  divine  blessing,  not  that  he.  may 
slacken  his  own  exertions,  but  that  he  may  tie 
directed  in  them,  supported  under  Aem.  Ban* 
guine,  perhaps,  by  nature,  he  yet  takee  into  the 
account  the  probabilitiee  of  disappointment: 
this,  when  it  occurs,  he  bears  as^me,  who,  though 
carefhl  of  the  motive  and  mode  of  his  conduct, 
had  pot  the  aflair  into  the  hands  of  the  Master 
of  events.  His  fkilure  does  not  discourage  him 
from  fresh  exertions,  when  occasions  equally 
rfght  present  themselves.  He  is  mtofnl  fnr 
success,  but  not  intoxicated  by  it  Under  defbat 
he  is  resigned,  but  not  desponding.  He  me^ 
sures  the  utrinsic  value  of  an  object  br  asking 
his  own  mind,  though  he  thinks  so  highly  of  ito 
importance  now,  what  he  shall  probably  think 
of  it  when  his  ardour  is  cooled,  and  eepecially, 
what  he  shall  think  of  it  when  all  things  shall 
be  brought  into  judgment  This  question  settled, 
either  moderates  or  augmente  the  interest  he 
takes  in  it 

Knowing  that  whatever  he  propoees  in  the 
way  of  public  good,  is  liable  to  be  suspected  of 
imprudence,  or  mistaken  seal,  he  turns  this  ex* 
posure  to  suspicion  to  his  own  advantage.  It 
leads  him  to  examine  his  project  more  accurate- 
ly to  spjr  out  ite  weak  side,  if  it  have  any ;  and 
to  anticipate,  by  the  operations  of  a  well  exer- 
cised judffment,  the  objections  which  his  oppo> 
nenta  are  Ukely  to  make.  Foreseeing  the  pointe 
whiph  may  create  oppoeition,  he  guards  a|rsinst 
it,  either  by  altering  his  plan,  if  defbctive,  or 
preparing  to  defend  it,  if  sound.  One  of  hie 
great  difficulties,  and  yet  it  is  his  only  security 
will  be  his  custom  of  referring  all  matters  in  de 
bate,  *to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.*  This 
will  lead  him  constantly  to  oppose  principlee  t» 
expediency.  Of  this  incomniKMlious  integrity, 
he  must  abide  the  censure  an#the  consequences. 
He  will  have  no  share  in  the  crooked  arte  and 
intrigues  by  which  some  men  riee  eo  fact,  and 
become  so  popular.  He  will  detest  craft  almost 
as  much  as  firaud,and  the  pitiftal  shifts  of  a  nai^ 
row  policy,  as  much  as  he  will  love  the  light  and 

ri  path  of  truth  and  honeety.— He  <mh  not 
ken  in  his  undevidHng  strictnees,  though  he 
is  aware,  that  this  is  the  quality  whieli  pecmliar- 
ly  exposee  him  to  misreproeentation.  Exertion, 
struggle,  con^ct,  these  are  the  trials  for  which 
he  prepares  himself.*  Thankful  for  tranquillity 
when  it  can  be  honestly  obtained,  enjoying  re* 
pose  when  he  has  fif  riy  earned  it ;  he  yet  knows 
that  this  is  not  the  world  in  which  my  are  to 
be  looked  for  with  any  certainty,  or  enjoyed  with 
any  continuance ;  and  this  conviction  of  ito  in- 
stability  and  fluctuation  is  one  of  the  many  ar- 
gomenta  with'whieh  he  eeeks  to  arm  himself 
against  the  fbar  of  death. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things 
of  this  lifb,  the  infbrior  succees  of  men  of  more 
virtue,  higher  talent,  and  a  bettor  outset,  than 
others  of  his  acquaintancs,  whose  beginning  was 
low,  and  whose  deeerte  equivocal,  remina  him 
that  proeperity  is  no  sure  test  of  merit,  and  that 
the  ftivonr  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  estimated  bf 
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S1IC0M8.  Godj'^e  reoolleots,  has  made  no  apo- 
ciaj  promise  of  psoeperity  to  his  children.  When 
«ve%h  is  to  te  esteemed  no  certain  mark  of 
disapprobation;  when  withdrawn,  it  is  often 
in  mercy ;  when  withheld,  it  is  because  God  has 
higher  designs  for  his  less  proeperoos  servants. 
As  to  himsslf,  the  events  ot  every  day  teach 
him,  that  Its  had  expected  more  from  human 
life  than  it  h$d  to  bestow,  and  that  his  disap- 
pointments arise  not  less  from  his  own  sanguine 
tAnpe^  than  from  the  deceits  of  that  world 
which  it  had  overrated. 

The  world,  especially,  we  may  here  remark, 
the  commercial  world,  particularly  in  these  aw. 
fnl  timesy  ie  calculated  to  teach  forbearance  far 
more  than  sequestred  life,  because  men  oflen 
auffier  so  severely  in  their  fortune  and  credit  by 
Ifce  errors  or  misfiwtunes  of  others.  If  the  good 
man  jMiffer  by  his  own  fault,  he  will  &nd  a  fresh 
motijM  for  humility;  if  by  the  fault  of  another, 
for  pintieoce;  if  more  directly  from  the  hand  of 
God,  for  submission.  Whatever  be  the  fluctua- 
tions  of  his  fortune,  his  faith  will  gain  stability, 
for  he  will  discern  an  invisible  hand  directing 
all  events  for  his  ultimate  good.  If  he  is  placed 
in  a  state  of  peculiar  agitation,  Grod  intends  to 
lead  him  by  it  to  seek  his  rest  where  only  it 
can  be  found.  If  in  a  stato  of  singular  difficulty, 
it  is  to  show  him  his  own  weakness,  and  his 
immediate  dependanoe  on  him*,  who  gives 
strength  to  the  weak.  This  principle  admitted, 
will  furnish  new  motives  to  watchfulness  and 
prayeri  without  any  diminution  of  activity  or 
spirit. 

His  observations  on  the  gradual  process,  by 
which  the  love  of  money  monopolizes  the  hearts 
of  others,  teach  him  to  guard  his  own  against 
its  encroachments.    He  sees  that  the  first  de- 
signs  of  men  are  commonly  moderate.  Few  take 
in  at  one  view  all  the  length  they  go  afterwards. 
They  look  not  beyond  a  certain  eminence. '  On 
this  they  fix  as  the  summit  of  their  desires.  But 
what  appeared  high  at  a  distance  sinks  when 
approached ;  is  nWiing  when  attained ;— *  Alps 
rise  on  Alps ;' — a  further  distance  presents  a 
fbrther  height ;  this,  they  are  sure,  will  bound 
their  desires :  this  attain#d,  they  are  resolved  to 
retire  and  dedicate  their  lives  and  their  riches 
to  the  end  for  which,  they  persuade  themselves, 
they  have  been  toiling.    £kit,  with  the  acquisi- 
tion,  the  desire  inereiMt;  wants  grow  out  of 
riches.  The  moderate  man  is  become  insatiable. 
The  principle  thrives  with  the  attainment  of  its 
object    Though  hope  is  exchanged  for  posses, 
sion,  yet  the  restless  princifle  continues  to  work, 
and  will  work  on,  unless  a  higher  principle,  by 
which  he  is  every  day  lese^kely  and  less  de. 
■irous  to  ly  governed,  shpuld  arise  to  check  iL 
Society  being  composed  of  intelligent  huihan 
ttbings,  the  wise  man  knows  that  something  may 
be  generally  learned  from*^  it,  relative  to  the  hu- 
man  character ;  that  some  benefit  may  be  reap- 
ed, even  if  little  positive  good  appear  in  it ;  and 
more  does  sometimes  appear,  than  we  are  wil. 
ling  to  put  to  profit    Lessons  may  be  extracted 
fitMm  the  very  faults  of  men ;  from  the  vehe- 
mence of  their  passions,  the  mistakes  of  their 
judgment,  the  blindness  of  their  prejudice. 

The  Hol^  Scriptures  frequently  make  the 
soxiBiie  dihgeoce  of  men,  in  the  pursuit  of 


worldly  advantages,  a  lesson  wbiclv^  better  man 
would  do  well  to  improve  upop  in  his  higher 
pursuits.  Re  may  find  in  their  industry  a  stand- 
ard, though  not  a  model :  the  wisdonr  he  leame 
from  this  generation,  he  will  convert  to  the  pur. 
poses  of  the  children  of  light  The  world's  wise 
man  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  advancing  his  pro- 
jects. If  he  contract  an  acquaintance  of  im- 
portance, his  first  thought  is,  now  be  may  mako 
the  most  of  him ;  the  Christian  Is  eqiialjj  care- 
ful to  turn  the  acquisition  of  a  pious  friend  to 
his  own  account,  but  with  a  higher  view. 

The  mind,  on  the  wateh  for  improvement,  will 
improve  by  the  very  errors  of  others. — Virtue« 
our  divine  Afaster  has  taught  us,  may  take  some 
profitable  lessons  from  vice.  The  activity  of  the 
fraud ful  steward  may  stimulate  the  negligent 
Christian.  From  the  perseverance  of  the  ma- 
lignant in  theif  patient  prosecution  of  revenge 
he  may  learn  fortitude  under  discouragements, 
and  resolution  under  difficulties.  Injuries  may 
teach  him  the  value  of  justice,  may  set  him  up* 
on  investigating  its  principle,  and  .guarding 
s^ainst  its  violation.  *  The  wiliness  of  the  de- 
signing may  keep  his  understanding  on  the  alert, 
and  c^firm  the  prudence  it  has  excited.  Temp- 
tationtf  from  without  strengthen  his  powers  of 
resistance ;  his  own  faulte  show  him  his  own 
weakness,  as  it  is  foreign  aggression  which 
forms  heroes,  and  domestic  opposition  which 
makes  statesmen. 

His  thirst  for  human  applause  will  be  abated, 
when  he  observes  in  those  around  him,  the  un- 
expected attainment  of  popularity  so  soon  fol- 
lowed by  its  unmerited  loss.  When  he  beholds 
the  rapid  transfer  of  power,  it  will  mora  than 
whole  tomes  of  philosophy,  show  him  that  *  fa- 
vour is  deceitful*  He  wiU  moderate  his  desires 
of  great  riches,  when  he  sees  by  what  sacrifices 
they  aro  sometimes  obtained,  and  to  what  temp- 
tations the  possession  leads.  He  will  be  less 
likely  to  repine  that  others  are  reaching^  the 
summit  of  ambition,  whether  they  achieve  it  b^ 
talente  which  he  does  not  possess,  or  attain  it 
by  steps  which  he  would  not  chooee  to  climb,  or 
maintain  it  by  concessions  which  he  would  not 
care  to  make.  The  pangs  of  party  with  which 
he  sees  some  of  his  friends  convulsed,  and  the 
torbulent  anxiety  with  which  they  watch  the 
prognostics  of  ite  rise  and  fall,  keep  him  sober 
without  makinff  him  indifierent  He  preserves 
his  temper  with  his  atUchments,  and  his  inte- 
grity with  hb  preferences,  because  he  is  habitn- 
ally  watching  how  he  may  serve  the  stote,  and 
not  how,  by  mcraasing  her  perplexities,  he  may 
advance  himself. 

The  use  he  thus  makes  of  the  world  will  not 
carry  him  to  the  length  of  enUngling  himself 
in  ite  snares.  Though  he  mainteins  a  necessary 
intercourse  with  men  of  opposite  character,  he 
will  not  push  that  intercourse  further  than  occa- 
sion requires.  He  will  transact  business  with 
them  with  frankness  and  civility,  but  he  will 
not  fbUow  them  to  any  objectionable  lengths. 
He  is  aware,  that  though  a  wise  num  will  never 
choose  an  infected  atmosphere,  yet  *He  who 
fixes  our  lot  in  life*  will  protect  him  in  it  in  the 
way  of  duty,  and  will  furnish  an  antidote  to  the 
contagion.  A  courageous  piety  doubles  ite  cau- 
tion when  exposed  to  an  impure  air,  but  a  pru 
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dent  pietj  will  never  TdanUrilj  plon^  into  it. 
It  will  never  ibrget,  that  if  the  corr^tions  of 
the  wwld  are  to  dangrefous,  they  are  rendered 
so  by  those  of  oor  own  hearts,  since  we  carry 
about  as  a  constitution  disposed  to  infection. 
The  true  Christian  will  make  a  conscience  of 
letting  it  appear,  that  be  differs  in  very  import- 
ant points  fiiom  many  of  those  with  whom  basi- 
ftess  or  society  brings  them  into  contact ;  lest, 
by  the  fiicility  and  kindness  of  his  general  be- 
bavioar,  they  should  be  led  into  an  error  as  to 
his  principlee.  For  worldly  mon,  having  been 
accnstomeid  to  connect  narrowness,  reserve,  and 

floom,  with  serious  piety,  thev  might  infer  from 
is  pleasant  deportment  and  frank  address,  that 
bis  principles  were  asJaz  as  his -manners  are 
disengaged. 

He  will,  therefbre,  be  careful,  not  unneoessa- 
rily  to  alienats  them  by  any  ttAng  forbidding 
in  his  exterior ;  he  will  cheerfully  fall  in  with 
any  plan  of  theirs  eonsistent  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples ;  and  more  especially,  should  it  be  any 
pliD  of  benevolence  and  g^eral  utility,  and  one 
more  promuing  than  his  own,  he  will  never  feel 
backward  to  promote  it,  through  the  mean  fear 
of  transferring  the  popularity  of  the  measure  to 
another.  Yet  he  acts,  nevertheless,  as  knowing 
there  is  no  humility  in  a  roan's  taking  a  false 
measure  of  his  own  understanding,  and  there- 
lore  does  not  give  us  his  independence  of  mind, 
when  the  superioritv  of  the  scheme  of  the  other 
does  not  carry  conviction  to  his  judgment.  He 
will  first  clear  his  motive,  and,  next,  his  pru- 
dence in  the  measure,  and  then  be  as  prompt  in 
action  as  those  who  rush  into  it  without  delibe- 
ration  or  principle. 

He  keeps  his  ultimate  end  in  view,  even  in 
the  roost  ordinary  concerns,  and  on  occasions 
which  to  others  may  not  seem  likely  to  pro> 
mote  it  He  knows  that  good  breeding  will 
give  currency  to  good  sense ;  that  good  sense 
adds  credit  to  virtue,  and  even  helps  to  strip  re- 
ligion of  its  tendency  to  displease. — Bv  his  ex- 
actness in  performing  the  common  duties  of  life 
more  acouralely  than  other  men,  be  may  lead 
them  to  look  from  the  action  up  to  the  principle 
which  produced  it ;  and  when  thev  see  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  such  carefulness  of  con- 
duct, they  may  be  induced  to  examine  into  the 
reasons ;  and  from  inquiring  to  adopting  is  not 
always  a  remote  step.  He  may  thus  lead  them 
into  an  insensible  imitation,  without  the  vain 
idea  of  presenting  himself  ae  a  model ;  for  he 
wishes  them  to  admire,  not  him,  but  the  source 
Ifrom  which  he  draws  both  what  he  believesttnd 
what  be  is. 

While  he  suggests  bints  for  their  benefit,  be  is 
willing  they  should  think  the  suggestion  their 
own ;  that  they  owe  it  to  reflection,  and  not  to 
instructioo.  Like  the  great  Athenian  philoso- 
pher, he  does  not  so  much  aim  to  teach  wisdom 
to  others  as  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  finding  it 
•out  for  themselves.  His  piety  does  not  lessen 
bis  urbanity,  evep  towards  those,  who  are  t>b- 
THHttly  deficient  in  some  points,  which  he  deems 
of  high  importance.  If  they  are  useful  members 
of  tiM  great  body  of  society,  he  is  the  first  to 
commend  their  activity,  to  acknowledge  their 
amiable  qualities,  to  do  justice  to  their  speeches 
or  writings,  white  they  are  disconnected  with 


dangerous  or  doubtful  objects.  Oil  general  sub- 
jects he  never  labours  to  discredit  their  opinions, 
unless  they  obviously  stand  in  the  way  ofieme- 
thing  of  more  worth.  But  all  theee  cheerfVHy 
allowed  merits  will  never  make  him  loee  sight 
of  any  grand  deficiency  in  the  principle,  of  any 
thing  erroneous  in  the  tendency. 

Of  his  own  religion  he  neither  makes  a  pa- 
rade nor  a  secret ;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to  avow 
his  sentiments,  prevents  mistakes,  saves  trouble, 
obviates  conjectures,  and  maintains  indeperit- 
ence.  He  acknowledges  them  with  medeety, 
and  defends  them  with  firmness.  On  other  oc 
casions,  instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  a  close 
and  sullen  reserve,  because  others  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  great  cause  which  lies  nearest 
his  heart,  he  is  glad  that  the  general  diflTusion 
of  knowledge  -has  so  multiplied  the  points  at 
which  well-educated  men  can  have  acoem  to 
the  minds  of  each  other ;  points  at  whidi  im- 
provements in  taste  and  science  may  be  recipn^ 
cally  communicated,  the  tone  of  conversation 
raised,  and  society  rcndere<^  considerably  use- 
ful, and  sometimes  in  a  high  degree  profitable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  his  own 
spirit,  and  the  intimations  of  an  enlip^htened 
conscience,  yet  be  carries  about  with  him  such 
a  modest  sense  of  his  own  liableness  to  what  is 
wrong,  as  keepe  up  in  his  mind  the  idea  that 
the  error  may  possibly  be  on  his  sidlb  This 
feeling,  though  it  never  makes  him  adopt 
through  weakness  the  opinion  of  another,  makes 
him  always  humble  in  the  defence  of  his  own. 
He  opposes  what  is  obviously  b&d  with  an  earn- 
est but  sober  zeal,  a  fervid  but  unboisteroua 
warmth,  a  vigorous  but  calm  perseverance. 
'  He  will  not  hunt  for  popularity ;  be  knowe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  common  dangers  from 
which  even  good  men  are  not  exempt ;  for  after 
all,  the  mere  goM  men  of  the  world  do  not  mo- 
nojxrfise  all  creflit  Highly  principled  and  pious 
men  fi>rm  a  powerf\il  and  increasing  minority, 
which,  by  concord,  firmness,  and  prudence, 
often  makes  no  inoonsiderml^  figure.  Whoa 
viewed  collectively, 

*  Bright  as  a  son  lbs  saered  city  shines. 

Each  individual,  however,  according  as  he  coo- 
tributes  or  may  fancy  lie  contributes  to  the 
brightness,  is  in  dang«  ^f  priding  himself  on 
tbe  general  efiect  And  many  a  weak  or  de- 
signmg  man,  placing  himself  urtder  the  broad 
shelter  of  what  he  delights  to  call  the  religittu 
worlds  limits  his  seal  to  the  credit  of  being  ac- 
counted a  member,  instead  of  extending  it  to 
the  arduous  duties  i|  imposes,  and  while  ne  su- 
perciliously decries  man^  a  wortl^y  person, 
who  without  the  pretension,  performs  the  func- 
tions, he  is  as  full  of  t^e  world  as  the  world  is 
of  itself.  Popularity  thus  sought  after  and  ob- 
tained,  whether  within  or  without  the  pale,  even 
of  a  religious  community,  is  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
dencT,  and  a  truly  Christian  mind  will  alike 
troroble  to  bestow  or  receive  the  praise. 

But  if  the  Christian  character  we  have  been 
faintly  attempting  to  sketch,  poesesses  a  com- 
manding station,  either  in  fortune,  rank,  or  ta- 
lent, eepecially  if  he  combine  them ;  his  charmc- 
ter,  without  any  aasnmptioii  of  hit  own,  without 
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•07  tfisetatioil  of  raperiority,  will;  bj  tti  own 
weif  hi,  its  own  lUncUoD,  above  all,  by  its  oon. 
•utaaoT,  bo  a  oort  of  rallying  point,  round  which 
Ibv  woU  diopowd,  the  timid,  and  the  young,  wiU 
raoort  to  obtain  a  ■anotion,  and  to  fortify  their 
prineiplea.  For,  if  it  ia  not  the  ^mailing  prin- 
ciple, there  ia  yet  naoch  more  piety  in  the  world, 
than  the  pious  themselves  are  willing  to  allow. 
If  so  strange  a  phrase  may  be  allowed,  we 
should  almost  suspect  .that,  m  a  certain  class; 
Acre  is  more  good  hypocrisy  than  bad;  n«>re 
who  conceal  their  piety,  than  who  make  a  die- 
plaT  of  it  Many,  who  are  secretly  and  sin- 
OMiy  religions,  want  courage  to  avow  their  sen- 
timents, want  resolution  to  act  up  to  them, 
either  because  the  popular  tide  runs  another 
way,  or  because  they  dread  the  imputation  of 
singularity,  and  are  afraid  of  raising  a  porten- 
tous cry  against  themselves. 

The  good  man  respects  the  world's  opinion, 
without  making  it  the  leading  motive  of  his 
conduct.  He  never  proTokes  hostility  by  any 
arrogant  intimati^  that  he  does  not  care 
what  people  think  of  him,  a  conduct  not  more 
ofiensive  to  others,  than  indicative  of  a  self- 
sufficient  spirit  He  is  careful  to  avoid  a  par- 
tloular  cut.  He  will  not  be  pointed  at  for  any 
trifling  peculiarity.  He  fbnces.in,  not  only  his 
ordinary,  but  bis  best  actions,  with  prudence, 
well  kmiwing  how  much  the  manner  may  ex- 
pose the  matter  to  misrepresentation.  He  does 
this  not  merely  for  his  own  credit,  but  because, 
to  a  certain  degree,  with  his  reputation  are  in- 
volved the  good  of  others  and  the  honour  of 
religion.  He  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  can 
honestly  do  it,  to  remove  prejudices,  which  an 
imprudent  piety  rather  glories  in  augmenting, 
ind  thus  widens  the  separation  between  the  two 
elsBses  of  characters.  Whereas,  that  which  is 
intrinsically  good  shonM  be  always  outwardly 
■miahle.  He,  therefore,  will  net  make  his  de- 
partore  ftora  the  order  which  general  usage  has 
established,  observable  in  any  of  the  harmlees 
and  accredited  #iodes  of  lift.  He  will  not 
voluntarily  augment  that  wander  which  his  de- 
partnre  from  Die  less  innocent  fkshions  of  the 
world  most  excite.  The  wonder  will  be  suffi- 
ciently great,  why,  in  stronger  cases,  he  should 
subject  nimself  to  a  discipline  diffiirent  ftom 
theirs,  and  they  will  dkk  where  la  the  use  of 
aiming  to  be  bettor  than  those  whom  they  call 
good? 

By  the  cheerfhl  alacrity  with  which  he  per- 
Ibnua  and  receives  all  acto  of  kindness,  he  gives 
the  best  answer  to  Lord  BhaAsbury's  character 
of  Chmtaanity,  *  that  it  is  so  taken  up  with  the 
care  dtom  future  happinsp,  as  to  throw  away 
an  the  preosnt:*  a  sneer  which  is  about  as  true 
as  the  other  sarcasms  of  this  ekiqQent  but  supsr- 
llcial  ressoner ;  ibr  if  religion  does  call  fbr  some 
saerifioss  of  pleasure  and  of  profit,  yet  every 
tart  of  Its  practice  increases  our  real  happiness, 
sy  the  augmentation  of  onr  own  Tirtoe,  as  much 
as  it  advanoas  that  of  othera ;  by  ita  promotion 
of  kindnesa,  beneficsncs,  good  will,  sad  good 
order. 

He  not  only  refbsss  his  time  and  his  example 
to  scenes  of  luxury  and  diaaipation  {  hia  anpiur- 
floooe  wealth  haa  alao  a  higher  deatination ;  he 
■iUBt  not  bowevw,  bo  sxpsolsd  to  aim  at  a  pri- 


mitive frugality,  many  of  the  snperiloities  of 
life  having  in  some  measure,  become  dassed 
among  its  necessaries.'  The  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
tian can  never  be  a  penurious  spirit  His  ha- 
bits of  living  will  be  proportioned  to  his  rank 
and  fbrtune,  taking,  however,  the  average  ex- 
penditure of  many  of  the  more  discreet  He 
will  never,  even  on  leiigioos  grounds,  by  the 
example  of  parsimony,  ntrnish  the  sordid  with 
a  pretence  fbr  accumulation. 

He  has  another  powerffal  moUre  fbr  avoiding 
extravaganoe.  He  knows  that  a  well  regulated 
economy  is  the  only  infallible  source  <^  inde- 
pendence. He  will  not  therefore,  lavish  in  idle 
splendour  a  fbitnne,  that  he  may  be  driven  to 
recruit  by  sacrifices,  which  by  robbing  him  of 
his  flreedom,  will  diminish  his  virtue.  He  thinks 
that  what  Tacitus  has  said  of  a  public  exche- 
quer is  not  lesl  true  of  a  private  purse,  that  what 
is  exhausted  by  profligacy,  must  be  repaid  bt 
rapacity.  This  incommodious  rectitude  will 
expose  him  to  the  dislike  of  less  correct  men ; 
fbr,  afler  all  that  hiy  been  nr^T^  against  Ihe 
adoption  of  religious  doctrines,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  strictness  of  opinion,  as  of  practice^  which 
renders  a  man  obnoxious. 

He  may  be  of  any  religion  he  |deasas,  pro- 
▼ided  he  will  live  lika  those  who  have  none.  If 
he  be  convivial  and  accommodating,  thev  will 
not  care  if  he  worahip  Brama  and  Veeshnco ; 
though  they  would  not  perhapo  forgive  hia  pto> 
fessimp  the  Hindoo  faith,  if  it  mvolved  the  neces. 
sity  of  their  dining  with  him  upon  rice;  nor 
would  he  be  pardoned  fbr  embracing  the  doc- 
trinee'of  the  Arabian  Prophet  while  the  Koran 
continues  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine. 

Though  pleaaure  ia  not  the  leading  object  of 
hia  purauit,  he  yet  finda  more  than  thoae,  who 
apend  their  livea  in  purauit  of  nothing  etae.  He 
finds  the  range  of  innocent  and  clamant  enjoy- 
ment sufficiently  ample  and  attractive,  withoNit 
being  driven  fbr  a  resource,  to  the  disqualifVing 
grossness  of  sensuality  or  the  relaxing  allare. 
mento  of  diaaipation.  The  fine  arte,  in  all  their 
bvely  and  engaging  fbrma  of  baau^,  the  ever 
new  delighto  of  literature,  whether  wooed  ia  ito 
lighter  graoea,  or  aooght  in  ito  more  substan- 
tial attrMtkms,  the  exchange 

Frooi  giava  to  gay,  fhsn  lively  to  mnn, 

ahed  aweet,  and  varied,  and  exhaustlsss  charms 
on  hb  Isianre  hours,  and  aend  him  back  with 
renewed  freahneae,  added  vigour,  and  increaaed 
iny-*^*"*'*  to  hia  neceaaary  employmenta. 

9bough  the  strictly  pHms  maa  is  more  ex. 
posed  to  temptation  in  tae  world  than  in  retirs- 
nwat,  yet  he  finds  in  it  rsasons  which  stimnlato 
him  to  mors  circumspection.  Hs  ia  aware  that 
he  Ilea  more  open  to  obaervatkxi,  and  of  ooures 
to  oenaure.  Aa  he  ia  more  obeerved  by  others, 
hs  more  carefhlly  obssrves  himself.  H»  watches 
hb  owa  fimlte  with  the  sams  vifiknce  with 
which  worldly  men  watch  the  fimfis  of  others^ 
and  ibr  the  same  rsason,  that  hs  may  turn  them 
to  his  own  profit;  the  more  he  is  surrou|»ded 
with  tomptotions,  the  more  hs  is  drivsn  to  fbsl 
his  want  of  divins  protection.  If  hia  taleate  or 
exertiona  are  flattered,  he  fliee  more  eameatly 
to  ku  dirocticn,  *  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
and  psrAot  gift*    We  anoeal  to  the  pious  rea- 
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dtfy  wheUwr  he  iom  nol  freqtiantly  ftel  more 
circomtpeet  uid  leat  oonfident  in  society  from 
which  he  fears  deterioration,  than  in  that  on 
which  lie  depends  Sat  improvement ;  whether  he 
4ioes  not  feel  a  sort  of  periloos  security  in  com> 
pany,  in  which  an  expansion  of  heart  lessons 
Lis  self-distrost;  and  whether  he  has  never,  by 
leaning  on  the  friend,  looked  less  to  Him  *  with> 
4Nit  whom  nodiini  is  strong,  nothing  is  bdv. 

If  in  debate  he  is  sometimes  aoensed  of  soow- 
iag  tee  much  warmth  in  defence  of  religion, 
while  its  opponent,  by  his  saperior  oalmnees, 
establishes  his  own  character  for  moderation 
«nd  good  temper,  it  is  because  it  costs  the  latter 
little  to  manifest  a  coolness  which  is  the  natural 
eftct  of  indiflerence^— The  man  who  plays  fer 
nothing  needs  not  be  moved  whatever  turn  the 
f«me  may  take ;  while  he,  whose  dearest  in- 
tercets  are  at  stake,  will  not  easily  hide  the 
emotion  which  he  cannot  but  feeL  When  king 
Soloman  decreed,  as  a  test  of  a£^tion,  that  the 
living  child  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  pretend- 
ed  UMther  calmly  submitted  to  the  decision.^ — 
flhe  bad  nothing  te  lose.  Her  hope  was  dead. 
She  would  enjoy  seeing  her  competitor  reduced 
to  her  own  desolate  stats ;  while  the  real  mo- 
ther, who  had  a  vital  interest  in  t!he  object  to  be 
sacrificed,  was  tortured  at  the  proposal  The 
genuineness  of  the  feeling  betrayed  the  reality 
of  the  relation. 

The  Christian,  circumstanced  as  we  have  de. 
eeribed  him,  hardly  dares  wish  fer  an  uninter- 
ropted  smooth  and  prosperous  course;  fer, 
though  he  endeavours  to  sit  loose  to  the  world, 
every  severe  disappointment  or  privation  makes 
him  feel  that  he  still  clings  too  fendly  for  it ; 
every  trial  and  every  loss,  therefore,  make  him 
lelax  something  of  the  firmness  of  his  grasp. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect,  you  will 
perhaps  ask?  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
sincere  self-abasement  he  wall  answer  in  the 
Begative.  He  will  not  only  confees  more  foil- 
ings  than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
Im  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge  him 
with — sins.  He  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
netnral  diflbrence  between  himself  and  his  cen- 
ewer,  bat  that,  through  divine  grace,  the  one 
prays  and  struggles  a^inst  those  corruptions,  the 
very  existence  of  which  the  other  does  not  sus- 
pect. 

The  peace  of  the  confirmed  Christian  lies  not 
nt  the  mercy  of  events.  As  on  the  agitated 
ocean,  storms  and  tempests  never  divert  the 
fiuthfni  needle  from  its  invariable  object,  so  the 
distractions  of  the  world  shake  not  Im  iinfi- 
dence  in  Him  who  governs  it  He  remembers 
that  these  winds  and  waves  are  still  bearing 
him  onward  to  his  haven,  while  on  the  stormy 
passage,  they  enable  him  to  exhibit  a  trving 
bet  a  constant  evidence  that  God  may  be  non- 
oored  in  all,  even  in  the  most  unpromising 
situations.  Even  in  the  worst  condition,  a  rei3 
Christian  is  sure  of  the  pteeence  of  his  MiJier, 
not  only  of  his  essential  preeence,  which  he  has 
in  common  with  all,  but  the  presence  qf  his 
giace ;  not  only  the  sense  of  his  being,  but 
tlie  support  of  his  promise.  God  never  appoints 
his  servants  to  a  diflicolt  station,  but  he  gives 
them  the  assurance  of  assistance  in  it,  and  of 
Mnooit  under  iL    The  ■«^<*"*»  iniunctioin.  *  Be 
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strong  and  work,*  thrice  repealed  by  the  pf^^ 
phet,  to  reprove  the  dilatory  builders  of  the  se- 
cond temple,  was  efiectually  enforced  by  the 
animating  promise  which  followed  it ;  /  mU  be 
witk  yott.  When  the  disciples  were  sent  forth 
by  their  divine  Master  to  the  grandest,  but  most 
perilous  task,  to  which  embsMadors  were  ever 
appomtsd,  they  must  have  sunk  under  the  con* 
flicts  which  awaited,  the  dangers  which  threat* 
ened,  and  the  deaths  which  met  them ;  but  the 
single  promise  /  will  U  wUh  you^  was  to  them 
strength,  and  light,  and  life.  The  Christian 
militant,  though  called  to  a  milder  warfare,  hae 
the  same  reiterated  assurance ;  /  vriU  he  teiih 
yen  eluwyt  even  te  the  end  ef  the  world. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Candidue. 

CANDroDS  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  Referma- 
tion ;  but  being  a  layman,  he  doee  not  think  it 
necessary  to  define  hie  faith,  so  constantly  as 
some  others  do,  by  an  incesssnt  reference  to 
the  Liturgy,  Articlee,  and  Homilies;  though 
this  reference  would  accurately  express  his  sen- 
timents :  but,  he  observes,  that  it  is  become  a 
kind  of  party  standard  equally  erected  by  each 
side  in  intended  opposition  to  the  others  so  that 
the  equivocal  ensign  would  not  determine  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  gi^f*»  however^  the 
most  indisputable  proof  of  his  seal  fer  these 
formularies,  by  the  invariable  conformity  of 
his  life  and  language  to  their  prmeiples. 

From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  church  which 
fostered  him,  Candidus  was  once  in  no  little 
danger  of  becoming  a  vehement  party-man ;  he 
was,  however,  cured  by  a  certain  reluctance  he 
feund  in  his  heart  to  undertake  to  hate  half  the 
world,  which  he  feund  must  be  a  neceesary  con- 
sequence—Observation soon  taught  him«  thai 
C9iristiaiis  would  be  fer  more  likely  to  eecape 
the  attack  of  ui^believers,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  agree  among  themselves ;  but  he  saw 
with  regret,  that  religion,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered as  a  common  cause,  was  split  into  fic- 
tions, so  that  the  general  interest  was  neglecU 
ed,  not  to  say,  in  some  instances,  nearly  be- 
trayed. And  while  the  Uege  subjects  of  the 
same  sovereign  are  carrying  on  civil  war  for 
petty  objects  and  inconsiderable  spots  of  ground, 
that  strength,  which  should  have  been  oonoea- 
trated  for  the  general  defence,  n  spent  in  roo- 
tual  skirmishes,  and  mischievous  though  unim- 
portant hostilities ;  ipd  that  veneration  orcoorse 
fiirfeited,  with  which  even  the  acknowledged 
enemy  would  have  been  compelled  to  beboU  an 
united  Church. 

Candidus  is,  however,  firm  in  hb  attachments, 
though  not  exacting  in  his  requisitions ;  cathow 
lie,  but  not  latitudinarian ;  tiJerant,  not  ftom 
indifference,  but  principle.  He  contemplates, 
with  admiration,  the  venerable  febric  under 
whose  shelter  he  is  protected.  He  adheres  to  it, 
not  so  much  from  habit  as  affection.  His  ad- 
herence is  the  efibct  of  conviction,  otherwise 
his  tenacity  might  be  prejadice.  It  is  foonded^ 
in  edacatJoii,  strengthened  by  refleetioOr 
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«onfipfDed  by  experieneei  But  thoafh  he  ocm. 
templates  our  ecclesiastical  institutions  vrith  fill- 
&1  reverence  himself,  he  allows  for  the  effect  of 
education,  habit  and  conscience  in  others,  who 
do  not  view  them  with  biv  eyes.  He  is  sorry 
for  those  who  refuse  to  enter  into  her  portal ;  he 
is  more  sorry  for  those  who  depart  out  of  it,  bu^ 
iar  more  concerned  is  he,  for  those  who  remain 
within  her  pale,  with  a  temper  hostile  to  her  in- 
teresta,  with  principles  foreign  to  her  genius, 
with  a  conduct  nnsanctified  by  her  spirit 

Like  a  true  lover,  he  delights  not  to  expatiate 
on  any  imptrfoction  she  may  have ;  but  he  will 
not,  lilie  an  absnrd  lover,  insist  on  any  imper- 
foction  as  an  excellence.  Persuaded  that  a  mole 
or  a  pimple  is  no  material  diminution  of  beauly, 
he  will  no  more  magnify  them  into  a  deformity 
than  he  will  deny  their  existence.  His  mind  is 
so  occupied  with  essential  points,  and  so  satisfied 
with  their  substantial  worth,  that  he  relinquishes 
whatever  is  of  no  vital  importance  to  those  mi- 
croscopic eyes,  which,  being  able  to  take  in  only 
the  diminutive,  value  themselves  on  the  detec- 
tion of  specks,  as  a  discovery  of  their  own,  though 
keener  eyes  bad  discovered  them  long  before, 
but  slighted  them  as  insignificant  Satisfied 
that  it  IS  the  best  of  all  the  churches  which  ex- 
ist, he  never  troubles  himself  to  inquire  if  it  is 
the  best  that  is  possible.  In  the  church  of  En- 
gland  h*  is  contented  with  excellence,  and  is  sa- 
tisfied  to  wait  for  perfdetion  till  he  is  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Church  triumphant 

Gandidus  made  early  the  discovery  of  a  secret 
which  Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  discover,  till  by 
his  ignoranos  of  it,  be  had  thinned  the  human 
race— the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opini. 
ons.  This  irremediable  difference  he  turned  to 
its  only  practical  purpose,  not  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  convince  others,  but  the  less  hopeless 
aim  of  improving  his  own  forbearance.  He  even 
doubted  whether  this  disagreement,  though  a 
misfortune  in  the  aggregate,  was  not  even  more 
calculated  to  promote  individual  piety,  than  an 
nnifbrmity  which  would  not  have  ealled  this 
ieeling  into  exercise. 

The  more  he  examines  Scripture  (and  he  is 
habitually  examfning  it,)  the  more  be  is  per- 
suaded that  the  principles  of  his  church  are 
identically  with  the  word  of  God ;  while  he  is 
enabled,  by  the  same  examination,  to  drink  more 
deeply  into  that  spirit  of  love,  which  warms  his 
heart  with  kindness  towards  every  conscientiout 
Christian,  who  on  some  points  thinks  differently. 
His  attachment  is  definite,  but  his  charity  knows 
no  limits. 

He  observes  that  the  loudest  clamour  for  the 
Establilhment  is  not  alwayt  raised  by  the  most 
pious,  nor  the  most  affectionate  of  her  disciples ; 
lie  therefore  does  not  rejoice  when  he  sees  her 
honoured  name  hoisted  as  a  political  signal  by 
those,  who  are  careless  of  her  spiritual  prospe- 
*  rity ;  and  he  sometimes  finds  no  inconsiderable 
difference  between  those  who  toast  her,  and 
those  who  study  to  promote  her  best  intsrests ; 
though  the  former  obtain  the  reputation,  which 
the  others  are  only  solicitous  to  deserve.  He 
evinces  his  own  affection  by  his  zeal  in  defend- 
ing her  cause  when  attacked,  by  his  prudenoe  in 
never  causelessly  provoking  the  attack.  Anxi- 
warn  that  the  walls  of  the  sacred  temple  iboiild 


be  impregnable,  he  is  still  more  anxious  that  the 
fires  of  her  altars  should  burn  with  undecaying 
brightness ;  and  that  while  her  gu^dians  are 
properly  watching  over  the  security  of  the  one, 
the  flame  of  the  other  be  not  extinguished.  He 
gives  the  most  unequivocal  proof  that  he  attends 
faithfully  to  her  doctrines,  by  never  separating 
them  from  her  precepts,  while  he  endeavours  to 
incorporate  both  into  his  practice;  adorning 
them  by  his  example,  recommending  them  in 
his  writings,  and  illustrating  them  m  his  coiu 
versation-. 

If  he  produce  little  sensation  'among  the  in- 
temperate,  who  exhibit  their  fidelity  to  the  church 
by  always  representing  her  as  on  the  very  verge 
of  destruction ;  yet  he  would,  were  the  danger 
present,  go  greatn'  lengths  in  her  defence  than 
some  of  her  more  declamatory  champions;  nay 
he  does  more  now  to  avert  her  ruin,  and  they 
who  seem  to  make  her  safety  depend  on  their 
clamour.  If  ha^  is  not  perpetually  predicting 
open  war,  he  is  v^atehful  against  the  hollow  se^. 
ourity  of  a  false  peace,  llie  most  difficult  but 
not  the  least  important  part  of  his  care,  is  not 
more  to  vindicate  her  against  avowed  enemies, 
than  against  friends  at  once  vociferous  and 
supine. 

Candidus,  though  a  good  k>ver,  is  a  bad  hater, 
and  it  is  this  defect  of  hatred,  which  with  a  cer- 
tain class,  brings  his  love  into  suspicion.  He 
has  observed  some  who  evince  their  attachment 
by  their  virulence  against  what  they  disapprove, 
rather  than  by  cultivating,  in  support  of  what  is 
right,  that  spirit  which  is  *  first  pure,  then  peace* 
able,*  and  which,  if  it  be  not  peaceable,  is.  not 
pure.— 'These  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
dread  of  external  evils,  than  their  solicitude  for 
the  promotion  of  internal  piety.  Their  religion 
consists  rather  in  repulsion  than  attraction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  muU  be  observed,  that  Candi- 
dus has  none  of  that  pliancy  which,  in  this  re* 
laxed  ase,  obtains  in  a  difibrent  quarter,  the 
praise  of  liberality  from  thoae  who,  thinking  one 
religion  about  as  good  as  another,  are  of  course 
tolerant  of  any,  because  tndi£ferent  to  all. 

He  has  learned  from  the  errors  of  two  oppo- 
site parties,  that  fanaticism  teaches  men  to  de» 
spise  religion,  and  bigotry  to  hate  it  He  knows 
that  his  candour  is  esteemed  laxity  by  the  pre- 
judiced, and  his  firmness  intolerance  by  the  ir- 
religious. There  is,  however,  no  ambiguity  in 
his  moderation ;  and  he  never,  for  the  sake  of 
popularity  with  either  pv ty,  leavee  it  doubtful 
on  what  ground  he  takes  his  stand.  Nor  does 
he  efer  renounce  a  right  principle,  because  one 
party  abuses  it,  or  another  denies  its  existence ; 
and  while  he  deprecates  the  assumption  of  nanus 
by  impostors,  It  does  not  alter  his  opinion  of  the 
tkingi  they  originally  signified ;  for  instance,  he 
does  not  think  patriotism  is  a  romance,  nor  die. 
interestedness  a  chimera,  nor  fervent  piety  a 
delusbn,  nor  charity  unorthodox ;  nor  a  saint 
necessarily  a  hypocrite. 

He  obeerves  among  his  acquaintanoe,  that 
there  are  some  who  sedulously  endeavour-  to  fix 
the  brand  of  fanatieism  on  certain  doctrines, 
which  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church  not  only 
recognise,  but  consider  as  fundamental,  as  the 
key-stone  of  the  sacred  arch  on  the  strength  of 
which  onr  whole  •nperstractura  rests.    These 
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doetriitea,  while  tbey  eject  them  fWnn  their  own 
ereed,  t^jr  oonfoaod,  in  the  cteed  of  others, 
wiyi  certain  dangerous  opinion^  with  which 
tliey  are  by  no  means  nawaaaafly  oannected, 
thoogh  they-nniforinly  «harge  thoae  who  aiopt 
the  one  cnaa  with  invariably  maintaining  the 
-eiher.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  persons  ao  charge^. 
disarow  the  opinions ;  it  is  to  na  purpose  iat 
they  fkily  desire  to  be  allowed  to  know  what  they ' 
hold,  mi  what  Ifkey  reject. 
*  Candidoa,  howeveii  unda^nte^  by  clamour, 
and  uninoTed  by  insinoatiin,  tenaciously  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  hunyui  apostaof ,  of  salva- 
tion by  graoe  through  faith,  ud  of  the  influence 
o€  the  Holy  S|4rit  m  renovating  the  heart  In 
heravowalof  man's  corruption,  be  insiststhat  the 
church  of  England  is  ij^temptntical.  *  Read,* 
said  to  one  day^  ui  earnest  converaation  with 
one  whom  he*could  acarAely  conaider  but  as# 
-virtual  Socinian  within  t^  pale^f  the'£stablish- 
ment,  *  read  the  pointed  and  exploit  t^nfession 
with  which  her  service  opelis/ — f|e  hoMs  ^he* 
eame  language  with  some  dhers  to  v^hom  4he 
Church  is  a  higher  authority  than  the  Bible,jo 


of  human  weaknesa,  namely,  the  agency  \)f  the 


of  raverenee ;  in  Hie  dher,  whatever  wm  put 
and  holy,  was  ascribed  to  its  operation.  At  the 
same  time,  being  a  diligent  reader  of  ecclesias- 
tical historyi  as  well  as  an  accurate  obaerver  of 
whalT  peases  J)efi>re  his  eyee,  he  if  aware  what 
abuses  have  been  and  are  still,  practised,  and 
what  deceits  cairried  on,  undee  pretence  of  being 
the  work  of  tht  Spirit,  ffnd  importance  of  the 
doctrine  accounts  for  the  imitations  and  coun- 
terfeits to  which  it  ja  exposed  ;''and  he  knowe 
that  the  abuse  oC  a  things  is  always  pernicious  in 
proportion  .to  its  exoellence.  ■  The  Old  and  New 
Testament  aboiftid^vith  instances.  .To  dwse  of 
the  fbsmer  6c.  Petf  r  ^rev£rtf  to-gq^d  his  con- 
verts fiom  those  of  the  latter-—*  '^ere  were  false 
p^phets  amopg  the  people,  fpren  a«  there  ahail 
ba  false  teaishers  aipon^  you.*  Another  Apostle 
warns  his  hearers  ngainat  t|^e  miacbiels  which 
ha  himaelf  had  aeen  produced  by  theae  impious 
pretenders,  by  instructing  them  to  *  try  the  spi- 
lits,  phe^ier  they  be^of  &)d.*  Hence  Candidus 
advises,  with  an  able  divine,*  to  try  the  spirits 
ourselves,  not  by  potting  them  jipon  supernatu- 
ral work,  Mit  to  try  them,  by  a  more  infallible 


re^aiA  to  a  Subject  next  in  connexion  with  that  '  w^9 — b^the  doctrine  they  ^ch,  that  is,  by  its 


invariable  conformity  with  Scripture.   He  thinks 


period  of  fine  writing,  t>ur  petitionary  (brms  are 
aooounied  more  or  less,  esoellent^  as  they  ap- 
puach  nearer^  or  recede  farthef<4rom,  thes^mo- 


our 


•W  Thau,  God.  who^seest  that  we  put  not  »»< 
trust*  in  any  tning  that  i^  d#~*0  God,  foras 


much  as  without  The^  wq^are  not  abl^to  please 
']Thee* — *  QpeauBe  the  frailty  Hainan  without 
Thee  cannot  but  faU&— ^rant  that  we,  who  can. 
not  de  any  thing  that  is  good  wilhoat  Thee, 
m^,  bf  Tfiee;  t>^ enabled  to  live  according  to 
thy  wiH* — \Cle^8e  the  thoudbls  of  our  hearts 


Divine  Spirit ;  he  nmarks.  that  both  these  doc-  the  same  rule  and  tha  same  ^eoeayity  subsist 
.  trines  ate  Recognized  in  c^very  jgj^ayer  and  in« 

evfiry^effice ;  that  4h^  are  especially  admow- 

Wged  in  the  (Mec^,  thoee  brj^f  hot  beautiful 

tfuflione  of  devotion,  which,  for  strength  laf  ex- 

pressioa^  condensation  of  the  sense,  and  neat- 

neaa  oA^ompositionitHH  only  aurpass  evary  thing- 

in  the  a^in  which  they  .Were  composed,  iqlkre- 

mahi  uarivalM  in  th^  8imiiia»>addresae8  of  eur* 

own  tiqpe,  wlkose  best  prafihe  it  is,  ^^U  in  thiefguous  term  is  used,  as  well  as  o£  him  to  whom 

the  te%n  is  ^j^lied ;  withput  this  caution  ha 
could  not  decide  on  the  justness  af  the  applica- 
tion.   Even  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean  sect 


uoi|,  in  ^  full  force,  as  when  the  injunction 
given. 

pai)4idns  is  aware  that  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  be  accurate  in  th«use  of  his  own  torma, 
Dift  to  be  on  ^s  guard  against 'being  misled  by 
^  the  inaccuracy  o^fttorftseiyplo^ed  by  others. 
He  therefore^akes  care  to  ascertam  the  charac- 
ter and^lemp^  qf  tli^  man  by  whoaa'any  ambi. 


dais.    Read  their  self-abasing  aa^owledgments    oould  jay,  a  vmn  oanndl  live  happily  wiiha^t 
'""        '^  '    *    '  '  '  living  wisfly.    Now,  though  every  man,  what- 

eVer  be  ^is  principles,  must  Ibsent  to  this  truth 
as  a  general  proposition,  yet  the  phrase,  *  living 
wiaely,'  c^v^yed  a  very  different  idea  ia  the 
school  of  an  atheigtical  phik)sapher,  to  what  iL 


hy  ihp  Aspiration  of  Thy  Eoly  Spirit* — *  Be 
cause,  through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  lia- 
tare,  we  cf  n  /lo  no  srM  thing  withaut  Thee, 
grant  us  the  help  of  Thy -grace.* 

But  there  would  be  n»  end  of  enujneration. 
The  same  doctrines  run  through, ^nd  are  incor- 
poratecC  with,  tl^  •whole  Lilurgv.  To  get  rid 
of  thenl^mare  omissions  would  be  altogether  in- 
sufficient,  fe  must  toar  'up  the  whol<9  web,#ve 
must  weave  another,  w%must  weave  it  too  witli 
new/natorials ;  ^r  the  old  inroads  would  tetain 
the  colour  of  the  old  dootifnes,  and  conhnunicato 
the  origiilal  i^aracter  tp  the  new  piece ;  it  is 
not  only  thp  old  form  that  must  he  newscast, 
but  new  piinciplf 8  Qiat  must  te  Infused,  a^ev^^ 
train  of  sentiments'  that  mast  «be  adopted,  in 
short  a  new  religion  that  must  be  dbbstituted.   • 

Candidus  observea,  that  it  is  a  proof  how  dif- 
ferept  the  views  of  some  of  our  contcmporarias 
are  on  this  subject  iron;^  those  of  the  primitive 
church,  that  while,  with  some  of  the  former,  di- 
vine influanoe  b  a  theme  qf  derision  rattier  than 


wouUi  have  oanveyed  ib  the  follower  of  Z^o,  an 
,more  especially  in  the  disciple  of  Christ    £n- 
^usiasm  is  one  of  these  ambiguous  terms. 

Candidus  is  prudent  on  a  principle  which  u 
sometimes  denied.  He  considers  that  prudence 
Iv,  in  an  ardent  character,  more  likely  to  be  an 
affect  of  grace  than  even  seal ;  tecause  in  the 
exercise  of  zeal  he  is  indulging  his  natural  tom- 
ncr,  where^,  in  the  other  case  he  is  aubduing 
It ;  an(^  he  has  found  that  to  resist  a  propensity 
*is  g^erally  more  the  effeot  of  principle  than  to 
gratify  it— -Hence,  he  infers  that  if  resistance  be 
a  work  of  jgrace,  the  sluggish  and  the  cold  heart- 
ed m^  jndge  of  their  own  conquest  over  nature 
by  a  superinduced  seal,  while  he  presumes  he  is 
conquering  Ifis  own  vehemence  oy  a  superinduced 
P|rudence ;  thus 'the  same  truth  is  tllustratod  b/ 
directly  opposite  instances. 

Against  ohthusiasm,  therefore,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  caution  the  diacreet  and  enlightened 
Candidus.  He  avoids  it  as  naturally  as  a  wise 
man  avoids  folly,  as  a  sober  man  shuns  extrava- 
gance.   But  then  it  is  Vhe  thing  itself  and  not 
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And  as  he  dow  not  eall  wdMireeM  tut 
ftnatieism,  not  gfag/V^ma  ardour  delirion,  ao  bA 
doea  Dot  rtn%  tMae  w|^  believo  in  the  omi^po* 
tenoe  oOdhM  gr0B  amoDf  the  enamios  to?ir- 
tiMM  aotion,  nor  doea  ^  aoapiM  that  tlio  afitfi 
that,eTBii  ifhopestibeitpemicioua.  Bdt  though  Upitea  for  atrenooaa  ezertioo  ara  ai^m  Ibaa  to 
ho  "thinks  him  Mignly  yainoaNa,  ho  oooa  not  Jatth.    llor  dopa  ho  ovor  dJaatow  a  doctrine- 
think  him  w<tne  *  tha^murderers  of  fafhera,  and  »wl0Bh  ha  haa  Vdoptad  on  oonviction,  beoaaaa  it 


%hat  bipilicall  ao;  it  i«<lieYeal  antity.and  mrt 
the  apeotre,  against  which  h^  i*  on  his  guard ; 
ibr  not  being  saperstitioas,  he  is  not  terrifiod  by 
phantoma  and  goblina.  He  Umeta  when  bio 
enoountoci  •reu  dhthoaiaat,  bfeauae  he  kiows 


mnrdoArs  of  mothers.*  Ht  thinks  enthasiasm 
miaehiovoas,  hot  he  doea  sot  think  it  worae  than 
impietj,  worse  than  iolemper^oo^  worii  than 
inMeh^,  w^rse  then  intoforaace,  worse  than  any 
olber  iagitibus  Ttoe ;  specially  ne  do«a  not  ifliiniL 
it  ¥rorse  thi#  all  ^  oth^r  ^ces  |tat  fHtetber. 
Yet  this  he  m|f  ht  -be  aUnost  tempCad  to  ^lieve 
w«i  the  eaa%  whtn  he  sees  othea  vices  comp^. 
r^velylefl  to  ea$o^  (helliselfea,  and4his  doagh- 
ty  enormity,  imaginary  aa  iM\  aa  roal«  *ittgl/ 
attacked  with  the  combined  fbreaJof  all  the  waa- 
pona  which  oaght  to  be  in  turn  applied  to  the 
whole  family  of  sin.  As  iie  is  very  skillW  in 
aymptoms,  he  takes  care  to  aac^rtatn  eyidont 
marila  of  the  minia,  palpable  diogfloatics  of  the 
rabid  btlOi  before  he  pronauncey  an  fiie  disease, 


''may  happen  to  ba  associated  m  the  mltad  of 
another  man,  with  other  do^inA  wigch  htf 
himself  uauntt  adcft  A«l  aa  ho  hnoifs  aooM' 
thing  of  the  intemaFoonstitation  of  thf  hnman 
hewt  and  Jhe  natora  tf  religions  aflectiona,  he 
disflbgoishea  betwMn  the  aangilna  tamper  of 
youth,  betwaan  tbatuwarmth,  which,  in  a  rigtMiy 
turned  4iin<f,  time  will  aod,  and  axparisaoe  t«ni« 
per,  and  which  %vll  fot^  no  more-than  a  dna 
degra^of  apirit,  witen  ita  firat^ffiu'taapenlB  han ' 
Hibaided  f  ho  diatinrnishaa  thia  lyirit  ftom^lyit 
bliinl  .veal  and  hfadlmi^Tiolence,  wUcfa,  m  ik»f 
are  a  part  af  09  religion,  t^  they  ara  a  diaeradil. 
to^l^         « 

He  haaobaerfadi^that  the  reaaoawhv  wa  see 
snah  misshapen  jepraaentatlbi^.  of  aa^pon  eat 


or  proceeds  to  secare  Jiimself  from  th»c(Mti^  up  ibr  .the  ib^pr  of  raproaab  or  ridlbule-t^point 
gion.  at,  ia,  fliat^tho  roTilor  baa  not  been  Jooking  onl 

for  truth ;  he  haa  not  taken  Ma  drang ht,we  will 
«ot  aay  fVom  |ha  hi^st-  model,  MM  from  tha  « 
fair  tTeran  of  aerioua  Q^iitiana ;  baA  ko  haa 
taken  It  flrnn  t^  loweat  specimen  of  what  na 
haa  ann,  and  evan  •  more  commonly  #em  tlv 
diatorted  report  of  othera.  He  wan  Jo0iing  wt^ 
lot  ahaofWty,  and  wKqm  it  %  atariipoalf  loogMr 
it-mirnot  be  diffienlt  m  find ;  and,  If «il  fbond, 
it  #iU  b^eaaily  IM|»«^    Thii  oari^torll  ha 


By  his  Will-exercised  Judgment,  he  isan-gene-' 
raUy  discover  the  diflfSrent  causes  of  4ia  addal 
distemper.*  He  can  distinguislwwhether  the  pa- 
tient  is  sick  af  a  deluded  imagination,  #  (ram 
having  been  in  oontadl  with  the  infected ;  who* 
ther  In  is  mismanaged  bv<artful,«r  injured  by 
ignorant  preacribass ;  wmthi^  the  mdady  Ikis 
in  (he  weakness  of  hia  natural  poVaia,  the  agt- 
tation  of  his  animal  spirits^  or  Ihovvanily  of  his 
mind — whether  it  be  an  inflammation  on  the  f^roduceaa^theaaprMontatlvo  of  tlft  whole  baly; 


Drain^  or  a  toipour 'ft  the  heartv-^aie  of  all  <lf 
these  appeafancea  commonly  indicating  the  fiu 
natical  fbver.  In  either  caae  he  heartily  aub- 
aoiibos  to  the  reality  and  dangar  of  tb^iutem- 
per,  but  even  the^  he  doea  not  poaitively  pro- 
nounce that  the  weak  are  Wicked,  or  the  dnbr- 
dered  cqnnterlhita. 

BdC  if,  as  is  not  Seldom  the  case,  hi  fi'nds  the 
0ppeIla|ion  confitTed  onlr  biOause  the  objecta 
of  it  are  deeply  aensible  of  the  un^akaU#  iib- 
portance  of  religion,  and  ihe  infinite  value  of  < 
eternal  thinga— becausa  they  are  no  mora  afhii# 
of  feeling  than  of  understanding  the  great  trutha 
of  Chriatianity-^because  they  Uiink  their  inula 
are  not  a  property  to  be  aomplimented  away 
through  fear:  if  be  find,  that  with* all  theS 
warmth  thdy  are  rational  witli  all  ^eir  zaal 
they  are^humble,  with  all  their  energy  they  ajs 
oonsistent,  with  all  their  apiritnality  thy  are 
aober;  if  they  oboy  the  precepts  of' the  Gospeh 
aa  faithfully  as  they  believe  its  dodlrines — if 
their  f^ligtoa  do  not  lie  mprO*in  pr^es^ion  than 
in  performance — if  they  give  a  atriking  Evi- 
dence of  their  loife  of  God,  by  theic  tenderneaa 
to  their  fello^-creaturea— if  they  ara  as  liheml 
to  their  bodily  wanta,  as  those  are,  who  forgot 
to  like  their  aoula  into  the  aacoant — if  their 
piety  appear  ais  much  ii^  thair  praciice  aa  in  tbair 
dtaoourse,  and  their  pruddnce  keep  naco  #ifh 
their  earnoatneaa,  then  he  will  not  be  forward  fo 
impute  to  them,  aa  the  unpardonable  sin,  those 
animated  jentime^  which  are  to  thejnaelves 


*  peace  and  joy  in  believing,*  and  ta  othera  be- 
nignity, philanthropy,  and  kindnaaft 


taking  care,  ho#ever,  to  pteaarya  in  hia  portrait- 
just  reeembliiice  aoaofh  to  ahow  a  fbatnra  or 
two  4tf  the  Kaf  face,  Im  the  diagnaling  mA 
exaggoratajjl  ph)aiognoqiy  may  nat  prevent  Ita 
being  recogniaed^  If  no  ttimgpi  of  likaneii 
could  be  {^ced,  flwcftld  not  aiywar  tha  ani} 
it  would  answer  it  i|^ll  lemk  ^  the  paavailinf  ^ 
ebkraotir  of  09^1000  ware  not  dafltaity. 

Candidna  ia^porauade^^thil,  of  every  aomUn^ 
tion  of  ariclednesB.with  fbOy  whic|  SatiA  baa 
deviaad,  hypocrisy  ia  tha  gteaiest,  aa  btinglba 
moat  generally  «|»ro6table.  I3ba  Iwpoanta  la 
aqm  A  heing  the  abborranoe  of  both  #i4a^  of 
the  quastioii.  Where  Ua  duplicity  ia  not  ana- 
podod,  tha  World^haiea  binf  fbr  IbeMMaranee 
of  piety ;  God,  who  ktfowa  the  heart,  hataa  hiaa 
for  the  aanae  and  affcOlatioQ  9t  it  ^nt,  though 
Candidua  depiocaCes  hypocri^,  ha  vslsautions 
of  suspecting  i^  on  Itght  gronn A,  still  ttore  of 
charing  U  nome  without  proofs  At  Ma  ia  noi 
onAiacient,  he  q^nnot  be  quite  aurf  that  any 
man  |fho  appeara  9or#4han  vaually  plona  tt  a 
hypocrite  nor  d«a  ha  so  de^^Moinate  Mii  on 
that  aingie  ground.'  Aa  he  cannot  acrntinixe  hia 
heart,  he  judges  him  bf  hie  actiofll,  and  laavaa 
him  Id  aettA  hia^potive  wtt^  his  Maker. 
-  Oil  the  whole,  if  be  lAeat  with  #  maa,  tbs 
conaistenior  of  #hQaa  lifii  gives  stronger  eiidenoa 
if  the  realify  and  depth  of  hia  rmigion,  than 
other  nient  he  is  reluetaol  in  anspeoting  Mm 
either  of  hypocrisy  or  enthoaiaBm.  So  far  4h>ai 
it^e  will  find  his  owb.  faith  strengthei^,  hia 
own  victoiy  over  the  world  confirmed,  lbs  own 
indifibianca  to  hdhian  applause  incraaaad,  by 
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kach  a  living  ezeropliflcation  of  the  tratb  mS 
Cbristiaaity,  and  calmlj  l^ve  it  to  the  incx>n- 
aiderate,  tJiB  incompetent,  and  the  in^ievolent,  to 
fltif^matize  the  character  whioh  h«  reveres. 
•  They  who,  when  tb»ft  obeenre  eminent  piety 
and  zeal  moch  above  low  water«raark,  insinuate 
that  sach  symptoma  in  the  more  animated  Chri#- 
tian  prove  hie  tendency  to  be  a  separatist,  pay  a 
very  wretched  compliment  to  the  established 
church.  Is  it  not  implyirig-,  thai  her  service  is 
not  sufficiently  high  ^d  enlarged  4o  satisfy  an 
energetic  spirit ;  that  she  does  not  possess  at- 
tractions to  engage,  and  materiais  tp  fill,  and 
spirit  to  warm  a  devout  mi^,  but  that  a  sdpe. 
rior  degree  of  earnestness  will  be  in  danger  of 
driving  its  possessor  to  stray  without  her  pale 
in  search  of  richer  pasturet  ?  Is  it  not  ^irtuaUy 
8ayin|^  one  of  two  things,  either  that  a  ^rveqt 
piety  IS  bad,  or  that  the  ciMtrch  is  not  ^ood. 

With  Candid  us,  this  is  so  far  from  being  flie 
ease,  he  is  so  little  *  given  to  change,'  that  he 
rejoices  in  belonging  to  a  chDrcli  oi  whoes  ibr- 
mularies  we  have  already  spen  how  ptiuch  he 
liad  to  say  in  comhiendation.  In  these  stand- 
ards ha  rejoiees  to  see  troth,  as  it  were,  pinned 
down,  hedged  in,  and  as  far  as  is  posslUe,  in 
this  mutable  world,  preserved  and  perpetuated. 
Her  signlfioant  aifd  spirttual'  ordinances,  and 
the  large  infusion  of  Scripture  in  her  officetftiod 
Liturgy,  secure  her  from  the  fluctuuHons  of  hu- 
man opinion ;  so  that,  if  ever  tlie  principles  of 
any  of  hoc  ministers  should  degenerate,  her  ser- 
vice would  he  protected  from  the  vioissitude. 
No  sentiments  but  those  of  h^r  prescribed  Titjial 
can  ever  find  their  way  into  ti>e  dosk,  and  the 
deak  will  always  be  a  safe  and  permanent 
standard  for  the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  a  test  by 
which  others  may  ascertain  its  purity. 

He  values  her  governaaent  for  the  same  jea- 
soa  for  which  he  values  her  Liturgy,  because  It 
gives  a  definite  bound  to  the  inclosTire,  never 
fift'geiting  thaf  the  fruit  inclosed  is  of  deeper 
importance  thaH  the  fence  which  noloies.  He 
always  remembers,  however,  that,  at  no  very 
Rmote  period,  whi^  the,  hedge  was  bfoken 
dowuii  disorder  and  misrule  overspread  the  fair 
vineyard.    *  . 

Among  other  doctrines,  he  is  an  accurate* 
■tudier  of  the  ddbtrine  of  proportions,  in  what- 
ever regards  the  eccl^iasticdl  institutisa. 
Though  he  cordialljbapprtfVes  ^r  form  and  dis- 
ciplinv,  thdbgh  he  believes  they  are  not  only 
essential  to  her  di|pnity,  but  necessary  to  her 
existencei,  yet  1»  dCcriminates  between  what' is 
subordinate  and  ishat  is  supreme.  If  the  one 
is  the  body^  the  other^is  the  mo^  I«  is  to  her 
strenuously  mflntainiag  the  dcNctrinea  of  t^e 
New  Testament,  that  Jie  looks  fftr  her  preserva- 
tioD.  This  is  her  Palladium:  Nor  does  itttiore 
resenible  the  faMed  statOB  of  Ilium,  because, 
like  that,  k  fell  f^om  heaven  to  earth,  than  in 
its  having  d  Hipped  down  while  the  frinee  was 
hnUding  t^  citadel. 

If  he  adopt  the  liturgy  for  his  model,  if  is 
becauM  he  perceives  how  oomptetdy  she  has 
Adopted  the  Bible  for  hers,  in  nevpr  giving  un- 
due prominenae  to  «ne  doctrine*  to  %ie  dLipa* 
•ragement  of  the* rest;  like  her  he  apprtciates 
«nd  settles  them  accordii^  to  their  due  degreas 
of  importance.  « 

Vol.  IL  18» 


Among  his  many  rMaons  for  venerating  ih9 
church  of  Enffland,  the  principal  is  that  she  is 
an  integral  and  distinguished  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  In  the  specific  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  generick  character ;  aa  a  Church- 
man, he  is  first  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant 
The  ramification,  ao  ^r  from  separatin||r  him 
from  the  Yoot,  unites  him  mere  closely  to  it  If 
he  bear  much  fruit,  it  is  because  he  is  ilisertod 
into  the  tiue  vine.  Though  quicksiffhtod  to 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  errors,  he  does  libe- 
Ya^  justice  to  whatever  is  valdable  in  other  com- 
munities. In  many  members  of  those  which 
di^r  fy<mi  his  ow«,  more  in  forma  of  govern- 
ment t^an  in  any  of  the  essentials  of  doctrine, 
he  sees  powerful  ability  and  sound,  learning- to 
admire,  and  much  substantial  piety  to  veneratp. 
Even  with  regard  to  that  cho^'ch,  from  the  co»- 
rdpcions  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  whichour  own 
has  been  providaptialiy  rescued,  he  acknow- 
led?ea  much  excellence  in  those  missals  from 
which  our  own  ritual  was  partly  extracted;  ha 
sees  in  many  of  her  writers  a  genius,  a  sublimi- 
ty, and  an  tmcition.  that  rarely  have  bten  sur- 
passed., la  short,  he  exereises  charity  and  kind- 
ness to  all  sects  and  all  parties,  Except  one,  a 
iact  whiol\  has  lately,  been  well  animadverted 
on.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  distinct  sect }  it  is  not 
a  separate  commuuity,  for  then  bis  pfUdenoe 
miffht  ascape  all  contact  with  it,  but  it  is  one,* 
whose  sloth,  producing  the  sama  insinuating  efl 
f^  which  the  subtle^  of  the  JfesuiU  IbriMrly 
produced,  wihout  ^viagu%  like  the  school  Ijoy- 
ola,  any  hope  of  its  extinction,  has  found  mems 
to  thrust  not  a  fov  of  its  followtrs  inin  every  re- 
ligious denomination  and  society  in  the  world-— 
tl)e  sectof  the  nofi-doer*.  ,    « 

In  these  worst  of  sectaries,  no  ^luintii^  pro- 
fession of  faith,  no  fiaming  display  of  oxthedoxy, 
US  clamour  fdt  favourite,  no  hostility  against 
reprobated  doctrines,  no  outcry  for  or  against 
the  church  or  the  state,  will  effer  raise  them  in 
his  estimation.  Ufi  accounfl  them  the  barren 
fig-tree  «f  ^very  community  Jn  whose  sdSl  tiiey 
spring  up.  They  ipay,  indeed,  claim  to  bolong 
to  it  but  it  is  as  the  worm  belongs  to  tiie  root, 
the  canker  to  the  bud,  the  extfreacenca  tt  fte 
Ijealthful  body. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  established  church, 
Candidus  approves  tfte  degrees  of  rank  and  dijg- 
nity,  and  the  graiations  of  income.  But,  if  he 
never  enteitains  a  desire  that  the  highest  were 
lower«  he  cannot  help  breatbinff  a  ourdial  wish 
that  the  lowest  v^ere  higher.  Convinced,  how- 
ever*  that  «very  thing  human  is  in  lis  very  na- 
ture imperfect,  he  consoles  ftipiself  with  the 
hope,  a  hope  which  is  confirmed  by  actual  in- 
rtance%  that  some  of  the  most  Ugh^  endowed 
will  be  eximples  of  christian  liberalty,  and  some 
of  the  most  lowly^  6f  patient  submission ;  so 
that  their  scleral  portions  may,  while  the^  ena- 
ble them  to  furnish  a  pattern  to  others,  minister 
to  their  osvn  eternal  good. 

But  evils  whiph  he  cannot  remove,  he  iffll 
never  aggravate.  He  holds  it  criminal  even 
to  agiMte  .qoesdbns  Vhich  4>nly  faster  and  in- 
flame the  wounds  they  are  meant  to  cure ;  he 
knows  that  fruitless  discussion  may  irritate, 
but  seldom  heals;  that  <|uerelQU8  animadver- 
8ion|  cm  in^mediable  grievances  imly  senrnp 
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ad.  .We  reiolve,  in  fblt  coofidenae'of  'our  owa 

wifdoni,  ind  complete  contempt  far  that  of  oof 

Mipecto  erery  order  end^defree  am#ns[  [(iredeceMOft,  to  make  the  experiment  fbr  our* 

■elvM.    We,  loo,  poraoe  the  eame  end,  and  pro- 


hy  etirring  op  diMontent^  to  exdte  tnaubofdi 
nation.  .  ^ 

He 

tliem  ior  the  Lord V  take ;  and,  IF  altw  ahoolS 
oocur  in  which  he  cannot  honour  4he  man,  he 
will  honotr  hie  office.  If  ctiled  on  for  his  opi- 
niott  aa  te  any  defect,  hir  cenanrea  are  discreet ; 
jf  not  called  upon,  he  is  lilent.  But  if  his  cen- 
aures,  when  juet,  are  temperate ;  his  oomroenda- 
tiona,  When  merited,  are  cordial.  Above  all,  he 
holda  Ibe  practice  to  be  equally  dishonest,  disin- 
|enaoQ8  and  Tulfirar,  to  make  oommnnitiea  and 
podiea  answerable  for  the  faults  and  errors  of 
Indiridoals ;  while  be  neter  commends  or  i&n. 
dicatea  any  thin gr  decidedly  wrong,  eithet  in  in- 
dtf  idaals  or  in  communitiee. 


CHAP.  XXW. 

7^  ttUMUhed  Chri$tian. 

Wi  ktve  it  on  the  authority  of  a  fine  writer, 
that,  HOC  to  know  what  oeeumd  ^before  we  wert 
lem,  Utohe  alwayt  a  child.  Yet  while  the  in. 
teUect  ma;y  be  improved  to  the  highest  pitch  by 


Ab  antecedent  knowledge,  the  will  and  the  pea-  Land  that,  if  they  are  makid^^  any  undue  aaoW 


aions  may,  notwithstanding  our  study  of  the 
most  elaborate  discussions  on  their  natbre  ^d 
eff^Bta,  itmain  In  the  saane  state  of  childish  in^ 
becility.  liistory  and  philosophy,  though  they 
Inform  the  understanding,  and  assist  the  judg. 
ment,  cannot  rectify  the  oNiquitiea  of  the  heart 
The  experience  of  all  past  ages  has  produced 

,nich  an  accumulated  mass  of  disappomtment, 
such  a  long  unbr0ken  serier  of  mortification, 
■uch  a  reitanited  conviction  of  the  emptineaaof 
thia  world,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  ita  power 
Id  confer  happineas,  that  one  would  be  ready  .to 
imagine,  that  to  every  fresh  generation,  nay  to 
every  period 'of  (ae  lifb  of  evf^r  individuil  in 
•very  generation,  wisdom  would  not  have  all 
her  admonitions  to  begin  over  again.  One 
woiild  not  think  that  the  same  truths  require, 
not  only  to  be  afresh  pressed  upon  us,  but  to  be 
again  unfolded  ;  to  be  repeated  as  if  all  previous 
experiment  had  never  been  tried,  as  if  all  fbr% 
gomg  admonition  had  either  never  been  given, 
or  had  been  completely  obliterated;  as  %f  the 
world  were  about  to  begin  on  Up  fresh  stock  of 
materials,  to  set  out  on  an  untried  sA  of  prinei. 
plea,  aa  if^  it  were  about  to  enter  on  an  origioal 
Oourse  of  action  of  which  precediifg  agee  had 
left  no  precedent ;  on  a  line  of  induct  of  which 
oar  fbrefkthers  bad  bequeathed  no  instances  of 

*iailun,  had  experienced  no  defeat  of  expecta- 
tion. 

We  read  {wrpetually  oftenltitudes,  who  lived 
In  the  lonff  indoljfence  of  unbounded  appetite, 
w|h)  in  the  gratifldLtion  of  every  desire,  haa 
drained  fti  world  t6  its  last  dregs ;  but  does  the 
narrative  of  agee  record  a  aingk  instance,  that, 
the  end  propoMd  an(f Yellowed  up  in  the  fervent 

mrauit,  I  meap  happinesa,  waa  ever  attained  7 
We  oontemplftB  tMae  reoorded  •xam^s,  we 
lament  the  disgusts,  aj^d  pity  the  mortifications 
of  the  disappointed ;  but  w^  appllea  the  know. 
ledge  to  wif  pinctical  qpa,  to  any  ^raonal  pur-^ 
Weain  informed,  baTvynra  not  Inaliiiot. 


baUy  by  the  same  peib ;  secare  that  we  ahail 
ascape  the  mielfekee  into  whiqh  others  have  fallen, 
aaaured  that  we  shall  avoid  Ihe  evils  whieh  they 
have  inenrred,  eviliMrhicfa  we  attribute  to  their 
ignorance,  or  their  neglect,  to  their  error,  or 
their  indiscretion^ 

We  set  oat  freah  aifvenlnrera  in  the  old  tract. 
We  weary  our  wita,  we  waste  our  fortune,  we 
exhaust  oar  spirits.  8tUl  we  are  persuaded  that 
we  have  devised  thaexpadieittof  whioh  oar  pre- 
earaors  were  ignorant ;  that  we  have  hit  on  tho 
very  discovery  which  had  eluded  their  search ; 
that  we  have  fboad  the  ingredient,  which  they, 
in  miffing  np  the  grand  compound,  earthly  hap- 
pineas, had  overlooked. 

The  natural  and  preesing  objeot  of  our  deaire 
is  preaent  enjoyment ;  thoae,  therafoM,  wlio  gra- 
tify oar  wa]^ward  faneiea,  or  lemove^BofMio  any 
immediate  inoonvenienoe,  afaauie  ofour  favour. 
On  them  we  aeiae  as  instruments  for  promoliii^ 
our  schemee  of  gratifioation,  forgetting  that  they 
have  schemes  of  their  owv^  to  promote ;  that  they 
are  equally  looking  to  us  fbr  oar  instrumentality ; 


fioetf  to  us,  it  is  but  in  order  to  the  fhrtheranoe 
of  thoae  sebemep.  Such  is  mere  worldly  fHend- 
ship.  Aa  the  inteUeHaal  eye  aeldom  rona  along 
the  whole  train  of  consequencee,  whieh  is  the 
only  trurway  of  taking  our  measdre  of  thingSi 
the  same  principle  ivhich  atfcachea  oa  to  the 
friend  wholi  humonrinff  us,  makes  us  murmur 
at  the  dispensationa  of  Him  who  is  correcting 
oa,  dispensations  which,  though  painful  at  the 
moment,  m^,  by  a  train  of  circumstanOBs  of 
which  *we  know  neither  the  deaign  nor  the  pro- 
eess,  be  insuring  to  us  fhture  benefits.  JBul 
having  no  clear  perception  of  remote  good,  we 
have  no  very  ardent  deiires  after  it  Our  abort 
sightedness  concurs  with  our  selfishness  in 
making  this  fajse  estimate. 

Divine  goodness,  whifeh  we  perhaps  have  hi- 
therto withstood,  at  length  when  He  who  gives 
the  grace  gives  the  desirev  touches  theT heart  ao 
Aon^  closed  a|pui8t  it.  The  still  sroaU  voice 
which  was  drowned  iu  the  nolle  and  tumult  of 
the  world  lb  at  length  heard,  and,  through  longer 
forbeara^e,  and/arther  communications  of  that 
grace,  is  at  length  obeyed.  Religion  operating 
on  the  convictions  of  the  heart,  and  our  humili. 
ty  improving  with  tlie  experience  of  our  own 
mistakes,  gradually  remove  the  veil  through 
which  we  had  fiitfieril  beheld  the  world. 

As  the  heavenly  light  grows  etronger,  the 
false  lights,  drawn  from  the  exhalatioas  of  aen- 
auality  and  self-indulgence,  which  at  once  glim- 
mer and  mislea(f,  are  qiAnched.  The  day-star 
hegina  to  dawn.  In  the  clearer  atmoophere,  oh. 
jecli  aaaoaBc  their  proper  shape;  everything 
appears  in  ita  tme  colours.  Tlie  mind  is  insen- 
sibly disenchanted,  the  vieirs  take  another  torn. 
As  the  eye  attains  a  more  distinct  sight*  the  de- 
sires acquire  a  juster  aim.  We  discover  that 
4he  host  tlRngson  earth  have  an  iBeeporable  lai- 
perfbotion  appended  to  them.  «•  Refbmng  to  oatk 
peat  experience,  or  pleeent  deerer  oboMrvatiaa 
of  thingsrwe  fin4  that  the  deligfata  whiolf  wa 
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ftnciBd  weie  Sndofectibte  are  dying  away  (  we 
find  that  pleasure  dissolvea,  wit  miueade,  riches 
oorrapt,  power  intoxicates,  hope  deceives,  pos- 
session disappoints ; — and,  which  now  stamps 
upon  our  renewed  feelings  the  deepest  impres. 
aion  of  the  vanitj  of  human  thivs,  difficultiea 
■ink  our  spirits,  sao^ess  agitates  them ;  we  fii^ 
that  what  we  want,  we  desiie  with  a  pain^l  ar- 
dency ;  what  we  have,  we  either  fear  to  enfoy, 
or  the  enjoyment  is  poisoned  bjK  the  fear  of  losing 
k ;  and  the  intense  delight  could  not  long  be 
pbrne,  even  if  it  could  he  obtained.  The  con- 
victions of  the  Christian  being  settled,  he  is  now 
desirous  of  imparting  Ae  benefits  of  his  own  ex- 
perience to  his  younger  friends,  who,  in  their 
turn,  Qommoniy  reject  Ihe  transfer,  thinking 
him  to  be  as  much  mistaken  as  be  bad  formerly 
thought  his  predecessors ;  like  him,  they  prefer 
the  experiment  to  the  advice,  the  risk  to  the 
caution. 

The  sobef  thinker  is  now  convinced,  that  be- 
tween tin  Aver  of  desire,  the  uncertainty  of  at- 
tainment,  the  disappointment  attending  what  is 
uttaMed,  the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  the 
dread  of  the  worst  things,  and  the  insuppressible 
sense  of  the  brevity  a(  the  best,  the  mere  man 
of  the  world  can  never  be  substantiakly  happy. 
%e  Christian  thus  warned,  thns  wakened,  is 
thankful,  not  for  the  mistakes  he  has  committed, 
bat  for  the  salytary  vexations  that  have  attended 
ibem.  The  monitory  wis^||m  of  past  ages  rises 
in  his  esteem,  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  own 
■inks.  Above  all,  he  has  found,  that  there  is 
DO  infallible  wisdom  but  in  the  oracles  of  inspi- 
ration ;  there  he  looks  for  whatever  is  *  profita- 
ble for  doctrine,  for  reproof^  for  correction,  for 
instrootion  in  righteousness.*  There  only  he 
has  found,,  that  Uie  *  man  of  God  may  be  tho- 
roughly furnished  unto  all  good  works.* 

In  perusing  the  sacred  records,  he  even  th- 
rives consolation  from  what  he  has  been,a  source 
of  derision  to  the  profane,  and  of  wonder  to  the 
ignorant — the  fidelity  with  which  the  inspired 


niabed  at  the  patienoi  and  forbearance  of  God 
mider  his  owntepeated  provocations ;  especially 
he  leflects  with  wonder,  that  the  very  prosperity 
which  had  been  the  special  pti  of  his  Maker^, 
had  alienated  his  heart  from  him.  He  is  humbled, 
to  think,  that  it  wihb  in  the  very  arips  of  his 
goodness  he  forgot  him ;  when  he  tasted  most, 
abundantly  of  his  bounty,  then  it  was  he  neglect- 
ed him  most ;  when  he  most  largely  enjoyed  fait 
overflowing  benefipence,  the  gifl  induoid  not 
gratitude,  btft  intoxication.  He  looks  back  with, 
remorse  on  the  time  he  has  wasted,  and  IIm  er- 
rors he  has  committed,  bat  he  does  not  spend  hi(| 
ressfuning  strength  so  much  in  regretting  as, in, 
repairing  them. 

To  be  enchanted  with  things  which  have  not 
much  in  them,  he  now  finds  is  the  mark  of  a^ 
weak  and  undistinguished  mind.  It  shows  the 
absence  of  a  rational  understandinff,  and  tba. 
want  of  a  manly  spirit,  to  be  inordinately  at- 
tsched  to  anv  object,  whose  woUh  will  not  bear 
out  our  judgment,  and  vindicate  «*ur  attachment* 
Habitual  considerations  on  the  littleness  of  pre- 
sent things,  the  disappointing  natu/e  of  *1I  earths 
ly  enjoyments,  the  grandeur  of  his  future  pros- 
pects, with  nearer  views  of  the  eternal  world, 
all  combine  to  give  continence  to  his  mind,  iqor 
deration  to  his  desires,  and  sobriety  to  his  co|i- 
duct. 

We  are  slow  in  making  the  discovery  pf  the. 
large  capacity  of  the  human  mind ;  that  it  is, 
*made  capable  of  a  felicity  commensurate  to  ita 
nature ;  that  the  rudiments,  both  of  eternal  mi- 
sery and  happiness,  are  laid  in  our  souls  herot 
Being  endued  with  such  faculties  and  power* 
for  seeking  the  favour  of  God,  and  such  mean^ 
and  graces  for  attaining  to  his  presence,  the 
Christian  finds  that  the  misery  most  be  propor- 
tionate in  miflsing  it  He  has  also  learned,  that 
it  is  not  the  design  nf  the  Grospel  merely  to  ai^ 
nonnce  to  us  s  state  of  future  blessedness,  but 
to  fit  us  for  it.  It  is  but  half  of  the  work  of  in- 
finite love  to  provide  a  heaven  for  man ;  it  is  iti^ 


writers  have  exhibited  holy  men,  in  the  most  -completion  to  make  man  a  suitable  recipient  of 


censurable  instances  of  th#r  conduct,  and  in  the 
lowest  stages  of  their  hope  and  confidence.  He 
there  beholds  the  chosen  servants  of  Grod  wading 
through  doubts  and  apprehensions,  assaulted  by 
temptations,  perplexed  by  trials.  Had  they  ne- 
^  ver  b^n  presented  but  in  their  happiftr  seasons, 
but  in  their  triumphs,  and  their  victories,  the 
comparison  with  his  own  failures,  with  his  own 
occasional  depressions  and  fluctuations,  would 
have  sunk  his  spirits  which  they  now  support, 
would  have  weakened  hi^  faith  which  they  now 
confirm. 

He  rejoices  in  the  Gospel  as  a  stream  flowing 
from  the  fountain  of  love  and  mercy,  the  spring 
of  all  spiritual  life  and  motion ;  he  finds  that  ge- 
nuine Christianity  dinrs  from  eticry  other  good, 
as  spirit  diflers  fifom  matter.  It  establishes  the 
inundation  of  happiness  as  well  as  goodness;  and 
both,  not  on  any  supposed  merit  in  the  recipient, 
but  on  the  free  mercy  and  voluntary  grace  of 
God.  While  it  exacts  obedience  to  the  divine 
law,  it  show/athat  the  requisition  cannot  be  com- 
plied with,  DuV  by  divine  assistance;  wkat  it 
commands,  it  bestows ;  if  it  requires  the  will,  it 
oonftrs  th^  power. 

In  tbo  retroppeot  of  hit  (Mt  UA^  he  if  ut»> 


the  uliss  prepared  for  him.  Without  this  gra^ 
cious  provision,  Christianity  Had  been  a  scheme 
to  tantalize,  and  not  to  save  us.  He  sees  that 
there  is  a  higher  destination  for  the  passions 
than  that  to  which  he  has  hitherto  applied  them* 
Thofe  affections  which  had  been  parcelled  out, 
and  severally  iwtened  on  their  respective  vani- 
ties, are  now  concentrated  and  devoted  to  God. 
Love,  joy,  hope,  desire,  the  very  propensities 
which  have  formerly  misled  him,  having  finind 
their  true  obje4,  now  ripen  him  for  that  statn 
from  which  they  had  so  long  seduced  him ;  each 
contributes  its  quota  towards  framing  him  into  « 
disposition  for  happiness,  and  to  prepare  him  Qir 
ita  ultimate  enjoyment 

He  has  long  since  discovered  that  the  beat 
pleasures  of  earth  are  drawn  from  cistema  not 
fountains,  that  our  most  prized  delights  are  nei- 
ther pure  in  themselves,  ner  permanent  in  their 
duration.  The  immortat  mind  cannot  be  satis- 
fied in  the  pursuit,  nor  even  in  the  enjoyroei^ 
They  cann9t  confer  wfaal  they  do  not  possesSi 
perfection  and  stability.  Things  perishablt 
themselves  cannft  sathfy  the  desires  of  beinf 
made  for  eteriiity.  X^  *9^  cuanot  cjinrt  its 
fall  powersi  mm  waSM  ita  whofaifiatom,  nor  diik 
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play  all  its  operations  on  this  contracted  stage. 
*  The  bed  is  narrower  than  tliat  a  man  can  stretch 
himself  on  iL*  There  is  no  proportion  between 
each  a  scanty  space  and  such  large  capabilities, 
each  trivial  pleasures  and  such  boundless  de- 
■ires,  such  a  fleeting  duration  and  a  spirit  form- 
ad  for  immortality. 

He  has  found  that  it  is  of  pressing  necessity 
that  this  futurity  be  a  happy  one,  otherwise  the 
very  circumstance  that  it  is  encUess,  which 
makes  the  happiness  complete,  turns  against  us, 
and  makes  the  consummation  of  our  misery. 
ft  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  shortness  of 
tim  time  allotted  us  to  secure  this  futurity^  or 
the  eternity  of  the  state  to  be  secured,  should 
most  stimulate  our  relijnous  exertions.  We 
have  fi'equently  spoken  of  the  dut^  of  learning 
of  an  enemy,  here  the  lesson  is  peculiarly 
awakening.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  vision 
of  St  John  why  the  great  enemy  is  working 
with  such  powerful  energy,  is,  because  the  tints 
t«  »hort.  Shall  we  be  equally  assured  of  the 
brevity  of  our  own  time,  and  yet  be  less  active 
in  securhng  our  salvation,  than  he  is  in  promot- 
ing our  destruction. 

The  boundlessness  of  the  divine  perfections 
prasents  to  the  soul  the  widest  range  for  the  ex- 
ereise  of  faith  and  love,  and  the  Gospel  teaches 
the  most  unshaken  confidence  of  happiness  in 
the  death  of  Christ  But  that  God  is  the  King 
etwnal  and  immortal^  is  to  us  the  broad  basis  on 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  promises  are  built  It 
would  moderate  the  delight  with  which  we  con- 
aider  his  attributes,  if  eternity  were  not  annexed 
to  them ;  his  immortality  alone  being  the  pledge 
and  security  of  ours.  *The  weight  of  glory' 
announced  by  the  Apostle  derives  its  highest 
▼alne  from  its  being  an  eternal  weieht 

Of  the  joys  of  heaven  there  is  in  Scripture 
no  description.  This  is  wisely  avoided,  as  the 
tastes,  desires,  and  inclinations  of  men  are  so 
different  one  conceiving  that  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  happiness,  for  which  another  has 
little  relish.  They  are  intimated  by  negatiyes, 
or  by  shadows,  figures,  aij^  images  of  things, 
to  which  a  general  idea  of  enjoyment  is  annex- 
ed. There  is  only  one  idea  respecting  heaven, 
which  is  clear,  aad  plain,  and  definite— its  eter- 
nify.  Of  duration  every  man  has  some  precision 
in  his  ideas.  Other  delineations  might  have 
led  to  dispute ;  but  if  the  different  notions  of 
the  nature  of  happiness  might  have  kindled  de- 
bate ;  about  its  immortality,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Perpetuity  gives  the  finishing 
■tamp  to  perfection. 

And  as  we  frame  our  ideas  of  eternity  from 
what  we  know  of  duration ;  so  we  frame  our 
ikint  notions  of  Grod  from  what  we  conceive  of 
goodness.  We  meditate  on  the  exceUenoes  of 
tlie  highest  created  spirits,  and  then  imagine 
something  of  God,  though  inconceivably  elevat- 
ed above  that  poor  conception,  yet  not  contra- 
dictory to  it  We  fill  our  mind  with  the  idea 
of  wisidom,  goodness,  knowledge,  power,  holi- 
BMs,  justice,  purity,  and  to  each  of  these  at- 
tributes we  prefix  that  of  infinite ;  never  for- 
getting  that  God  is  alm<vt  as  much  above  our 
ezoellenoes  as  our  weaknesses.  Yet  we  can 
but  ascribe  to  Ifim  all  that  we  feel  or  can  ima- 
gine of  perfection,  and  we  ahoold  be  still  more 


lost  in  the  mere  abstract  notion,  if  we  had  not 
some  sensible  feelings,  thougb  infinitely  imper- 
fect, derived  from  reality  an!  exemplification. 

The  Christian  must  fill  his  vocation  to  the 
last  In  this  or  that  profession  men  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  period  when  they  may  lay  it 
^wn  with  safety  and  hononr :  the  Christian's 
safety  and  honour  consbt  in  his  carrying  it  on 
to  the  end.  'But  there  is  between  them  this 
poipt  of  agreement  The  man  of  business  con- 
tracts his  schemes,  diminishes  his  labours,  mi- 
tigates his  activity,  all  with  a  view  to  his  ulti- 
mate repose.  If  the  religious  man  act  thus,  ho 
does  it  with  another  view,  tfid  to  a  higher  end. 
If  he  seek  rest  from  his  toils,  it  is  in  order  to 
find  a  surer  rest  in  God;  if  he  oontract  his 
schemes,  it  is  that  he  may  enlarge  his  views. 
There  is  no  specific  period  in  which  he  can  say. 
My  work  is  done,  till  he  lies  down  in  the  grave, 
where  no  man  can  work.  He  now  finds  that 
the  tranquillity  of  his  occupations,  the  beauties 
of  nature,  the -peaceful  pleasures  of  retirement, 
pleasures  the  most  natural  and  congenial  to  the 
mind  of  unsophisticated  man,  would  still  be  too 
little  to  fill  his  desires ;  that  they  would  leave  a 
melancholy  void  in  his  heart,  without  the  sense 
of  /Its  presence  whose  gifl  they  are.  While  a 
consciousness  both  of  the  presence  and  favour 
of  God  gives  a  relish  to  every  enjoyment,  and 
heightens  even  common  comforts  into  blessingf. 

There  is  a  prognssion  in  the  habits  of  a 
Christian.  In  the  advancement  of  his  course 
his  pursuits  are  probably  slower,  but  his  inter- 
ruptions are  fewer.  If  his  progress  be  even 
less  obvious,  less  apparently  active,  he  is  per- 
haps more  substantially  improving,  more  spiri- 
tually advancing.  When,  from  the  infirmities 
of  declining  life,  he  may  seem  to  be  doing  no- 
ti^ng,  he  may  then  be  doing  most  If  he  is 
aBle  to  look  less  abroad,  he  is  looking  more  with- 
in. He  begins  to  taste  more  of  the  fruits  of  that 
victory  which  the  Apostle  describes  as  the  evi- 
dence  of  a  renovated  haart ;  to  give  this  best 
proof  that  he  is  *  born  of  God,*  *  he  overcometh 
the  world.'  This,  if  t>ne  of  his  latest,  is  one  of 
his  most  important  conquests.  But  though  he 
has  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  world,  be- 
cause it  never  satisfied  the  desires  of  his  heart, 
he  endeavours  to  the  last  to  serve  it  with  much 
more  sedality,  than  when  he  looked  to  it  for 
happiness. 

ne  has  long  been  persuaded,  that  even  in  this 
present  low  state  of  being,  we  must  attain  some- 
thing of  the  rudiments  of  future  happiness.  He 
has  learned  that  the  first  principles  must  be 
formed  now,  which  are  to  have  their  consum- 
mation in  heaven.  To  look  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion  of  a  state  and  character,  of  which  we 
have  not  so  much  as  begun  to  acquire  the  ele- 
ments, is  not  acting  according  to  any  of  the 
analogies  of  common  life.  The  beginning  and 
the  process  of  any  thing  we  have  in  contem- 
plation always  partake  in  an  inferior,  but  still 
in  a  similar  and  progressive  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  the  end.  It  has  the  same  properties 
and  tendencies,  in  its  initial  state,  with  that 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  completed.  We  roust 
begin  to  lay  in  our  hearts  the  foundation  both 
of  the  love  and  knowledge  of  God,  if  we  wottld 
harealler  attain  to  that  perfection  in  both,  which 
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we  are  told  is  of  the  essence  of  the  heavenly 
happiness. 

He  has  Ion;  fonind  that  there  is  no  peace  to 
the  mind  that  doef  not  entertain  some  one  alti- 
mate  end.  firok^n  Tiews  and  mixed  designs 
distract  its  attention,  and  corrode  its  qniet  In 
most  of  the  enterprises  of  life,  a  man,  besides 
being  absorbed  by  present  and  perhaps  opposing 
schemes,  is  looking  anxiouslj  forward  to  some 
point  of  change.  He  had  no  sooner  framed  one 
project,  but  his  views  are  penetrating  to  some- 
thing beyond  it ;  aometbine  which  he  shall  have 
adopted  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  accomplished 
all  his  proximate  objects.  Thus  the  projecting, 
and  liuctoating,  and  prospective  mind,  is  never 
at  rest  There  is  no  stability  but  in  God.  No 
grand  aim,  no  fixed  position,  no  ultimate  end, 
but  in  him.  He  who  has  once  chosen  his  Re. 
deemer  for  his  portion,  is  subject  to  no  more 
vicissitudes ;  has  no  after  reference,  no  remoter 
pursuit,  no  further  design,  in  reserve. 

He,  however,  who  ma!kes  heaven  hu  aim, 
and  God  his  end,  will  not  therefore  live  idly,  as 
if  his  choice  being  decided,  his  object  being 
settJed,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do.  His  object 
is  indeed  fixed,  his  choice  is  irreversibly  deter- 
mined,  his  portion  is  unalterably  decided ;  but 
that  which  elevates  his  desires  also  enlarges 
bis  capacities,  so  that  his  pursuit  never  ceases, 
his  search  is  never  finished ;  nor  ever  can  be, 
unless  the  perfection  of  its  object  could  be  ex- 
hausted. Mr.  Boyle  observes  of  a  certain  mine- 
ral, that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole  life  in 
the  study  of  it,  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  its  properties.  How  much 
more  shall  he  who  seeks  to  *  acquaint  himself 
with  God,  find  that  his  entire  life  is  too  short, 
his  whole  powers  too  small,  to  find  out  the  AI- 
mighty  to  perfection !  This  he  will  never  com- 
pletely accomplish  on  earth,  yet  his  desires  will 
grow  with  his  attainments. 

But  as  the  happiness  of  a  Christian  is  chiefly 
in  prospect,  he  joyfully  looks  forward  to  its  glo- 
rious consummation  in  a  better  world.  *  When  I 
awake  up  afier  thy  likeness  I  shall  be  satisfied,' 
a  plain  intimation  that  till  then  we  shall  not  be 
satisfied.  From  different  passages  of  scripture, 
we  collect  that  the  happiness  of  Heaven  consists 
in  seeing  God,  in  participating  his  likeness,  in  be- 
ing  satisfied  with  it.  But  how  shall  this  blessed- 
ness be  perfected  hereafter,*  if  the  desire,  if  the 
endeavour,  does  not  originate  here  7  If  there  be 
no  preliminary  acquaintance  begun  with  him 
who  ransomed  us  with  his  blood,  can  we  expect 
to  dwell  with  him  in  eternal  glory  7  *  Not  to  hiiow 
God*  is  the  portentous  omen  of  bein^  *  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence.* 
It  is  unspeakably  distressing  to  apprehend,  that 
this  may  possibly  be  the  awful  description  of 
some,  who  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  credit 
or  character ;  who  go  on  without  ever  entertain, 
ing  a  conception,  that  such  a  beginning  may  be 
connected  witli  such  an  end. 

All  the  delineations  of  future  misery,  all  the 
pictures  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  all  the 
terrors  with  which  a. restless  conscience  anti- 
cipates its  torments,  all  the  accumulated  images, 
by  which  Revelation  describes  it,  whether  under 
the  figure  of  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,  or 
ths  womi  that  never  dies,  are  but  inferior  de- 


grees of  this  terrible  climax,  '  everlastii^  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  !*  All 
the  doleful  conceptions  of  unimaginable  woe, 
all  the  shades  and  shapes  of  substantial,  unut- 
terable wretchedness,  are  comprised  in  this 
hopeless,  everduring  exile.  What  the  soul  suf- 
fers, there  is  no  attempt  to  describe,  what  it 
loses  is  but  faintly  presented  to  the  imagination. 
On  the  other  hand,  *  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  the  heart  of  man  conceived,' 
the  final  state  of  bliss.  And  it  is  observable 
that  the  two  extremes  are  both  most  emphati- 
cally conveyed  b^  negatives.  We  are  only  as- 
sured that  assimilation  with  God  is  the  perfee- 
tionof  joy,  banishment  fVom  his  presence  the 
extremity  of  woe. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  humbles  and 
abases  the  established  Christian,  than  that, 
whilst  in  his  happier  moments,  he  is  able  to 
figure  to  himself  a  cheering  image  of  the  glory 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  blessedness  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  beauty  of  Christian  perfection ;  to 
feel  himself  not  only  awakened,  but  exalted^ 
not  merely  enlightened,  but  kindled,  almost  pes- 
sealing,  rather  than  anticipating,  heaven ;  while 
he  is  enabled,  in  a  joyful  measure,  to  meditate 
upon  these  tfaiDgs,  feel  his  mind  ennobled  and 
his  soul  expanded  by  the  contemplation,  yet  to 
find  how  soon  the  bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong 
impression  is  effaced,  the  heavenly  vision  va- 
nished ;  he  mourns  to  reflect,  that  he  does  not 
more  powerfully  exhibit  in  his  conversation, 
more  forcibly  display  in  his  life,  that'  spirit  of 
which  his  heart  was  lately  so  full,  of  which  his 
mind  was  so  enamoured.  Cast  down  by  these 
reflections,  he  still  learns — painful  lesson  !— 
that  *  those  must  sow  in  tears  who  woulcf  reap 
in  joy  ;*  that  it  is  not  expectation,  but  possession, 
which  excludes  all  sense  of  sorrow ;  that  it  is 
heaven  itself^  and  not  the  promise  oF  it,  that  is 
to  *  wipe  all  tears  from  our  eyes.'  His  happi- 
ness  in  this  life  will,  on  these  accounts,  be  as 
far  below  perfection,  as  his  goodness ;  and  when » 
we  speak  of  his  joy  and  fislicity,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, rather  of  a  comparative,  than  an  ab- 
solute happiness.  It  is  the  joy  of  hope  render- 
ed sure  by  faith.  The  soul  will  not  be  com- 
pletely blessed  till  the  body  !•  disanimated,  its 
temptations  removed,  and  its  infirmities  at  an 
end. 

The  Christian,  as  lifb  wears  away,  must  not 
be  discourafred,  if  he  feels  not  always  those 
fervours,  which  once  appeared  to  him  insepara- 
ble from  real  piety.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  his 
piety  is  less  sincere,  but  that  years  and  infir- 
mity, which  have  impaired  his  natural  energy 
o^  character,  may  affect  or  seem  to  affect  the 
liveliness  of  his  devotion ;  but  it  may  be  mellow- 
ed, without  being  decayed;  he  will  not  too 
much  distress  himself  by  mistaking  that  for  a 
diminution  of  grace,  which  may  be  only  a  wear- 
ing'ottt  of  nature.  Or  it  may  be,  that  the  prin- 
ciple, which  is  become  habitual,  may  not  for 
that  very  reason  strike  the  mind  so  forcibly 
as  on  its  more  early  adoption,  yet  it  may 
have  sunk  deeper  into  his  heart  There  may 
be  more  proportion  in  his  religion ;  all  its  com. 
ponent  puis  may  be  more  balanced :  there  is 
more  evenness  in  his  character.f  more  virtues, 
I  but  of  a  less  ostooiibte  kind,  are  ooOected  iv*" 
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it  thui  he  formerly  thought  neoesrary.  His  piely 
is  at  once  more  solid,  and  more  spiritual,  more 
operakiTei  yet  more  serene.  His  principles  have 
•oroewhat  of  a>diSerent  call  for  their  exercise : 
the  efforts  he  .formerly  made  to  resist  t^pta- 
tioBs  of  a  bolder  character,  are  now  exerted  to 
repel  the  incursions  of  pecTishness,  the  allure- 
ments  of  indolence,  the  murmurs  of  impatience* 
Qualities  which  he  once  relinquished  to  the  un- 
oonTcrted,  as  thlnkin^f  them  merely  natural,  he 
DOW  carefully  cherishes.  Cheerfulness,  once 
oopsidered  as  the  mere  flow  of  animal  spirits 
is  cultivated  as  a  Christian  g^raoe ;  for  it  does 
not  now  spring  from  nature,  but  triumphs 
over  it 

He  is  not  so  eager  in  support  of  some  particu- 
lar opinions  as  formerly,  because  each  doctrine 
now  maintains  its  proper  place  and  due  impor- 
tance in  hifl  mind.  If  he  nuike  religion  less  a 
•ubject  of  discussion,  he  trusts  it  is  become  a 
more  practical  principle.  His  views  are  more 
deep,  his  judgment  more  just,  his  convictions 
more  firmly  rooted.  There  is  a  finer  edge  to 
his  virtues,  ibr  they  are  now  sheathed  in  humi- 
lity ;  and  this  quality,  the  crowning  point,  and 
aonndest  evidence  of  a  renovated  mind,  by  ren- 
dering him  more  distrustful  of  himself,  more 
candid  in  his  opinions,  and  more  temperate  in 
his  language,  will  have  checked  that  forward- 
ness of  debate,  rashness  of  decision  and  impa* 

,  tienoe  with  error,  which,  with  the  less  enlight- 
ened,  might  formerly  have  given  him  the  ap- 
pearance nf  A  more  animated  Christian. 

But  the  more  bis  character  improves,  the  more 
be  looks  out  of  himself  for  his  final  happiness. 
His  trust  in  his  Redeemer,  increases  in  exact 
propdltiqb  to  those  virtues  of  which  that  trust  is 
the  source,  virtues  on  which  too  many  others  in- 
vite him  to  rest  his  dependence. 
Some  Christians,  in  their  outset,  are  disposed 

*to  lay  an  almost  exclusive  stress  on  duties,  with- 
out sufficiently  cultivating  the  spirit  which  should 

«  prompt  them ;  others  too  much  overlook  duties, 
relying  on  certain  fervors  for  supplying  their 
place.  The  established  Christian  is  careful  ne- 
ver  to  relax  in  duties,  even  though  they  are  not 
attended  with  that  energy  which  once  gave 
more  animation  t»  the  exercise.  There  may  be 
in  them  a  less  sensible  acting  of  the  affections, 
which  are  naturally  more  alive  in  the  active  sea- 
eon  of  life,  yet  without  any  diminution  of  the 
real  principle  of  piety ;  there  will  be  rather  an 
increased  devotedness,  an  augmented  acqui- 
escence of  the  will,  a  more  complete  consecra- 
tion  of  heart  and  spirit,  to  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  their  entire  affection. 

He  will,  however,  be  solicitous,  that  if  the 
flame  emit  not  such  vivid  flashes,  as  when  it  w A 
first  lighted,  yet  that  it  shall  bum  more  steadily, 
more  equably ;  especially  will  he  be  vigilant, 
that  he  do  not  insensibly  transfer  to  other  ob- 
jects that  ardour  which  used  lo  give  life  and 
spirit  to  his  piety,  and  that  while  he  fears  he  is 
not  so  much  alive  to  God,  it  is  because  he  is 
mo^  alive  to  the  world.  Though  others  cannot 
fairly  jodgf^  of  his  internal  state,  yet  there  is 
this  sure  test  by  which  he  will  judge  himself; 
if  the  natural  tempers  be  not  more  subdued,  if 
the  irrascible  passions  retain  their  vehemence, 
if  pride  «iul  teUishneie  maintiin  their  away, 


while  the  religbus  feelings  alone  are  ^wn  ob* 
tuse,  it  is  an  slarming  symptom,  a  plam  intima* 
tion,  that  religion  has  indeed  lost,  or  rather,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  it  never  had  obtained  tha 
supreme  place  in  his  heart 

And  as  he  has  observed,  that  in  somv  vehe- 
ment characters  the  lamp  of  religious  ftrvour 
wss  first  kindled  by  the  fire  of  natural  passiona, 
so  its  flame  declines  with  the  declension  of  the 
natural  powers ;  he  is  also  aware,  that  there  ia 
a  possibility  to  the  Christian,  as  he  advances  ia 
years,  of  a  growing  supineness,  the  too  natural 
efiect  of  which  is  a  decay  of  the  vital  spirit  of 
religion.  This  makes  him  tremble  when  he  re- 
fleets  that  the  same  awful  warning  whicN,  in 
the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  *  the  Spirit  gives  to 
the  churches,*  is  addressed  with  equal  emphasis 
to  every  individual  Christian.  He  remembers 
that  this  oonipsssionate  Spirit,  which  .succours 
us  when  tempted,  strengthens  us  when  perse- 
cuted, intercedes  for  us  when  afflicted,  has  pro- 
mised no  such  soothing  tenderness  under  de- 
clining piety.  His  language  to  the  decaying 
Christian,  as  well  as  to  the  lukewarm  churc^ 
is  that  of  alarming  menace.  This  ^  radual  apos- 
tacy  is  the  only  case,  because  it  is  a  hopeless 
one,  in  which  he  threatens  final  rejection.  It 
is,  indeed,  infinitely  grievous,  when  they,  whom 
this  blessed  Spirit  has  enlightened,  in  whom  ho 
has  excited  devout  dispositions  and  holy  tempers, 
visibly  sink  below  the  state  inr  which  they  onco 
stood.  In  the  volume  of  in«piration,  every  com. 
plaint,  every  expostulation,  every  argument 
which  long-suffering  goodness  could  suggest, 
every  intreaty  which  insulted  mercy  cotud  de- 
vise, is  exhaysted ;  nothing  is  omitted  which  can 
invigorate  relaxing  principle,  nothing  is  neglect- 
ed which  can  reanimate  decaying  piety. 

The  advanced  Christian,  thererore,  will  guard 
against  the  too  natural  delusion  of  imposing  on 
himself  the  belief,  that  a  declension  in  spiritual 
vigour  is  only  natural  decay.  But  he  will  ^uard 
against  it,  by  watching  its  sensible  and  visible 
effects.  He  will  discern,  whether  he  sets  less 
value  on  the  things  which  are  passing  away  ; 
whether  his  attachment  to  the  world  diminishes, 
while  his  prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment increase ;  whether  he  is  as  zealous  in  pro- 
moting good  works  by  bis  purse  and  his  influ- 
ence, as  he  was  in  the  cfaysof  health  and  strength, 
by  his  personal  exertions. 

The  confirmed  Christian  exemplifies  the  em- 
phatical  description  of  the  good  man  in  Scrip- 
ture, *  he  iDolka  with  God.*  He  does  not  merely 
approach  him  at  stated  times ;  he  does  jiot  cere- 
moniously address  him  on  great  occasions  only, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwell  at  a  distance ;  but 
he  toalki  with  him,  his  habitual  intercourse,  his 
natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  his  intimate 
communication,  is  with  his  Redeemer :  and  ho 
remembers'  that  walking  not  only  implies  inter- 
course, but  progress.  His  graces  if  not  moro 
sincere,  are  more  universal ;  he  knows  and  ho 
endeavours  to  act  upon  the  knowledge,  that  a 
Christian  must  be  holy  in  *  all  manner  of  con- 
versation ;*  that  excellences  in  some  part  of  his 
character  will  not  atone  for  allowed  defects  in 
any. 

tn  the  still  remaining  varieties  of  this  obang. 
ing  scene,  not  knowing  to  what  particular  truiLi 
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he  may  jet  be  called,  he  will  have  endeaToured 
to  briag  ageneral  preparednese  of  spirit  to  ererj 
event.  Waen  be  can  oo  longer  do  the  will  of 
God  bj  his  accustomed  ezertioni,  he  can,  with 
a  rabmieaion  which  ii  worn  into  a  habit,  ttffer 
it  Thst  which  is  the  crime  of  an  ordinary  man, 
is  bis  highest  attainment  He  can  nbmit  to  be 
uoeleoo.  He  will  cheerfuHy  resign  himself  to  be 
discharged  from  services,  in  which  his  former 
liappiness  had  consisted.  He  will  contentedly 
see  himself  laid  by,  though  still  stoat  in  heart, 
and  firm  in  spirit  He  will  kindly  assist  those 
who  are  rising  up  to  BIl  the  place  which  he  is 
about  to  leave  vacant,  by  his  counsel  his  expe- 
rience, hu  prayers.  He  can  rejoice,  that  though 
the  servant  fails,  the  service  is  and  will  be  sup- 
plied. 

He  will  continue  more  assiduously  to  labour 
after  that  consistency  of  character,  which  is  a 
more  unequivocal  evidence  of  high  ctiristian  at- 
tainment, than  the  most  prominent  great  quali- 
ties, which  are  frequently  counteracted  by  their 
oppositee.  This  consistency  exhibits  a  most 
striking  confbrmitv  to  the  image  of  his  Maker ; 
as  in  the  works  of  creation,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  Intelligence  is  more  admirable  in  the 

areement  and  harmony  of  one  thing  with  an- 
ler,  than  in  the  individual  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  each.  It  is  more  conspicuous,  in  the 
fitness  and  proportion  of  its  parts  relatively, 
than  in  the  composition  of  the  parts  themselves. 
By  this  uniformity,  the  results  of  religion  are 
the  most  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  christian 
character. 

And  as  a  real  Christian  is,  allowing  for  human 
infirmity,  oonsistent  with  himeelf ;  so  the  same 
consistency  is  discoverable  in  the  general  fca- 
tores  of  all  Christians.  However  men  may  difier 
in  their  natural  character,  yet  there  is,  in  all 
true  believers,  a  sort  of  correspondent  feeling,  as 
well  as  common  principle,  which  draws  tiieir 
affections  to  each  other,  as  well  as  their  hearts 
and  faculties  to  one  common  source  and  centre. 
It  is  not  a  traditionary  religion  which  attracts 
them  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  nor  is  it  a 
party  feeling  which  attaches  them  to  some  par- 
ticular society,  but  it  is  a  divinely  infused  prin- 
ciple,  communicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  it  is 
identified  in  all  its  essentials ;  and  a  genuine 
Christian  is  radically  the  samo  being,  wherever 
he  is  found,  and  under  whatever  difference  of 
circumAtinces  he  exists. 

The  nearer  he  approaches  to  God,  the  more, 
in  one  sense,  he  will  be  sensible  of  his  distance 
from  him.  Higher  views  of  Grod*s  unspeakable 
boiioess,  a  deeper  sense  of  his  own  on  worthiness, 
act  reciprocally,  and  confirm  each  other.  Yet 
this  growing  consciousness  of  his  distance  only 
serves  to  augment  his  love.  He  more  and  more 
fbels  the  goodness  of  God,  in  having  never  cast 
off  human  nature,  in  having,  immediately  on  its 
apoetacy,  conceived  the  gracious  design  to  repair 
its  evils,  and  restore  its  dignity.  He  feels,  in  its 
foil  force,  that  unspeakable  consolation  which 
the  disciples  of  the  moet  sublime  of  all  the  pagan 
philoeophera  lamented  was  wanting  in  their  re- 
Ji^ion ;  they  regretted  that  between  the  pure  dU 
mniiy  and  tko  impttre  creature^  a»  there  U  no 
unions  §o  there  ecu  be  no  eomifUfmen.  Can  any 
thing  more  strikingly  demonstrate  how  com- 


pletely the  Mediator  provides  for  that  want,  and 
establishes  that  communion  7  *  It  is  thus,*  as  a 
rery  learned  and  pious  writer  has  observed, 
*  that  the  Gospel  doctrine  gives  full  relief  of 
mind%nd  ease  of  conscience,  as  well  as  enooo- 
ragement  to  piety,  and  disconragement  to  sin.** 
It  givos  not  only  future  hope,  but  present  peace ! 
it  is  not  all  in  promise,  it  is  much  in  band. 

Through  the  silent,  but  effectual,  operatidns 
of  grace,  obedience,  is  become  acquiescence, 
duty,  is  transformed,  not  only  into  assent,  but 
choice.  If  even  a  heathen  could  say.  Lead  mc 
to  whatsoever  I  am  appointed,  and  I  will  foUfW 
f Aee,  but  if  I  am  unwilling,  $tUl  I  wUl  fMow 
thee,  no  wonder  if  the  confirmed  Christian  serves 
Grod  not  so  much  because  he  is  bound  to  serve 
him,  as  because  love  is  the  dictate  of  his  heart, 
affection  the  voluntary  bent  of  his  disposition. 
He  needs  no  extraneous  attractioi^the  impulse 
is  from  within.  The  raw  recruit  nquires  to  be 
allured  by  the  *fife  and  spirit-stirring  drum,* 
but  the  veteran  soldier  follows  the  service  be- 
cause he  loves  it,  follows  it  for  its  own  sake. 
There  is  no  longer  any  violence  done  to  nature,- 
for  the  nature  is  made  conformable  to  the  object ; 
the  love  of  Christ  constrains  him,  contrary  prin- 
ciples are  reconciled,  opposite  propensities  are 
blended  into  one,  and  that  one  a  blessed,  though 
still  imperfect,  conformity  to  the  image  and  the 
will  of  God.  The  more  his  perceptions  are  clear- 
ed and  his  will  purified,  the  more  his  faith 
strengthens ;  the  more  simple  his  views  beeomci  ^ 
the  more  his  thoughts  and  affections  reduce 
themselvee  to  that  one  central  point,  whircalmc 
perfection  resides. 

As  he  has  long  observed  that  the  scheme,  the 
show,  the  fiishion  of  this  life  passes  away,'^  he 
does  not  forget,  that  his  own  progress  keepe  pace 
with  the  world,  that  he  also  is  passing  away 
with  it  Fluctuation,  vicissitude  and  decay, 
form  the  very  characters  of  our  being.  *  No- 
thing oontinueth  in  one  stay.*  Surely  these  per- 
petual intimations  of  Scfipture  were  intended 
For  a  constant  memento,  that  fondness  for  things  * 
so  transitory  is  as  ill-suited  to  their  value  as  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  duration.  These  constant 
admonitions  inculcate  temperance  in  our  jqy, 
and  moderation  in  our  sorrow.  They  teach  us 
to  rejoice  as  if  we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep  as 
if  we  wept  not.  Whatever  is  vain  in  the  end, 
renders  all  reference  to  its  intermediate  coarse 
comparatively  vain  also. 

The  Christian  obeerves  the  world  around  him 
to  be  most  careful  about  the  things  which  will 
end  at  death ;  his  care  is  chiefly  confined  to  th^ 
things  which  then  begin ;  and  as  it  is  not  so 
much  to  ascertain  the  time,  as  to  secure  the 
consequences  of  death,  that  he  has  been  anxious; 
death  can  never  properly  be  said  to  be  sudden 
to  him,  who  always  knew  that  the  event  was  as 
certain  as  the  period  was  uncertain.  But  he 
does  not  convert  the  shadow's  of  death  into  such 
a  thick  and  substantial  cloud,  aa  sbaB  prevent 
the  mental  eye  from  piercing  through  it,  and 
seeing  the  glory  beyond  it  Irirough  this  deep, 
but  pervious  gloom,  the  bright  prospect  opens 
to  that  state,  a  glimpse  of  which,  cauffht  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  has  in  all  ages,  enabled  the  sincere 

•  JdiB  BmiilL 
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Chrietian  to  work  through  all  his  earthly  diffi- 
culties :  as  it  has  strengthened  him  to  encounter, 
with  holy  hope  and  humble  confidence,  the  tri- 
als of  life,  so  he  trusts  it  will  sustain  him  in  his 
last  conflict  with  the  terrors  of  death.  *  Let  me 
now,*  says  he, '  act  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisi- 
ble, borne  up  by  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and 
strengthened  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  let  me  anti- 
cipate my  heaven,  burst  my  present  narrow 
bounds,  shake  off  the  incumbrance  of  body,  an- 
nihilate a  distance  in  itself  so  short,  and  make 


clearly  though  still  imperfectly,  reflected  in  th« 
confirmed  Christian.  The  original  character  of 
the  human  heart,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
its  Creator,  is  about  to  be  reinstated  in  its  pris* 
tine  purity.  Sin,  the  lawless  tenant,  not  the  na- 
tive proprietor  of  the  mansion,  will  soon  be  to- 
tally expelled ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  primitive 
principle  is  radicated ;  the  usurper  is  dethroned^ 
if  not  altogether  dispossessed ;  he  is  conquered, 
if  not  absolutely  expelled ;  if  he  sometimes  dis- 
turb, he  can  no  longer  destroy.    The  exile  re- 


that  immortality  which  is  near,  present*  turns  to  his  forsaken  home,  the  prodigal  to  his 

Thus  is  the  image  of  divine  goodness  more  father's  house,  the  pardoned  peniten*  V>  his  God. 

.AN  ESSAir 
ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL  WRITINGS  OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 

Saint  Paul  hath  furnished  us  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  moral  and  spiritual  precepts,  subordi 
Date  to  the  general  laws  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  out  of  them  might  well  be  compiled  a  body  of 
Ethics,  or  system  of  precepts  de  o^itt,  in  truth  and  completeness  far  excelling  those  which  any 
philosophy  hath  beetn  able  to  devise  or  deliver. — Da.  Bamiow. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  no  little  diffidence  that  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  submit  them  to 
the  public  eye.  She  comes  *  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.*  She  is  fully  aware, 
that  whpever  pretends  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  character,  and  especially  into  the  writings, 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles,  in  a  manner  at  all  adequate  to  the  dignity  and  excellence 
of  both,  should  possess  many  and  high  requisites,  to  which  she  can  make  out  no  fair  title.  It 
would,  however,  be  entirely  superfluous  to  insist  on  her  incompetency  to  the  proper  execution  of 
such  a  work,  on  her  deficiencies  in  ancient  learning,  Biblical  criticism,  and  deep  theological 
knowledge;  because  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  would  not  fail  to  be  beforehand  with  her  avowal, 
in  detecting  them.  It  may,  however,  serve  as  some  apology  for  the  boldness  of  the  present  un- 
dertaking, tbat  these  volumes  are  not  of  a  critical,  but  of  a  practical  nature. 

On  the  doctrinal  portion,  more  especially,  of  Saint  Paul*s  Epistles,  such  a  multitude  of  admira- 
ble discourses  have  been  composed,  that  to  have  attempted  to  add  to  their  number,  without  reach- 
•  ing  their  excellence,  would  have  been  as  unnecessary  as  it  might  have  been  presumptuous.  Oo 
the  practical  part,  also,  much  has  been  ably  and  usefully  written.  Dissertations,  commentaries, 
treatises,  and  sermons,  however,  though  of  superior  merit,  have  not  worn  out  the  subject ;  and 
elucidations  of  his  writings,  whether  the^  relate  to  doctrine  or  to  practice,  cannot,  in  any 
point  of  view,  be  undertaken  without  exhibiting  new  proofs  of  those  inestimable  treasures  they 
<x>ntain.  They«are  a  i^olden  mine,  in  which  the  diligent  workman,  the  deeper  he  digs,  the  more 
he  will  discover ;  the  farther  he  examines,  the  more  ne  will  find.  Rich  veins,  hiUierto  unheeded, 
will  overpay  his  labours,  will  continue  to  pour  out  upon  him  their  fresh  abundance  of  precious 
ore.  Even  the  present  explorer,  who  had  no  skill  to  penetrate  his  depths,  has  been  sometimes 
surprised  at  the  opulence  which  lay  upon  the  surface,  and  of  which  she  had  not  before,  perhaps, 
fully  estimated  the  value. 

There  are,2lt  is  true,  passages  in  the  works  of  this  great  Apostle,  (but  they  are  of  rare  oceur- 
tence,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  such  as  are  obvious,)  which  have  been  interpreted  in  a  diflerent 
and  even  contradictory  manner  by  men,  who,  sgreeing  in  the  grand  essentials  of  Christianity, 
may  be  allowed  to  dimr  on  a  few  abstruse  points,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  piety  on  either 
side.  If  one  must  be  mistaken,  both  may  be  sincere.  If  either  be  wrong,  both  doubtless  desire 
to  be  right ;  and,  happily  for  mankind,  we  shall  all  be  ultimately  tried  by  a  Judge,  who  is  a 
searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart ;  in  whose  si^ht  the  reciprood  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian  charity  may  be  more  acceptable  than  that  entire  uniformity  of  sentiment  which  would  su- 
persede the  occasion  of  its  exercise.  *  What  I  know  not,  teach  Thou  me,*  is  a  petition  which 
even  the  wisest  are  not  too  wise  to  offer ;  and  they  who  have  prefered  it  with  the  most  effect,  are, 
of  all  others,  the  persons  who  will  judge  the  most  tenderly  of  the  different  views,  or  uniiitentional 
misconceptions  of  the  opposite  party. 

That  con<(uest  in  debate  over  a  Christian  adversary,  which  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christian  temper,  will  always  be  dearly  purchased ;  and,  though  a  triumph  so  obtained  may  dis- 
comfit the  opponent,  it  will  affi>rd  no  moral  triumph  to  the  conqueror. 

Waving,  tberefbre,  both  fh>m  disinclination,  and  inability,  whatever  passages  may  be  consider 
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ed  M  eontruvttwd,  the  writer  hu  oonfined  hereelf  to  endeeToor,  thoog h  it  amek  be  oonftfaed, 
imperftetiy  end  eoperfioially,  to  bring  ^ward  Be.  Paal*i  character  as  a  model  Ibr  oar  geDeral 
imitation,  and  his  ]Mraotical  writinga  as  a  store-hoiiM  for  oar  general  inatraotion ;  avoiding  what- 
ever migh(be  oooaidered  aa  a  ground  for  the  diaooasion  of  any  point  not  imuNiately  tending  to 
praetical  otilitj. 

It  may  be  objected  to  her 'plan,  that  it  ia  not  reaanoahle  to  propoae  ibr  general  imitation*  a  cha- 
raeler  ao  highly  giAed,  eo  peeoliarly  circomatanced, — an  inspired  Aporae,-— a  devoted  Martyr. 
Bat  it  ie  the  prmcipal  deaign  of  theae  pages,— a  design  which  it  may  be  thought  ia  too  freqaenthr 
mvowed  in  thenif'-to  ahow  that  oar  common  actiona  are  to  be  performed,  add  our  common  triaJa 
•oatained,  in  aoroewhat  of  the  same  spirit  and  temper  with  thoee«high  dotiea  and  thoae  anparaL 
leled  aofieringa  to  which  Saint  Paul  was  called  oat;  and  that  every  Christian  in  his  meaaore 
and  degree,  abould  exhibit  aomewhat  of  the  dispoaitiona  inculcated  b^  that  religion,  of  which  the 
Apoetle  Paoi  waa  the  brighteat  human  example,  aa  well  aa  the  meet  liloatrioaa  haman  teacher. 

The  writer  ia  peraaaded,  that  many  read  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  with  deep  reverence  ftr 
the  etation  they  bold  in  the  Inapired  Oraclea,  without  considering  that  they  are  at  the  aame  time 
mipremely  exoeUent  for  their  unequalled  applicableneaa  to  life  and  mannera ;  that  many,  while 
they  highly  reapeet  the  writer,  think  him  too  high  for  ordinary  aae.  It  has,  therefore,  been  her 
particour  object,  in  the  preaent  work,  not  indeed  to  diminiah  the  dignity  of  the  Apostle,  but  to 
diminieh,  in  one  eenae,  tiie  diatance  at  which  we  are  apt  to  hold  ao  enlted  a  model ;  to  draw  him 
Into  a  more  intimate  connection  with  ouraelvea ;  to  let  him  down,  aa  it  were,  not  to  our  level,  but 
to  our  familiarity.  To  induce  oa  to  reeort  to  him,  not  only  on  the  great  deisands  and  tiring  oo- 
carraocee  of  liie,  but  to  bring  both  the  writings  and  the  conduct  of  this  distingoiahed  Saint  to 
mix  with  oor  common  concerns ;  to  incorporate  the  doctrinea  which  he  teachea,  the  prindplee 
which  he  exhibita,  and  the  precepts  which  he  enjoins,  into  our  ordinary  habita.  Into  our  every 
day  practice ;  to  oonaider  him  not  only  as  the  writer  who  has  the  most  ably  and  aucceasAiUy  nn- 
Ibuled  the  sublime  trutha  of  our  Dirine  religion,  and  as  the  instructor  who  haa  supplied  us  with 
the  nobleat  aystem  of  the  higher  ethica,  bat  who  has  even  condescended  to  extend  his  code  to  the 
more  minute  exigencea  and  relations  of  familiar  life. 

It  will,  perhapa,  be  objected  to  the  wfltor  of  these  pages,  that  she  has  shown  too  little  method 
Sn  her  distribation  of  the  parte  of  her  aabjeot,  and  too  Tittle  aystem  in  her  arrangement  of  the 
whole;  that  ahe  has  expatiated  too  largely  on  some  points,  passed  over  others  too  slightly,  and 
left  many  unnoticed ;  that  abe  has  exhibited  no  history  of  the  life,  and  observed  no  regular  order 
in  her  reference  to  the  actiona  of  the  Apoetle.  She  can  return  no  anawer  to  theae  anticipated 
ehargea,  but  that,  aa  ahe  nefcr  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  an  expositor,  so  she  never  meant  to  enter 
into  the  detaila  of  the  biographer. 

Formed,  aa  they -are,  upon  the  meet  extonaive  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  writinga  of  St  Paal  have  been  read  with  the  aame  degree  of  interest,  by  Christiana  of  every 
name,  age,  and  nation.  The  principlea  they  contain  are,  in  good  troth,  abaolato  and  universal : 
and  whilst  this  circumstance  renders  them  of  general  obligation,  it  enables  us,  even  in  the  re^ 
moteet  generation,  to  judge  of  the  skilfulness  of  his  addreaaea  to  the  understanding,  and  to  foel 
the  aptitude  of  hie  appeals  to  the  heart 

To  the  candoor  of  the  reader, — a  candour  which,  though  perhaps  she  haa  too  frequently  tried, 
and  too  long  aolicited,  ahe  haa,  however,  never  yet  failed  to  experience,-Hihe  commita  thia  little 
work.  If  it  ehoold  eet  one  human  being  on  the  ooneideration  of  objecta  hitherto  neglected,  ahe, 
will  account  that  single  eircumetance,  success ; — nay,  she  will  be  reaonciled  even  to  fkilure,  if' 
that  foilnre  ehould  stimolate  aome  more  enlightoned  mind,  eome  more  powerful  pen,  to  aupply,  in 
a  fbtore  work  on  the  aame  aubjeot,  the  deficiencies  of  which  she  haa  been  guilty ;  6  rectify  the 
emre  which  ahe  may  have  committed ;  to  reecae  the  cauae  which  she  may  have  injured. 

Berisy.  WM,  Jmuuny  30, 1815. 
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SAINT  PAUL. 


CHAP.  I. 

IntfodueUfiy  remarks  an  the  morality  of  Pagan- 
tam,  ekowing  the  neeeeoity  of  the  Christian 

Thb  morality  of  a  people  neoeaaarily  partakea 
of  the  nature  of  their  theology ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  GSod,  in  such  proportion  it  tends  to  improve 
the  conduct  of  man.  The  meaneat  Christian 
believer  haa  here  an  advantage  over  the  moat 

You  II.  19 


enlightened  heathen  philoBopher ;  for  what  he 
knows  of  the  nature  of  God,  arising  chieily  from 
what  he  knowa  of  Christ,  and  entirely  fh>m  what 
is  revealed  in  Scriptare,  he  gaina  from  thoae 
divine  sources  more  clear  and  distinct  views  of 
the  Deity,  than  unassisted  reason  could  ever  at- 
tain ;  and  of  consequence,  more  correct  ideaa  of 
what  is  required  of  himse|£  both  with  respect 
to  God  and  man.  His  ideas  may  be  mean  in 
their  ezpreasion,  compared  with  the  splendid 
laogoageof  the  aagesof  anliquity ;  but  the 

of  the  auperiority  of  bia  conceptions  ia  v^ 
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While  the^  'go^afaout  to  establish  their  own 
wisdom,*  he  sabmits  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  as 
he  finds  it  in  his  word.  What  inadequate  views 
most  the  wisest  pkfpana^  though  *  they  felt  after 
him,'  have  entertained  of  Deit^,  who  could  at 
best  only  contemplate  him  in  his  attributes  of- 
power  and  beneficence,  whilst  their  highest  unas- 
eisled  flights  could  never  reach  the  remotest  con- 
ception of  that  incomprehensible  blessing,  the 
onion  of  his  justice  and  his  mercy  in  the  redemp- 
tbn  of  the  world  by  his  Son*-«  blessing  familiiur 
and  intelligible  to  the  most  illiterate  Christian. 

The  religion  of  the  heathens  was  so  deplora^ 
biy  bad  in  its  principle,  that  it  is  no  wonder  tlieir 
practice  was  proportionably  corrupt.  *  Those 
just  measures  of  right  and  wrong,*  says  Locke, 
*  which  necessity  had .  introduced,  which  the 
eivil  laws  prescribed,  or  philosophy  recommend- 
ed tiood  not  on  their  true  foundation,^  They 
served  indeed  to  tie  society  together,  and  1^ 
these  bands  and  liflAments  promoted  order  and 
eonvenienee :  but  there  was  no  divine  command 
to  make  them  respected,  and  there  will  natural- 
ly be  little  levecence  for  a  law,  where  the  legis- 
lator  is  net  reverenced,  much  less  where  he  is 
not  recognized.^  There  will  also  be  little  obedi- 
ence to  a  law  without  sanctions  where  neither 
penalty  is  feared,  nor  «iward  expected. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
philosophy  had  attained  to  its  utmost  perfection, 
and  had  shown  how  low  was  its  highest  stand- 
ard. It  had  completely  betrayed  its  inability  to 
efiect  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men.  *  Hu- 
man reason,*  says  the  same  great  authority 
above  quoted,  *  never  yet,  from  unquestionable 
pfinciplee  or  clear  deductions,  made  out  an 
entire  body  of  the  la w  of  nature.  If  a  collection 
oould  be  made  of  all  the  moral  precepts  in  the 
pagan*  world,  many  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Christian  religion,  that  wovJd  not  at  all 
hinder,  but  that  the  world  still  stood  as  much  in 
need  of  our  Savbnr,  and  of  the  morality  he 
tanght^*  The  law  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
oommends  itself  to  our  regard  by  its  excellence, 
and<  tO"  our  obedience  by  ^he  authority  of  the 
Lawgivexr  Christianity,  therefore,  presents  not 
only  the  highest  perfections,  but  the  sorest 
standard  of  morals. 

In  a  multitude  of  the  noble  sentences  and 
beaotifhl  aphorisms  of  many  of  the  heathen 
writers,  there  was  indeed  a  strong  tone  of  mo- 
rality. But  these  fine  sentimenta,  not  flowing 
from  any  perennial  source,  had  seldom  any 
powerful  effe<jt  on  conduct  Our  great  poet  has 
noticed  this  discordance  between  principle  and 
^actice  in  his  dialogue  between  two  great  and 
virtuous  Romans. — Cassius,  who  disbelieved  a 
future  state,  reproves  Brutus  for  the  ioconsis. 
tency  between  his  desponding  temper  and  the 
dootriaes  of  his  own  Stoic  school : 

Ton  make  no  use  of  your  philosophy, 
Kyou  five  way  to  accidental  evils. 

Many  of  their  works,  in  almost  every  species 
of  Hteratbre,.  exhibit  such  perfection  as  to  stretch 
the  capacity  of  the  reader,  whib  they  kindle 
his  admiration,  and*  invest  with  no  inconsider- 
able reputation,  him  who  is  able  to  seize  their 
meaning,  and  to  taste  their  beautiee ;  so  that  an 
able  critio  of  their  writings  almost  ranks  with 


him  who  excels  in  original  compoaitton.  In  lihe 
manner  the  lives  of  their  great  men  aixrand  in 
splendid  sayings,  aa  well  as  heroic  virtoest  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  homan 
intellect,  and,  in  single  instances,  of  the  human 
character.  We  say,  m  single  instances,  fi>r  their 
idea  of  a  perfect  character  wanted  consistency, 
wanted  completeness.  It  had  many  eonstitueat 
parts,  but  there  was  no  whtie  which  comprised 
them.  The  moral  fractions  made  up  no  inte- 
gral. The  virtuous  man  thought  it  no  deroga- 
tion ft'om  his  virtue  to  be  selfi^,  the  conqueror 
to  be  revengeful,  the  philosopher  to  be  arrogant, 
the  injured  to  be  unforgiving :  forbearance  waa 
cowardice,  humility  was  baseness,  meekness 
was  pusillanimity.  Not  only  their  justice  waa 
stained  with  cruelty,  but  the  most  cruel  acte  of 
injustice  were  the  road  to  popularity  which  im- 
mortalized the  perpetrator. — ^The  good  man 
was  his  own  centre.  Their  virtues  wanted  to 
be  drawn  out  of  themselves,  and  this  conkl 
not  be  the  case.  As  their  goodness  did  not 
arise  from  any  knowledge,  so  it  could  not  spring 
from  any  imitation  of  the  Divine  perfections. 
That  inspiring  principle,  the  love  of  Grod,  the 
vital  spark  of  all  religion,  waa  a  motive  of  which 
they  had  not  so  much  as  heard ;  and  if  they 
had,  it  was  a  feeling  which  it  would  have  been 
impos#>le  for  them  to  cherish,  since  some  of 
the  best  of  their  deities  were  aa  bad  aa  the  worst 
of  themselves.  ■ 

When  the  history  of  their  own  religion  con- 
tained little  more  than  the  quarrels  and  the  in- 
trigues of  these  deities,  could  we  expect  that 
the  practice  of  the  people  would  be  much  better, 
or  more  consistent  than  their  belief  7  If  the  di- 
vinitiea  were  at  once  holy  and  profligate,  shall 
we  wonder  if  the  adoration  was  at  once  devont 
and  impure  ?  The  worshipper  could  not  commit 
a  crime  but  he  might  vindicate  it  by  the  exam- 
ple of  some  deity ;  he  could  not  p^atify  a  sinrln 
appetite  of  which  his  religion  did  not  furnish  a 
justification. 

Besides  this,  all  their  scattered  documents  of 
virtue  could  never  make  up  a  body  of  morals. 
They  wanted  a  connecting  tie.— The  doctrioea 
of  one  school  were  at  variance  with  those  of 
another.  Even  if  they  could  have  clubbed 
their  opinions  and  picked  out  the  best  from  each 
sect,  so  as  to  have  patched  up  a  code,  still  the 
disciples  of  one  sect  would  not  have  submitted 
to  the  leader  of  another;  the  system  would  havo 
wanted  a  head,  or  the  head  would  have  wanted 
authority,  and  the  code  would  have  wanted 
sanctions. 

And  as  there  was  no  governing  system,  so 
there  was  no  universal  role  of  morals,  for  mora- 
lity was  different  in  different  places. — In  some 
countries  people  thought  it'  no  more  a  crime  to 
expose  their  own  children  than  in  others  to  adopt 
those  of  their  neighbour. — ^The  Persians  were 
not  looked  upon  as  the  worst  moraliste  for  mar- 
rying their  mothers,  nor  the  Hyrcinians  for  not 
marrying  at  all,  nor  the  Sogdians  for-  murdering 
their  parento,  nor  the  Scythians  for  eating  their 
dead.* 

The  best  writers  seldom  made  use  of  argo- 

*  Plutarch  relates,  that  Alexander,  after  conquertng 
thSfQ  countries,  had  reformed  some  of  their  evil  hatuts. 
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mente  drawn  fVom  flitare  blessedness  to  inforce 
their  moral  instraction.  Excellently  as  they 
discoursed  on  the  beauty  ofTirtuo,  their  dis- 
quisitions generally  seemed  to  want  a  motive 
and  an  end.  Did  not  such  a  state  of  comfort. 
less  ignorance,  of  spiritual  degradation,  of  moral 
depiavity,  emphatically  call  for  a  religion  which 
should  *  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  7* 
Did  it  not  imperatiyely  require  that  Spirit  which 
should  '  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness,  and  of  judgment  V  Did  it  not  pant  for  that 
Mood  of  Christ  which  oleanseth  from  all  sin. 

Even  thos^  fine  theorists  who  have  left  us 
beautiful  reflections  on  the  Divine  nature,  have 
bequeathed  no  rule  for  his  worship,  no  direction 
for  his  service,  no  injunctions  to  obey  him; 
they  have  given  us  little  encouragement  to  vir- 
tue, and  no  alleviation  to  sorrow  but  the  im- 
practicable  injunction,  not  to  feel  it  The  eight 
•hort  beatitudes  in  the  5th  of  Saint  Matthew 
oonvey  not  only  more  promises  to  virtue,  and 
more  consolation  to  sufferers,  but  more  appro- 
]iriate  promise  to  the  individual  grace,  more 
specific  comfort  to  the  specific  suffering,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  tomes  of  moral 
discipline. 

Those  who  were  invested  with  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, and  who  doltvered  the  pretended'  sense 
of  the  Oracles,  talked  much  of  the  gods,  hai  said 
little  of  goodness ;  while  the  philosophers  who, 
though  they  were  professors  of  wisdom,  were, 
Bot  generally  to  the  vulgar,  teachers  of  morals, 
seldom  gave  the  Deity  a  place  in  their  ethics. 
Between  these  conflicting  instructors  the  peo- 
ple stood  little  chance  of  acquiring  any  just  no- 
tions of  moral  rectitude.  They  were  indeed 
nader  a  necessity  of  attending  the  worship  of 
the  temples,  they  believed  that  the  neglect  of 
this  duty  would  offend  the  gods ;  but  in  their  at- 
tendance  they  were  neither  taught  that  purity 
of  heart,  nor  that  practical  virtue,  which  might 
have  been  supposed  likely  to  please  them.  The 
fihilosophers,  if  they  were  disposed  to  give  the 
people  some  rules  of  duty,  were  overmatched  by 
the  priests,  who  knew  they  should  gratify  them 
aMura  by  omitting  what  they  so  little  relished. 
As  to  the  people  tbemselTes,  they  did  not  de- 
sire  to  be  better  than  the  priests  wished  to  make 
tbem.— They  found  processions  pleasanter  than 
prayers,  ceremonies  cheaper  than  duties,  and 
•aerifioes  easier  than  self-denials,  with  the  ad- 
ditional  recommendation,  that  the  one  made 
amends  for  the  want  of  the  other.* 

When  a  violent  plague  raged  in  Rome,  the 
method  they  took  for  appeasing  the  deities,  and 
putting  a  stop  to  the  distemper,  was  the  estab- 
lisbment  of  a  theatre  and  the  introduction  of 
plays.  The  plague  however,  having  no  drama- 
tic  taste,  continued  to  rage.    But  neither  the 

Siety  nor  ingenuity  of  the  suppliants  was  ex- 
austed.  A  nail  driven  into  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter was  found  to  be  a  more  promising  expedient 
But  the  gods  being  as  hard  as  the  metal  of 
which  the  expiation  was  made,  were  no  more 
moved  by  the  nail,  than  the  plague  had  been  by 
the  theatrical  exhibition ;  though  the  event  was 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  creation 
of  a  dictator  !-^What  progress  had  reason,  to 

*  See  Locke  on  the  Reasonableness  of  CkrisUanity. 


say  nothing  of  religion,  made  in  the  first  metro- 
polis in  the  world,  when  a  nail  or  a  play  was 
thought  a  rational  expedient  for  pacifving  the 
gods  and  stopping  the  pestUenoe.  Nor  does 
reason,  merd  human  reason,  seem  to  have  grown 
wiser  in  her  age.  During  the  late  attempt  to 
establish  heathenism  in  a  neighbouring  oountry, 
does  it  not  look  as  if  the  thirty  theatres  whieh 
were  opened  every  night  in  its  capital  in  the 
early  part  of  the  revolution  had  been  intended, 
in  imitaUon  of  the  Romans,  whose  religion, 
titles,  and  offices,  the  French  aflected  to  adopt, 
as  a  nightly  expiation  to  the  Oodde9$  of  Rea$en 
fbr  the  cruelties  and  carnage  of  the  day  7 

Whatever  conjectural  notions  some  of  the 
wise  might  entertain  of  a  future  state,  the  peo- 
ple at  largo  could  only  acquire  the  vague  and 
comfortless  ideas  of  it,  which  might  be  picked 
up  from  the  poets.  This  indefinite  belief,  inw 
mersed  in  fable,  and  degraded  by  the  grossest 
superstition,  added  as  littk  to  the  piety  as  to 
the  happiness  of  manaino.  The  intimations 
of  their  Tartarus,  and  their  Elysian  fields,  were 
so  connected  with  fictions,  as  to  convey  to  the 
mind  no  other  impression,  but  that  thev  were 
fictions  themselves.  Such  uncertain  shramer- 
ings  of  such  a  futurity  could  aflbrd  neither 
warning  nor  encouragepient,  neither  eheerfkil 
hope,  nor  salutary  fbar.  They  miffht  amuse 
the  mind,  but  never  could  influence  the  oondaoL 
They  might  gratify  the  imagination,  but  could 
not  communicate  *  a  hope  fiul  of  immortality.' 
They  neither  animated  the  pious,  nor  suoooored 
the  tempted,  nor  supported  the  afflicted,  nor 
cheered  the  dying. 

The  atudy  of  their  mvtiiology  cocfld  carry  with 
it  nothing  but  corruption.  It  neither  intended 
to  bring  glory  to  God,  nor  peace  and  good  will, 
much  less  salvation,  to  men.  It  was  invents^ 
to  embellish  the  fabulous  periods  of  their  history, 
to  flatter  the  illustrious  families,  by  celebrating 
the  human  exploits  of  their  deified  progenitors : 
and  thufl  to  give  an  additional  and  national  in- 
terest to  their  bewitching  fables.  What  a  s]rs- 
tem  did  those  countries  uphold,  when  the  more 
probable  way  to  make  the  people  virtuous,  was 
to  keep  them  ignorant  of  religion !— when  the 
best  way  to  teach  them  their  duty  to  man,  wee 
to  keep  their  duties  out  of  sight. 

It  is  indeed  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  the 
most  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  held 
some  one  great  truth.  Aristotle  maintained  the 
existence  of  a  First  Cause ;  Cicero,  in  opposition 
to  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  acknowledged  a 
superintending  Providence.  Many  of  the  Stoios 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  consummation  of  all 
things  would  be  effected  by  fire.  Yet  every 
philosopher,  however  rationu  in  many  parts  of 
his  system,  not  only  adopted  some  absurdity 
himself,  but  wove  it  into  his  code.  One  believ- 
ed that  the  soul  was  only  a  vapour,  whieh 
was  transmuted  from  body  to  body,  and  was 
to  expiate,  in  the  shape  of  a  brute,  the  sins  it 
had  committed  under  that  of  a  roan.  Another 
affirmed  that  the  soul  was  a  material  substance, 
and  that  matter  was  endowed  with  the  faculties 
of  thought  and  reason.  Others  imagined  every 
star  to  be  a  god.  Some  denied  not  only  a  super- 
intending, but  a  creating  Providence :  insisting 
that  the  world  was  ma£,  withont  any  plan  or 
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coatriTmce,  by  a  ibrluitoiui  oonoourse  of  cer- 
tain particles  of  matter ;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  baman  body  were  not  framed  lor  the 
several  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  acci- 
dentally applied.  One  affirmed  the  eternity  of 
the  world ;  another,  that  we  can  be  certain  of 
nothing,—* that  even  our  own  existence  is  doubt- 
ful. 

A  religion  so  absurd,  which  had  no  basis  even 
in  probability  and  no  attraction  but  what  it  bor- 
rowed from  a  preposterous  fancy,  could  not  sa- 
tisfy the  deep  thinking  philosopher ;  a  philosophy 
abatnise  and  metaphysical  was  not  sufficiently 
accomnKxlated  to  general  use  to  suit  the  people. 
Lactantiua,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  relates, 
that  Socrates  declared  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  human  wisdom.  In  short,  all  were  dissatis- 
ied.  The  wise  had  a  vague  desire  ibr  religion 
which  comprehended  great  objects,  and  had  no- 
ble ends  in  view.  The  people  stood  in  need  of 
a  religion  which  should  bring  relief  to  human 
wants,  and  consolation  to  human  miseries.  They 
wanted  a  simple  way,  proportioned  to  their  com- 

Cwhension ;  a  short  way,  proportioned  to  thmr 
isnre ;  a  living  way,  which  would  give  light  to 
the  oonscienoe  and  support  to  the  mind ;  a  way 
founded,  not  on  speculation,  but  evidence,  which 
should  carry  conversion  to  the  heart  as  well  as 
conviction  to  the  understanding.  Such  a  reli- 
gion Grod  was  preparing  for  them  in  the  Gospel 
of  his  Son.  Christianity  was  calculated  to  sup- 
ply the  exigences  both  of  the' Greeks  and  of  the 
barbarians ;  but  the  former,  though  they  more 
aoknowledged  their  want,  more  slowly  welcomed 
the  relief;  while  the  latter,  thoofih  they  less  felt 
the  one,  nior6  readily  accepted  ue  other. 

Alexander,  though  he  had  the  magnanimity 
to  declare  to  his  illustrious  preceptor,  that  he 
had  rather  excel  in  knowledge  than  in  power, 
yet  blamed  him  for  divulging  to  the  world  those 
■ecrets  in  learning,  which  he  wished  to  confine 
excloaively  to  themselves.  How  woold  be  have 
been  ofiended  with  the  Christian  philosophy, 
which,  though  it  has  mysteries  for  all,  has  no 
■eerets  f^  any !  How  would  he  have  been  o& 
fbided  with  that  bright  hope  of  glory,  which 
would  have  displayed  itself  in  the  same  efful- 
genoe  to  his  meanest  soldier,  as  to  the  conqueror 
of  Persia! 

But  how  woold  both  the  monarch  and  the  phi- 
losopher have  looked  on  a  religion,  which  ailer 
kindling  their  curiosity,  by  intimating  it  had 
greater  things  to  bestow  than  learning  and  em- 
pire, should  dash  their  hi^h  hopes,  by  making 
these  great  things  consist  m  poverty  of  spirit,  in 
being  little  in  their  own  eyes,  in  not -loving  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world. 

But  what  would  they  have  said  to  a  religion 
which  i^aced  human  intellect  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree in  the  scale  of  God*s  gifls ;  and  even  de- 
graded it  from  thence,  when  not  used  to  his 
ff  tory  ?  What  would  they  have  thought  of  a  re- 
figion,  which,  so  far  from  being  sent  exclusively 
to  the  oonqueror  in  arms,  or  Uie  leaders  in  sci- 
enoe,  frankly  declared  at  its  outset,  that  *■  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  were  called,*  which 
prolMsed,  while  it  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
things,  to  send  the  rich  empty  away  ? 

Yet  that  mysterious  Hope  which  Alexander 
declared  was  au  he  kept  fiur  himself,  when  he 


prol\Mely  scattered  kingdoms  among  Us  fkYoaN 
ites, — those  ambiguous  tkaes  which  he  shedf 
because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  that 
deeply  felt,  but  ill  understood  hope,  those  unde- 
fined and  unintelligible  tears,  mark  a  profounder 
feeling  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  a  more  fervent 
panting  after  something  better  than  power  or 
knowledge,  a  more  heart-felt  *  longing  afler  im* 
mortalitv,*  than  almost  anv  express  language 
which  pihiloeophy  has  recorded. 

-*  Learn  of  me*  would  have  been  thought  a  dig- 
nified exordium  for  the  founder  of  a  new  religion 
by  the  masters  of  the  GreoiaB  schools.  But 
when  they  eame  to  the  humbling  motive  of  the 
injunction,  *  for  I  am  meek  and  Jowly  in  heart,' 
how  would  their  expeotatioos  have  been  damped  7 
They  Would  have  thought  it  an  abject  deelara- 
tioB  from  the  lips  of  a  great  taaofaer,  unless  they 
had  understood  that  grand  paradox  of  Chris* 
tianity,  that  lowliness  of  heart  was  amoii^  the 
highest  attainments  to  be  made  by  a  rational 
creature. 

When  they  had  heard  the  beginning  of  that 
animating  interrogation,^- Where  is  me  wise  ? 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  7  methinks 
I  behold  the  whole  portico  and  academy  emu* 
lously  rush  forward  at  an  invitation  so  aUuring, 
at  a  challenge  so  personal ;  but  bow  instinctively 
would  4faey  have  shrunk  back  at  the  repulsive 
question  which  succeeds ;— Hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  7  Yet  woold 
not  Christianity,  well  understood  and  fiuthfuHy 
received,  have  taught  these  exalted  spirits,  that, 
to  look  down  upon  what  is  humsnly  great,  imn 
loftier  attainment  than  to  look  up  to  it  7 

Would  it  not  have  carried  a  sMitiment  te  the 
heart  of  Alexander,  a  system  to  the  mind  of 
Aristotle,  which  their  respective,  thoogh  dtffiur- 
ently  pursued,  careers  of  ambition  utteriy  fiuled 
of  furnishing  to  either  7 

Reason,  even  by  those  who  possessed  it  in  the 
highest  perfectioo,  as  it  gave  no  adeqiiate  view 
even  «f  natural  religion,  so  it  made  no  adequate 
provision  for  correct  morals.  The  attempt  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  above  the  reach  of  homan 
powers.  *  God  maniftsted  in  the  fleshy— He  whe 
was  not  only  true,  but  Tbb  TauTB,  and  who 
taught  the  truth  as  *  one  iiaving  anthority,**— 
was  alone  competent  to  this  rn^i  work.  The 
duty  of  submission  to  IMvine  Power  was  to  the 
multitude  more  inteUinUe,  than  the  intricate 
deductions  of  reason.  That  God  is,  and  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  seek  him ;  that  Jesos  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  make  a 
compendious  summary  both  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion ;  they  are  propositions  which 
carry  their  own  explanation,  disentangled  fhm 
thoee  trains  of  argument,  which,  as  ftw  coold 
have  been  brought  to  comprehend,  perhaps  it 
was  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  philoeopher  ne- 
ver to  have  proposed  them. 

The  most  skilful  dialectician  coold  only  rea- 
son  on  known  principles ;  but  without  the  super- 
induction  of  revealed  religion,  he  could  only, 
with  all  his  efibrts,  and  they  have  been  prodt- 
^ious,  fumbh  *  ruin,*  but  not  *  arms.'  Lc^ic  ie 
mdeed  a  powerful  weapon  to  ftnoe,  but  not  to 
fight  with ;  that  which  is  a  conqueror  in  the 
schools  is  impotent  in  the  field.  It  is  powerfiil 
to  refhte  a  tophiam,  bat  weak  to  repel  a  tempta- 
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tioB.  It  may  defeat  an  opponent  made  np  like 
iCielf  of  pure  iateUect ;  1i»at  ia  no  match  for  to 
evbatantia!  an  aseailant  as  moral  evil.  I*  yields 
to  the  onmt,  when  the  antagonists  are  fnrioas 
paaeions  and  headstrong  appetites.  It  can  make 
nsnecessriil  thmet  against  an  opinion,  bat  is  loo 
fteUe  to '  poU  down  the  strong  holds  of  sin  and 
Sattn^* 

I^  throogh  the  strength  of  human  corruption, 
the  restraining  power  of  I>ivine  grace  is  stiU  too 
frequently  resisted,— if  the  offered  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  still  loo  frequently  quenched,  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  mankind,  when  that 
graee  was  not  made  known,  when  that  light  was 
not  fully  revealed,  when  *  darkness  covered  the 
«arth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people?*  But 
under  the  clear  illumination  of  evangelical  truth, 
cfery  precept  becomes  a  principle,  every  argu- 
ment a  motive,  every  direction  a  duty,  every 
doctrine  a  law ;  and  why  7  Beanue  tkua  §aiA 
tktlard. 

Christianity,  however,  is  not  merely  a  religion 
of  authority ;  the  soundest  reason  embraces  most 
ooofidsntly  what  the  most  explicit  revelation  has 
taught,  and  the  deepest  inqoirer  is  usually  the 
most  convinced  Chrutian.  The  reason  of  pbi- 
kaophy,  is  a  disputing  reason,  that  of  Christiani- 
ty, an  obeying  reason.  The  glory  of  the  pagan 
Mitgion  consisted  in  virtuous  sentimente,  tlie 
gkiry  of  the  Christian  in  the  pardon  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  sin.  The  humble  Christian  may  say 
with  one  of  the  ancient  Fathers* — I  will  not 
glory  because  I  am  righteous,  but  because  I  am 
ladeemed. 


CHAP.  II. 

On  ike  HUfrical  writerwofihe  Niw  TutamenL 

Amono  the  innumerable  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  there  is  one  of  so  rare  and  ea- 
tiaordinary  a  nature,  sa  might  of  itwlf  suffice  to 
oarry  oonvietion  to  the  mind  of  every  nnpreju- 
diced  inquirer,  evtfn  if  thia  proof  were  not  an- 
oompanied  by  auch  a  ebud  of  concurring  teeti- 


^  Tbi9  aaored  volume  is  composed  by  a  vast  va- 
riaty  of  writers,  men  of  every  difibrent  rank  and 
oonditinn,  of  every  diversity  of  character  and 
tarn  of  mind :  the  monarch  and  the  plebian,  the 
illiterato  and  the  learned,  the  foremost  in  talent 
and  the  moderately  gifted  in  natural  advantages, 
the  historian  and  the  legislator,  the  orator  and 
the  poet,— each  had  his  immediate  vocation, 
eaeh  his  peculiar  province :  some  prophets,  some 
•poetles,  some  evangeliste,  living  in  ages  remote 
from  each  other,  under  different  mom  of  civil 
government,  under  different  dispensations  of  the 
iNvine  economy,  filling  a  period  of  time  which 
reached  fVom  the  first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to 
ito  meridian  radiance.  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  the  ]|w  and  the  gospel ;  the  prophete 
predicting  evento,  and  the  evaogeliste  recording 
them ;  the  doctrinal  yet  didactic  epistolary  writers 
and  he  who  closed  the  Sacred  Canon  in  the  apo- 
oalyptic  vision ; — all  these  fbmished  their  re- 
Bpeoive  portions,  and  yet  all  tolly  with  a  dove* 
taikd  ooneepondenco ;  all  the  difibrent  niate- 
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are  Joined  with  a  oompleteneis  the  most 
satisfiietory,  with  an  agreement  the  most  ineon- 
trovertible. 

This  instance  of  uniformity  without  design^ 
of  agreement  without  contrivance ;  thia  oonais* 
tency  maintained  throufh  a  long  seriee  of  agea, 
arithout  a  possibility  of  ue  ordinary  methoda  for 
conducting  such  a  plan ;  these  unparalleled  con- 
grujties,  these  unexampled  coinci^enoea,  fyna 
altogether  a  apeeies  of  evidence,  of  which  there 
is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  all  the  other 
books  in  the  world. 

All  these  variously  gifted  writers  here  enu- 
merated, concur  in  this  grand  peculiarity,  that 
all  have  the  same  end  in  view,  all  are  pointing 
to  the  same  object,  all,  without  any  projectra 
colluaion,  are  advancing  the  same  scheme ;  each 
brings  in  his  several  continpfent,  without  anv 
apparent  oonaideration  how  it  may  unite  with 
the  portions  brought  by  other  contributora,  with, 
out  anj^  spirit  of  accommodation«  without  any 
visible  intention  to  make  out  a  case,  without  in- 
deed any  actual  resemblance,  more  than  thai 
every  separate  portion  being  derived  fWm  tho 
same  spring,  each  must  be  governed  by  one 
common  principle,  and  that  principle  being 
Truth  itsd^  roust  naturally  and  consentaneously 
produce  assimilation,  OMifcrmity,  agreement 
What  can  we  conclude  from  all  this,*  but  what 
is  indeed  the  ineviteble  conclusion,— «  condn- 
sion  which  forces  iteelf  on  the  mind,  and  com* 
pels  the  submission  of  the  understanding ;  that 
all  this,  under  diffiirencee  of  administration,  ie 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  great,  Omniscient, 
and  Eternal  Spirit 

If,  however,  from  the  general  unafbrmity  of 
plan,  visible  throughout  the  whole  Sacred  Ca* 
non,  resulta  one  of  the  most  cogent  and  com* 
plete  argumente  fi>r  ito  Divine  original,  othera 
will  also  rise  fh>m  ite  mode  of  execution,  ite  pe- 
culiar diversities,  and  some  other  circumstanoea 
attending  it,  not  so  easily  brought  under  one 
aingle  point  of  view. — Doea  it  not  look  aa  if  Al- 
mighty Wisdom  refused  to  divide  the  glory  of 
his  revelation  with  man,  when,  passing  by  the 
shining  lights  of  the  pagan  world.  He  choee,  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  to  make  use  of 
men  of  ordinary  endowmente,  men  possessing 
the  usual  dtfecte  and  prejudicee  of  peraons  so 
educated  and  ao  circumstanced  ?  Not  only  tha 
other  immediate  followers,  but  even  the  biogra- 
phera  of  Christ,  were  persons  of  no  distinguiraed 
abilitiea.  Integrity  was  almost  their  sde,  as  it 
were  the  meet  requisite  qualification.  On  thia 
point  it  is  not  too  much  to  maintain,  that  the 
writings  of  each  of  theae  men  are  not  only  ao 
consistent  with  eaclkother,  but  also  with  them- 
selves, as  to  offer,  individually,  as  well  aa  aggre- 
gately, a  proof  of  their  own  veracity,  aa  weU  aa 
of  the  truth  itself. 

Had  they,  however,  all  reoordedimifermly  the 
same  more  inconsiderable  particulars ;  had  there 
not  been  thai'  natural  diversity,  that  incidental 
variation,  obeervable  in  all  other  hiatorians  ;— 
had  not  onie  preserved  passages  which  the  othera 
overlooked,  some  recording  more  of  the  actiona 
of  Jeeus,  othera  treasuring  up  mora  of  his  dia- 
courses ;  some  particularizing  the  ciroumatancea 
of  hia  birth ;  others  only  referring  to  it  aa  a  fiid 
not  requiring  freah  authentication;  anoCheragain 
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plainly  a'dverting  to  it  by  *  the  Word  that  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ;'  and  adding  a 
new  circamstance  by  citing  the  testimony  of  the 
Baptist  to  *  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  ;* — ^in  short,  had  there  been 
in  the  several  relations  not  mere  consistency, 
but  positiTo  identity,  then,  not  only  the  fidelity 
of  the  writers  would  have  been  questionable,  and 
concert  and  design  justly  have  been  suspected, 
but  we  should  in  effect  have  had  only  the  testi- 
mony of  one  Gospel  instead  of  four. 

But  to  pass  to  other  evidences  of  tnith.-^The 
manner  in  which  these  writers  speak  of  them- 
selves, is  at  once  aproof  of  their  humility  and 
of  their  veracity,  liie  conversion  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew is  slightly  related  by  himself  and  in  the 
most  modest  ternuk  He  simply  says,  speaking 
in  the  third  person ;  *  Jesus  saw  a  man  named 
Matthew,  and  saith  unto  him,  Follow  me :  and 
he  arose  and  folbwed  him :  and  as  Jesus  sat  at 
meat  in  the  house,  many  publicans  and  sinners 
€ame  and  sat  down  with  him.**  Not  a  word  is 
•aid  of  a  sacrifice  so  honourable  to  himself,  and 
•o  generously  reoorded  by  Saint  Luke  in  those 
words,  he  Uft  all,  and  followed  him ;  not  a  word 
of  the  situation  he  renounced  at  the  first  call  of 
the  Master,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  lu- 
crative, ftom  *  the  great  feast  he  made  fi>r  him 
in  his  own  house,  and  the  great  company  of 
publicans  and  others  who  sat  down  with  him.*t 
Saint  Luke  relates  only  his  hospitality ;  Saint 
Matthew,  as  if  to  abase  himself  the  more,  de- 
scribes  only  the  sinners  which  made  up  his  so- 
ciety prvvious  to  his  conversion. 

These  sober  recorders  of  events  the  most  asto- 
nishing, are  never  carried  away  by  the  circum- 
stances they  relate,  into  any  pomp  of  diction, 
into  any  use  of  superlatives.'  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  Gospel  a  single  interjection, 
Bor  an  exclamation,  nor  any  artifice  to  call  the 
readers  attention  to  the  marvels  of  which  the 
relaters  were  the  witnesses.  Absorbed  in  their 
holy  task,  no  alien  idea  presents  itself  to  their 
mind :  the  object  before  them  fills  it.  They 
never  digress,  are  never  called  away  by  the  so- 
licitations of  vanity,  or  the  suggestions  of  cnri- 
'osity.  No  image  starts  up  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion.  There  is  indeed,  in  the  Gospels,  much 
imagery,  much  allusion,  much  allegory,  but 
they  proceed  (\rom  their  Lord,  and  are  recorded 
as  his.  The  writers  never  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  events.  They  leave  circumstances  to 
make  their  own  impression,  instead  of  helning 
out  the  reader  by  any  reflections  of  their  own. 
They  always  feel  the  holy  tronnd  on  which 
they  stand.  They  preserve  tne  gravity  of  his- 
tory and  the  severity  of  truth,  without  enlarging 
the  outline  or  swelling  the  expression. 

The  Evangelists  all  agree  in  this  most  une- 
quivocal  character  if  veracity,  that  of  criminat- 
ing themselves.  They  record  their  own  errors 
and  offences  with  the  same  siigplicity  with 
which  they  relate  the  miracles  and  sufierings 
of  their  iJord.  Indeed  their  dolness,  mistakes, 
and  failings  are  so  intimately  blended  with  his 
history,  by  •  their  continual  demands  upon  his 
patience  and  forbearance,  as  to  make  no  incon- 
siderable or  unimportant  part  of  iL 


•  Mattbew,  ch.  iz. 


t  St.  Luke,  eb.  v. 


This  fidelity  is  equally  amiable  both  in  th« 
composition,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  book  which  every  where  testifies 
against  those  whose  history  it  contains,  and  not 
seldom  against  the  relators  themselves.  The  ao> 
thor  of  die  Pentateuch  proclaims,  in  the  most 
pointed  terms,  the  ingratitude  of  the  chosen 
people  towards  God.  He  prophesies  that  they 
will  go  on  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  of- 
fences, calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against 
them  that  he  has  delivered  his  own  soul,  de* 
dares  that  as  they  have  worshipped  gods  which 
were  no  gods,  God  will  punish  them  by  calling 
a  people  who  were  no  people.  Yet  this  book,  so 
disgraoeAil  to  their  national  character,  this  re- 

Sister  of  their  own  ofibnces,  they  would  rather 
ie  than  lose.  *  This,*  says  the  admirable  Pas- 
cal, *  is  an  instance  of  integrity  which  has  no 
example  in  the  world,  no  root  in  nature.  In  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel,  therefore,  these  pa^ 
rallel,  these  unequalled  instances  of  sincerity, 
are  incontrovertible  prooft  of  the  truth  of  both. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  which  was 
to  be  made  should  owe  nothing  to  the  skill,  but 
every  thing  to  the  veracity  of  $e  writers.  They 
never  tried  to  improve  upon  the  doctrines  or  the 
requirements  of  their  Master,  by  mixing  their 
own  wisdom  with  them.Though  their  views  were 
not  clear,  their  obedience  was  implicit.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  mere  mechanical  obedience,  but 
an  undispnting  submission  to  the  Divine  teach- 
ing. Even  at  the  glorious  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, their  amazement  did  not  get  the  bet^ 
ter  of  their  fidelity.  There  was  no  vain  impa- 
tience to  disclose  the  wonders  which  had  passed, 
and  of  which  they  had  been  allowed  the  honour 
of  being  witnesses.  Though  they  inserted  it 
afterwards  in  their  narrations,  *they,  as  they 
were  commanded,  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man 
in  those  days  what  they  had  seen.' 

The  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  never  vio- 
lated ;  there  is  even  no  panegyric  on  the  magQst 
person  they  commemorate,  not  a  single  epithet 
of  commendation.  When  they  mention  an  ex- 
traordinary  efifect  of  his  divine  eloquence,  it  is 
history,  not  eulogy,  that  speaks.  They  say  no-- 
thing  of  their  own  admiration ;  it  is  *Me  pe9pU 
who  were  astonished  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.'  Again,  it 
was  *  the  miuitUudet  marvelled,  saying,  it  was 
never  so  seen  in  Israel.'  Again,  it  was  the 
qfieen,  not  the  writer,  who  said,  *  never  man 
spake  like  this  man.' 

In  recording  the  most  stupendons^yenta,  ws 
are  never  called  to  an  exhibition  of  their  own 
pity,  or  their  own  admiration.  In  relating  the 
most  soul-moving  circumstance,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  be  pathetic,  no  aim  to  work  up  tho 
fbelings  of  the  reader,  no  appeal  to  his  sympathy, 
no  studied  finish,  no  elaborate  exd«ement  Jesus 
wept ;— no  comment  He  is  hungry ;— no  com- 
passion escape»  them.  He  is  transfigured  ;^ 
no  expression  of  astonishment  He  is  agonised ; 
— ^the  narrative  does  not  rise  in  emphasis.  He 
is  betrayed ; — no  execration  to  the  betrayer.  He 
is  condemned ; — fto  animadversions  on  the  ini- 
quitous judge ;  while  their  own  denial  and  de- 
sertion are  faithfully  reoorded.  He  expires  ^— 
no  remark  on  the  tremendous  catastrophe,  no 
display  of  their  pwn  sorrow.    Facts  alone  sop- 
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ply  the  void ;  and  what  fiicts  7  The  earth  qoaket, 
the  sun  is  eclipied,  the  graves  give  up  their 
dead.  In  such  a  history,  it  is  very  true,  fidelity 
was  praise,  fact  was  glory.  And  yet,  i^  on  the 
one  hand,  there  were  no  need  of  the  rhetorician's 
art  to  embellish  the  tale,  what  mere  rhetoricians 
could  have  abstained  from  using  it  ? 

Thus,  it  seems  obvious,  that  unlettered  men 
were  appointed  to  this  great  work,  in  order  that 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  might  not  be  suspect- 
ed of  owing  any  thing  to  natural  ability,  or  to 
splendid  attainment  This  •>  arrangement  while 
it  proves  the  astonishing  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity to  have  been  caused  by  its  own  energy, 
serves  to  remove  every  just  suspicion  of  the  con- 
trivance of  fraud,  the  collusions  of  interest,  or 
the  artifices  of  invention. 

Had  the  first  apostles  been  men  of  genius, 
they  might  have  injured  the  purity  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  bringing  their  ingenuity  into  \U — ^Had 
they  been  men  of  learning,  they  might  have  im- 
ported from  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
each  from  his  own  sect,  some  of  its  peculiar  in- 
fusions, and  t)ius  have  vitiated  the  simplicity  of 
(he  Gospel.  Had  they  been  critics  and  philoso- 
phers, there  might  have  been  endless  debates 
which  part  of  Christianity  was  the  power  of 
God,  and  which  the  result  of  man's  wisdom. 
Thus,  though  corruptions  soon  crept  into  the 
church,  yet  no  impurities  could  reach  the  Gos- 
pel itsel£  Some  of  its  teachers  became  hereti- 
cal, but  the  pure  word  remained  unadulterated. 
However,  the  philosophizing  or  the  Judaizing 
teachers  might  subsequently  infuse  their  own 
errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the  Gospel  pre- 
served ita  own  integrity.  They  might  mislead 
their  followers,  but  they  could  not  deteriorate 
the  New  Testement 

It  required  diiferent  gifls  to  promulgate  and 
to  maintain  Christianity.  The  Evangeliste  did 
Dot  so  much  attempt  to  argue  the  truth  of  the 
Redeemer's  doctrines,  as  practically 'to  prove 
that  they  were  of  Divine  origin.  If  called  on 
ibr  a  defence,  they  worked  a  miracle.  If  they 
could  not  produce  a  cogent  argument,  they  could 
produce  a  paralytic  walking.  If  they  could  not 
open  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced,  they  could  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind:  Soeh  attestetion  was  to 
the  eye-witnesses,  argument  the  most  unan- 
Bwersble.  The  most  illiterate  persons  oould 
judge  of  this  species  of  evidence  so  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  He  could  know  whether  he  saw 
a  sick  man  restored  to  life  by  a  word,  or  a  lame 
man  toke  up  his  bed  and  walk,  or  one  who  had 
been  dead  four  days,  instantly  obey  the  call — 
*  Lazarus,  come  forth !'  About  a  sentiment  there 
might  be  a  diversity  of  suffrages ;  about  an  ac 
tion  which  all  saw,  all  could  entertain  but  one 
opinion.  The  caviller  might  have  refuted  a  syl- 
logysm,  and  a  fallacy  might  have  imposed  on 
the  multitude,  but  no  sophistry  could  counteract 
occular  demonstration. 

Bat  as  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  so  he  never 
employs  irrelevant  instrumente  or  superfluous 
means.  He  therefore  did  not  see  fit  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  a  perpetual  miraclb  to  maintain  and 
carry  on  that  church  which  he  had  thought  pro- 
per to  esUblish  by  miraculous  powers.  When, 
therefore,  the  GJospel  was  immotebly  fixed  on 
its  own  eternal  basis,  and  ite  truth  unimpeach- 


aUy  settled  by  the  auflieotSc  testimony  of  ao 
many  eye  witnesses  to  the  life,  death,  and  re- 
surrection of  Jesus ;  a  writer  was  brought  for- 
ward, contemporary,  but  not  connected  with 
them.  Not  only  was  he  not  confederate  with 
the  first  instituters  of  Christianity ;  but  so  im- 
placably  hostile  was  he  to  them,  that  he  had  as- 
sisted at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr. 

As  the  attestetion  of  one  notorious  enemy  in 
favour  of  a  cause,  is  considered  equivalent  to 
that  of  many  friends ;  thus  did  this  distinguish- 
ed adversary  seem  to  be  raised  up  to  confirm 
and  ratify  all  the  truths  he  had  so  furiously  op- 
posed ;  to  become  the  most  able  advocate  of  the 
cause  he  had  reprobated,  the  nrioet  powerful 
champion  of  the  Saviour  he  had  vilified.  He  was 
raised  op  to  unfold  more  at  large  those  doctrines 
which  oould  not  be  so  explicitly  developed  in 
the  historical  portions,  while  an  immediate  re- 
velation from  heaven  supplied  to  him  the  actual 
opportunities  and  advantages  wbich  the  Evan- 
geliste had  enjoyed.  Nothing  short  of  such  a 
Divine  communication  could  have  placed  Saint 
Paul  on  a  level  with  the  other  aposUes ;  had  he 
been  Uught  of  man,  he  must  have  been  inforior 
to  those  who  were  teught  of  Jesus. 

For  Saint  Paul  had  not  the  honour  to  be  the 
personal  disciple  of  his  Lord.  His  conversion 
and  preaching  were  subsequent  to  the  illumine^ 
tion  of  the  Gospel;  an  intimation  possibly,  that 
though  revelation  and  human  learning  should 
not  be  considered  as  sharing  between  them  the 
work  of  spiritual  instruction,  yet  that  human 
learning^  might  henceforward  beoome  a  valuable 
adjunct,  and  a  most  soiteble,  though  subordinate 
accessory  in  mainteining  the  cause  of  that  Di- 
vine truth  which  it  had  no  hand  in  esteblishing. 

The  ministry  of  Paol  was  not  to  be  circum- 
scribed, as  that  of  his  immediate  precursors  had 
been,  by  the  narrow  limite  of  the  Jewis  ohuroh. 
As  he  was  designated  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 
Grentiles,  as  he  was  to  bear  his  testimony  before 
rulers  and  scholars;  as  he  was  to  carry  hb  mis- 
sion  into  the  presence  of  *  kings,  and  not  be 
ashamed,'— it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom,  which 
always  fite  the  instrument  to  the  work,  and  the 
talent  to  the  exigence,  to  accommodate  most 
exactly  the  endowmento  of  Paul  to  the  demands 
that  would  be  made  upon  them ;  and  as  Divine 
Providence  caused  Moses  to  acquire  in  Egypt 
the  learning  which  was  to  prepare  him  for  the 
legislator  of  a  people  so  differently  circumstanc- 
ed, it  pleased  the  same  Infinite  Wisdom  to  con- 
vey to  Paul,  through  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish 
teacher,  the  knowledge  he  was  to  employ  for 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  adapt  his  varied  acquire- 
ments to  the  various  ranks,  characters,  preju- 
dices, and  local  circumstences  of  those  before 
whom  he  was  to  advocate  the  nobleet  cause  ever 
assigned  to  man. 

Of  all  these  providential  advanUges  he  avail- 
ed himself  with  a  wisdom,  aptness,  and  «ppro- 
priateness.  Without  a  parallel ;— a  wisdom  de- 
rived  fh>m  that  Divine  Spirit  which  guided  all 
his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions :  and  with  a 
teachableness  which  demonstrated  thai  he  was 
never  ditobedUnt  to  the  heavenhf  vinon. 

Indeed  it  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  principles  of  Christianity  are 
not  unattainable,  nor  ite  precepts  imprafltioMb, 
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that  tin  New  TaUuneBt  should  in  mne  part, 
preaeot  to  ua  a  Aill  exemplification  of  ita  doc- 
trines and  of  its  spirit ;  that  they  should  to  pro- 
dttoe  their  practical  effect,  be  embodied  in  a 
ftrm  parelj  human,— ibr  the  character  of  the 
founder  of  ita  reUgion  is  deified  humanity.  Did 
the  Scriptures  present  no  such  exhibition,  infi- 
delity  might  have  availed  itself  of  the  omission, 
&r  the  purpose  of  asserting  that  Christianity 
was  only  a  bright  chimera,  a  beautiful  fiction 
of  the  imagination ;  and  Plato's  fair  idea  might 
have  been  brought  into  competition  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  St  Paul  is  ex- 
hibited a  portrait  which  not  only  illustrates  its 
Divine  truth,  but  establishes  its  moral  efficacy ; 
a  portrait  entirely  free  firom  any  distortion  in 
the  drawing,  fi-om  any  extravagance  in  the  co- 
louring. 

It  is  the  representation  of  a  man  struggling 
with  the  sins  and  infirmities  natural  to  man  ; 

Jet  habitually  triuiopbing  over  them '  by  that 
Kvine  grace  which  had  first  rescued  him  from 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  unbelief* — It  represents 
him  resisting,  not  only  such  temptations  as  are 
common  to  men,  but  surmounting  trials  to  which 
no  other  man  was  ever  called ;  furnishing  in  his 
whole  practice  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  mo- 
del;  abowing  every  where  in  bis  writings,  that 
the  same  omrs^  the  same  supports,  the  same 
victories,  are  tendered  to  every  suffisring  child 
of  mortality,— that  the  waters  of  eternal  life  are 
not  restricted  to  prophets  and  apostles,  but  are 
oiibred  fieely  to  every  one  that  thirsteth— ofiered 
without  money  and  without  price. 


CHAP.  III. 

On  the  episfeZary  wriUnofihe  New  TVttameiil, 
particularly  St»  PauL 

Can  the  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  who  has 
followed  the  much  enduring  hero  of  the  Odys- 
sey with  growing  delight  and  increasing  sym- 
pathy, though  in  a  work  of  fiction,  through  all 
his  wanderings,  peruse  with  inferior  interest  the 
genuine  voyages  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
over  nearly  the  same  seas  7  The  fabulous  ad- 
venturer, once  landed,  and  saft  on  the  shores 
of  his  own  Ithica,  the  reader's  mind  is  satisfied 
for  the  object  of  his  anxiety  is  at  rest  But  hot 
so  ends  the  tale  ofthe  Christian  hero.  Whoever 
dosed  Saint  Luke's  narrative  of  the  diversified 
events  of  Saint  Paul's  travels ;  whoever  accom- 
panied  him  with  the  interest  his  history  de. 
mands,  from  the  commencement  of  his  trials  at 
Damascus  to  his  last  deliverance  from  ship, 
wreck,  and  left  him  freaehing  in  Me  oum  Jdred 
house  at  iZome,  without  feeling  as  if  he  had  ab- 
ruptly lost  sight  of  some  one  very  dear  to  him, 
without  sorrowing  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more,  without  indulging  a  wish  that  the  in- 
teroourse  could  have  been  carried  on  to  the  end, 
though  that  end  were  martyrdom. 

Such  readers,  and  perhaps  only  such,  will  re- 
joicc  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  this  very 
ehUfeet  of  the  Apoetiee;  not  indeed  in  the  com- 
munication of  subsequent  facts,  but  of  important 
prineiploei  not  in  the  recordsof  the  Uogi^er, 


bat  in  the  dodtrinetf  ofthe  saint  In  fact,  to  the 
history  of  Paul  in  the  Sacred  Oracles  succeed 
his  Epistles.  And  these  Epistles,  as  if  through 
design,  open  with  that  'to  the  beloved  of  God 
call^  to  be  saints'  in  that  very  city,  the  men- 
tion of  his  residence  in  which  concludes  the 
preceding  narrative. 

Had  the  Sacred  Canon  closed  with  the  evan- 
^fical  narrations,  had  it  not  been  determined 
m  the  counsels  of  Divine  Wisdom,  that  a  sub- 
sequent portion  of  inspired  Scripture  in  another 
form,  should  have  been  added  to  the  historical 
portions,  that  the  Epistles  should  have  conveyed 
to  us  the  results  of  the  mission  and  the  death 
of  Christ,  how  immense  would  have  been  the 
disadvantage,  and  how  irreparable  the  kes: 
May  we  presume  to  add,  how  much  less  perfect 
would  have  been  our  view  of  the  scheme  of 
Christianity,  had  the  New  Testament  been  cnr- 
tailed  of  this  important  portion  of  religious  and 
practical  instruction.  - 

We  should  indeed  have  felt  the  same  adoring 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  the  Redeemer,  lofS, 
we  should  have  been  in  comparative  ignorance 
ofthe  events  consequent  upon  his  resurrection. 
We  should  have  been  totally  at  a  lose  to  know 
how  and  by  whom  the  first  Christian  churches 
were  founded ;  how  they  were  conducted,  and 
what  was  their  progress.  We  should  have  had 
but  a  slender  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
Christianity  was  planted,  and  how  wonderfully 
it  flourished  in  the  heathen  soiL  Above  aU,  we 
should  have  been  deprived  of  that  dirine  instruc- 
tion, equally  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
which  the  Epistles  abound;  or,  which  would 
have  been  worse  than  ignorance,  uninspired 
men,  fanatics,  or  impostors  would  have  attacihed 
to  the  Grospel  their  glosses,  conceits,  errcMrs,  sad 
misinterpretations. — We  should  have  been  turn- 
ed over  for  information  to  some  of  those  spun* 
ons  gospels,  and  more  than  doubtful  epistles,  of 
whi&  mention  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  e& 
clesiastical  history.  What  attempts  might  have 
been  made  bv  such  writers,  to  amuse  curiosity 
with  a  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  persons  na- 
med in  the  New  Testament !  How  might  they 
have  misled  us  by  unprofitable  details  of  the 
Virrin  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  <^  Arimathea ! 

What  legends  miffhthave  been  invented,  what 
idoUtry  even  mightnave  been  incorporated  with 
the  true  worship  of  God ;  what  false  history  ap- 
pended to  the  authentic  record !  Not  only  is  the 
Divine  Wisdom  manifest  in  carrying  on  through 
the  Epbtles  a  ocmfirmation  of  the  Sjpirit  and 

Ewer  of  Christianit|r,  but  the  same  design  is  no 
w  apparent  in  dosing  the  book  with  the  Apo- 
calypse,— a  writing  which  contains  the  testi- 
mony o£  the  last  surviving  disciple  of  Jesus  is 
extreme  old  a|[e,  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  providentially  preserved  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Gospel  from  innovations 
which  were  beginning  to  corrupt  it 

The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  would  in- 
deed have  remained  perfect  in  themselves,  even 
without  the  Epistles ;  but  never  could  its  truths 
have  been  so  cleanly  understood,  or  its  doctrines 
so  fully  developed,  as  they  now  are.  Our  Sa- 
viour himself  intimated,  that  there  would  be  a 
more  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  his  doc- 
trines, afUr  he  had  ceased  to  dehver  them,  than 
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tbera  WIS  «t  the  time.  How  indeed  oould  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  of  pardon  throogh 
his  blood,  have  been  eo  explicitly  aot  forth  dar- 
ing  hb  lift,  ae  they  afterwards  were  in  the 
Epistles,  especially  in  those  of  St  Paol. 

Saint  Lake,  in  the  opening  of  the  Acts  of  tho 
Apostles,  referring  the  friend  to  whom  he  in- 
ecribes  it,  to  his  *  former  Treatise  of  all  that 
Jesus  began  to  do,  and  to  teach,  till  he  was 
taken  ap,  after  that  he  had  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  commandment  to  the  Apostles* 
■eems  plainly  to  indicate  that  the  doing  and 
the  teaming  were  to  be  carried  on  by  them.  All 
their  doabts  were  at  len^  removed.  They  had 
now  a  plenary  conviction  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ^spereon,  and  of  the  digni^  of  his  mis- 
■ion.  They  had  now  witnessMi  his  glorious  re- 
■orreetion  and  ascension,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghoet  Thev  had  attained  the  fullest  as- 
norance  of  the  troths  they  were  to  proclaim,  and 
liad  had  time  to  aoqaire  the  coropletest  certainty 
of  their  moral  efficacy  on  the  heart  and  lilb. 

It  was  therefore  ordained  by  that  Wisdom 
which  cannot  err,  that  the  Apoetles,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should)  work  up  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  anterior  Scriptures  into  a 
more  systematic  form : — that  they  should  more 
fully  unfold  their  doctrines,  extract  the  essence 
of  their  separate  maxims,  collect  the  scattered 
rays  of  spiritual  light  into  a  focus ;  snd  blend 
the  whole  into  one  eomplete  body. 

The  Epistles,  therefore,  are  an  estimable  ap* 
pendix  to  the  Evangelists.  The  memoir,  which 
oontains  the  actions  of  the  Apostles,  the  work 
of  an  Evangelist  also,  stands  between  these  two 
jmrtions  of  me  New  Testament  Thus,  no  chasm 
u  left,  and  the  important  eventi  which  this  con- 
necting link  supplies — ^particularly  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  emblematic  vision  of 
Saint  Peter,  and  the  conversion  and  apostleship 
of  Saint  Paul^ — naturally  prepare  the  mind  for 
that  lull  and  complete  commentary  on  the  his- 
torical  books,  which  the  Epistles,  more  especial- 
If  those  of  Saint  Paul,  present  to  us. 
.  St  Paul  was  favoured  with  a  particular  reve- 
lation,  a  personal  disclosure  to  him  of  the  truths 
with  which  the  other  diMiples  were  previously 
moquainted.  This  special  distinction  placed  Paul 
on  a  level  with  his  precursors.  Though,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  added  nothing  to  the  Gospel  re- 
velation, and  in  point  of  doctrine  he  only  gave  a 
larger  exposition  of  truths  previously  communi- 
cated, of  duties  already  enjoined,  yet  here  was 
the  warrant  of  his  teaching,  the  broad  seal  of  his 
apostleship.  And  unless  we  fall  into  the  gross 
error  of  insisting  that  the  Epistles  in  general 
would  not  equalW  be  given  by  inspiration  with 
« other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  I  see  not 
bow  any  can  withhold,  fh>m  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paol  in  particular,  that  reverence  which  they 
profess  toentertain  for  the  entire  letter  of  reve- 
lation. 

It  is  a  hardship  to  which  all  writers  on  sub- 
jeote  exclusively  religious  are  liable,  that  if, 
while  they  are  warmly  pressing  some  great  and 
important  point,  they  omit  at  the  same  time,  to 
urge  vme  other  point  of  great  moment  also, 
which  they  equally  believe,  but  which  they  can- 
not  in  that  connexion  introduce  without  break- 
ing  in  on  their  immediate  train  of  argument, 
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they  are  accuied  of  rejecting  what  they  are 
obliged  to  overlook,  though  in  ita  proper  plane 
they  have  repeatedly  insisted  upon  that  verr 
truth ;  nay,  though  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
writings  shows  their  equal  faith  in  the  doctrine 
they  are  said  to  have  neglected.  To  this  disin- 
genuous treatment,  amongst  other  more  serioos 
attacks  upon  his  character,  no  author  has  been 
more  obnoxious  than  the  Apoetle  Paul.  It  has 
been  often  intimated,  that  in  dwelling  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  he  has  not  ur^ed 
with  sufficient  frequency  and  energy  the  im- 
portance ef  Christian  practice.  He  seems  him- 
self to  have  foreseen  the  probability  of  this  re- 
proach, and  has  accordingly  provided  against 
the  consequence  that  would  be  drawn  fhxn  hie 
positions,  if  taken  separately.  It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  cite  the  passages  in  which  he  is 
continually  defondinj^  his  doctrine  against  theee 
anticipated  misrepresenUtions.  Among  other 
modes  of  refuUtion,  he  sometimes  statee  theee 
false  chargee  in  the  way  of  iliterrogatories :  *  Do 
we  make  void  the  law  through  faith  7*  And  not 
contented  with  the  solemn  negative,  *  God  for- 
bid !*  he  adds  a  positive  affirmative  to  the  con- 
trary :  *  Yea  we  eatabliah  the  law.'  In  a  similar 
manner  he  is  beforehand  with  his  censors  in  de- 
nying the  expected  charge — ^*  Shall  we  eontinue 
in  sin  that  mce  may  abound  7*  and  he  obtesto 
the  same  Almighty  name  to  his  opposite  prac- 
tice. Readers,  of  different  views,  are  without 
ceasing,  on  the  watoh  to  toke  advantege  of  all 
the  epistolary  writers  in  this  respect,  while  the 
fair  method  would  surely  be  to  form  the  ffeneral 
judgment,  from  the  whole  tenor  and  collective 
spirit  of  their  writings. 

But  it  has  been  argued  with  still  greater  bold- 
ness, that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  disciple. — Granted. 
But  his  miraculous  conversion  entitled  him  to 
the  confidence,  which  some  men  more  willingly 
place  in  thoee  who  were.  This  event  is  sub- 
stantially recorded  by  Saint  Luke :  as  if  be  fore- 
saw the  distrust  which  mi^ht  hereafter  arise,  be 
has  added  to  his  first  relation,  in  the  9th  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  two  several  reporte  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstence  made  by  Saint  Paul  himself  first  to 
the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  Festus  and  Agrippa. 
As  Luke  has  recorded  this  astonishing  foot  three 
several  times,  we  are  not  left  to  depend  for  ite 
truth  entirely  on  Saint  Paul's  own  frequent  al» 
lusions  to  it 

Much  suspicion  of  this  great  Apoetle  is  avow- 
edly grounded  on  the  remark  of  Saint  Peter, 
who  m  adverting  to  his  *  beloved  brother  Paul,' 
observes,  that  *  in  his  Epistles  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  who  are  un- 
steble  and  unlearned  wrest  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion.' Here  the  critic  would  desire  to  stop,  or 
rather  to  garble  the  sentence  which  adds,  |  as 
they  do  also  the  otber  Scriptures ;'  thus  casting 
the  accusation,  not  upon  Saint  Paul  or  *  the  other 
Scriptures,'  but  upon  the  misinterpreters  of  Ifoth. 
But  Saint  Peter  farther  includes  in  the  same 
passage,  that  *  Paul  accounte  the  long-suftring 
of  God  to  be  salvation,  according  to  the  toiodom 
given  him.''  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  though 
there  may  be  more  difficulty,  there  is  not  more 
danger  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Let  us  also  observe  whet 
is  the  oharaeters  of  these  snbvertors  of  tnith,-* 
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the  *  QMtable*  in  principle  and  *  unlearned*  in 
doctrine.  If,  then,  you  feel  yoarielf  in  d&nger 
of  beinr  misled,  in  which  of  these  classes  will 
yon  desire  to  enrol  your  name  7  Bat  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that,  in  this  supposed  censure  of 
Saint  Peter,  we  have  in  reality  a  most  valuable 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  excellence,  but  also 
to  the  inspiration  of  Saint  Paul's  writings ;  ibr 
he  not  only  ascribes  their  composition  to  the 
wiadmn  given  ufUo  him,  but  puts  them  oh  a  par 
with  the  ether  Scripture$t — a  doable  corrobora- 
tion of  their  Divine  character. 

This  passagfe  of  St  Peter,  then,  is  so  far  from 
impuffning  tlw  character  of  Paul  to  Divine  In> 
spiration,  that  we  have  here  the  fact  itself  esta- 
blished  upon  the  authority  of  a  favourite  disciple 
and  companion  of  Jesus.  To  invalidate  such  a 
testimony  would  be  no  less  than  to  shake  the 
pillars  of  revelation. 

Besides,  as  an  eminent  oivine  has  observed, 
*  if  Saint  Paul  had  been  only  a  good  man  writing 
under  that  general  assistance  of  the  Spirit  com- 
mon  to  good  men,  it  would  be  ascribing  far  too 
much  to  his  oompositionB  to  suppose  that  the 
misunderstanding  them  could  efibct  the  deetruc- 
tmi  of  the  reader.' 

Saint  Peter  says  only,  that  *  some  things^  are 
difficult;  but  are  there  not  difficulties  in  every 
part  of  Divine  revelation,  in  all  the  operations 
of  Grod,  tn  all  the  dispensations  of 'Providence ; 
difficulties  insuperable  in  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  world  7  Difficulties  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  human  body ;  in  the  union  of  that 
perishable  body  with  its  immortal  companion  7 
Is  it  not  then  jprobable  that  some  difficulties  in 
▼arious  parts  oi  the  Diyine  Oracles  may  be  pur- 
posely left  for  the  humiliation  of  pride,  for  the 
exercise  of  patience,  for  the  test  of  submission, 
for  the  honour  of  faith  7  But  allowing  that  in 
Paul  some  things  are  hard  to  be  understoodr  that 
is  no-  reason  for  rejecting  such  things  as  are 
easy^  for  rejecting  aU  things.  Why  should  the 
▼ery  large  proportion  that  is  clear,  be  slighted 
fi>r  the  very  small  one  that  is  obscure  7  Scholars 
doaot  so  treat  an  ancient  poet  or  historian.  One 
or  two  perplexing  passages,  instead  of  shaking 
the  credit  of  an  author,  rather  whet  the  critic  to 
a  nearer  investigation.  Even  if  the  local  fliffi- 
eulty  should  prove  invincible,  it  does  not  lessen 
the  general  interest  excited  by  the  work.  They 
who  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual, 
which  is  the  true  Biblical  criticism,  must  per- 
eeive  that  the  epistolary  writers  do  not  more 
entirely  agree  with  each  other,  than  they  agree 
with  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises  deli- 
vered on  the  l^unt.  And  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  an  expositios  of  the  law  of  Moses,  so 
the  Epistles  are  an  exposition  of  the  law  of 
Christ  Yet  some  persons  discredit  the  one, 
from  an  exclusive  veneration  for  the  other. 

But  is  it  not  so  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  our  Lord  to  disparage  the  epistolary  discus- 
sions written  ander  the  direction  of  bis  Holy 
Spirit,  written  with  a  view  to  lay  open  in  the 
dearest  manner  the  truths  he  taught  in  the 
Gospel,  as  it  would  be  to  depreciate  the  facts 
themselves,  which  tliat  Gospel  records  7 

The  more  general  respect  for  the  Gospels 
•eems  partly  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
Ibey  contain  fkots :  the  disregard  implied  for  the 


Epistles  from  this  canse^— that  they  enfbres 
doctrines.  The  former,  the  generality  feel  they 
dare  not  resist;  the  latter  they  think  they  can 
oppose  with  more  impunity.  But  of  how  much 
less  value  would  be  the  record  of  these  astonish- 
ing facts  if  there  were  neither  doctrines  to  grow 
out  of  them,  nor  precepts  to  be  built  upon  them  I 
And  wh6re  should  wo  look  for  the  full  instroc- 
tion  to  be  deduced  from  both,  but  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  those,  to  whom  the  charge  of  ex- 
pounding the  truths  previously  taught  wae  com- 
mitted 7  Our  Saviour  himself  has  left  no  written 
record.  As  the  Father  committed  all  jadgineiit 
to  the  Son,  so  the  Son  committed  all  written  io- 
struction  to  his  select  servants. 

One  of  these,  who  had  written  a  Gospel,  wrote 
also  three  Epistles.  Another  carried  on  the  se- 
quel of  the  Evangelical  history.  If  these.inen  are 
worthy  of  confidence  in  one  instance,  why  not  ia 
another  7  Fourteen  of  the  Epistles  were  written 
by  one  who  had  an  express  revelation  from  Hen. 
ven ;  all  the  rest,  the  single  chapter  of  Saint 
Jude  excepted,  by  the  distinguished  apostles  who 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
the  transfiguration  of  their  liord.  IMie  three 
Epistles  of  Saint  John  are  only  a*  prolooged  ex- 
pression of  the  devout  feelings  which  breathe 
throughout  his  narrative,  the  same  lively  mani- 
festation  of  the  word  made  fleth^  which  shinen 
throughout  his  Gospel. 

In  the  Grospel,  the  doctrines  jand  precepts  are 
more  dogmatically  enjoined  r  in  toe  Epistles 
they  are  enforced  more  argnmentatively-  The 
structure  of  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Romans 
is  the  most  systematieal.  All  are  eqasHy  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  antecedent  Scriptures. 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  marked  distinction 
which  some  readers  make  between  the  historiod 
and  the  epistolary  portions,  arose  from  a  meet 
erroneous  belief  that  they  can  more  commodt- 
ously  reconcile  their  own  viewa,  opinions,  and 
practice,  with  the  narratives  of  the  Etrangelists^ 
than  with  the  keen,  penetrating,  heartexploring 
exposition  of  those  very  doctrines  whieh  are 
equally  found,  but  pot  eoually  expanded,  in  the 
Gospels  ?  These  critical  discoverers,  however, 
may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
strong,  nothing  more  pointed,  nothing  more  oo- 
equivocally  plain,  nothing  more  awrolly  severe 
in  any  part  of  Saint  Paul's  writings  than  in  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord  himself.  He  would  in- 
deed have  overshot  his  duty  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  which  he  had  outgone  his  Master.  Does 
Paul  enjoin  any  thing  more  contrary  to  nature 
than  the  excision  of  a  right  hand,  or  the  pluck- 
ing out  of  a  right  eye  7  Does  Panl  any  where 
exhibit  a  menace,  I  will  not  sa^  m»re  alarming, 
but  so  repeatedly  alarming,  as  hts  Divine  Master, 
who  expressly,  in  one  chaptw  only,  the  9th  of 
St  Mark,  three  several  times  denounces  eternal 
punishment  on  the  irreclaimably  impenitent, 
awftdly  marking  out  not  only  the  specific  place, 
but  the  specific  torment, — the  undying  worm, 
and  the  unquenched  fire  7 

No :  these  scrupulous  objectors  add  nothing 
to  the  character  or  our  Lord,  by  what  t^py  sub- 
duct  from  that  of  his  apostle.  Perfection  admits 
of  no  improvement ;  deity  of  no  addition.  To 
degrade  any  portion  of  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
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is  no  pfoof  of  rererenoe  lor  Him  whwe  will  is 
rerealed.  But  it  is  preposterous  to  insinuate, 
that  a  regfard  Tor  the  Epistles  is  calculated  to 
diminish  a  regard  for  the  Gospels.  Where  else 
can  we  find  such  believing,  such  admiring,  such 
s&doring  views  of  him  whose  life  the  Gospel  re- 
cords 7  Where  else  are  we  so  grounded  in  that 
love  which  passeth  knowledge  7  Where  else  are 
we  so  eontinaally  taught  to  be  looking  unto 
Jesus?  Where  else  are  we  so  powerfully  re. 
minded  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  hea. 
ven  \jj  which  we  may  be  saved  7  We  may  as 
well  assert,  tiiat  the  existing  laws,  of  which 
Magna  Ckaria  is  the  original,  diminish  our  re- 
verence for  this  palladium  itself;  this  bash  of 
oar  political  security,  as  the  Gospel  is  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  privileges.  In  both  oases 
tfae  derived  benefit  sends  us  back  to  the  well* 
bead  from  whence  it  flows. 

He  who  professes  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
lor  his  *  instruction,*  should  recollect,  whenever 
he  is  disposed  to  be  captious,  that  thev  are  writ- 
ten also  for  his  correction.  If  we  really  believe 
that  Christ  speaks  to  us  in  the  Gfispel,  we  roust 
believe  that  he  speaks  to  us  in  the  bpistles  also. 
In  the  one  he  addresses  us  in  his  militant,  in 
the  other  in  his  glorified  character.  In  one,  the 
Divine  Instructor  speaks  to  us  on  earth  ;  in  the 
other,  from  heaven.  The  internal  wisdom,  the 
divinity  of  the  doctrines,  the  accordance  both  of 
doctrine  and  precept  with  those  delivered  by 
the  Saviour  himself,  the  powerful  and  abiding 
efleds  which,  for  near  two  thousand  years  they 
have  produced,  and  are  actually  producing,  on 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  mnltitudes;  the  same 
spirit  which  inspired  the  writer  is  still  ready  to 
assist  the  reader ;  all  together  forming,  to  every 
serious  inquirer  who  reads  them  with  an  humble 
heart  and  a  docile  spirit,  irrefragable  arguments, 
unimpeachable  evidence  that  they  possess  as 
faVL  a  claim  to  inspiration,  and  consequently 
have  as  forcible  demand  on  his  belief  and  obe- 
dience,  as  any  of  the  less  litigated  portions  of 
the  book  of  God. 

Whoever,  then,  shall  sit  down  to  the  perusal 
of  these  epistles  without  prifodioe,  will  not  rise 
from  it  without  improvement  In  any  human 
seieooe  we  do  not  lay  aside  the  whole,  because 
some  parts  are  more  difficult  than  others ;  we  are 
ather  stimulated  to  the  work  by  the  difficulty, 
thin  deterred  from  it ;  because  we  believe  the 
attainment  will  reward  the  perseverance.  There 
IS,  indeed,  an  essential  difference  between  a 
diagram  and  a  doctrine,  the  ^prehension  of 
the  one  solely  depending  on  the  capacity  and 
application  of  the  student,  while  the  understand- 
ing of  the  other  depends  not  merely  on  the  in- 
dustry, bat  on  the  temper  with  which  we  apply. 
*  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.* 

Let  any  reader  say,  if  afler  perusing  Saint 
Lnke*s  biographical  sketch  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  afler  contemplating  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  its  effects  on  the  lives  and 
the  preaching  of  these  primitive  saints,  whether 
he  has  not  attained  an  additional  insight  into 
the  genius  and  the  results  of  Christianity  since 
he  miished  reading  the  Evangelist?  llet  him 
sa^  fbrther,  whetiwr  the  light  of  Revelation, 
shmlng  more  and  mora  as  be  advances,  does 


not,  in  his  adding  the  perusal  of  the  Epistles  to 
that  of  the  Acts,  pour  in  upon  his  mental  ey« 
the  full  and  perfect  day  ' 

As  there  was  more  leisure,  as  well  as  a  more 
appropriate  space,  in  the  Epistles  for  building 
up  Christianity  as  a  system  than  in  the  Grospeh, 
so  these  wise  master-builders,  '  building  on  no 
other  foundation  than  that  which  was  lud,*  bor- 
rowed all  the  materials  for  the  glorious  edifice 
from  the  anterior  Scriptures.  They  brought 
from  their  precursors  in  the  immortal  work,  the 
hewn  stones  with  which  the  spiritual  temple  is 
constructed,  and  having  compacted  it  with  that 
which  every  portion  supplied ;  squared,  rounded, 
and  polished  the  precious  mass  mto  perfect  form 
and  shape,  into  complete  beauty  and  everlast- 
ing strength. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Saini  PauV$  FaUh^  a  Praetiedl  PritieipU, 

Tmai  ate  some  principles  and  seeds  of  na- 
ture, some  elements  in  the  character  of  man, 
not  indisposed  for  certain  acts  of  virtue;  we 
mean  virtue  as  distinguished  from  the  principle 
of  pleasing  God  by  the  act  or  sentiment  Some 
persons  naturally  hate  cruelty,  others  spurn  at 
injustice,  this  man  detests  covetousness,  that 
abhcN's  oppression.  Some  of  these  dispositions 
certain  minds  find,  and  others  fancy,  within 
themselves.  But  for  a  man  to  go  entirely  out 
of  himself,  to  live  upon  trust,  to  renounce  all 
confidence  in  virtues  which  he  possesses,  and 
in  actions  which  he  performs, ;  to  east  himself 
entirely  upon  another ;  to  seek  to  be  justified, 
not  by  his  own  obedience,  but  by  the  obedience 
of  that  other ;  to  look  for  eternal  happiness,  not 
from  the  merit  of  his  own  lifo,  but  from  that 
of  another's  death,  that  death  the  most  degrad- 
ing,  afler  a  life  the  most  despised ;  for  all  this 
revolution  in  the  mind  and  heart,  there  is  no 
foundation,  no  seed,  no  element  in  nature ;  i|  is 
foreign  to  the  make  of  man ;  if  possessed,  it  is 
bestowed ;  i^folt,  it  is  derived ;  it  is  not  a  pro- 
duction, but  an  infusion ;  it  is  a  principle,  not 
indigenous,  but  implanted.  The  Apostle  im- 
plies that  faith  is  not  inherent,  when  he  says, 
*  to  you  it  is  given  to  believe.* 

This  superinduced  principle  is  Faith,  a  prin- 
ciple not  only  not  inherent  in  nature,  but  dia. 
metrically  contrary  to  it;  a  principle  which 
takes  no  root  in  the  soil  of  the  natural  heart ; 
no  man  can  gay  that  JetuB  is  the  Lord  IfiU  hi  (ha 
Holy  Ghost,  Its  result  is  not  merely  a  reform, 
but  a  new  life, — a  life  governed  by  the  same 
principle  which  first  communicated  it 

The  faith  of  mere  assent,  that  faith  whioh  is 
purely  a  conviction  of  the  understanding  seldom 
stirs  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  first  sits  down. 
Being  established  on  the  same  common  ground 
with  any  scientific  truth,  or  any  acknowled^d 
fact,  it  is  not  likely  to  advance,  desiring  nothmg 
more  than  to  retain  its  station  among  other  ac- 
cepted truths,  and  thus  it  continues  to  reside  in 
the  intellect  alone.  Though  its  local  existence 
is  allowed,  it  exhibits  none  of  the  undoubted 
signs  of  lift,— «ctirity,  motion,  growth. 
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Bat  that  Tital  faith  with  which  the  bouIs  of 
the  Scripture  saints  were  so  richly  imbaed,  ie  an 
animating  and  pervading  principle. '  It  spreads 
and  enlarges  in  its  progress.  It  gathers  energy 
as  its  proceeds.  The  more  advanced  are  its  at. 
tainmenls,  the  more  prospective  are  its  views. 
The  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  invisible  reali- 
ties to  which  it  is  stretching  forward,  the  more 
their  dominion  over  it  increases,  till  it  almost 
makes  the  fat  are  present,  and  the  unseen  visible. 
Its  liglit  becomes  brighter,  its  flame  purer,  its 
aspirations  stronger.  Its  increasing  proximity 
to  ita  object  fills  the  mind,  warms  the  heart, 
dears  the  sight,  quickens  the  pace. 

But  as  faiUi  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it  cannot 
be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  means.  It  re- 
quires  for  its  sustenance  aliment  congenial  with 
itselfl  Meditation  familiarizes  it  with  its  ob- 
ject ;  prayer  keeps  it  dose  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cherished  by  perpetual  exercise,  sustained  by  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  the  oracles  of  Grod,  and 
watered  with  the  dews  of  his  grace,  it  becomes 
the  pregnant  seed  of  every  Christian  virtue. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  left  this  faith 
to  grow  merely  out  of  the  stock  of  injunction, 
exhortation  or  command ;  the  inspired  writers 
have  not  merely  expatiated  on  its  beauty  as  a 
grace,  on  its  necessity  as  a  duty,  on  its  use  as 
an  instrument,  but  having  infused  it  as  a  living 
and  governing  principle,  have  fortified  their  ex> 
hortatiooB  wiUi  instances  the  most  striking,  have 
illnstrated  their  definitions  with  examples  the 
most  impressive. 

The  roost  indefatigable  but  rational  champion 
of  fiuth  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  every  wnci^e 
demonstrates,  that  it  is  not  a  speculative  dogma 
remaining  dormant  in  the  mind,  but  a  lively 
eonviotion  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God, 
and  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus ;  a  principle 
received  into  the  heart,  acknowledged  by  the  un- 
derstanding, and  operating  on  the  practice. 

Saint  Paul,  among  the  other  sacred  authors, 
laems  to  consider  t£it  &ith  is  to  the  soul,  what 
the  senses  are  to  the  body ;  it  ik  spiritual  sight. 
God  is  the  object,  &ith  is  the  visual  ray.  Christ 
k  the  substance,  faith  b  the  hand  which  lays 
hold  on  it  By  fiiith  the  promises  are  in  a  man« 
aer  substantiated.  Our  Saviour  does  not  «ay, 
*he  that  believeth  on  me  9haU  havt  life,  but  hat 
lift.'  It  is  not  a  blessing,  of  which  the  fruition 
is  wholly  reserved  for  neaven :  in  a  spiritual 
■mse,  through  fiuth  the  promise  becomes  per- 
Jbrmanoe,  and  assurance  possession.  The  im- 
mortal seed  is  not  only  sown,  but  already  sprung 
up  in  the  soil  of  the  renewed  heart  The  life 
or  grace  becomes  the  same  in  nature  and  quality 
witn  the  life  of  glory,  to  which  it  leads.  And 
if  in  this  ungenial  climate  the  plant  will  not  at- 
tain its  maturity,  at  least  its  progress  intimates 
that  it  will  terminate  in  abaolute  perfection. 

In  that  valuable  epitome  of  Old  Testament 
biography,  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  Paul  de- 
fines  faith  to  be  a  future  but  inalienable  poeses- 
sion.  He  then  exhibits  the  astonishing  efibcts  of 
fkith  displayed  in  men  like  ourselves,  by  mar- 
shalling the  worthies  who  lived  under  the  ancient 
eeonomy,  as  actual  evidences  of  the  verity  of  this 
Divine  principle ;  a  principle  which  he  thus,  by 
numberless  personifications,  vindicates  from  the 
eharge  of  being  nothing  more  than  an  abstract 


notion,  a  visionary,  unproductive  eoiieeit«  or  aa 
imaginary  enthusiastic  feeling.  He  oombatv 
this  opinion  by  exhibiting  characteristically  tha 
rich  and  the  abundant  harvest,  springing  from 
this  prolific  principle.  On  these  illoetrioos  ex- 
amples our  limits  irill  not  permit  oi  to  dwell ; 
one  or  two  instances  must  suffice. 

The  patriarchal  father  of  the  faithfnl,  againat 
hope  believed  in  hope.  Natural  reliance,  rea- 
sonable expectation,  common  experienoe,  mil 
were  s^rainst  him.  From  all  these  impedi- 
ments he  averted  his  eyes;  he  raised  uem 
to  Him  who  had  promised.  Though  the'  pro- 
mise was  so  great  as  to  seem  incredible,  hie 
confidence  in  Omnipotence  ovethalanced  aU  hie 
apprehensions  of  any  hindrances.  With  the 
eye  of  faith  he  not  only  saw  his  oflnprint  ae 
if  immediately  granted,  but  all  the  vnynade 
which  should  hereafler  descend  from  him.  Ha 
saw  the  great  anticipated  blessing ;  he  saw  '  the 
star  come  out  of  Jacob,* — *  the  sceptre  rises  oat 
of  Israel.*  Though  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
escaped  him,  it  was  astonishment  untinctured 
with  distrust ;  he  disregarded  second  causee ; 
difiiculties  disappeared,  impossibilities  vanishedt 
faith  was  victorious. 

In  this  glorious  catalogue  of  those  who  con- 
quered by  faith,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  who 
offers  a  more  appropriate  lesson  to  the  higher 
classes  of  eociety  than  the  great  legislator  of 
Israel.  Here  is  a  man  sitting  at  ease  in  hia 
possessions,  enjoying  the  sweets  of  plenty,  the 
dignity  of  rank,  the  luxuries  of  literature,  the 
distinction  of  reputatum.  All  these  he  volunta- 
rily renounces ;  he  foregoes  the  pomps  of  a  eourl» 
the  advantages  of  a  city,  then  the  meet  learned 
in  the  world ;  he  relinquishes  the  delights  of 
polished  society :  refused  to  be  called  the  grand- 
son of  a  potent  monarch  ;  chooses  rather  to  aufibr 
affliction  with  his  believing  brethren  than  to  en- 
joy the  temporary  pleasures  which  a  pinfnl  con- 
nivance could  have  obtained  for  him :  he  esteems 
the  reproach  of  Christ, — a  Saviour  unborn  till 
many  ages  afler,  unknown  but  to  the  eye  of 
faith,— -greater  than  all  the  treasures  of  "Bmlt. 
The  accomplished,  4he  learned,  and  the  politei 
will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  sooh 
a  sacrifice.  Does  it  not  seem  to  come  more  home 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  elegant  and  opulent;  and 
to  offbr  an  instruction  more  intimate  perhapi 
than  is  bequeathed  even  by  those  martkU 
and  heroic  spirits  who  subdued  kingdoois, 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  stopped  the  mouths 
of  lions,  and  titfned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens?  These  are  instances  of  faith,  whieh,  if 
more  sublime,  are  still  of  less  special  applica- 
tion. .  Few  are  now  called  to  these  latter  suffer- 
ings, but  many  in  their  measure  and  degree  to 
the  other.  Mav  they  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
Moses  sustained  his  trials  only  a$  §eeing  him 
who  tf  inm§ihle ! 

To  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  higher 
exertion  of  power  than  to  create  a  man  or  even 
a  world ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  God  made  it  out 
of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing  to  resist  the 
operation ;  but  in  the  former  he  has  to  encounter, 
not  inanity,  but  repulsion  :  not  an  unobtrusive 
vacuity,  but  a  powerful  counteraction ;  and  to 
bdU9€  in  the  Divine  energy  which  efiSbcts  this 
renovation,  is  a  greater  exercise  of  faith  thaa  la 
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believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  moriog  on  the 
free  of  the  waten,  was  the  efficient  caoee  of 
creation. 

In  prodacin^  this  moral  renovation  €rod  has 
to  aubdoe,  not  only  the  rebel  in  arms  against  the 
king,  but  Hhe  little  state  of  dtan,'  in  arms  against 
himselC  fighting  against  his  convictions,  remsiog 
the  redemption  wrought  for  him.  Almighty 
goodness  has  the  two-fold  work  of  providing 
pardon  ibr  ofienders,  and  making  them  willing 
to  reeeive  It.  To  offer  heaven  and  then  to  pre- 
▼ail  on  man  to  aooept  it,  is  at  once  an  act  of  God*s 
omnipotence,  and  of  his  mercy. 

Thus  frith,  which  appears  to  be  so  easy,  is  of 
all  things  the  most  difficult :-— which  seems  to 
be  so  common,  is  of  all  things  most  rare.  To 
eonsider  how  reluctant  the  human  heart  adopts 
this  prineiple;  bow  it  evades  and  stipulates; 
bow  it  procrastinates,  even  when  it  does  not 
pointedly  reject-;  how  ingenious  its  subterfuges, 
now  specious  its  pretences ;  and  then  to  dieny 
that  fiiith  is  a  supernatural  gift,  is  to  reject  the 
ooDcarring  testimony  of  reason,  of  Scripture,  of 
daily  observation,  of  actual  experience. 

St  Paul  frequently  intimates  that  faith  is  ne- 
ver a  solitary  attribute :  he  never  separates  it 
from  humility,  it  beiiig  indeed  the  parent  of  tliat 
eelf-abasing  grace.  He  also  implies  that  faith 
is  not,  as  some  represent  it,  a  disorderly,  but  a 
regulating  principle,  when  he  speaks  of  Me  lato 
cf  fiuth,  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  Faith  and 
repentance  are  the  two  qualities  inseparably 
linked  in  the  work  of  our  salvation ;  repentance 
teaching  us  to  abhor  ourselves  for  sin, — faith,  to 
go  out  <M  ourselves  for  righteousness.  Holiness 
and  charity  Paul  exhibits  as  its  inseparable 
concomitants,  or  rather  its  necessary  produc- 
tions, their  absence  clearly  demonstrating  the 
want  of  the  generating  principle.  May  we  not 
henoe  infer  that  wherever  faith  is  seen  not  in 
bis  company,  she  is  an  impostor. 

Of  the  great  'mysteries  of  godliness*  enume- 
fated  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he 
shows  by  his  arrangement  of  the  five  particulars 
that  compose  them,  that  Qod  heluved  on  in  the 
W9iid  is  the  climax  of  this  astonishing  process.** 
And  it  may  be  deduced  from  his  general  writings 
that  the  reason  why  so  many  do  not  more  anxi- 
oosly  laboor  for  eternal  happiness,  is,  because 
they  do  not  practically  believe  it  The  impor- 
tance of  this  fundamental  principle  is  so  great, 
that  our  spiritual  enemy  isnot  so  perseveringly 
bent  on  deterring  ns  from  this  duty,  or  douch- 
ing us  from  that  virtue,  as  on  shaking  the  fbunda- 
tkm  of  our  fhith.  He  knows  if  he  can  under- 
mine this  strong  hold,  slighter  impediments  will 
give  way.  As  the  first  practical  instance  of  hu- 
man rebellion  sprung  from  unbelief,  so  all  sub- 
sequent obedience,  to  be  available,  must  spring 
ftomfiuth. 

Saint  Paul  shows  faith  to  be  a  tietorums  prin- 
ciple. There  is  no  other  quality  which  can  en- 
able  us  to  overcome  the  world.  Faith  is  the 
only  successful  competitor,  with  secular  allure- 
roent  The  world  offers  things  great  in  human 
estimation,  but  it  is  the  property  of  this  grace  to 
make  great  things  look  little ;  it  effiiote  this  pur- 
pose  by  reducing  them  to  their  real  dimensions. 

«  1  Tim.  chap.  U. 
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Nothing  but  faith  can  show  ns  the  emptiness  of 
this  world*s  glory  at  the  best,  because  nothing 
else  views  it  in  perpetual  contrast  with  the 
blessedness  of  heaven ;  nothing  else  can  give  ns 
such  a  feeling  conviction  of  ifti  brevity  at  the 
longest,  as  that  principle  which  habitually  mea- 
sures it  with  eternity.  It  holds  out  the  only 
light  which  shows  a  Uhristian  that  the  universe 
has  no  bribe  worth  his  acceptance,  if  it  must  be 
obtained  at  the  price  of  his  conscience,  at  the 
risk  of  his  soul. 

Saint  Paul  demonstrates  in  his  own  insUnoe* 
that  faith  is  not  only  a  regulating  and  conquer- 
ing, but  a  trantforming  grace,  it  altered  the 
whole  constitution  of  his  mind.  It  did  not  dry 
up  the  tide  of  his  strong  affections,  but  diverted 
them  into  a  channel  entirely  different  To  say 
all  in  a  word,  he  was  a  living  exemplification 
of  the  great  Scripture  doctrine  which  he  tought 
— faith  made  him,  emphatically,  a  new  man. 
Thus  his  life  as  well  as  his  writmgs  prove  that 
faith  is  an  operating  principle,  a  strenuous,  in- 
fluential, vigilant  grace.  If  it  teach  that  self, 
abasement  which  makes  u^  lowly  in  our  own 
eyes,  it  communicates  that  watchfulness  which 
preserves  us  from  the  contemination  of  sin,  a 
dread  of  every  oommunication  which  may  pol- 
lute. Itt  disciple  is  active  as  well  is  humble. 
Love  is  the  instrument  by  which  it  works.  But 
that  love  of  God  with  which  it  fills  the  heart,  is 
not  maintained  there  in  indolent  repose,  but 
quickened  for  the  service  of  man.  Genuine  faith 
does  riot  infuse  a  piety  which  is  unprofiteble  to 
others,  but  draws  it  out  in  incessant  desires  and 
aims  to  promote  the  general  good. 

The  Apostle  knew  that  the  faith  of  many  is 
rather  drowsy  than  insincere,  rather  slothful 
than*  hypocritioal ;  that  they  dread  the  conse- 
quences it  involves  more  than  the  profession  it 
requires.  He  is  therefore  always  explicit,  always 
mindful  to  append  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Hence 
we*hear  so  much  from  him  and  the  other  apos- 
tles of  ihefruite  of  faith,  of  adding  to  faith  vtr- 
tue:  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  roll 
of  Saints, — ^those  spirito  of  renown  in  the  an- 
cient church,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made* 
—the  faith  of  every  one  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  some  splendid  act,  but  by  a  life  of  obedience. 

We  may  talk  as  holily  as  Paul  himself,  and 
by  a  delusion  not  uncommon,  by  the  very  holi- 
ness of  our  talk,  may  deceive  our  own  soub ;  but 
we  may  rest  assured  that  where  charity  is  not 
the  dominant  grace,  faith  is  not  the  inspiring 
principle.  Thus,  by  examining  our  lives,  not 
our  disoourse,  we  shall '  prove  whether  we  are 
in  faith.* 

Though  a  genuine  faith  is  peremptory  in  ite 
decision  and  resolute  in  ite  obedience,  yet  it 
deeply  feels  the  source  from  whence  it  is  derived. 
In  that  memorable  instance  of  Abraham's  faith, 
in  the  very  act,  instead  of  valuing  himself  on  the 
strength  of  his  conviction,  he  gave  glory  to  Ood  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  reason  why  mith  is  se- 
lected as  the  prime  condition  of  our  justification, 
is,  because  it  is  a  grace  which,  beyond  all  others, 
gives  to  God  the  entire  glory ;  that  it  is  the  only 
attribute  which  subducto  nothin|r  for,  derives 
nothing  from  self.  Why  are  christian  and  be- 
liever convertible  terms,  if  this  living  principle 
be  no  ground-work  of  his  character.    I^  then* 
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St  rappties  hif  diatingaiBhinsr  appellatioo,  should 
it  not  be  his  governinr  spirit  of  action  7 

Paul  ia  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  power  of 
this  principle.  That  he  should  be  so  entirely 
carried  out  of  bis  natural  character;  that  he 
who,  by  his  persecutingf  spirit,  oourteid  the  fa- 
vour of  the  intolerant  Sanhedrim,  ehould  be 
brought  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  pre- 
judices, supported  by  no  human  protection,  sus- 
tained alone  by  the  g^race  of  Him  whom  he  had 
stoutly  opposed;  that  his  confidence  in  €rod 
should  rise  in  proportion  to  his  persecutions 
from  man  :  that  the  whole  bent  of  his  soul  should 
be  set  directly  contrary  to  his  natural  propensi- 
ties,  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  and  actions  be 
turned  in  full  opposition  to  his  temper,  eduoa- 
tion,  society,  and  habits ;  that  not  only  his  affec- 
tions should  be  diverted  into  a  new  coannel,  but 
that  his  judgment  and  understanding  should  sail 
Id  the  newly  directed  current ;  that  his  biffotry 
should  be  transformed  into  candour,  his  £roe- 
ness  into  gentleness,  his  untameable  pride  into 
charity,  his  intolerance  into  meekness,— can  all 
this  be  accounted  £6t  on  any  principle  inherent 
in  human  naturof  on  any  prmciple  .uninspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  7 

After  this  instance, — and,  blessed  be  God,  the 
instance,  though  superior,  is  not  solitfery ;  the 
change,  though  miraculous  in  this  case,  is  not 
less  certain  in  others,— >shall  the  doctrine  so  ex- 
emplified continue  to  be  the  butt  of  ridicule  7 
While  the  scoffing  infidel  virtually  puts  the  re- 
novation  of  the  human  heart  nearly  on  a  fboting 
with  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  or  the  transmi- 
grations of  Pythagoras ;  let  not  the  timid  Chris- 
tian  be  discouraged :  let  not  his  fa^  be  shaken, 
though  he  may  find  that  the  principle  to  which 
he  has  been  taught  to  trust  his  et#iial  happiness, 
is  considered  as  false  by  him  who  has  not  exa- 
mined into  its  truth ;  that  the  change,  of  which 
the  sound  believer  exhibits  so  convincing  an  evi- 
dence, is  derided  as  absurd  by  the  phikMophical 
se6ptifi,  treated  as  chimerical  by  the  superficial 
reasoner,  or  silently  suspected  as  incredible  by 
the  decent  moralist 


CHAP.  V. 
Tke  ffisraiily  of  Saint  PauL 

CBiunAHiTT  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted  the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced  a 
BOW  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  perfective 
of  the  original.  It  produced  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  condition  of  man,  and  accomplished 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  which  all  its 
confederated  power,  wit,  and  philosophy,  not 
only  could  not  effect,  but  could  not  even  con- 
ceive.  It  threw  such  a  preponderating  weight 
into  the  scale  of  morals,  by  the  superinduction 
of  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  as 
rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable  trials  of  the 
afflicted,  comparatively  light  It  ^ave  strength 
to  weakness,  spirit  to  action,  motive  to  virtue, 
certainty  to  doubt,  patience  to  suffering,  light  to 
darkness,  life  to  death. 

It  is  a  rule  of  Aristotle,  that  principles  and 
ooocloiions  most  always  be  within  the  sphere 


of  the  same  science ;  that  error  will  be  Inevita- 
ble, while  men  examine  the  conclusions  of  one 
science  by  the  principles  of  another.  He  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  therefore  absard  for  a  mathema- 
tician, whose  conclusions  ought  to  be  grounded 
on  demonstration,  to  ground  them  on  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  rhetorician. 

May  not  this  rule  be  transferred  from  the 
sciences  of  the  schools  to  the  science  of  morals  7 
Will  not  the  worldly  moralist  err,  bv  drawing 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  moralitv  of  a  serious 
Christian  from  the  principles  of  the  worldly 
school ;  not  being  at  all  able  to  judge  of  the  prin- 
ciples,  of  which  the  religious  man*s  morals  are 
the  result. 

But  in  our  application  of  (his  rule,  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  will  not  hold  good  ;  fer 
the  real  Chrbtian,  being  aware  of  the  principles 
of  worldly  morality,  expects  that  his  conclusions 
should  ffrow  out  of  his  principles,  and  in  this 
opinion  ne  seldom  errs. 

Christian  writings  have  made  innumerable 
converts  to  morality ;  but  mere  moral  works 
have  never  made  one  convert  to  religion.  They 
do  not  exhibit  an  originating  principle.  Morah- 
ty  is  not  the  instrument  but  the  effect  of  con- 
version.  It  cannot  say,  *  Awake  thou  that  steep- 
est, and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light*  But  when  Christ  has  given  lifb, 
then  morality,  by  the  activity  of  the  inspiring 
motive,  gives  the  surest  evidence  of  renovated  vi- 
tality, and  exhibits  the  most  unequivocal  symp- 
toms, not  only  of  spiritual  life,  but  of  vigorous 
health. 

Saint  Paul  is  sometimes  represented  not  mere- 
ly as  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles,— 4his  is  rea- 
dily granted, — but  virtually  as  being  almost  ex- 
clusively great  Is  not  this  just  ascription  of 
superior  excellence,  however,  too  commonly  li- 
mited to  the  doctrinal  part  of  hu  compositions^ 
and  is  not  the  consummate  moral  perfection 
which  both  his  writings  and  his  character  so 
consistently  display,  sometimes,  if  not  overlook- 
ed, yet  placed  in  thi  back  ground  7 

Though  he  did  more  fer  the  moral  accom- 
plishment of  the  human  character  than  has  ever 
been  effected  by  any  other  man ;  though  he  la- 
boured more  abundantly  than  any  other  writer, 
to  promote  practical  religion ;  yet  polemical  di- 
vinity on  the  one  side,  is  too  much  disposed  to 
claim  him  as  her  immediate  champion;  and 
then  in  order  to  make  good  her  claim  on  the 
other,  to  assign  to  him  a  subordinate  stotion  in 
the  ranks  of  sacred  and  moral  writers. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  propheta  and 
apostles,  aggregately,  are  not  so  abundant  in 
ethical  instruction,  nor  is  the  detail  of  moral 
conduct  in  any  of  them  so  minutely  unfelded, 
or  so  widely  ramified,  as  in  the  works  of  Saint 
Paul.  We  may  indeed,  venture  to  assert,  that 
David  and  our  apostles  are  almost  the  only  Scrip- 
ture characters,  ofSrhom  we  have  such  full- 
length  pictures.  And  fer  this  reason ;  what 
was  left  imperfect  in  their^elineation  by  their 
respective  historians,  is  tiompletely  fiUed  up  by 
their  own  compositions.  The  narratives  maj 
be  said  to  exhibit  their  shape  and  featprcs ;  their 
own  writings  have  added  the  grace  of  counts- 
nance,  the  force  of  expression,  and  the  warmth 
ofcolnuring. 
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It  fombhcfl  a  oompleto  answer  to  those  who 
oppose  the  doctrines  of  ^rsce,  on  the  supposed 
^ound  of  their  encoura|^uig  sin ;  that,  as  there 
never  was  a  man  wlio  expanded  and  illustrated 
Chose  doctrines  so  fully,  so  there  never  was  one 
whose  charscter  and  compositions  exhibit  a  more 
consistent  and  hi^h-toned  morality. 

Like  his  saored  precursors,  Paul  always 
equally  maintains  the  freeness  of  grace,  and  the 
necessity  of  holiness.  The  character  of  faith 
is  not  lowered  by  insisting  that  holy  practice, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  exercises  and 
oonssquences  of  faith,  is  the  sign  of  its  reality. 
Action,  and  motion,  and  speech  are  not  life,  but 
they  are  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  life. 
Liie  evidences  itself  in  them ;  and  we  do  not 
disparage  the  principle  when  we  infer  its  effects, 
and  estimate  their  value.   ' 

We  sometimes  hear  in  conversation  Saint 
James  set  up  as  the  champion  of  moral  virtue 
against  Saint  Paul,  the  bold  asserter  of  doctrines. 
For  these  two  eminent  apostles,  there  has  been 
invented  an  opposition,  which,  as  it  never  ex- 
isted in  their  minds,  so  it  cannot  be  traced  in 
their  writings.  Without  detracting  from  the 
perfect  ethics  of  Saint  James,  may  we  not  be 
allowed  to  insist,  that  Paul,  his  coadjutor,  not 
hie  rival,  is  equally  xealous  in  the  inculcation 
of  practice ;  only  running  it  up  more  uniformly 
into  its  principle ;  descending  more  deeply  into 
its  radical  stock,  connecting  it  more  invariably 
with  its  motive.  It  is  worth  observing,  in  con- 
firmation of  their  similarity  of  views,  and  per- 
fect agreement  in  sentiment,  that  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  James  derive  their  instance  of  the  princi- 
ple for  which  each  is  contending,  from  the  same 
example,  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

So  fer  is  Psol  from  undervaluing  virtue,  that 
he  expressly  declares  *  that  (>od  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds.*  So  peremp- 
tory on  this  head,  that  he  not  only  directs  men 
to  do  good  works,  but  to  *  maintain*  them  ;  so 
desirous  to  establish  the  act  into  a  habit,  that 
they  must  not  only  perform  4hem,  but  be  *  care- 
ful' in  the  performance ;  so  far  from  thinking, 
that,  after  his  conversion,  man  was  to  be  an  in- 
active recipient  of  grace,  that  he  not  only  en- 
joins us  (o  be  *  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,*  but  assigns  the  very  reason  for  it 
—the  reception  of  grace;  'forasmuch  as  ve 
know  that  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
I^rd.*  He  repeatedly  presses  on  them  perse, 
veranoe,  and  perseverance  is  no  fanatical  symp- 
tom. His  documents  enforce  a  religion  equable, 
consistent,  progressive.  This  mode  of  instruc- 
tion is  no  fruit  of  a  heated  brain,  no  child  of 
emotion,  no  vapour  of  impulse,  no  effect  of 
ftncy. 

Not  to  instance  those  ample  tables  of  Chris- 
tian  practice,  the  twelflh  of  Romans,  the  fiflh 
of  Thessalonians,  the  whole  Epistle  of  Titos, 
and  the  two  last  chapters  Xmt  tbp  Ephesians, — 
every  part  of  his  writings  either  deduces  holy 
practice  from  som^  corresponding  principle ; 
or  else,  after  he  has  beet  enforcing  a  system  of 
doctrine,  he  habitually  infers  a  system  of  mo 
rals  growinf  out  of  it,  inseparable  from  it  In- 
deed, throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  named 
Epistle,  into  which  the  very  essence  of  Gospel 
doctrines  is  infused  and  compressed,  all  the  so- 


cial, personal,  and  relative  dnties  are  speeifieally 
detailed  and  enjoined: — the  affectbn  of  hus- 
bands, the  submission  of  wives,  the  tendemeti 
of  parents,  the  obedience  of  children,  the  subor- 
dination and  fidelity  of  servants,  economy  of 
time,  hands  to  be  kept  fVom  stealing,  *  a  toogoe 
from  evil  speaking,*  a  body  maintained  in  *  tem- 
perance, soberness,  and  chastity;*  a  gnaided 
conversation,  a  gravity  of  carriage ;  the  very 
decencies  of  life  are  all  propoeed  w«h  a  minute- 
ness which  will  scarcely  bear  a  comparison  hot 
with  his  own  catalogue  of  virtues  in  a  kindred 
Epistle :  *  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest, 
just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  gcxid  report ;  if  there 
he  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things.' 

So  far  from  seeking  to  subvert  the  moral  law, 
he  takes  unwearied  peine  to  confirm  it :  hot  he 
fixes  it  on  its  true  basis ;  while  he  denies  its 
justifying  power,  he  *  establishes'  its  importance 
as  a  rule.  He  vindicates  its  value,  not  as  a 
covenant  fer  salvation,  but  as  a  measure  of  con- 
dnct  In  no  instance,  however  light,  does  he 
deny  the  obligation  of  believers  to  maintain  a 
steadfast  sdherence  to  it,  or  discoontenanoe,  a 
minute  observance  of  it  He  not  only  shows 
that  every  sin  is  to  be  abandoned,  but  the  con- 
trary viitoe  adopted :  and,  though  one  of  the 
fathers  observes,  that  *  a  vice  sometimes  gives 
place  whpre  a  virtue  does  not  take  it,*  yet  the 
only  certain  symptom  of  the  expulsion  of  a  bad 
quality  is  the  substitution  of  its  opposite.  And 
no  man  ever  more  forcibly  condemned  an  empty 
profession  than  Paul :  no  one  more  severely  re- 
probated a  dead  faith,  no  one  more  unequivo- 
cal! v  commended  *  not  the  hearers,  but  the  doers 
of  the  law.* 

He  proves  u^nswerably  that  the  doctrine  of 
grace  is  so  far  from  being  hoetile  to  sound  prae- 
tioe,  that  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  all 
legitimate  virtue  springs ;— -so  far  from  slacken- 
ing diligence,  that  it  gives  vigour  to  its  activity; 
— so  far  from  making  vigilance  superfluous, 
that  its  constant  language  is,  WateA,"— so  far 
from  limiting  to  a  favoured  few  the  exhortation, 
that  it  makes  it  universal ;  *  What  I  say  onto 
yon,  I  say  unto  all — watch  V 

In  directing  his  converts  to  virtuous  deeds, 
he  never  fails  to  include  the  spirit  in  the  act  ^— 
they  must  be  ready  to  distribute,  wUling  to  com- 
municate. He  never  fails  to  show,  that  the  cha- 
racteristic and  essence  of  all  goodnees  is  the 
desire  of  pleasing  Grod.  In  other  words,  the 
action  must  be  the  fruit  of  love  to  Him.  Quali- 
ties merely  amiable  are  originally  without  that 
principle,  and  poesessed  even  by  animals,  and 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  afiection  for 
their  offspring,  fidelity  to  their  masters,  grati- 
tude for  notice. 

Paul,  like  his  bleesed  Lord,  is  never  so 
emphatically  indignant  sgainst  any  of  the 
signs  of  hypocrisy  in  professors,  as  sgainst  sin- 
ful practice.  Like  Him  he  is  frequent  in  the 
enumeration  of  vices  which  he  solemnly  pro- 
claims amount  to  an  exclusion  from  heaven. 
Holv  practice  is  indeed  the  only  sign  to  the 
world  of  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  and  in  a 
good  measure  is  a  sign  to  himself.  It  is  the 
principal  evidence  which  will  regulate  the  retri. 
bntive  sentence  of  th*e  last  day«— Paul  therefore 
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calif  that  day  'the  reveUiHon  of  the  righteooi 
jadgrment  of  God.*  He  does  not  call  it  the  day 
of  his  ibrming  the  judgment,  but  of  his  declar- 
ing it  God,  who  witnessed  the  act  when  it  was 
done/  and  the  motive  which  impelled  it,  wants 
himself  ho  such  evidence  to  assist  his  decision, 
but  he  uses  it  to  manifest  to  men  and  an^ls 
hie  own  strict  justice.  *  In  that  awful  day,*  says 
an  eminent  divine,  *  the  judge  will  not  Examine 
men  as  to  their  experiences,  he  will  not  set  every 
one  to  tell  the  story  of  his  oonveision,  but  he 
vill  bring  forth  his  works.** 

How  acceptable,  even  in  the  ears  of  the  most 
thoughtless,  would  that  proclamation  sound,  the 
grace  of  6id  bringeth  ealvoHon^  were  it  onao- 
oompanied  by  the  moral  power  ascribed  to  it, 
that  of  teaching  us  to  deny  our  sensual  appetites! 
How  many  would  give  a  cheap  assent  to  the 
principle,  were  it  not  clogged  with  such  an  en- 
cumbering  ooosequence.  Those  who  insist,  that 
our  salvation  b  eflfboted  by  works,  would  gladly 
adopt  faith  as  a  speculative  notion,  instead  of 
the  inconvenient  evidences  which  this  self-deny- 
ing grace  involves. 

One  would  imagine,  that  some  who  so  loudly 
insist  that  we  shall  be  saved  by  works,  must 
mean  works  of  supererogation,  and  that  they 
depended  for  salvation  on  the  transfer  of  the  sn- 
perfluity  of  the  merits  of  others  to  themselves ; 
fbf  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  trust  their  future 
bliss  most  confidently  to  good  works,  who  have 
tbe  slenderest  portion  of  their  own  to  produce. 

The  Apostle  is  perpetually  combating  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  those  who  insinuate  that  the 
freedom  of  the  (Sospel  is  a  freedom  from  moral 
restraint  He  describes  it,  indeed,  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  sentence,  but  not  from  the  pre- 
cepts, of  the  law.  No  one  eves  more  unremit- 
tingly oppose^  those  who  represent  the  constant 
inculcation  of  holy  practice  as  an  infVingement 
of  the  liberty  of  a  Christian.  He  perpetually  de- 
monstrates the  necessity  of  a  determinate  rule 
of  dut^,  without  which  even  that  love,  which  is 
sometimes  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  the  neglect 
of  duty, — that  love,  which  is,  indeed,  the  genu- 
ine  source  of  all  acceptable  performance, — might 
be  lowered  into  a  vagrant,  indefinite,  disorderly 
principle.  A  religion,  destitute  of  faith  and  lore, 
IS  not  the  religion  of  Christ :  a  religion  which 
furnishes  no  certain  standard  of  conduct,  is  not 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  accordingly  animadverts  severely 
on  those  who  presume  to  convert  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  into  a  pre- 
tence  for  licentious  conduct  He  strenuously 
refutes  the  charge,  by  intimating,  that  the  New 
Covenant  enforces  holiness  of  life,  even  more 
than  the  Old,  and  enforces  it  on  more  engaging 
motives.  The  Law  deters  from  sin  by  denon- 
ciations :  the  Gospel,  invites  to  goodness  bv  the 
most  winning  persuasions;  God  so  Umed  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  Son  to  save  it  The  Law 
shows  man  the  danger  of  sin,  and  pronounces 
its  punishment:  the  Gospel  performs  the  higher 
act  of  love^  it  delivers  him  from  its  power.  It 
is  a  quality  ascribed  to  the  love  of  Christ,  that 
it  *  constraineth  ;*  it  compels  us,  as  it  were,  to  be 
compassionate.  What  can  make  us  so  tender  to 
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othera  as  the  experience  of  God*s  goodneea  io 
ourselves  ?  Who  is  so  ready  to  ahow  merey  mm 
he  who  has  received  it  7 

Saint  Paul  derives  all  duties  from  this  low 
of  Giod  in  Christ  as  their  foundation.  All  tiM 
motives  to  right  action,  all  the  arguments  lor 
holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  fhim  this  sooree ;  all 
the  Imes  of  duty  converge  to  this  centre.  If 
Paul  censures,  he  points  to  this  only  spring  of 
hope ;  if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only  true 
consolation ;  if  he  insists  that  the  Orace  rf  O^d 
hath  apffeared,  he  points  to  its  practical  object. 
*  teaching  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  mod 
godly.*  When  he  determines  to  know  nothingr 
but  his  Saviour,  and  even  him  onder  the  de- 
p^rading  circumstance  of  crucifixion,  he  inclodec 
m  that  knowledge  all  the  religious  and  moral 
benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

They  who  contend  that  the  Gospel  is  only  a 
scheme  of  morals,  struggle  hard  to  keep  dcnm 
the  compact  to  their  own  depressed  standard. 
They  will  not  allow  of  a  grain  or  a  scruple  *  be- 
yond  the  bond,*  but  insist,  that  whatever  is  not 
specifically  commanded,  is  superflnoos;  what  im 
above  their  own  pitch  ia  unnecessary.  If  the^ 
allow  that  it  is  sublime,  they  insist  that  it  la 
impracticable.  If  they  allow  that  tbe  love^pemea, 
vnd  joy  of  tbe  apostle,  are  desirable,  they  do  not 
desire  them  as /rusts  of  the  Spirit,  ae  signs  of 
acceptance.  The  interior  principle,  those  viewa 
which  take  in  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  aa 
well  as  the  surface  of  life,— «ny  practical  nsa 
of  these  penetrating  truths,  the^  consider  aa 
somethinff  which  the  enthusiastic  reader  doea 
not  find,  but  make. 

The  mere  social  and  political  virtues  are  mada 
for  this  world.  Here  they  have  their  origin, 
their  use,  and  their  reward.  All  the  motives  to 
various  practice,  not  derived  from  the  hope  ef 
future  blessedness,  will  be  inefficient  There  ia 
a  powerful  obligation  to  *  perfect  holiness*  to 
those  who  do  not  perfect  it  in  the  fear  '  of  God.' 
Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that  heart 
which  does  not  beNeve  it  to  be  the  seat  of  gkirj. 

The  moralist  of  our  Apostle  is  not  merely  a 
man  possessed  of  agreeable  qualities,  of  sooia 
social  and  civil  virtues,  of  generositv  and  good 
nature,  qualitiea  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
which,  as  a  means  to  the  good  order  of  society, 
can  scarcely  be  too  much  valued ;  but  these  qna* 
lities  a  man  may  possess,  without  having  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad -in  his  heart,  withont 
desiring  '  to  live  for  him  who  died  for  him.' 
Such  qualities  will  gain  him  credit,  but  that 
very  credit  may  endanger  his  salvation,  if 
worldly  esteem  make  him  rest  satisfied,  without 
the  *  honour  which  cometh  from  God.*  The  pu- 
rity, sublimity,  and  consistency  of  Saint  Paiil*s 
requirements  every  where  manifest  that  his  mo* 
ral  man  is  not  merely  a  disciple  of  Antoninus  or 
Epictetus,  but  a  liege  subject  of  the  Messiah*s 
spiritual  kingdonw* 

Paul  shows,  that  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  are  so  far  from  ]owering  the  tone  of 
moral  obligation,  that  they  raise  the  standard 
of  practical  virtue  to  an  elevation  totally  nn« 
known  under  any  other  mode  of  ^instruction. 
But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  in 
his  natural  state,  to  rebel  against  these  doc* 
trines,  even  while  he  professes  himself  an  ad* 
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iroeftte  for  Tirtaet^  to  Bet«p  the  virtue  which  he 
preeomes  that  he  poasessen,  against  religion,  to 
which  he  is  chiefly  hostile  for  the  very  elevation 
which  it  gives  to  virtue :  this,  more  than  the 
doctrines,  and  even  than  the  mysteries  of  reve- 
lation, is  the  real  cause  of  his  hostility. 

We  have  known  persons,  when  pressed  on 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  think  to  get 
rid  of  the  argument,  by  declaring  that  they  did 
not  pretend  to  understand  Saint  Paul ;  that,  for 
their  part,  they  were  quife  satisfied  with  Micah's 
religion :  *  To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God,*  was  enough  for  them. 
In  what  they  call  this  comfortable,  and  reason- 
able,  and  practicable  scheme  of  religion,  they  are 
little  aware  what  strictness  is  involved,  what  in- 
tegrity, what  charity,  what  holiness.  They  little 
think  how  nearly  the  Prophot*s  religion  ap. 
preached  that  of  the  Apostle.  There  is  in  fact  no 
difference  between  them,  but  such  as  necessarily 
arises  out  of  the  two  dispensations  under  which 
fthe^  lived.  To  walk  humbly  with  Grod,  we  must 
beheve  in  the  revelation  of  his  Son,  and  conse- 
quently adopt  the  principle  he  enjoins :  "we  must 
adopt  every  doctrine,  and  believe  every  mystery. 
To  walk  humbly  with  God,  is  a  principle  which 
•tretchoB  to  the  bounds  of  the  whole  universe  of 
revelation. 

More  men  are  indeMed  to  Christianity  for 
their  morality,  than  are  willing  to  confess  the 
obligation.  It  communicates  a  secret  and  unac- 
Xnowledged  infection.  Living  under  a  public 
recognition  of  Christianity,  under  Christian 
laws,  and  in  Christian  society,  causes  many  a 
proud  heart  to  believe  more  than  it  cares  to  own, 
and  to  do  more  good  than  the  man  is  willing  to 
ascribe  to  the  faith  which,  if  it  does  not  actually 
influence  hi$  mind,  has  made  right  actions  so 
common,  that  not  to  do  them  is  dishonourable. 
Others,  who  do  not  appear  to  live  under  the 
direct  illumination  of  the  Gospel,  have  yet  the 
benefit  of  its  refracted  rays,  which,  if  the  con- 
Tcyance  is  too  imperfect  to  communicate  reli- 
gious warmth,  yet  diffuses  sufficient  light  to 
point  the  way  to  many  moral  duties. 

We  are  apt  to  call  men  good,  because  they 
are  without  certain  bad  quditics.  fiut  this  is 
not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is  not  knowing 
human  nature.  All  vices  are  not  affinities ;  of 
course  the  very  indulgence  of  one  vice  is  not 
•eldom  an  exclusion  of  another,  as  covetousness 
avoids  profligacy,  and  ambition  expels  indo- 
lence ;  but  though  they  are  natural  antipathies, 
they  all  spring  fh)m  the  same  source ;  the  same 
fountain  of  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 

Nor  does  the  goodness  of  Saint  Paul*8  moral 
man  consist  merely  in  abstaining  from  wicked 
actions ;  nor  merely  in  filling  the  external  duties 
of  his  profession.  While  he  is  active  in  busi- 
ness,  he  must  be  fervent  in  Spirit.  While 
transacting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  must 
be  serving  the  Lord.  .  In  woAfly  moralists,  the 
excessive  pursuit  of  business,  as  well  as  of  plea- 
sure, loaves  a  clinging  to  it  in  the  thoughts,  and 
almost  exclnsive  attachment  to  it  in  the  heart, 
long  afV>r  the  actual  engagement  has  ceased, 
the  l\ankering  mind  continues  to  act  over  again 
the  scenes  of  its  interest,  of  its  ambition,  or  of^ 
its  amusement 

Aj[ain,  the  worldly  moralist,  while  he  prac 
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tises  some  virtues,  is  indifferent  to  othera.  He 
is  temperate,  perhaps,  but  he  is  ambitious.  He 
is  diligent,  but  he  is  sordid.  Whereas  Chris- 
tian morality  as  taught  by  St  Paul  hangs  as  it 
were  in  clusters  ;  every  virtue  issuing  ^om  hi$ 
principles  touches  on  other  virtues  at  so  many 
points,  that  no  man  possesses  one  in  perfection 
who  does  not  possess  many,  who  does  not  at 
least  desire  to  possess  all ;  while  the  Divine 
Spirit,  pervading  like  the  sap -every  fibre  of  the 
soul,  strengthens  the  connexion  of  its  graoee, 
and  infuses  holy  aims  into  the  whole  character. 
We  have  employed  the  term  mmrality  in  com- 
pliance with  common  usage ;  but  adopted  in  the 
worldly  sense,  it  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  Apostle's  meaning.  His  preceptive  pae- 
sages  are  encircled  with  a  kind  of  glory  ;  they 
are  illuminated  with  a  beam  from  heaven ;  they 
proceed  from  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  are  produced  by 
faith  in  Him.  There  is  every  where  that 
beautiful  intermixture  of  motive  and  action,  that 
union  of  the  cause  and  the  effect,  the  faith  and 
its  fruits,  that  uniform  balance  of  the  principle 
and  the  produce,  which  render  these  Epistles  an 
exhaustless  treasury  of  practical  wisdom,  as  well 
as  an  imperishable  record  of  Divine  Grace. 

Saint  Paul  every  where  runs  up  the  stream 
to  the  spring.  The  government  be  inculcates 
is  spiritual.  Not  content  to  recommend  the  obe- 
dience of  the  life,  he  brings  the  very  thoughts 
&nd  desires  under  controul.  He  traces  up  the 
act  to  the  temper  which  produces  it  He  dwells 
more  on  the  spirit  of  the  world  than  on  its  ac- 
tual offences.  He  knew  that  many  would  re- 
probate bad  pctions,  who  do  not  seek  that  spirit 
which  would  prevent  their  generating.  He 
knew  that  men  judge  soundly  enough  on  ques- 
tions in  which  they  have  no  bias  from  interest 
or  appetite.  For  one  who  believes  that  to  be 
*  carnally-minded  is  death,*  twenty  believe  in  the 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues,  and  even  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  because  they  &ocy,  that 
neither  of  these  trenches  on  their  purse,  or  their 
pleasure,  or  their  vain  projects. 

What  Paul  calls  *  doing  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,*  and  *  a  man  being  a  law 
unto  himself,*  we  frequently  see  illustrated  in 
some  well  bred  and  highly  cultivated  minds. 
They  have  a  strong  sense  of  honour  and  integ- 
rity ;  to  this  sense  their  credit  and  their  com- 
fort  require  they  should  live  up.  The  natural 
make  of  their  mind,  perhaps,  is  liberal ;  firom 
education  they  have  imbibed  noble  sentiments : 
they  have  adopted  a  system  of  equity  which  thej 
would  think  it  dishonourable  to  violate ;  they 
are  generous  and  humane;  but  in  matters  of 
self-indulgence  they  are  not  scrupulous ;  in  sub- 
duing their  inclinations,  in  abstinence  from 
some  one  governing  desire  or  impetuous  appe« 
titc, — in  all  this  they  come  short;  to  all  this 
their  rule  docs  not  extend.  Their  conduct, 
therefore,  tliough  amiable,  and  useful,  and 
creditable,  yet  is  not  the  *  obedience  of  fiiitfa  ;* 
these  good  qualities  might  have  been  exercised, 
had  Christianity  never  existed ;  this  is  not 
bringing  the  practice,  much  less  the  thoughU^ 
into  the  captivity  of  Christ.  This  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  acts  consistently  enough  with 
this  self-imposed  legislation. 
Even  if  no  religion    had  ever  existed,  if  a 
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Deity  did  not  ezisti— for  the  reference  ie  not  to 
reli^on,  not  to  the  will  of  the  Deit^, — sach  mo- 
rality wdM  be  acceptable  to  society,  becaase 
to  looiet^  it  is  profitable.  Bat  how  can  action 
be  pleasing  to  Uod  in  which  there  is  no  purpose 
of  blessing  him  7  How  can  any  condnct  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Grod«  to  whom  it  renders  no  homage, 
to  whom  it  givee  no  glorv  1 

Soriptore  abooads  with  eyery  motive  to  obe- 
dienoe,  botlm  jational  and  spiritual*  But  it 
would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it  stopped 
these.-  As  peaceable  creatures,  we  require  not 
only  induoements  to  obedience,  but  a  heart,  and 
a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey ;  assistance  is  as 
necessary  as  motives;  power  as  indupensable 
MM  precept ;— all  which  requisites  are  not  only 
promised  by  the  woEd,  but  oonftrred  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 


eHAP.  VI. 


ne 


of  Saint  Paul. 


Tab  perfection  of  the  Christian  character  does 
not  so  much  consist  in  this  excellence,  or  that 
talent,  or  the  other  virtue  ;  in  the  perfbrmance 
of  some  right  action,  or  the  abstinence  from 
■ome  wrong  one,  as  in  tAe  dsfermtnation  of  the 
wkoU  ooal^  Ood.  Thb  generous  surrender  of 
■ei^  whether  of  the  sensual  or  of  the  intellectual 
•elf  is  the  unequivocal  test  of  a  heart  consecrat- 
ed by  man  to  his  Maker.  He  has  no  bye-ends,. 
BO  secret  reserves-  His  intention  is  single,  his 
way  is  straight  forward ;  he  keeps  his  end  in- view 
without  deflection,  and  he  pursues  it  without 
wearineesr 

Saint  Paul  and  his  associates  were  the  first 
moral  instructors  who  preached  not  themselves. 
Perhapa  there  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  grandeur  of  bis  spirit,  than  his  indiffer- 
ence  to  popularity.  This  is  an  elevation  of 
character,  which  not  only  no  Pa^an  sage  has 
xeached,  but  which  not  every  Christian  teacher 
hMM  been  found  to  attain* 

This  s— eessfbi  apostle  was  so  fitf  from  plac 
iDff  hims^  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  that  he  took 
pams  to  avoid  it^  In  some  subsequent  instruc- 
tors, this  vanity  was  probably  the  first  seed  of 
here^ ;  the  sound  of  Ebionites  and  Aiarcionites 
would  as  much  gratify  the  ear  of  the  founders, 
as  bringing  over  proeelytes  to  their  opinions 
would  delight  their  feelings.  Paul  would  have 
veiected  with  horror  any  such  distinction.  He 
who  earnestly  sought  to  glorify  his  Master, 
would  naturally  abase  himself.  With  a  holy 
Indignation' ho  asks,  *  What  then  is  Paul,  and 
what  is  Apollos,  bat  ministers  by  whom  ye  be. 
Ueved  V  He  points  out  to  them  the  littleness  of 
sQoh  exclusive  fondness  in  men,,  who  had  such 
oraat  objects  in  view — ^  overvalue  not  Paul  or 
Apollee  as  yours,  for  aU  tkingo  an  yours.* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  stop  a  moment,  in  order 
to  notice  the  fine  structure  of  the  period  to  which 
these  word*  are  an  introduction.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  finished  climax :  *  Iiet  no 
man  glory  in  men ;  for  all  things  are  yours, 
whether  raul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas;  or  the 
worlds  or  life,  er  death;  or  thinga  present  or 


things  to  come ;  all  are  yours,  and  your  an 
Christie  and  Christ  is  God*s.* 

Knowing  the  proneness  of  hmnan  nature  to 
this  party  spirit,  he  takes  pains  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive individual  attachments.  There  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  man  so  distinguished,  so  little  dis- 
tinruishing  himself.  He  chooses  to  merge  him- 
self in  the  general  cause,  to  sink  himself  in  the 
mass  of  faithful  ministers. — ^This  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  beginning  of  many  of  his  Epistles, 
by  his  humility  m  attaching,  to  his  own,  some 
name  of  far  inferior  note,  as  his  associate  in  the 
work ; — *  Paul  and  Sosthenes* — ^  Paul  and  SyU 
vanus* — *•  Timotheus  our  brother ;' — and  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Thessalonians,  he  connects  both  the 
latter  names  with  his  own. 

He  laboured  to  make  the  people  besY  in  mind 
that  the  apostlee  were  the  disseminatorsrnot  tbo 
authors,  of  the  faith  which  they  preached. 
Miraculous  as  his  conversion  had  been,  superior 
as  were  his  endowments,  favoured  as  he  was  by 
Divine  inspiration,  he  not  only  did  not  assume, 
but  he  rejected,  any  distinction,  and  only  in- 
cluded himself  among  the  teachers  of  their  com- 
mon Christianity.  Thus  he  beoueathed  to  hi» 
successors  a  standing  pattern  of  humility,  and 
of  the  duty  of  ascribing  their  talents,  their  ap^ 
plication,  and  their  success,  to  him,  from  whom 
whatever  advantages  they  possess,  are  derived. 

Saint  Paul  did  not  rank,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
those  liberal  modern  philosophers,  who  assert 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  nor  on  the  other, 
with  those  abstracted  mystics,  who  profess  an 
unnatural  disinterestedness,  and  a  superhuman 
disdain  of  any  recompence  but  that  which  they 
find  in  the  pure  love  of  God.-  He  was  not  above 
accepting  heaven,  not  for  any  works  of  righte- 
ousness which  he  had  done,  but  as  the  free  gift 
of  God  through  the  righteousness  that  had  been 
wrought  for  him.  He  was  not  too  proud  and 
independent  to  confess,  that  the  nearness  of 
heavenly  glory  was  with  him  a  most  animating 
principle. 

This  hope  cheered  his  fainting  spirit;  this 
prospect  not  only  regulated,  but  dmost  annihi* 
lated  his  sense  of  sufiering.  Invisible  things 
were  made  so  clear  to  the  eye  of  fiuth  ^  remote 
things  were  brought  so  near  to  one,  who  always 
kept  up  in  his  mind  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  brevity  of  this  afflicted  life,  and  the  duration 
of  eternal  happiness ;.  faith  so  made  the  future 
present ;  love  so  made  the  labour  light ;  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  was  given  him  in  such  » 
measure ; — ^that  mortality  seemed,  even  here,  to 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.  His  full  belief  in  tbo 
immediate  presence  of  God  in  that  world  in 
which  he  was  assured^  that  light,  purity,.boliiiesa» 
and  happiness  would  be  enjoyed  in  their  most 
consummate  perfection,  not  only  sustained  his 
hope,,  but  ezhilirated  his  heart 

If  it  does  not  support  u§  under  our  inferior 
trials  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  because  we  have 
rather  a  nominal  than  a  practical  faith,  rather 
an  assenting  than  an  obeying  conviction  ;r  it  is 
because  our  eyes  are  not  fixed  on  the  same  ob- 
jects, nor  our  hearts  warmed  with  the  same 
afl[«ctions ;  it  is  because  our  attention  is  direct- 
ed so  sparingly  to  that  Being,  and  that  state^to 

•  1  Corinth.  iU.  & 
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which  bif  was  tapremely  devoted.  Oog^ht  we 
to  cdmplain,  that  we  enjoy  not  the  lame  sup- 
parte,  nor  the  eame  consolationa,  while  we  do 
not  pat  ottraelves  in  Uie  aame  way  to  obtain 
them? 

But  though  Paal  waa  no  disciple  of  that  meta- 
physical theology,  which  makes  such  untaught 
distinctions,  as  to  separate  oar  love  of  God  ftom 
any  regard  to  oar  own  beatitade ;  though  he 
might  hare  been  considered  a  selfish  man,  by 
either  of  the  classes  to  whom  allusion  has  been 
made,  yet  trae  disinterestedness  was  eminently 
his  characteristic.  Another  instance  of  a  human 
being  so  entirely  devoid  of  selfishness,  one  who 
never  took  his  own  ease,  or  advantage,  or  safeW, 
or  credit,  into  the  acooant,  cannot  Im  fi>und.  If 
be  considered  his  own  sufferings,  he  considered 
them  for  the  sake  of  hb  friends.  *  Whether  we 
be  afflicted,  it  is  fi>r  your  consolation  and  salva- 
ftion.*  The  only  joy  he  seemed  to  derive,  when 
he  was  *  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,* 
was,  that  others  might  be  comforted  and  encou- 
raged by  his  sufferings.  So  also  of  his  consola- 
tions ;  the  principal  joy  which  he  derived  from 
them  was,  that  others  might  be  animated  by 
4hem.  This  anxiety  for  the  proficiency  of  his 
converts,  in  preference  to  his  own  safbty ;  his 
disposition  to  regard  every  object  in  due  sub- 
jection to  the  great  design  of  his  ministry ;  his 
Bumble,  vigilant  care,  while  exulting  m  the 
hope  of  an  eternal  crown,  that  he  might  *  not 
himself  be  cast  away  ;* — form,  in  combination 
with  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  a  character  which 
we  must  allow  has  not  only  no  superior,  but  no 
parallel. 

The  union  of  generosity  and  self-denisJ, — and 
without  the  one  the  other  is  imperfoct, — was  pe- 
culiarly exemplified  in  our  apostle. — His  high- 
minded  independence  on  man  had  nothing  of 
the  monkish  pride  of  poverty,  for  he  knew  *now 
to  abound  ;*  nor  was  it  the  worldly  pusillani- 
mous  dread  of  it,  for  he  *  knew  how  to  want* 

In  vindicating  the  ri|rht  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body  to  an  equitable  provision,  as  a  just  reouital 
of  tneir  labours,  he  nobly  renounces  all  claim  to 
any  participation  for  himself. — *  I  have  u$ed  none 
9/^  tiete  thingi  /*  This  wise  and  dignified  ab- 
Btinenoe  in  Uie  orig^inal  formation  of  a  church, 
which  most  be  founded,  before  provision  can  be 
made  for  its  continaance,  while  it  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  own  disinterestedness,  enabled 
him  with  the  better  grace,  and  more  powerful 
effoct,  to  plead  the  legitimate  claims  of  her  mi- 
nisters ;  and  to  insist,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  supply  their  temporal  things  to  those 
from  whom  they  received  ther  spiritual  things. 
While  he  himself  refused  to  claim  them,  lest  it 
ahoold  be  made  a  pretence  for  hindering  the 
Go&jpeit  he  yet  looked  forward  with  an  eye  of 
kindneas  and  justice,  in  thus  stipulating,  as  it 
were,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Christian  mmisters 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  a  long  expostulatory  argument,  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of^  analo^ns  instances,  he  shows 
the  propriety  of  a  provision  beinff  made  for  those 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  Uie  spiritud  in- 
ttmetion  of  others :— >the  warrior  engaged  in  the 
defrnoe  of  his  country  is  supported  at  Die  public 
expense ;  the  planter  by  the  produce  of  his  vine- 
yard ;  tlM  feeder  of  m  flock  by  the  milk  of  his 


flock;  the  agricultorist  hy  the  profits  of 
plough. 

He  strengthens  his  argument  by  aa  allnsion 
to  a  humane  practice  in  the  old  law,  by  which 
even  the  ox  was  allowed  to  participate  in  that 
plenty  which  his  labour  assisted  to  procure; 
then,  bv  a  sodden  generous  interjection, — *  Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen  V  he  intimates  that  thia 
provision  of  mercy  for  the  beast,  was  emblems 
tical  of  this  justice, — ^for  it  scareply  amoanted 
to  mercy, — which  ou^ht  to  secure  to  every  mi- 
nister a  fkir  remuneration  for  the  sacrifice  ho 
has  made  of  ease  and  profit,  by  addicting  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  altar. 

After,  however,  having  dedared  that  he  re- 
nounced all  reward  for  himself,  fearing  that  thie 
assurance  might  be  construed  into  an  insiniuu 
tion  of  his  wish  to  receive  the  emdument  which 
he  pretended  to  refuse,  with  a  noble  disdain  of 
so  mean  an  expedient,  he  protests  that  it  woidd 
be  better  for  him  to  die  of  want,  rather  than,  by 
receiving  pecuniary  recompence,  to  rob  himself 
of  his  honest  claim  to  the  conscioosnese  of  dis- 
interested services. 

Saint  Paul's  conduct  in  these  instances  affords 
something  of  the  same  fine  climax  in  action, 
with  that  which  Jesus  expressed  in  words,  when 
he  sent  to  the  Baptist  the  proofs  of  his  divinity, 
Afier  enumerating  his  miracles  of  love,  he  closes 
with  declaring,  as  the  highest  possible  instance 
of  that  love,  that  the  Ooepel  tees  preached— -hat 
to  what  class  7  to  the  poor !  From  the  words 
of  Christ,  turn  to  the  life  of  PauL  The  perse- 
cution of  his  enemies,  the  fatigue  of  his  travels, 
the  falsehood  of  his  brethren,  the  labour  of  in- 
structing so  many  nations,  of  converting  so  ma- 
ny cities,  of  founding  so  many  churches, — ^what 
is  his  relaxation  from  such  labours,  what  his.re- 
fireshment  from  such  perils,  what  his  descent 
f^om  such  heights? — Working  with  his  own 
hands  for  his  daily  bread,  and  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Tho  profane  critic  may  call  thisthe 
art  of  sinking,  the  Christian  will  deem  it  the 
noblest  point  of  elevation.  Might  not  the  apoe. 
tie  well  say,  *  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  am  ef 
Christ?* 

How  has  the  world  stood  in  just  admiration 
of  the  generous  conduct  of  Cincinnatus !  Tired 
with  the  fotigues  of  war,  and  satiated  with  the 
fflories  of  conquest,  he  very  rationally,  and  (as 
he  refused  all  reward)  it  must  be  owned  very 
disinterestedly,  withdrew  to  his  country  hoose^ 
from  which  he  had  been  reluctantly  torn.  He 
withdrew  to  enjoy,  in  the  bosom  of^  his  fiimily, 
the  advantages  of  agricultore  and  the  pleasures 
of  retirement  To  such  a  retreat  would  Paul 
have  flown  with  delight,  had  he  not  known  that, 
for  him  it  was  not  a  duty.  He,  anlike  the  Dic- 
tator, had  no  intervals  of  unmolested  claim ;  it 
was  not  In  the  quiet  of  repose,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  perils  and  of  persecutions,  that  he  hu 
boured'  for  his  own  support 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  whole  consistent 
practice  furnished  this  sore  criterion  of  a  faith- 
ful minister, — that  he  enjoined  no  self-denla], 
preached  no  mortification,  reoommended  no  ex- 
ertion to  others,  of  which  he  gave  not  himself  a 
shining  example.  While  he  pointed  oat  to  his 
asBociatss  the  duty  of  '  approving  themselves 
ministers  t»f  God  in  afflietione,  in  neeasuUes,  ia 
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distresaes,'  he  web  not  himBtii  flying  on  a  bed  cf 
ro$€»  ;  he  was  not  making  light  of  sorrows,  of 
which  bek  was  not  personally  partaking  ;  he  did 
not  deal  out  orders  for  the  patient  endurance  of 
sufferings  the  bitterness  of  which  he  had  not 
tasted.  He  had  largely  shared  in  the  stripes 
and  imprisonments  which  it  was  possible  some 
of  his  followers  might  be  speedily  called  to  en- 
dure. 

At  the  same  time,  he  furnishes  them  with  cau- 
tions drawn  from  his  own  invariable  prudence, 
when  he  exhorted  them  to  give  no  offence. 
This  was  not  altogether  to  avoid  personal  dis- 
credit,  though  that  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  so  much  as  to  preserve  the  character  of 
religion  itself  from  the  obloquy  she  would  sus- 
tain from  the  faults  of  her  disciples.  His  great 
object  why  the  minietry  should  not  be  blamed^ 
was  because  he  knew  how  ineffectual  all  teach- 
ing  would  be  rendered,  if  the  teacher  committed 
the  faults  he  reprehended,  or  even  exorcised  a 
religious  vocation  in  an  imprudent  manner. 

In  another  place,  afler  recapitulating  some  of 
the  hardships  which  himself  and  his  companions 
were  suffering,  up  to  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  describing  them, — ^their  hunger  and  thirst, 
their  nakedness  and  buffeting,  deprived  of  do- 
mestic comforts,  destitute  of  a  settled  home ; 
having  shown  what  was  their  treatment,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  what  was  their  temper  under  it : 
^^Being  reviled^  we  bleae  ;  being  peraectUed^  we 
9t{ffer  it ;  being  defamed^  we  entreat.  This  is  in- 
deed practical  Christianity ! 

After  enumerating  the  trials  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed,  he  seta  over  against  them  a  ca- 
talogue  of  the  qualities  by  which  they  should  be 
distmguished, — fureneea^  knowledge,  kindness ; 
thus  encouraging  them  to  patience  by  the  inte- 

Sity  of  their  motives ;  and  to  the  adornment  of 
eir  calling,  by  the  skilfulness  and  affection 
with  which  they  exercised  it  He  tempers  their 
■orrowB  and  difficulties,  by  interspersing  with 
the  recital  thoee  Divine  consolations,  from  which 
alone  genuine  cheerfulness  can  be  derived. 

In  this  enumeration  he  had  not  to  rack  his 
invention  for  precedents ;  he  had  only  to  make  a 
transcript  of  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  own  practice,  to  give  them  a  com- 
plete  delineation  of  the  ministerial  character. 
While  he  encourages  them  to  perseverance  by 
the  racccM  which  might  attend  their  labours,  he 
prepares  them  also  to  expect  reproach ;  mingling 
good  and  einl  report  as  the  probable  lot  of  every 
Arvoted  servant  of  Christ 

When  he  was  setting  opt  fVoin  Ephesus  for 
Jerusalem, '  bound  in  the  spirit,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  should  befal  him,*  the  indefinite 
yet  certain  anticipation  of  calamity  which  he 
expressed,  might  have  been  interpreted  into  the 
pusillanimous  forebodings  of  his  own  apprehen- 
sive mind  :  he  guards  against  this  suspicion  by 
informing  us,  it  was  by  the  unerring  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  assured,  *  that  bonds 
and  afflictions  awaited  him  fh  every  city  ;*  so 
that  be  knew  infallibly,  wherever  he  went,  it 
was  only  a  change  of  place,  not  of  peril.  Yet 
was  Ijiis  conviction  so  far  from  arresting  his 
purpose,  so  far  from  inclining  him  to  hesitate, 
or  not  to  persist  in  the  path  of  duty  because  it 
waa  the  path  of  danger,  that  his  mighty  faith 


converted  duty  into  choice,  elevated  duty  into 
joy.  Hear  his  triumphant  proclamation :  *  Bat 
none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I 
my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.* 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  Chrbtlanity  to  convert 
a  man  of  sense  into  a  driveller ;  if  it  make  him 
self-abased  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  his  owa 
eyes,  it  does  not  oblige  him  to  a  renunciation  ot 
his  just  claims  in  civil  society,  nor  to  a  base  ab- 
jection in  the  sight  of  men.  He  is  not  desirous 
of  honours  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  he 
does  not  despue  those  to  which  he  has  a  lawful 
claim.  The  character  of  Paul,  like  the  religion 
he  taught,  is  manly,  rational,  ingenuous. 

This  combination  of  dignity  with  humility, 
he  uniformly  presents  to  us.  He  always  hum* 
hies,  but  never  disparages  himself^  He,  who 
on  one  occasion  was  *  the  least  of  all  saints,*  was, 
on  another,  *  not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  ci 
them.*  He  that  was  '  not  worthy  to  be  called 
an  apostle,*  would  yet  magnify  bis  apostleship. 
He  who  would  patiently  endure  injury  and  re- 
proach, yet  refused  to  be  scourged  contrary  to 
law.  He,  who  was  illegally  imprisoned  at  Phi* 
lippi,  accepted  not  the  deliverance  till  the  magis* 
trates  themselves  came  in  person  to  release  hio9» 
— a  resolution  not  only  due  to  his  own  inno- 
cence, but  probably  intended  also  to  render  the 
magistrates  afraid  of  proceeding  unjustly  against 
other  Christians.  He,  who  could  submit  to  live 
bv  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and  to  receive 
charity  in  his  sickness,  would  vindicate  his  civil 
title  to  respect,  and  not  only  urge  his  right  of 
Roman  citizenship,  but  press  his  peculiar  ground 
of  superiority  over  the  officer  who  would  have 
contended  with  him,  by  declaring  that  his  own 
freedom  was  not  a  purchase,  but  an  inheritance. 
He  who  determined  to  know  nothing  bat  *  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,*  could  assert,  when  it 
became  proper,  his  liberal  education  onder  a 
master  in  Israel.  He,  who  was  now  lyii|g  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  avowed  that  he  had  been 
bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  He  who  was  beat* 
ing  down  the  pride  of  *  gifls'  in  the  assaming 
Corinthians,  scrupled  not  to  declare  his  own  so« 
periority  in  this  very  article,  yet  with  an  exclu- 
sive ascription  of  the  g'ld  to  the  Giver.  *  I  thank 
my  God,  that  I  speak  with  more  tongues  than 
you  all.** 

To  those  who  understand  what  Bishop  Horse- 
ley  calls  *  the  paradoxes  of  Christianity,*  it  will 
be  perfectly  intelligible,  that  one,  who  was  so 
feelingly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin,  as  to  de- 
plore that  *  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  was 
present  with  him,*  could  also,  in  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  boldly  appeal  to  the  Thessalonians 
for  the  purity  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of 
his  companions — ^*you  know  how  holily,  and 
justly,  and  unblameably  we  have  lived  amoD|r 
you.* 

Ho  was  aware  that  contentions  about  practices 
and  opinions  comparatively  insignificant,  were 
generally  the  most  vehemently  and  uncharitably 
carried  on  by  men  who  are  the  most  cold  and 
indifferent  in  the  defence  of  truths  of  the  most 
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awftd  mometii  Inflexible  himself  in  everything 
which  was  of  vital  importance,  yet  accommo- 
dating in  trivial  matters,  about  which  men  of 
narrow  views  pertinaciously  contend,  he  shaped 
the  coarse  of  his  usefulness  to  the  winding  cur- 
rent of  life,  and  the  flexure  of  circumstances ; 
and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  see  how,  by  giving 
way  in  things  indifferent,  he  might  gain  men 
to  the  great  cause  which  he  lived  only  to  pro- 
mote. 

Never  was  any  sentiment  more  complelely 
perverted,  than  that  which  is  so  expressive  of 
the  condescension  that  distinguishes  his  charac- 
ter,—/ am  all  things  to  all  men.  The  Latitu- 
dinarian  in  principle  or  in  morals,  who  would 
not  consider  Paul's  authority  as  paramount  on 
any  other  occasion,  eagerly  pleads  this  text  to 
justify  his  own  accommodation  to  every  thing 
that  is  tempting  in  interest,  or  seductive  in  ap- 
petite. This  sentiment,  which  proceeded  from  a 
candour  the  most  amiable,  was,  in  the  apostle, 
always  governed  by  an  integrity  the  most  un- 
bendmg. 

To  what  purpose  did  he  make  use  of  this 
maxim?  'That  he  might  by  all  means  save 
■ome.*  Let  those  who  justify  its  adoption  by 
the  sanction  of  Paul,  employ  it  to  the  same  end 
to  which  he  employed  it  But  is  it  not  frequent- 
ly carried  to  a  conceding  length,  to  which  he 
would  never  have  carried  it,  to  answer  any  pur- 
pose ;  and  is  not  the  end  itself  often  such  as  he 
would  not  have  sought,  even  by  the  best  means  ? 
To  the  perversion  of  this  sentiment  the  fkshion- 
able  doctrine  of  expediency  may  be  imputed, — 
m  doctrine  not  more  corrupt  in  its  principle,  and 
dangerous  in  its  results,  than  opposite  to  the 
wh(Me  bent  and  current  of  the  apostles'  views, 
88  developed  in  his  writings  and  in  his  practice. 

That  hollow  maxim,  of  doing  evil  that  good 
may  eome^  had  indeed  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  wisest  Pagan  legislators.  Not  only  the  pru- 
dent Numa  pretended  to  Divine  communications 
with  his  inspiring  goddess,  in  order  that  his 
laws  might  be  received  with  more  reverence ; 
even  the  open  hearted  conqueror  of  Carthage 
used  to  enter  the  Capitol  alone,  under  pretence 
of  consulting  the  gods,  that  whatever  enterprises 
he  wished  to  recommend  to  the  people,  they 
might  believe  them  to  be  directed  and  approved 
by  their  deities. — But  nothing  impedes  the 
march  of  truth  more  than  the  offered  assistance 
of  ftlseheod.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a 
good  cause  than  the  attempt  to  help  it  forward 
with  fictitious  or  even  doubtful  additions.  Some 
of  the  best  cases,— cases  corroborated  by  a  thou- 
•and  indubitable  &cts,^have  been  injured  for 
ft  time,  by  the  detection  of  petty  instances  of 
misrepresentation,  or  mistake,  or  aggravation  in 
ill-judging  advocates. 

After  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Romans 
above  recited,  but  with  far  less  excuse,  even 
some  weak  Christians,  in  the  second  century, 
fancying  that  deceit  might  succeed  where  truth 
bad  failed,  attempted  by  forgery  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  Scripture.  Spurious  Sybilline 
verses,  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Antonines, 
were  imposed  by  fraud  upon  folly,  as  prophecies 
of  Christ,  pretending  to  be  as  old  as  the  Deluge. 
The  attempt  to  mend  perfection  never  answers. 

To  these  political  impostures  what  a  contrast 


does  Saint  Paul  exhibit  at  once  in  his  writing 
and  his  life ! — In  his  writings  he  declares,  m 
ouc  short  sentence,  of  all  such  principles,  '  their 
condemnation  is  just'  In  his  life  he  suffered 
evil  to  extremity,  that  good  might  be  produced ; 
but  never,  under  the  most  alluring  pretence,  did 
evil,  or  connived  at  it  He  drew  in  no  convert, 
by  displaying  only  the  pleasant  side  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  bring  forward  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  was  his  first  object;  though,  since  his 
time,  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  has  sometimes 
been  thought  a  more  prudent  measure.  But  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  Jesuitical  missionaries 
failed  as  completely  as  the  simple  integrity  of 
the  apostle  sucdeeded. 

His  arguments,  it  is  true,  were  powerful,  his 
motives  attractive ;  bat  be  never  shrunk  from 
the  avowal,  that  they  were  drawn  wholly  from 
things  unseen,  future,  eternal.  *To  you  who 
are  troubled,  reit  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  holy  an- 
gels.*  *  If  we  suffer  with  Christ,  we  shall  be 
also  glorified  together.' — ^The  sufferings  of  the 
present  world  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glorv  that  shall  be  revealed.*  And  in 
this  view  he  is  not  afVaid  to  speak  of  sufSering, 
as  a  favour  connected  with  faith.  It  is  given 
unto  them,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to 
believe,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake. 

How  powerful  must  have  been  the  convictions 
of  his  faith,  ajid  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  which 
could  not  only  conquer  prejudice  the  most  in- 
veterate, but  could  lead  him  to  renounce  every 
prospect  of  riches  and  power,  fame  and  distinc- 
tion,—objects  which  were  likely  to  have  taken 
deep  hold  on  a  temper  so  fervent,  a  genius  so 
active !  He  knew  that  the  cause  he  was  em- 
bracing woi^d  defeat  all  such  expectations.  He 
possibly  might  have  advanced  his  fortune,  cer- 
tainly his  reputation,  under  his  Jewish  masters, 
had  he  pursued  those  practices  in  which  he  was 
so  hotly  engaged,  when  he  was  so  exceedingly 
mad  against  the  Church  of  God. 

What  was  the  use  which,  in  his  new  charac- 
ter, he  made  of  his  natural  advantages  7  It  was 
the  same  which  he  made  of  his  supernatural 

S'aoes.  Did  the  one  induce  intellectual  pride  ? 
id  the  other  inspire  spiritual  self-sufficiency  7 
Was  it  his  aim  to  exalt  the  accomplished  preach- 
er 7  Was  it  not  his  only  endeavour  io  magnify 
the  crucified  Saviour?  He  sought  no  civil 
power,  courted  no  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  He 
conferred  honour  on  Episcopacy  by  ordainiog 
bishops,  but  took  no  rank  himself.  He  inter- 
meddled with  no  party.  All  his  interference 
with  governments  was  to  teach  the  people  to 
obey  them. 

He  had  nothing  to  bias  him  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion,  any  more  than  afterwards. — He  em- 
braced Christianity  when  at  the  height  of  its 
discredit :  in  defending  it,  he  was  neiUier  influ- 
enced by  the  obstinacy  of  supporting  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  n^r  the  private  motive  of  per- 
sonal attachment  As  he  had  not  been  a  fol- 
lower nor  an  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  he  had 
never  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  a  place 
in  his  expected  temporal  kingdom.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  mere  pride  and  pertinacity  in  so 
strong  a  character  might  have  led  him  to  adhere 
to  the  falling  cause,  lest  by  deserting  it  he  might 
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be  aocQied  of  dinppointment  ia  his  hopet,  or 
piudnaotmity  in  hu  temptr.  Was  it  probable 
then,  that  on  any  lower  principle  he  woidd  en- 
counter  every  hazard,  sacrifice  every  hope^  an. 
nihilate  every  possibility  of  preferment,  for  the 
cause  of  a  man,  aAec  his  i^ominious  death, 
whom  he  had  so  fiercely  opposed,  when  the  dan. 
get  was  less  alarming,  and  the  hope,  less  uncer- 
tain. 

His  strong  faith  was  fortified  by  those  trials 
which  would  have  subdued  a  weak  one.  His 
zeal  increased  with  the  darkness  of  his  earthly 
prospects.  What  were  his  inducements  7  The 
glory  of  God.  What  was  his  ^ward  ?  Bonds 
and  imprisonment  When  arrived  at  any  fresh 
scene  of  peril,  did  he  smooth  his  language  to  se. 
core  his  safety  7 — Did  htf  soften  an  unpalatable 
truth  to  attract  upon  false  grounds  7  Did  he 
practise  any  artifice  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
his  proselytes  7  Did  he  take  a^antage  of  igno- 
rance and  idolatry,  when  acclamations  met  him  7 
Did  he  coart  popularity  when  he  refused  divine 
honours  7  Did  he  not  prefer  his  Master*s  crown 
of  thorns  to  the  variands  with  which  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  would  have  crowned  him  7  Is  it  not 
observable,  that  this  offer  of  deification  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  his  spirit  more  than  all  his  inju. 
ries  had  done  7 

Two  remarks  arife  out  of  this  circumstance. 
How  little  b  popular  acclamation  any  proof  of 
the  comparative  ezeellence  of  the«objects  of  ac. 
claim ;  and  how  little  is  genuine  grandeur  of 
■oul  elated  by  it !  Jesus,  aner  all  his  miraculous 
deeds,  as  full  of  mercy  as  of  power, — deeds  re. 
ptatedly  performed  in  his  own  country,  and  be- 
Ibre  the  same  spectators— never  had  divine  ho- 
nours paid  him.  While,  for  a  single  cure,  Paul 
and  his  companins  were  instantly  deified, 
though  they  rejected  the  homage  with  a  holy 
indignation.  Nothing  could  more  fuUy  prove 
their  deep  humility  than  that  they  bore  the 
abuse  and  ilLtreatmentof  the  people  with  meek- 
ness; but  when  the^  would  have  worshipped 
them, '  they  rent  their  clothes.* 

In  fine,  no  principle  short  of  the  fiiith  de- 
scribed by  our  apostle  in  the  eleventh  of  He- 
brews,  could  have  enabled  him  to  sustain  with 
such  heroic  firmness,  the  diversified  sufferings 
alluded  to  in  the  twelfth  of  the  second  of  Oy- 
rinthians.  Nothing  short  of  that  Divine  sup- 
port  could  have  produced  a  disinterestedness  so 
pure,  a  devotedness  so  sublime. 

The  afflictions  of  the  saints  serve  to  prove  the 
distingnished  character  of  God*s  favour.  The 
grace  so  eminently  afforde4  to  this  apostle  nei- 
ther exempted  him  fVom  sorrow,  nor  suffering, 
nor  dangers,  nor  calumny,  nor  poverty,  nor  a 
violent  death.  That  its  results  were  in  the  op- 
posite  direction  shows  at  once  the  intrinsic  na- 
tore  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
^it  is  received  and  acted  upon  by  sincere  Chris- 


CHAP.  VII. 

Snnt  PattTs  prudence  in  hU  conduct  towardM 

iheJewB, 

Tm  judgment  of  Saint  Pkul  is  remarkably 


manifest  in  the  juzta-position  i/t  things.  In 
opening  his  Epistle  to  his  converts  at  Rome, 
among  whom  were  many  Jews  for  whose  bene- 
fit he  wrote,  he  paints  the  moral  character  of 
the  Pagan  capital  in  the  darkest  colours.  The 
fidelity  of  his  gloomy  picture  is  corroborated 
by  an  almost  contemporary  historian,*  who, 
thouffh  a  Pagan  and  a  countryman,  paints  it  in 
still  blacker  shades,  and  without  the  decorum 
observed  by  Saint  PauL 

The  representation  here  made  of  Roman 
vice,  would  be  in  itself  sufficiently  pleasing  to 
the  Jews ;  and  it  would  be  more  so,  when  we 
observe,  what  is  most  worthy  of  observation,  the 
nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Ro- 
mans. As  if  the  wisdom  of  God  had  been  de- 
sirous of  vindicating  itself  by  the  lips  of  Paul 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  the  Jews, 
the  vices  charged  upon  the  Romans  are  exactly 
those  which  stand  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
some  one  injunction  of  the  Decalogue.  Now, 
though  the  heathen  writers  were  unacquainted 
with  this  code,  yet  the  spontaneous  breach  of 
its  statutes  proved  most  clearly  these  statutes  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  most  correct  fore- 
knowledge of  the  evil  propensities  of  our  com- 
mon nature.  The  universal  violation  of  the 
law,  even  by  those  who  knew  it  not,  manifested 
the  omniscience  of  the  Lawgiver. 

And,  let  it  be  further  remarked  in  this  con- 
nection,  that  no  exceptions  could  be  taken 
against  the  justice  of  God,  for  animadverting  on 
the  breach  of  a  law,  which  was  not  known :  in- 
asmuch as,  so  faithful  was  the  law  of  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  law  of  conscience,  the  revealed  to 
the  natural  code  of  morals,  that  the  Romans  in  ^ 
offending  one  had  offended  both ;  in  breaking* 
unwittingly  the  Decalogue,  they  had  knowingly 
rebelled  against  the  law  of  conscience ;  they  hsid 
sinned  against  the  light  of  nature ;  they  had 
stifled  the  suggestions  of  their  better  judgment; 
.  they  had  consciously  abused  natural  mercies 
thev  had  confounded  the  distinctions  of  ^ood 
and  evil,  of  which  they  were  not  insensible. 
*  Their  conscience  bore  them  witness*  that  they 
violated  many  obvious  duties,  so  that  even  these 
were  without  excuse.* 

The  unconverted  Jews  would,  doubtless,  then 
feel  no  small  pleasure  in  contemplating  this  hi- 
deous portrait  of  human  crimes  as  without  ex- 
cuse, and  would  naturally  be  tempted,  with 
their  usual  self-complacency,  to  turn  it  to  ^eir 
own  advantage,  and  boas&lly  to  thank  God 
that  they  were  not  like  other  men,  or  even  like 
these  Romans. 

To  check  this  unbecoming  exultation,  the 
apostle,  with  admirable  dexterity,  in  the  yerr 
next  chapter  t  begins  to  pull  down  their  hifh 
conceits,  tie  presents  them  with  a  frightful 
picture  of  themselves,  drawn  from  the  lifb^  and 
aggravated  by  a  display  of  that  superior  light 
and  knowledge  which  rendered  their  immorali- 
ties far  more  inexcusable.  To  the  catalogue  of 
the  vices  which  he  had  reprehended  in  the 
others,  he  adds  that  of  self-sufficiency,  arro- 
gance, and  harsh  judgment,  which  formed  so 
distinguished  a  fbature  in  the  Pharisaic  charac- 
ter.   Paul  in  this  point  shows  the  equity  of 
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difltribative  jiiitioe.  The  Jews  had  liAied,  not 
only  a^^ainst  the  Uws  they  knew,  bat  the  law 
they  venerated.*— They  reeted  in  the  law,  not 
with  gratitude  for  the  distinction,  bat  with  se- 
cority  in  the  privilege ;  and  they  were  rained, 
he  eaggests,  by  a  vain  confidence  in  those  ez* 
ternal  advantages  which  wonld  have  been  their 
glory,  had  not  privilege  been  converted  into  a 
sabstitate  for  piety.  What  apology  shonld  he 
now  offer  for  the  sins  of  the  choaen  nation,  the 
peculiar  people,  the  possessors  and  the  boasters 
of  the  law,  distinguished,  not  only  by  having 
received,  bat  by  being  the  hereditary,  ezdasive 
proprietors  of  the  Divine  Oracles  ?  Tlias,  while 
he  convicts  his  own  nation,  he  gives  an  awful 
lesson  to  posterity  of  the  vanity  of  fbrms  and 
profession,  that  it  is  not  possessing  nor  dispers. 
ing  the  Bible  that  will  carry  men  to  heaven,  but 
only  as  they  individually  believe  its  doctrines, 
wibmit  to  its  authority,  and  conform  to  its  pre- 
cepts. The  apostle  reminds  them,  that  it  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  God*s  will,  which  they  pes. 
sessed ;  nor  the  approbation  of  *  things  that  are 
excellent,'  which  they  manifested;  nor  their 
confident  ambition  of  teaching  others ;  nor  their 
■kill  to  guide  the  blind ;  nor  the  form  of  know, 
led^ ;  nor  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  could 
avail  without  personal  holiness. 

After  this  severe  reproof,  for  doing  themselves 
the  wrong  things  they  censured,  and  for  not 
doing  the  right  Uiings  they  taught,  he  suddenly 
tarns  upon  them  with  a  rapid  succession  of  in- 
terrogatories  respecting  their  own  practice ;  per- 
sonally applying  each  distinct  subject  of  their 
instruction  of  others  to  each  distinct  failure  of 
their  own  in  those  very  points  of  conduct  which 
they  insisted  on;  proving  upon  them,  that 
through  this  glaring  inconsistency,  *  the  name 
of  Grod  was  blasphemed  among  unbelievers.* 

Thus  he  demonstrates  that  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  stand  on  the  same  level  with  regard  to 
their  definitive  sentence,  each  being  to  be  judged 
according  to  their  respective  law.  Nay,  the 
conscientious  Pagan  will  find  more  favour  than 
the  immoral  Jew.  Profession  will  not  justify, 
but  aggravate  ofience.  Men,  indeed,  may  see 
our  exactness  in  forms  and  observances,  and 
will  justly  commend  what  is  in  itself  commend- 
able ;  bat  as  they  cannot  discern  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  they  may  admire  as 
piety  what  is  at  worst  hypocrisy,  and  at  best 
iNit  form.  Whilst  of  the  sincere  Jew  he  de- 
oluva,  as  we  may  also  of  the  sincere  Christian, 
be  is  a  Jew  who  i$  one  tmsardly,  nof  in  the  let- 
ter, but  in  the  heart  and  the  epirit,  whoee  praiee 
ienotef  men,  hut  of  Ch^d. 

By  the  august  sim^icity  and  incontroverti- 
ble rsasoning  of  this  fipistle  to  Rome,  and  by 
that  supernatural  power  which  accompanied  it, 
be  brought  down  the  arrogance  of  human  ability 
from  its  lofliest  heights,  subdoed  the  pride  of 
philosophy  in  its  strong  holds,  and  superseded 
the  theology,  without  aiming  at  the  splendour, 
of  the  most  amiable  and  eloquent  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans in  his  admired  work  on  the  *  Nature  of  the 
^ods.*  By  one  short  address  to  that  city,  written 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power, 
he  *  destroyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  broagbt 
to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prodentr 
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pontion'  of  his  own  oomtrymeo^  he  Ioms  bo  oo^ 
casion  of  altacking  this  master  sin,  and  fre- 
quently intimatee  tew  ill  it  became  such  an  in- 
signifioant  and  perverse  people  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  snperioritv,  for  which  though 
their  advantages  furnish  them  with  means, 
their  practice  furnishes  them  with  no  shadow 
of  oretenoe. 

In  speaking  on  this  snbjeet.  Saint  Paul  osed 
none  of  the  cant,  but  displayed  all  the  kindness 
of  liberality.  Speaking  of  the  Jews, '  he  bears 
them  record  that  they  had  a  zeal  for  God,*  but 
instantly  hie  veracity  obliged  him  to  qualify  ly« 
candour,  by  lamenting  that  their  zeu  was  not 
regulated  by  knowledge.  Their  perverseness 
rather  increased  his  desire  of  serving  them, 
than  drove  him  into  a  hopeless  indifference; 
their  provocations  grieved,  but  neither  silenced 
nor  exasperated  him^ 

It  was  the  high  destiny  of  this  distinguished 
apostle,  that  he  was  to  be  the  honoured  instru- 
ment of  enlarging,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the 
hitherto  contracted  pale  of  Christianity.  The 
law  of  Moses  had  been  committsd  to  one  single 
people,  and  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
law,  that  they  to  whom  it  was  given  were  in- 
terdicted from  any  free  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  A  larger  heart  and  a  higher  mind 
than  those  of  Paul  could  not  have  besn  found 
for  the  new  and  expanded  service.  Christianity, 
through  him,  opened  wider  her  liberal  arms, 
broke  through  the  narrow  barrier,  and  carried 
her  unconditional  offers  of  boundless  emancipa- 
tion to  everv  captive  of  sin  and  ignorance 
throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

But  though  Paul's  original  destination  w^$f 
that  he  should  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ; 
though  his  labours  were  to  be  more  especialW 
consecrated  to  that  innumeriMe  mass  to  wholB 
the  narrow  minded  Jewt  grudged  the  very 
chance  of  access  to  heaven;  yet  where  ever  he 
came  he  showed  this  mark  of  regard,  that  he 
opened  his  first  public  instructions  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  referring  the  hearers  in  l|is  dis.> 
courses  to  their  own  prophets,  as  he  did  his 
Pagan  auditors  to  their  own  authors. 

ft  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should 
be  first  spoken  to  the  Jews,  they  being  the  de- 
positaries of  the  antecedent  revelations  made 
by  the  Almighty ;  whieh  revelations  being  pre- 
paratory to  Uie  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  and 
abounding  with  prophetic  intimations  of  the 
Messiah,  if  the  Jews  should  accept  the  ^lew 
revelation  as  the  completion  of  the  old,  it  woald 
largely  contribute  to  convince  the  heathen  that 
Christianity  was  in  truth  a  Divine  institution. 

The  annals  of  the  Jews,  insulated  as  they 
had  been  as  a  people,  had  become,  by  Divine 
appointment,  connected  with   the  history  of 
other  nations.    Their  captivity   had    brought 
them  into  oontact  with  Persia  and  Babylon. . 
As  they  always  continued  a  commercial  peo|4ii,  ^ 
they  ha4  after  their  dispersion,  by  their  exten-  " 
sive  traffic,  carried  their  religion  with  their 
commerce  into  various  countriesi    Thus  their 
proverbial  love  of  gain  had  been  over-ruled  to  a 
providential  purpose,  that  of  carrying  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  Grod  amon^  the  Gentiles. 
This  again,  by  that  secret  working  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  i^ppearanoe 
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of  Cftrifltianity  in  these  'coantries,  and  would 
probuWy  lessen  their  indispoiilion  to  receive  it 
By  the  same  providential  ordinatihn  of  that 
Power  who  educes  c^ood  from  evil,  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  in  banishing  the  Christians  from 
Rom&  caused  the  faith  to  be  more  extensively 
■preaa  by  these  exiles,  who  were  dispersed 
through  different  countries : — and,  to  mention 
another  instance,  by  the  disagreement  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  though  the  comfort  of 
Christian  society  was  routvally  lost,  yet  their 
separation  caused  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
aUthe  same  time  in  two  places  instead  of  one. 
But  though  the  sins  of  the  worst  men,  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  best,  are  made  subservient  to 
6od*s  gracious  purposes,  they  justify  neither  the 
resentment  of  the  Saint,  pt>T  the  crime  of  the 
Emperor. 

Saint  Paul,  in  directing  his  instructions,  first 
to  the  Jewish  sojourners  in  the  heathen  cities, 
bequeathed  an  important  lesson  to  all  reformers, 
^that'the  ^st  extensive  plans  of  doing  good 
to  strangers  should  be  acoompanfed  with  ihe 
mostHRiabated  zeal  at  home ;  and  that  natural 
connexions  have  the  prior,  though  not  the  ex- 
clusive claim  to  their  services. 

If  in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Grospel- mes- 
sage, the  apostle  showed  a  regard  to  the  righti  of 
.  the  Jewish  nation,  in  his  sutoequent  conduct  on 
every  possible  occasion,  he  conAilts  even  their' 
prejudices.  At  all  times  he  showed  as  much 
k  respect  for  their  re]%ion  as  was  consistent  with 
that  which  he  now  professed ;  always  studiously 
endeavouring  to  obviate  objection,  and  to  cut 
off  every  plausible  ground  of  complaint.  Thus, 
ilk  treating  with  deference  the  Jewish  laws  and 
usages,  though  virtually  abrogated,  he  loudly 

Sstructs  us  that  temperance  is  not  to  be  swal- 
ived  up  by  zeal ;  that  it  may  be  prudent  for  a 
time,  to  let  some  infA'ior  errors  alone,  yet  not 
without  intimation  or  implication  that  they  are 
errors ;  that  premature  attacks  upon  the  lesser 
may  obstruct  the  removal  of  the  greater.  And 
in  oth^  cases  we  may  learn,  that  though  extir- 
pation  may  be  indispensably  necessary,  yet  it 
Inay,  un<jpr  certain  circumstances,  be  better 
effected  by  the  gradual  process  of  successive 
strokes,  than  by  laying  at  the  first  blow  the  axe 
to  the  root 

A  les8o%  of  iKscreet  kiminess  may  also  be 
learnt  from  the  same  example  in  the  domestic 
walks  of  life.  If  pious  young  persons  do  not 
patiently  boar  with  any  averseness  in  a  parent 
or  a  friend  from  that  serious  spirit  which  they 
themselves  have  been  happily  brought  to  enter- 
tain ;  morosencss  and  ill-humoured  opposition 
will  not  only  increase  the  distaste,  instead  of 
recommending  a  religion,  of  which  their  own 
temper  affords  so  unamiable  and  so  unfair  a  spe- 
cimen. 

It  was  the  same  discretion  which  led  Paul  at 
ow  time  to  confer  on  Timothy*  the  initiatory 
rite  of  the  Jewish  church,  because  his  mother 
was  of  Jewish  extraction ;  and  at  another,  in- 
duced him  to  forbid  Titus  undergoing  the  same 
ceremony,  because  his  origin  was  Pagan.f  The 
one  was  allowed,  to  avoid  doing  violence  to 
Jewish  prejudices ;  the  other  prohibited,  lest  the 
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Gventile  convert  should  be  taught  to  place  bie 
pendance  on  any  Ifcing  but  the  Saviour, 
inflexibly  resisted  granting  this  introdactorjf 
rite  to  Pagan  converts.  Though  this  union  oF 
candour  with  firmness  is  a  very  exemplary  part 
of  his  character,  it  has  not  escaped  the  chai^po 
of  inconsistency.  But  he  thought  it  was  tidiag 
in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  to  continue,  in  difier- 
ent  instances,  his  conformity  to  ancient  usages  ; 
than  by  a  violent  opposition  to  mere  forms  'to 
irritate  persons,  some  of  whom  oonscientioosly 
persevertfl  in  them. 

Perhaps  no  quality  has  been  more  fatal  to  th» 
interests  of  Christianity  than  prejudice.  It  i» 
the  moral  cataract  of  the  human  mind.  In  vain  , 
the  meridian  son  of  Troth  darts  his  full  beama. 
The  mental  eye  is  impervious  to  the  strongfest 
ray.  When  religion  is  to  be  assailed,  prejudice 
knows  how  to  Mend  antipathies.  It  leagoed 
those  mutual  enemies  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilats 
in  one  common  cause.  It  led  the  Jews  to  pre- 
fer the  robber  to  the  Saviour.  Though  they  ab- 
horred the  Roman  yoke,  yet  rather  than  Jean* 
shall  escape,  *  they  will  have  no  king  but  Ccsear.* 
At  Jerusalem  it  had  united  the  bigot  Pharisee 
and  the  infidel  Sadducee  against  Paul,  till  his 
declaration  that  he  was  of  the  former  class,  by 
exciting  a  party-spirit,  suspended,  bilt  did  not  ex- 
tinguish their  fury.  At  Athens  it  combined,  in 
one  joint  opposition,  two  sects,  the  most  discor- 
dant in  sentiment  and  practice.  When  truth 
was  to  be  attacked,  the  rigid  Stoic  could  unite 
with  the  voluptuous  Epicurean. 

Prejudice  had  not  only  blinded  the  under- 


standing of  ihe  Jews,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
ceiving  the  Truth,  but  led  them  to  violate  it,  by 
asserting  a  glaring  falsehood.  When  our  Lord 
told  them  that  *  if  they  would  know  the  truth,  the 
truth  would  make  them  free* — as  they  had  no 
idea  of  spiritual  freedom,  so  of  civil  liberty  they 
had  nothing  to  boast.  But,  exasperated  at  any 
offer  of  deliverance,  because  it  implied  sub- 
jugation, they  indignantly  replied,  *  we  were 
never  in  bondage  to  any  man,*  though  it  was  no- 
torious that  they  had  been  bond-slaves  in  E^pt, 
captivQs  in  Babylon,  and  were,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  this  proud  boast,  tributary  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Ignorance  and  prejudice  respecting  religion 
can  never  be  fairly  pleaded  in  excuse  by  mmds 
cultivated  by  diligent  inquiry  on  other  subjects. 
Paul,  indeed,  says,  that,  though  a  persecutor,  be 
obtained  mercy,  because  he  did  it  ignorantly. 
The  apology  from  him  is  valid,  for  he  does  not 
offer  the  plea  for  ignorance  and  prejudice,  till  he 
was  cored  of  both.  His  fincerity  appears  in  his 
abandoning  his  error,  his  humility  in  confessing 
it  Our  spiritaal  strength  is  increased  by  the 
retrospection '  of  our  former  faults.  This  re- 
membrance Icfl  a  compassionate  feeling  for  the 
errors  of  others  on  the  impressible  heart  of  Saint 
Paul.  Perhaps  in  his  early  mad  career  against 
the  Church  of  Christ,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  it  to  sueh*iengths,  to  afford  a  proof  that 
Omnipotence  can  subdue  even  prejudice ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  the  charaeter 
of  the  human  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  met  with 
less  mercy  from  his  brethren,  among  whom  he 
had  been  bred,  and  whose  religion  approached  so 
much  nearer  to  that  which  he  had  adopted,  than 
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ftoiB  the  higher  olaw  of  the  Pagans,  who  stood 
ml  the  fiurtheat  pMsible  dialanoe  from  it.  Caia- 
phae,  Ananias,  Tertoilus,  and  the  whole  Sanhe- 
drim,  were  far  more  violent  than  Ljsiaa,  Felix, 
Feetue,  Gallio,  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesua,  or 
the  ralers  of  Theasalonica. 

£Ten  on  that  awfbl  occaaioo,  when  prejadioe 
did  its  worst,  the  Roman  jodge  who  condemned 
the  Sevioor  of  the  world,  was  more  candid  than 
the  Mi^h  Priest,  who  delivered  him  up.  While 
.  the  Jews  cried,  Crncifj  !  the  Governor  declared 
*  he  Ibund  no  fault  in  him :'  and,  bil  for  the 
eappleness  and  venality  of  his  character,  would 
heve  protected  the  life  which  he  sacrificed  to 
Jewieh  bigotry.  While  Pilate  deliberated,  Caia- 
phas  cat  Uie  matter  short  on  the  plea  oitxfedi- 
eney* — *•  it  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die 
ibx  the  people.*  In  this  High  Priest  the  doctrine 
fi>und  a  patron  worthy  of  itself. 

There  was  in  the  Divine  Sufferer  a  veiled 
xnajesty;  there  was  a  mysterious  ^grandeur 
thrown  round  his  character;  there  were  glimpses 
of  glory  breaking  through  the  obscurity  in  which 
he  was  shrouded,  which  excited  a  curiosity  not 
nnmioffled  with  fear  in  the  ^reat  ones  of  th# 
earth.  It  was  a  grand  illustration  of  that  solemn 
indiaUnctness  which  is  said  to  be  one  cause  of 
the  rablimt.  Both  Herod  and  Pilate  were  sur- 
prised into  something  like  an  involuntary  re- 
8p€»ct,  mixed  with  a  vague  apprehension  of  they 
knew  not  what 

Bat  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
lor  which  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered, 
is,  that  the  uniform  temper  and  tooduct  of  Saint 
Paul  with  the  Jews  was  eminent^  calculated 
to  parry  e^ry  objection  that  had  an^  show  of 
reason,  and  to  remove  every  prejudice  which 
was  not  invincible. 

In  the  ease  of  Paul,  Agrippa  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  Jew  in  authority  who  ever  roani- 
ftsted  any  show  of  candour  towards  him. .  Even 
the  offended  Athenians  were  so  far  affected  with 
his  discourse,  as  to  betray  their  emotion  by  say- 
ing,  *  We  will  hear  thee  again  on  this  matter ;', 
thas  eivilly  softening  rejection  into  procrastina- 
tion ;— while  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  any 
Jewish  people,  as  a  body,  fairly  inquiring  into 
the  troth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  with  a  real 
desire  of  information. 

The  Bereans,  indeed,  offer  an  honourable  ex- 
ception, and  are  accordingly  'distinfuislied  by 
one,  who  nnlj  emplovs  epithets,  Uxe  biogra- 
pher of  Saint  Paul,  with  the  appellation  of  *  no- 
Ue.*  This  thinkinjr  people  did  not  lightly  em- 
brace the  new  religion  without  inquiry,  but  re- 
ceived it  upon  ratio|pil  examination,  daily 
searching  the  Scriptures;  thus  presenting  us 
with  an  example  of  that  union  of  faith  and  rea- 
son which  constitutes  the  charactMr  of  a  sound 
Chri^an. 

Though  the  Gentiles  were  ready  to  oppose 
Saint  Paul  wherever  he  came,  we  do  not  find 
that  they  pursued  him  with  hostility  from  one 
oi^  to  another,  as  the  Jews  ef  Thessalonica 
dio,  in  following  him  to  Berea,  to  excite  a  per- 
secution against  him* 

The  temper  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
m  not,  it  is  to  be  ftared,  qoite  extinct.  Are  there 
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not,  at  this  favoured  period  of  lif  ht  aa^lsnow. 
ledge,  some  Christians  by  profession,  whojnani- 
fest  mor#  hostility  tgwards  those  who  are  la« 
booring  to  procure  instruction  for  the  Hindoos, 
than  towards  Hindooism  itself  7  Are  not  shades 
of  our  own  colour  looked  at  with  a  more  jealous 
eye,  than  a  colour  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ter ?  and  is  not  the  remark  too  nearly  founded 
in  experience;  that  approximation  rather  in- 
flames than  cools ;  that  nearness  aggravates  be- 
cause it  is  not  identity  7  If,  like  the  apostle,  a 
.man  is  impelled  by  his  conscience  to  act  against 
the  opinion  of  thoee  with  whom  he  desires^  to 
live  well ;  to  obey  the  impulse,  as  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  his  feelings,  so  it  is  a  surer  test  cf  his 
integrity,  than  to  expose  himself  to  the  censure 
of  his  enemies ;  of  th0k  hostility  he  was  assured 
before ;  he  is,  in  the  other  case,  risking  the  loss 
of  hia  friends. 

Saint  PauPs  prudence,  onder  the  Divine  di- 
rection, led  him  to  adopt  verv  different  mea- 
sures in  his  intercourse  with  the  Jfors  and  with 
thi  Gentiles;  measures  suggested  by  the  differ- 
ent condition  of  the  two  classes,  both  m  their 
civil  and  religious  circumstancea  To  the  one, 
the  very  name  of  Messiah  was  unknown ;  of 
the  other,  he  was  both  the  glory  and  the  shame. 
To  the  one  true  God  in  whom  they  fully  be^ 
lieved,  they  were  to  add  the  reception  of  Jesus 
Christ  *  He  tfame  to  his  own,*  but  bis  own,  so 
far  from  receiving,  crucified  him.  Subsequently 
to  this  event,  Paul  labourltt  to  convince  them, 
that  this  was  the  Saviour  promised,  first  by  God 
himself,  then  by  a  long  and  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  the  very  prophets  whom  they  professed 
to  venerate.  With  these  adversaries,  therefbse, 
he  had  substantial  grounds  on  which  to  expoe- 
tulate;  analogies,  from  which  to  argue;  pro- 
mises, which  they  believdl;  predictions,  of 
which  they  bad  expected  the  accomplishment ; 
and,  to  leave  them  without  the  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse, he  had  to  plead  the  actual  recent  fulfil- 
ment of  these  predictions. 

But  with  the  Gentiles  he  had  no  #>mmon 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  no  references  to 
which  to  send  them,  no  analogies  Qpm  wtrici 
to  reason,  except  indeed  the  visible  works  of 
creation  and  providence.  He  did  what  a  pro- 
found thinker  of  our  own  country  has  since 
done  more  in  detail ;  he  showed  thsmlfte  analogy 
of  retealed  religi0H  toith  the  tonititution  ana 
course  of  nature.*  In  this  he  had,  as  it  were, 
to  address  their  senses  rather  than  their  intel- 
lect or  their  knowledge,  great  as  were  both,— 
for  their  wisdom  had  served  only  to  lead  them 
wider  from  the  mark. 

As  they  were  little  acquainted  with  first  prin- 
ciples, he  had  with  them  no  middle  way  to  take. 
Ho  could  not  improve  upon  polytheism ;  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  mending  idolatry ;  it  was 
not  a  building  to  be  repsftred ;  it  must  be  demo- 
lished ;  no  materials  were  to  be  picked  out  from 
its  ruins  towards  the  construction  of  the  ever- 
lasting edifice ;  the  rubbish  must  be  rolled  awy. 
A  clear  stage  must  be  lefl  for  the  new  order  of 
thinffs ;  with  this  order  it  had  no  compatabilities; 
old  uiings  were  past  away,  all  things  must  be* 
come  new. 

*  Biabop  Butler. 
Hh 
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The  San  of  Rif  htaoMneM  which  wai  to  ah- 
nrb  tho  faint,  ^i  not  falM,  ligrbta  of  Jadaism, 
was  Qtterlj  to  dispel  the/hurkneM  ofVasaniani. 
One  of  the  Roman  emperors  (most  of  whom 
thoQgffat  that  they  coold  not  have  too  manT  sods, 
nor  too  little  rebfion)  would  have  added  Jesns 
to  the  nomber  of  their  deities.  Panl  abhorred 
any  such  oompromise.  *  We  knon^*  sajs  he, 
*an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.*  Sach  an  as- 
aoeiation,  therefore,  would  not  be  of  good  and 
bad,  bat  of  every  thin;  wWi  nothing.  Chris- 
tianitjr  wonkl  not  aooe|2  of  any  thing  short  of 
the  annihihiHon  of  the  whole  mythok^o  rabble. 

The  new  eoonomy  was  now  to  take  place. 
The  fhndaaienta]  doctrine  of  One  God  over  all 
blessed  for  ever,  which  had  been  long  fomiliar 
to  the  Jew,  was  at  length  to  be  made  Known  to 
the  heathen,  with  the  participation  in  common 
witb  the  Jew,  of  salvation  by  his  Son.  The  par- 
litkm  wall  was  taken  down  for  ever. 

Pkal  however  retained,  to  the  end  of  his  mi- 
nistry, a  enrdial  kindness  for  *his  brethren 
after  the  flesh.'  His  heart's  desira  and  prater 
fir  Isiael  was,  that  they  might  be  eaved,— 4br 
the  Rose  of  Sharon  was  grafted  on  the  Stem  of 
David.  Not  only  the  same  Grod  was  to  be  wor- 
ehi|iped  by  both,  bat  *  Jesus  whom  he  had  sent;' 
while  Psfsnism  lay  prostrate,  never  more  to 
lise  firom  its  ruins.  It  is  a  remarkable  eircum- 
•tance,  that  while  to  this  day  Surviving  Israel 
lemains  wkhoul  a  temple,  tiie  surviving  Pan 
reoMuns  withftnt  a  worshipper. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

SnmtPmtFk  Judgment  in  hii  hUeremne  with 

ne  Pagan», 

It  is  amonpr  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  made  so  few  con. 
verts,  and  his  death  so  many.  The  more  affect- 
ing weiB  his  discourses,  the  stronger  was  the 
indication  they  excited ;  the  deeper  was  the 
huiety  wkich  he  expressed  for  the  salvation  of 
aien,  so  much  the  more  vehemently  were  they 
exasperated  against  him;  the  more  merciftil 
were  his  miracles,  so  much  the  fitfier  did  thoy 
•  accelerate  lib  ignominioas  catastrophe.  'Did 
not  thM  prove,*  says  the  elo(|«ent  Boosoeti  *  that 
not  his  words,  but  his  Cross  was  to  bring  all 
men  to  Him  f  Does  it  not  prove  that  the  power 
of  his  persuasion  consisted  in  the  shedding  of 
bis  bkNid  7'  This  be  himself  predicted—*  And 
r,  if  I  be  lifted  op,  will  draw  all  men  into  me.' 
Were  it  not  for  thb  reason,  it  would  be  asto- 
nishinf  to  our  shallow  wisdom,  that  the  Author 
of  Christianity  made  so  few  proselytes  to  his 
own  foith,  and  his  apostles  so  many.  That  the 
disciple  who  denied  him  should,  after  the  de- 
scent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  awaken,  by  a  single 
sermon,  the  consciences  of  three.thousand  audi- 
t#s  ;;and  that  the  persecutor,  who  reviled  Him, 
sboi^  become  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
Divine  Spirit,  the  mighty  Instrument  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Pagan  world. 

If  Slkint  Paul  had  declined  visiting  the  learn- 
ed and  polished  regions  of  Greece,  it  might 
have  been  produoed  against  him,  that  he  care- 


ftUly  avoided  those  cuhivaled  dtiea  where  mm 
wero  best  able  to  judge  of  tlie  oonaistency  of 
the  Gospel  dootrinee  with  its  precepts,  and  of 
the  truth  of  those  miracles  by  which  its  Divinity 
was  confirmed.  Hie  Graeke  mi^  havn  urged 
it  as  an  argument  against  Paul's  Integrity,  that 
he  confined  his  presching  to  the  oooatries  which 
they  called  barbarous,  knowing  they  would  bo 
less  acute  in  discovering  ineonsistenciee,  and 
more  easily  impoeed  upon  by  impostores  whiob 
men  of  liberal  education  would  have  immedi- 
ately delwted.  His  viaitinff  every  city  fomooo 
for  Kierature,  science,  and  philosophy,  would 
also  be  a  complete  reftitation  oif  any  such  charge 
in  after  ages.  *  Because,'  sajrs  a  judicious  oom- 
mentator,  *if  upon  an  accurate  examination, 
great  numbers  of  men  embraced  the  Gospel,  who 
wero  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  naturo  and 
evidenoee,  their  conversion  would  render  it  in 
dubitable  in  after  times,  that  the  Gospd  wae 
supported  by  those  great  and  undeniable  mira- 
cles which  wero  performed  in  every  country  by 
the  preaehera  of  Christianity ;  so  that  no  person 
might  hereafter  suspect  that  idolatry  was  do- 
vtroyed  and  Christianity  eetaUished  merely 
through  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  was  first  proached.** 

Saint  Pauf  was  with  more  propriety  selected 
to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiies,  than  if  he  had 
been  of  Gentile  extraction ;  none  but  a  teacher, 
educated  as  he  had  been,  under  an  eminent 
Jewish  doctoTr  would  have  been  so  competent  to 
produce,  before  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  proofii 
that  the  miracfts,  sulforings,  and  death  of  Jesua 
happened  ia  exact  eonformi^  to  the  predictione 
of  thoee  prophets  of  whom  tm  Jews  bad  perfoct 
knowledge,  and  to  whom,  though  the  Gentiiee 
previous^  knew  them  not,  vet  it  b  probable 
that  he  afterwards  for  their  roller  confirmation 
would  refer  them. 

There  appean  to  have  been  a  eonatdereble 
diiference  between  Saint  Paul's  reception  among 
the  Jewish  and  Gentib  popubee.  Among  the 
former,  the  ^common  people,  wIk>  had  heard 
Jesus  gladly,'  must  have  had  their  prejudicee 
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softened,  and  in  many  instances 
those,  probably,  who  were  not  converted,  had 
seen  and  heard  of  his  mirades  with  astonish- 
ment They  were  also  witnesses  of  the  wonder- 
ful effoots  produoed  by  Saint  Peter^  sermon. 
Their  minds  were  beoome  eo  fi^fooraUy  dis- 
posed, that  after  the  miracb  wrought  by  Frter 
and  John,!  the  enraged  council  did  not  ventoro 
to  punbh  them,  *  bMaose  of  the  people,  for  all 
men  glorified  God  for  thai  which  wae  done.' 

Whib  the  Heathen  ggvemors  seem,  in  their 
transactions  with  Saint  Paul,  less  intolerant 
than  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  Heathen  multi- 
tude appear  to  have  been  moro  furious  than  the 
Jewish.  The  Jewish  leaden  had  a  personal 
hatred  to  Christ;  ihe  Gontib  community  had  a 
national  hatred  to  the  Jews.  If  a  party  among 
the  Jews  detested  the  Christians,  the  Pagans  as 
a  bodv  despise^  the  Jews,  whibt  they  would 
consider  Christianity  but  as  a  new  modification 
of  an  antiquated  and  degrading  superstition, 
made  worse  by  the  oflbnsive  addition  of  certain 
tenets,  still  more  nnphibsophical  and  incredible 

•  M aeknifht  on  Uw  LIfc  of  Baiat  Paul, 
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than  were  taught  under  the  old  diapeoMtion. 
The  contempt  of  the  Gentilea  waa  founded  on 
their  ignorance  of  the  true  religion  of  Judaiim, 
and  that  again  had  prevented  any  inqoirj  into 
their  opiniona.  From  the  prejndioed  pen  oCTa- 
oitue,  and  the  earcaitio  maee  of  Ja?ena],  we  lee 
the  diadain  in  which  thej  were  held.  The  ffveat 
writerB,only  leu  culpable  than  modern  infidele, 
like  them  collected  a  itring  of  mbrepretenta- 
tions,  and  then  turned  into  ridicule  tM  ayitem 
of  their  own  invention. 

The  philoeophers,  whodiaagree  each  with  the 
other,  all  join  in  the  contemning  more  eepecially 
one  doctrine  of  Chriatianity,  which  every  aect 
alike  conceived  to  be  the  meet  inconaiatent  with 
their  own  teneta,  and  the  moat  contradictory  to 
general  philoeophical  principles,^the  reaurrec- 
tion  of  the  body,  which  they  oontemptuoualy 
called  the  k^  i§  toorma. 

The  Pagan  raagiatratee  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye  upon  all  innovatore ;  not  indeed  ao  much 
m>m  an  averaion  to  any  novelty  of  religioua  opi- 
nkm,  (ibr  to  thie  they  were  ao  indiflbrent  aa  to 
make  little  objection  to  any  mode  of  worahip 
which  did  not  eeek  to  lubvert  their  own ;)  but, 
through  the  machinations  of  the  mercenary 
priests,  who  fearful  of  any  invasion  of  their  cor. 
ropt  establishment,  any  detection  of  their  frauds, 
any  disclosure  of  their  mysteries,  any  danger  of 
their  ahars,  their  auguries,  their  profitable  ora- 
cles, and  above  all,  any  abridgment  of  their  po- 
litical influence;  excited  the  civil  governors 
against  Paul  by  the  stale  artifice  of  inainuating 
that  bin  designa  were  hoetile  to  the  atate. 

The  artisans  who  enriched  themselves  by  the 
occupation  of  making  the  aymbola  of  idolatry, 
fimnd  that,  by  the  contempt  into  which  their 
deities  were  likely  to  be  brought,  their  craft 
would  not  only  be  endang^ed,  but  destroved. 
Tbia  conviction,  more  perhapa  than  any  seal  ibr 
their  own  religion,  served  to  influence  them  alao 
againat  that  of  Saint  Paul.  And  finally  the  po- 
pulace, who  liked  the  eaay  and  pleasant  way  of 
appeaaing  their  divinities  by  shows  and  pa- 
geanta,  and  ceremonies,  and  luatral  days,  were 
unwilling  to  kise  their  holidaya,  and  all  the  de- 
ooratioDa  and  pleasures  which  distinguished 
them,  and  did  not  care  to  exchange  this  gay  and 
amusing  religion  for  the  spiritual,  sober,  and 
onostentatioua  worship  of  the  Christiana. 

There  waa  therefiire  no  diepoeition  in  any 
elaea  of  society  to  reeeive  the  doctrines  of  thie 
Gospel,  or  to  forgive  the  intruaion  of  ita  teachers. 
FttuI,  unsapported,  unfViended,  had  to  open  his 
own  commission  to  audiences  backed  by  multi- 
tudea,  protected  by  power,  patronixed  by  learn- 
ing, countenanced  by  the  national  priesthood. 
It  waa  a  fkr  more  unequal  conteat  than  that -of 
David  and  Goliath ;  for,  besides  the  people,  he 
had  to  combat  with  the  gianta  of  Areopagus. 
But  greater  waa  He  that  waa  for  him,  than  Uiey 
who  were  againat  him. 

Had  he  not  been  an  adept  in  the  knowledge 
•f  human  nature,  how  could  there  have  been,  m 
his  diversified  discourses,  such  an  adaptation  to 
the  moral  wanta  of  men  7  Hia  superiority  in 
tbia  respect  appeara  not  only  in  hia  general 
knowledge  tiX  man  in  the  abstract,  but  in  hia  ac- 
quaintance with  life  and  manners,  in  what  we 
call  knowledge  of  the  world;  in  hki  acmpaloQa 


obeerranee  of  time  and  place,  in  hia  admiraUe 
judgment  in  so  skilfully  accommodating  his  dis- 
courses to  the  condition^  character,  and  circum- 
stances  of  the  pereona  whom  he  addressed.  To 
some  he  applied  aa  to  decided  enemiea  to  CShria- 
tianity ;  to  othera  aa  utterly  unacquainted  with 
ita  nature,  and  ignorant  of  ita  deeign,  but  not 
averse  from  inquiring  into  ita  truth.  He  always 
carefully  distinguiahed  between  the  errors  of  too 
fbllowera  of  religion  and  the  sine  of  her  adversa- 
ries. To  some  he  addreaaed  himself  aa  awaken- 
ed, to  othera,  as  enlightened,  to  many  as  sincere, 
but  to  none  aa  perfect. 

The  various  powera  of  hia  opulent  mind  he  ex- 
erciaed  with  a  wise  appropriation  to  the  genius 
of  thoee  whom  he  addressed.    With  the  Jews 

*  he  reasoned ;'  with  the  Athenian  controvertists 

*  he  disputed  ;*  at  Epheaua  *  he  boldly  disputed 
and  perauaded.' 

The  apostle's  xeal  waa  never  cooled  by  ths 
improbability  of  success.  He  knew  that  what 
seemed  hopelesa  to  toea  was  not  impossible  to 
God.  Even  at  Paphos,  where  the  most  impure 
worahip  was  ofibred  to  the  moat  impure  deity, 
he  made  a  roost  important  convert  in  the  Pro^ 
consul  himself.*  This  wise  governor  holds  out 
an  example  to  men  in  high  public  stations ;  he 
suffered  not  himself  to  be  influenced  by  reporl| 
or  duped  by  misrepresentation ;  he  would  hear 
with  hia  own  eara  *  the  word  of  God*  which  Paul 
preached,  and  see  with  hia  own  eyes  the  miracle 
which  confirmed  it 

In  hia  preaching  at  Antioch,t  he  introduces 
his  great  commission  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  moot 
dignified  and  maaterly  manner,  inferring  the 
Jewish  auditora  to  the  striking  passagea  of  their 
national  history ;  to  the  proffliecies  and  their  ful- 
filment :  to  tlM  atteatation  of  the  Baptist ;  to 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  He  ends  with 
a  moat  awful  peroration ;  *  Behold,  ye  despisers^ 
and  wonder  and  periah  ;*  and  then,  with  a  mea- 
sured sternness  which  nothing  could  shaks,  he 
makea  the  diadosure  of  that  grand  scheme,  of 
Almighty  goodnees,  the  scheme  of  proclaiming 
to  the  Gentilea  that  Gospel  which  the  choeen 
pm^e  to  whom  it  bad  been  offered,  so  contnme- 
liooaly  rejected.  How  striking  the  contrast  of 
manner  in  which  theae  wordaof  the  apoaUe  were 
received  by  the  two  classss  of  hearera !— the 
envy  and  malignity,  *the  contradictiona  and  blaa* 
pbemiea  of  the  Jewa  ;*  the  joyful  gratitude  with 
which  the  heathen  *  ghirined  the  word  of  the 
Lord,*  at  the  annunciation  of  a  blessing  so  viil 
and  so  unexpected ! 

To  the  people  of'  Lyttra  hia  addrees  ia  short* 
plain,  and  atmple,  yet  passionate  and  energetic  t 
so  plain,  aa  to  be  not  only  understood,  but  ftlt 
by  the  meaneat  auditor ;  yet  so  powerful,  thai 
when  aided  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  whidi  he 
wrought  before  them,  he  scarcely  restrained 
them  fVom  oflering  him  divine  honoura.  His 
appearance  before  Felix  having  been  more  large- 
ly detailed  by  the  sacred  historian,  we  may  well 
be  allowed  a  more  particular  consideration  of  ft 
Heathen  biatoriana  repreaent  Felix  aa  having,  by 
every  kind  of  miecooduct,  excited  disturbances 
in  Jodea,  and  by  exactions  and  oppressions  ob- 
tained the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  he 


*  flei|ias  Paulus. 
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had  ooeasiotied  great  calamities ;  his  raaLadmi. 
nistratioo,  bat  for  the  interventiqn  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Syria«  would  have  kindled  a  war ;  and  an 
instance  of  it  indeed  occurs  on  the  very  occasion 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speaki  in  Paul's  long 
detention  in  eonfinement  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  that  he  hoped  the  apostle  would  have 
bribed  him  with  money,  in  order  to  procure  his 
escape.* 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  different  conduct  of 
the  popular  advocate  retained  by  the  Jews  against 
PauX  with  that  of  Paul  himself,  towards  this 
corrupt  governor.  Tertullus,  a  florid  speaker, 
is  not  ashamed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  party  orato- 
ry, to  ofEor  the  grossest  adulation  to  this  wicked 
judge ;  not  only  extolling  what  he  knew  to  be 
false,— the  tranquillity  produced  by  his  adminis- 
tration, and  *  the  worthy  deeds'  done  by  him, — 
but  even  exalting  him  into  a  sort  of  deity,  by 
whose  prooidence  their  prosperity  was  procured. 
Then,  in  the  usual  strain  of  artful  and  disinge- 
nuous adulation,  having  already  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  decency,  he  Wishes  his  harangue  by 
hypocritically  expressing  his  feajs  that  praise 
'  might  be  tedious  to  him.' 

After  the  afiected  declamation  of  this  rheto- 
rical parasite,  how  are  we  refreshed  with  the 
wise,  temperate,  and  simple  defence  of  the  apoe- 
tie !  Instead  of  loading  Tertullus  with  reproaches 
for  the  infamous  charges  of  heresy  and  sedition 
brought  against  himself,  he  maintains  a  dignified 
silence  till  the  governor  *  beckoned  to  him  to 
■peak.'  He  then  enters  upon  his  vindication 
without  a  single  iuvectiTe  against  his  accusers,* 
and  what  is  still  more  honourable  to  his  own 
character,  without  a  single  compliment  to  his 
judge,  though  well  aware  that  his  liberty,  and 
even  his  life,  were  in  his  hands.  Unjust  as  Fe- 
lix was,  the  charges  against  Paul  were  too  fla- 
grantly false  to  mislead  him,  and  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  the  prisoner's  defence  carried  in  it 
■omething  so  convincing  to  the  understanding 
of  the  judge,  that  he  durst  not  act  upon  the  al- 
legationa  of  the  accuser,  nor  condemn  the  in- 
nocent 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Paul  seemed  more 
intent  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the  governor, 
than  be  had  previously  been  to  assert  his  own 
integrity.  Felix,  ever  presenting  us  with  the 
idem  of  a  bad  mind,  ill  at  ease  with  itself,  sends 
fbr  Paul,  and  desires  to  *■  hear  him  concerning 
the  ^th  of  Christ.*  Charmed,  no  doubt,  with 
the  oocaeion  given  him,  Paul  uses  it  widely. 
He  does  not  embark  on  topics  irrelevant  to  the 
innnediate  case  of  his  auditors,  nor  by  personal 
reproof  does  he  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of 
contumacy.  He  never  kises  sight  of  the  respect 
doe  to  the  judge's  office,  but  still,  as  he  knew 
the  venality  and  profligacy  with  which  he  admi- 
nistered that  ofiice,  together  with  the  licentious 
character  of  his  wife,  who  was  present,  he  rea- 
soned, not  declaimed  ;  he  *  reaaoned*  on  the  vir- 
tues in  which  he  knew  they  were  so  shamefully 
Aficient — rightemufuta  and  temperance;  and 
then,  doubtless  with  the  dignity  of  one  who  was 
himself  to  *  judge  angels,'  dosed  his  discourse 
with  refbrring  these  notorious  violators  of  both 
duties  to  the  judgment  to  come. 

The  result  of  this  discourse  is  the  best  evidence 
*  Actt.  dL  84. 


of  the  power  of  his  reasonings.— Conicienee* 
struck,  FeZtx  trembled.  The  judge  dissolved 
the  court,  dismissed  the  prisoner,  withheld  the 
sentence,  deferred  the  further  trial  to  an  indefi- 
nite time,— which  time  ho  contrived  should  ne- 
ver arrive, — till  both  were  cited  to  appear  to- 
gether before  the  mighty  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  Paul  throughout  maintains hischaracter, 
and  Felix  adds  one  to  the  numberless  instances 
in  which  strong  convictions  not  being  followed 
op,  only  serve  to  enhance  guilt  and  aggravate 
condemnation. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus,  his  reasoning 
and  his  persuasive  powers  are  alternately  exer- 
cised. In  his  conduct  in  this  place  we  inciden- 
taJly  discover  a  singular  instance  of  his  discre- 
tion in  avoiding  to  excite  unnecessary  irritation. 
He  found  in  the  Ephesians  a  strong  devotion  to 
one  particular  idol ;  yet  it  is  intimated,  in  a  can- 
did  speech  of  their  chief  magistrate,  that  he  had 
neither  reviled  their  great  goddess,  Diana,  nor 
profaned  their  temples.  We  may,  therefore, 
fairly  presume  that  he  contented  himself  wi^ 
preaching  against  idolatry  in  general,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  excite  the  popular  indignation 
by  inveighing  against  the  local  idol.  * 

It  is  not  the  meanest  of  the  triumphs  of  inci- 
pient Christianity,  that  at  this  place  the  pro- 
fessors of  forbidden  arts  brought  out  their  costly 
professional  books,  the  registers  of  their  unlaw- 
ful mysteries,  and  burnt  them,  giving  a  striking 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  conversioQ,  by  thus 
putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  repeat  their  im- 
pious incantations ;  their  destroying  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  was  a  triple  sacrifice  of 
their  prejudices,  their  credit,  and  their  profit. 
What  an  example  have  they  lefl  to  those  wbc^ 
though  professing  Christianity,  give  birth,  or 
aflbrd  encouragement,  to  profane  or  profligate 
books,  which,  though  of  a  di^rent  character 
from  those  of  the  Ephesian  sorcerers,  poeeeso  a 
magic  power  over  the  mind  of  the  reader,  not 
less  pernicious  in  itself,  and  far  more  extensive 
in  its  influence,  t 

Saint  Paul's  g^ood  sense,  and  may  we  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  his  good  taste— qualities  we  coold 
rather  wish  than  expect  to  see  dlwaya  brooght 
to  the  service  of  religion,— were  emmenthnus- 
played  in  his  examination  at  Cesarea.  While 
his  pleading  before  the  royal  audience,  and  other 
persons  of  dignity  and  station,  exhibits  a  fine 
specimen  of  wisdom  and  good  breeding,  it  exhi- 
bits it  without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  principle, 
or  the  least  abatement  of  truth.  At  once,  his 
doctrines  are  scriptural,  and  his  language  is 
d&ssical.  On  this  occasion,  as  upon  ul  others, 
conscious  dignity  is  minrled  with  politeness ; 
an  air,  carrying  with  it  the  authcrity  cf  truth, 
with  the  gentleness  of  Christianity,  pervades  all 
he  says  and  does. 
.  This  admirable  conduct  has  extorted,  even 
from  that  eloquent  rhapsodist,  the  sceptical  au- 

•  Acts,  19. 

t  When  the  French  revolution  had  brought  to  light 
the  fatal  conrnquences  of  some  of  Voltaire*8  writings, 
some  half  ficrupulnus  person*,  no  longer  willing  to  aflbrd 
his  fourscore  voiurocs  a  place  in  thefr  library,  sold  ttem 
at  a  low  price.  This  measure,  though  it '  sta]^  the 
plague*  in  their  own  houses,  caused  the  inf^ion  to 
spread  wider.  The  Ephesian  magicians  made  no 
eompromiae ;  Ibey  burot  theirs. 
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tbor*  of '  the  Charafiteriitiof,*  a  oonftanoo,  'how 
handBoiDelj  Paul  aooommodatea  himself  to  the 
appreheDsion  and  temper  of  thoae  polite  people, 
the  wittj  Atheniana,  and  the  Roman  court  of 
judioatare,  in  the  preaeoce  of  their  gfreat  men 
and  ladies.*  At  thie  last-named  memorable  au- 
dience, with  what  admirable  temper  does  he  pre- 
eerre  his  reverence  for  constituted  authorities, 
while  be  boldly  recapitulates  those  passagee  in 
his  former  life  which  were  naturally  calculated 
togi?eo^noe.— His  preliminary  compliment  to 
Agrippa  was  jodioicmsly  conoeiTed  in  a  manner 
to  procure  attention  to  his  projected  defence, 
without  in  any  sense  desemng  the  name  of 
flattery,  or  in  any  degree  oomiiromising  the 
truth  he  meant  to  delifer.  While  it  answered 
its  proper  end,  it  served  as  an  attestation  of 
his  own  veracity  and  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity; for  in  complimenting  the  king  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  he  referred 
him,  he  laid  himself  open  to  immediate  detee. 
tion  if  the  drcumstanoee  had  not  been  strictly 
correct,  affording,  'a  remarkable  proof^'  savs 
Lord  Lyttelton,  '  both  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
fiict  and  the  integrity  of  the  man,  who,  with  so 
foarless  a  confidence,  could  call  upon  a  king  to 
^ve  testimony  for  him,  while  he  was  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  him.* 

The  whole  defonoe  is  as  rational  as  it  is  ele- 
nnt  The  self-posseeeion,  the  modeet  intrepi- 
dity,  and  the  pertinent  choice  of  matter ;  rar- 
nish  a  model  for  innocent  sufferers  under  similar 
circumstances. 

As  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a  great  hardship  for 
an  accused  person  to  have  to  plead  before  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  so  on  the  other  it  was  not 
more  just  thaia  polite  and  prudent,  for  Paul  to 
begin  by  expressing  his  satisiaetion  that  he 
should  at  least  be  tried  by  a  judge,  who,  firom 
his  knowledge,  his  education,  and  his  habits, 
was  competent  to  determine  on  the  cause. 
While  he  scruples  not  to  declare  the  inveterate 
prejudices,  the  blindnesa,  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  bis  former  lift,  he  does  ample  justice  to  his 
own  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  moralist 
Well  as  he  knew  that  his  piety  would  not  clear 
him  at  the  tribunal  before  which  he  stood,  yet 
the  fair  iustification  of  himself  from  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  was  doe,  not  only  to  his 
own  character,  but  to  the  religion  which  he 
profossed. 

Having  been  himself  brought  to  embrace 
Christianity  by  no  powers  of  reasoning,  by  no 
trains  of  argument,  he  allowed  himself  either  to 
employ  or  negldbt  them  at  discretion  in  address- 
ing  theee  assemblies.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  limits  himself  to  matter  of  net,  and  seems  to 
think  a  statement  of  his  own  conversion  would 
be  more  likely  to  impress  a  judge  *  expert  in  all 
customs  and  queetions  which  were  among  the 
Jews.*  He  insisted  dogmatically  but  on  one 
point,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  for 
asserting  which  he  had  been  so  often  assailed ; 
and  he  asks,  why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  ?  This,  however,  he  does  not  argue ; 
perhaps  conscious^f  having  so  amply  stated, 
and  so  argomeotatively  deftnded  it  in  his  epis' 
Col«ry  writings,  now  sufficiently  known. 

•  tiOid  Sbaftsbuiy. 
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I  Festns,  with  that  soom  whieh  any  aUusum  to 
his  tenet  never  foiled  to  excite,  impatiently  in- 
terrupted him,  but  with  a  reproof  which  had 
more  of  irony  than  anger,  as  if  he  thought  hie 
credulity  rather  the  effect  of  insanity  tbui  of 
wickedness,  the  object  of  ridicule  rather  than 
of  censure.  This  irritating  charge,  however, 
did  not  make  Paul  forget  tM  respect  due  to  the 
place  which  Festus  filled ;  and  while  he  vindi- 
cated  the  soundness  of  his  own  inteUeet  and  the 
sobriety  of  his  doctrine,  he  did  not  foil  to  ad- 
dress the  governor  by  the  honourable  appellation 
of  *  inost  noble,*  to  which  his  dignity  entitled 
him.  His  example  in  this  reepeot,  as  in  all 
other  particulars,  was  of  an  instructive  natnre; 
teaching  us  to  separate  the  civility  of  speech 
due  to  office  from  the  respect  due  only  to  per« 
sonal  character,  and  justify  the  modem  titloe 
and  epithets  of  reverence  which  have  occasioned 
eo  much  discussion  in  many  of  our  puUie  forme. 
The  apoetle's  speech  had  produced  a  consider- 
able emotion  in  the  king,  who,  however,  waa  de- 
termined to  act  rather  upon  his  oonvenience 
than  his  convictions.  The  apostle  eondndee  ae 
he  had  begun,  by  seising  on  the  part  of  Agrip. 
pa's  character  which  he  could  meet  eoneoien- 
tiously  commend,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject  before  the  court  In  his  solemn  inter- 
rogation at  the  dose,  *  King  Agrippa,  believeat 
thoa  the  Prophets  7*  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear;  for,  if  he  really  believed  the  pro- 
phets, could  he  refuse  tp  belicTe  the  aooom- 
plishmeot  of  their  predictions?  His  emphatioal 
answer  to  his  own  qoeetion,  *  I  know  that  thoa 
believest,*  drew  from  the  startled  monarch  a 
free  avQwal  of  his  partial  convictions.  The 
brief  but  affecting  prayer  with  which  the  trial 
doees,  b  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the  Apoetin 
had  been  the  courtier. 

Agrippa  appears,  in  this  instance,  in  a  light 
so  much  more  advantageous  than  any  of  the 
other  judges  before  whom  either  Paul  or  his  Lord 
were  cited,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  let 
dip  an  occasion  so  providentially  put  in  his  wav. 
This  illuitrious  person  afibrds  another  awral 
proofof  the  danger  of  stifling  convictions,  post- 
poning inquiriee,  and  neglecting  opportunitiea. 
Though  the  political  and  military  nilendoar 
of  Athens  had  declined,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, after  the  conqneet  of  Gh«ece  hy  Uie  Ro- 
mans, was  transferred  to  Corinth,  yet  her  sun 
of  glory  was  not  set  Philosophy  and  the  liberal 
arts  were  still  careftilly  cultivated ;  atndents  in 
every  department,  and  ftom  every  Quarter,  re- 
sorted thither  for  improvement,  and  her  streeta 
were  crowded  by  senators  and  rhetorieians,  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen. 

Aji  Paul  visited  Athens  with  views  whiph  had 
instigated  no  preceding,  and  would  probably  be 
entertained  by  no  subsequent  traveller,  eo  hie 
attention  in  that  most  interesting  city  was  at- 
tracted by  objects  far  diffisrent  from  thdrs.  He 
was  in  all  probability  qualified  to  range,  with  a 
learned  eye,  over  the  exquidte  piecee  of  art,  and 
to  consult  and  enjoy  the  curious  remains  of 
literature,— theatres,  and  templee,  and  sehoob 
of  philosophy,  sepulchres,  and  oenotapha,  statnes 
of  patriots,  and  portraits  of  heroes ;— monnmenta 
by  which  the  artist  had  insured  to  himself  the 

\  immortality  he  iras  conferring.    Tet  one  edifioe 
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•kHie  irrested  the  apottIe*i  notice. — the  altar  of 
the  idolatrooa  worahippers.  One  record  of  an- 
tiqaity  alone  invited  hia  critical  acamen, — thx 
iNeoairrioic  to  thk  unknown  God. 

The  diapoaiiion  of  this  people,  their  paaiion 
for  diapatatioo,  their  characteristic  and  proyer- 
bial  love  of  novelty,  had  drawn  together  a  vast 
aasembly.  Many  of  the  phikwophical  sects 
eagerly  joined  the  audience.  Curiosity  is  called 
by  an  ancient  writer,  the  wantonness  of  know- 
ledge. These  critics  came,  it  is  likely,  not  as 
inquirers,  but  as  spies. — The  grsnre  stoics  proba. 
bly  expected  to  hear  some  new  unbroached  doc- 
trines which  they  might  overthrow  by  argu- 
ment;  the  lively  Epicureans  some  fresh  ab- 
mrdi^  in  reliffion,  which  would  aSbrd  a  new 
field  ror  diversion ;  the  citiwns,  perhaps,  crowd- 
ing  and  listening  from  the  mere  motive  that 
they  might  afterwards  have  to  tell  the  new 
thing  they  should  hear.  Paul  took  advantage 
of  tMir  curiosity.  As  he  habitually  opened  his 
diflcourses  with  great  moderation,  we  are  the 
leas  sorpriaed  at  the  measured  censure,  or  ra- 
tiier  the  implied  civility  of  his  introduction. 
The  ambiguous  term  *  superstitions*  which  he 
empkyed,  might  be  either  ooostrued  into  respect 
for  their  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  or  into  dis- 
approbation of  its  unreasonable  excess ;  at  least 
be  intimated  that  they  were  so  far  from  not  re- 
verencing the  acknowedged  god,  that  they  wor- 
shipped one  which  was  *  unknown.' 

With  his  usual  discriminating  mind,  he  did 
not  *  reason*  with  tbese  elegant  and  learned 
Polytheists  *  out  of  the  Scriptures,*  of  which  they 
were  totally  ignorant,  as  he  had  done  at  Antioch 
and  Cesarea,  before  judges  who  were  trained  in 
tbe  knowledge  of  them :  he  addressed  his  pre- 
eant  auditors  with  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
natural  religion,  and  of  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  God,  politely  illustrating  his  observa- 
tions by  citing  passages  from  one  of  their  own 
authors.  Even  by  this  quotation,  without  hav- 
*ng  recourse  to  Scripture,  he  was  able  to  oon- 
Irovert  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  that  the  Deity 
bad  no  interference  with  human  concerns; 
•bowing  them  on  their  own  principles,  that  *  we 
are  the  ofispring  of  God  ;*  that  *  in  Him  we  live 
and  move,  and  have  oar  being  ;*  and  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  he  could  select  from  a  poet, 
sentiments  which  should  come  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  ftum  a  philosopher. 

The  orator,  risinr  with  his  subject,  after 
briefly  touching  on  me  long  suffering  of  God, 
awfaUy  announced  that  ignorance  would  be  no 
Songer  any  plea  for  idolatry ;  that  if  the  Divine 
forbearanoe  had  permitted  it  so  bng,  it  was  in 
order  to  make  the  wisest  not  only  see,  but  foel 
the  insufficiency  of  their  own  wisdom  in  what 
related  to  the  great  concerns  of  religion ;  but  he 
now  cmunanded  aU  men  every  tokere  to  repent.-^ 
He  concludes  by  announcing  the  solemnities  of 
Christ's  future  judgment,  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

In  considering  Saint  Paul*a  manner  of  un- 
folding to  these  wits  and  sages  the  power  and 
gooidneea  of  that  Supreme  Intelligence  who  was 
the  object  -of  their  *  ignorant  worship,*  we  are 
at  enee  astonished  at  his  intrepidity  and  his 
management ;  intrepidity,  in  preMring  this  bold 
oharge  against  an  aodience  of  the  most  aooom- 


]^hed  scholars  in  the  world,— in  charging  ig. 
norance  upon  Athens !  blindnem  on  *  the  eye  of 
Greece  !* — and  management  in  so  judiciously 
conducting  his  oration  that  the  audience  ex- 
pressed neither  impatience  nor  displeasure^  till 
he  began  to  enfold  the  moet  obnoxious  and  on- 
popular  of  all  doctrinesr— Jeeus  raised  from  tba 
dead. 

It  is  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  of  this  polished 
and  highly  intellectual  city,  that  it  was  wkoUy 
given  up  to  idolatry  ;  a  confirmation  of  the  re- 
mark of  Pausanias,  that  there  were  more  image- 
worshippers  in  Athens  than  in  all  Greece  be- 
sides. 

We  have  here  a  dear  proof  that  the  reason, 
ableness  of  Christianity  was  no  recommenda- 
tion to  its  adoption  by  those  people  who,  of  all 
others,  were  acknowledged  to*  have  cultivated 
reason  the  most  highly.— What  a  melancholy 
and  heart-humbling  conviction,  that  wit  and 
learning,  in  their  loftiest  elevation,  open  no 
natural  avenue  to  religion  in  the  heart  of  man ; 
that  the  grossest  ignoranoe  leavee  it  not  man 
inaccessible  to  Divine  troth.  Paul  never  ap- 
pears to  have  made  so  Aw  proselytes  in  any 
place  as  at  Athens ;  and  it  is  so  fiir  from  beinjg 
true,  as  its  disciplee  assert,  that  philosophy  u 
never  intolerant,  that  the  moet  bitter  perseeo- 
tion  ever  inflicted  on  the  Christians  was  under 
the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  Roman  Em« 
perors.  * 

In  this  celebrated  city,  in  which  Plato,  near 
five  hundred  years  before,  discoursed  so  cdo- 
ouently  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Paul 
nrst  preached  the  resurreotion  of  the  eoul,  Paol 
first  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Horace  Speaks  of  oearehing  Qm  troth  in  the 
mves  of  Academus.  But  Saint  Paul  was  the 
first  who  ever  imugkt  it  there. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  general  prine^$  of  Snnt   PmwFm 

writingo, 

Oni  of  the  most  distingoisbed  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, says,  that  *  one  man  may  believe  him- 
self to  be  as  eertain  of  his  error  as  another  of 
his  truth.*  How  many  illustrious  andenta^ 
under  the  influence  of  this  conceit,  may  either^ 
have  carried  truth  eat  of  its  proper  sphere,  or 
brought  on  some  error  to  fill  the  place  where  the 
troth,  so  transferred,  had  left  vacant  The  Pa- 
gan philosophers  hdd  so  great  a  variety  of 
opinions  of  the  supreme  good  of  the  natore  of 
man,  that  one  of  their  moet  learned  writers  is 
said  to  have  reckoned  the  nomber  to  amount  to 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eigbty-eight  t 

Christianity  ought  to  be  accounted  a  nnrolar 
blessing,  were  it  only  that  he  has  amplified  this 
conjectoral  arithmetio,  and  redoced  the  hon* 
dreds  to  a  onit  Saint  Paol*s  brief,  hot  com- 
prehensive defioitioQ,  *  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Ldrd  Jesos  dbrist,*  formmgone 
grand  central  point,  in  which,  if  all  the  vain 
ainw   tnd  onsatisfied  dedree  of  the  anzieoa 


^  Mareos  Auellns. 
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phtldtopliere  do  not  meet,  this  Buoomot  ohanc- 
tor  of  ChriBtitnity  abandontly  ■appliei  what 
their  aims  and  desiras  iailed  to  acoomplish :  (or 
*  they  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures :  tnose 
floriptares  which  proclaim  the  wants  of  man 
when  they  declare  his  depra?ity,  and  the  power 
of  God,  in  providing  its  only  remedy.*- 

Saint  Paul  labours  sedulously  to  convince  his 
oonverts  of  the  apostaoy  of  the  human  race.  He 
knew  thii  to  be  the  only  method  of  rendering 
the  Seriplares  either  useful  or  intelligible ;  no 
other  book  having  explicitly  proclaimed  or 
oircnmstantially  unfolded  this  prime  truth.  He 
lumishes  his  followers  with  this  key,  that  they 
night  both  unkick  the  otherwise  hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  Bible,  and  open  the  secMt  recesses 
of  their  own  hearti.  He  knew  that,  without  this 
strict  inquisition  into  what  was  passing  within, 
without  this  eiperimental  knowledge  of  their 
•wn  lapsed  state,  the  best  books  may  be  read 
with  little  profit,  and  even  prayer  be  offered 
up  with  little  eflbcL 

He  directs  them  to  follow  up  this  telf.ioBpec- 
tlon,  because  without  it  ihej  could  not  determine 
on  the  quality,  even  of  their  best  actions.  *  Ex- 
amine yourselves;  prove  your  own  selves,'  is 
his  flequent  exhortation.  He  knew,  that  if  we 
did  not  impede  the  entrance  of  Divine  light  into 
our  own  hearts,  it  would  show  us  many  an  un- 
suspected oorruption;  that  it  would  not  only 
disclose  existing  evils,  but  amaken  the  remem- 
brwce  of  former  ones,  of  which  perhaps  the  con- 
eequonoes  still  remaioi  thouifh  time  and  negli- 

«ence  have  effaced  the  act  itself  fpom  the  memory. 
I^hatever  be  the  structure  they  intend  to  erect, 
th^  apoetles  always  dig  deep  for  a  foundation 
before  they  b^n  to  build.  *  On  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucljled,*  as  on  a  broad  basis.  Saint 
Paul  builds  all  doctrine  and  grounds  all  prac- 
tice ;  and  firm  indeed,  muat  that  fovodation  be, 
which  has  to  suBtain  such  a  weight.  He  points 
to  him  as  the  sole  author  of  .justifying  faith. 
From  this  dootilne  he  derives  all  sanctity,  all 
duty,  and  all  consolation.  AfUr  having  proved 
it  to  be  productive  of  that  most  solid  of  aJl  sup- 
ports, peace  of  Ood  ;  this  peace  he  promises,  not 
only  through  the  benicnity  of  God,  but  through 
the  grace  of  Christ,  showing,  by  an  induction 
of  particulars,  the  prooess  ofthis  kive  of  God  in 
its  moral  effects, — «ow  afflictions  promote  *  pa- 
tience,*  bow  patience  fortifies  the  mind  by  *  ex- 
perienoe,*  and  how  experience  generates  *  hope;* 
—reverting  always  in  the  end  to  that  point  from 
which  he  sets  out ;  to  that  love  of  God,  which  is 
kindled  in  .the  heart  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit 

He  makes  all  true  holiness  to  hinge  on  this 
fbndamental  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  Son 
of  God,  never  separating  his  offices  from  his  ffer- 
son,  nor  his  example  from  his  propitiation ;  never 
teaching  that  man*s  nature, is  to  be  reformed, 
without  pointinff  out  the  instrument,  and  the 
manner  by  which  the  reformation  is  to  be  efibct- 
ed.  For  one  great  excellence  of  Saint  Paul*s 
writings  consist,  not  only  in  his  demonstrating 
to  us  the  riches  and  the  gbries  of  Christ,  but  in 
showing  how  they  may  be  conveyed  to  us :  how 
we  may  become  possessed  of  an  interest,  of  a 
right  in  them.  x 

Though  there  il  no  studied  septxations  of  the 


doctrinal  fh>m  the  practical  parts  of  his  Epistlsa, 
they  who  would  enter  most  deeply  into  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  former,  would  best  do  it  by 
a  strict  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  latter. 
He  every  where  shows,  that  ths  way  to  receive 
the  truth  is  to  obey  it ;  and  the  wajL  to  obey  is  to 
love  it  Nothing  so  effectually  bafv  up  the  heart 
and  even  the  understanding,  against  the  reocfi- 
tion  of  truth,  as  the  practice  of  sin.  '  If  any  man 
will  DO  his  will,*  says  the  Divine  Teacher  him* 
self,  *  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.** 

It  is  in  this  practical  application  of  Divine 
truth,  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  St  Paul's 
preaching  consists.  Whenever  he  has  been 
largely  expatiating  on  the  gbrious  privileges  of 
believers,  be  never  omits  to  guard  his  doctrine 
from  the  use  to  which  he  probably  foresaw  loose 
professors  might  convert  it,  if  delivered  to  the 
uninformed,  stripped  from  the  connection  with 
its  proper  adjunct  t 

Thus,  his  doctrines  are  never  barely  theoreti- 
cal He  hedges  them  in,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  with  the  whole  circle  of  duties,  or  with 
such  as  more  immediately  grow  out  of  his  sub* 
ject,  whether  they  relate  to  God,  to  others,  or 
ourselves.  Though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pro* 
duce,  in  his  writings,  a  single  doctrine  which  is 
not  so  protected,  nevertheless,  perhaps,  there  is 
scarcely  one,  in  the  adoption  of  whioii,  bold  iiu 
traders  have  not  leaped  over  the  fonce  he  raised ; 
or  by  their  negligence  laid  it  bare  for  the  uiu 
hallowed  entrance  of  others,  converting  his  in. 
closure  into  a  waste.  If  the  duty  of  living 
righteously,  soberly,  and  godly,  was  ever  pre- 
eminently taught  by  any  instructor,  that  in- 
structor IS  Saint  Paul ;  if  ever  the  instructions 
of  any  teacher  have  been  strained  or  perverted^ 
they  are  his.  But  if  he  never  presses  any  vir- 
tue, as  independent  of  faith,  which  is  too  much 
the  case  with  some,  he  never  fails  to  press  it  as 
a  consequence  of  faith,  which  is  sometimes  ne- 
glected by  others.  The  one  class  preach  faith 
as  if  it  were  an  insulated  doctrine ;  the  other, 
virtue,  as  if  it  were  a  self-originating  principle. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  that 
complete  code  of  Evangelical  law,  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  after  unfolding  with  the 
most  lucid  clearness,  the  great  truths  of  our  re- 
ligion, he  cavfully  inculcates  the  temper  it  de- 
mands, before  be  proceeds  to  enforce  the  duties 
it  imposes ;  that  we  must  be  *  holy*  before  we 
can  be  *  acceptable  ;*  that  we  must  be  transform- 
ed in  tlie  renewing  of  our  mind,  is  at  once  made 
a  consequence  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  preli- 
minary to  our  duties  towards  our  fellow  crea- 
tures. We  must  offer  up  *  oureelvee  a  lijring  sa- 
crifice to  God,*  before  we  are  directed  to  act 
conscientiously  to  man.  The  other  disposition, 
which  he  names  as  an  indispensable  prelude,  is 
humility ;  for  in  the  very  opening  of  his  subject, 
he  prences  it  with  an  injunction,  not  Is  think 
of  oureelvee  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think. 
To  omit  to  cultivate  the  spirit  in  which  doctrines 
are  to  be  embraced,  and  the  temper  in  which 

•  John  viL  17. 

t  We  learn  (Vom  St.  Petor,  that  this  pervenion  hsd 
bejnin  even  f  n  hia  o«rn  time.  EIrion  and  his  followers 
afterwards  puabed  the  charge  againtt  Paul  as  tkt  asan- 
tinomianism.  Nor  has  the  spirit  of  the  accusation  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  the  adulteratioo  of  the«priiieiple  on 
ths  otter,  eaiirely  eeassd 
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dotiot  are  to  be  perfimned,  is  to  mutilate  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  rob  it  of  its  appropriate  character 
and  ite  highest  grace.  Afler  having  shown  the 
means  for  the  acquisition  of  virtae,  he  teaches 
us  diligently  to  solicit  that  divine  aid,  without 
which  all  Bwans  are  inefiSsctual,  and  all  virtues 
•purioas. 

In  this  invalnaUe  summary,  or  rather  this 
spirit  of  Christian  laws,  there  is  scarcely  any 
class  of  personal  to  which  some  appropriate  ez- 
hortation  is  not  directed.  After  particularly  ad. 
dressing  those  who  fill  different  degrees  of  the 
ministerial  office,  he  proceeds  to  the  more  general 
instructions  in  which  all  are  equally  interested. 
Here,  agaiai  he  does  not  Ail  to  introduce  his 
documents  with  some  powerful  principle.  AfFec- 
lion  and  sincerity  are  the  inward  feelings  which 
must  regulate  action ;  *  let  Uwe  be  without  dts- 
timuUUum.* 

The  love  he  inculcates  is  of  the  most  large  and 
liberal  kind  ;  compassion  to  the  indigent,  tender 
■ympathy  with  the  fbelings  of  others,  whether 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  their  respective  oircum- 
. stances  require ;  the  duties  of  friendship  and 
hospitality  are  not  forgotten ;  condescension  to 
inferiors ;  a  disposition  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men  is  enforced ;  from  his  deep  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  impWing,  however,  by  a  sig- 
nificant piventhesis— 4/ it  oe  potatbU — the  diffi- 
culty, if  not  impossibility,  which  its  corruptions 
would  bring  to  the  establishment  of  universal 
discord. 

He  applies  himself  to  all  the  tender  sensi^ili- 
ties  of  the  heart,  and  concatenates  the  several 
fruits  of  charity  so  doselv,  from  being  aware 
how  ready  people  are  to  deceive  themselves  00 
this  article,  and  to  make  one  branch  of  this  com- 

Erehensivtf  grace  stand  proxy  fer  another :  he 
new  that  many  are  disposed  to  make  alms- 
giving a  ground  fer  neglecting  the  less  pleasant 
parts  of  charity  ;  that  some  give,  in  order  that 
the^  may  rail,  and  think  that  while  they  open 
their  purses,  they  need  put  no  restraint  on  their 
tonrues. 

He  doeea  hb  catalogue  of  duties  with  those 
which  we  owe  to  our  enemies ;  and  in  a  paradox 
peculiar  to  the  gentos  of  Christianity,  shows 
that  the  revei^ral  are  the  conq&ered,  and  those 
who  have  the  magnanimity  to  fi>r§ive,  the  con* 
qnerors.  He  exhorts  to  this  new  and  heroic 
■pocies  of  victory  over  evil,  not  merely  by  exhi- 
hiting  patience  under  it,  biit  b^  orerooming  its 
assaults  with  good.  Could  this  conquest  over 
nature^ which  soars  far  above  mere  fergiveness, 
be  obtamed  by  any  other  power  but  the  super- 
natunl  strength  previously  communicated  7 

Thus  he  every  where  demonstrates,  that  the 
maxims  of  the  morality  he  indulcates,  are  de- 
rived from  a  full  feuntain,  and  fed  by  perennial 
supplies.  When  he  speaks  of  human  virtue,  he 
never  disconnects  it  from  Divine  influence. 
When  he  recommends  the  *  perfecting  holiness/ 
it  must  be  done  *  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'  He 
•hows  that  there  is  no  other  Waf  of  conquering 
the  love  of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
and  the  predominance  of  selfishness,  but  by  seek- 
ing  a  conformity  to  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as 
by  aiming  at  olwdienoe  to  his  law. 

That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  has 
been  the  axiom  of  a  supentitious  chnroh ;  nor  is 


the  votary  of  fanaticism  less  apt  to  despise  knovr- 
ledge  than  the  slave  of  superstition. 

The  first  thing  that  Grod  formed  in  nature  wmm 
ligRt  This  preliminary  blessing  disclosed  the 
other  beauties  of  his  creation,  which  had  else 
remained  as  unseen  as  if  they  had  remained  un- 
created. JBy  that  analogy  which  runs  through 
his  works,  his  first  operation  on  the  heart  is  be- 
stowing on  it  the  light  of  his  grace.  Amidst 
the  causes  of  the  corruption,  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  sin. 

Such  indeed  is  the  condition  of  man  in  hia 
present  state,  that  he  ought  to  labour  indefeti- 
gably  under  the  Divine  teaching,  to  recover  some 
glimpses  oC  that  intellectual  worth  which  he  kwt 
when  he  forfeited  hie  spiritual  excellence.  Re- 
ligious  men.  should  be  diligent  in  obtainin|f 
knowledge,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
gainsayers;  they  will  swallow  assertions  for 
truths,  and  conclude  every  objection  to  be  valid 
which  they  cannot  refute.  An  uafurnished  mind 
is  liable  to  a  state  of  continual  indecision.  Error 
will  have  the  advantage  in  the  combat,  where 
the  champion  of  truth  entera  the  field  without 
arms ;  for  impiety  still  shows  itself^  as  it  did  ia 
the  Garden  of  £den,  under  the  semblance  of 
knowledge. 

Saint  raul  estimated  just  views  and  right  no- 
tions of  religion  so  highly,  that  he  makes  the 
improvement  in  hnowledge  i^  the  Cdossians,  a 
matter  not  only  of  fervent  desire,  but  of  iq^ee- 
sent  prayer.  He  prays  «ot  only  that  they  might 
be  sincere,  but  ii^telligeat  Christians,  *  filled  with 
the  knowledge  af  God*s  will  in  all  wisdom  an4 
spiritual  underatanding  ;*  but  he  does  not  ib%et 
to  teach  them  that  this  knowledge  mustibe  made 
practical,  they  must  umlk  wormy  of  the  Lord^ 
tkey  tnuet  he  fruitfid  in  every  good  uwrk.  It  is 
among  tha.  high  ascriptions  of  glory  to  Christ, 
that  in  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wiidom 
and  knowledge.  And  this  ascription  is  prosood 
upon  us  for  we  manifest-^rpose  oflmpdiing  us 
to  seek  a  due  pafticipation  of  them  fi^pm  Him. 

^  Saint  Paul  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  relt- 
gious  ignorance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
be  places  Intelligence  as  the  ground-work  of 
Christianity,  To  know  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whonl'  he  has  sent,  he  considen  as  the  firat  ru- 
diments taaght  in  the  divine  school.  This  know, 
ledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  cordial  love,  and 
indefetigable  study  of  the  volume  of  inspiration. 
All  the  conjectures  of  the  brightest  imagination, 
all  the  disoeveries  of  the  profoundest  science,  all 
the  glorious  objects  of  created  beau^,«ll  the  aU 
tributes  of  angels,  all  the  ideas  of  exoellenoe  we 
can  conceive  or  combine,  affords  but  faint  sha- 
dows,  inexpressive  figures  of  the  pivinity.  The 
beit  lights  we  can  throw  upoa  his  perfeetions 
are  from  his  own  Word,  assisted  b^  his  own 
Spirit ;  the  9learesjt  sight  we  can  obtain  of  them 
is  from  our  faith*^in  that  word,  and  our  only 
strength  from  our  acquiescence  in  the  offiira  of 
that  Spirit 

AAd  where  shall  we  look  in  the  whole  sacred 
Record  for  •  more  consummate  statement,  at 
once  of  the  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  duties  resulting  from  its  acquisition,  than  in 
the  writingp  of  this  Apostle  7  No  one  who  has 
devoutly  studied  Bim,  can  shift  off  the  neglect 
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of  duty  by  the  pSea  of  IgoanncB:  It  would  be 
Tindicating  one  sin  by  committing  another.  He 
every  where  ezhibite  such  laminoas  char^ters 
of  God  and  Christ,  sach  clear  views  of  right  and 
wrong,  sach  living  pictures  of  good  and  evil, 
each  striking  contrasts  of  human  corruption  and 
Christian  purity,  that  he  who  would  evade  the 
€sondemnation  which  awaits  the  neglect,  or  the 
violation  of  duty,  moat  produce  some  other  apo- 
logy than  that  he  did  not  knoi«  iL  What  ex- 
cuse will  those  modern  sceptics  offer  for  their 
traducement  of  writings,  which  they  were  too 
shrewd  either  to  despise  or  neglect  7  Whatever 
is  good  in  their  systems,  they  derive  from  a  Re- 
velation which  they  affect  to  contemn.  They 
are  rich  only  from  what  th^  steal,  not  from 
that  property  which  the^  may  call  their  own. 
Reason,  which  could  in  no  wise  discover  what 
Christianity  has  taught,  is  glad  to  adopt,  white 
she  disavows,  what  she  could  never  have  found 
out  herself.  She  has,  however,  too  little  honesty, 
and  too  much  pride,  to  acknowledge  her  obliga- 
tion, to  the  source  ftom  which  she  draws.  She , 
mixes  up  what  she  best  likes  with  her  own  ma- 
teriau,  and  defies  the  world,  by  separating  them, 
to  detect  the  cheat  Revelation,  in  truth,  has 
improved  reason,  as  well  as  ^effected  morals. 

But  if  the  human  reasoner  despises  Christian- 
ity, some  Christians  are  too  much  disposed  to 
▼Ulify  reason.  This  contempt  Vie^  did  not 
learn  of  Saint  Pftul.  He  nsver  taugfit,  that,  to 
neglect  an  exact  method  of  reasoning,  would 
mikB  Aion  sounder  divines.  No  such  conse- 
quences  can  be  deduced  from  bis  writings.  Re- 
Tealed  religion,  indeed,  hap{fily  for  the  poor  and 
illfterate,  may  be  firmly  believed,  and  vitally 
imderslbod,  without  a  very  accurate  judgment, 
or  any  high  cultivation  of  the  rational  powers. 
But  without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaint- 
anoe  with  the  arguvents,  without  •  knowledge 
of  the  evidences,  it  can  never  be  successfblly 
delNided.  Ignorance  pn  these  points  would 
throw  suqIi  a  weig1ii%into  the  scale  of  scepti- 
psm,  as  would  weaken,  if  it  did  not  betray  the 
cause  of  truth.  In  our  days  an  ignorant  teacher 
of  religion  is  *  a  workinin  that  needeth  to  be 
ashamed.*  He  should  carefully  cultivate  his 
reason,  were  it  on^  to  convince  himself  of  its 
imperfeetion.    The  more  he  proceeds  under  the 

giidanoe  of  6od*s  Spirit  to  impsov^  his  rational 
caltie%  tk»  more  he  will  discover  their  insuffi- 
ciency :  aa  J  his  humility  striking  its  root  more 
deeply  as  his  knowledge  shoots  hiaher,  he  will 
become  more  profoundly  thankful  Tor  that  Di- 
vine revelation,  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  de- 
sires of  his  mind,  and  fill  the  cravings  of  his 
heart 

Some  well-meaning  instructors  have  pleaded, 
in  justification  of  their  low  attainments,  Saiat 
Paul's  exaltation  of  *  the  foolishness  of  preacAi- 
ing  to  save  them  that  believsb*  *  It  was,*  says  a 
learned  divine,  *  a  mode  not  unusual  with  Saint 
Paul,  to  call  a  thing,  not  by  a  term  descriptive 
of  its  real  nature,  but  by  a  name  expressive  of 
the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  world,  and  of 
the  effects  produced  by  it* — In  caBing  the  Gos- 
pel foolishness,  therefore,  he  only  adopted  the 
language  of  the  Greeks,  its  Pagan  enemies.  It 
was  *  the  natural  man,*  to  whom  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  were  foolishness.  Th^  ex- 
.Vol.  II. 


pressioD,  therefbra,  offers  no  apoiogy  fbr  non- 
sense, no  plea  for  ignorance.  However,  the  ha- 
mility  of  Paul  might  lead  him  to  depreciate  *  the 
wisdom  of  his  own  words,*  he  has  left  ns  the 
means  of"  knowing  that  they  were  of  the  very 
first  excellence.  He  d^preciatei^  it  is  true,  au 
eloquence,  whether  true  or  false,  which  was 
adopted  as  a  substitute  *  fbr  the  Cross  of  Christ* 
He  would  indeed  reprobate  the  idea  of  loading 
a  discourse  with  ornaments,  which  might  draw 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  Saviour 
to  the  preacher,  which  by  its  splendour  might 
cast  into  shade  the  object  he  was  bound  to  re- 
veal ;  which  might  throw  into  the  baok  ground 
that  Cross  which  should  ever  be  the  prominent 
figure.  But  though,  in  establishing  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross,  God  accomplished  a  promise  of 
long  standing,  and  frequent  repetition  that  he 
would  *  destroy  the  wisdom  or  the  wise,  and 
bring  to  nothing  the  understandinar  of  the  pm- 
dent,*  yet  there  is  no  promise  that  ignoranee  or 
folly  shall  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom ; 
the  promise  runs,  that  the  wisdom  from  above 
shall  supersede  the  pride  of  human  wisdom. 

One  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  the 
apostle  labours  to  establish,  is,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  Divine  knowledge,  progress  in  holiness, 
conquest  over  sin,  with  all  other  spiritual  gains, 
are  only  to  be  efiected  by  the  powef  of  the  Spi- 
rit  of  God.  This  doctrine,  the  importance  of 
which  ho  every  where  intimates,  he  more  expli- 
citly teaches  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans. 
This  conviction,  which  he  felt  deeply,  he  paints 
forcibly. — Yet,  though  insisted  on  With  such 
frequency  and  emphasis,  many  receive  this  as 
a  speculative  dogma,  instead  of  a  highly  practi- 
cal truth.  Many  distrust  the  reaBty  of  this 
power,  or  if  they  allow  its  existence^  they  disbe- 
lieve its  agency. 

This  tenet,  however,  so  slightly  regarded,  is 
in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  not  barely 
noticed  by  allusion,  but  incessantly  either  pe- 
remptorily  asserted,  or  constantly  assumed. 
Would  the  apostle  repeatedly  refer  ns,  as  the 
only  deliverer  from  sin,  to  an  ideal  person! 
Would  he  mock  us  by  a  bare  statement  of  such 
a  power,  and  an  unmeaning  promise  of  such  a 
deliverance,  without  directrng  lis  how  it  is  to 
be  obtainedf  The  fervent  habitual  prayer  of 
hiih  is  the  mean  suggesftd.  It  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  spiritual  aid  most  be  attained  by  a 
spiritual  act'  God  is  a  spirit  Spirit  and  trnth 
are  the  requisites  expected  in  his  worshippers.^— 
Though  this  doctrine  is  insisted  on  not  less  thaa 
twelve  timet  in  this  chapter  only,  there  if  not 
one  tenet  of  Christianity,  in  tbe  adef>tion  of 
which,  the  generality  are  more  reluctant 

It  is  unreasonable  fbr  us  to  say,  we  disbelieve 
the  possibility  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, because  we  do  not  understand  when,  or  in 
what  manner  it  acts,  while  we  remain  in  such 
complete  ignorance  how  our  own  spirits  act 
within  ourselves.  It  is  proof  sufficient,  that  we 
see  its  result,  that  wjs  perceive  the  effect  of  this 
mysterious  operation,  in  the  actual  change  of 
the  human  heart — Our  sense  of  oiir  internal 
weakness,  must  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  efieot- 
ed  by  aAy  power  of  our  own.  The  humble  Can- 
not  but  feel  this  truth,  the  ingenuoqs  cannot  but 
acknowledge  it  Let  ns  be  assured,  that  Infi 
/  1  i 
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nitB  Wiidonit  which  knowi  how  we  are  const!, 
tatedf  and  what  are  oar  wants,  knows  how  his 
own  Spirit  assists  those  who  earnestly  implore 
its  aid. 

Saint  Panl  powerfully  incolcates  that  new 
and  spiritual  jvorship  which  was  so  condescend- 
inglj  and  beautifully  taught  by  the  Difine 
JTsaeber,  at  the  well  of  Sychar,  when  he  declared 
that  the  splendonrs  of  the  Temple  worship, 
hitherto  peribriaed  exclusively  in  one  distin> 
guished  place,  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
oambroQs  ceremonies  and  fatiguing  forms  of 
the  Jewish  ritoal  set  aside,  to  make  way  for  a 
purer  mode  of  adoration;  when  the  contrite 
iieart  was  to  supersede  the  costly  sacriQoe,  and 
Ckid  should  be  worshipped  in  a  way  more  suited 
to  his  spiritual  nature.  * 

Yet,  «ren  here,  the  wise  moderation  of  Paul 
is  mible.  Hs  did  not  manifest  his  dislike  of 
one  extreme  point  by  flying  to  the  antipodes  of 
oppositiaii:  when  ostentatious  rites  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  no  longer  necessary,  he  did  not 
adopt,  like  some  other  reformers,  the  contrary 
excess  of  irregularity  and  confusion.  While  the 
internal  principle  was  the  great  concern,  the 
outward  appenaage  must  be  decorous.  To  keep 
the  exterior  *  decent*  and  *  orderly,*  was  emble- 
matical of  the  purity  and  regularity  within  ! 

While  Attl's  severe  reproof  of  the  confusion 
and  irregularities,  which  disgraced  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  proves  him  to  be  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  distempers  of  spiritual  vanity  and  enthu- 
siasm; he  does  not,  like  a  worldly  reprover, 
seiie  tiie  occasion  given  by  their  imprudence  to 
treat  with  levity  the  power  of  religion  itself;  he 
does  net  lay  hold  on  the  error  he  condemns  for 
a  pretence  to  deride  true  zsal,  and  to  render  ri- 
diculous the  giils  which  had  been  indecently 
abused.  On  the  contrary,  he  observes  how  im- 
properly these  gifls  and  supernatural  powers 
had  been  used  by  some  on  whom  they  were  con- 
ferred ;  who,  he  laments,  were  more  anxious  to 
eclipse  each  other  in  these  showy  distinctions, 
than  to  conyert  them  to  the  purposes  of  practi- 
eal  use  and  excellence ;  advises,  that  '  spiritual 
glib*  may  be  directed  to  their  true  end ;  *  that 
fie  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church  ;* 
gently  reminds  the  ofienders  that  they  them- 
selves were  nothing  more  than  vehicles  and  or- 
gans of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  While  he 
nstnaates  that,  were  these  miraculous  powers 
their  sole  distinction,  it  might  be  doubtful  by 
what  specific  mark  to  recognize  in  them  the  ge- 
naine  Christian;  he  removes  the  difficulty,  by 
showing  them  there  teas  a  more  excellent  way, 
by  which  they  might  most  indisputably  make 
out  their  title.  This  *•  way,*  which  is  now  as  it 
was  then,  the  discriminating  characteristic  of 
the  true  believer,  is  Charity ;  all  the  properties 
of  which  he  describes,  not  for  their  instructions 
only,  but  for  ours  also. 

^  If  the  ppostle  has  here,  on  the  one  hand,  fur- 
nished no  example  or  apology  for  enthusiasm 
and  eccentricity ;  if  the  solidity  of  his  piety,  and 
the  sobriety  of  his  mind,  are  uniformly  opposed 
to  the  unprofitable  fervours  of  fanaticism,  both 
in  doctrine  and  conduct,  yet  on  the  other  band 
his  life  and  writings  are  quite  as  little  favouia- 

*  Ootpel  of  St.  Joho,  eliaix  iv 


ble  to  a  more  formidable,  btfcaose  a  less  sua. 
pected  and  more  common  evil,— -we  mean  indill 
ference.  Coldness  and  inefficiency,  indeed,  are, 
in  the  estimation  of  some  persons,  reputable,  or 
at  least  safe  qualities,  and  often  obtain  the  ho- 
nourable name  of  Prudence ;  but  to  Saint  Paul 
it  was  not  enough  that  nothing  wrong  was  done; 
he  considered  it  reproach  sufficient  that  nothing 
was  done. 

He  sometimes  intrenches  himself  in  the  ho- 
nest severity  which  his  integrity  compels  hin 
t9  exercise  against  the  opposers  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity, by  adducing  some  pointed  censure 
against  them  from  men  of  their  own  party  or 
country.  For  instance,  when  he  condemns,  in 
his  letter  to  their  new  bishop,  Titus,  the  luzc^ 
rious,  avaricious,  and  slothful  Cretans,  he  cor- 
roborates the  truth  of  his  testimony  by  the  au- 
thority of  one  of  their  own  poets,  or  prophetsi 
These  slow  sensualists,  these  indulgers  of  ap> 
petite,  these  masters  of  ceremonies,  ne  not  mj 
stigmatizes  himself,  but  adds  to  his  pagan  qath- 
tation,  *  This  witness  is  true.*  And  it  may  be 
adduced  as  a  striking  instance  of  his  discrimi- 
nating mode  of  church  government,  that  this 
wise  ecclesiastical  ruler,  who  had  before  exhort- 
ed  Timothy,  the  bishop  of  another  Chorch,  te 
'be  gentle  unto  all  men,  meekly  instructing 
those  who  oppose  themselves,*  now  directs  Titus 
to  *  rebulls  sharply*  these  temporizing  teachers, 
and  unholy  livers« 

He  saw  that  a  ^rave  and  sedate  indolencoi  in- 
vesting itself  with  the  respectable  attribute  of 
moderation,  eals  out  the  very  heart's  core  of 
piety.  He  knew  that  these  somnolent  charaOb 
ters  communicate  the  repose  which  they  enjoy ; 
that  they  excite  no  alarm,  because  they  feel 
none.  Their  tale  of  observances  is  regularly 
brought  in;  their  list  of  forms  is  completslj 
made  out  Formal,  it  is  truopare  valuable  things, 
when  they  are  *  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  secure 
the  quick ;'  but  here  the  observances  are  rested 
in ;  here  the  forms  are  the  whole  of  the  fence. 
The  dead  fence  ife  not  considered  as  a  protection; 
but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and  the  taught, 
neither  disturbing  dbr  disturbed,  bat  soothing 
and  sootlied,  reciprocate  civilitiiM,  exchange 
commendations.  If  little  ^rood  is  done,  itbwwl; 
if  no  offence  is  given,  it  is  better ;  if  no  raper* 
fluity  of  zeal  be  imputedy-it  is  best  of  aU.  The 
Apostle  felt  what  the  Prophet  expressed,— *  My 
people  love  to  have  it  so.* 

Perhaps  ^e  sum  and  substance  of  the  duties 
of  a  Christian  minister,  to  which  there  is  also 
a  reference  in  this  chapter,  was  never  compress- 
ed into  so  small  a  compass  as  in  his  charge  to 
his  beloved  Titus  ;* — *  In  all  things  showing 
thyeelf  a  pattern  qf  good  toorkt.  Jn  doctrine 
ohomng  uneorruptneos^  gramty^  sinemfy,  mmnd 
epeeeh.*  We  see  here,  in  a  few  significant  words, 
a  rule  of  conduct  and  of  instruction  which  is 
susceptible  of  the  widest  expansion.  The  roost 
elaborate  paraphrase  will  add  little  to  the  sub- 
stantial worth  of  this  brief  monition.  Every 
instructor  must  furnish  his  own  practical  com- 
mentary by  tfansferring  into  his  life  the  pattern, 
and  inio  his  preaching  the  precept  He  adds, 
the  sure  effect  of  a  li^  and  doctrine  so  correct 

•  Titos,  eh.  ii. 
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win  be  to  Bilenoe  calamny ;  the  adversary  of 
religion  will  be  ashamed  of  his  enmity  when  he 
■eee  the  purity  of  its  professor  defeat  ail  attempts 
to  discredit  him. 

It  is  a  truth,  verified  in  every  age  of  the 
church,  that  the  doctrines  which  Paul  preached, 
stood  in  direct  oppoeition  to  the  natural  dispo. 
■Hions  of  man ;  they  militated  against  his  cor. 
rupt  affections ;  they  tended  to  subdue  what  had 
been  hitherto  invincible,— the  stubborn  human 
will ;  to  plant  self^enial  where  self-love  had  be- 
ibra  overrun  the  ground.  To  convince  of  sin, 
to  point  to  the  Saviour,  to  perfect  holiness,  yet 
to  exclude  boasting,  are  the  apostle's  invariable 
objects.  These  topics  he  urges  by  every  power 
of  argument,  by  every  charm  of  persuasion ;  by 
every  injunction  to  the  preacher,  by  every  mo. 
tive  to  the  hearer ;  but  these  iojunctions,  neither 
argument,  persuasion,  nor  motive,  can  ever  ren- 
der engaging. — Man  loves  to  have  his  corrup- 
tions soothed;  it  is  the  object  of  the  apostle  to 
oombat  them :  man  would  have  his  errors  in- 
dulged ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  religion  which 
Faul  preached,  to  eradicate  them. 

Of  the  dislike  excited  against  the  loyal  am. 
baasadors  of  the  Gospel,  by  those  who  live  in  op- 
position to  its  doctrines,  our  common  experience 
furnishes  us  with  no  unapt  emblem.  Wh'en  we 
have  a  piece  of  unwelcome  news  to  report,  we 
prepare  the  hearer  by  a  sootliing  introduction ; 
we  break  his  fiiU  by  some  souening  circum. 
stances ;  we  invent  some  conciliatory  preamble : 
he  listens ;  he  distrusts — but  we  arrive  at  the 
painful  truth  ;~.the  secret  is  out,  the  prepara- 
tion is  absorbed  in  the  reality,  the  evil  remains 
in  its  full  force ;  nothing  but  the  painful  fact  is 
seen,  heard,  or  felt 

*  Thy  news  bath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man.* 

The  apostle  knew  that  it  would  afford  little 
oomfbrt  to  the  humble  Christian  to  talk  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  abstract,  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  in  va^ue  and  general  terms.  He 
persuades  the  believer  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
evidence  of  his  own  interest  in  this  great  salva. 
tioD.  The  fountain  of  forgiveness  may  flow, 
but  if  the  current  reach  not  to  us,  if  we  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  offered  redemption,  if 
we  do  not  individually  seek  communion  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  not 
be  our  Saviour.  But  that  he  might  not  give  false 
oomfbrt,  Paul,  when  he  wishes  *  peace*  wishes 
'grace*  also ;  this  last  he  always  places  first  in 
order,  knowing  that,  before  the  peace  can  be 
solid,  it  most  have  grace  for  its  precursor.  The 
character  of  the  peace  which  he  recommends 
is  of  the  highest  order  of  blessings.  The  peace 
which  nations  make  with  each  other  frequently 
includes  no  more  than  that  they  will  do  each 
other  no  evil ;  but  *  the  peace  of  God,*  insures  to 
iu  all  that  is  good,  by  keeping  our  hearts  and 
minds  in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ! 

In  regard  to  Saint  PauPs  eccesiastical  polity, 
we  are  aware  that  some  persons,  with  a  view 
to  lower  the  general  usefulness  uf  his  Epistles, 
object,  that  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the 
second  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle  has  limit- 
ed his  instructions  to  usages  which  relate  only 
to  th0  pecoliar  concerns  of  a  particolar  church  or 


individual  person,  and  that  they  might 
been  spared  in  a  work  meant  fiir  general 
cation. 

But  these  are  not,  as  some  insist,  mer« 
controversies,  obsolete  disputes,  with  whi( 
have  no  concern.  Societies,  as  w^  as  tl 
dividoals  of  whom  they  are  composed,  are 
the  same  in  all  periods,  and  thooffh  the  oi 
tions  of  the  churches  which  he  addressed  i 
difier  something  in  matter,  and  much  in 
and  ceremony,  from  those  of  modem  date 
the  spirit  of  division,  of  animosity,  of  err 
opposition,  with  which  all  churches  are  m 
less  infected,  will  have  such  a  common  r 
blance  in  all  ages,  as  niay  make  us  subr 
take  a  hint  or  a  caution  even  from  topics  \ 
may  seem  foreign  to  our  concerns ;  and  ii 
to  the  value  of  Saint  PauPs  expostulation 
they  may  be  made  in  aohie  degree  applies 
other  cases. — His  directions  are  minute,  ai 
as  general,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  oft 
cidents  of  life,  or  the  exigencies  of  societ 
tally  unprovided  for. 

There  are,  it  is  obvious,  certain  things  i 
refer  to  particular  usages  of  the  general  e 
at  its  first  institution,  which  no  longer 
There  are  frequent  references  to  the  extr 
nary  gifls  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  circumsti 
which  though  they  have  now  ceased,  a 
great  importance,  as  connected  with  its  hi 
and  assisting  in  its  first  formation  ;«and  thi 
ter  who  had  neglected  to  have  recorded 
would  have  been  blameable,  and  the  Ej 
which  had  not  alluded  to  them  would  have 
imperfect 

While  the  apostle  made  ample  provisioni 
as  the  existing  case  required,  or  rather  pi 
ted,  he  did  not  absolutely  legislate,  as  to 
nal  things,  for  any  church,  wisely  leaving* 
tianity  at  liberty  to  incorporate  herself  wi 
laws  of  any  country  into  which  she  mi| 
introduced ;  and  while  the  doctrines  of  th 
religion  were  precise,  distinct,  and  definj 
ecclesiastical  character  was  of  that  genei 
nature  which  would  allow  it  to  mix  wit 
form  of  national  government.  This  was  a 
means  both  to  promote  its  extension,  and  t 
vent  it  from  imbibing  a  political  tampei 
spirit  of  interference  with  the  secular  ooi 
of  any  country. 

The  wonder  is,  that  the  work  is  so  little 
that  it  savours  so  little  of  Antioch  or  Jerui 
of  Philippi  or  Corinth ;  but  that  almost  all 
such  general  application :  relative  circumtl 
did  indeed  operate,  but  they  always  op 
subordinately. — The  Epistle  to  the  Eph< 
is  not  inarked  with  one  local  peculiarity.  ' 
is  not  a  single  deduction  to  be  made  froi 
universal  applicableness  of  this  elegan 
powerful  epitome  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  belongs  not  particularly  I 
period  in  which  he  lived,  but  is  equally  tb 
perty  of  each  successive  race  of  beings, 
does  not  diminish  their  interest  in  him. 
as  fresh  to  every  century  as  to  his  own ;  an 
truths  he  preaches  will  be  as  intimately 
nected  with  that  age  which  shall  preoei 
dissolution  of  the  world,  as  that  in  whi 
wrote.  The  sympathies  of  the  real  believf 
always  be  equally  awakened  by  doctrines ' 
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will  equally  apply  to  their  conscienoes,  by  prin- 
ciples which  wiU  always  ha?e  a  reference  to 
their  practice,  by  promiaes  which  will  always 
carry  consolation  to  their  hearts.  By  the  Chris- 
tians of  all  couptries  Paul  will  bo  considered  as 
a  cosmopolite,  and  by  those  of  all  ag^es  as  a  con- 
temporary. Even  when  he  addresses  indivi- 
duals,  his  ooint  of  view  is  mankind.  He  looked 
to  the  world  as  his  scene,  and  to  collective  man 
aa  the  actor. 


CHAP.  X. 

7%e  Style  and  Oeniu$  of  Saint  Paul 

Though  Saint  Paul  frequently  alludes  to  the 
variety  of  his  sufferings,  yet  he  never  dwells 
upon  them.  He  does  not  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  so  allowable  in  friendly  letters — ^that  of 
endeavouring  to  excite  compassion  by  those 
minute  details  of  distress,  of  which,  but  for  their 
relation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  should 
have  been  mainly  ignorant 

How  would  any  other  writer  than  the  Apostle 
have  interwoven  a  full  statement  of  his  trials 
with  his  instructions,  and  how  would  he  have 
indulged  an  egotism,  not  only  so  natural  and  so 
pardonable,  but  which  has  been  so  acceptable  in 
those  good  men  who  have  given  us  histories  of 
their  own  life  and  times.  That  intermixture, 
however,  which  excites  so  lively  an  interest,  and 
,is  so  proper  in  Clarendon  and  Baxter,  would 
have  been  misplaced  here,  it  would  have  served 
to  gratify  curiosity,  but  might  not  seem  to  com- 
port with  the  grave  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
by  the  apostle ;  whilst  it  comes  with  admira- 
ble grace  from  Saint  Luke,  his  companion  in 
travel. 

Saint  PauPs  manner  of  writing  will  be  found 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  his 
subject  His  powerful  and  diversified  character 
of  mind  seems  to  have  combined  the  separate 
excellences  of  all  the  other  sacred  authors — ^the 
loftiness  of  Isaiah,  the  devotion  of  David,  the 
pathos  of  Jeremiah,  the  vehemence  of  Ezekiel, 
the  didactic  gravity  of  Moses,  the  elevated  mo- 
rality and  practical  good  sense,  though  some- 
what highly  coloured,  of  Saint  James ;  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  and  deep  views  of  Saint  John, 
tlie  noble  energies  and  burning  zeal  of  St  Peter. 
To  all  these  he  added  his  own  strong  argumen- 
tative  powers,  depth  of  thought  and  mtensity  of 
feeling.  In  every  single  department  he  was 
eminently  gifted ;  so  that  what  Livy  said  of 
Cato  might  with  far  greater  truth  have  been 
asserted  of  Paul, — that  you  would  think  him 
born  for  the  single  thing  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. 

We  have  observed  in  an  early  chapter,  that  in 
the  Evangeluts  the  naked  majesty  of  truth  re- 
fused to  owe  any  thing  to  the  artifices  of  com- 
position. In  Paul*s  Epistles  a  due,  though  less 
strict  degree  of  simplicity  is  observed ;  differ- 
ing in  style  from  the  other  as  the  comment 
from  the  text,  a  letter  from  a  history ;  taking 
the  same  ground  as  to  doctrine,  devotion,  and 
duty,  yet  branching  oat  into  a  wider  range, 


breaking  the  subject  into  more  parts,  andgitliiy 
results  instead  effects. 

Though  more  at  liberty,  Paul  makes  a  sober 
use  of  his  privilege  ;  though  never  ambitious  of 
ornament,  his  style  is  as  much  varied  as  his  sub- 
ject, and  always  adapted  to  it  He  is  by  turns  ve- 
hement  and  tender,  and  sometimes  both  at  once; 
impassioned,  and  didactic;  now  pursuin|r  his 
point  with  a  logical  exactness,  now  disdaming 
the  rules,  of  which  he  was  a  master ;  oflsn  mak- 
ing his  noble  neglect  more  impreraive  than  the 
most  correct  arrangement,  his  irregularity  more 
touching  than  the  most  lucid  order.  He  is 
often  abrupt,  and  sometimes  obscure :  his  rea- 
soning, though  generally  clear,  ia^f  as  the  best 
critics  allow,  sometimes  involved,  perhape  owing 
to  the  suddenness  of  his  transitions,  the  rapidity 
of  his  ideas,  the  sensibility  of  his  souL 

But  complicated  as  his  meaning  may  occa- 
sionally appear,  all  his  complications  are  capa- 
ble of  being  analyzed  into  principles ;  so  that 
from  his  most  intricate  trains  of  reasoning,  the 
most  unlearned  reader  may  select  an  unconneel- 
ed  maxim  of  wisdom,  a  position  of  piety,  an 
aphorism  of  virtue,  easy  from  its  brevity,  intel- 
ligible from  its  clearness,  and  valuable  fhmi  its 
weight 

An  apparent,  though  not  unpleosing,  diseoD- 
nection  in  his  sentences  is  sometimes  found  to 
arise  from  the  absence  of  the  conjunctive  parts 
of  speech.  He  is  so  affluent  in  ideas,  the  images 
which  crowd  in  upon  him  are  so  thick-set;  that 
he  could  not  stop  their  -course  while  he  might 
tie  them  together.  This  absence  of  the  con- 
necting links,  which  in  a  meaner  writer  might 
have  induced  a  want  of  perspicuity,  adds  energy 
and  force  to  the  expression  of  so  spirited  and 
clear-sighted  a  writer  as  our  apostle.  In  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  second  of  Corinthians,  there 
are  six  consecutive  verses  without  one  conjunc- 
tion. Such  ,a  particle  would  have  enfeebled  the 
spirit,  without  clearing  the  sense.  The  variety 
which  these  verses,  all  making  up  but  one  period, 
exhibit,  the  mass  of  thought,  the  diversity  of 
object,  the  impetuosity  of  march,  make  it  im- 
possible to  read  tliem  without  catching  some- 
thing of  the  fervour  with  which  they  are  written. 
They  seem  to  set  the  pulse  in  motion  with  & 
corresponding  quickness ;  and  without  amplifi- 
cation seem  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  reader 
into  all  the  immensity  of  space  and  time. 

Nothing  is  diffused  into  weakness.  If  bis 
conciseness  may  be  thought,  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, to  take  something  from  his  clearness, 
it  is  more  than  made  up  in  force.  Condensed 
as  his  thoughts  are,  the  inexhaustible  instruc- 
tions that  may  be  deduced  from  them,  prove  at 
what  expansion  they  are  susceptible.  His  com- 
pression has  an  energy,  his  imagery  a  spirit,  his 
diction  an  impetuosity,  which  art  would  in  vain 
labour  to  mend.  His  straight-forward  sense 
makes  his  way  to  the  heart  more  surely  than 
theirs,  who  go  out  of  their  road  for  ornament 
He  never  interropti  the  race  to  pick  up  the 
golden  bait 

Our  apostle,  when  he  has  not  leisure  for  re- 
flection himself,  almost  by  imperceptible  me- 
thods invites  his  reader  to  reflect  When  he 
appears  only  to  skim  a  subject,  he  will  suggest 
ample  food  for  king-dwelling  meditation.  Every 
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•Bntenee  is  pregnant  with  thought,  is  abundant 
in  instructioD.  Witness  the  many  thousands 
of  sermons  which  <ha7e  sprung  from  these  com- 
paratively few,  bat  most  prolific  seeds.  Thus, 
If  he  does  not  visibly  pursue  the  march  of  elo- 
quence by  the  critic's  path,  he  never  fails  to  at- 
tain its  noblest  ends.  He  is  full  without  diffuse- 
ness,  copious  without  r^d  undance.  His  eloquence 
is  not  a  smooth  and  flowing  oil,  which  lubricates 
the  surface,  but  a  sharp  instrument  which  makes 
a  deep  incision.  It  penetrates  to  the  dissection 
of  the  inmost  squI,  *  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
the  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart* 

The  numerous  and  long  digressions  often 
(band,  and  sometimes  complained  of,  in  this 
great  writer,  never  make  him  lose  sight  of  the 
point  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  the  mark  to 
which  he  is  tending.  From  his  most  discursive 
flights  he  never  fails  to  bring  home  some  added 
length  to  the  truth  with  which  he  begins ;  and 
when  he  is  longest  on  the  wing,  or  lofUest  in 
his  ascent,  he  comes  back  to  his  subject  enrich- 
ed with  additional  matter,  and  animated  with 
redoubled  vigour.  This  is  particularly  exem- 
plified in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Ephesians,  of 
which  the  whole  is  one  entire  parenthesis,  emi- 
nently abounding  in  effusions  of  humility,  holi- 
ness, and  love,  and  in  the  rich  display  of  the 
Redeemer's  grace. 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  discourse,  though 
there  may  appear  little  method,  he  has  frequent- 
ly, besides  the  topic  immediately  in  hand,  some 
point  to  bring*  forward,  not  directly,  but  in  an 
incidental,  yet  most  impressive  manner.  .  At  the 
moment  when  he  seems  to  wander  from  the  di- 
rect line  of  his  pursuit,  the  object  which  he  still 
has  had  in  his  own  view,  unexpectedly  starts  up 
before  that  of  his  hearer.  In  the  recapitulation  of 
the  events  of  his  life  before  Festus*^  and  Agrippa, 
when  nothing  of  doctrine  appears  to  be  on  his 
mind ;  he  suddenly  breaks  out,  *  Why  should  it 
be  thought  a  tiling  incredible  with  you,  that  Grod 
should  raise  the  de«d  V  He  then  resumes  his 
narrative  as  rapidly  as  he  had  flown  off*  from  it ; 
bat  returns  to  his  doctrine  at  the  close,  with  the 
additional  circumstance,  that  *  Christ  was  the 
first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead;* — as  if, 
having  before  put  the  question  in  the  abstract, 
he  had  been  since  paving  the  way  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  fact 

Saint  Paul  is  happy  in  a  mode  of  brief  allu- 
sion, and  in  the  art  of  awakening  recollection  by 
hints.  It  is  observable  often,  how  little  time  he 
wastes  in  narrative,  and  how  much  matter  he 
presses  into  a  few  words ;  *  Ve,  brethren,  have 
sufSsred  the  like  things  of  your  own  countrymen, 
even  as  they  have  of  the  Jews ;  who  both  killed 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets,  and  have 
persecuted  us ;  and  they  please  not  God,  and  are 
contrary  to  all  men, — forbidding  us  to  speak  to 
the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved ;  to  fill  up 
their  sins  always— for  the  wrath  is  com^  upon 
them  to  the  utmost*  What  a  quantity  of  his- 
tory  does  this  sketch  present !  What  a  picture 
of  their  character,  their  crimes,  and  their  punish- 
ment! 

Nor  does  this  brevity  oflen  trench  on  his  ex- 
plicitness.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  Thes- 
Mloniana,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth 
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verse,  there  are  no  fewer  than  fleventeoi  Ainda. 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  monitions,  oom- 
prising  almost  all  the  duties  of  a  Chrbtian  life 
in  the  space  of  a  few  lines.  The  selection  of  hie 
words  is  as  apt,  as  his  enumeration  of  duties  ia 
just  He  be9ueke»  his  converts  *  to  know  them 
that  are  over  them,  and  very  highly  to  esteem 
them  in  love  fer  their  works*  sake  ;*  while  ta 
the  performance  of  every  personal,  social,  and 
religious  duty,  he  exhorts  them. 

The  correctness  of  his  judgment  appears  still 
more  visibly  in  the  aptness  and  propriety  of  all 
his  allusions,  metaphors,  and  figures.  In  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  illustrates  and  en- 
forces the  new  doctrine  by  reasonings  draws 
from  a  referenee  to  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
economy  of  the  now  obsolete  dispensation ;  send- 
ing them  back  to  the  records  of  their  early 
Scriptures.  Again,  he  does  not  talk  of  the  Isth- 
mian  games  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  the  Greeks 
of  Adoption.  The  latter  term  he  judiciously 
uses  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was  familiar, 
and  explains,  by  the  use  of  it,  the  doctrines  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  their  redemption,  their  adop- 
tion as  his  children,  and  their  *  inheritance  with 
the  saints  in  light ;'  on  the  other  hand,  the  illus- 
tration borrowed  from  the  rigorous  abstinence 
which  was  practised  by  the  competitors  in  the 
Grecian  games ;  to  fit  them  fer  athletic  exer- 
cbesr  would  convey  to  the  most  illiterate  inha- 
bitant of  Achaia,  a  lively  idea  of  the  subjugation 
of  appetite  required  in  the  Christian  oom&tant 
The  close  of  this  last  mentioned  analogy  by  the 
apostle,  openf  a  large  field  for  instruction,  by  a 
brief  but  beautiful  comparison,  between  the  va- 
lue and  duration  of  the  fading  garland  worn  by 
the  victorious  Greek,  with  the  incorruptible  crown 
of  the  Christian  conqueror. 

But  whether  it  be  a  metaphor  or  illustration, 
or  allusion,  he  seldom  fails  to  draw  from  it  some 
practical  inference  for  his  own  humiliation.  In 
the  present  case  he  winds  up  the  subject  with  a 
salutary  fear,  in  which  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  others  are  deeply  in- 
terested. So  fer  is  he  from  self-confidenoe  or 
self-satisfaction,  because  he  lives  in  the  constant 
habit  of  improving  others,  that  he  adduces  the 
very  practice  of  this  duty  as  a  ground  of  caution 
to  himself.  He  appropriates  to  himself  a  gene- 
ral poesibility,  *  lest  that  bv  any  means  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway.* 

Another  metaphor,  to  which  fer  its  peculiarity 
we  cannot  help  making  a  distinct  reference,  oc- 
curs in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  first  of  Co- 
rinthians. The  figure  with  which  he  there  in- 
structs the  Church  of  Corinth  in  the  nature,.use, 
and  variety  of  spiritual  gifts,  whilst  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  apologue 
with  which  Menenius  Agrippa  appeased  the  tu- 
mult of  the  Roman  popdaoe  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Consular  government,  is  still  much  superior 
to  it  Saint  Paul  reproves  their  dissentions  in  a 
long  chain  of  argumenti  where  he  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  lloly  Spirit  in  his  distribution  of 
gifts,  by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  component 
parts  of  the  human  body ;  which,  though  distinct 
and  various,  make  up  bv  union  one  harmonious 
whole.  He  explains  their  incorporation  into 
Christ  by  the  interest  which  the  body  has  in  the 
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nvienl  members,  each  of  which  bv  its  specific 
office  oontribates  to  the  gfeneral  good.  Ho  proTss 
the  excellence  of  the  dispensation  to  consist  in 
that  verj  variety  which  had  prodaced  the  con- 
tention ;  and  shows  that,  had  the  same  powers 
been  given  to  all,  the  nnion  would  have  been 
broken  as  each  portion  would  have  been  useless 
in  a  stale  of  detachment  from  the  rest,  which 
now  contributed  to  the  general  organization  of 
the  human  frame. 

As  an  orator,  Paul  unquestionably  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank.  When  the  renowned  Atheni. 
an  so  *  wielded  the  fierce  democracy,*  as  to  ani- 
mate  with  one  common  sentiment  the  whole 
assembly  against  Philip ;  when  his  great  rival 
stirred  op  the  Roman  senate  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence 
made  Cataline  contemptible,  and'  Anthony  de- 
testable ;  they  had  every  thing  in  their  favour. 
Their  charactsr  was  established :  each  held  a 
distinguished  office  in  the  state.  They  stood  on 
the  vantage-ground  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
putation. When  they  spoke,  admiration  stood 
waiting  to  applaud.  Their  characters  com- 
mended  attention.  Their  subject  ensured  ap- 
probation.  Each,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  ad- 
dreesingf  his  own  friends,  his  own  countrymen 
•~men  of  the  same  religious  and  political  habits 
with  themselves.  Qefore  they  started,  they  had 
alreaay  pre4>ccupied  half  the  road  to  success 
and  glory. 

Now  turn  to  Paul ! — ^A  stranger,  poor,  perse- 
ottted,  unprotected,  unsupported — despised  be- 
ftre-hand,  whether  he  were  considered  as  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian ;  solitary,  defenceless,  degraded 
even  to  chains — ^yet  did  he  make  the  prejudiced 
king  vacillate  in  his  opinion,  the. unjust  judge 
tremble  on  his  seat  The  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles  owed  none  of  his  success  to  an  appeal  to 
the  corrupt  passions  of  his  audience.  Demos- 
thenes  and  Cicero,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  their 
arguments  and  their  eloquence,  but  not  a  little 
also  by  their  railing  and  invective,  kindled  strong 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  their  respective  audi- 
ences.  Now  these  vituperations,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, were  applied  to  other  persons,  not  to 
the  hearers, — and  men  find  a  vronderful  facility 
in  admiring  satire  not  directed  at  themselves. 
But  in  the  case  of  Saint  Paul,  the  very  persons 
addressed  were  at  once  the  accused  and  the 
judges.  The  auditors  were  to  apply  the  search- 
ing  truths  to  their  own  hearts ;  to  look  inward 
on  the  mortifying  spectacle  of  their  own  errors 
and  vices :  so  that  the  apostle  had  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers  completely  against  him,  whilst  the 
Pagan  orator  had  those  of  his  audience  already 
on  his  side. 

To  crown  all.  Saint  Paul  has  nobly  exempli- 
fied the  rule  of  Quinctilian.  He  owed  the  best 
part  of  his  oratory  to  his  being  a  *  good  man,* 
as  well  as  a  good  speaker.  *  Otherwise,*  says 
that  great  critic,  *  though  the  orator  may  amuse 
the  imagination,  he  wiU  never  reach  the  heart* 

Conviction  was  the  soul  of  his  eloquence.  He 
has  no  hesitation  in  his  religious  discussions. 
Whenever  he  summoned  the  attributes  of  his 
mind  to  oouncil,  decision  always  presided.  His 
doctrines  had  a  fixed  system.  There  was  no- 
thing conjectural  in  his  scheme.  His  mind  was 
never  erratic  for  want -of  a  centre.    *  Jesus 


Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning,'  is  the  sun  of  his  system,  and  round 
this  centre  every  doctrine  issuing  from  his  lips, 
every  grace  beaming  in  his  soul,  moved  harmo- 
niously. Whilst  he  did  not,  like  the  expibded 
philosophy,  invert  order,  by  making  the  orb  of 
^ay  dependent  on  the  lesser  fires,  which  owe  to 
him  whatever  li^ht  and  heat  they  possees;  he 
did  not  shrink,  like  the  restorer  of  an  astrono- 
mical truth,  from  the  most  decisive  and  effectual 
avowal  of  his  opinions.  It  is  curious  to  observa 
that  both  these  persons  shared  a  similar  fata. 
The  astronomer  was  rewarded  for  l^is  disco- 
veries with  being  thrown  into  prison  by  a  pontifiT 
of  Rome ;  for  uie  diffusion  of  moral  light,  tka 
apostle  was  thrown  into  prison  by  an  emperor 
of  Rome.  But  mark,  in  the  sequel,  the  superior 
influence  of  revealed  truth  over  the  conduct,  to 
that  of  the  clearest  and  best  founded  deductiooa 
of  human  reason.  The  philosopher  was  irreso- 
lute; the  apostle  persevered.  Copernicus  re- 
canted  what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  and  was  set 
free ;  Paul  disdained  liberty  upon  such  terms  and 
was  put  to  death. 

This  resolute  avowal,  this  predominant  ood- 
viction  of  the  sublimest  of  truths,  enabled  Saint 
Paul  to  throw  into  his  eloquence  a  heart  and  a 
life  unknown  to  other  orators ;  *  as  a  dying  man« 
he  spoke  to  dyings  men  ;*  and  pleaded  to  the  feel- 
ings of  immortal  beings  for  the  life  of  their  souls. 
Others  have  selected  noble  objects,  objects  well 
worthy  their  genius  and  their  zeal, — the  love  of 
their  country,  liberty,  and  life.  Paul  embraced 
the  same  topics,  but  how  ennobled  in  their  na- 
ture !  He  taught  his  hearers  *  to  desire  a  better 
country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.*  He  showed  them 
*  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them 
free.*    He  pointed  them  to  *  life  eVerlasting.* 

In  the  various  counsels  or  reproofs  founded 
upon  these  divine  doctrines,  can  we  be  surprised 
at  the  frequent  interruption  of  an  ejaculation  or 
an  apostrophe  which  he  seems  wholly  unable  to 
repress  7  Oflen  do  we  participate  thoee  feelings 
which,  as  it  were,  break  in  upon  his  most  sub- 
dued moments,  and  impel  him  to  ma|pnify  that 
name,  which  is  above  every  name,  with  ascrip- 
tion of  glory,  and  honour  and  praise,  and  sainted 
adoration :  With  a  kindred  joy  and  elevation  of 
soul,  we  seem  to  make  even  the  most  highly 
wrought  devotional  and  practical  effusions  of  so 
great  a  writer  our  own :  and  so  far  from  coldly 
condemning  what  we  almost  believe  our  own« 
we  realize  something  of  the  observation  of  the 
finest  critic  of  antiquity,  *  that  when  the  mind 
is  raised  by  the  true  sublime,  it  rejoices  and 
glories  as  if  itself  had  produced  what  it  had  so 
much  delight  in  contemplating.*  *  No  real  Cliria- 
tian  can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  without  being  impresaed  and 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet^ 

David,  between  whose  temper  and  genius,  and 
those  of  Saint  Paul,  there  seems  to  Iwve  been  a 
great  resemblance,  frequently  manifests  the  same 
inextinguishable  energy  of  soul.  His  heart,  like 
that  of  the  Apostle,  is  hot  within  him ;  the  fire 
burns  while  he  is  musing.  Many  of  the  Psalms 
under  such  an  influence  become  only  one  varied 

*  Maeknigfat's  Preflue. 
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strtiB  of  laudafory  pny«r.  I&  the  Dinetoenth, 
ibr  inttanoe,  he  breaks  oat  in  admiration  of  the 
Diyine  law,  almost  to  appearance  on  a  sudden, 
and  in  such  an  inexhaustible  diversity  of  ezpres- 
•ioD,  as  if  he  coold  never  unburden  the  fuhiess 
of  hi»  over  flowing;  heart  He  describes  it  in  no 
lees  thaki  six  different  forms  of  perfection :  and 
with  every  form,  still  resembling  his  great  fellow 
saint  of  afler  ages,  he  connects  a  practical  de- 
ductioq.  Thus  by  an  infinite  variety  he  proves 
that  his  mental  opulence  is  above  tautology,  and 
at  the  same  time  shows  that  spiritual  riches 
ehould  be  devoted  (o  moral  purposes.  *  The  law 
of  the  Lord  so  extolled  converts  the  soul, — gives 
wisdom  to  the  simple, — rejoices  the  heart, — ogives 
li|4it  to  the  eyes,^s  not  only  true,  but  righte- 
OS  altogether.* 

If  Paul  indul|res  the  glowing  expression  of  bis 
own  gratitude,  it  is  to  communicate  the  saored 
flame  to  those  he  addresses ;  if  he  triumphs  in 
*  the  enlargement  of  his  own  heart,'  it  is  because 
he  hopes  by  the  infection  of  a  holy  sympathy  to 
onlarge  theirs.  In  catohing,  however,  the  sa- 
ored flame,  let  us  never  forget  that,  in  his  warm- 
est addresses,  ia  his  most  ardent  expressions  of 
grateful  love  to  his  God  and  his  Saviour,  he  ne- 
ver loses  sight  of  that  soberness  and  gravity 
whi^  becomes  both  his  subject  and  his  charac- 
tflf.  It  is  the  King  eternal^  immortal,  invirilde 
— /Ae  UeB$ed  and  only  potentate — King  of  kinge. 
Lord  of  lorde^ — He  who  hath  immortalily — who 
dwelleth  in  the  light  that  no  man  can  approach 
uiUOi^-He  who  hatk  honour  and  power  eoerlagt' 
M^,  to  whom,  and  of  whom,  he  feels  himself  to 
•peak. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish,  that  some 
persons  of  more  piety  and  discernment,  among 
whom  there  are  those  who  jralue  themselves  on 
being  more  particularly  the  disciples  of  Saint 
Paul,  would  always  imitate  his  chaatised  lan- 
g'uage.  When  the  apostle  pours  out  the  fulness 
of  hb  hehrt  to  his  Redeemer,  every  expression 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom 
is  a  filial  freedom,  While  their  devout  effusions 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives,  which  be- 
Iraj^s  a  familiarity  bordering  on  irreveren<».* 

*  If  I  am  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  :•  if 
I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  7*  They  may 
indeed  sav  with  truth  that  they  are  invited  to 
come  boldiy  to  the  throne  of  grace.  But  does  not 
the  very  word  Throne  imply  majesty  on  the  one 
part,  and  prostration  bn  the  other  ?  Is  not  *■  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh*  sometimes  treated  with  a 
freedom,  I  had  almost  said  a  fondness,  in  which 
the  divine  part  of  his  nature  seems  to  be  swal- 
lowed  up  in  the  human  7  Coarseness  of  what- 
ever  kind,  may,  it  is  true,  be  palliated  by  piety, 
but  is  never  countenanced  by  \i :  it  has  no  affi- 
nity  Id  piety ;  it  is  only  as  the  iron  and  the  clay 
at  the  foot  of  the  magnificent  image,  and  is  just 
00  far  removed  from  the  true  refinement  and 
golden  sanctity  of  taste,  which  wUl  be  learned 
by  a  due  study  of  the  first  of  models.  If  the  per- 
sons so  offending  should  plead  warmth  of  aflTec- 
lion,  their  plea  will  be  admitted  as  valid,  if  in 
this  feeling  they  can  prove  their  superiority  to 
their  great  master.    In  our   own  admirable 

*  This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  eertain 
Hymns  written  in  a  very  devout  straiiK  but  with  a  de- 
votioa  rather  amatory  than  reverential. 


church  MrTioe,thii  scriptural  sobenieM  of  tl^lB 
M  most  judiciously  adopted,  and  uniformly  main- 
tained. Portions  of  it  are  indeed  addressed  to 
the  Second  Person  'in  the  blessed  Trinity ;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  familiar  expresiion,  any 
distinguishing  appellative. 

Much  less  do  Saint  Paul's  writings  preeeut 
an  example,  to  another  and  moie  elegant  claM, 
the  learned  speculatists  of  the  German  sohod, 
as  recently  presented  to  us  by  their  eloquent 
and  accomplished  eulogist  Some  of  these  havo 
fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  religious  re- 
finement ;  too  airy  to  be  tangible,  too  mystio  tO 
be  intelligible.  The  apoetle*s  religion  is  not  like 
theirs,  a  shadovry  sentiment,  but  a  vital  princi- 
ple ;  not  a  matter  of  taste,  but  of  conviction,  df 
ftitb,  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  fair  idea,  but  a  holy 
affection.  The  deity  at  which  they  catch,  is  a 
gay  and  gorgeous  cloud ;  Paul*s  is  the  Fountain 
of  Light  His  religion  is  definite  and  substan- 
tial, and  more  profound  than  splendid.  It  is  not 
a  panegyric  on  Christianity,  but  a  homage  toit 

He  is  too  devout  to  be  ingenious,  too  eameat 
to  be  fanciful,  too  humble  to  be  inventive.  Hie 
sober  mind  could  discern  no  analogy  between 
the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity  and  *  the  fino 
arts.*  Nor  would  he  have  oompared  the  awfol 
niysteries  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  those  of 
*  Free  Masonry,*  any  more  than  he  would  have 
run  a  laboured  parallel  with  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  or  the  Bona  Dea.  Nor  does  he  love  to 
illustrate  the  word  of  God  by  any  thin^  bat  hie 
works.  His  truth  hath  no  shades;  m  Him, 
whatever  is  right  is  absolute.  Nor  does  he  ever 
maktforror  perform  the  work  of  truth,  by  ascrib- 
ing to  *  enthusiasm*  any  of  the  good  effects  of 
religion.  In  the  celestial  armory  of  Christiaoi^ 
no  such  spiritual  weapons  as  enthusiasm  or  er- 
ror are  to  be  found. 

Had  the  Apostle  placed  the  doctrines  of  revo- 
lation  as  congenial  associates  with  the  talent  of 
poets  and  artists,  he  would  have  thought  not 
only  that  it  was  a  degradation  of  the  principle 
of  our  faith,  but  an  impeachment  of  the  divine 
dispensations.  God  would  have  all  men  to  be 
saved ;  Christ  would  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  every  creature.  Now  if  we  compare  the  very 
small  minority  of  ethereal  spirits,  who  are  rad 
by  genius,  who  subsist  on  the  luxuries  of  ima- 
gination, who  are  nurtured  b^  music,  who  re- 
vel in  poetry  and  sculpture,  with  the  innumenu 
ble  multitudes  who  have  scarcely  heard  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing,— such  a  limited,  suoh 
a  whimsical,  such  an  unintelligible,  such  an  un- 
attainable Christianity,  would  rob  the  mass  of 
mankind  of  all  present  oomfbrt,  of  all  future 
hope.  Paul  would  have  thought  it  a  mockery, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  oould  uone  help  their  in- 
firmities, to  have  sent  them  to  the  Muses.  To 
refer  them  to  the  statuary  when  they  were  crav- 
ing for  the  bread  of  life,  would  be  literally  *  giv*. 
ing  tliem  stones  for  bread.'  Nor  would  he  mive 
derided  the  wants  of  those  who  were  *  thinting 
for  living  water,*  by  sending  him  to  the  fountain 
of  Aganippe. 

To  be  more  serious :— To  have  placed  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race  out  of  the  reach  of 
privileges  which  Christianitv  professes  to  have 
made  commensurate  with  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  adaflsd  to  every  rational  in^ 
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liabitant  on  its  sarfaoe,  would  have  been  as  bue 
and  treacherous,  unjost  and  narrow,  as  the  to- 
tality of  the  actual  design  is  vast  and  glorious. 

Even  had  those  few  eminent  men  who  ruled 
the  empire  of  intellect  in  Greece  and  Rome,  at- 
tained, by  the  influence  of  their  philosophical 
doctrines,  to  perfection  in  practice,  (which  was 
far  from  bein^  the  case,>  that  would  neither 
have  advanced  the  general  faith,  nor  improved 
the  popular  morals.  In  like  manner,  had  Chris- 
tianity  limited  its  principles,  and  their  conse- 
quent  benefits,  to  evan^eMsts  and  apostles,  or  to 
men  of  genius,  how  msiraificant  would  have 
been  her  value  in  comparison  of  the  effects  of 
^at  boundless  benevolence  which  commandB 
iiie  Grospel  to  be  preached  to  all,  without  any 
distinction  of  rank  or  ability.  Through  this 
bleseed  provision  the  poorest  Christian,  rich  in 
fiuth,  can  equally  with  Boyle  or  Bacon  relish 
the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  pages  of  Saint 
Paul,  though  he  may  not  be  rich  enough  in 
taste  to  discover  its  *  picturesque  beauties,*  as 
exhibited  in  the  pages  of  some  modern  philoso- 
phic theologians. 

Ours  is  a  religion,  not  of  ingenuity,  but  of 
obedience.  As  we  must  not  omit  any  thing 
which  God  has  commanded,  so  we  must  not  in- 
Tent  devices  which  he  does  not  command.  The 
talent  of  a  certain  Lacedsmonian  wfis  not  ac- 
oepteckas  an  excus^  when  he  added  to  his  war- 
like Instrument  a  string  more  than  the  state  al- 
lowed. Instead  of  being  commended  for  his  in- 
Tention,  he  was  cashiered  for  his  disobedience : 
80  far.  from  being  rewarded  for  improving  his 
music,  he  was  punished  for  infringing  thelaw. 

Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  these  deep 
thinkers  and  brilliant  writers,  to  whom  we  al- 
lude with  every  consideration  for  thejr  talents, 
would  make  their  immense  mental  riches  sub- 
servient to  their  spiritual  profit :  and  as  Solon 
made  his  commercial  voyages  the  occasion  of 
amassing  his  vast  intellectual  treasures,  so  that 
they  would  consecrate  their  literary  wealth,  and 
devote  their  excursions  into  the  regions  of 
fiincy  to  the  acquisition  of  the  one  pearl  of 
great  price. 

Too  ofteii  persons  qf  fine  genius,  to  whom 
Christianity  begins  to  present  its^l^  do  not  so 
much  seek  to  penetrite  its  depths,  where  alone 
they  are  to  be  explored,  in  the  unerring  word  ef 
God,  as  in  their  own  pullulating  imaginations. 
Their  taste  and  their  pursuits  have  familiarized 
them  with  the  vast,  and  the  grand,  and  the  in- 
teresting :  and  they  think  to  sanctify  these  in  a 
way  of  their  own.  The  feeling  of  the  Infinite 
in  nature,  and  the  beautiful  in  art ;  the  flights 
of  poetry,  of  love,  of  glory*  alternately  elevate 
their  imagination,  and  they  denominate  the 
splendid  combination,  Christianity.  But  *  the 
new  cloth*  will  never  assort  with  *  the  old  gar- 
ment.* 

These  elegant  spirits  seem  to  live  in  a  certain 
lofty  region  in  their  own  minds,  where  they 
know  the  multitude  cannot  soar  after  them; 
.  they  derive  their  grandeur  from  this  elevation, 
which  separates  them  with  the  creature  of  their 
imagination,  from  all  ordinary  attributes,  and 
all  associations  of  daily  occurrence.  In  this 
middle  region,  too  high  for  earth,  and  too  low 
for  heavenT  too  refined  for  sense,  and  too  gross 


fbr  spirit ;  they  keep  a  magazine  of  air^  speeo- 
lations,  and  sliming  reveries,  and  puzzling  me- 
taphysics ;  the  chief  design  of  which  is  to  drive 
to  a  distance,  the  profane  vulgar ;  but  the  real 
effect  to  separate  themselves  and  their  system 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  ^ood. 

God  could  liever  intend  we  should  disparage 
his  own  ffifl,  his  highest  natural  gift,  intellec- 
tual excellence.  But  knewing  that  those  who 
possessed  it,  would  be  sufficiently  fbrw^d,  not 
only  to  value  the  talent  but  to  overvalue  them- 
selves  fyt  possessing  it,  he  knew  also  that  its 
possessors  would  require  ratfier  repression  than 
excitement  Accordingly,  wo  do  not  recollect 
on  eulogy  on  mere  intellectual  ability  either  in 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  In  the  OLd»  in* 
deed,  there  is  the  severe  censure  of  a  Prop&et 
oa  its  vain  exercise;  'thy  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge  have  perverted  thee;*  and  in  the 
New,  the  only  mention  of  *  high  imaginatioDs,* 
is  accompamed  with  an  injunction,  *to  cast 
them  4Dwn,*  and  this  in  order  tQ  the  great  and 
practical  end  of  *•  brii|ging  evwj  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ* 

Saint  Paul  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  neoe»> 
sity  of  circumscribing  the  passions,  the  powers, 
and  the  genius  of  men  within  due  limits.  He 
knew  that  they  were  not  to  be  triftted  to  their 
own  operation,  without  positive  institntioyDs,  Cx- 
ed  laws,  prescribed  bounds.  To  subdue  the 
pride  and  independence  of  the  human  heart,-  he 
knew  to  be  no  less  requisite  than  to  tame  the 
sensual  appetites.  He  wosu^iware,  that  to  fiU 
the  imagination  with  mere  pictures  of  heroie 
virtue  would  not  suffice  for  a  creature  like  meo^ 
under  the  influence  of  that  disorderly  and  in- 
flammable faculty,  without  the  infusion  of  hdy 
habits,  and  the  presviption  of  specific  duties  and 
defined  rules.  In  finof  the  discipline  of  Paul 
learns  not  so  much  to  give  play  to  his  fancy,  as 
to  submit  his  will ;  and  tile  first  question  which 
seems  presented  in  his  <pages  is  not  tHis,  *  How 
bright  are  thy  conceptions  V  but  'How  readesi 
thou?* 

The  sabject  i»  too  important,  as  a  matter  of 
cautien,  not  to  be  placed  in  every  possible  lig ht» 
Let  us  remember  then  that  admiration  is  not 
ooavictjoik  There  is  something  *in  perfection 
of  every  kind,  which  lays  hold  on  a  heart  glow- 
ing with  strong  feelings,  and  a  mind  imboed 
with  true  taste.  On  this  grdtuid,  even  Roussean 
could  be  the  occasional  eulogist  of  Christianity. 
He  could  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
sonof  Sophromscus  and  the  Son  of  Mary,  with 
a  pen,  which  seems  plucked  by  a  fallen  spirit 
from  a  seraph's  wing.  His  fine  imagination 
was  fired  with  the  sublime  of  Christianity,  as  it 
would  have  been  with  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  a 
picture  of  Raffaelle,  or  any  exhibition  off  ideal 
t>eauty. 

Lonrinus,  a  still  more  accomplished  critic  in 
intelle^ual  beauty  than  Rousseau,  amongst  tlie 
various  illustrations  of  his  doctrine  in  his  beau- 
tiful work,  quotes  the  Almighty  fiat  at  the  crea- 
tion, *  Let  there  be  light,  end  there  was  light,* 
as  a,  perfect  instance  of  the  sublime.  He  colls 
it  *  a  just  idea,  and  a  noble  expresrfon  of  the 
power  of  God.*  Yet,  ^oogh  struck  with  this 
passage  of  th^  Jewish  legislator,  whom  he  cooUr 
caOs,  *  no  ordinary  person,  he  was  satisfied  with 
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the  beauty  of  the  sentiment  without  examining 
into  that  truth  which  in  the  spring  and  fountain 
of  all  beauty.  Though  he  lived  ^  late  ae  the 
third  centory,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion ;  and  thus  but  too  lamentably  demonstrated, 
that  the  taste  may  give  its  mon  favoursble  ver- 
dict to  a  system  which  had  yef  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  heart. 

Saint  Paul  found  in  the  wants  of  man  some- 
thing that  could  not  b»  supplied ;  in  his  sorrows, 
something  tihat  ^oold  noi  be  consolsted ;  in  his 
lapseii  lomtthing  that  could  not  be  restored  by 
elegant  speculation  or  poetic  rapture.  He  found 
thiit  the  wounds  inflicted  by  sin  could  not  be 
iMaled  by  the  grace  of  composition ;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  could  afford 
m  remedy  adequate  to  the  demand.  Let  us,  then, 
give  our  willing  admiration  to  every  species  of 
true  genius.  Let  us  retain  our  taste  for  what 
is  reidly  excellent  eyen  in  heathen  models.  But 
when  called'  upon  to  identify  the  imfiressibns 
of  taste  with  ^e  infusiftis  of  piety,  let  ps  boldly 
reply  with  the  Prophet,  *  What  has  Ephraim  to 
do  Any  more  #ith  Idols?* 


-     »  CHAP.  XI. 

Saint  PauV*  Tendeme9$  of  Heart. 

♦ 

Among  the  peviliarities  of  Christianity,  it  is 
«ioe  of  the  most  striking,  that  they  who,  in 
Scripture  language,  love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  of  the  world,  are  yet  the  persons  in  it 
who  are  farthest  from  misanthropes.  They  Igve 
the  beings  of  whom  the  World  is  composed,  bet- 
ter than  he  who  courte  and  flatters  iV  They 
•eek  not  its  favour  nor  its  honours,  butthey  give 
a  more,  substantia]  proof  of  afiectfon, — they 
eeet^  its  improvement,  its  peace,  its  happiness, 
its  solvation. 

If  ever  man,  on  thu  ground,  had  %  pre-emi- 
neUt  claim  to  the  title  of  j^iUhthropiil,  that  man 
ir  the  Apestle  Paul.  -  The  warmth  of  his  affec 
tlons,  as  exhibited  in  a  moA  general  view,  in 
the  narrative  of  Saint  Luke,  and  thtf  tendefness 
of  his  feelings,  as  they  appear  more  detailed 
throughout  his  own  Epistles,  constitute  a  meet 
interesting  part  oniis  very  diversified  character. 

This  truth  is  obvious,  not  only  on  great  and 
extraordinary  occasions,  but  in  the  common  cir. 
.cumstances  of  his  life,  and  from  the  usual  tenor 
of  his  letters. 

There  are  persona,  not  a  few,  who,  though 
truly  pious,  defeat  much  of  the  good  they  in- 
tend to  do^iiDt  always  by  a  patural  severity  of 
temper,  buT  by  a  repulsiveness  of  manner,  by 
not  cultivating  habits  of  courtesv,  by  a  neglect 
of  the  smaller  lenient  acts  of  kmdnest*  They 
will  indeed  confer  the  obligation,  but  they  6on. 
fer  it  in  such  a  manner  as  grieves  and  humbles 
him  who  receives  it  In  fulfilling  the  letter  of 
charity,  they  violate  its  spirit  We  would  not 
willingl}^  suspect,  that  if  they  are  more  averse 
firoA  bestowmg  oommgndation,  than  from  re- 
ceiving it,  a  little  envy,  unsuspected  by  them- 
selves, mixes  with  this  reluctanoai  But  be.  this 
as  it  may,  tender  spirits  and  feeling  hearts. 

Vol.  li  fi2» 


especially  in  the  first  stages  of  their  religious 
course,  require  the  fbetering  air  of  kindness  and 
encouragement.  They  are  not  able  to  go  alone, 
they  need  the  soothing  voice  and  the  helping 
hand.  They  are  ready  to  suspect  that  they  are 
going  wrong,  if  not  occasionaUy  encouraged  to 
believe  that  they  are  going  right 

History  presents  us  with  numfeerless  in- 
stances,  m  which  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
great  enterprises  has  depended,  not  altogether 
on  the  ability,  but  partly  on  the  temper  of  him 
who  conducteid  it  ^he  importance  of  conciii- 
atory  and  engaging  manners  is  no  where  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  opposite  con- 
duct and  different  success  of  two  famous  Athe- 
nian firenerals.  Plbtarch  observes,  that  though 
Pericles  and  {ficias  both  pursued  the  same  end, 
the  former,  in  the  progress  of  his  purpose,  al- 
ways won  the  people  by  his  kind  and  insinuat- 
inpr address ;  while  the  latter,  not  employing  the 
mild  powers  of  persuasion,  exasperated  instead 
of  winning  them  over,  and  thus  commonly  failed 
in  his  enterpriw. 

PauPs  cons'ununate  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, no  less  than  his  tenderness  of  heart,  led 
him  to  encourage  in  hie  young  converts  early 
opening  promise  of  goodness.  lie  cai^lully  cul- 
tivates every  favourable  eymptom.  *  He  is  *  gen- 
tle among  Uiem  as  a*uursp  eherisheth  her  chil- 
dren.* He  does  not  expect  every  thing  at  once; 
he  does  not  expect  that  a  beginner  in  thirways 
of  religion  should  start  into  instantaneous  per- 
fection. He  does  not  think  all  is  lost  if  an  er- 
rpr  is  committed ;  he  does  not  abandon  hope,  if 
some  less  happy  converts  are  slow  in  their  pro- 
gress. He  protects  their  budding  graces,  he 
fences  his  young  plants  till  they  have  had  time 
to  take  root ;  as  they  became  strong  he  exposes 
them  to  the  blast  If  he  rejoices  that  the  hardy 
are  more  flourishing,  he  is  glad  that  the  less 
vigorous  are  nevertheless  alive. 

Characters  which  are  great  are  not  always 
amiable ;  the  convefie  is  equally  true ;  in  Saint 
Paul  there  is  an  union  of  both  qualities.  He 
condescends  to  the  inferior  distresses,  and  con. 
suits  the  natural  feelings  of  his  friends,  as  much 
as  if  no  weightier  cares  pressed  on  his  mind. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  lovely  port  of  his  cha» 
racter,  though  it  may  be  less  striking  to  the 
^mmon  eyes,  as  being  more  tender  than  great 
than  the  genUeness  exhibited  to  his  Corinthian 
converts ;  where  he  is  anions  before  he  appears 
among  (hem  again  that  any  breach  might  be 
healed,  and  every  painful  feeling  done  away, 
which  his  sharp  reproof  of  an  onending  indivi- 
dual  might  have  excited.  He  would  not  have 
the  joy  fulness  of  their  meeting  overshadowed 
by  any  remaining  cloud. 

Xhoogh  he  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
feeling  manner,  lest  he  might  have  given  them . 
pain  by  bis  severe  reproo&  in  a  preiceding  let- 
ter, yet  instantly  the  predominating  integrity 
of  his  mind  leads  him  to  take  comfort  in  the 
reflection,  that  this  temporary  sorrow  had  pro- 
duced the  most  salutary  effects  on  them  who 
felt  it  His  rejoicing  tnat  the  veiy  sorrow  he 
had  excited  was  a  religious  sorrow,-— his  reflei^ 
tions  on  the  beneficial  results  of  this  afiiiction, 
—^n  the  repentance  it  had  produced,  the  dis- 
tiaction  between  this  and  worldly  sorrow, — ^hi^ 
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feoerouB  energy  in  enumerating  the  Beveral  in- 
•taneee  in  which  this  good  effect  had  appeared ; 

*  yea,  what  carefbdneM  is  wrought  in  you,  yea, 
what  olearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  iniMgna- 
tion,  yea,  what  fear,*  and  the  animating  conclu. 
•ion,  that  *  in  all  things  they  had  proved  them- 
■elves  to  be  clear  in  the  matter  ;*  all  afford  a 
proof  of  We  bein^  on  the  watch  to  lay  hold  of 
any  possible  oceasion,  on  which  to  build  instruc- 
tioo,  as  well  as  lb  graft  consolation. 

No  one  ever  possessed  more  nearly  in  perfec- 
tion, the  Tirtnons  art  of  softening  the  severity 
of  the  censure  he  is  obliged  to  inflict,  no  one 
over  more  eombined  flexibility  of  manner  with 
inQozibilitv  of  principle.  He  takes  off  the  edge 
of  reproof  by  eonveying  it  n^ativelj.    To  give 

•  single  instance  out  of  many,  wl^en  he  thought 
some  of  his  converts  had  acted  improperly,  in- 
stead of  saying  I  blame  you,  ho  adopts  a  miti- 
gatinff  phrase,  *  I  praiee  you  not*  This  address 
would  prepare  them  to  receive  with  more  tem- 
per the  censure  to  which  it  is  an  introduction. 

Of  this  Christian  condescension  each  succes- 
■t¥e  exan^le  furnishes  us  with  a  most  engaging 
and  beautifbl  model  for  our  own  conduct.  With 
what  deep  regret  does  he  allude  to  the  necessity 
wider  which  he  bad  been  of  animadverting  se- 
Terely  on  thtf  atrocious  instance  of  misconduct 
•bove-montioned !  With  yfaat  truth  and  justice 
doee  be  make  it  appear  that  reproofs,  which  are 
■o  painful  to  the  censor,  are  a  more  certain  evi- 
dence of  friendship^  than  commendations,  which 
it  would  have  given  to  him  as  much  joy  to  have 
bestowed,  as  to  them  to  hare  received!  An 
important  admonition  to  all,  to  those  especially 
whoee  more  immediate  concern  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  others,  that  though  this 
most  trying  doty  should  never  be  neglected  by 
them,  yet  that  the  integrity  which  obliges  them 
i»  point  out  faults,  should  be  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner so  feeling  as  to  let  the  offender  see,  that 
they  have  no  pleasure  in  adopting  harsh  mea- 
rares ;  of  this  truth  they  gitt  the  surest  proof  by 
the  joy  with  which,  like  the  apostle,  they  wel- 
•ome  the  returning  penitent  back  to  virtue. 

Obeerve  the  delicacy  of  his  distinctions, — ^he 
wroto  to  them  out  of  much  affltction  and  anguith 
•f  hutrt ;  not  that  he  wished  to  grieve  them  by  a 
ttsplay  of  his  own  sorrow,  but  that  they  mighty 
mdige  by  it  of  tke  abundant  love  he  had  for  them. 
Nor  does  he,  as  is  the  vulgar  practice,  blame  a 
whole  community  for  the  faults  of  individuals : 
lam  grieved  hut  in  part,  that  I  may  not  over- 
oharge  you  aU,  Mark  his  justice  in  separating 
the  cMSending  party  from  the  mass.  Is  not  this 
a  hint  against  an  indiscriminate  mode  of  attack? 
Do  we  not  occasionally  hear  one  audience  ad- 
dressed as  if  it  were  composed  entirely  of  saints, 
■nd  another,  as  if  all  were  grossly  impenitent 
■innorsT 

Having  received  sufficient  proofs  of  the  obe- 
dienoe  of  the  community  in  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment, and  of  the  penitence  of  the  offender  in 
■nbmitting  to  it,  he  was  now  not  only  anxious 
fbr  hii  restoration,  but  for  his  comfort  He  sets 
a  most  amiable  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  contrite  spirit  should  be  cheered,  and  the 
broken  heart  bound  up.  No  one  was  ever  more 
studious  than  Saint  Paul,  to  awaken  oontritio» ; 
none  more  eager  to  heal  its  pangs. 


Want  of  consideration  is  an  error  into  wfaiA 
even  good  men  sometimes  fall.  They  do  noC 
always  entei  intimately  into  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  persons  they  address.  Saint 
Paul  writes  to  his  friends  like  one  that  fblt,  ba- 
cause  he  partook  the  same  fallen  humanity  with 
them  :  like  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  in- 
firmities  of  our  common  nature,  who  could  allow 
for  doubt  and  distrust,  lor  misapprehension  and 
error;  who  expected  inconsistency,  and  wan 
not  deterred  by  perver»ness;  who  borewkh 
failure  where  it  was  not  wilful,  and  who  ooold 
reprove  obduracy,  without  being  disappoibted  at 
meeting  with  it  In  Saint  Paul,  the  heart  of 
flesh  was  indeed  substituted  for  the  heart  of 
stofle. 

'Our  spiritual  strength  is  invigoiated  by  the 
retrospection  of  our  former  errors. — Saint  raul*a 
tenderness  for  his  converts  was  doubtless  in* 
crossed  by  the  remembrance  of  his  own  errors; 
a  remembrance  which  left  a  compassionate  IbeU 
ing  on  his  impressible  heart  It  never,  how* 
ever,  led  him  to  be  guiky  of  that  mischievoua 
compassion  of  prefering  the  ease  of  his  frienda 
to  their  safety.  He  never  soothei  where  itwaa 
his  duty  to  reprove.  He  knew  that  integrity 
was  the  true  tenderness;  that  a  bfrsh  trith, 
which  might  tend  to  save  the  soul,  had  more 
humanity  tl^  a  palliative  which  might  endan* 
ger  it 

From  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  infirmi- 
ties even  of  good  men,  he  had  such  a  eonvietioa 
of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  111  religions  striei- 
ness,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  express  his  fn!n 
to  his  Corinthian  friends,  that  when  he  came 
among  them,  *  he  should  not  find  them  suoh  oa 
he  would  ;*  in  order  to  soften,  he  dividee  the 
blame,  by  fearing,  that  *  he  should  be  found  of 
them  such  as  they  would  not*  Knowing,  too, 
that  the  temper  was  more  under  control,  and 
irritation  less  easily  excited,  by  epistolary  than 
by  verbal  communication ;  when  he  expressea 
his  fears  that  at  their  meeting  he  might  find 
among  tham  *  debates,  envyings,  wrath,  swell- 
ings,*  he  tenderly  apologizes  for  expressing  hia 
apprehensions,  beeatise  lest  in  eonvonatum  he 
might  u$e  eharpneee.  In  his  most  severe  ani- 
madfersions  he  does  not  speak  of  any  with  hope- 
less harshness.  He  seldom  treats  the  bad  aa 
irreclaimable,  but  generally  ^ntrives  to  leave 
them  some  remains  of  credit  He  seems  to  fbel 
that  by  stripping  erring  men  of  every  vestigw 
of  character,  he  should  strip  them  also  of  every 
glimmering  of  hope,  of  every  incitement  to  re- 
formation. It  is  indeed  almost  cutting  off  any 
chance  of  a  return  to  virtue,  when  we  do  not 
leave  the  offender  some  remnant  of  reputation 
to  which  he  may  still  be  led  to  act  up*  M^y 
not  this  preservation  from  despair  lead  to  Ite 
operation  of  a  higher  principle  7  Though  Timo- 
thy is  exhorted  to  have  no  company  with  him 
who'  obeys  not  the  word  of  Paul's  Epistle,  the 
prohibition  is  only  in  order  *  that  he  may  be 
ashamed;*  *yet  n  he  not  to  be  acoonnted  aa 
an  en^my,  but  exhorted  as  a  brother.* 

As  there  seems  to  have  been  no  chunh  which 

had  fallen  into  such  important  errors  as  thaf  of 

Corinth,  and  consequently  none  where  more 

■  poinCed  reprodf  was  necessary,  so  in  no  epistle 

I  is  there  more  preparatory  soothing,  more  conci- 
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liatory  preliminaries  to  the  counsels  or  the  cen- 
flnres  he  is  about  to  communicate.  H^  tella 
them  that  *  in  every  thing  they  are.^nrichcd,* — 
*  that  they  come  behind  in  no  gif\,*  before  he 
reprohenda  them  for  their  contentious  spirit,  for 
their  divisions,  for  their  strifes.  Thus,  though 
the  reproof  would  be  keenly  f^t,  it  would  not 
be  met  with  a  spirit  previously  exasperated — a 
spirit  whioli  thoro  reprovers  infallibly  excite, 
who  bj  indiscriminate  upbraiding  stir  up  the 
irascible  paasions  at  the  outset,  shut  up  every 
aveuoe  to  the  kind  affections,  and  thus  deprive 
the  offender  of  that  patient  calmness  with  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  profited  by  the  re- 
froof. 

This  intimate  fbeling  of  bis  own  imperfec^on 
is 'every  where  visible.  It  makes  him  more 
than  once  press  on  his  friends,  the  Christian 
duty  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  intimat- 
ing how  necessary  this  common  principle  of 
mutual  kindness  was,  as  they  themselves  had 
80  much  to  call  forth  the  forbearance  of  others. 
In  his  usual  strain  of  referring  to  first  motives, 
he  does  not  forget  to  remind  them,  that  it  was 
ftdfiUing  the  law  of  Christ. 

As  the  ardent  zeal  of  Saint  Paul  led  him  into 
no  enthusiasm,  so  the  warmth  of  his  affections 
never  blinded  his  judgment.  Religion  did  not 
dry  up,  as  it  is  sometimes  accused  of  dsing,  the 
spring  of  his  natural  feeling;  hil  sensibility 
was  exquisite;  but  the  heart  which  felt  all,  was 
quickened  by  an  activity  which  did  all,  and  re- 
gulated by  a  faith  which  conquered  all. 

His  sorrows  and  his  joys,  both  of  which  were 
intense,  never  seem  to  have  arisen  from  any 
thing  which  related  merely  to  himself.  His 
own  happiness  or  distress  were  little  influenced 
by  personal  oonsiderations ;  the  varying  condi- 
tion, the  alternate  improvement  or  declension  of 
his  converts  alone,  could  sensibly  raise  or  de- 
press  his  feelings.  With  wiiat  anguish  of  spirit 
■doea  he  mourn  over  some,  *  of  whom  I  have  told 
you  often,  and  now  tell  you  weeping,  that  they 
are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Chris^*  Mark 
again  his  self.renouncing  joy< — ^*We  are  glad 
when  we  are  weak  and  ye  are  strong.*  Again, 
*  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have 
not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.* 

When  he  expressed  such  a  feeling  sense  of 
distress,  upon  the  interesting  occasion  of  taking 
his  departure  for  Jerusalem, '  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnessing  in  every  city  that  bonds  a^d  impri- 
sonment  awaited  him,**  still  he  felt  no  concern 
for  his  own  safety.  No :  he  anticipated  without 
terror  his  probable  reception  there.  With  a  no- 
ble liisregard  of  all  personal  considerations,  he 
exclaims,  *  but  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish 
ikf  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I 
hava  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gosoel  of  the  grace  of  Gio^*  t 

If  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  then 
whence  arose  the  sorrow  he  so  keenly  felt  7  It 
arose  from  no  selfish  cause ;  it  was  from  a  con- 
■ideration  far  superior  to  that  tender  feeling,  that 
•they  should  meet  no  more,  though  that  too  he 
would  deeply  regret ;  it  was  occasioned  by  re- 

*  Am  XX. 

t  We  make  bo  apology  for  the  repeated  referenees  to 
tUs  portion  of  this  aujst  interesting  diapier. 


flection  the  fliture  condition  of  the  church,  and  a 
prophetic  view  of  that  corruption  of  doctrine  to 
which  he  foresaw  his  beloved  converts  would  be 
soon  .exposed. 

There  is  something  singularly  beautifhl  in  the 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity  of  this 
apostolic  charge,  to  which  we  allude.— With 
humble  confidence,  he  refers  his  andienoe  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  whole  conduct  He 
assures  them,  that  neither  any  fears  of  the  insi- 
dious Jews,  always  on  the  watch  to  circumvent 
him,  nor  the  hostility  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles, 
always  ready  to  oppose  him,  had  ever  driven 
him  to  withhold  any  important  truth,  any  salu- 
tary admonition.  He  slightly  touches  on  the 
two  fundamental  truths  on  which  all  his  instruc- 
tions had  been  buiil^  faith  and  repentanct:  then 
he  reminds  tliem,  that  not  satisfied  with  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  his  function,  he  had  practised 
that  subsidiary  and  Taluable  method  of  instruc- 
tion— private  visits  at  the  houses  of  individuals 
— a  method  equally  practicable  in  all  ages  of  tha 
church ;  equally  desirable  to  all  who  wish  to 
gain  a  real  acquaintance,  in  the  intervfis  of  pub- 
lic service  with  the  necessities,  the  infirmities, 
and  the  sins  of  their  respective  hearers.  This 
would  enable  him  to  perform  his  stated  minis- 
trations with  ten -fold  effect  It  would  initiate 
him  into  the  endless  variety  of  characters  of 
which  every  audience  is  composed;  it  would 
enable  the  teacher  to  be  more  personal  in  his 
exhortations,  more  pointed  in  his  reproofs,  more 
specific  in  his  instruction,  than  he  «Dold  be  when 
he  addressed  them  in  the  great  assembly.  It 
would  also  qualify  him  for  more  extensiye  use- 
fulness in  those  public  addresses  by  the  materi- 
als which  he  was  thus  collecting.  It  would  be 
among  the  means  also  to  win  their  affection  and 
increase  their  attachment,  when  they  saw  that 
his  zeal  for  their  spiritual  advancement  was 
larffe  and  cordial ;  that  he  did  not  content  him- 
self with  the  stipulated  scantling  of  bare  weight 
duty ;  that  he  did  not  deal  out  his  instruction 
with  a  legal  scrupulosity,  but  was  willing  lo 
spend,  and  desirous  to  be  spent,  for  them. 

With  what  a  holy  satisfiiction  did  the  con- 
science of  the  apostle  farther  testify  that  no  de- 
sire of  pleasing,  no  fear  of  offending,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  delivering  wholesome  truths^ 
because  they  might  be  undatable  1  What  an 
awful  intimation  to  every  ambassador  of  Christ, 
that  this  indefatigable  apostle,  at  the  moment  of 
final  separation,  could  call  on  all  present  to  te^ 
tify  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  negU* 
gence  of  the  hearer,  the  preacher  *was  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men  ;*  that  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  that  -  false  tenderness,  of  not  de- 
claring to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God  !  He 
appeals  to  his  disinterestedness,  that,  so  far  from 
being  influenced  by  any  lucrative  motive;^  had 
laboured  with  his  own  hands,  not  only  to  sup* 
port  himself,  but  to  assist  the  poor.  How  touocu 
mg,noooubt  to  his  hearers,  was  the  intimation, 
that  the  same  hands  which  had  been  raised  for 
them  in  prayer,  had  been  employed  for  their 
support ! 

This  modest  allusion  to  his  own  liberality,  ' 
and  to  the  personal  labour  which  had  enabled 
him  to  exercise  it,  was  a  proper  parting  lesson. 
It  reminded  his  anditors,  that  no  part  of  his  ra- 
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ligien  was  merely  theoretical.  He  had,  doabt- 
leu,  frequently  insisted  on  the  principle;  he 
here  shows  them  its  practical  effect;  in  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  pressing  home  every  truth  he 
taught  by  every  virtue  he  exercised. 

Ho  concludes  with  a  powerful  application  to 

his  associates  in  the  ministry,  to  whom  he  was 

about  to  commit  the  care  of  the  people.    The 

•  tender  grief,  the  grateful  sympathy ,the  prayers, 

the  tears,  and  embraces  of  the  afflicted  audience, 

*  sorrowing  most  because  they  should  see  his 
face  no  more,'  bore  a  truer  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  preacher,  than  the  most  elaborate 
eulogy  on  his  style  or  manner ;  and  doubtless 
afforded  a  higher  test  of  excellence,  than  any 
temporary  effect,  produced  by  an  artificial  ha- 
rangue, which,  while  it  fills  the  hearer  with  ad- 
miration of  the  preacher,  leaves  his  own  con- 
science  untouched,  his  own  heart  unhumbled. 

He  then  bequ^ths,  as  a  kind  of  dying  legacy, 
the  Rpople  to  their  ministers ;  afiectionatelv  ex- 
horting the  latter,  first ;  to  *  take  heed  to  them- 
eelvas,*  as  the  only  sure  earnest  of  their  taking 
heed  to  their  flock,  strengthening  his  exhortation 

*  to  feed  the  church  of  God,*  by  a  motive  at  once 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  endearing,  be- 
caiue  he  hath  purehaied  it  with  his  oum  blood. 

In  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
when  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  shall 
summon  the  assembled  universe  to  judgment, 
among  the  myriads  who  shall  tremblingly  await 
their  own  definitive  sentence,  how  will  the  ex- 
pbring  eye  vf  men  and  angels  be  turned  on  the 
more  prominent  and  public  characters,  who, 
from  rank,  profession,  talent,  or  influence,  were 
Invested  with  superior  responsibility !  What  in- 
dividual among  these  distinguished  classes  will 
be  able  to  endure  the  additional  load  of  other 
men's  sins,  brought  forward  to  swell  his  personal 
account. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  to  image  to  the  mind  a 
more  touching  event  than  this  parting  scene  of 
Christian  friends  on  the  shores  of  Ephesus,  yet 
there  is  one  to  come  of  far  higher  interest,  that 
of  their  re-uniOn ; — that  august  scene,  when  the 
pastor  and  hb  flock  shall  appear  together,  at  the 
call  of  the  Chief  Shepherd,— -when  the  servants 
of  the  Universal  Master, — *  they  who  have  sought 
that  which  was  lost,  and  brought  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  and  bound  up  that  which 
was  broken,  and  strengthened  that  which  was 
sick,'*  shall  deliver  up  to  Him  who  laid  down 
his  life  fi>r  the  sheep,  that  flock  *  which  he  will 
require  at  their  hands.' 

Yes !  among  the  candidates  for  a  blessed  im- 
mortality will  stand  awfully  pre-eminent  the 
bond  of  Christian  ministers,  each  surrounded  by 

*  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hod  mode 
him  overseer,'  every  one  of  whom  had  sacra- 
mentafly  declared,  at  his  introduction  into  the 
fiild,  that  he  undertook  the  sacred  office  in  obe- 
dience to  that  solemn  call.f    What  a  sound, 

*  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant !'  to  him 
who  shall  have  acquitted  himself  of  his  tremen- 
dous responsibility  !  What  a  spectacle  ? — mul- 
titudes entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  grato- 
fblly  ascribing  their  opening  and  inconceivable 
felicity  to  the  zeal,  the  fidelity,  the  prayers  of 

*  Esekiel,  ch.  xxziv.  16. 
t  Ses  tlw  OrOination  Service. 
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their  pastor.  For  them,  to  resume  the  beautifbl 
met4j)hors  of  tlie  Holy  Book, — for  tliem,  the 
green  patturet,  into  which  they  had  conducted 
their  flock,  shall  flourish  in  everlasting  verdure  ; 
for  theniyihe  waters  of  comfort,  beside  which  thew 
had  led  Mem,  shall  flow  from  a  source  which 
eternity  cannot  exhaust,  from  those  rivers  of 
pleasure  which  are  at  God's  right  h^nd  for  ever- 
more. 

If  this  spectacle  has  a  contrast,  we  avert  our 
eyes  from  the  contemplation.  If  even  the  pie- 
ture  is  too  terrible  to  be  sketched,  who  could 
stand  the  possibility  of  its  being  realised? 

This  whole  valedictory  address  to  the  elders 
of  Ephesus  combines  every  beauty  of  composi- 
tidh :  it  exhibits  an  energy,  a  devotion,  a  re- 
signation, an  integrity,  a  tenderness,  which  can- 
not be  sufficienUy  admired.  And  the  more 
intimately  to  touch  their  hearts  by  mixing  the 
remembrance  of  the  friend  with  the  injunctions 
he  had  delivered,  he  not  only  refers  them  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  taught,  but  the  tears 
which  he  had  shed. 

There  is  nothing  like  stoical  indifference.  No- 
thing like  a  contempt  of  the  sensibilities  of  na- 
ture, in  his  whole  conduct ;  and  it  furnishes  a 
proof  how  happily  magnanimity  and  tenderness 
blend  together,  that  as  there  is  probably  no  cha- 
racter in  history  which  exhibits  a  more  un- 
daunted heroism  than  that  of  Saint  Paul,  so  there 
is  perhaps  not  one  whose  tears  are  so  frequently 
recorjied.  *  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  break 
my  heart  7'  is  an  interrogatory  as  intelligible  to 
us  in  the  character  of  Paul,  as  the  heroic  decla- 
ration, *  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  onlv,  but 
also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesusi' 
What  ground,  then,  is  there  for  that  ohar^  so 
frequently  brought  against  persons  of  eminent 
piety,  that  they  are  destitute  of  natural  feeling. 
The  Old  Testament  Saints  were  striking  exam- 
ples of  domestic  tenderness. 
,  When  Paul  exhorts  his  converts  *  to  stand  &st 
in  the  Lord,'  he  declares  his  own  participation 
in  the  blessings  of  this  steadfastness,  in  terms 
the  most  endearing — *  dearly  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  crown  and  joy,  so  stand  fast  in  the  hard^ 
my  dearly  beloved ;' — as  if  he  would  i^d  to  the 
motives  of  their  perseverance,  the  transport  it 
would  afford  to  himself.  His  very  existence 
seems  to  depend  on  their  steadftstness  in  piety 
— *  for  now  we  live  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.* 
Again,  as  a  proof  how  dear  his  converts  were  to 
him,  he  was  desirous  of  imparting  to  them  not 
only  the  Oospel  of  Ood,  but  also  his  own  souL 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  no  where  more 
apparent  than  in  the  affectionate  strain  inwjiich 
he  adjures  his  Roman  friends  only  to  consent  to 
save  their  own  souls.  One  would  suppose  it 
was  not  the  immortal  happiness  of  others,  but 
his  own,  which  so  eameftly  engaged  him.  How 
fervently  tender  is  hi*  mode  of  obtesting  them  ! 
*  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God' — *  1  Paul  by  myself  beseech  you  by  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.**  As  the 
representative  of  his  master,  he  implores  of  man 
the  reconciliation  for  which  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect  that  man  himself,  whose  own  concern 
it  is,  should  be  the  solicitor. 

Saint  Paul's  zeal  for  the  spiritoal  wellkre  of 
•  RomaasxiL  1. 
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whole  oommunitiet,  did  not  iwallow  up  his  ar- 
dent attachment  to  individaals ;  nor'  did  his  re* 
rard  to  their  higrher  interest  iead  him  to  over. 
Mx>k  their  personal  sufforings.  He  descends  to 
^ive  particular  ad?ice  to  one  friend*  respecting^ 
the  management  of  his  health.  In  his  grief  for 
the  sickness  of  another,t  and  his  joy  at  hia  re- 
covery,  he  does  not  pretend  to  a  feeling  purely 
disinterested,  bat  gratafolly  acknowledges  that 
his  joy  was  partly  for  his  own  sake,*  *  lest  he 
■hould  have  aorrow  upon  sorrow.*  These  sofl 
touches  of  sympathy  for  individuals  particularly 
dear  to  him,  in  a  man  so  like-minded  with 
Christ,  in  the  instances  df  Lazarus  and  John, 
are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  whimsical  as- 
sertion of  a  lively  genius ;  that  particular  friend* 
•hips  are  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.} 

The  capacious  heart  of  this  bleased  apostle 
was  80  large  as  to  receive  into  it  all  who  loyed 
his  Lord.  The  nlutations  with  which  most  of 
his  Epistles  close,  and  the  afibctionate  remem- 
brances which  they  convey,  include  perhaps  the 
names  of  a  greater  number  of  frienda,  than  an^ 
doien  of  Greek  or  Roman  heroes,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  success  and  power,  ever  attracted ;  if  we 
may  judge  in  the  one  case  by  the  same  rule  as 
in  the  other,  the  narrative  of  history,  or  the  wri- 
tings of  biographical  memoirs. 

But  his  benevolence  was  not  confined  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  friends  or  oountry.-~A«  was 
m  man,  and  nothing  that  involved  the  beat  in- 
terests of  man  was  indifferent  to  him.  A  most 
beautiful  compariaon  has  been  drawn  by  as 
fine  a  genius  as  has  adorned  this  or  any  age, 
between  the  learned  and  not  illaudable  curi- 
oaity  which  has  led  so  many  ingenious  travel- 
lers to  visit  distant  and  dangerous  climes,  in 
order  *to  contemplate  mutilated  statues  and 
defaced  ooina ;  to  collate  manuscripts,  and  take 
the  height  of  pyramids,*  with  the  leal  which 
carried  the  late  martyr  of  homanitv  on  a  more 
noble  pilgrimage,  *to  search  out  inrected  hospi- 
tals, to  explore  the  depth  of  dungeons,  and  to 
take  the  guage  of  human  misery*  in  order  to 
relieve  it 

Without  the  unworthy  desire  to  rob  this  emi- 
nent philanthropist  of  his  well  earned  palm,  may 
we  not  be  allowed  to  wish,  that  the  exquisite 
eulogist  of  Howard  had  also  instituted  a  com- 
parison which  would  have  opened  so  vast  a  field 

e  Timothy.  t  Epaphroditna. 

I  It  la  Iwwever  a  debt  of  Justioa  due  to  a  departed 
IKend  to  obaerve,  that  no  miapicion  could  be  more  un- 
ibanded  tban  that  Mr.  Soame  Jenyne  was  not  ainoere 
in  hia  profisanion  of  Chriitianity.  The  author  lived 
much  in  hia  very  jdeasanl  aociety,  and  ia  persuaded  that 
be  died  a  ainoere  Christian.  He  had  a  peculiar  turn  of 
humour ;  he  delighted  in  noveltjr  and  paradox,  and  per- 
haps brought  too  much  of  both  into  his  religion.  Inge- 
nious men  will  sometimes  be  ingenious  in  t!ie  wrong 
place.  If  bo  Ibjts  too  much  streaa  on  some  things,  and 
nnderrates  others :  if  he  mistakes  or  overlooks  even  fun- 
damental points,  po  that  some  of  his  opinions  must  ap- 
peal defective  t&  the  experienced  Christian ;  yet  the 
general  tSrn  of  his  work  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
Christianity  may  render  it  useful  to  others,  by  inviting 
them  by  the  very  novelty  of  hie  manner  to  consult  a 
apeclea  of  evidence  to  which  they  have  not  been  aocua- 
tomed.  A  aeeptical  friend  of  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
who  had  stood  out  against  the  ailment  of  some  of  the 
ablest  divines,  was  ted  by  this  little  work  to  examine 
more  deeply  into  Internal  Evidence ;  it  sent  him  to  read 
hia  BiUe  in  a  new  spirit.  He  followed  up  his  inqnirics, 
eonaulied  authora  wboae  vicwa  wue  more  mattired*  and 
died  a  aouad  believer. 


to  his  eloquent  pen,  between  the  adventorooa 
expeditions  of  the  conqueror,  the  circumnavi- 
gator, the  discoverer,  the  naturalist,  with  those 
of  Paul,  the  martyr  of  the  gospel  ?  Paol,  who, 
renouncing  ease  and  security,  sacrificing  fame 
and  glory,  encountering  *  weariness  and  painful- 
ness,  watching,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  na- 
kedness ;  was  beaten  with  rods,  fi'equent  in  pri- 
sons,  in  deaths  oft,  was  once  stoned,  thrice  su^ 
fered  shipwreck,  was  a  day  and  a  night  in  the 
deep,**  went  from  shora  to  shore,  and  from  city 
to  city,  knowing  that  bonds  and  imprisonment 
awaited  him ;  and  for  what  purpose  7  He,  too« 
was  a  discoverer,  and  in  one  sense  a  naturalist. 
He  explored  not  indeed  the  treasures  of  the 
mineral,  nor  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  world. 
His  business  was  with  man ;  his  ciject  the  dis- 
covery of  man's  moral  wants ;  his  study,  to  ap. 
ply  a  proportionate  remedy ;  his  work,  to  break 
up  the  barren  ground  of  the  human  soil ;  his  aim, 
to  promote  the  eultura  of  the  undisciplined 
heart;  his  end,  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom 
Christ  died.    He  did  not  bring  away  one  poor 
native  to  graft  the  vices  of  a  polished  country 
on  the  savage  ignorance  of  his  own ;  but  he  car- 
ried  to  the  natives  themselves  the  news,  and  the 
means  of  eternal  life. 

He  was  also  a  conqueror,  but  he  visited  new 
regions,  not  to  depopulate,  but  to  enlighten  them. 
He  sought  triumphs,  but  they  were  over  sin  and 
ignorance.  He  achieved  conquests ;  but  it  was 
over  the  prince  of  darkness.  He  gained  tro- 
phies, but  they  were  not  military  banners,  but 
rescued  souls.  He  erected  monuments,  but 
they  were  to  the  glory  of  Grod.  He  did  not 
carve  his  own  name  on  the  rocky  shore,  but  he 
engraved  that  of  his  Lord  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  While  conflicting  with  want,  and  strug- 
gling with  misery,  he  planted  churches ;  while 
sinking  under  reproach  and  obloquy,  he  erected 
the  standard  of  the  Croes  among  barbarians,  and 
(far  mora  hopeless  enterprize !)  among  philoso- 
phers ;  and  having  escaped  with  life  from  the 
most  uncivilixed  nations,  was  reserved  for  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  imperial  queen  of  cities ! 


CHAP.  XIL 
Saint  PauPi  Heavenly  Mindediku, 

TauK  religion  oonststs  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  body  to  the  soul,  and  of  the  soul  to  God. 
The  apostle  every  where  shows,  that  by  our 
apostacy  this  order  is  destroyed,  or  rather  in- 
verted. At  the  same  time  he  teaches,  that 
though  brought  into  this  degraded  state  by  our 
own  perverseness,  we  are  not  hoMlessly  aban- 
doned to  it  He  not  only  shows  the  possibility, 
but  the  mode  of  our  restoration,  and  de^ribes 
the  happy  condition  of  the  restored,  even  in  this 
world,  by  declaring,  that  to  be  epirituaUy  mind- 
ed ie  life  and  peace.  * 

He  knew  that  our  faculties  are  neither  good 
nor  evil  in  themselves,  but  powerful  instru- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  hdh ;  active  capa* 
cities  for  either,  just  as  the  bent  of  our  character 

*  9  Corinthians,  eta.  zL 
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ii  determined  by  the  predominance  of  religion 
or  of  tin,  of  the  aeneiul  or  the  spiritual  mind. 
Saint  Paol  eminently  exhibited,  both  in  his 
example  and  in  his  writings,  the  spiritual  mind. 
He  was  not  only  equal  in  correctness  of  senti- 
ment and  parity  of  practice  with  those  who  are 
drilj^  orthodox,  and  superior  to  those  who  are 
ooldl?  practical;  bat  he  *  perfects  holiness  in 
the  rear  of  God.*  He  abounds  in  the  heavenly 
mindedness  which  is  the  uniting  link  between 
doctrinal  and  practical  piety,  which,  by  the  onc- 
tion  it  infuses  into  both,  proves  that  both  are  tht 
resalt  of  Divine  grace ;  and  which  consists  in  an 
entire  consecration  of  the  affections,  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  God. 

This  disposition  the  apostle  makes  the  pre- 
liminary  to  all  performance,  as  well  as  the  con. 
dition  (^  all  acceptance.  This  it  is  which  consti- 
latee  the  charm  of  his  writings.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  sanctity  which  pervades  them,  and  which, 
whilst  it  affords  the  best  evidence  of  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  own  heart,  infuses  it 
nbo  into  the  heart  of  his  readers.  While  he  is 
nosing,  the  fire  burns,  and  communicates  its 
pure  flame  to  every  breast  susceptible  of  genuine 
Christian  fooling.  Under  its  influence  his  argu- 
menti  become  persuasions,  his  exhortations  en- 
uWtiea.  A  sentiment  so  tender,  and  earnest- 
ness so  imploring,  breathes  throughout  them. 
Chat  it  might  seem  that  all  regard  for  himself, 
all  care  for  his  own  interests,  is  swallowed  up  in 
his  ardent  and  affectionate  concern  for  the 
spiritual  interest  of  others. 

The  exuberance  of  his  love  and  gratitude,  the 
fruits  of  his  abundant  faith,  break  out  almost  in 
spite  of  himself.  His  zeal  reproves  our  timidity, 
hb  energy  our  indifference.  *  He  dwells,*  as  an 
eloquent  writer  has  remarked,  *  with  almost  un- 
timely descant,*  on  the  name  of  Him  who  had 
4Mlled  him  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light.  That  name  which  we  are  so  reluctant  to 
pronounce,  not  through  reverence  to  its  posses- 
sor, but  foar  of  each  other,  ever  sounds  with 
imly  boldness  from  the  lipe  of  Paul.  His  bursts 
of  sacred  joy,  his  triumphant  appeals  to  the 
truth  of  the  promises,  his  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  hope  set  before  him,  carry  an  air  not  only 
of  patience,  but  of  victory,  not  only  of  faith,  but 
of  fruition. 

Whoever  desires  more  particularly  to  com- 
pare this  spirit  of  Divine  power  manifested  by 
the  apostle,  with  the  opposite  spirit  of  the  world, 
let  him  carefhllv  peruse  the  eighth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  After  describing 
the  strong  and  painful  conflict  with  the  malig- 
nant  power  of  sin  in  the  seventh  chapter,  with 
what  a  holy  exultation  does  he,  in  the  opening 
of  the  eighth,  hurry  in,  as  it  were,  the  assur- 
tmoe  that  *  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.*  It  somewhat 
resembles  that  instant,  I  had  almost  said,  that 
impatient,  mercy  of  God  in  the  third  of  Genesis, 
wfaJoh  seems  eager  to  make  the  promise  follow 
close  upon  the  fall,  the  forgiveness  upon  the  sin ; 
to  cut  off  the  distressing  space  between  terror 
and  joy,  to  leave  no  interval  for  despair.  Grod, 
who  IS  so  patient  when  he  is  to  punish,  is  not  so 
patient  when  he  is  to  save.  He  delays  to  strike, 
but  he  hastes  to  pardon.  *  After  the  first  of- 
fimoe,*  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  *  God  could 


not  stay  from  redeeming  ;*  nor  could  Paul  stajr 
from  procl^ming  that  we  are  redeemed.  The 
apostle,  like  his  Creator,  loses  not  a  moment  Co 
comfort  the  soul  which  he  has  been  afflicting. 

In  this  divine  effusion  we  at  once  discern  the 
difference  between  natural  weakness  and  super* 
added  strength  ;  between  the  infirmities  which 
are  fortified  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  sensual  mind,  which  not  onl^  is  not,  boC 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God ;  between 
him  who  not  having  *  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  fa 
none  of  his,*  and  him  in  whom  *  Christ,  the 
spirit  of  life,  dwells  ;*  between  him,  whoi  if  h0 
yield  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  shall  die,  and 
him  who,  through  the  Spirit  mortifying  the 
deeds  of  the  body  shall  live. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  he  does  not  make 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes 
of  characters,  to  consist  merely  in  the  actual 
crimes  and  grosser  vices  of  the  one  dass,  and 
the  better  actions  of  the  other.  It  is  to  the  Sen- 
sual and  spiritual  mind^  the  fountain  of  good 
and  evil  deeds,  to  which  he  refers  as  the  do- 
cisive  test.  This  radical  distinction  he  further 
conceives  to  be  a  more  obvious  line  of  separa- 
tion than  even  any  difference  of  religious  opin- 
ions, any  distinction  arising  from  the  mere 
adoption  of  peculiar  dogmas. 

That  the  reviving  assurance  may  appear  to 
belong  exclusively  to  real  Christians,  he  marks 
the  change  of  character  by  the  definite  tense 
net0,  implying  their  recent  victory  over  their 
old  corruptions,  which  he  had  been  deploring. 
This  precaution  would  prevent  those,  who  re- 
mained in  their  former  state  from  taking  to 
themselves  the  comfort  of  a  promise  in  which 
they  have  no  part  He  guards  it  still  more  ex^ 
plicitly,  by  declaring,  that-  the  true  ovidenoe 
of  this  renovation  of  heart,  was  their  walking 
afler  the  Spirit ;  a  term  which  describes  habitual 
progress  in  the  new  way,  to  which  we  are  con- 
ducted by  the  new  nature,  and  which,  if  it  do 
not  always  ((reserve  us  from  deviating  from  it, 
recalls  us  back  to  it 

^he  power  Paul  folt ;  and  on  this  principle  he 
wrote ;  and  he  never  wrote  on  any  principle  on 
which  he  did  not  act  Afler  he  had  earned ' 
piety  to  the  most  heroic  elevation ;  afler  he  had 
pressed  the  most  fervent  exertions  on  others, 
and  gained  the  splendid  conquests  over  himself^ 
still  he  considered  himself  only  in  the  road  to 
salvation ;  still  he  never  thought  'of  slackening 
his  course ;  he  thought  not  of  resting ;  he  hsd 
not  reached  his  end.  He  was  not  intimidated 
from  pursuing  it  by  new  difficulties ;  his  resolu- 
tion rose  with  his  trials ;  all  he  foared  for  him- 
self, all  against  which  he  cautioned  others,  was 
declension ;  his  grand  solicitude  for  them  and 
for  himself  was,  that  they  might  not  lose  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  He  well  knew,  that 
even  the  present  position  could  not  be  long 
maintained  without  the  pursuit  of  farther  eon- 
quests.    He  walked  after  the  Spirit 

The  terrible  forms  of  distress  which  he  sum- 
mons to  view  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
his  Epistles,  kJways  remind  him  of  the  princiide 
which  makes  them  supportable.  He  eonmek 
rates  human  miseries  in  all  their  variety  of 
shapes, — tribtdatian,  dtsfress,  penecvfion^  /s- 
nUne^  fioftedness,  pert2,  ttoord.    But  to  what  end 
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iocB  he  muster  this  confedbrate  band  of  Woes  7 
He  calls  on  them  not  to  avert  the  sufferings 
they  inflict ;  no,  he  challenges  them  to  separate 
4ha  Christian  sufferer  from  the  love  of  Chriot. 
He  presents  himself  to  us  as  an  instance  of 
'the  sapreme  triumph  of  this  love  over  all  earthly 
calamity.  The  man  whose  dUiresoeo  aboundea^ 
who  was  preootd  abo^B  measure,  comes  out  of 
the  conflict,  not  only  a  conqueror, — that  to  one 
•f  his  ardent  spirit  seemed  too  poor  a  triumph, 
ke  to  more  than  a  conqueror.  But  how  is  this 
victorr  achieveiW  Through  him  who  loved  u$. 
That  lowliness  which  made  biro  say  just  before, 
*that  which  I  do  I  allow  not,  but  what  I  hate 
that  I  dti,*  must  have  been  lifted  by  a  mighty 
frith  when  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
jmlities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  life,  nor  death,  nor  any  other 
ereature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  (3od,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' 
In  speaking,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  glories  of 
the  eternal  world,  his  rapture  does  not  escape 
him  as  the  sally  of  the  imagination,  as  a  ti*ought 
•wakened  by  a  sudden  glance  of  the  object ;  he 
does  not  express  himself  at  random  from  the  im. 

{>ulse  of  the  moment ;  his  is  not  the  conjectural 
anguage  of  ignorant  desire,  of  uncertain  hope ; 
it  is  an  assumption  of  the  sober  tone  of  calcula- 
tion. *  I  reckon,*  says  be,  like  a  man  skilled  in 
this  spiritual  arithmetic, — *  I  reckon,'  after  a  due 
estimate  of  their  comparative  value,  *  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed.' 

No  man  was  ever  so  well  qualified  to  make 
this  estimate.  Of  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
world  he  had  shared  more  largely  than  any  man. 
Of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  he  had  a 
glimpse  granted  to  no  other  man.  He  had  been 
caught  up  into  Paradise.  He  '  had  heard  the 
words  of  God,  and  seen  the  visions  of  the  Al- 
mighty,' and  the  result  of  his  privileged  experi- 
ence, was,  that  he  *  desired  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ;'  that  he  desired  to  escape  from 
this  valley  of  tears ;  that  he  was  impatient  to 
recover  the  celestial  vision,  eager  to  perpetuate 
the  momentary  foretaste  of  the  glories  of  im- 
mortality. 

We  perceive,  then,  how  this  hope  of  future 
felicity  sustained  him  under  conflicts,  of  which 
we,  in  an  established  state  of  Christianity,  and 
suffering  only  under  the  common  trials  of  mor- 
tality  can  have  no  adequate  conception.  His 
courageous  faith  was  kept  alive  and  fortified 
by  fervently  practising  the  duty  he  so  unwea- 
nedly  urges  upon  others ;  continuing  inetani  in 
prayer. 

To  encourage  this  practice  in  his  readers,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  source  of  his 
own  heavenly  hope,  and  continual  intercourse 
with  the  Divine  presence,  he  adds,  *  the  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit 
itself  maketh  intercession  for  us.'  Nor  does  his 
high  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  thus  gendered, 
easily  find  its  limit.  On  the  contrary,  he  adds, 
*  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God.' 

This  trust  was  an  assuranoe  of  the  largest 


import,  and  it  involved  indefinite  conseqoem 
Haviuff^  cordially  confided  in  him  for  nlvatioa 
through  the  blood  of  Chiist,  he  found,  as  is  sl» 
ways  the  case,  the  greater  involvin|r  the  less  s 
he  found  that  he  had  little  difficulty  m  trnsCing 
Him  with  his  inferior  concerns.  To  Him  to 
whom  he  had  committed  his  eternal  happiaMSy 
to  Him  he  oould  not  scruple  to  oonfide  hi«  for« 
tune,  his  health,  his  reputation,  his  life. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  tnese  maniflMtatiaiBSi 
of  which  the  apostle  was  favoured  with  a  tmn. 
p6rary  enjoyment  But  we  have  hi$  teetimoDT, 
added  to  the  testimony,  the  evidences,  the  prooAi 
the  promises,  the  demonstrations  Af  the  whol« 
New  Testament  Why,  then,  are  we  not  sop- 
ported,  encouraged,  animated  by  them  ?  It  u 
because  we  do  not  examine  these  evideaoesi  be* 
cause  we  do  not  consult  these  testioionies,  be- 
cause we  neglect  these  proofs :  therefore  it  is, 
that  we  are  not  nurtured  by  these  promises.  We 
entertain  them  as  speculations,  rather  than  as 
convictions,  we  receive  them  as  notions,  rather 
thsn  as  facts. 

If  ever  a  cordial  desire  of  these  devout  as* 
suranoes  is  conferred,  it  is  in  forvent  prayer. 
What  an  encouragement  to  this  holy  exereise, 
is  the  hope  of  being  raised  by  it,  to  the  heart-felt 
belief  that  such  foficity  is  real,  and  that  it  is  flL 
served  for  the  final  portion  of  the  humble  Chri^ 
tian  7  Too  humble,  perhaps,  to  give  full  credit 
that  such  great  things  can  be  in  store  for  him. 
For  a  moment  he  is  staggered,  till  faith,  the  pa- 
rent of  that  humility  which  tremblee  while  it 
believes,  enables  him  to  apply  to  himself  the  pro* 
mises  of  Him  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible, 
the  merits  of  Him  for  whom  nothing  is  too  great, 
the  death  of  Him  who  died  that  we  might  live 
forever. 

In  whatever  part  of  his  writings  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  *  constraining'  power  of  his  love,  there  is 
a  vehemence  in  his  desire,  a  vivacity  in  his  sen- 
timents, an  energy  in  his  language,  an  intensity 
in  his  feelings,  which  strongly  indicate  a  mind 
penetrated  with  the  depth  of  his  own  views.  He 
paints  the  love  of  his  Lord  as  a  grace,  of  whicb^ 
though  his  soul  was  deeply  sensible  as  to  its  na* 
ture,  yet  as  to  the  decree,  it  is  *  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above'  not  only  *  all  that  he  could  ask,* 
but  *  all  that  he  could  think.'  His  boldest  con« 
ceptions  sink  under  the  impression  which  no 
language  could  convey. 

Yet  these  sublime  portions  of  his  writings, 
which  bear  the  more  special  stamp  and  impress 
of  the  gospel,  which  afford  the  nearest  view  of 
realities  as  yet  unapproachable,  are  set  aside  by 
many,  as  things  in  which  they  have  no  personal 
concern.  They  have,  indeed,  a  sort  of  blind  re- 
verence for  them,  as  for  something  which  they 
conceive  to  be  at  once  sacred  and  unintelligible, 
such  a  kind  of  respect  as  a  man  would  naturally 
entertain  at  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand. 

Eloquent  as  he  was,  we  ofisn  find  him  labour- 
ing under  his  intense  conception  of  ideas  too 
vast  for  utterancs.  In  describing  the  extent  of 
the  love  of  God,  its  height  and  depth,  its  length 
and  breadth,  his  soul  seems  to  expand  with  the 
dimensions  he  is  unfolding.  His  expressions 
seem  to  acquire  all  that  force  with  which  he  in* 
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timateB  that  the  soul  itself,  bo  acted  upon,  ia  in- 
vested. Tb  be  ttrengthened  with  might,  would 
have  been  reckoned  lau^ogy  in  an  ordinary 
writer  on  an  ordinary  subject;  and  to  be  strength- 
ened with  all  might,  would  seem  an  attribute  im- 
possible to  mortality.  Bu^  holy  Paul  had  him- 
self felt  the  excellency  of  that  jwwer ;  he  knew 
that  it  is  derived,  and  that  the  fountain  of  dura- 
tion is  the  glorioui-ftkoeT  of  Gad. 

In  delineating-  the  mighty  operations  of  Di- 
vine love  on  the  human  nrind,  the  seeming  hy- 
perboles are  soberly  true.  Where  the  theme  Is 
illimitable,  language  will  burst  its  bounds.  He 
preaches  rie/iee  whUfh  are  unsearehable^-^xhoria 
to  know  fAf  love  which  mrpoBses  knowledge — 
promises  peace  which  paeseo  underttanding — 
we  must  look  at  thinge  which  are  not  seen — 
againet  hope  we  must  believe  in  hope — while  sor- 
rowful we  muot  always  be  rejoicing — as  having 
nothing  we  mtut  reckon  that  we  possess  all  things 
— ^y*^gi  fi^^  behold  we  live—ihough  unknown 
we  are  weU  known — In  short,  he  reconciles  con- 
tradictions, unites  opposites.  Antipathies  by 
nature  become  affinities  by  grace. '  The  love  of 
God  in  Christ  is  the  point  where  he  makes  con- 
traries centre,  and  impossibilities  meet 

His  spirit  seems  most  intimately  to  identify 
itjjelf  with  the  church  of  Ephesus.  What  an 
improbable  union !  The  late  idolatrous  wor- 
shippers of  Diana,  and  the  late  persecutors  of 
the  saints  of  Jesus,  have  now  but  one  heart  and 
one  soul !  These  recent  enemies  to  Christ,  and 
to  each  other,  now  meet  in  one  common  point 
of  attraction.  With,  what  holy  triumph  does  he 
dilate  on  their  common  faith !  that  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  is  their  common  centre 
and  bond  of  union ! 

Still,  as  we  have  such  frequent  occasion  to 
observe,  he  does  not  sacrifi^  practical  duty  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  rapture.  Still  he  does  not 
allow  even  these  Ephesians  to  rest  satisfied  with 
th#  grace  they  have  received.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  have  been  favouMd  with  a  vocation, 
they  must  *  walk  worthy  of  it^  *  The  perfecting 
of  the  saints*  must  be  carried  on ;  *  they  must 
reach  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ.'  No  such  perfection  had  been  attain- 
ed as  would  allow  them  to  rest  in  their  present 
position.  Even  in  this  highly  favoured  church, 
progress  is  enjoined,  pressed,  reiterated. — No 
elevation  of  devout  feeling  sets  him  above  atten- 
tion to  moral  goodness. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  abrupt 
apostrophes  of  praise  and  gratitude  into  which, 
in  the  midstof  sorrow,  of  exhortation,  of  reproof, 
he  lihexpectedly  breaks  out.  The  love  of  his 
Redeemer  so  fills  his  soul,  that  it  requires  an 
effort  to  restrain  its  outward  expression.  Even 
when  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  directing  the  concerns  of  others,  which,  by 
an  ordinary  mind,  would  have  been  pleaded  as  a 
valid  reason  for-euspending  spiritual  ideas,  and 
dismissing  spiritual  feelings,  they  yet  mix  them- 
selves, as  it  were  involuntarily,  with  his  secular 
eares ;  there  is  not  only  •  satisfaction  but  a  joy- 
fulness  in  these  escapes  of  affection  which  seem 
to  spring  from  his  soul,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
pression of  his  circumstances,  to  the  danger 
which  surrounded,  to  the  deaths  which  threat- 
enedhim. 


WiTen  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned  at  Phi-. 
Uppi,  it  is  recorded  that  they  prayed  at  midnight, 
l^is  would  naturally  be  expected  from  such 
men,  under  such  cireumstances  ;*but  it  is  added, 

*  they  sang  praises  unto  God.*  Thus  they  not 
only  justihed,  but  glorified  Him,  under  thit  sol- 
fering,  as  well  as  degradation.  For  it  must  not 
be  fiirgotten,  that  this  imprisonment  was  not 
merely  a  measure  for  securing  their  persons,—* 
they  were  stripped  bare — many  stripes  were  laid 
upon  them,  and  the  iron  entered  into  their  aouL 
Yet  they  saner  praises  unto  Grori. 

What  a  trmmph  is  herd  of  the  element  of 
spirit  over  the  force  alid  violence  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances ! 

*  Th*  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what  a  range, 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain  ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt, 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells.* 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  to  which  W9 
have  just  referred,  we  are  presented  with  a  fresh 
instance  how  much  his  devotion  rose  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  distress.-^It  was  written 
from  a  prison,  and  is  almost  one  entire  effusion 
of  love  and  praise.  It  is  an  overflowing  expres- 
sion of  affectionate  gratitude,  that  has  no  paral- 
lei.  It  seems  to  be  enriched  with  an  additional 
infusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  has  perhaps 
more  of  the  heroism  of  Christian  feeling  than* 
except  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  sacred  treasury.  It  seems 
to  come  fresh  firom  the  celestial  world.  He 
speaks  not  as  from  a  prison,  but  as  from  a  le- 
gion of  light,  and  life,  and  glory.  His  thoughts 
are  in  heaven,  his  soul  is  with  his  Saviour,  his 
heart  is  with  his  treasure :  no  wonder,  then,  that 
his  language  has  a  tincture  of  the  idiom  of  im- 
mortality. 

As  Archimedes,  when  Syracuse  was  taken br 
the  besiegers,  was  so  intent  on  a  mathematics 
demonstration,  that  he  knew  not  when  the  city 
waJs  lost :  so  the  apostle,  absorbed  in  a  concern 
as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  philosopher  ae 
Scripture  truth  is  to  scientific,  lost  sight  of  the 
cruelties  of  Nero,  forgot  his  former  sufferings, 
felt  not  his  present  captivity,  thought  not  of  his 
impending  fate — present,  past,  and  future,  as 
they  related  to  himself,  were  absorbed  in  hit 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  church,  for  the  glory 
of  its  founder !  Mark  the  divine  supports  vouch, 
vafed  to  this  imprisoned  Saint !  Note  his  state 
of  grace !  Observe  the  perfection  of  his  faith  t 
How  the  motion  of  his  spirit  was  accelerated  as 
it  drew  nearer  to  its  centre  !  He  whose  deep 
humility  had  suggestoi  to  him  the  possibility* 
that,  after  converting  others,  he  might  himself 
be  rejected  :  he  who  had  desired  not  to  be  un- 
clothed, but  to  be  clothed  upon — now  declares 
that  he  is  ready  to  be  offered  up,  now  desires  to 
depart ;  not  in  the  gentle  decay  of  exhausted 
nature,  not  in  the  weaning  languor  of  a  sick 
bed,  not  in  the  calm  of  a  peaceful  dissolution, 
suffering  only  the  ^ains  inseparable  from  an  or- 
dinary death ;  but  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
hand  of  violence :  he  is  ready  to  pour  out  his 
blood  upon  the  scaffold ;  he  is  longing  to  join 

*  the  souls  which  were  beheaded  fur  tlie  witness 
of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God.*    So  far  from 

I  being  dismayed,  because  ho  knew  that  his  mar- 
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l^<)oni  vttM  at  Iianff ;  he  who  know  not  what  it 
WSB  to  bo&Bt,  vet  knowing  in  whom  he  had  trust- 
ed ;  feelings  Ins  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh, 
eould  exclaim  with  a  k(S^y  bravery ;  *  I  have 
finished  my  coarse  j  I  have  kept  the  ^ith.* 

J*hen  in  a  rapture  of  triumphant  joy  at  the 
mental  view  of  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  *  had  prepared 
lor  him  against  the  great  day,*  that  same  unpa- 
ralleled philanthropy,  which  he  had  so  cotistantly 
manifested,  breaks  ont  and  consecrates  a  roo- 
ment,  when  wq  might  have  supposed  the  imme- 
diate nearness  of  his  own  unspeakable  blessed- 
ness  would  have  engrossed  his  whole  soul.  His 
religion  was  no  selfish  piety,  his  hope  no  solitary 
aalvation.  Gratitude  sweUs  into  its  hi|^est 
transport  from  the  reflection  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
had  not  exclusively  reservedi4he  crown  for  him, 
no,  nor  for  thv  beloved  Timothy,  to  whom  ^e 
wrifcss,  nor  for  the  multitudes  of  his  own  friends, 
nor  for  the  converts  who  were  to  be  peculiarly 
'  his  joy  and  crown  of  rejjoicing  ;*  but  *  for  all 
them  also  which  love  his  appearing,*  for  all  *  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord*  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  xin. 

A  general  vt'sts  of  the  qualUie§  of  Saint  Paul : 
hi$  knouAedgtt  of  human  nature-'-^B  delicacy 
in  giving  advice  or  reproof-^hia  integrity. 

Thjm  is  in  Saint  Paul*s  writings  and  con- 
ddct,  such  w&ruith  and  openness;  so  much 
frankness  and  candour ;  such  an  unreserved 
|V>uringKftOut  0f  his  very  soul ;  such  a  free  dis- 
dosare  of  his  foelings,  as  well  as  of  his  opinions; 
such  an  elevation,  mingled  with  such  a  sober- 
«nes8  pf  thinking ;  so  much  social  kindness,  with 
Id  mtfch  Divine  love ;  so  much  practical  activi- 
ty,  with  such  deep  spirituality }  so  much  human 
prudence,  with  so  much  of  the  wisdom  which 
IS  from  above ;  so  much  tenderness  for  the  per- 
■one  of  men,  with  so  little  connivance  at  thel» 
ikults;  so  much  professional  dignity,  with  so 
much  personal  humility,— «s  it  would  he  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  any  other  human  being. 

Yet  in  all  these  oppoeite  excellences,  there  is 
Bothing  that  is  not  practicable,  nothing  that  is 
not  Smitable.  His  religion,  like  his  morality, 
has  a  peculiar  sedateness.  His  ardent  feelings 
l^tra^  him  il^p  no  intemperiyice  of  speech,  into 
'no  inequality  of  sMion.  -  His  piety  is  free  from 
eccentricity,  his  faith  from  presumption. 

^  Uniformly  we  find  a  g|^t  reasonableness  in 
his  character;  and  it  adds  to  his  value  as  an  ex- 
ample, that  he  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  fa- 
miliar  an  expression,  eminently  i  man  of  busi- 
ness.  His  transactions,  indeed  ali^ays  tended 
to  the  same  end  with  his  devotions  and  his  in- 
structions ;  he  was  full  of  care,  but  it  was^the 
care  of  all  the  churches;  ^^ehday  i(as  fully  oc- 
cupied, but  it  was  that  same  *  fare*  which  cam^ 
upon  him,  not  only  as  a  Sunday,  but  as  a  daily 
cafe.* 

The  perfection  in  which  be  possessed  this 
quality,  proves  that  his  devotedness  had  in  it 
nothing  of  ibstraction.  He  exhibited  no  con- 
tempt of  the  common  usages,  no  rentuciation 
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of  the  common  comforta  of*  lift,  when  the  former 
could  with  propriety  be  observed,  or  the  latter 
be  lawfully  enjoyed  |  i^  coveting  of  sufiferingt, 
when  they  could  be  coneeientiously  avoided. 
He  w«ff  no  pattern  for  ascetics,  no  prototype  for 
Stylites.  He  bequeathed  no  example  of  bodily 
macerations,  nor  unoommanded  austerities,  nor 
penanoes  unprofitably  aiming  at  atonement  Hie 
idea  of  self-denial  was  to  lacrifioe  his  own  will ; 
his  riotion  of  pleasing  God  was  to  do  and  suffer 
tiie  Divine  will. 

His  discretion  was  scarcely  lese  conepicuooe 
than  his  zeal  t  unlike  some  enthatiastte  Ohrie« 
tians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church*  who,  not 
contented  to  meet  persecation,  invited  it;  he 
never  sought,  whilst  he  never  shrunk  from  dan- 
ger. Though  his  life  was  one  continued  mar- 
tyrdom, to  which  the  brief  suffering  of  the^ytake 
or  the  axe  would  have  been  a  meroy«  yet  be 
was  contented  to  live  for  lengthened  services } 
though  he  would  have  finished  his  coarse  with 
joy  to  himself^  he  was  willing  to  protract  it  for 
the  glory  ofQod ;  though  he  counted  not  hie  life 
dear,  yet  he  knew  it  to  be  useful,  and  therefore 
desired  its  oontinuanoe. 

He  was  entirely  exempt  from  that  indiscreet 
zeal  which  seems  to  glory  in  provoking  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  world*  He  bad  nothing  of  that 
bad  judgment,  which  seeks  distinction  nrom  sin- 
gularity.  His  straight-forward  rectitude  neither 
courted  the  applause,  nor  despised  tlm»good  opK 
nion  of  men.  .He  who,  in  the  inti^it^  of  his 
heart  could  say,  *  We  sougtit^lory  neither  of 
you  nor  yet  of  others ;  in  toe  tanderness  of  that 
heart  could  say.  to  the  same  persons,  *  for  what 
is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing ;  are 
n#  even  ye, — ^ye  are  our  glory  and  joy.** 

He  was  totally  free  from  any  irri|ianal  confi- 
dence  in  supernatural  interpositions*  Though 
living  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  he 
felt  no  enthusiastic  inflation. 

Though,  in  his  perilous*  voyage,  assured  J^y 
an  angel  of  God  HJ^t  there  should  be  no  loss  at 
lives,  yet  he  helped  toith  hie  ovon  hande  to  throw 
out  the  tackling,  and  the  ship  muet  be  worked 
by  his  direction.  He  went  farther,  declaring, 
*'  except  the  men  abide  ih  the  ship  ye  cannot  be 
saved.*  6ould  the  bddest  impugner  of  Divine 
Providence  have  exercised  more  prudence,  have 
exhibited  more  activity  ? 

Not  only  from  this  passage,  Imt  ftam.  the 
general  spirit  of  his  writings,  we  may  learn, 
that  merely  to  say,  we  trust  in  God  for  the  ac- 
complisbraeut  of  any  thihg  within  our  p>wer, 
without  using  ourselves  the  rational  means  of 
accomjuishing  it,  is  a  total  want  of  sense ;  and 
not  entirely  to  trust  in  Him,*  while  we  are  using 
them,  is  ad  utter  want  of  faith. 

Though  favoured  with  immediate  revelations 
from  above,  yet  was  Paul  so  singularly  modesty 
as  only  slightly  to  advert  to  Divine  eommonica- 
tions,  and  then  in  the  name  of  a€hird  person, — 
I  knew  a  man  in  Chriet, — So  continent  of  speech, 
as  not  even  to  disclose  tlys  disdnetion  till  near 
fourteen  years  afler  it  had  been  conferred.  May 
we  not  then  agree  with  the  sagacious  Paley, 
that  *  Saint  PauPs  mind  had  none  of  the  charac- 
torisliot  of  enthusiasm  ;  that  the  coolness  of  hie 

*  Acts,  elL  xxvii/ 
LI 
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head  slwaya  kept  peoe  with  the  wamith  of  his 
heart  7* 

Hie  oondaet  uniforHly  exhibits  the  precise 
diatinction  between  Christian  wisdoni  and 
worldly  policy.  Hia  boundary- line  ia  clearly 
defioed,  and  he  never  atepa  over  it  to  serve  a 
parpoae.  Of  that  prudence  which  is  a-kin  to 
aelfishoeaa,  of  that  diseretion  which  leaos  to 
craft,  of  that  candour  which  tends  to  undoe  pli- 
ancy, ef  that  wisdom  which  is  sensual  and 
earthly,  he  had  not  the  slightest  tincture.  What 
an  illufltrioua  orator  of  our  own  time  said  of  his 
contemporary  statesman,  may  be  far  more  ap- 
propriately appjied  to  Saint  Paul, — that,  in  gain- 
ing admiration,  hit  mrtuet  were  Asa  arts.* 

Mas  intellectual  powers  were  admirablv  oon- 
atituted  to  aeoond  his  high  moral  and  spiritual 
attachments.  He  had  an  intuitive  sagacity  of 
minX  Thia  deep  master  of  the  science  of  man 
waa  intimately  acquainted  with  all  thedonblings 
and  tumingSi  the  intricacies  and  perverseness 
of  the  heart.  In  short  he  knew  the  exact  point 
from  which  to  take  the  most  comprehensive 
view  of  this  scene  of  man;  and  his  writings 
possess  this  great  advantage,  that  they  also  pat 
the  intelligent  reader  in  the  poaition  to  take  the 
aame  view.  He  knew  every  plait  and  Ibid  of 
the  human  character.  He  had  studied  the  spe- 
cies in  all  its  modifications  and  varieties,  from 
the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  meanest  offi- 
cer in  his^coart ;  from  the  hi^h  priest  presiding 
in  the  SanMrim  to  the  phariaee  praying  in  the 
street :  of  the  inlblaranoe  of  the  one,  he  had  had 
personal  experience ;  through  the  duplicity  of 
the  other,  his  keen  eye  could,  pierce,  without 
consulting  the  breadth  of  his  phylactery. 

The  same  acute  penetration  brought  him  jio 
lass  acquainted  with  the  errors  of  the  well-inten- 
tioned,  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  wise,  with 
the  failings  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  even  the  conscientious.  Yet  did  he  never 
oqpvert  his  knowledge  of  all  the  abadea  of  the 
human  mind  to  an  unkind,  malevolent,  or  selfish 
purpose.  It  never  taught  nim  to  hate  the  un- 
worthy, with  whose  obliquities  it  made  him  ac- 
quainted ;  or  to  despiae  the  weak  whose  infirmi- 
ties it  had  discovered.  So  far  was  he  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  sagacity,  by  turning  the  vicea 
or  imbecilities  of  others  to  his  own  account,  that 
it  inspired  him  with  a  more  tender  and  oompas- 
aionate  feeling  (or  the  frailtiea  of  their  common 
nature. 

In  perusing  his  Epistles,  we  should  always 
bear  igk  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  ia  not  addressing 
the  profligate  and  profane,  but  converts  or,  at 
leasts  religious  proifessors.  This  consideration 
would  prevent  our  putting  the  reproofs  and  cor- 
rections which  he  thought  necessary  for  them 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  ourselves.  Into 
this  danger  we  ma^  be  top  much  inclined  to 
fall,  if  we  do  not  bring  these  people  nearer  to 
what  we  suppspe  to  bs  our  own  level.  They 
were  sjready  Christians.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
always  necessary  to  arrange  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  into  a  regular  system,  much  less  to 
begin  with  a  formal  exposition  of  the  elements 
of  a  religion,  with  the  prinaiples  of  whioh  they 
were  already  imbued ;  or  at  least  with  the  doc- 
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trines  of  which  they  wenft  acqaainteds>  l]iv 
manner  of  addresaing  them  ia  a  proof  that  Mk 
progreas  was  already  considerable. 

The  first  Epistle  la  Inscribed  *  to  all  that  aiw 
at  Rome,  beloved  of  6od,  called  to  be  saint% 
whose  faith  is  spoken  of  tliroaghout  the  wofld.* 
The  next  is  *  to  the  church  of  Grod  at  Corinth, 
with  all  the  saints  in  Achaia.*  Another  *  to  tb« 
sainta  that  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  fijtbful  ia 
Christ  Jesus.*  Again,  *  to  the  saints  and  faith* 
ful  brethren  in  Cbriat  at  Colosse.*  His  lettors 
to  individual  friends,  designate  also  the  piety 
of  hia  correspondents.  *  To  Timothy,  his  soa 
in  the  faith  ;*  *  to  Titus,  his  own  son  after  the 
common  faith.'  And  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews 
collectively,  he  denominates  them  *holy  bre- 
thren, partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling.* 

It  would  be  weliif  the  genersJitv  of  Christiana 
eoukl  aspire  to  rank  wiUi  any  m  these  riassen> 
Saint  Paul's  knowledge  of  mankind,  however, 
of  which  we  have  said  so  much,  would  pfevent 
his  addressing  the  bef t  of  his  converts,  as  cha- 
ractera  who  did  not  require  either  caution,  cor- 
rection, or  improvement  He  knew  even  after 
they  had  adopted  the  Christian  profeaaion,  how 
pertinaciously  bad  habite  would  cleave  to  some^ 
{low  much  besetting  sins,  natural  infirmitv, 
temptotion  without,  and  passion  within,  would 
impede  the  progress  of  others.  He  waa  awaro 
that  many  who  thought  themselves  sincere^  and 
perhapa  really  were  ao,  were  yet  oardeas  and 
cold  hearted;  that  many  who  were  warm  in 
profession,  were  selfish,  indolent,  oovetuoos; 
that  many  who  appeared  to  be  lovees  of  God, 
were  yet  inordinately  lovers  of  pleasure ;  that 
some  who  professed  to  be  desd  to  sin,  were  alivo 
to  the  world.  *  Alexander  did  hiift  moih  evil  f 
'  Demas  forsook  him  ;*  *  Fhygellus  and  Hermo- 
^nes  turned  away  from  him.* 

Xhe  persons  to  whom  he  wrote  might,  on  the 
whole,  be  considered  aa  no  unfair  apecimiB'of 
professing  Christians  in  every  age.  Consequent- 
ly neitlier  his  doctrine  nor  his  precepte  can,  by 
any  fair  rule  of  judgment,  be  limited  to  the  com* 
^unity,  or  even  to  the  individual,  to  whom  they 
were  immediately  inscribed ;  be  has  erected  hie 
mandate  into  an  unalterable  standard  of  gene- 
ral Christianity. 

The  inspiring  guide  of  Saint  Pkul  knew  that 
human  nature, left  to  ite  own  specifie  operatioi^ 
would  be  the  same  in  that  church  of  Ktmt  ta 
which  his  Epistle  was  addreased,  m  in  the  now 
existing  church  of  that  netropt^,— a  ehnrcit 
which  has  so 'far  departed  fitm%e  aunplicity  - 
of  its  founder ;  that  the  church  of  Epheeoe 
would  differ  only  in  its  local  ctreumstenoea  and 
form  of  government  ftom  the  chureh  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  same  sort  of  beings,  with  the 
same  waoto  iftid  weaknesses  which  composed 
the  church  of  Galatia,  would  compose  that  of 
Geneva  and^of  Holland ;  that  it  waa  not  the  Co- 
rintlkian  convert  alone  who  should  beoome  '  a 
new  creature  ;*  that  14  waa  not  the  member  dT 
any  paTiieutar  OQinmunity  that  must  *■  pot  off 
the  old  man  with  hia  deeds  ;*  he  knew  tnat  the 
transmuting  power  of  true  religion  would  con- 
fer the  same  character  of  newness  upon  every 
genuine  believer ;  that  as  in  every  age  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  so  also  will  be  tht  results. 

In  illustration  of  these  general  remallw,  let 
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HI  ieMM  a  particiilar  case. — Oar  apostle  had 
net  studied  the  human  heart  to  so  little  purpose 
as  no^to  ^reeive  that  it  is  of  itself  commonly 
indisposed  to  liberality.  JBren  where  a  measure 
of  religlKftis  feelings  has  conferred  or  enlarged 
this  yirtue,  he  knew  that  it  requires  excitement 
to  keep  the  flame  alivo ;  that  if  easily  kindled 
by  some  affecting  tale,  or  some  present  object, 
it  may,  by  being  left  to  itself^  be  as  easily  ex- 
ttnguished.  He  knew  that  impressions,  if  not 
immediately  followed  up,  and  acted  upon,  soon 
wear  ont ;  that  a  warm  impulse,  if  lefl  to  cod, 
evaporates  in  mere  profbesion.  On  this  princi. 
pie,  then,  we  find  him  delicately  reminding  the 
Corinthians*  of  the  leal  with  which  they  had 
Tolantarily  engaged  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  in. 
digent,  and  remonstrating  on  the  obligation  to 
pnt  their  own  plan  in  execution,  by  distributing 
as  well  as  eoUeeting. 

In  suggesting  this  duty,  he  takes  a  circui- 
lous  path,  by  intimating  the  necessity  of  con> 
sistsncy  in  me  conduct  of- Christians,  by  dwelU 
inp^  on  the  expediency  of  those  who  abounded  in 
laith  and  eloquence,  and  religious  knowledge, 
abounding  also  in  acts  of  beneficence ;  and  by 
hinting  that  a  high  profession,  without  that 
broad  principle  of  Christian  charity,  of  which 
hetkknew  almuivin^  to  be  one  fruit,  would  be 
an  anomaly  discreditable  to  themselves,  and  in> 
jorious  to  religion. 

He  then  proposes  to  them,  with  the  hand  of 
a  roaster,  persuasions,  arguments,  and  exam- 
ples; he  makes  duties  grow  out  of  motives,  and 
impresses  both  by  actual  instances.  He  men- 
tions, in  a  sort  of  incidenttf  way,  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  less  opulent  and  less  instructed  peo- 
pie,  the  Macedonians;  and,  according  to  his 
invariable  custom,  produces  their  charity  as 
growing  out  of  their  piety.  They  gave  them- 
$dve9Jirit  unto  the  Lord,  and  then,  as  the  effect 
wonla  naturally  follow  the  c&xuo^they  gave  unto 
us  hy  the  teiU  of  Ghd,  He  informs  them,  that 
this  generous  people  did  not  wait  to  confer  their 
bounty  till  it  was  solicited.  He  intimates,  that 
ia  this  instance  it  was  not  those  who  wanted  thff 
eharity,  but  those  who  gave  it,  *  that  pressed  it, 
with  mq,ch  entreaty  ;*  instructively  hinting,  that 
they  had  made  true  use  of  afflictions ;  for  that 
'  their  poverty,*  instead  of  being  pleaded  as  an 
ipolfgy  for  withholding  their  charity,  *  abound- 
ed to  the  riches  of  their  liberality.' 

This  was  a  powerful  intimation,  that  if  those 
^more  faidigenfc converts  had  been  so  bountiful, 
what  mi^ht  not  b§  expected  firora  the  opulent 
metropolis  of  the  regions  of  Achaia  7  It  was 
also  an  experiment  of  their  sincerity;  for  if 
they  were  more  forward  in  profession,  and  more 
abundant  in  graces,  would  it  not  be  an[expected 
oonseqoence,  that  they  should  be  more  abundant 
in  works  of  charity  ?  » 

And,  finally  not  contented  with  pressing  upon 
tl^m  the  example  of  a  church  of  inferior  note, 
he  rises  suddenly  to  the  sublimest  of  all  prece- 
dents. He  does  not,  to  them,  quote  any  injunc- 
tioQ  of  their  Divine  Master  to  charity,  though 
with  such  injunctions  the  Gospel  abounds ;  but 
in  a  manner  strong,  and  instant,  unexpectedly 
presaee  his  example,  and  in  the  loftiest  possible 
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instance  :*  *  For  ye  know  the  ^p'aee  of  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  though  he  was  nch,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his 
poverty  might  be  rich.  To  what  a  trifle,  to 
what  a  nothing  does  he,  by  this  admirable  turn, 
reduce  the  largest  pecuniary  bounty,  by  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  unspeakamje  gift  ! 

To  the  same  purpose  he  directs  his  friends 
at  Cl^hesus,  in  his  last  afiiMStionate  discourse,  to 
the  precept  of  Christ  After  the  most  powerful 
I  exhortations,  he  alludes  to  his  having  himeslf 
supplied  his  necessities  by  the  labour' of  his 
own  hands,  in  order  to  (he  exercise  of  charity ; 
and  then,  lest  they  should  suppose  this  to  be 
any  vaunt  of  his  self-denial,  rather  than  a  decla- 
ration made  to  stimulate  his  hearers  to  similar 
industry,  by  a  similar  motive  of  charity, — he 
sums  up  the  charge  by  a  most  powerful  ineite- 
ment,  equsl  of  itself  to  account  for  his  own  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  to  awaken  theirs,  producing 
the  only  posthumous  quotation  which  Scripture 
has  preserved  of  the  Divine  Instructor :  *  Re- 
member  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he 
said,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

Another  instance  of  his  delicacy  is  that  in  ad- 
dressing the  same  people,  when  he  would  lower 
to  its  just  inferiority  the  value  of  gifts  and  mira- 
culous powers,  in  comparison  of  the  more  exeeh 
lent^  way,  he  does  not  directly  point  at  their 
vanity  and  self  exultation,  but  with  a  refine- 
ment worthy  the  attention  of  all  censors,  he 
transfers  the  application  to  himself^Though  / 
(not  though  you)  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels ;  though  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  faith;  thourh  /  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  / 
am  nothing.f 

As  he  ttx>ught  it  necessary,  in  this  address  to 
adduce  the  strongest  supposeable  instances,  even 
instances  which  could  not  be  thought  to  exist, 
there  was  no  method  which  could  so  effectually 
expose  the  radical  evil  of  uncharitableness  wilfi 
so  little  offence  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  it, 
as  to  apply  the  imaginary  case  to  his  own  per- 
son :  nor  could  the  most  elaborate  harangue  on 
the  beauty  of  charity  have  produced  without  it 
so  powerful  an  effect ;  nor  would  any  delinea- 
tion  of  all  the  opposite  vices,  which  were  noto- 
riously practised  by  the  proud  and  sensual 
Corinthians,  have  affected  them  so  much,  as 
this  beautiful  portrait  of  the  heavenly  virtue  in 
which  msny  of  them  were  eminently  deficient, 
and  to  whom  the  picture  therefore  presented 
such  a  oontrtrt. 

Yet,  while  he  thus  combated  their  prefbrenee 
of  those  which  might  raise  admiration,  to  those 
which  tended  to  the  public  good,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  let  them  see  that  the  infbrior  value  he  set 
on  them  was  not  to  screen  or  justify  any  igno- 
rance of  his  own ;  and  that,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  he  did  not  depreciate  learning,  because 
he  did  not  possess  it. 

After  having  enjoined  on  the  Thessalonians, 
that  it  was  their  duty  *  to  love  one  another,  as 
they  were  taught  of  God,*  lest  it  mi^htk»k  like 
a  suspicion  rather  than  a  reminding,  he  en- 
couragingly subjoins, — *and  indeed  ye  do  it* 
In  the  same  spirit,  after  saying  to  the  same 

•  9  Oor.  ell.  viii.  f  Cor.  ch.  xlii. 
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church,  ^Camfort  ywroeXrea  toother,  and  edify 
one  Another,*  he  aguin  intimataa  that  they  did 
not  so  mach  require  to  be  instructed  as  congra- 
tulated, by  adding^,  *  even  as  also  ye  do.* 

Again,  with  a  holy  generosity,  when  he  has 
any  thing  to  notice,  which  he  can  honestly 
praise,  the  commendation  he  bestows  is  undi- 
Tided ;  when  any  unacceptable  point  to  press,  he 
softens  prejudices  and  courts  compliance  by 
mixing  himself  with  the  injunction,  or  involving 
himself  in  the  censure :  *  Iiet  ua  cleanse  our- 
selves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  or  spirit* 
In  lamenting,  in  the  seventh  of  Romans,  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  he  speaks  in  his  own  person :  in 
referring,  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  to  the  do- 
minion of  grace,  he  extends  the  consolation  to 
all  believers.  On  every  occasion  which  calls 
both  qualities,  gentleness  and  lowliness,  into 
exercise.  Saint  Paul  shows  himself  not  only  to 
be  the  humblest,  but  the  politest  of  men. 

Had  n  late  noble  and  polished  preceptor*  been 
as  conversant  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  he 
unquestionably  was  with  polite  literature,  and 
had  his  principles  been  as  sound  as  his  taste,  he 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  look  farther  than 
the  writings  of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  for  the  most 
complete  illustration  of  that  favourite  maxim, 
the  adoption  of  which  he  so  repeatedly  enjoined 
on  his  misguided  pupil.  His  fine  sense,  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  would  have  led  him, 
while  he  pressed  the  injunction,  to  give  it  all  it 
wanted, — a  right  direction.  He  would  have 
fi)und  the  auaviter  in  modo  accompany  the  for- 
titer  in  re,  more  uniformly  in  our  apostle  than 
in  any  other  writer. 

In  addition  to  the  numberless  instances  of 
this  union,  that  occur  in  his  Epistles,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  we  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning,  that  in  writing  to  Timothy,  he 
reeommends  *  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  a  found 
mind}^  to  which  he  subjoins,  *  hold  f99t  the  form 
of  sound  zDordB*  But  while  he  is  so  peremptory 
as  to  the  force  of  the  matter,  he  is  not  less  atten- 
tive to  the  duty  of  mildness  in  the  manner.  He 
directs,  that  the  dictates  of  this  sound  mind  be 
oanveyed  with  o/feettoti,— this  form  of  sound 
words  be  communicated  with  loee;  and  in  ex- 
patiating on  these  gentle  graces,  we  must  not 
forget  the  situation  under  which  he  exercised 
them. 

In  the  days  of  prosperous  fortune,  we  fire- 
qoently  see  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and 
oomplaoency  in  characters  not  remarkable  for 
gentleness  of  mind  :  but  Paul,  un<kr  the  most 
disastrous  circumstances,  never  fails  to  exhibit 
the  same  amiable  courtesies.  It  is  therefore  not 
easy  to  aooount  for  the  prejudices  of  certain 
persons,  who  always  speak  of  him,  as  a  charac* 
ter  of  the  most  repulsive  harshness. 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suspect,  if  a  few 
of  these  critics  are  to  be  found  among  my  own 
sex,  that  their  dislike  to  this  apostle  arises  from 
»  oaqse  which  is  rather  calculated  to  inspire 
gratitude  than  to  provoke  censure.  His  atten- 
tion, in  not  being  limited  to  their  highest  inter- 
ests, bat  descending  also  to  their  minutest  con- 
derns  is  a  proof  surelv  that  he  thought  nothing 
iHUieath  his  notice,  which  might  raise  the  dig- 
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nity  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  femataiehaaeo 
ter-  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suppose  that 
their  disapprobation  arises  from  his  having  said, 
*  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she 
livoth.*  Nor  could  I  presume  to  suepect,  that 
his  injunction  of  sulnnission  to  their  husbands, 
— of  subordination  oZtoays,  and  of  silence  some- 
timest — can  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  hosUiitj 
of  any  Ctiristian  ladies. 

Still  less  would  I  venture  to  suppose,  thafc 
their  displeasure  is  owing  to  his  having  recom* 
mended  *  that  women  should  adorn  themselvee 
in  modest  apparel,' — ^nor  that  they  should  ob. 
ject  to  him  for  his  preference  of  *  shamefaced- 
ness*  to  *  costly  array,*— of  *  sobriety*  to  *  broi* 
dered  hair,* — of  *good  works*  to  *gold  and 
pearls.** 

It  looks  as  if  Saint  Paul  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  external  appearance  of  wdm#n  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and  this 
opinion  it  is  probable  made  him  so  earnest  in 
recommending  these  symbols  of  internal  patiij. 
He  doubtless  more  strongly  prohibits  certam 
personal  decorations,  because  they  were  the 
insignia  of  the  notoriously  unworthy  females  of 
his  time.  And  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that 
he  never  thought  it  could  be  construed  into  «. 
hardship  to  be  cautioned  against  wearing  the 
badge  of  the  profossion  of  Lais. 

If  they  are  of  opinion,  that  his  pointedly  sag- 
gesting  to  them  the  ornaments  of  «  meek  and 
quiet  epirit,  was  at  least  a  euperfiuouo  injunc- 
tion, they  will  forgive  him  on  the  ground  that 
he  might  not  think  it  unnecessary,  eten  to  the 
most  gentle,  to  *  stifup  their  pure  mind  by  Vray 
of  retr^embranceJ* 

It  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  possibly  en. 
tertain  any  prejudices  against  a  sex,  in  which 
he  counted  so  many  valuable  friends*  And 
let  it  be  seriously  observed,  that  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  pious  affections,  to  Christian  practice, 
to  disinterested  kindness,  to  zeal  and  diligence, 
there  was  obviously,  in  Saint  Paul*s  estimation, 
neither  male  nor  female.  For  vye  do  nnt  hear 
iBore  of  his  affectionate  regard  for  good  women, 
and  of  his  generous  teetimony  to  their  worth, 
than  we  hear  of  the  friendship  with  the  sex.  of 
any  other  character  in  history  7  He  delights  in 
their  praises.  *  Phebe*  is  warmly  commended 
for  her  good  offices  *  to  the  Saints  at  Rope,* 
not  only  as  having  been  an  important  assistant 
to  the  apostle  himself,  but  as  *  the  succourer  of 
many'  Christians.  *  Priscilla*  is  bonourably  re- 
corded  as  *  his  helper  in  Chifct  Jesus,'  as  one  * 
who  with  her  husband,  had,  *  for  his  lifo  laid 
down  their  necks.*  For  this  he  thankfully  ob- 
serves,  they  are  entitled  not  only  to  his  thanks, 
but  also  to  *  the  thanks  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  Gentiles.*  He  acknowledges  that  'Mary 
had  bestow^  much  labour  on  him  and  his  con- 
verts.*   The  name  of  *Apphia,*  and  that  of 

*  Julia,*  is  perpetuated  by  his  affectionate  gra- 
titude.  That  of  *  Chloe*  stands  prominent  ia 
his  grateful  page.  *Tryphena  and  Tryphosa 
laboured  much  in  the  Lord.*  To  the  honour  of 
British  ladies  be  it  remembered,  that  his  friend 

*  Claudia*  was  our  country  woman.t 

•  1  Tim.  ch.  ii.  . 

t  If  any  considaration  should  inerease  the  interest  we 
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Paal  obserrfis  that,  in  the  family  of  Timothy, 
piety  on  the  female  aide  was  hereditary,  and  he 
congratnlatea  hit  friend  <m  the  excellent  princi- 
ples of  hia  two  maternal  relatione;  and  virtaally 
ascribe!  to  these  instractresses,  *  that  from  a  child 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.'  Others 
he  has  named,  whose  praise  is  not  only  in  the 
churches,  but  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of 
life. 

Are  not  these  testimonies  to  female  excellence 
fh>m  such  an  eulo|rist,  and  in  snch  a  caase, 

*  Above  all  Oieek,  above  all  Bomaa  fluns  r 

If  it  stands  recorded  on  the  monnment  of  a  no- 
ble En^flishman,  as  his  highest  distinction,  that 
he  wwB  friend  to  Sir  PhUip  SidneVt  it  stands  en. 
graven  on  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass, 
even  in  the  indeHructible  reootds  of  the  Book 
of  God,  that  so  many  women  were  the  honoured 
friends  of  the  chiefest  apostle- of  Jesus  Christ 

IfBaint  Pinil  has  been  further  accused  by  some 
persons  of  hfiiag  an  enemy  to  the  state  of  mar- 
riage, it  must  be  by  those  who  ferget  to  take 
into  the  account  what  a  calamitous  time,  that  in 
which  he  wrote  was  ibr  Christiana»  •  who  forget 
also  bis  own  ecprees  declaration,  that  the  sng- 

rBd  suspension  of  such  an  union  was  *  good 
the  prnent  dtffress.*  His  compassionate 
mind  feresaw  the  aggravated  calamities  to  which 
the  entrance  into  Uiis  tender  connection  would, 
at  this  particular  juncture,  involve  the  perse- 
cuted Christians.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose 
that  this  zealous  apostle  of  Christ  would  suggest, 
as  a  permanent  pmotice,  a  Abasure  which  must 
in  a  few  years,  if  persisted  in,  inevitably  occa- 
•ion  the  entire  extinction  of  Christianity  itself  7 
Since,  theUt  it  would  be  derogatory  to  any, 
especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  suspect  that  their, 
objection  to  Saint  Paul  can  arise  firom  any  of 
theee  causes,  may  we  not  more  rationally  con- 
jectore,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  prejudice  Ugfatly 
taken  npen  hearsay  evidence— a  prejudice  pro- 
pagated without  serious  inquiry,  without  having 
themselves  closely  examined  his  writings  7  Such 
an  examination,  to  which  they  are  now  earnest- 
ly invited,  would  eoovince  them  that,  to  all  his 
exalted  qualities,  he  added,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, urbanity,  feeling,  and  liberality. 

But  nothing  more  raises  our  veneration  ibr 
Saint  Paul's  character,  than  that  his  extreme 
sensibility  of  heart,  and  his  rare  delicacy  in  con- 
suiting  the  feelings  of  others,  to  which  we  have 
m  frequently  referred,  is  never  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  his  integrity.  There  are,  as  we  have 
befere  observed,  many  upright  minds,  whose 
honesty  iiy^t  somewhat  disngared  by  a  harsh 
temper.  They  are  too  conscientious  to  censure 
unjustly,  but,  knovring  the  censure  to  be  merit- 
ed, the^  have  rather  a  pleasure  in  inflicting  the 
correction.  And  though  they  are  not  glad  the 
oiTender  deserves  it,  the?  are  not  sorry  it  is  their 
duty  to  impart  it.  Saint  Paul  never  severely 
reproved  another,  that  he  did  not  inflict  a  wound 
on  his  own  feelings.    Yet  though  he  would  ra- 

take  in  this  bletaed  aponile,  it  would  be  the  itiong  pre- 
■amption,  from  teetimonies  recently  edduced  by  a  learn- 
ed, pioue,  and  laboarioae  prelate,  that  Saint  Paul,  in  all 
probability,  preached  the  Ooepel  in  Britain,  to  which 
eountry  it  i>  conjectured,  after  the  most  diligent  reeeaich, 
that  he  retiuned  with  the  fiimily  of  Caractaeus. 
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ther  have  spared  another  than  himitfC  he  would 
spare  neither  when  the  imperative  voice  of  duty 
demanded  plain  dealing.  Gentleness  of  man- 
ner in  our  apostle  was  the  fruit  of  his  piety ;  tho 
good  breeding  of  some  men  is  a  substitute  Ibr 
theirs. 

The  conduct  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul 
presents  at  once  a  striking  instance  of  the  inte- 
gritv  of  Christian  friendship,  and  of  the  imper- 
fection of  human  exoellenee.  Befere  the  apos- 
tles met  at  Antioch,  Peter  seems  to  have  erred 
in  a  material  point,  not  in  aseociating  freely 
with  the  Gentiles,  but  in  disingenuously  shun- 
ning their  society  on  the  return  of  his  Jewish 
friends.  This  fear  of  human  censure,  which 
was  not  yet  entirely  extinguished  in  this  great 
apostle,  while  it  strengthened  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  weakened  Uie  inflnenoe  of  the  other 
apostles ;  misled  Barnabas  *  though  a  good  man* 
and  a  just ;  and  not  a  littlf  alarmed  Paulp 

This  vigilant  minister  thought  the  example  so 
fraught  with  dangerous  consequences,  that  he 
boldly  remonstrated  on  this  act  of  duplicity,— -an 
act  unlike  the  general  character  of  Peter,  which, 
except  in  oae^wful  instance,  rather  inclined  to 
indiscreet  frankness.  Paul  himself  ii^forms  us, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  he  '  with. 
stood  him  to  his  face,'  not  td  gratify  any  resent* 
ment  of  his  own,  but  because  his  friend  *■  was  to 
be  blamed ;'  not  privately,  to  spare  bis  confusion, 
but  *  before  them  all,'  to  avert  the  danger.  Nor 
does  this  Christian  sincerity  appear  to  have  in- 
terrupted their  friendship ;  for  it  did  not  prevent 
Peter,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  from  sJluding 
to  Paul  as  his  heloned  brother.  From  this  cir- 
eumstance  we  may  learn  among  other  things, 
that  the  *  fear  of  man,*  ia  ene  of  the  lingering 
evils  which  quits  the  human  heart  with  tha 
greatest  reluctance :  it  shows  that  it  may  cleave 
to  him,  even  in  his  renovated  state,  and  that 
therefore  the  same  vigilance  is  necessary  in  this, 
as  in  his  previous  character. 

Peter,  on  this  occasion,  gave  an  instance  of 
that  prompt  repentance  which  he  had  so  repeat- 
edly manifested  after  the  commiaaion  of  an  error« 
He  ofiered  no  justification  of  his  fault,  but  ob- 
served a  meek  ailence.  We  learn  also,  from  the 
recorded  failings  of  Saint  Peter,  that  tbia  firU 
bishop  of  Rome,  at  least,  did  not  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  claim  of  infellibility. 

Saint  Paul's  kindness  for  his  brethren  never 
made  him  on  any  occasion  lose  sight  of  his  cou- 
rageous integrity.  Considering  the  Gentile  pro- 
selytes to  be  peculiarly  the  objects  of  his  care, 
he  resolutely  defended  them  from  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  law  of  Moees,  thus  preserv- 
ing  to  the  Gentiles  their  liberty,  and  to  the 
Gospel  its  purity.  By  his  firmness  in  this  in- 
stance, a  great  obatacle  to  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity was  removed. 

May  we  here  be  allowed  to  observe,  though 
somewhat  out  of  place,  that  the  characters  of 
these  two  apostles  are  brongfat  forward^  with 
such  remarkable  prominency  and  detail,  in  Sa- 
cred History,  that  it  would  be  a  subject  well 
worthy  some  able  pen,  to  delineate  the  cha- 
racters of  the  men,  and  interweave  that  of  their 
writings,  in  some  connected  work.  Thus  placed 
in  one  frame,  we  should  have  a  most  interesting 
view  of  these  two  eminent  personi  ■•  the  repre-  . 
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■ontAtivea  dfthe  Gmtile  and  the  Jewish  Churches 
of  Christ  This  representation,  incorporated 
with  the  circamstances  which  disting^uished  the 
#r8t  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  renders  every 
particular  concerning  them  highly  affecting. 

Bat  to  return.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  honesty  and  the  spirit  of  self  renun- 
ciation which  ffoverned  our  apostle,  that  when 
he  reprehends  tad  Corinthians  for  their  impru- 
denoe  in  opposing  one  minister  to  another ; — in 
the  partiality  and  favouritism  which  he  con- 
demns, he  makes  no  exception  for  Paul :  the  pre- 
ference to  himself  above  ApoUos  would  not  gra- 
tify a  mind,  who,  beside  the  danger  to  the  flat- 
tered individual,  saw  the  evil  of  opposition,  of 
rivalry,  of  division,  let  who  will  be  the  person 
preftrred. 

He  might  have  ^n  the  dangerous  and  blind- 
ihg  influence  of  excessive  prepossession  and 
party  attachment ;  when  even  his  wise  and  vir- 
tuous contemporary,  Seneca,  oould  say  of  Cato, 
that  he  would  rather  esteem  drunkenness  a  vir- 
tue  than  think  Cato  vicious.  Nor  would  he  pro- 
bably have  accepted  of  the  same  compliment 
which  Cicero  pays  to  the  ^mous  discourse  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,<— that  though  Plato 
had.  given  no  reoion  for  it,  yet  his  authoriiy 
would  have  determined  him. 


CHAP.  XIV.    '    ■ 

Saint  Paul  on  the  Ltme  of  Money. 

Aiioifo  the  innumerable  difficulties  daily  in- 
cident to  the  life  of  man,  we  may  reckon  as  not 
among  the  least,  the  danger  almost  inseparable, 
which  attends  the  yet  ijievitable  necessity  for 
money.  To  reconcile  integrity  in  the  pursuit 
with  mnocence  in  the  possession,  is  indeed  to 
convert  a  perilous  trial  mto  a  valuable  blessing. 
Riches  are  no  evil  in  themselves :  the  danger 
lies,  in  not  being  able  to  manage  the  temptation 
tiiey  hold  out  to  us.  Even  where  the  object  is 
fiiirly  pursued,  and  the  acquisition  not  unfairly 
appropriated,  a  close  application  to  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth  is  not  without  its  snares  to  the 
most  upright  and  liberal  mind. 

Even  these  better-disposed  persons,  in  spite  of 
purity  of  intention  and  integrity  of  conduct,  aire 
m  constant  danger,  while  in  pursuit  of  their  ob- 
ject, of  being  entangled  in  complicated  schemes, 
and  overwhelmed  with  excessive  solicitude ;  of 
being  so  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  fliis 
world,  as  to  put  that  world  which  is  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind  also. 

Others  find,  or  fancy,  that  there  is  a  sftorter 
eat  and*  surer  road  to  riches,  than  Chat  in  which 
plodding  industrv  holds  on  his  slow  and  weary 
way.  Industry  is  too  dull  for  an  enterprising 
spirit;  integrity  too  scrupulous  for  the  mind 
which  is  bent  on  a  quick  accomplishment  of  its 
object  The  rewards  of  both  are  too  remote,  too 
uncertain,  and  too  penurious,  for  him  'who 
Biaketh  haste  to  be  rich.* 

Much  occurs  to  this  point,  in  Saint  PauPs 
charge  to  Timothy,  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle.  Keeping 
one  main  end  in  view,  the  apostle  has  indeed 
adopted  a  sort  of  concealed  method,  which  re- 


'  quiree  some  attention  in  the  reader  U>  disoovar. 
The  general  drift  of  this  powerful  exhortation 
is,  less  to  guard  his  beloved  friend  himself  who 
was  perhaps  in  comparatively  small  danger  from 
the  temptation,  than  to  induce  him  to  warn  those 
over  whom  he  had  the  spiritual  superintendeneo, 
against  the  love  qf  money.  In  order  to  this,  be 
does  not  immediately  enter  upon  the  main  sub- 
ject, but  opens  with  another  proposition,  though 
ui  no  very  remote  connection  with  it ;  a  propo- 
sition the  most  important,  and  the  most  inoon- 
trovertible,  namelv,  the  immense  gain  to  that 
soul  which  should  combine  godlineee  with  con- 
tentment.  He  knew  the  union  to  be  inseparable ; 
that  as  godliness  canbot  subsist  without  content- 
ment,  so  neither  can  true  contentment  sprint 
from  any  other  than  em  inward  principle  ofreu 
piety.  All  contentment,  which  has  not  ite  founda- 
tion in  religion,  is  merely  conitfttttional — animal 
hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood  and  spirite  in  the  more 
sanguine  character ;  coldneA  and  apathy  in  the 
more  indiflbrent 

The  pressing,  then,  this  preliminary  principle, 
was  beginning  at  the  right  end.  A  spirit  of 
contentment  is  stifling  eovetousness  in  ite  birth ; 
it  is  strangling  the  serpent  in  the  cradle.  Strong 
and  striking  are  the  reasons  which  the  apostle 
produces  against  discontent  To  the  indigent 
he  says,  *ihey  brought  nothing  into  the  world,' 
therefore  thev  need  the  less  murmur  at  possess 
ing  little  in  it  To  the  wealthy  he  hoMs  out  a 
still  more  powerful  argument  against  the  rage 
canine  of  dying  tieh^  when  be  reminds  them  that 
they  *  can  carry  nothing  out  of  it' 

This  reflection  Ml  intends  %t  once  to  teach 
content  to  the  poor,  and  moderation  tathe  rich. 
The  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  bare  sabsisA- 
ance,  for  the  poorest  cannot  be  poorer  than  when 
they  came  into  the  world :  the  other  should  not 
enlarge  their  desires  for  boundless  indulgences, 
to  the  means  of  gratifying  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  gratification  itself,  the  grave  will  so  soon  put 
a  period. 

The  apostle,  having  shown  his  deep  insight 
into  the  human  mind  by  his  brief  but  just  view 
of  the  aubjeot,  goes  on  to  show  the  miserable 
consequences  of  discontent,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  of  an  indefinite  desire  of  wealth.  *  They 
that  mil  be  rich,  fall  into  tempUtion  and  a  snare, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.'  The 
words  are  weiprhty  and  powerful,  and  amply  ve- 
rified by  experience,  whether  we  consider  money 
in  ite  acquisition  or  in  ite  possession.  Ite  vota- 
ries  *  fall  into  a  snare.' 

We  have  need  to  be  more  intently  on  the 
wateh  against  the  intrusions  of  this  unsuspected 
sin,  because  there  is  not  one  which  intrenches 
itself  within  so  many  creditable  pretences ;  none 
in  which  more  perverted  passages  are  adduced 
fVom  Scripture  itself  in  ite  support  *  I£  anj 
^provide  not  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  is 
worse  than  an  infidel,'  is  frequently  translated 
into  a  language  foreign  to  ite  meaning,  unfa^ 
vourable  to  dispersing  abroad.  That  charity 
begins  at  home,  is  not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  rea- 
son why  she  should  never  turn  out  There  is 
one  plea  always  ready  as  an  apology  for  the 
eagerness  for  amassing  superfluous  wealth ;  and 
it  is  a  plea  which  has  a  good  look.    We  muet 
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ide  far  our  ekUdren  i»  the  pretenoo,  bat  we 
must  iodalge  oar  aTarloe,  is  the  troth.  The 
ikct  ie,  a  man  ii  provident  for  his  family,  but  he 
is  coTetouB  for  himaelf.  The  sordid  mind  and 
the  grasping  hand  are  too  eager  to  put  off  their 
gratification  to  so  remote  a  period  as  the  fbtnre 
a^randizement  of  those  for  whom  they'|>retend 
to  amass.  The  covetous  man  hangers  for  in. 
stant  gratification,  for  the  pleasure  of  counting 
his  hoards,  for  the  pride  of  *  calling  his  lands  by 
his  own  name,* 

Even  many  professing  Christians  speak  with 
horror  of  public  diversions,  or  even  of  human 
literature,  as  containinf^  the  essence  of  all  sin, 
yet  seem  to  see  no  turpitude,  to  fbel  no  danger, 
to  dread  no  responsibili^,  in  any  thing  that  re- 
spects this  private,  domestic,  bosom  sin;  this 
circumspect  vice,  this  discreet  and  orderly  cor. 
ruption.  Yet  the  ains  which  make  no  noise  are 
often  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  vices  of  which 
the  effect  is  to  procure  vspeet,  instead  of  con. 
tempt,  constitute  the  most  deadly  snare. 

Wit  has  n6t  been  more  alert  in  shooting  its 
pointed  shafts  at  avarice,  than  argument  has 
been  busy  in  its  defence.  No  advocate,  it  is 
true,  will  venture  to  defend  it  under  its  own  pro- 
per  character^  but  avarice  takes  the  license 
used  by  other  Aions,  and,  bv  the  adoption  of  an 
tdiatt  escapes  the  reprobation  attached  to  its 
own  name.  Covetousness  has  a  bad  sound ;  it 
Is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  application,  a  mo. 
ral  cacophony,  a  fault  which  no  critic  in  ethies 
ean  at  any  rate  tolerate.  It  is  a  tacit  confession 
of  its  hateful  nature,  and  its  possessor  never 
avows  its  real  naaie,  even  to  himself.  This  qua- 
lity not  o^y  disguiMs  its .  turpitude  by  conceal, 
ment,  but  shrot^s  its  own  character  under  the 
assumed  name  of  half  the  virtues.  When  ao. 
cuaed,  it  can  always  make  out  a  good  case.  It 
calls  itself  frugality,  moderation,  temperance, 
contempt  of  shpw,  self-denial,  sobriety ;  thus  at 
onoe  cherishing  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of 
the  sin,  and  the  escaping  its  infamy. 

Even  the  most  careless  in  conduct,  the  most 
negligent  of  character,  he  who  never  defends 
himself  against  Qie  charge  of  what  he  cpdls  the 
more  generous  vices,  indignantly  fights  off  the 
imputation  of  this.  While  he  deems  it  a  venial 
offence  to  deny  himself  no  guilty  pleasures,  to 
pay  no  just  debts,  he  would  repel  the  accusation 
of  being  sordid  as  strongly  as  a  man.of  prind. 
pie.  Yet  at  the  same  time  his  thirst  of  money 
ma^  be  as  ardent,  in  order  to  make  a  bad  use 
of  It,  as  his  who  covets  it  without  intending  to 
use  it  at  all. 

Let  not  therefore  *  the  snares*  of  this  world 
and  the  decehfulness  of  riches*  make  us  forget 
that  he  who  covets  money  as  a  means  to  other 
forbidden  gratifications,  is  as  much  guilty  of 
covetousness  as  he  who  desires  it  as  an  end.  He 
who  makes  it  the  minister  to  improper  iudul. 
genoes,  is  not  less  criminal  as  an  example,  and 
IS  far  more  criminal  as  to  the  effects  of  his  con. 
duct,  than  he  who  covets  in  order  ^t  he  may 
amass.  The  Word  of  Inspiration  calls  covetous, 
ness  idolatry ;  but  are  not  inordinate  lovers  of 
pleasure,  for  which  money  supplies  the  aliment, 
idolators  also ;  inasmuch  as  m  sacrifices  they 
otBbT  to  their  idol  prevents  their  being  *  loven 
of  God  r 


If  this  ensnaring  love  of  monrnf  anones  to 
be  connected  with  the  sober  qualities,  which 
is  commonly  the  case  in  quiet  minds,  it  is  &r 
otherwise  in  those  of  a  different  order.  In  moat 
minds  it  is  the  enemy  of  charity.  The  demands 
of  this  great  duty  are  amonest  the  fint  and 
most  easy  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon, 
more  especially  where  a  too  large  scale  of  ex- 
pense has  been  established,  and  a  reduced  ex- 
penditure is  thought  necessary :  how  ofUn  do 
we  see  the  first  dmfuetion  made,  by  withholding 
a  little  paltry  sum  which  had  -been  assigned  to 
charity ;  a  sum  perhapa  originally  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  general  habits  of  expense ;  while 
no  blow  is  aimed  at  the  redundances  of  a  de- 
vouring luxury,  of  an  inordinate  vanity ;  thooffh 
the  retrenchment  in  the  fint  instaase  will 
scarcely  be  felt,  while,  in  tlls  latter,  it  might 
restoic  the  power,  not  only  of  perpetnating,  bat 
of  augmenting  beneficence. 

fiot  the  mischief  is  of  still  wider  extent.  In 
more  animated  minds  the  love  of  money  is  fre- 
quently allied  to  the  bolder  vices ;  to  rapacity 
to  oppression,  to  injustice :  and  as  these  more 
formidable  sins  are  usually  practised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  means  of  splendour,  mag- 
nificence, and  STOW :  wealth,  even  thus  obtained, 
not  seldom  proourec  its  own  protectioo.  ThiL 
gay  and  unthinking,  whooe  ^and  object  in  lift 
is  to  multiply  the  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  who 
enjoy  these  pleasant  effects  of  their  neighbonc'e ' 
vices  by  participating  in  the  amusements  they 
procure,  are  not  very  inquisitive  as  ti^the  source 
from  whence  these  prodigal  pleasures  flow.  The 
unsuccessful  aspirer  af&r  forbidden  wealth  ie 
indeed  not  only  avoided  but  stigmatized ;  with 
them  his  crime  liee  not  eo  much  in  the  attempt 
as  in  the  failure ;  while  prosperous  comiption 
easily  works  itself  into  favour :  having  first 
struggled  fbr  oblivion  fiir  the  cause,  it  soon  ob- 
tains praise  for  the  iflect,  and  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  a  station  which  it  reqaifcd 
some  maiiagement  to  reach. 

But  if  there  are  few  vices  which  separata  a 
man  less  from  the  friendship  of  the  world,  than 
avarice,  there  are  few  that  separate  him  more 
widely  from  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  hie 
neighbour,  or  stand  more  fearfully  between  hie 
soul  and  his  God ;  *  it  drowns  men  in  destruo* 
tion  and  perdition.'  When  the  eye  is  first  open- 
ed on  the  eternal  world,  how  wiu  many  arooog 
the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  flattered,  be  astonish- 
ed to  Ind  all  the  attributes  which  made  them 
great,  extinct ;  nUl  the  appendages  which  made 
,Uiem  arrogant,  vanish;  to  find— 4iothing  bat 
themselves. 

It  in  to  be  observed,  that  Saint  Paul  not  only 
tills  the  Jove«Df  money  an  evil,  fbn  in  this  view, 
where  the  passion  is  ifcknowledged,  it  Hi  com- 
monly considered ;  but  he  proceeds  fbrther  to 
denominate  it  the  *  root,*  the  radical  principle, 
not  only  of  one  evil,  but  of  aU  evil  Besides 
that  there  is  scarcely  anjr  sin  which  the  deter- 
mined k>vera  of  money  will  not  be  led  to  commit, 
in  order  to  gain  money,  there  are  also,  as  we 
have  observi^  innumerable  evils  in  its  misap- 
plication when  gained ;  these  he  probablV  in- 
eluded  in  »their  general  condemnation.  Other 
vices  are  loved  fbr  their  own  sake,  bat  richee  are 
idolized  dur  the  sake  of  every  indalgenoe  of 
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which  they  {Mroenre  iheenioyment,  oiftmrj  vice 
lo  which  that  enjoyment  leade. 

Thia  it  is  which  makes  riches  the  general 
centre  of  haman  desire.  They  who  do  not  ae- 
cumiUate  money  persuade  themselves  that  they 
do  not  love  it ;  but  many  love  it  for  far  other 
ends  than  to  hoard  it  Saint  Paul  knew  that 
it  was  the  unxwrsal  snare ;  a  trap  appropriately 
haited  with  every  allurement  conf^enial  to  the 
taste  of  the  person  on  whom  the  temptation  is 
4o  be  practised  ^— to  the  elegant  desires  of  the 
more  refined,  or  the  coarser  appetite  of  the  more 
grossly  voluptuous.  The  sensual,  the  aspiring, 
the  vain,  and  the  prodigal,  all  consider  it  as  the 
grand  indispensable  material  with  which  to 
build  their  visional^  fabrics  of  happiness. 

Mooiy  is  the  roost  efficient  tool  with  which 
ambition  works  ^  it  is  the  engine  of  political 
mischief  and  of  domestic  oppression ;  the  in- 
strument of  individual  tyranny,  and  of  Quiver, 
■al  corruption.  Money  is  the  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  pleasure ;  it  is  the  magnet  whicn,  to 
the  lover  of  flattery,  attracts  parasites ;  which 
the  vain  man  loves  for  the  circle  it  describes 
about  him,  and  the  train  which  it  draws  after 
him,  even  more  than  for  the  actual  enjoyments 
which  it  procures  him.  It  is  the  grand  spring 
and  fountain  of  pride  and  self-sufEiciency ;  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  nothing  better  to 
value  themselves  upon ;  to  those  of  in%rior  edu- 
cation, suddenly  raised  to  wealth  or  power ;  to 
thcee  who  are  deficient  in  intellectjial  as  well  as 
spiritual  ^dowments.  In  short,  as  the  fkbled 
king  turned  every  thing  into  gold  which  he 
touched,  Bo  its  craving  possessor  turns  gold  into 
every  thing  he  desires.  It  is  the  substance  and 
the  essence  which,  under  endless  modifications, 
ensnares,  betrays,  and  finally  disappoints  the 
heart  of  man. 

After  enumerating  the  various  moral  dangers 
to  which  the  love  of  roone^  lays  the  heart  open, 
the  Apostle  adverts  to  its  highest  possible  cor- 
ruption ;  he  declares  it  to  be  the  root  of  apostacy. 
He  doubtless  alluded  to  his  own  immediate 
knowledge  of  certain  persons,  who,  while  the^ 
*  coveted  after  riches,  had  erred  from  the  faith.* 
There  is  something  extremely  touching  in  this 
effect  of  covetousness,  which  Saint  Paul  appears 
himself  to  have  witnessed  among  some  of  whom 
he  had  once  seemed  to  hope  better  things  (— 
ikey  had  pierced  them$elve$  through  toith  many 
aorrawSt  with  incurable  anguish  perhaps  for  that 
abandonment  of  God,  in\o  whieh  covetdbsness 
had  seduced  them. 

It  was  probably  these  living  instances  of  the^ 
ruin  of  virtuous  principles  by  this  vice,  which 
leads  him  to  warn  even  Timothy,  so  great  a 
proficient  in*  fiety,  of  the  perils  aHachsd  to  th0 
love  o^oney.  And  notfling  alTords  matter  of 
more  awful  reflection  to  the  most  sincere  Chris, 
tian,  than  that  Paul  thought  it  necessary  to 
caution  his  *  dearly  beloved  Timothy,  his  own 
eon  in  the  faith,*  Timothy,  the  exemplary  Bishop  ^ 
of  Ephesus,  against  the  snares  of  this  insidious 
enemy.  Siiall  a  common,  shall  even  a  sincere 
Christian,  think  vigilance  superfluous,  when 
this  distinguished  saint  was  not  only  charged 
to  caution  others,  but  to  guard  himself  against 
this  most  treacherous  of  all  temptations  7 

There  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  in  the  | 


apostle's  mode  of  adjuring  Timothy  toavcl<f  tbim 
sin.    The  single  apostrophe,  *  O  man  of  God  i* 
would  be  a  panoply  against  the  temptati(Ni.  Tbe 
implied  impossibility  that  a  man  of  Ged  could 
be  a  coveter  of  money,  was  equal  to  a  thooaand 
arguments  yainst  it 

The  two-fold  guard  with  which  he  arms  Ti- 
mothy is  equalJy  applicable  to  all  Christiana. 
He  does  not  say,  deliberate  on  your  danger,  rea^ 
son  on  the  temptation,  produce  your  strong  ar- 
guments against  it,-^but  flee  Uuae  ikinga. 
Flight  is  in  this  case  the  only  courage ;  escape 
the  only  security ;  turning  your  back  upon  the 
enemy,  the  only  sure  Oteans  of  conquering  hiin« 

But  Saint  I^ul  does  not  only  direct  what  ia 
to  be  avoided,  but  what  is  to  be  done.  The 
flight  from  sin  is  no^  a  mere  negative  act,  it 
involves  positive  duties ;  in  its  view  it  involves, 
following  after  righleousneu,  godlinees^  faith^ 
lave,  patience,  meekneu.  All  these  spiritual  and 
moral  graces  he  drawv  up  in  battle  array,  to  as- 
sist  as  auxiliaries  in  the  combat  he  is  aboot  to 
enjoin.  The  Christian  will  have  to  maintain  a 
conflict  with  corruption  and  temptation,  during 
the  whole  scene  of  action.  Going  on  to  sustain 
the  metaphor  drawn  from  the  military  warfare* 
he  calls  on  Timothy  a§  a  faithful  soldier  of  Je- 
8U9  Chriet ;  and  while  he  exhorts  him  to  Jigki 
the  good  fight  ef  faith,  he  presents  to  his  view 
the  crown  of  victory.  He  assures  him  that  it 
will  not  be  a  mere  gratuitous  fight,  he  wUl  luf 
hold  on  eternal  life* 

He  reminds  Timothy  of  his  special  vocation 
*  whereunto  thou  art  called.*    He  animates  him 
with  the  quickening  recoUedion  of  the  glorious 
profession  he  had  made ;  and  that,  j^fii  in  the 
retirement  of  devotion,  but  *  before  many  wit- 
nesses,*  intimating  how  much  the  honour  of 
the  Gospel  is  concerned  in  the  proficiency,  the 
steadfastness,  the  perseverance  to  the  end,  of  all 
its  professors,  especially  of  its  appointed  teach- 
ers.   He  not  only  reminds  him  of  his  profession 
at  his  baptism,  and  consecration  to  the  ministry, 
but  in  order  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  highest 
pitch,  he  adjures  him  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  who 
fuickeneth  all  thinge,  and  could  raise  him  to 
immortal  glory;  and,  as  if  he  would  fill  hi* 
mind  with  every  grand  and  awful  image,  re- 
minds him  of  tjbe  *  good  confession  made  by  the 
Divine  Confessor  before  Pontius  Pilate,*  exhort- 
in||r  him  from  all  these  lofty  motives,  to  *  keep* 
this  commandment  spotless  and  unreproachable 
until  the  appearance  a£  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  l*^ 
In  so  doing,  men  could  not  rebuke  him,  religion 
would  not  DC  wounded  by  him,  and  his  Saviour 
would  finally  Veceive  him  with  the  plaudit  he 
has  promised,  and  the  crown  he  had  purchased^ 

The  sublime  doxolugy  which  follows;  the 
ascription  to  God,  of  all  power,  praise,  and  do- 
minion,  glory  and  immortality ;  the  fervour  of 
his  mind,  rapt  as  it  seems  to  health  the  present 
view  of  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  King 
of  kings.  Lord  of  lords,  immortal,  invisible,  un- 
approaohal49,  and  surrounded  with  visions  of 
glory, — do  not  make  the  apostle  forget  to  revert 
to  the  main  object  of  his  charge,  the  danger  of 
riches ;  or  rather  the  anticipation  of  future  bliss 
had  fired  his  sotA  with  more  injtense  zeal  agaiost 
that  sin  which  he  thought  most  likely  to  shut 
out  his  beloved  converts  from  the  eiyoyment  ef 
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it;  *Ghtrge  them  that  ire  rich  in  this  world, 
thtt  they  tnut  not  in  anoertain  ricbea.* 

Having  thoa  shown  the  nature  of  riches — *  un> 
certain*  in  e?erjr  thing  but  their  danger,-^he 
■oon  despatches  the  concluding  and  most  plea- 
sant part  of  bis  office,  by  showing  how  the  Chris- 
tian ose  of  riches  may  convert  a  snare  into  a 
blessing;  an  instrument  of  ruin  into  an  evidence 
of  faith.  He  proposes  a  scheme  of  moral  usury, 
shows  that  there  is  a  species  of  avarice  which 
he  not  only  allows,  but  enjoins,  that  they  who 
tfre  rich  in  thi$  wtrld  increase  the  interest  of 
their  money  by  laying  it  oat  in  good  works ; 
that  theff  lay  up  in  wiore  againat  the  day  to  come; 
against  a  remoter  period  than  that  for  which 
the  covetous  provide.  This  is.  beating  the  miser 
at  his  own  weapons;  this  is  indeed  giving  per- 
petuity to  riches;  what  they  lay  out  for  the 
poor  they  lay  up  for  themselves,  by  lending  unto 
the  Lord.  This  is  a  legitimate  love  of  money, 
this  is  a  covetousness  worthy  of  a  Christian. 
This  is  indeed  lodging  their  treasure  beyond 
tiie  reach  of  moth,  rust  or  thieves. 

He  cautions  them  against  the  love  of  riches 
fh)m  their  uncertainty  ;  an  argument  likely  to 
weigh  with  those  wh9  are  blind  to  higher  con- 
siderations ;  an  argument  more  illustrated  to  us 
by  actual  instances  in  the  late  frency  of  revo- 
lution, than  any  other  period  of  history.  He 
then  contrasts  what  is  uncertain  with  what  is 
solid  and  durable.  That  conBdence  wbicb  is 
not  to  be  placed  in  *  uncertain  riches,*  he  directs 
to  be  transfered  to  *  the  living  God,'  the  founda- 
tion of  all  substantial  opulence,  the  giver  of  all 
the  good  that  is  enjoyed ;  the  giver  of  all  *•  the 
power  to  get  wealth,*  and  of  the  heart  to  use  it 
to  his  ffloiy.  This  readiness  *to  distribute,* 
this  willingness  *to  communicate,*  these  un- 
equivocal  fruits  of  faith,  obedience,  and  love, 
Dot  the  purchase  of  heaven  but  the  evidences  of 
faith  in  him  who  died  to  purchase  it  for  them, 
will  not  be  rejected  by  real  Christians,  after  his 
declaration,  *  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.* 

When  we  consider  the  contradiction  which 
the  lives  of  some  authors,  on  religious  subjects, 
form  with  their  writings,  may  they  not  be  said 
somewhat  to  resemble  the  workmen  employed 
in  building  the  ark?  These  infatuated  men 
spent  years  in  preparing  an  asylum  from  the 
deluge,  without  practically  believing  that  it 
would  ever  take  place.  While  they  were  me- 
chanically employed  in  working  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  othen,  their  labour  ra»de  no  provision 
ibr  their  own  safety.  The  sweeping  flood  de- 
soends ;'  but  the  builders  are  ezclud^  from  the 
yer^  refuge  which  they  have  assisted  in  pro- 
yidmg ! 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  our  apostle  7 
His  exhortation  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
derives  great  additional  weiabt  from  the  consis- 
tency of  his  conduct  with  his  writings.  The 
philosopher  Seneca,  composed  his  eiiselli|nt  book 
of  Ethics,  in  the  same  city,  and  near  the  same 
time  in  which  this  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
ten.  He  suflbred  also  a  violent  death  under  the 
same  Roman  emperor  with  Saint  Paul.  In  the 
writings  o^  the  philosopher  are  many  beautiful 
passages  directed  against  the  vice  we  have  boon 


considering,  and  no  one  ever  inveighed  more 
pointedly  against  the  luxurious  indiSgenoes  to 
which  riches  are  applied.  Yet  Seneca,  first  the 
disciple  of  the  abstinent  school  of  Pythagoras, 
and  aAerwards  of  the  self-denying  sect  of  the 
Stoics,  made  himself^  by  his  inordinate  desire 
of  amassing  wealth,  the  richest  man  in  Rome, 
and  by  hu  passion  for  splendour  the  most  mag- 
nificent 

This  inconsistency  of  profession  with  practice, 
at  once  illustrates  the  exact  diflbrenoe  betwees- 
speculation  and  conviction,  conceit  and  truth ; 
and  serves,  without  any  other  argumente  which, 
however,  are  not  wanting,  to  demonstrate  the 
real  character  of  Seneca.  Though  acquainted 
probably  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  improbably  with  our  apostle  himself,  from 
his  near  connection  with  Gallio,  one  of  Paul*8 
judfis;  yet  he  can  never  be  considered  as  ite 
convert ;  and  trying  them  by  the  testimony  of 
their  lives,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  of  these 
two  martyred  moraliste,  that  Paul  lived  a  Chris- 
tian,  and  Seneca  died  a  Heathen. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  genhu  of  Chrittianityt  ao  seen  tii  Saint 

Paul 

Had  a  sinful  human  being,  ignorant  of  Chris- 
tianity, labouring  under  the  convictions  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  and  dreadin?  the  retribu- 
tion which  that  conscience  told  him  his  offence 
merited, — had  such  a  being,  so  circumstonced, 
been  called  upon  to  devise  the  means  of  pardon 
and  accepUnce  from  an  offended  Creator,  how 
eagerly,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  his  tormented 
spirit,  would  he  have  put  his  imagination  to  the 
stretch !  How  busily  would  he  have  sharpened 
his  invention,  to  suggest  something  difficult, 
somethhig  that  should  have  exhausted  all  hu- 
man means,  that  should  put  nature  to  the  rack 
— penances,  tortures,  sacrifices, — all  Lebanon 
for  a  burnt  offering,  thousands  of  rams  for  an 
atonement,  rivers  of  oil  for  an  oblation, — still 
concluding  that  he  must  perform  the  act  with 
his  own  hands,  still  expecting  that  himself  must 
be  the  agent  of  his  own  deliverance. 

But  when  a  full  offer  of  peace,  of  pardon,  of 
reconciliation,  comes  from  the  offended  party, 
comes  voluntarily,  comes  gratuitously,  comes, 
not  with  the  thunders  of  the  burning  mount, 
but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  benignity  and  love, 
— fVee  love,  benignity,  as  unsought  as  un  merit- 
ted  ; — when  the  trembling  penitent  is  assured, 
in  the  cheering  words  of  our  a'postle,  that  he 
shall  be  Justified  freely,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  li  in  Christ  Jesus,* — when  he  is  as- 
sured that  all  that  is  demanded  on  his  part  of 
the  compact  is  to  accept  the  propitiation  made 
for  his  sms,  through  the  forbearance  and  tender 
mercy  of  God  ;  when  he  hears  that  to  him,  and 
not  to  him  only,  but  to  all  who  will  accept  it  on 
the>4)ffered  terms  of  faith  and  repentance,  this 
previously  inconceivable  proposaJ  is  made; — 
who  would  doubt  that,  overwhelmed  with  joy 
and  gratitude  at  the  report  of  a  world  redeemeo, 
he  would  eagerly  fly  to  lay  hold  on  an  oflbr,  not 
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only  beyond  hit  hope  or  ezpeoUUon,  bat  be- 
yond bift  poesibility  of  ooneeptioo  7 

Yet  u  not  the  fact  too  often  directly  the  re. 
▼erte  7  His  pride  had  euggeated  to  him,  that  if 
some  difficmt  thing  were  to  be  done,  he  should 
ha^e  done  it  himself,— 4f  something  were  to  be 
suffered  in  the  way  of  hardship  aod  afsterity, 
or  something  achieved  in  the  way  of  glorious 
enterprise ;  something  that  should  be  splendid 
in  tfie  act|  which  should  bring  renown  to  the 
doer,p— then  his  natural  powers  would  be  set  at 
work,  his  energies  exerted,  bis  emulation  kind- 
led, for  he  would  become  the  procurer  ofhis  own 
reward,  the  purchaser,  or  rather  the  rightful 
possessor  of  a  heaven  of  his  own  earning. 

But  while  God,  hy  a  way  of  his  own  devising, 
by  a  proeess  of  his  own  conducting,  had  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  baffled  the 
vain  and  impracticable  schemes  of  imji^nt 
man,  for  effecting  his  deliverance  by  any  con. 
ception  OF  act  of  his  own,— does  not  man's  un> 
willingness  to  partake  of  the  offered  mercy,  look 
as  if  his  proud  heart  did  not  choose  to  be  freely 
forgiven,  as  if  his  haughty  independence  re. 
volted  at  the  plan,  in  which,  though  he  has  all 
the  benefit,  he  has  none  of  the  merit  7  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  he  would  improve  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  7  as  if  he  would  mend  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  work  it  up  into  a  kind  of  partner, 
ship  scheme,  in  which  his  own  contribution 
should  have  the  predominance  7 

Bat  it  will  be  urged  men  do  not  say  this ;  we 
reply,  they  do  not  profess  it  in  worcis;  but  do 
not  some  say  it  virtually,  when  they  practically 
decline  the  terms ;  or,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
disbelieve  them,  give  at  least  a  reluctant,  and 
partial  and  qualified  assent  7 

With  the  genius  of  Christianity,  with  its  pe- 
culiarilies,  with  its  applicableness  to  the  wants 
of  man,  the  whole  soul  of  Saint  Paul  was  singu- 
larly imbued.  His  acute  mind,  his  lofty  quali- 
ties, his  penetrating  spirit,  and  his  renovsiCed 
heart,  entered  profoundly  into  the  character  and 
essence  of  the  goepcL  His  mind  was  a  tran- 
script of  divine  truth ;  his  life  an  exemplification 
of  it.  What  he  conceived  intimately,  he  im- 
parted  explicitly.  To  combat  the  rebellion  of 
the  natural  man,  against  the  salvation  wrought 
for  him,  is  the  leading  object  of  bis  endeavour. 
He  who  was  always  looking  unto  Jesus,  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  his  own  faith,  uniformly 
holds  him  out  to  others  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  theirs. 

He  delights  to  dwell  on  the  divine  compas. 
sions  he  introduces  it  under  every  form,  he  illus- 
trates it  by  every  figure,  he  magnifies  it  under 
every  mode  of  expression.  Reconciliation  is 
the  grand  object  of  his  mission.  He  exhibits 
the  difierenoe  between  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  that  of  man,  in  this  ni|rociation. 
In  human  cases  it  is  usually  the  offender  who 
makes  the  advances,  who  tries  all  means  to  re- 
cover the  friend  he  has  lost,  the  patron  he  has 
offended.  But  here  he  shows  it  to  be  just  the 
reverse.  Here  it  is  the  insulted  benefactor, 
here  it  is  the  injured  friend,  who  conjures  fiie 
ofifonder  to  return,  who  entreats  the  enemy  to 
be  reconciled,  who  promises  not  only  pardon 
but  immunity,  not  only  oblivion  but  reward. 
The  penitent  is  every  where  encouraged  to  be. 


lieve,  that  his  offenoes  are  forgiven,  that  his  nnn 
have  been  punished  in  his  Saviour ;  that  the 
Judge  has  not  only  pardoned  the  malefactor, 
but  has  suflfered  in  his  stead. 

The  apostle  demonstrates,  that  God  is  the 
fountain,  not  only  of  our  mercies,  but  of  our 
virtues— if  we  turn,  it  is  he  who  turns  us— if 
we  pray,  it  is  he  who  invites  us — if  we  apply  to 
him,  it  is  he  who  first  draws  us— if  we  repent, 
it  is  *  the  grace  of  God  which  leads  us  to  re- 
pentance.*  Whatever  right  thing  there  may  be 
m  us,  it  is  not  our  natural  property,  but  his 
gift.  His  bounty  is  the  spring  from  which  our 
goodness,  if  we  have  any,  flows,  instead  of  our 
goodness  being  the  original  motive  of  iiis  love* 

Hitherto  we  have  sketched,  though  very  eo- 
perficially,  Christianity  as  to  its  spirit,  its  de- 
sign,  its  offers.  We  now  turn  to  what  is  oar 
more  immediate  object,  its  practical  effects,  its 
general  results,  its  tranforming  nature,  its  re> 
novating  power. 

If  the  law  of  God  is  spiritual,  it  is  not  a  con- 
formity to  its  letter,  nor  is  it  partial  conformity, 
to  its  spirit,. that  constitutes  Christian  obedience. 
Christian  obedience  is  ascertained  by  its  univer- 
sality. It  esteems  aU  Grod*s  precepts  concerningr 
aU  things  to  be  right ;  it  hates  epery  false  way. 
The  prohibitory  as  well  i^  the  preceptive  prin- 
ciple of  the  gospel  is  general.  Though  it  makes 
much  allowance  for  the  infirmity  of  the  act,  it 
makes  none  as  to  its  spirit ;  it  confines  its  pre- 
scription  to  no  particular  duties,  makes  no  ex* 
ception  for  favourite  virtues,  to  the  exclusion  of 
puch  as  are  more  difficult,  or  less  palatable.  If 
Scripture  had  barely  informed  us,  that  it  wan 
the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character,  to 
unite  in  itself,  not  only  different,  but  opposite 
qualities ;  if  we  had  been  only  told  that  firmness 
is  little  worth,  unless  combined  with  meekness ; 
that  integrity  is  imperfect,  if  separated  from 
humility ;  that  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  good  of 
others,  must,  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  be  con- 
nected  with  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  our^ 
own  heart ;  that  generosity  is  a  spurious  vir-' 
tue,  if  disconnected  with  self-denial ;  that  w. 
ligion  requires,  with  a  consciousness  of  divinely 
infused  strength,  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  help- 
lessness ;  that  while  it  demands  a  trust  in  God, 
so  complete,  that  we  must  renounce  every  other 
trust,  it  demands  also  a  holiness  so  exact,  as  if 
we  trusted  only  in  ourselves. 

If  we  had  been  only  shown,  in  some  thin 
theory,  that  it  is  the  genius  of  Christianity  thus 
to  amalgamate  contraries,  to  blend  into  one  com- 
mon principle,  ^e  deepest  self-abasement  with 
the  most  active  exertions, — if  all  this  had  been 
proposed  to  us  in  an- abstract  way,  or  drily  and 
didactically  taught,  we  should  have  conceived 
Christianity  to  be  a  system  of  pleasingr  para, 
doxes,  an  invention  of  beautifbl  impracticabili- 
ties ;  we  should  have  thought  it  an  institution 
fabricated  for  somo  world,  difierent  firom  ours, 
for  some  race  of  immaculate  beings,  for  angels 
who  had-stoed  firm  in  their  pristine  purity,  for 
creatures  who  had  never  lost  the  impression  of 
the  Divine  image;  but  never  could  we  have 
imagined  it  to  be  a  practical  religion,  intended 
for  Uie  fallible,  peccable  children  of  follen  mor- 
tality. 

It  has,  however,  as  we  observed  in  an  early 
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diapter,  plsased  Infinite  Wisdom  to  givB  os,  in 
the  sacred  records,  striking  solations  of  this 
enigma,  actaal  instances  of  conflicting  attributes 
in  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  men 
possessing  qualities,  which  would  seem  to  ez- 
elude  each  other,  combining  contrarieties  of  ex- 
oellence.  Among  these,  there  is  not  a  brighter 
ezeroplifieatioo,  than  the  great  apostle  of  tlie 
Gentiles. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  high  description, 
which  exclusively  belongs  to  Saint  Paul  No- 
thing which  does  not  address  itself  individnally 
to  us.  Though  converted  by  a  miracle,  favoured 
with  divine  revelations,  writing^,  and  frequently 
acting,  nnder  immediate  inspiration ;  yet  was 
he,  in  the  ordinary  condition  and  transactions 
of  lift,  weak  and  helpless.  Though  sustained 
by  Divine  power,  he  did  not  monopolize  it — Nor 
was  it  specially  ronchsaftd  to  kim  for  his  com- 
mon  comforts ;  or  earthly  deliverances.  It  was 
not  given  to  rescue  him  from  suffering,  but  to 
uphold  him  under  it  He  was,  like  his  Lord, 
exposed  to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  laborious  and 
afflicted  life.  He  was  obnoxious  to  all  its  trials, 
liaUe  to  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
tem ptations  of  the  great  spiritual  enemy.  If  his 
conflicts  were  more  in  number,  and  greater  in 
magnitude  than  ours,  he  obtained  victory  over 
them,  by  a  power  to  which  he  directs  its,  a  power 
to  which  we  have  equal  access.  The  same  sin- 
cerity of  petition  will  procure  the  same  gracious 
assistance ;  that  mnd  resolver  of  doubt,  that 
omnipotent  vanquisher  of  difficulty — my  grace 
u  iuffidefU  for  thee — though  directly  addressed 
to  Saint  Paul,  is  also*  through  him,  addressed  to 
•very  one  of  us. 

It  was  probably  a  charge  brought  against 
Saint  Paul,  that  his  conversion  contributed  little 
to  the  improvement  of  his  moral  and  civil  vir- 
tues. But  such  an  allegation,  if  made,  must 
have  come  flrom  the  party  which  he  had  quitted. 
They  considered  him  as  an  apostate  fW)m  the 
fidth ;  they  considered  his  x^l  for  the  religion 
which  he  had  once  persecuted,  as  a  degrading 
intensiBtencyi  as  a  defectbn  fh>m  all  moral 
ffoodness.  His  subsequent  life,  which  afibrded 
tlie  most  lively  comment  on  the  new  doctrines, 
fti  the  best  answer  to  such  an  allegation.  His 
perseverance  aflbrded  a  rational  conviction,  that 
the  change  wa«  neither  the  effect  of  fear  nor  of 
iancy.  A  conduct  corresponding  to  his  first 
•motions,  and  a  continually  growing  excellence, 
oompletely  repel  the  charg^e. — He  who  in  the 
first  moment  of  alarm,  exclaimed,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?  did  through  life  all  which  he 
then  desired  to  be  taught 

Every  convert  should  endeavour  to  produce 
in  his  measure  and  degree,  the  same  proofs  that 
he  too  is  under  no  deception ;  he  should  give  the 
same  evidence,  that  he  is  misled  by  no  fanciful 
illumination ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
exhibiting  a  ehapge  of  conduct,  not  only  obvious, 
but  permanent;  not  only  during  the  first  terrors 
or  transports  of  which  we  so  fVeqnently  hear, 
but  by  a  steady  consecration  of  his  whole  future 
life  to  his  Creator.  Every  other  plea  may  be 
illusion,  may  be  hypocrisy ;  while  this  test,  be- 
ing visible,  will  be  incontrovertible.  The  more 
tho  penitent  is  observed ;  the  mor^  this  para- 
momit  evidenoe  willoventaaUy  remove  all  doabts. 


By  his  patient  oontinnanoe  in  wttQ-doing,  he  will 
be  likely  to  lessen  the  objection  not  oiuy  to  tho 
individual  professing  it,  but  to  the  doctrine  it- 
self. 

When  we  compare  this  blessed  apostle,  who 
now  fears  to  wound  the  feelinge  of  others,  with 
the  same  man  who  had  lately  no  regard  even  for 
their  Uve$  ;  the  man  who  now  treats  with  ten- 
derness  the  very  prejudices  of  Christians,  with 
him  who  *  before  made  havoc  of  the  church  ;*^ 
the  man  whom  we  find  weeping  over  all  sufier- 
ings  but  his  own,  with  him  who  had  persecuted 
*  to  the  death  ;*  when  we  consider  him  who  afore- 
time was  *  binding  and  imprisoning  the  ftlk>wers 
of  Jesus,*  now  burning  with  xeal  for  his  cause, 
though  he  knew  that  ponishgients  the  most  se- 
vere  awaited  himself;  him  who  had  been  assist, 
in^  at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr,  now  he- 
roically pursuing  that  course  which  he  was  £»•. 
wam^  would  lead  to  his  own  martyrdom ;  the 
man  wh9  *  destroyed  them  who  caUed  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,*  now  *  confounding  the  Jews,  and 
proving  that  this  is  indeed  the  verv  Christ*— 
shall  we,  when  we  see  these  astonishmg  results, 
jrefuse  our  homage  to  the  transforming  genius 
of  Christianity — ^to  that  powep  which  enabled 
this  fierce  assailant  to  *  put  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness?* 

Saint  Paul  did  not  furnish  such  authentic  evi- 
dence of  that  power  of  God  which  produced  this 
total  revolution  in  the  character,  merely  by  sufl 
foring  death  in  confirmation  of  his  faith — for 
error  has  had  its  confossors,  and  idolatry  its 
martyrs, — ^bnt  he  proved  it  by  the  persevering 
holiness  of  a  Ion?  and  tormented  lift ;  he  proved 
it,  by  safl[bring  himself  as  courageously  as  he 
tanght  others  to  suflfer.  May  we  venture  to 
add,  he  gave  a  testimony,  less  accredited  per- 
haps, but  almost  more  convincing.  The  con- 
ceiled  Pharisee  is  become  the  humblest  of  men ; 
the  proud  bigot  is  meekness  personifiedd-^This 
change  of  dicpotiHon  is  the  surest  test  of  his  to- 
tal renovation.  The  infusion  of  a  heavenly  tern- 
per,  where  a  bad  one  had  predominated,  is  one 
of  the  rarest  results  of  Almij^hty  Power.  And 
it  not  only  affi>rds  a  substantial  proof  of  the  in- 
dividual  improvement,  hut  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  striking  displays  of  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  our  religion. 

It  is  owing  to  this  specific  character  of  Chris- 
tianity  that,  while  philosophy  had  gloried  in  its 
wisdom.  Saint  Paul  glories  only  in  his  weakness. 
If  he  ever  exults,  it  is  in  the  strength  of  the  hand 
which  employs  him.  His  confidence  in  this  su- 
pernatural  strength  explains  his  paradox,  when 
I  am  weak  then  I  am  etrong.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  boasts  of  himself,  but  it  is  always  of  his 
disadvantages.  He  avows  his  determination  not 
to  avail  himself  of  any  personal  acqvirements ; 
and  after  his  utmost  success  in  *  winning  souls,* 
he  expressly  disclaims  that  excellency  of  epeeeh 
which  others  consider  as  the  grand  instrument 
for  converting  them.  He  strips  himself  of  all 
ground  of  boasting ;  acknowledges  that  he  comes 
tn  weakneett  in  fear,  in  much  trembling ;  and 
requires  that  the  glory  of  every  success  which 
attended  his  labours  might  be  wholly  ascribed 
to  God.    He  demonstrates  that  all  the  wiadom 
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with  which  the  world  had  been  dazzled,  was  to 
be  eclipeed  by  that  hidden  loiMdom  *■  which  none 
of  the  princeB  of  this  world  knew,'  and  their  ig- 
norance of  which  was  the  only  extenuation  that 
he  offers  of  their  guilt  in  *■  crucifying  the  Lord 
ofGbry.» 

The  same  trials  seem  in  some  measure  to  have 
been  reserved  for  Saint  Paul  which  had  been 
sustained  by  his  Lord.  This  was  perhaps  de- 
termined, that  he  might  glorify  God  by  meeting 
them  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  thus  miffht  leave 
a  human  example  of  the  highest  Christian  at- 
tainment Of  Jesus  it  is  recorded,  that  *  his 
disciples  all  forsook  him  and  fled.'  Like  him 
Saint  Paul  declared,  in  his  last  appearance  be- 
fore the  Roman  tabunal,  *  no  man  stood  by  me, 
but  all  men  forsook  me.*  As  the  Master  had 
prayed  for  his  cruel  enemies, — *  Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,'  so  Paul 
interceded  for  his  faithless — *•  I  pray  God  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.'  Even  under 
Ibis  severest  blow  to  natural  feelings,  the  deser- 
tion of  those  we  love,  holy  Paul  forgets  not  to  glo- 
rify *  the  Lord,  who  stood  by  him,  and  strength- 
ened  him ;'  and  who  enabled  him  to  act  a  part 
consistent  with  his  Christian  profession,  and  to 
bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  before  his  persecuting  judges. 

Thus  again  did  he  resemble  his  great  Exem- 
plar,  *  who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  a 
good  confession.'  And  may  we  not  suppose  that 
this  example  of  heroic  constancy  assisted  in  sus- 
taining  our  Latimers  and  our  Ridleys,  when,  by 
manifesting  a  similar  spirit  under  similar  suffer- 
ings,  they  showed  their  cause  and  their  con- 
fidence to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
apostle? 

Nor  does  Christianity,  (as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion  to  observe  more  at  large  bereafler,)  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  temper  to  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs, but  enjoins  it  under  the  inferior  trials  of 
common  life. 

Finally,  the  judgments  of  heaven  bore  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  the  prison  at  Philippi,  as  it  had  done  on 
the  Mount  of  Calvary.  In  the  one  instance, 
*  Behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
and  the  euth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent' 
In  the  other,  *  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  earth- 
qoaket  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken, 
the  doors  were  opened,  the  chains  were  loosened, 
the  captives  were  freed,  the  jailor  was  convert 
ed !'  Are  not  all  these  circumstances,  taken 
together,  a  clear  solution  of  Saint  Paul's  other- 
wise obscure  declaration,  that  he  thus  JiUed  up 
what  remained  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  ?  Did 
the  sense  of  victory,  did  the  joys  of  peace,  did 
the  honourable  scars  brought  from  the  field  of 
battle,  ever  excite  such  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
the  conqueror  as  Saint  Paul  felt  at  thus  bearing 
in  his  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  at 
the  encouragement  they  gave  him  to  achieve 
new  conquests  ? 

What  a  strange  .  use  does  Paul  immediately 
make  of  his  scourgiugs  and  imprisonment  at 
Philippi  7  He  uses  them  as  an  argument  jirhy 
his  entrance  into  Thessaloniea  was  not  in  vain ! 
His  shameful  treatment  at  the  former  place,  in- 
stead of  intimidating  him  from  further  services, 
redoubled  his  courage  to  preach  to  the  Thcssa- 


lonians  that  very  Gospel  which  had  ptoeared 
him  such  disgraceful  treatment  at  PhilippL  On 
this  occasion  he  adduces  a  touching  instance  of 
the  effect  of  his  imprbonment,  which,  though 
striking,  is  not  singular  to  those  who  understand 
the  genius  of  Christianity.  His  unjust  captivity, 
as  the  champion  of  the  new  faith,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  motive  principle 
of  our  religion  is  unknown,  would  have  bcfen 
likely  to  extinguish  the  flame,  had  <HiIy  served 
in  his  estimation  to  fan  it  Others,  timid  be- 
fore, '  grew  more  confident,'  by  the  very  bonds 
which  were  intended  to  discourage  them.  Their 
fears  were  absorbed  in  their  ^th,  and  the  chains 
of  the  Saint  caused  a  wider  and  more  rapid  difio- 
sion  of  that  Gospel  which  they  were  intended  te 
stop.  And  though  *  some  preached  Christ  of 
contenti<ni,'  yet  holy  Paul  was  so  exhilarated  by 
the  general  success,  that  he  was  less  solicitous 
about  the  motives  of  the  instructor,  than  the  pro> 
gross  of  the  instruction.  He  looked  for  the  be- 
nefit rather  from  the  power  of  the  Goepel,  than 
from  the  purity  of  the  preacher. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  an  ardent 
affection  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  in 
Saint  Paul's  character :  it  is  natural,  therefi>re» 
that  the  expression  of  this  temper  should  be  par- 
ticularly stamped  on  his  writings.  If  he  ex- 
presses this  satisfaction  with  more  unmingled 
delight  to  any  one  church  than  another,  it  seems 
to  be  to  that  which  he  had  planted  at  PhilippL 
He  appears  to  repose  himself  with  grateful  joy 
on  their  fidelity,  and  with  assured  hope  in  their 
progress.  In  every  prayer  he  makes  request 
for  them,  with  a  joy,  which  manifested  the  de- 
pendence he  had  on  their  perseverance.  This 
was  a  proof  that  his  *  confidence*  did  not  abate 
the  necessity  of  hb  supplications,  though  he 
made  them  with  a  joy  which  this  confidence  in- 
spired. While  his  knowledge  of  the  fluctuations 
of  the  human  heart  led  him  to  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling, yet  the  continuance  of  this  favoured  church 
in  the  principles  ^nto  which  they  had  been  ini- 
tiated by  his  visit  to  them  ten  years  before,  gave 
him  a  reasonable  ground  of  their  persevering 
steadfastness. 

This  church  afforded  an  eminent  proof  not 
only  of  its  attachment  to  Paul,  its  founder,  bat 
of  its  zeal  for  Christianity.  Not  satufied  with 
advancing  the  credit  of  religion,  and  assisting 
its  ministers  in  their  own  country,  with  a  truly 
catholic  spirit,  these  Philippian  converts  repeat- 
edly sent  money  to  Paul  at  Thessaloniea,  that, 
by  relieving  the  Christians  there  £h)m  the  ex- 
pense which  would  attend  the  establishment  dT 
the  Grospel,  they  might  be  led  to  conceive  a 
higher  idea  of  the  religion  itself  by  the  disin- 
terestedness of  its  ministers.  This  generoos 
superiority  to  any  lucrative  views,  gave  Paul  a 
marked  advantage  over  their  philosophical  teach- 
ers, who  bestowed  no  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  apostle  gratefuDy  considers  it  as  one  of 
^e  practical  effects  of  the  confirmed  piety  of 
his  beloved  Philippians,  that  they  were  so  libe- 
rally kind  to  himself;  he  received  their  afieo- 
tionate  services  to  the  aged,  afllicted,  and  now 
imprisoned  servant  of  ^os  Christ,  as  a  pnoi 
of  their  fealty  to  his  Lord.  An  ambassador, 
though  in  bonds,  will  still  be  considered  as  a  re- 
presentative of  his  king,  by  every  liege  subject 
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With  what  cordiality  does  he  aolemiily  atteat  the 
Omniscient  to  the  truth  of  hia  attachment  to 
them,  and  his  desire  to  see  them ! 

Highly,  however,  as  he  estimatea  their  reli- 
l^ions  improvement,  he  does  not  consider  them 
■a  having  attained  that  elevation  of  character 
which  renders  monition  superflooua,  or  advance- 
ment unnecessary ;  for  he  exhorts  even  *  as  ma- 
ny as  be  perfect,'  that  they  press  forward  and 
reach  ibrth  unto  those  things  which  are  before : 
in  his  usual  humble  way  identifying  himself 
with  those  he  is  admoniahing — *  Let  u$  be  thus 
minded.* 

Again — *  Though  he  ia  confident  that  be  that 
begun  a  good  work  in  them,*  will  accomplish  it, 
▼et  they  must  still  work  out  their  salvation ;  but 
Isst  they  might  be  tempted  to  value  themselves 
on  their  exertions,  they  are  instantly  reminded 
who  it  ia  that  *  worketh  in  them  to  will  and  to 
dOi*  Though  they  profe$9ed  the  Goapel,  *  their 
conversation  must  be  such  aa  beoometh  it*  To 
•ooompliah  hia  full  desire,  their  love,  already  so 
grreat,  roust  *  abound  more  and  more.*  Nor 
would  he  be  satisfied  with  an  ignorant  or  disor- 
derly piety — their  love  must  manifest  itself  more 
and  more  *in  knowledge  and  judgment:*  in 
knowledge,  by  a  perpetual  acquisition ;  in  judg- 
ment, by  a  practical  application  of  that  know- 
ledge. 

How  little,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  Chriatian, 
does  the  renowned  Roman,  who,  scarcely  half  a 
oentury  before,  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  appoint- 
ment, at  thia  very  Philippi,  appear,  in  compari^ 
eon  of  the  man  who  addressed  this  epistle  to  the 
•ame  city  !  Saint  Paul  was  not  less  brave  than 
Brutus,  but  his  magnanimity  waa  of  a  higher 
•train.  Paul  was  exercised  in  a  louf  series  of 
enfferings,  from  which  the  sword  of  Brutus,  di- 
rected by  any  hand  but  that  of  Paul  himself, 
would  have  been  a  merciful  deliverance.  Paul, 
too,  waa  a  patriot,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  hia 
dignity  as  a  Roman  citizen.  He  too  was  a 
champion  fat  freedom,  but  he  fought  for  that 
higher  speciea  of  libert? 

*  Unsonf  Iqr  Poets,  and  by  Senators  anpraii*d.*    , 

Waa  it  courage  of  the  beat  sort,  in  the  Roman 
enthuaiaat  for  freedom,  to  abandon  hia  country 
to  her  evil  destiny,  at  the  very  moment  when 
•he  moat  needed  his  support  7  Was  it  true  ge- 
nerosity or  patriotism,  afler  having  killed  his 
friend,  to  whom  he  owed  his  fortune  and  hia 
life,*  usurper  though  he  waa,  voluntarily  to 
leave  thia  adored  country  a  prey  to  inferior 
naurpers  7  Though  Cesar  had  robbed  Rome  of 
her  liberty,  should  Brutus  rob  her  of  his  own 
guardian  virtues  7  Why  not  say  to  the  Romans, 
aa  Paul  did  to  the  Philippians — Though  I  de^ 
tire  to  depart^  neverthelest  to  abide  in  the  flesh 
i$  more  needful  for  you  7  This  would  have  been 
indeed  patriotism,  because  it  would  have  been 
diainterested.  Waa  not  PauPs  the  truer  heroism? 
He  alao  waa  in  a  otrait  between  two  events,  life 
and  death.  He  knew  what  Brutus,  alas !  did 
not  know,  *  that  to  die  waa  gain  ;*  but,  instead 
of  deserting  his  cause,  by  a  pusillanimoua  self- 
murder,  he  submitted  to  live  for  its  interest. 
iThe  gloomy  despair  of  the  Stoic,  and  the  cheer- 

«  At  the  battle  of 
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fill  submission  of  the  Saint,  preMnt  a  lively  eon- 
treat  of  the  effecta  of  the  two  religions  on  tW9 
great  souls. 

It  is  a  coincidence  too  remarkable  to  be  paae- 
ed  over  in  silence,  that  Paul  was  directed  by  'a 
mnonfrom  heaven*  to  go  to  Philippi ;  that  Bru- 
tus was  summoned  to  the  same  city  by  hia  evU 
genius.  The  hero  obeyed  the  phantom;  the 
apoetle  was  *not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision  ;*  to  what  different  ends,  let  the  conclud- 
ing histories  of  the  devoted  suicide  and  the  de- 
voted martyr  declare !  Will  it  be  too  fanciful  to 
add,  that  the  apectre  which  lured  the  Roman 
to  hia  own  deatruction,  and  the  vision  which  in 
the  same  place  invited  the  apostle  to  preaeh 
salvation  to  others,  present  no  unapt  emblem  of 
the  opposite  genius  of  Paganiam  and  Chria* 
tianity. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


Saint  Paufo  reopeei  for  eonutihUed 


The  Gospel  was  never  intended  to  diasolvn 
the  ancient  tiea  between  sovereign  and  aubject, 
maater  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  but  rather 
to  draw  them  doeer,  to  strengthen  a  natural  by 
a  lawful  and  moral  obligation.  As  the  char^ 
of  disaffection  waa,  from  tiie  first,  moat  inin^ 
rioua  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  it  ia  obvioua  why 
the  apostle  waa  so  frequent,  and  so  earneat*  in 
vindicating  it  from  this  calumny. 

It  is  apparent  from  every  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  our  Lord  never  intended  to  iiu 
troduce  any  change  into  the  civil  government 
of  Judea,  where  he  preached,  nor  into  any  part 
of  the  world  to  which  hia  religion  might  extend. 
Aa  hia  object  waa  of  a  nature  specifi^ly  difier- 
ent,  his  discourses  were  alwaya  directed  to  that 
other  object  Hia  pditica  mre  uniformly  oon« 
versant  about  hia  own  kingoom,  which  waa  not 
oC  this  world.  If  he  spake  of  human  goTcrn* 
mente  at  all,  it  waa  only  incidenUlly,  aa  oircnm- 
atanoea  led  to  it,  and  aa  it  gave  occaaion  to  dii^ 
play  or  enforce  some  act  of  obedience.  He  dia* 
creetly  entangled  the  Phariseea  in  the  inaidioua 
net  which  they  had  apread  for  him,  by  direct- 
ing, in  anawer  to  their  ensnaring  qoeation,  that 
the  things  which  belonged  even  to  the  sovereign 
whom  Uktif  detested,  would  be  *  rendered*  to 
him. 

Saint  Paul  exhibited  at  once  a  atriking  proof 
of  the  soundnesa  of  his  own  principlea,  and  of 
the  peaceable  character  of  Christianity,  in  hia 
full  and  explicit  expoaitionof  the  allegiance  due 
to  the  ruling  powera.  Hia  thorough  oonviction 
that  human  nature  was,  and  would  be,  the  aame 
in  all  agee,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  neceaaity 
of  impressing  on  his  converte  the  duty  of  rescu- 
ing the  new  religion,  not  only  fh>m  present  re- 
proach, but  fVom  that  obloquy  to  which  he  fore- 
saw that  it  would  alwaya  be  excised. 

He  knew  that  a  seditious  spirit  had  been  al- 
leged againat  hia  Lord.  He  knew,  that  aa  it 
waa  with  the  master  so  it  must  be  with  the 
servant  One  waa  called  a  *  pestilent  fellow  ;* 
another  *  a  stirrer-up  of  the  people:*  others  were 
charged  with  *  turning  the  world  upside  down.* 
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Hieie  ehargei,  inTented  and  propagfated  by  the  i  so  frequently  repeated,  by  aU  the  apoetles  to  rnU 
Jewa,  were  greedily  adopted  by  the  persecating     '  "  '*^  *   '*'  '     '   ~~     ^ 

Roman  emperors,  and  their  venal  instraments  { 
and  hate  always  been  seized  on  and  broo^ht 
£>rward  as  specious  pretences  for  exile,  pro- 
scription, massacre. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  were  after, 
wards  accused,  or  suspected,  of  the  same  fkcti- 
oos  disposition ;  and  if  a  similar  aocasation  has 
not  been  boldly  produced,  it  has  been  insidiously 
imi^ed,  against  some    of  the    most  faithful 
friends  of  ue  government,  and  of  the  ecclesias- 
tioal  constitution  of  our  own  country ;  as  if  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  religious  activity, 
rendered  their  fidelity  to  the  state  suspicious, 
and  their  hostility  to  the  church  certain.    We 
do  not  deny,  that  though  Christianity  has  never 
been  the  cause,  it  has  oAen  been  made  the  pre- 
tence for  disaffection.    Religion  has  been  made 
the  handle  of  ambition  by  Popery,  and  of  sedi- 
tion by  some  of  the  Puritan  Reformers.    Cor-,, 
ruption  in  both  eases  was  stamped  upon  the 
very  face  of  thoee  who  so  used  it.    Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  unfair,  than  eagerly  to 
charge  religious  profession  with  such  dangers, 
which  vet  the  instances  alluded  to  have  given 
some  of  oar  high  churchmen  a  plausible  plea  for 
ttlwayg  doing.    This  plea, 'though  in  certain 
cases  jnstlj  fhrnished,  h'as  been  most  unjustly 
used  by  being  applied  to  instances  to  which  it  is 
completely  inapplicable. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  a  factious  spirit  is  so  far 
from  havinr  any  natural  connectibn  with  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  stands  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  it  Saint  Paul,  in  taking 
particular  care  to  vindicate  Christianity  horn 
any  such  aspersion,  shows  that  obedience  to 
constituted  authorities  is  among  the  express 
commands  of  our  Saviour.  He  might  have  added 
to  the  strength  of  his  assertion,  by  adducing  his 
example  also ;  for,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
complv  with  a  law  of  government,  Christ  did, 
what  he  had  never  done  to  supply  his  own  ne- 
cessities— ^he  wrought  a  miracle. 

The  apoetle  knowing  the  various  shifts  of 
men,  from  their  qiturd  love  of  gain,  to  evade 
paving  imposts,  is  not  content  with  a  general 
exhortation  on  this  head,  but  urges  the  duty  in 
every  conceivable  shape,  and  under  every  va* 
riety  of  name,  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
even  a  verbal  subterfuge— -tri^vte,  cuf/om,  fear^ 
ieee,  Aonour,  fidelity  in  payment;  and  then, 
having  exhausted  particulars,  he  sums  them  up 
in  a  general — owe  no  man  any  iking.  Thus  he 
leaves  not  only  no  public  opening,  but  no  secret 
crevice  to  fiscal  fraud.  * 

Perhaps  it  is  an  evidence,  in  this  instance, 
rather  of  the  sagacious,  than  of  the  prescient, 
spirit  which  governed  Saint  Paul ;  that  there  is 
as  much  tendency  to  it  now,  as  when  the  apos- 
tle first  published  his  prohibitory  letter.  The 
known  principles  of  human  nature,  as  we  have 
just  observed,  might  lead  us  to  expect  it  alike 
in  all  ages.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  too 
mindful  of  that  command  of  Inspiration,  which, 
by  enjoining  us  to  render  to  all  their  does,  has 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  civil  duty  to  the  very 
ntmost  limit  of  human  action^.  And  it  is  no 
tittle  credit  to  Christianity,  that  intimations  are 
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[classes  of  societv,  that  their  having  become 
Christians  was  the  very  reason  why  aU  their 
lawfttl  obligations  should  be  the  more  scmpa- 
louslv  discharged. 

Samt  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  preach  the  same 
doctrine,  but  most  judiciously  apply  their  in. 
junctions  to  the  different  modes  of  ffovemmeDt 
under  which  their  several  converts  uved.  Saint 
Peter,  who  wrote  <o  iM  $trangen   aeattered 
through  PoiiXits,  Ana,  dec  where  the  govern- 
ments  were  arbitrary,  orders  them  firot  to  oiey 
the  king  a$  oupreme.  Saint  Paul,  addressing  the 
people  of  Rome,  where  it  is' well  known  the  em- 
peror and  the  senate  did  not  always  act  in  con- 
currence, with  liis   usual  exquisite  prudence 
makes  choice  of  an  ambiguous  expression,  the 
higher  powen,  without  specifically  determinin|^ 
what  those  powers  were. 

Loyalty  is  a  cheap  quality,  where  a  good 
government  makes  a  happ^  people.  It  is  then 
an  obligation,  without  being  a  virtoe. — ^That 
every  man  should  be  obedient  to  the  existing^ 
powers,  is  a  very  easj  injunction  to  us,  who  are 
living  under  the  mildest  government,  and  the 
most  virtuous  king.  When  Paul  enjoined  his 
beloved  disciple  *  to  put  the  people  in  mind  te 
be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  and  te 
obey  magistrates,* — had  the  Episcopal  Titns 
been  acting  under  the  merciful  government  of 
the  Imperial  Titus,  Paul  might  have  been  de- 
nied  any  merit  in  giving  this  authoritative  man- 
date, or  the  bishop  in  obeying  it;  it  might  have 
been  urged,  that  the  injunctions  were  accommoi. 
dated  to  a  sovereign  whose  commands  it  wonld 
be  unreasonable  to  dispute. 

The  submission  which  Saint  Paul  practised 
and  taught  was  a  trial  of  a  higher  order,  bat 
though  hard,  it  was  not  too  hard  for  his  prinm- 
pies.  To  enjoin  and  to'  practice  implicit  obe- 
dienee,  where  Nero  was  the  supreme  authority, 
furnished  him  with  a  fair  occasion  for  exhibit- 
ing his  sincerity  on  this  point— Never  let  it  be 
forgotten  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  apoetle  who  published  it,  that  Paul  chose  to' 
addkvss  his  precepts  of  civil  obedience  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  under  the  most  tyrannical 
of  all  their  tyrants.  He  commands  tfaem  to 
oubmitfor  conocience  §ake,  to  a  sovereign,  who^ 
— ^their  enemy,  Tacitus,  gives  the  relation,— 
made  the  martyrdom  of  the  Christians  his  per- 
sonal diversion ;  who  burnt  them  alive  by  night 
in  the  streets,  that  the  flames  might  light  him 
to  the  scene  of  his  licentious  pleasures. 

In  the  first  three  centuries,  till  the  Roman 
government  became  Christian,  there  is  not,  we 
believe,  an  instance  upon  record,  of  any  insur- 
rection against  legitimate  anthorityw— Tertol- 
lian,  in  his  *  Apolc^y,*  challenges  the  Pagans 
to  produce  a  single  instance  of  smlition,  in  which 
any  of  the  Christians  had  been  concerned; 
though  their  numbers  were  become  so  great,  as 
to  have  made  their  opposition  formidable,  while 
the  well-known  cruel  and  vengefhl  principle  of  ^ 
their  oppressors  would  have  rendered  it  despe-' 
rate.  Even  that  philosophical  politician  Mon- 
tesquien  acknowledged,  that  in  those  countries 
where  Christianity  had  even  imperfbctly  taken 
root,  rebellions  have  been  less  fVeqnent  than  in 
other  places. 
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Nor  did  Saint  Pftnl  indemnUV  Himself  ibr  hit 
vablio  rabmiMioD,  by  primtely  Ylllifying  the 
lawful  tyrant :  the  emperor  it  not  only  not  named, 
bat  la  not  pointed  at  There  ia  not  one  of  thoee 
aly  inuendoc,  which  the  artfhl  aobyerters  of 
etatea  know  how  to  employ,  when  they  would 
undermine  the  stability  of  law,  without  incur- 
ing  its  penalty.*— He  betrays  no  symptom  of  an 
exasperating  spirit,  larking  behind  the  shelter 
of  prudence,  and  the  screen  of  legal  seeority. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  very  short  period, 
from  the  origin  of  Christiani^  under  Augustus 
to  the  time  at  which  Saint  Fanl  wrote,  there 
were  four  successive  Roman  emperors,  each  of 
whom  was  worse  than  the  preceding,  as  if  it 
had  been  providentially  so  determine^  as  a  test 
of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  of  Christianity, 
whose  followers  never  manifested  resistance  to 
any  of  these  oppressive  maaters. 

Paul  knew  how  to  unite  a  respect  for  the 
government,  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  vices 
of  the  governor.  We  are  not  advocating  ih» 
cause  of  passive  obedience— but  it  ma^  be  fairly 
observed,  in  this  connection,  that  political  pas. 
sions  are  so  apt  to  inflame  the  whole  mind,  that 
it  is  dangerous  for  those,  who  are  prolessbnally 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion,  to  be  too  pow- 
erfully influenced  by  them. 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  government,  under 
which  Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  subsist 
When  the  ruling  powers  were  lenient  to  it,  and 
especially  when  they  afforded  it  protection,  it 
has  advanced  in  secular  prosperity,  and  exter- 
nal grandear ;  when  they  have  been  intolerant, 
its  spirit  has  received  a  fresh  internal  impulse ; 
it  has  improved  in  spiritual  vigour,  as  if  it  had 
considered  oppression  only  as  a  new  scene  for 
calling  new  graces  into  exercise. 

With  the  specific  nature  of  the  populace,  in 
all  countries,  Paul  was  well  acquainted.  He 
knew  that  till  religion  has  operated  on  their 
hearts,  they  have  but  one  character.  Of  this 
character  we  have  many  correct,  though  slight 
sketches,  in  the  New  Testament  Now  we 
hear  the  stupid  clamour  of  the  Ephesian  idola- 
ters,  vociferating,  for  two  hours,  their  one* 
phrase.  Then  we  see  that  picture  of  a  mob,  so 
exactly  alike  in  all  ages,  from  the  aproar  in  the 
|Mets  of  Ephesus,  to  the  rbts  in  the  streets  of 
Westminster ;  *  the  greater  part  knew  not  where, 
fiire  they  were  come  together.'  On  another  oe- 
oasion,  *  the  certainty  could  not  be  known  for 
the  tumult*  Then  tMir  mutable  caprice,  chang- 
ing  with  the  impulse  of  the  event,  or  of  the  mo. 
nient  When  the  viper  fastened  on  PauPs  hand, 
*  he  was  a  murderer,*  when  he  shook  it  off  un- 
hurt,  *  he  was  a  god.*t  At  Lystra  the  same  peo- 
ple who  had  offered  him  Divine  honours,  no 
sooner  heard  the  false  reports  of  the  Jews  from 
Antioch,  than  tkey  §toned  him  and  dragged  him 
eitf  of  the  city  as  a  dead  ffian.*t  It  was  the  very 
spirit  which  dicUted  the  *  Hoeanna*  of  one  day, 
and  the  *  crucify  him*  of  the  next 

Saint  Paul  well  knew  these  wayward  motions 
of  the  mob.  He  knew  also  that,  without  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  their  gregarious  habit  ^ave 
them  a  physical  force,  which  was  a  substitute 
£u  rational  strength;  and  that  this  instinctive 
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and  headlong  foUowing  the  herd,  without  reason, 
without  consistency,  makes  them  as  formidable 
by  their  aggregate  number,  as  they  are  inconsi- 
derable by  their  individual  weight  Yet,  did 
he  ever  attempt  to  turn  the  knowledge,  in  which 
he  was  so  well  versed,  to  a  political  purpose  7  Did 
he  ever  cajole  the  multitude,  as  an  engine  to 
lift  himself  into  power  or  popularity  7  Did  ha 
consider  them,  as  some  designing  orators  have 
done,  the  lowest  round  in  ambition's  ladder,  by 
which,  its  foot  fixed  in  the  dirt,  they  strive  to 
scale  the  summit  of  public  favour ;  alluring  by 
flattery  beings  they  despise,  and  paying  them 
by  promises,  which  they  know  they  shaU  never 
be  able  to  keep. 

Saint  Paal*s  love  of  order  im  an  additional 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  political  character. 
He  uses  his  influence  with  the  vulgar,  only  to 
lead  them  to  obedience.    Nor  did  he  content 
himself  with  verbal  instructions  to  obey;  ho 
seconded  them  by  a  method  the  most  practically 
efficient    Together  with  order  itself,  he  en- 
joined on  the  people  those  industrious  habits 
which  are  the  very  soul  of  order.    He  was  a 
roost  rigorous  punisher  of  idleness,  that  power- 
ful cherisher  of  insubordination  in  the  lower 
orders.    Not  to  eat  was  the  penalty  he  inflicted 
on  those  who  would  not  work.    He  commands 
the  Thessalonian  converts  *  to  correct  the  dis- 
orderly* — again  enjoining,  that  *  with  quietness 
they  work  and  eat  their  own  bread.*—*  Stirrers 
up  of  the  people*  never  command  them  to  work : 
and  though  they  promise  them  bread,  knowing 
they  shall  never  be  able  to  give  it  to  them,  yet 
they  do  not,  like  Paul,  command  them  to  eat  it 
in  peace.    By  thus  encouraging  peaceable  and 
laborious  habits,  he  was  at  once  ensuring  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  and  the  security  of  the 
state.    Are  these  exhortations,  is  this  conduct, 
any  proof  of  that  tendency  to  faction,  which  has 
been  so  oAen  charged  on  the  religion  of  Jesus? 
In  his  political  discretion,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  points,  Paul  imitates  his  Lord.    Jesus, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  was  extreme- 
ly cautious  of  declaring  who  he  was,  never  but 
once  owned  himself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  when 
at  last,  knowing  *  that  hia  hour  was  come,*  he 
scrupled  not  to  express  his  resentment  publicly 
against  the  Sanhedrim,  by  almost  the    only 
strong  expression  of  indignation.    Which  In- 
finite Wisdom,  clothed  in  Infinite  Meekness, 
ever  thought  fit  to  use.    Even  then,  he  said  no- 
thing  against  the  civil  governor. 

But  while  Paul  thus  proved  himself  a  firm 
supporter  of  established  authorities,  as  such,  he 
would  not  connive  at  any  formal  act  of  injastice ; 
while  he  resigned  himself  to  the  Roman  powers, 
his  lawful  judges,  he  would  not  submit  to  be 
condemned  illegally  by  the  Jews.  When  he 
appealed  to  CsBsar,  he  declared  with  a  dignified 
firmness  becoming  his  character,  that  though  he 
refused  not  to  die,  he  would  be  tried  by  the 
rightful  judicature. 

if  it  he  objected,  that,  in  a  single  instance,  he 
sharply  rebuked  Ananias  for  violating  the  (aw, 
by  commanding  him  to  be  punished  unjustly ; 
he  immediately  cleared  himself  from  the  charge 
of  contumaejr,  by  declaring  *  he  knew  not  that 
it  was  the  HSgh  Priest  ;*  and  instantly  took  oc- 
easioQ  to  extract  a  maxim  of  obedience  from  his 
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own  error ;  and  to  render  it  more  impreasiTe 
sanctioned  it  by  Scriptural  authoritj,  It  ia  tDrit- 
te%  thou  sh&it  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people.'* 

It  must  have  been  obTiouato  hia  Pagran  judges, 
that  he  never  interfbred  with  their  rights,  or 
even  animadverted  on  their  corruptions.  His 
real  crime  in  their  eyes,  was,  not  his  intermed* 
dlinar  with  government,  but  his  converting  the 
peo^e. '  It  was  by  exposing  the  impositions  of 
their  mercenary  priests,  bv  declaring  their  idol$ 
ought  not  to  he  worthippea,  that  he  inflamed  the 
magistrates;  and  they  were  irritated,  not  so 
much  as  civil  governors,  as  guardians  of  their 
religion.  He  knew  the  consequences  of  his 
persevering  fidelity,  and  like  a  true  servant  of 
the  true  God,  never  shrunk  from  them. 

To  complete  the  character  of  his  respect  to 
authorities,  he  sanctifies  loyalty,  by  connecting 
it  with  piety.  He  expressly  exhorts  the  new 
bishop  of  the  Ephesians,!  that  throoghoat  his 
Episcopal  jurisdiction,  *  prayers,  intercession, 
and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  kings  and  all 
in  authority  ;* — and  adds,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  obligation,  arising  from  the  reci- 
procal connection,  *that  subjects  may  lead  a  qaiet 
and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.* 
There  could  not  have  been  devised  a  more  pro- 
bable method  of  Insuring  allegiance ;  for  would 
it  not  be  preposterous  to  injure  or  vilify  those, 
for  whom  we  make  it  a  conscience  to  pray  1 

Yet  even  this  important  duty  may  be  over- 
estimated, when  men's  submission  to  kings  is 
considered  as  paramount  to  their  doty  to  *  an- 
other king,  one  Jesus.'  An  instance  of  this  we 
have  seen  exemplified  in  our  own  time,  though 
it  has  pleased  Almigrhty  Groodness  to  overrule  it 
to  the  happiest  results.  And  among  the  tri- 
iimphs  of  religion  which  we  have  witnessed,  it 
is  not  the  least  considerable,  that,  whereas  Ohris- 
tianity  was  originally  charged  with  a  design  to 
overturn  states  and  empires,  tos  have  seen  the 
crime  completely  turned  over  to  the  accusers ; 
we  have  seen  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Christ 
beoome  the  strenuous  subverters  of  order,  law, 
and  government. 

To  name  only  one  of  the  confederated  band : 
— ^Voltaire  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  literary 
fame  and  general  admiration,  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped, /or  his  impiety,  but  in  spite  of  it  The 
foarful  consequences  of  his  au<uLcioiis  blasphe- 
mies  were  hid  behind  those  graces  of  style,  that 
gay  wit,  those  fascinating  pleasantries,  that 
sharp,  yet  bitter  raillery,  which,  if  they  did  not 
conceal  the  turpitude,  decorated  it,  and  obtained, 
for  his  profaneness,  something  more  than  par- 
don. His  boldness  increased  with  his  impunity. 
He  carried  it  with  a  high  hand,  against  the 
whole  scheme  of  revelation ;  substituting  ridi- 
cole  for  argument,  and  assertion  for  fiict ;  and 
then,  reasoning  from  his  own  misrepresenta- 
tions, as  consequentially  as  if  he  had  found  the 
circumstances  he  invented. 

But  the  missile  arrows  of  his  lighter  pieces, 
barbed,  pointed,  and  envenomed,  (the  exact 
characters  of  that  slender  weapon)  proved  the 
most  destructive  in  his  warfiu-e  upon  Christi- 
anity;  and  he  could  replenish  his  exhaostless 
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quiver,  with  the  same  unparalleled  celerity  witli 
which  he  emptied  it    The  keen  sagacity  oF 
his  mind  taught  him,  that  witty  wickedness  is 
of  all  the  most  successful.    Argumentative  im- 
piety hurts  but  fow,  -and  generally  those  who 
were  hurt  before.    Besides  it  requires  in  the 
reader  a  talent,  or  at  least  a  taste,  congenial 
with  the  writer ;  in  this  idle  age  it  requires  also 
the  rare    quality  of  patient  investigation;  a 
quality  not  to  be  generally  expected,  when  oar 
reading  has  become  almost  ais  dissipated  as  our 
pleasures,  and  as  frivolous  as  our  conversation. 

For  though  Voltaire  contrived  to  make  every 
department  of  literature  the  medium  of  oorrap. 
tion;  though  the  most  unpromising  and  least 
suspected  vehicles  were  pressed  into  the  service 
to  assist  bis  ruling  purpose ;  yet  historical  false- 
hoods  might  be  refilled  by  adverting  to  purer 
sources,  unfair  citations  might  be  contradicted, 
b^  refering  to  the  originals.  The  popular  en- 
gme  of  mischief  is  not  the  art  of  reasoning,  but 
the  art  of  raillery.  The  danger  lies  not  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  false,  so  much  as 
in  the  talent  which  aims'to  make  what  is  tme, 
ridiculous ;  not  so  much  in  attacking,  as  in  mis- 
stating, not  in  inverting,  but  in  discolouring. 

Metaphysical  mischief  is  tedious  to  the  tri. 
fling,  and  dull  to  the  lively.  Who  now  reads 
the  'Leviathan  7*  Who  has  not  read  Candide? 
*  Political  Justice,*  a  more  recent  work,  sab- 
versive  of  all  religious  and  social  order,  was  loo 
ponderous  to  be  popular,  and  too  dry  to  answer 
the  end  of  general  corruption.  But  when  the 
substance,  by  that  chemical  process  well  known 
to  the  preparers  of  poison,  was  rubbed  down  into 
an  amusing  novel,  then  it  began  to  operate;  the 
vehicle,  though  made  pleasant,  did  not  lossen 
the  deleterious  quality. 

In  Voltaire,  a  sentiment  that  cut  op  hope  bj 
the  roots  was  compressed  into  a  phrase  as  short 
as  the  motto  of  a  ring,  and  as  sparkling  as  the 
brilliants  which  encompass  it  Every  one  can 
repeat  an  epigram,  and  even  they  who  cannot 
understand,  can  circulate  it  The  fashionable 
laughed  before  they  had  time  to  think;  the 
dread  of  not  being  supposed  to  have  read,  what 
all  were  reading,  stimulated  those  who  read,  in 
order  that  the^r  might  talk.  Little  wits  came 
to  sharpen  their  weapons  at  the  for^  of  this 
Philistine,  or  to  steal  small  arms  from  his  arsenal. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  not  forgotten 
the  time  when  it  was  a  sort  of  modish  compe- 
tition  who  could  first  produce  proof  that  they 
had  received  the  newest  pamphlet  from  Forney, 
by  quoting  from  it ;  and  they  were  gratified  lo 
find  that  ue  attributes  of  intelligence  and  good 
taste  were  appended  to  their  gay  studies.  Others 
indulged  with  a  sort  of  foarful  delight,  in  the 
perilous  pleasure.  Even  those  who  ooold  not 
read,  without  indignation,  did  not  wait,  without 
impatience.  ESach  successive  work,  like  the 
book  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  'so  sweet  in  the 
mouth,*  that  they  forgot  to  anticipate  the  bitter- 
ness of  digestion.  Or,  to  borrow  a  more  awful 
illustration  from  the  same  divine  source,  *  A 
star  fell  from  heaven  on  the  waters,  burning 
like  a  lamp,  and  the  star  was  called  Wormwood ; 
and  many  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  were 
made  bitter.'  That  bright  genius,  which  mij^ht 
have  illuminated  the  world,  became  a  deetmctne 
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flame,  and,  like  the  bnrninj^  brand  thrown  by 
the  Roman  soldier  into  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
carried  oonflag^ration  into  tlie  Sanctuary. 

At  lengrth,  happily  for  rescuing  the  principles, 
but  most  injuriously  for  the  peace  and  safety  of 
society,  the  polished  courtier  became  a  furious 
anarchist  The  idol  of  monarchical  France,  the 
equalized  associate  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Ber. 
lin,  changed  his  political  note ,  the  parasite  of 
princes,  and  the  despot  of  literature,  sounded  the 
trumpet  of  Jacobinism.  The  political  and  mo. 
ral  World  shook  to  their  foundation.  Earth  be- 
low  trembled.  Heaven  above  threatened.  All 
was  insecurity.  Order  seemed  reverting  to  ori- 
ffinal  chaos.  The  alarm  was  given.  Britain 
first  awoke,  roused  by  the  warning  voice  of 
Burke.  Enthusiasm  was  converted  into  detests- 
tion.  The  horror  which  ought  to  have  been  ex. 
cited  by  his  impiety  was  reserved  for  his  demo- 
cracy. But  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  sub- 
vert thrones  with  the  same  impunity  with  which 
be  had  laboured  to  demolish  altars.  He  ffave, 
indeed,  the  same  impulse  to  sedition,  which  he 
had  long  given  to  infidelity,  and  by  his  own  ac- 
tivity increased  the  velocity  of  both.  The  public 
feeling  was  all  alive,  and  his  political  principles 
justly  brought  on  bis  name  that  reprobation 
which  had  been  long  due  to  his  blasphemies,  but 
which  his  blasphemies  had  failed  to  excite. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  spared  him 
to  extreme  old  age,  that  by  adding  one  crime 
more  to  his  long  catalogue,  his  political  outrages 
inight  counteract  his  moral  mischiefs.  But  his 
wisdom  seems  to  have  been  equally  shortsighted 
in  both  his  projects.  While  the  consequences 
of  his  designs  against  the  governments  of  the 
world,  probably  outran  his  intentions,  his  scheme 
ibr  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  and  for  the 
obliteration  of  the  very  name  of  its  author,  fell 
short  of  it  Peace,  law,  and  order  are  restored 
to  the  desolated  nations.  Kings  are  reinstated 
on  their  rightful  thrones,  and  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  kings,  it  b  hoped,  are  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance. 

The  abilities  of  uiis  powerful  but  pemicious 

Eenios,  were  not  more  extraordinary  than  their 
eadlong,  yet  diversified  course.  His  talents 
took  their  bent  from  the  turn  of  the  age  in  which 
he  was  cast  His  genius  was  his  own,  but  its 
determination  was  given  fVom  without  He 
gave  impressions  as  forcibly,  as  he  yielded  to 
them  suddenly.  It  was  action  and  reaction.  He 
lighted  on  the  period,  in  which,  of  all  others,  he 
was  born  to  produce  the  most  powerful  sensa- 
tion. The  public  temper  was  agitated ;  he  help> 
ed  on  the  crisis.  Revolt  was  ripening ;  he  ma- 
tured it  Circumstances  suggested  his  theories ; 
his  theories  influenced  circumstances.  He  was 
inebriated  with  flattery,  and  mad  with  success ; 
but  his  delirious  vanity  defeated  its  own  ends ; 
in  his  greediness  for  instant  adoration  he  ne- 
glected to  take  future  fame  into  his  bold  but 
brief  account 

*  Vaultinf  ambition  overlef  p'd  itselft 
And  fUl  on  t'otber  lide.' 


CHAP.  XVII. 

St.  PauP$  gUetUion  to  Inferior  Coneemo.       I 
Vol.  U.       .  84* 


It  is  one  great  advantage  of  epistolary  writing 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  com- 
position, but  admits  of  every  diversity  of  misoel- 
laoeous  matter.  Topics  which  might  be  thought 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Treatise,  or  mconsis- 
tent  with  the  solemnity  of  a  Sermon,  or  the  gra- 
vity of  a  Dissertation,  find  their  proper  place  in 
a  letter.  Details  of  which  ar^  not  of  the  first  im- 
portance,  may  yet  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  re- 
quire notice  or  animadversion. 

The  epistolary  form  has  also  other  advan- 
tages ;  it  not  only  admits  of  a  variety  of  sobjects, 
but  of  the  most  abrupt  transition,  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  however  dissimilar.  It  reqidret 
not  the  connecting  links  of  argumentative  com- 
position, nor  the  regularity  of  historical,  nor  the 
uniformity  of  ethical ;  nor  the  method  and  ar- 
rangement of  each  and  of  all  these.  The  free 
mind,  unfettered  by  critical  rules,  expatiates  at 
will,  soars  or  sinks,  skims  or  dives,  as  the  objects 
of  its  attention  may  be  elevated  Or  depressed, 
profound  or  superficial. 

Of  the  character  of  this  species  of  writing,  the 
authors  of  epistles  of  the  New  Testsment  have 
most  judiciously  availed  themselves.  Saint  Paul, 
especially,  has  taken  all  due  advantage  of  the 
latitude  it  allows.  His  epistles,  though  they 
contain  the  most  profound  reasoning,  and  on  tbia 
most  important  subjects  on  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  be  engaged,  are  not,  exclusively,  regu- 
lar discussions  of  any  set  topics ;  though  they 
breathe  strains  of  devotion  almost  angelic,  yet 
do  they  also  frequently  stoop  to  the  concerns  of 
ordinary  life :  partaking,  as  occasion  requires, 
of  all  that  familiarity,  versatility,  and  ease,  which 
this  species  of  writing  authorizes.  Yet  though 
occasional  topics  and  incidental  circumstancea 
are  introduced,  each  epistle  has  some  particular 
drif^  tends  to  some  determined  point,  and, 
amidst  frequent  digressions,  still  maintains  a 
consistency  with  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  Scripture ;  the  method  being 
sometimes  conoesled,  and  the  chain  <»f  argu- 
ment '  not  obvious,  the  closest  attention  is  re- 
quired, and  the  reader,  while  he  ma^  be  gather- 
ing much  solid  instruction,  reproof  or  consola- 
tion, from  scattered  sentences,  and  independent 
axioms,  will  not,  without  much  application  of 
mind,  embrace  the  general  argument 

Amidst,  however,  all  the  higher  parte  of  spi- 
ritual  instruction ;  amidst  all  the  solidity  of  deep 
practical  admonition,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  author  has  omitted 
to  inculcate  any  one  of  the  little  morals,  any  one 
even  of  what  may  be  called  those  minor  circum- 
stances, which  constitute  the  decorums  and  de- 
cencies of  life.  Nor  does  his  zeal  for  promoting 
the  greatest  actions,  ever  make  him  unmindful 
of  the  grace,  the  propriety,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  performed. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  a 

frreat  mind  that  it  can,  *  contract  as  well  as  di- 
ate  itself;'  and  we  have  it  from  one  of  the  high- 
est  human  authorities,  that  the  mind  which  can- 
not do  both  is  not  great  in  its  full  extent*  The 
minuter  shades  of  character  do  not  of  themselves 
make  up  a  valuable  person ;  they  may  be  pos- 
sessed in  perfection,  separate  from  great  excel- 

•  LordBaoon. 
Nn 
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lence.  Bat  as  that  would  be  ■  feeble  mind, 
which  should  be  oompoeed  of  inferior  qualities 
onl^,  so  that  would  be  an  imperfect  one,  in 
which  they  were  wanting.  To  all  the  strong 
lines  of  character,  Saint  ^aul  added  the  lighter 
touches,  the  graceful  filling  up  which  finish  the 
portrait 

In  a  character  which  forcibly  exhibits  all  the 
great  features  of  Christianity,  these  subordinate 
properties  do  not  only  make  up  its  completeness, 
they  give  also  an  additional  evidence  of  the  truth 
and  perfection  of  a  religion  which  makes  such 
a  provision  for  virtUe,  as  to  determine  that  no* 
thmg  which  is  right,  however  inconsiderable, 
can  be  indifierent  The  attention  to  inferior 
duties  is  a  symptom  of  a  mind  not  satisfied  with 
its  attainments,  not  so  full  of  itself,  as  to  fancy 
that  it  can  afford  to  be  negligent ;  it  is  indica- 
tive of  a  mind  humble  enough  to  be  watchful, 
because  it  is  suspicious  of  itself;  of  a  conscience 
ever  on  its  guard,  that  its  infirmities  may  not 
grow  into  vices,  nor  i^  occasional  neglects  into 
allowed  omissions.  But  it  is  chiefly  anxious, 
that  its  imperfections  may  not  be  brought  as  a 
charge  against  religion  itself;  for  may  not  its 
enemies  say,  if  he  is  neglectful  of  small  and  easy 
duties,  which  cost  little,  is  it  probable  that  he 
will  be  at  much  pains  about  such  as  are  labori- 
ous and  difficult  7  Saint  Paul  never  leaves  an 
opening  for  this  censure.  He  always  seems  to 
have  thought  small  avenues  worth  guarding, 
small  kindnesses  worth  performing,  small  negli- 
gences worth  avoiding :  and  his  constant  practi- 
cal creed  is,  that  nothing  that  is  a  sin  is  small ; 
that  nothing  that  is  right  is  insignificant  But 
Saint  Paul  was  an  accurate  master  of  moral 
proportioii.  He  took  an  exact  measure  of  the 
positive  and  relative  value  of  things.  If  he  did 
not  treat  small  objects  as  great  ones — If  he  did 
not  lifl  proprieties  into  principles,  he  by  no 
means  overlooked  them ;  he  never  wholly  neg- 
lected them.  He  graduated  the  whole  scale  of 
doctrine,  and  of  action,  of  business  and  of  opi'. 
nion,  assigning  to  every  thing  its  place  accord- 
ing to  its  worUi. 

Though  he  did  not  think  the  dissention  in  re- 
lijjlfioas  opinions  between  two  individuals,  Euo- 
diaa  and  Syntyche*  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  contentions  and  schisms  in  the  church  of 
the  Corinthians,  yet  he  thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  healed ;  and  anxiously  desired 
to  reconcile  them,  to  *  make  them  of  one  mind 
io  the  Lord.*  He  knew  that  disunion  is  not 
€d1^  nn&vonrable  to  the  piety  of  the  persons  at 
variance,  but  thai,  while  it  Ratifies  the  enemies, 
it  injures  the  cause  of  religion. 

But  if  he  gives  their  due  importance  to  infe- 
rior, though  necessary  duties,  he  draws  a  still 
nicer  linem  regard  to  matters  in  themselves  in- 
diffisrent  The  eaters  of  herbs  and  the  eaters 
of  flesh  are  alike,  in  his  estimation,  as  to  the 
act ;  but  when  the  indulgence  in  the  latter  be- 
comes a  temptation  to  an  undecided  believer, 
then,  even,  this  trifling  concession  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  indifierenoe.  It  became  tlien  a  just 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  which 
perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity 
ofenfiircing. 

*nuUiipiaiM,eii.iv. 


He  knew  that  there  were  persoitB  who  prolefls 
to  have  made  a  great  proficiency  in  piety,  who 
are  not  defective  in  point  of  cheap  attainment^ 
but  art  defective  in  the  more  difficult  attain- 
ments which  involve  self-denial ;  persons  wIkh 
though  very  spiritual  in  their  conversation,  are 
somewhat  selfish  in  their  habits ;  who  talk  mach 
of  faith,  and  yet  decline  the  smallest  sacrifice 
of  ease ;  who  profess  to  do  all  for  Christ,  but  do 
little  for  his  poor  members.  He  wished  to  see  a 
high  profession  always  accompanied  with  a  cor- 
responding practice.  The  Israelites,  who  were 
so  forward  to  exclaim,  *  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  as  we  will  do,'  went  and  made  them 
a  golden  calf. 

In  the  mind  of  our  apostle,  all  is  consistsnt. 
He  that  said,  *  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  yoa 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,*  said  also,  let  att 
thinga  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  Right 
things  must  be  done  in  a  right  manner.  This 
simple  precept  indicates  the  soberness  of  PauFa 
mind.  An  enthusiast  has  seldom  much  dislike 
to  disorderly  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
generally  a  soverei|rn  contempt  for  small  points, 
indeed  for  every  thing  which  does  not  exdusive- 
ly  tend  to  advance  the  one  object,  whatever  that 
may  be,  which  is  nearest  his  heart 

Saint  Paul  sometimes  appends  small  objects 
to  great  ones,  thus  increasing  their  importance 
by  their  position.  Immediately  after  giving 
his  exquisite  portrait  of  charity,*  he  goes  at 
once  to  recommend  and  enforce,  by  powerful 
illustrations,  certain  proprieties  of  behaviour  in 
the  public  congregations. — Knowing  the  readi- 
ness of  the  world  to  catch  at  the  slightest  irre- 
gularity in  religious  professors,  he  puts  them 
on  their  guard  *  not  to  let  their  good  be  evil 
spoken  of;*  but  wishes  that  they  might  acquit 
themselves  unexceptionably  as  to  manner,  in 
things  which  were  already  right  as  to  the 
matter. 

From  the  high  duties  of  Episcopal  dignity,  he 
stoops  to  the  concerns  of  individuals  of  the  most 
de^rraded  condition.  From  the  most  important 
points  of  moral  action  in  women,  he  descends  to 
the  very  minutia  of  their  apparel.  This  indi- 
cates how  well  aware  he  was,  that  every  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety  in  personal  adornment, 
is  an  implication  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  If 
this  seemingly  inferior  concern  was  not  judged 
to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  an  inspired  apostle, 
surely  it  ought  not  to  be  unworthy  the  regard 
of  ray  fair  countrywomen. 

One  might  have  suspected,  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  that  the  heavy  load  of  cares,  and  sorrows, 
and  persecutions ;  with  the  addition  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
complicated,  might  have  excused  him  from  at- 
tending  minutely  to  an  object  so  inconsiderable, 
as  the  concerns  of  a  poor  run-away  slave,  *  the 
son  of  his  bonds.* 

Yet  this  once  guilty,  but  now  penitent  ser- 
vant,  he  condescends  to  make  the  excluaive  sub- 
ject of  a  letter  to  his  late  master.t  This  applica- 
tion to  Philemon,  in  behalf  of  Onesimus,  is  a 
model  in  its  kind ;  sincere,  polite,  tenderly  af- 
foctionate  to  the  convicted  offender ;  strong,  yet 
respectfully  kind  to  his  friend.    In  point  of  ele- 

*  1  Corinthians,  ch.  xiii.  and  xiv. 
t  Epistle  to  PbileiDon. 
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gance  and  delicacy,  in  eYery  excellence  of  com. 
position,  it  may  vie  with  any  epistle  of  antiquity  ; 
and  is  certainly  far  superior,  in  ingenuity,  feel, 
ing,  warmth,  and  argument,  to  the  admired  let- 
ter of  Pliny,  in  recommendation  of  bis  friend 
Arrianus  Maturius. 

There  are  people  who  sometimes  forgive  the 
piety  of  a  man,  in  consideration  of  his  influence, 
his  reputation,  his  talents,  or  some  other  agree- 
able quality  connected  with  it — Grenius  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for 
religion ;  and  wit  has  been  known  to  obtain  the 
forgiveness  of  the  gay,  for  the  strict  principles 
of  the  grave.  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of 
two  persons,  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of 
Christian  friendship,  who  acted  on  other  grounds. 
Philemon  was  not  ashamed  of  his  pious  friend 
Paul,  though  a  prisoner ;  nor  was  Paul  ashamed 
of  Onesimus,  though  a  servant 

In  urging  his  request  on  his  friend,  the  apos- 
tie  does  not  adopt  the  corrupt  practice  of  too 
many,  who,  in  order  to  put  the  person  addressed 
in  ^ood  humour,  preface  their  petition  by  flat- 
termg  him  on  some  point,  where,  perhaps,  he 
least  deserves  it  Paul,  notwithstanding  he 
would  have  reprobated  such  insincerity,  yet 
thought  it  fair  to  remind  Philemon  of  his  high 
principles;  thus  indirectly  to  furnish  him  with 
&  standard  to  which  he  expected  his  friend  would 
act  up. 

He  then  proceeds  to  press  his  suit,  with  all 
the  variety  of  argument  and  persuasion  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  master.  His  earnestness  of 
entreaty,  for  so  inconsiderable  an  object,  con- 
veys a  lesson  to  ministers  and  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies, that  there  is  no  human  being  so  low  as  to 
be  beneath  tlieir  kindness ;  no  offender  so  great 
as  to  oe  beyond  their  hope. 

He  had  opened  bis  reqigest  with  a  motive  the 
most  calculated  to  touch  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
friend — that  ke  always  made  mention  of  him  im 
Me  prayere.  This  tender  plea  he  follows  up 
with  the  affectionate  commendation  of  his  Chris, 
tian  virtue,  that  the  friend  he  was  beseeching 
abounded  in  love  andfaith^  not  only '  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  hvUtoaU  satnU.* 

AiiBr  this  soothing  address,  he  urges  his 
claims  to  the  boon  he  was  about  to  ask ;  in  doing 
which,  though  he  had  been  always  mindful  of 
the  dignity  of  his  Apostleship,  he  chose  rather 
to  sink  this  consideration  in  the  more  tender 
pleas  of  affection  to  his  friend,  and  the  distress- 
ed state  of  the  person  for  whom  he  petitioned. 
*  Paul  the  aged,  and  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,* 
were  touching  and  powerful  motives :  but  what 
was  likely  to  penetrate  a  generous  mind,  was, 
that  the  aged  and  imprisoned  Paul,  in  sending 
back  the  penitent  servant  to  his  own  master, 
and  depriving  himself  of  his  attendance,  was  at 
once  perfbrming  an  act  of  justice  and  of  self^de- 
nial.  He  would  not  detain  him  from  his  rightful 
owner,  though  he  was  so  great  a  comfort  to  him- 
self  in  his  forlorn  confinement  It  was  also  a 
fbie  occasion  of  pressing  on  Onesimus,  that  the 
return  to  his  dnty  would  be  the  surest  evidence 
of  his  conversion. 

Thus  anxiously,  for  an  ofibnding  slave,  does 
he  seek  to  touch  every  sprin^^  of  pitjr  in  the 
heart  of  hie  friend,  who  wonld  imagine  that 
the  maiif  who  thus  labours  in  the  cause  of  so  ob- 


scure  an  individual,  had  the  superintendenee  of 
all  the  christian  churches  in  the  world  1 

Bi^t,  with  Paul,  rectitude  is  always  the  pre- 
vailing principle.  His  zeal  for  his  convert  never 
makes  him  lose  sight  of  the  duty  of  restitution. 
Destitute,  and  a  prisoner  himself^  he  offers  to 
make  good  the  loss  which  Philemon  might  have 
sustained  by  his  servant's  misconduct  He  can- 
didly reminds  him,  however,  how  much  the  spi- 
ritual  obligations  of  Philemon  (his  convert  also) 
exceeded  in  value  the  debt  due  to  him  from 
Onesimus ;  though  he  refuses  to  avail  himself 
of  the  plea.  Thy  servant  perhaps  owes  thee  a 
paltry  sum  of  money — thou  owett  me  thine  own 
eelf. 

With  his  characteristic  disinterestedness,  he 
not  only  thus  pathetically  pleads  for  him  who 
was  to  receive  the  good,  but  for  him  who  was  to 
do  it;  as  if  he  had  said — Give  me  ground  to  re- 
joice in  this  evidence  of  thy  christian  benevo- 
lence. He  farther  stimulates  him  to  this  act  of 
charity,  by  declaring  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  obedience  ;  thus  encouraging  him  to  the  du- 
ty, by  intimating  the  certainty  of  his  compli- 
ance. An  additional  lesson isgiven  to  religious 
professors,  not  only  that  their  being  Christians 
includes  their  being  charitable,  but. that  no  act 
of  charity  should  infringe  on  the  rights  of  jus- 
tice. 

We  conclude,  by  remarking  on  the  union  of 
judgment  and  kindness  in  Saint  Paul's  condnct 
respecting  Onesimus.  Ho  sends  him  back  to 
Philemon  at  Colosse,  as  a  proof,  on  the  part  of 
Onesimus,  of  penitent  humility,  and,  on  the  part 
of  Paul,  of- impartial  equity.  At  the  same  time, 
he  more  than  takes  away  his  disgrace,  by  ho- 
nouring him  with  the  office,  in  conjunction  with 
Tychicus,  of  being  the  bearer  of  his  public 
epistle  to  the  Colossian  church.  He  confers  on 
him  the  fiirther  honour  of  naming  him,  in  the 
body  of  his  epistle,  as  a  faitJiful  and  beloved 
brother. 

How  different  is  this,  modest  and  rational  re- 
port by  an  inspired  apoetlo,  of  a  penitent  crimi- 
nal, a  convert  of  his  own ;  one  who  had  survived 
his  crimes  long  enough  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance  by  the  reformation  of  his  life; 
— how  different  is  this  sobvr  narrative  by  a  wri- 
ter  who  considered  restitution  as  a  part  of  re- 
pentance,  and  humility  as  an  evidence  of  faith, 
from  those  too  sanguine  reports  which  are  now 
so  frequently  issuing  from  the  press,  of  cilnii- 
nals  brought  to  execution  for  violating  all  the 
laws  of  God  an^  man  ! 

The  Gospel  presents  us  but  with  one  such  in- 
stance; an  instance  which  is  too  often  pressed 
into  a  service  where  it  has  nothing  to  oo ;  yet 
we  far  more  frequently  see  the  example  of  the 
penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  brought  forward  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  nave  been  no- 
torious offenders,  than  that  of  Onesimus;  though 
the  latter  is  of  general  application,  and  the  for- 
mer is  inapplicable  to  criminals  in  a  Christian 
countrj;  for  the  dying  malefjictor  embraced 
Christianity  the  moment  it  was  presented  to 
him.  This  solitary  instance,  however,  no  more 
offers  a  justification  than  an  example  of  fanati- 
cal fervours ;  for  if  it  exhibite  a  lively  faith,  it 
exhibite  also  deeo  penitence,  humility,  and  self- 
condemnation.    Nor  does  the  just  oonfidenee 
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of  the  expiring  criminal  in  the  Redeemer's  pow- 
er, twell  him  into  that  bloated  anorance,  of 
which  we  hear  in  eome  late  conTcrts. 

For  in  the  tracts  to  which  we  allude,  we  hear 
not  only  of  one,  but  of  many,  holy  highwaymen, 
trimphant  malefactors,  joyful  murderers !  True, 
inileed,  it  is,  that  good  men  on  earth  rejoice 
with  the  angels  in  heaven,  over  even  one  sinner 
that  repenteth.  We  wonld  hope  many  of  these 
were  penitents;  bnt  as  there  was  no  space 
mnted,  as  in  the  case  of  Onesimus,  to  prove 
tiieir  sincerity,  we  should  be  glad  to  see,  in  these 
statements,  more  contrition  and  less  rapture. 
May  not  young  delinquents  be  encouraged  to 
go  on  from  crime  to  crime,  fteling  themselves 
secure  of  heaven  at  last,  when  they  see,  from 
this  incautious  charity,  that  assurance  of  ac 
oeptance,  wliich  is  so  frequently  withheld  from 
the  close  of  a. life  of  persevering  holiness,  grant- 
ed to  the  most  hardened  perpetrators  of  the  most 
atrocious  crime? 

As  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  baskets  of 
the  hawkers  have  tkU  year  abounded  in  these 
danger9us,  though  doubtless  well-meant  tractf, 
may  not  the  lower  class  in  general,  and  our 
servants  in  particular,  be  encouraged  to  look 
for  a  happy  termination  of  life,  not  so  much  to 
the  dying  bed  of  the  exemplary  Christian  as  to 
the  fpnus  of  the  gallows  7  A  few  exceptions 
might  be  mentioned,  honourable  to  the  prudence, 
as  well  as  to  the  piety,  of  the  writers  of  some  of 
these  Uttle  narratives. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
Saint  Paul  on  the  Retmrrtetion. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  so 
dark  were  the  notices  of  a  state  beyond  the 
grave,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  men  were  little  in- 
clined to  give  up  the  pleasures  and  interest  of 
one  world,  of  which  they  were  in  actual  posses- 
sion, for  the  possibility  of  another,  doubtful  at 
best,  and  too  indistinct  for  hope,  too  uncertain 
for  comfort 

If  a  state  of  futnM  happiness  was  believed,  or 
rather  ruessed  at,  by  a  few  of  those  who  bad 
not  the  liprht  of  revelation,  no  nation  on  earth 
believed  it,  no  public  religion  in  the  world 
taofrht  it  This  single  truth,  then,  firmly  esta. 
y  ,  blisned,  not  only  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  but 
by  his  actual  resurrection  fhim  the  dead,  pro- 
^  duced  a  total  revolution  in  the  condition  of  man. 
It  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  conduct ;  infused 
a  new  vitality  into  his  existence.  Faith  became 
to  man  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast 
This  anchorage  enables  him  to  ride  out  the 
blackest  storms ;  and  though  he  must  still  work 
out  his  passage,  the  haven  is  near,  and  the  de- 
liverance certain,  *  while  he  keeps  his  eye  to  the 
star,  and  his  hand  to  the  stern.* 

The  value  and  importance,  then,  of  this  doc- 
trine, seems  to  have  made  it  an  especial  object 
of  Divine  care.  Founded  on  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  perhaps  it  may 
have  afibrded  one  reason,  why  the  long-suffer- 
ing of  God  permitted  Jerusalem  to  stand  near 
half  a  century  after  this  last  event  had  taken 


place.  By  this  delay,  not  only  the  inhabitanto 
of  that  city,  but  the  multitudes  who  anfeually^ 
resorted  thither,  could  gain  full  leisure  to  e^ 
amine  into  its  truth.  Had  the  destruction  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  crime  which  caused 
it,  occasion  might  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Rabbies  for  asserting,  that  a  truth  could  not 
now  be  authenticated,  which  was  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  Nor  would  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  have  scrupled  any  subordination  to  discre- 
dit his  pretensions,  even  though  at  the  expense 
of  a  doctrine,  which  involved  the  happiness  of 
worlds  unborn. 

Jerusalem,  however,  survived  for  a  time,  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  established 
for  ever.  And  now,  had  it  been  a  doctrine  of 
any  ordinary  import,  as  Saint  Paul  was  not 
writing  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  truths  of 
Christianitv,  but  to  Christian  converts,  it  might 
have  been  less  his  object  to  pn^xmnd  it  degmaU- 
cally,  than  to  develope  and  expand  it ;  being  a 
thing  previously  known,  acknowledged,  and  re- 
ceived. In  writing  a  letter,  when  we  allude  to 
facts  already  notorious,  we  do  not  think  our  no- 
tices the  less  acceptable,  because  we  do  not  re- 
peat intelligence  already  popular;  while  we 
content  ourselves  with  drawing  inferences  from 
it,  making  observations  upon  it,  or  allusions  to 
it  The  reader,  having  m  view  the  same  ob- 
ject with  the  writer,  would  catch  at  intimations^ 
seize  on  aliusions,  and  fill  up  the  implied  mean- 
ing. 

Such,  however,  was  not  Saint  Paul's  conduct 
with  respect  to  this  doctrine.  There  were  in- 
deed, it  should  seem,  among  his  converts,  many 
sceptical  Jews,  infected  wiUi  the  philosophiainr 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  schools,  and  who  doubted, 
what  these  last  derided,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  Consequently^upon  every  account,  Saint 
Paul  is  found  to  give  it  a  peculiar  prominence, 
end  on  all  occasions  to  bestow  upon  it  more  ar- 
gument and  illustration,  than  on  most  other 
tenets  of  the  new  feith. 

There  is  no  profession,  no  class  of  men,  whe- 
ther Jew  or  Gentile,  before  whom  Paul  was  not 
ready  to  be  examined  on  this  subject,  and  was 
not  prompt  to  give  the  most  decided  testimony. 
Uniformly  he  felt  the  strength  of  evidence  on 
his  side ;  uniformly  he  appealed  to  the  resur- 
rection (rf*  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  foot  established  on 
the  most  solid  basis,— a  fact,  not  first  propagated 
in  distant  countries,  where  the  facili^  of  impo- 
sition would  have  been  greater ;  not  at  a  distant 
period  of  time,  when  the  same  objection  against 
it  might  have  been  made ;  but  on  the  very  spot 
where  it  occurred,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  oc- 
currence. 

In  his  writings,  also,  the  same  confidence,  the 
SUDS  urgency  appears.  He  always  adverts  to 
this  tenet,  as  to  the  main  hince  on  which  the 
whole  of  Christianity  turns.  The  more  reason- 
ing oppugners  of  the  faith  thought,  that  if  this 
doctrine  could  be  got  rid  of,  either  by  argument 
or  ridicule,  it  would  subvert  the  whole  fiU>ric  of 
Christianity.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  only  aentiiU 
proof  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  an  opinion  which,  indeed,  many  of 
them  profeissed  to  entertain,  though  they  would 
not  be  indebted  to  this  doctrine  for  its  proof. 
The  more,  however,  they  oppugned,  the  moie 
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lie  withstood ;  and  of  to  high  importanoe  did  he 
repreaent  it,  that  he  even  makes  *  believing  in 
the  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Jesas  from  the 
dead/  to  be  a  principal  condition  of  lalvation. 

We  most  not  judre  of  the  inspired  Saint 
Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesos  Christ,  by  the  skme 
canons  of  criticism,  by  which  we.  pronounce 
judgment  on  other  writers.  Notwithstanding 
the  elevation  of  his  genius,  his  hand  was  in  a 
great  measure  held,  by  the  nature  of  his  subject 
and  his  character,  from  the  display  of  his  talents 
as  an  author.  From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  energy  of  his  mind,  we  infer,  that  he 
possessed  an  imagination  pdouliarly  bright 
That  he  subdued,  instead  of  indulging,  this  fa- 
culty, adds  worth  to  his  character,  dignity  to  his 
writing,  and  confirmation  to  the  truth.  To 
suppress  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  imagination, 
b  one  sacrifice  more,  which  a  pious  writer 
Inakes  to  Grod.  Independently  of  that  inspira- 
tion which  ffuided  him,  his  severe  judgment 
would  show  oim,  that  the  topics  of  which  he 
treated  were  of  too  high  and  holy  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit the  indulgence  of  a  faculty  rather  calculated 
4o  excite  admiration  than  to  convey  instruction. 

In  considering  his  general  style  of  composi- 
tion,  we  are  not  to  look  after  the  choice  of  words, 
so  much  as  to  the  mind,  and  spirit,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  writer.  If,  however,  we  venture  to 
select  any  one  part  of  Saint  Paul's  writings,  to 
serve  as  an  exception  to  this  remark,  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  more  splendid  combination  of  excellences 
than  almost  any  other  in  his  whole  works,  we 
should  adduce  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  f&Uy 
propounds  the  article  in  question.  As  our  Lord's 
discourse,  in  the  twenty-fiAh  chapter  of  Matthew, 
is  the  only  explicit  description  of  the  last  judg- 
ment ;  and  Saint  John's  vision,  at  the  close  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  only  distinct  view  given 
us  of  tile  heavenly  glory ;  so  this  is  the  onJIy 
graphical  representation  which  Scripture  has 
presented  to  us  of  this  most  important  and  con- 
solatory doctrine,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  subject  of  this  fifteenth  chapteiv  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it ; 
it  is  interposed  between  matter  quite  irrelevant 
to  it,  forming  a  complete  episode.  As  a  com- 
position, it  stands  unrivalled  for  the  unspeaka- 
ble importance  of  itq  matter,  its  deep  reasoning, 
and  lofty  imagery.  Saint  Paul  sometimes  leaves 
it  to  others  to  beat  out  his  massy  thoughts  into 
all  the  expansion  of  which  they  are  so  suscepti- 
ble. His  eloquence,  indeed,  usually  consists 
more  in  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiment  than  in 
the  splendour  of  the  language.  Here  both  are 
equally  conspicuous.  Here  his  genius  breaks 
out  in  its  fiill  force :  here  his  mind  lights  upon 
a  subject  which  calls  out  all  its  powers  ^  and 
the  subject  finds  a  writer  worthy  of  itself;  It 
furnishes  a  sucfwssion  of  almost  every  object 
that  is  grand  in  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
world.  A  descripticm  becomes  a  picture;  an 
expostulation  assumes  the  regularity  of  a  syllo- 
gism ;  an  idea  takes  the  form  of  an  image ;  the 
writer  seems  to  be  the  spectator;  the  relator 
speaks  as  one  admitted  within  the  veil. 

According  to  his  usual  practice  of  appealing 
to  facts,  a^  a  substratum  on  which  to  build  his 
reasoning;  he  produces  a  regular  statement,  tn 


their  order  of  socoessioa,  of  the  difTniiyi  times 
at  which  Jesus  appeared  after  his  death,  authen- 
ticated by  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the 
disciples  themselves,  by  whom  he  was  seen  in- 
dividually, as  well  as  in  great  bodies.  The 
evidence  he  corroborates  by  his  own  personal 
testimony  at  bis  conversion ;  an  evidence  which 
he  produces  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  self- 
absement 

So  important,  he  proceeds,  was  it  to  settle 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  that  if  it  were  not 
trpe,  all  their  hopes  fell  to  the  ground.  To  in- 
sist on  this  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel,  was 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  whole  by  a  part.  It 
was  the  consum^atbn  of  the  validity  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ  Without  this  finishing  circum- 
stance, what  proof  could  his  followers  adduce, 
that  his  atonement  was  accepted ;  that  his  media- 
tion was  ascertained ;  that  his  intercession  would 
be  available ;  that  his  final  judgment  would  take 
place ;  that  because  He  was  risen^  they  should 
rise  also !  It  was  not  one  thing,  it  was  every 
thing.  It  was  putting  the  seal  to  a  testament, 
which,  without  it,  would  not  have  been  authen- 
tic. It  involved  a  whole  train  of  the  most  awful 
consequences.  Such  a  chain  of  inferences  would 
be  destroyed  b^  this  broken  link,  as  nothing 
could  repair,  tn  short,  it  amounted  to  this  tre- 
mendous conclusion:  *  Those  who  have  &llen 
asleep  in  Christ  have  perished.*  You  wftd  live 
in  the  hope  of  the  redemption  wrought  for  yon, 
*  are  yet  in  your  sins.'  If  Jesus  remains  under 
the  power  of  death,  how  shall  we  be  delivered 
firom*the  power  of  sin  7  If  the  doctrine  be  false, 
then  is  my  preaching  a  delusion,  and  your  faith 
a  nullity.  He  adds,  that  they  who  were  now 
the  happiest  of  men,  in  their  assured  hope  of 
eternal  life,  would  become,  *  of  all  men  meet 
miserable;'  in  short,  as  in  another  place  he 
asks,  to  what  purpose  has  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  if  he  has  not  *  risen^  for  our  justification  ?* 

The  apostle  having  shown  himself  a  consum- 
mate master  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  by  his  r^ 
futation  of  the  absurdities  that  womd  follow  an 
assumption,  that  Christ  was  not  risen;  and 
having  cleared  the  ground  fVom  most  of  the  ob- 
jections and  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown 
m  his  way,  proceeds  to  the  positive  assertion, 
that  not  only  Christ  is  risen,  but  that  all  his 
faithful  followers  hsve  their  own  resurrection 
ascertained  by  his. — ^He  illustrates  this  truth  br 
an  apposite  allusion  to  the  custom  of  a  J^i^k 
harvest,  the  whole  of  which  wan  sanctified  by 
the  consecratioa  of  the  first-fVuits. 

In  his  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
different  properties  of  the  body  of  man,  in  its 
different  states  of  existence,  every  antithesis  is 
exact  The  body  that  is  sown  m  corruptioQ, 
dishonour,  and  weakness,  is  raised  in  incorrup- 
tioo,  glory,  and  power.— The  material  body  is 
become  spiritual. — *•  The  first  man  was  made  a 
living  soul,'  posseesing  that  natural  life  com- 
municated by  him  to  all  his  posterity;  but 
Christ  was  a  qnicking  spirit,  through  whom, 
as  from  its  source,  spiritnal  life  is  conveyed  to 
all  believers. 

If  Paul  unifimnly  makes  every  doctrine  a 
fountain  flowing  with  practical  uses,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  make  this  triumphant 
conaammatioD  of  all  doctrine  sobeervient  to  the 
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great  lM||of  holineip.  For  it  is  worthy  of  re. 
mark,  that  ia  this  very  flaee,  with  all  the  in- 
terest which  hia  argument  excites,  in  all  the 
heat  whic^  his  defence  kindles,  carried  away, 
as  he  seems  to  be,  by  his  faith  and  hia  feelings, 
•—yet,  in  his  usual  manner,  he  checks  his  career 
to  introduce  moral  maxims,  to  insinuate  holy 
cautidM.  Not  oontented  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  danger  of  corrupt  and  corrupting 
sociely  upon  his  oWn  principles,  he  strengthens 
his  argument  bji.  refering  them  to  a  Pagan  poet, 
whose  authority,  with  some  at  least,  £1  might 
think  would  be ,  more  respected  than  his  own, 
on  the  infection  of  *  evil  communications.*  He 
suggests  ironically,  as  a  pract^al  eflbct  of  the 
dislMlief  of  this  truth,"  the  propriety  of  Epicurean 
▼oluptnousness,  and  even  ventures  to  reoom. 
mend  the  utmost  indulgence  of  a  present  enjoy- 
ment, upon  the  supposition  of  a  death  whrch  is 
to  out  off  all  future  hope,  and  all  posthumous  re- 
sponsibility. 

Then  assuming  a  loftier  note,  with  an  awfully 
warning  voice,  he  proceeds  to  this  solemn  ad. 
juration—*  Awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not ; 
for  some  have  dot  the  knowledge  of  Grod.*  As 
if  he  had  said, — If  you  give  into  this  incredulity, 
Tour  practice  will  become  consonant  to  your 
belief.  Every  man  will  defbnd  his  error  when 
it  favours  his  vice.  Your  evil  habits  will  com. 
plete  fhe  corruption  of  your  faith.  If  you  find 
an  interest  in  indulging  your  mistake,  your 
next  step  wHl  be  to  thmk  it  true.  What  is 
6r8t  a  wish,  will  gradually  become  an  opinion ; 
an  opinion  will  as  naturally  become  a  groottd  of 
action ;  and  what  you  now  permit  yourself  to  do, 
yon  will  soon  become  willing  to  justify. 

He  produces,  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  be- 
lief  in  the  doctrine  in  question,  the  complacency 
of  Christians  in  suffering.  Why  did  others 
press  forward  to  martyrdom  7 — Why  did  he 
himself  expose  his  lifb  to  perpl)tual  peril  7  Why, 
but  fW>m  the  firm  persuasion,  that  as  Christ 
^^as  risen,  they  should  rise  also.  Would  not 
their  voluntary  trials  be  absurd  7  Would  it  not 
be  madness  to  embrace,  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  all  the  hardships  which  embit- 
teredjife,  all  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to 
shorten  it  He  and  his  colleagues  were  not  im- 
passable substances,  but  feeling  men,  sensible 
lo  pain,  keenly  alive  to  suflfering,  with  nerves  as 
finely  strung,  with  bodies  as  tenderly  oonsti- 
itatea,'  with  souls  as  reluctant  to  misery,  as 
others.  Tali»  away  this  grand  motive  for  'pa- 
tience, rob  them  of  this  sustaining  confidence, 
strip  them  of  this  glorious  prospect,  and  their 
ateal  wovid  lose  its  character  of  virtue,  their 
piety  its  claim  to  wisdom.  Their  perseverance 
sroold  be  fatuity.  Mighty  then  must  be  their 
motive,  powerful  indeml  their  assurance,  clear 
and  strong  their  conviction,  that  their  brief  sor- 
rows  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glories  which  ivere  insured  to  them  by  the  re- 
surrect)^ of  Christ 

Again,  he  resumes  the  task  of  repelling  the 
more  plausible  objections.  But  it  is  not  our 
business  to  follow  him  through  all  his  variety 
of  illustration,  all  his  diversified  analogy,  all  his 
consecutive  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body.  Resemblances  the  most 
distant,  substances  the  most  seemingly  divimi- 


lar  in  themselves,  are  yet  brought  together  by 
a  skill  the  •most  consummate,  by  an  aptness  the 
most  convincing.  All  the  objects  of  our  senses, 
whatever  is  familiar  to  the  sight,  or  habitual  to 
the  mind,  are  put  in  requisition — all  the  ana. 
logics  of  nature  are  ransacked — the  vegetablo, 
the  animal,  tho  terrestrial  and  the  celestial 
world,  are  brought  into  comparison ;  and  the 
whole  is  made  lo  demonstrate  the  tAith  of  this 
awful  doctrine.  Soch  a  duster  of  images,  all 
bearing  upon  one  point,  at  once  fill  the  mind, 
dilate  the  conception,  and  confirm  the  faith. 

There  is  singular  wisdom  in  the  selection  of 
these  illostrationft,  not  only  as  being  the  most 
appbsite,  but  the  most  intelligible. — They  are 
not  drawn  from  things  abstruse  or  recondite, 
but  from  objects  with*  which  all  classes  are 
equally  acquainted.  An  incidental,  but  not  un- 
important proof  of  the  universal  design  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  most  ordinary  man  is  as  conV«r» 
sant  with  the  springing  up  and  growth  of  cotu^ 
with  the  distinction  between  the  flesh  of  the 
different  animal  species,  as  the  philosopher.  He 
can  also  as  clearly  discern  the  exterior  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  luminaries  of  heaven, 
as  tke  astronomer.  Here  is  no  demand  of 
knowledge,  no  appeal  to  science. — Sight  is  the 
witness,  sense  the  arbiter  in  this  question. 

To  bestow  immortality  on  mortals,  and  to  re- 
vive  the  dead,  had  been  pronounced  by  a  heathen 
author  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  divine  power- 
To  the  bold  Pyrrhonists  therefotg^  who  might 
be  among  the  Corinthians,  and  who  sought  to 
perplex  Uie  argument  by  asking — *■  how  are  the 
dead  raised  upl — With  what  body  do  they 
come  ?*  he  answers  peremptorily,  by  refering 
them  to  the  great  resolver  of  difficulties— thi 
powsa  or  ooo,  inscribed  in  the  book  of  daily  ex- 
perience — God  giveth  it  a  body  a$  it  hath  pUaud 
him.  He  reminds  them,  that  this  divine  powef 
they  perpetually  saw  exercised  in  a  wonderful 
manner  in  the  revolution  of  seasons  in  the  re- 
susitation  of  plants  apparently  dead ;  and  in  the 
springing  up  of  corn,  which  dies  first,  in  order 
that  it  may  live.  To  that  omnipotence  which 
could  accomplish  the  one,  could  the  other  be 
difficult  7 

Who  can  pursue  without  emotion  his  rapid, 
yet  orderly  transition  from  one  portion  of  his 
subject  to  another  7  The  interest  still  rising  till 
it  closes  in  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  final 
victory  over  the  two  last  enemies,  death  and 
the  grave !. At  length  by  a  road,  in  which  de- 
viation does  not  impede  his  progress,  he  reaches 
the  grand  consummation.  Behold  I  show  yon 
a  mystery — ^we  shall  not  all  sleep— but  we  shaU- 
be  changed — in  a  moment — ^in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — at  the  last  trumpet — ^for  the  trumpet 
shall  sound — and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incor- 
ruptible— and  we  shall  all  be  changed.  It  is 
almost  profane  to  talk  of  beauties,  where  tho 
theme  is  so  transcendant ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances  in  which  amplification  adds  to 
spirit,  and  velocity  is  not  retarded  by  repetition. 
The  rythm  adds  to  the  effect,  and  soothes  the 
mind;  while  the  sentiment  elevates  it  The 
idea  was  not  newly  conceived  in  the  apostle*s 
mind ;  he  had  told  the  Thessalonians  *  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  wtlh  a  shout,  with  the 
toioe  cf  an  Archangel,  and  the  trump  of  God.* 
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His  gfrateful  spirit  does  not  fbrji^et  to  remind 
them  to  whom  the  yietory  ia  owin;,  to  whom 
the  thanks  are  due. 

In  the  solemn  close,  alighting  again  from  the 
world  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory,  he  jost  tooches 
upon  earth  to  drop  another  hrisf,  hot  most  im- 
pressive lesson — that  though  the  victory  is  ob- 
tained, thoDgh  the  last  conquests  is  achieved, 
though  Christ  is  actually  risen — all  these  tads 
accomplished,  are  not  to  dismiss  us  from  dili- 
gence, but  to  stimulate  us  to  it  They  furnish 
only  an  additional  argument  for  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.*  It  adds4inimation  to  the 
motive,  that  from  this  full  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine, they  not  otAy  believe,  but  they  know,  that 
their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

With  this  glorious  hope  what  should  arrest 
their  progress  7  With  such  a  reward  in  view — 
eternal  life,  the  purchase  of  their  risen  Saviour, 
he  at  once  provides  them  with  the  most  effectual 
■pur  to  diligence,  with  the  only  powerful  sap- 
port  under  the  sorrows  of  lifb,  with  the  only  in- 
fallible antidote  against  the  fear  of  death. 

To  conclude,  this  blessed  apostle  never  fails, 
where  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  consolation 
as  well  as  of  instruction,  to  deduce  both  from  the 
same  premises.  What  affectionate  Christian 
will  not  here  revert,  with  grateful  joy,  to  the 
same  writer's  cheering  address  to  the  saints  of 
another  church,  who  might  labour  under  the 
pressing  affltolion  of  the  death  of  pious  friends?* 
He  there  offers  a  new  instance,  not  only  of  his 
never.failing  rule  of  applying  the  truth  he 
preaches,  but  of  their  immediate  application  to 
the  fbeliogs  of  the  individual.  This  it  is  which 
renders  his  writings  so  personally  interesting. 
That  the  mourner  over  the  pious  dead  might 
not  *  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope,*  after 
the  declaration  that  *  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.* 
He  builds  on  this  general  principle,  the  particu- 
lar assurance,  *  Even  them  also  who  sleep  in 
Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him.* 

What  a  balm  to  the  breaking  heart !— What ! 
the  loved  companion  of  our  youth,  the  friend  of 
our  age,  the  solace  of  our  life,  with  whom  we 
took  sweet  counsel,  with  whom  we  went  to  the 
house  of  God  as  friends,  will  Christ  bring  with 
him  7  Shall  the  bliss  of  our  suspended  inter- 
course be  restored,  unalloyed  b^  the  mutual  in- 
firmities  which  here  fendered  it  imperfect,  un- 
diminished  by  the  dread  of  another  separation? 

Well  then  might  the  angel  say  to  Mary  at  the 
forsaken  tomb,  *  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  7* 
Well  might  Jesus  himself  repeat  the  question, 

*  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  7*  Tears  are  wiped 
fh>m  all  e^es.  *  The  voice  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.* 

*  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth  mijjrhty 
things  to  pass.*  The  resurrection  of  Christians 
is  indissolubly  involved  in  that  of  Christ :  *  be- 
cause I  live,  ye  shall  live  also<* — ^What  are  the 
splendid  triumphs  of  earthly  heroes,  to  his  tri- 
umph over  the  grave  7  What  is  the  most  sig- 
nal victory  over  a  world  of  enemies,  to  his  vic- 
tory over  his  last  enemy  7  *  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who^  ac- 
cording to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begottqn 
OS  again  to  a  lively  h^pe  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.* 

•  I  Thesnlonians,  iv.  14. 


CHAP.  XtX. 

Saint  Paul  on  Prayer,  Thamkogiving,  and  Relu 

gituoJoy, 

Peater  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  «o  pre- 
pared in  the  firame  #f  our  nature ;  to  be  so  con- 
genial to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  avery  man*s  known 
wants,  and  to  his  ^Kwsibilities  of  wants  unknown; 
so  full  of  relief  to  the  sou^  antf  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart ;  so  produc- 
tive of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined ; 
that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his  necessitiea, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  them, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command ;  that 
he  who  had  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  God, 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of 
Divine  goodness ;  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise 
him  for  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy.. 

The  apostIe*s  precept,  •  pray  always,* — ^prav 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasin||^,  men  ought  u- 
ways  to  pray, — ^will  not  be  criticised  as  a  pleo- 
nasm, if  we  call  to  remembraKoe  that  4here  is 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obligation. 
In  dapger,  fear  impels  to  it ;  in  trouble,  we  have 
no  other  resource ;  in  sickness,  we  have  no  other 
refuge ;  in  dejection,  no  -other  hope ;  in  death, 
no  other  cot^fitrt 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intercoivrse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  inslude  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fections, our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  of  our  obligation  for  his  bene, 
fits,  providential  and  spiritual ;  of  the  avowal  of 
our  entire  dependence  on  him,  of  our  absolute 
subjection  to  him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in 
him,  the  dxpression  of  our  devotedness  to  him ; 
the  confession  of  our  own  un  worthiness,  inHrmi- 
ties,'  and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our 
wants,  and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences ;  for 
succour  in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing  on  our 
undertakings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  oonduct| 
and  the  success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  shouM  be  disposed  to  think  this  general 
view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out  which 
of  these  particahrs  prayer  does  not  embrace ; 
which  of  these  clauses,  a  rational,  a  sentient,  air 
enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can  omit  io  his* 
scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
life  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of  the 
exercise ;  Saint  Paul,  ever  altei\|4ve  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  act,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
actor,  reduces  all  these  qualities  to  their  Issence, 
when  he  reeolves  them  into  the  epirit  of  suppli- 
cation. 

To  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  appears  to  be, 
in  his  view  of  tne  subject,  to  keep  the  mind  in 
an  habitual  disposition  and  propensity  to  devo- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
said  4o  do  that  which  we  are  wiUing  to  do. 
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thonifh  there  ore  intervals  of  thougrht,  u  well  w 
intermiMioDB  of  the  act — *  As  a  traveller,*  aays 
Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  his  jour- 
ney, tbou|rh  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest,  and 
to  transact  neoessarv  business.*  If  he  pause,  ne 
does  not  torn  out  of  ttie  way ;  his  pursuit  is  not 
diverted,  though  occasionaAv  iolerrapted. 

Constantly  maintaining' the  di^x»ition,  then, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty;  never 
slighting  the  occasion  which  presents  itself^  nor 
violating  the  habit  «f  stated  devotion,  may,  we 
presume,  be  called  *  to  pray  without  ceasing.' 
The  expression  *  watching  unto  prayer,*  implies 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this  zeal  in  laying 
hold  on  these  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to  all, 
who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so  fre- 
quently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  the 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion.  It 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  solicitation,  to 
unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declared 
that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grant 
the  relbrn  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  an 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by  a 
mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  hut  by 
habitual  application,  that  devout  aflections  are 
excited  and  maintained ;  that  our  converse  with 
heaven  is  carried  on.  It  is  by  no  other  means 
that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paul,  that 
*  we  are  risen  with  Christ,*  but  this  obvious  one, 
that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are  above ; 
that  the  heart  is  renovated ;  that  the  mind  is 
HAed  above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified  ;  and  that  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  will  find  also,  that  prayer  not  only 
expresses,  but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Vet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  everj 
frivolous  pretence,  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves  7  Business  brings  in  its  grave  apology ; 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse.  But  ifwe  would 
exanfine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  ftith- 
fhlly,  ^e  sliould  find  toe  ftct  to  be,  that  disin- 
dination  to  this  employment,  oflener  than  our 
enga^ment  in  anjr  other,  keeps  us  from  this  sa- 
cred mtercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  prayer 
is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  reluctance : 
the  mmd,  which  knows  not  where  to  fly,  flies  to 
God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  atheist  The  soul 
,1s  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse ; 
not  always,  perhaps  by  an  emotion  of  piety ;  but 
from  a  feeling  conviction,  that  every  other  re- 
fuge is  *  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh !  thou  afflicted, 
tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy 
if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven,  with  holy 
David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  *  Thou  art  a  place  to 
hide  me  in.* 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  VTorld,  by  whom  itself  seems  to  be 
given  up,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer 
equally  imperative.  Ther^  are  circumstances 
more  dangerous,  yet  lees  suspected  of  danger, 
in  which,  though  the  call  is  louder,  it  is  less 
heard ;  beoiuse  the  voice  of  comeienee  ie  drown* 


ed  by  the  clamours  of  the  world.  Prosperotw 
fortunes,  unbroken  health,  flattering  friends, 
buoyant  spirits,  a  spring-tide  of  success — these 
are  the  occasions  when  the  very  abundance  of 
God*s  mercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hard- 
ens it  Loaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  digr. 
nities,  successful  in  enterprise ;  beset  with  soarea 
hi  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  the 
■aA  of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already 
saturated  heart,  ^  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day, 
and  more  abundant,*  is  more  in  unison  than 
*  what  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord?* 

Men  of  business,  especially  men  in  power  and 
public  situations,  are  in  no  little  datger  of  per- 
suading themselves,  that  the  aflkirs  which  occupy 
their  time  and  mmd,  being,  as  they  really  are, 
great  and  important  duties,  exonerate  those  who 
perform  them  from  the  necessity  of  the  same 
strictness  in  devotion,  which  they  aUow  to  be 
right  for  men  of  leisure ;  and  which,  when  they 
bMome  men  of  leisure  themselves,  they  are  re- 
solved to  adopt ; — but  now  is  the  acoeptecf  time, 
here  is  the  accepted  place,  however  they  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to  pub- 
lic duty,  and  an  unimpeachable  rectitude  in  dis- 
charging it,  is  itself  a  substitute  for  the  officee 
of  piety. 

But  these  great  and  honourable  persons  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  lofUer 
duties,  and  higher  responsibilities,  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  passible,  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compatibilities  of  prayer  are  oni- 
versal.  It  is  an  exercise  which  has  the  property 
of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ;  not  only 
not  impeding,  but  advancing  it  If  secular 
thoughts,  and  vain  imaginations,  often  break  in 
on  our  devout  employments,  let  us  allow  religion 
to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting  herself  with 
our  worldly  occupations.  There  is  no  crevice 
so  small  at  which  devotion  may  not  slip  in :  no 
other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing  being  an- 
nexed to  so  easy  a  condition ;  no  other  case  in 
which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  ask  is  to 
have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  great  do  not  al- 
ways find  so  easy  from  them,  as  the  great  them- 
selves find  firom  God. 

Not  only  the  elevaUon  on  which  they  stand 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  personal 
security,  by  enabling  theis  to  bear  the  height 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  Gwi's 
hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations  they  con- 
duct, that  the  public  prosperity,  no  less  than 
their  own  safbty,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likely  te 
bless  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  head  which 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own 
age  or  nation  ror  instances  of  public  men,  who, 
wnile  they  govern  the  country,  are  themselves 
governed  by  a  religious  principle :  who  petition 
the  Almighty  fyr  direction,  and  praise  him  fiv 
success. 

The  duty  which  Paul  enjoins—*  praying  al- 
ways with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,  and  watching  thereto  with  all  persever- 
uice,' — ^would  be  the  surest  means  to  augment 
our  love  to  God.  We  graglnally  cease  to  love  a 
^lenefaetor  of  whom  we  cease  to  think.  The  fre- 
quent leooUeotion  would  warm  our  affections, 
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tad  we  should  more  cordially  devote  odr  lives 
to  him  to  whom  we  shoald  more  frequently  con- 
eeerate  our  hearts.  The  apostle  therefere  incul- 
eates  prayer,  not  only  as  an  act,  but  as  a  frame 
of  mind. 

In  all  his  writingrs  eiSictual  prayer  uniformly 
supposes  accompany ingr  preparatory  virtfie. 
Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  its 
IbcuB.  It  draws  Charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
train— of  forbearance  with  faults ;  fbrgiveness 
of  injuries,  pity  for  errors,  and  relieving  of 
wants.  It  draws  repentance,  with  her  holy  sor- 
rows, herpious  resolutions,  her  self^distrust  It 
mttmctB  Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye--Hope, 
with  her  grasped  anchor — Beneficence,  with 
her  open  hand — Zeal,  looking  far  and  wide  to 
serve — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  looking 
•t  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these  graces 
in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits  them  for 
■ertioe,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  appropriate 
practice.  Prayer  u  mental  virtue;  virtue  is 
spiritual  action.* The  mould  into  which  genuine 
prayer  cssts  the  soul,  is  not  effaced  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  act,  but  retains  some  touches  of 
the  impression  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

Prayer,  divested  of  the  love  of  God,  will  ob- 
tain nothing,  because  it  asks  nothing  cordially. 
It  is  onl^  the  interior  sentiment  that  givee  life 
and  spirit  to  devotion.  To  those  who  possess 
this,  prayer  is  not  only  a  support,  but  a  solace : 
to  those  who  want  it,  it  is  not  only  an  insipid 
task,  but  a  religious  penalty.  Our  apostle  every 
where  shows  that  purity  of  heart,  resignation  of 
spirit,  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  can  by  no 
other  expedient,  be  maintained  in  Ufe,  activity, 
snd  vigour. — ^Prayer  so  circumstanced  is  the  ap- 
pointed means  for  drawing  down  the  blessing 
we  solicit,  and  the  pardon  we  need. 

Yet  that  the  best  things  are  liable  to  abuse  is 
a  complaint  echoed  by  all  writers  of  ethics.  Cer- 
tain mystics,  pretending  to  extraordinary  illu- 
mination,  have  converted  this  holy  exercise  into 
a  presumptuous  error.  Intense  meditation  it- 
self has  l^n  turned  into  an  instrument  of  spi- 
ritual pride,  and  led  the  mistaken  recluse  to 
ovorlooK  the  appointed  means  of  instruction ; 
to  reject  the  scriptures,  to  abandon  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  expect  to  be  snatched, 
like  holy  Paul,  up  to  the  third  heaven,  deserting 
those  prescribed  and  legitimate  methods  which 
would  more  surely  have  conducted  him  thither. 
The  history  of  the  apoetle  himself  presents  a 
striking  lesson  in  this  case.  *  Let  us  remember,* 
says  one  of  the  fathers,  *  that  though  Paul  was 
miraculously  converted  by  an  immediate  vision 
from  heaven,  he  was  nevertheless  sent  for  bap- 
tism and  instruction  to  a  man.' 

Holy  Paul  calls  upon  us  to  meditate  on  the 
multitude  and  the  magnitude  of  the  gifts  of  God. 
When  we  consider  how  profusely  he  bestows, 
and  how  little  he  requires ;  that  while  he  con- 
ibrs  like  Deity,  he  desires  only  such  poor  returns 
as  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant  mor- 
tality ;  that  he  requires  no  costly  oblation ;  no- 
thing that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  mconceivably  enrich  the  giver.  When  we 
consider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  he 
will  accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gratitude 
for  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  reflect, 
that  our  very  desire  to  praise  him  is  his  gift — 
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that  his  grace  must  puiifjr  the  offering,  before 
he  condescends  to  receive  it,  must  confer  on  it 
that  spirit  which  renders  it  acceptable — that  he 
only  expects  we  sheuld  consecrate  to  Him,  what 
we  have  received  from  him — that  we  should  on- 
ly  confess,  that  of  all  w#  enjoy,  nothing  is  our 
due — we  may  well  blush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  thinki  perhsps,  as  we  have  observed  in 
another  place,  had  he  commanded  us  *  to  do 
some  great  thing,'  to  raise  some  monument  of 
splendor,  some  memorial  of  notoriety  and  osten- 
tation, something  that  would  perpetuate  our  own 
name  with  his  ^>odness,  we  should  gladly  have 
done  it.  How  much  more  when  He  only  re- 
quires. 

Our  tlianks  bow  Vue ! 

When  he  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  the 
expression  of  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
of  his  right! 

Concerning  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer  for 
those  we  love,  the  apostle  hath  bequeathed  us  a 
high  and  holy  example.  He  has  given  us  not 
only  injunctions,  but  specimens.  Observe  for 
what  it  is  that  *  he  bows  his  knees  to  Grod'  in 
behalf  of  his  friends.  Is  it  for  an  increase  of 
their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  any 
other  external  prosperity  7  No :  it  is  that  *  God 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  witt  might  in  the  in- 
ner man:* — ^it  is  that  *  Christ  may  dwell  in 
their  hearts  by  faith ;' — it  is  *  that  they  may  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,*  and  this  to  a  glo- 
rious end — *  that  they  may  be  able,  with  all 
saints,  to  comprehend'the  vast  dimensions  of 
the  love  of  Christ  ^— that  *  they  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God.*  These  are  the  sort 
of  petitions  which  we  need  never  hesitate  to  pre- 
sent These  are  the  requests  which  we  may 
rest  assured  are  always  agreeable  to  the  divine 
will;  here  we  are  certain  we  cannot  *pray 
amiss.*  These  are  intercessions  of  which  the  be- 
nefit may  be  felt,  when  wealth,  and  fame,  and 
power  shall  be  forgotten  things. 

Why  does  Paul '  pray  day  and  night  that  he 
might  see  the  fkce  of  his  Thessabnian  converts?* 
Not  merely  that  he  might  have  the  gratification 
of  once  more  beholding  those  helo^ — though 
that  would  sensibly  delight  so  afiectionate  a 
heart — but  *  that  he  might  perfect  that  which 
was  lacking  in  their  faith.* 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  its 
affections,  so  high  in  their  object;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  much  o?  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  he  tliought 
time  too  brief^  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  blesa^ 
ings  too  low,  to  enter  deeply  into  his  petitions 
for  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  life,  and  life  itself  would  so  soon  be 
no  more. 

In  exciting  us  to  perpetual  gratitudd,  Saint 
Paul  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keeping  before 
our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremptorily  de- 
mand it.  These  mercies  succeed  each  other 
so  rapidly,  or  rather,  are  crowded  upon  us  so 
simultaneooslj,  that  if  we  do  not  count  them  as 
they  are  received,  and  record  them  as  they  are# 
enjoyed,  their  very  multitude  which  ought  to 
penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause  them 
to  slip  out  of  the  memory. 

Oo 
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The  apostle  acknowledge  the  gratitude  due 
to  God  to  arise  fVom  his  being  Uie  uniTereal 
proprietor, — whose  I  am^  and  tDhom  I  weroe ; 
thas  making  the  obedience  to  grow  oat  of  the 
dependence.  He  serves  his  Maker  because  he 
is  his  property.  We  ifcould  reflect  on  the  supe- 
riority of  the  bounties  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
over  those  of  our  earthly  friend^  not  onlv  in 
their  number  and  quality,  but  especially  in  their 
unremitting  constancy.  The  dearest  friends 
only  think  of  us  occasionally,  nor  can  we  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  to  be  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  their  attention.  If  they  assist  us  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  distress,  their  cares 
are  afterwards  remitted. 

Many,  besides -us,  have  a  claim  upon  their 
kindness,  and  they  could  not  invariablv  attend 
to  us  without  being  unjust  to  others.  If  a  man 
were  to  lay  out  his  whole  stock  of  afiection  up- 
on one  individual,  how  many  duties  must  iie 
neglect,  how  many  claims  must  he  slight,  how 
much  injustice  must  he  commit,  of  how  much 
ingratitude  would  he  be  gailt\^!  And  as  an 
esrthly  frien#  cannot  divide  bis  benefits,  or  even 
the  common  acts  of  kindness  among  an  indefi- 
nite number,  and  as  human  means  have  limits, 
so  his  benevolence  can  generally  belittle  more 
than  good  will.  But  the  ezhaustless  fund  of 
infinite  love  ean  never  be  diminished ; — ^though 
the  distribution  ii  universal,  though  the  diffusion 
is  as  wide  as  bis  rational  creation,  though  the 
continuance  is  as  durable  as  his  own  eternity, 
the  beneficence  of  almighty  power  needs  not, 
like  his  creatures,  deduct  from  one  because  it  is 
liberal  to  another. 

Our  kindest  friend  may  not  always  know  our 
secret  sorrows,  and  with  the  ntmont  goodness 
of  intention  cannot  apply  a  balsam,  where  he  does 
not  know  there  is  a  wound ;  or  it  may  be  a 
wound  deeper  than  iRiman  skill  can  reach,  or 
human  kindness  cure.  Again,  our  weaknesses 
may  often  weary,  and  sometimes  disgust,  even 
an  attached  friend ;  but  it  is  the  feeling  of  these 
yery  infirmities  with  which  our  divme  High 
Priest  is  so  tenderly  touched.  His  compassion 
arises  from  a  deep  and  intimate  sense  of  sympa- 
thy— ^fbr  be  was  in  all  points  tenpled  like  as 
we  are,  ^et  in  no  point  did  he  sin. 
/  It  is  m  this  viefr  that  we  become  so  person- 
ally  interested  in  the  attributes  of  God ;  that 
they  come  in  so  completely  in  aid  of  our  neces- 
sities, and  to  the  supply  of  our  comforts.  As 
his  omniscience  brings  him  fully  acquainted 
with  all  our  wants,  and  his  omnipotence  enables 
^im  to  relieve  them;  so  his  immortality  is 
pledged  for  our^s,  and  ensures  to  us  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  blessings.  What  a  glorious  idea, 
that  the  attributes  of  the  self-dependent  and 
everlasting  God  are  laid  out  in  the  service  of  his 
children ! 

Bnt  the  apostle,  not  contented  with  the  dou- 
ble injunctions, — pray  evermore ;  in  every  thing 
give  thanko — links  to  it  a  most  ezhilirating  duty 
— rejoice  for  ever  more.  This  single  exhorta- 
tion— rejoice  in  the  Lord — ^is  not  sufficient,  it  is 
reitersted  without  limit,  again  J  eay  rejoice ! 
*  But  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  Paul's  joy  7 — 
*  that  God  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,* — *that 
he  hath  dslivered  us  from  the  powers  of  dark- 


nesB,*-i^*  that  he  hath  translated  us  into  tlia 
kingdom  of  hie  dear  Son* — ^that  we  have  redemp- 
tion  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.*  ^  What  is  *  his  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  o€ 
rejoicing  ! — that  he  should  meet  his  converts  in 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  hia 
coming. 

But  this  blessed  saint  found  surprising  sub- 
ject* of  joy,  subjects  with  which  a  stranger  does 
not  desire  to  intermeddle.  7b  rejoice  in  trib»- 
lotion  ;  to  take  joyfuUy  the  ewnlina  of  hie  goods: 
to  rejoice  in  the  eujferinge  ojhiefiiende  ;  to  re-' 
joice  that  he  teae  counted  worthy  to  euffferfor  tbo 
sake  of  Chriet,  This  is,  indeed,  a  species  of 
joy  which  the  world  does  not  desire  to  take 
from  him,  nor  to  share  with  him.  In  the  ckwu 
of  the  description  of  his  way  of  life,  of  which 
temptation,  and  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering% 
are  the  gradations,  the  climax  is  commonly  iMt 
merely  resignation,  but  triumph :  not  submitsioa 
Qnlv,  but  joy. 

It  is  worth  our  observation,  that  by  persever- 
ance in  prayer  he  was  enabled  to  glory  m  the 
infirmity  which  he  had  thrice  brought  the 
Lord  might  depart  from  him.  And  it  is  a  most 
impressive  part  of  his  character,  that  he  never 
gloried  in  *  those  visions  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord,*  but  in  the  infirmities,  reproaches,  neces- 
sities, persecutions  for  Chrisfs  sake,  which  were 
fraciously  sent  to  counteract  any  elation  of 
eart,  which  such  extraordinary  distinctions 
might  have  occasioned.  Like  his  blessed  Lord^ 
he  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  his  degra- 
dation to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  concealed 
only  those  of  his  glory. 
^  The  same  spirit  of  Christian  generosity  which 
directed  his  petitions,  influenced  also  his  thanks- 
givinra  for  his  friends.  What  are  the  subjects 
for  which  he  praises  God  on  their  behalf  7 — not 
that  they  are  enriched  or  exalted,  but  *  that  their 
faith  groweth  exceedingly.*  Again  to  the  Phi. 
lippians,  *  holding  forth  the  wurd  of  life,  that  I 
may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  that  I  have  not 
run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain. 

But  the  apostle  endeavours  most  especially  to 
kindle  our  gratefbl  joy  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a  blessing 
which,  though  thrown  open  to  the  acceptance  of 
all  on  the  offered  terms,  is  to  every  believer  dis- 
tinctly personal.  He  endeavours  to  excite  our 
praises  for  every  instance  of  faith  and  holiness 
recorded  in  Scripture.  He  teaches,  us  that  what- 
soever was  written  afbretime,  was  written  for 
our  instruction.  The  humble  believer  may  claim 
his  share— for  in  this  case  appropriation  is  not 
monopoly— of  every  doctrine,  of  every  precept, 
of  every  promise,  of  every  example.  The  Chris, 
lian  ma^  exoltingly  say,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  written  for  my  reproof,  for  my  coriection, 
for  my  instruction  in  righteousness.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  who  teaches  me  to  apply  it  to  myself, 
dictated  it  for  me.  Not  a  miracle  upon  record, 
not  an  instance  of  trust  in  God,  not  a  pattern  of 
obedience  to  Him,  not  a  gratolation  of  David, 
not  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  not  an  oflice  of  Christ, 
not  a  doctrine  of  sn  Evangelist,  not  an  exhorta- 
tion  of  an  apostle,  not  a  consolation  of  Saint 
Paul,  but  has  its  immediate  application  to  my 
wants ;  but  makes  a  distinct  call  on  my  grati- 
tude ;  but  fiimishes  a  personal  demand  upon  my 
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fespoDiibility.  The  wtiole  record  of  the  sacred 
Canon  is  bat  a  record  of  the  special  mercies  of 
€rod  to  me,  and  of  his  promises  to  mjself,  and 
to  every  individual  Christian  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

That  Divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  the  in- 
Bpi-ed  Volame,  has  taken  care  that  we  should 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  materials  for  devotion.  Not 
a  prophet  or  apostle  bat  has  more  or  less  contri- 
bated  to  the  sacred  fund,  bat  has  cast  his  mite 
into  the  treasury.  The  writingrs  of  Saint  Paul, 
especially,  are  rich  in  petitions,  abundant  in 
thanksgivinffSi  overflowing  in  praises.  The 
Psalms  of  David  have  enlarged  the  medium  of 
interooorse  between  earth  and  heaven.  They 
have  supplied  to  all  ages  materials  for  Christian 
worship,  under  every  sopposeable  circumstance 
of  human  life.  They  have  facilitated  the  means 
of  negociation  for  the  penitent,  and  of  gratitude 
ibr  the  pardoned.  They  have  provided  confes. 
«ion  for  th€  contrite,  consolation  for  the  broken 
hearted,  invitation  to  the  weary,  and  rest  for  the 
heavy  laden.  They  have  furnished  petitions  for 
the  needy,  praise  for  the  grateful,  and  adoration 
lor  alL  However  indigent  in  himself^  no  one 
can  complain  of  want  who  has  access  to  such  a 
magazine  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasure. 
These  variously  gifWd  compositions,  not  only 
kindle  the  devoutest  feeling,  but  suggest  the 
aptest  expressions :  they  invest  the  sublimest 
meanings  with  the  noblest  eloquence.  Tiiey 
have  taught  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  to 
speak  plainly;  they  nave  furnished  him  who 
was  ready  to  perish  for  the  lack  of  knowledge, 
with  principles  as  well  as  feelings ;  they  have 
provided  the  illiterate  with  the  form,  and  the  de- 
Tout  with  the  spirit  of  prayer.  To  him  who 
previously  felt  not  his  wants,  they  have  imparted 
fervent  desires,  they  have  inspired  the  faint  with 
energy,  and  the  naturally  dead,  with  spiritual 
life. 

The  writings  and  the  practice  of  Saint  Paul 
do  not  less  abundantly,  than  the  compositions  of 
David,  manifest  the  supreme  power  of  fervent 
devotion.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  proves 
that  his  heart  was  habitually  engaged  in  inter- 
course with  the  Father  of  spirits.  His  conver- 
sation, like  the  face  of  Moses,  betrays,  by  its 
brightness,  that  he  had  familiar  admission  to  the 
presence  of  God.  He  exhibits  the  noblest  in- 
stance, with  which  the  world  has  presented  us, 
of  this  peculiar  effect  of  vital  religion :  that  sup- 
plication is  the  dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit, 
thanksgiving  the  idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian, 
praise  his  vernacular  tongue. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Saint  Paul  an  ExampU  to  Familiar  Life, 

The  highest  state  of  moral  goodness  is  com- 
pounded of  the  avowed  properties  of  ripened  ha- 
bits, growing  out  of  genume  Christian  princi- 
ples, invigorated  and  confirmed  by  the  energy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit : — this  is  evangelical  virtue. 

Saint  Paul  contrasts  the  power  of  opposite 
habits  with  wonderful  force  in  his  two  pictures, 
one  of  the  debasing  slavery  of  a  vicious  mind. 


and  the  other  of' the  almost  mechanical  power 
of  superinduced  good  habits  in  a  virtuous  ond : 
— *  Know  ye  not  that  to  tohom  ye  yield  yourselveM 
$enani$  to  obey,  hi$  9ereant$  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 
unto  ri^hteottonese  V*  What  a  dominion  mast 
holy  principles  and  holy  habits  have  obtained  in 
that  mind,  when  he  could  say,  *  I%e  life  that  I 
now  livOt  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Ood, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himoelf  for  m^ ,*— ^  /  am 
crue\fied  to  the  worlds  and  the  world  i$  crucified 
to  me  t*  Mere  morality  never  rose  to  this  super- 
human triumph,  never  exhibited  such  a  proof  of 
its  own  power  to  establish  Christian  practice. 
To  these  rooted  habite  the  sacred  writers  some- 
times apply  the  term  perfection. 

Saint  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  perfection,  could 
only  mean  that  fixedness  of  principle,  and  Chris- 
tian elevation  of  character,  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  grace,  is  actually  attainable ; 
he  could  not  mean  to  intimate  that  he  expected 
man  to  be  freed  from  liability  to  error,  to  be  com- 
pletely exempted  from  the  inroads  of  passion,  to 
be  no  longer  obnoxious  to  deviations  and  deflec- 
tions from  the  law,  by  which  he  is  yet  mainly 
guided  and  foverned.  He  could  not  expect  him  • 
to  be  entirely  and  absolutely  delivered  from  the 
infirmities  of  his  frail  and  fallen  nature.  But 
though  this  general  uniformity  of  good  habits 
may  occasionally,  through  the  surprise  of  pas- 
sion and  the  assaulte  of  temptation,  be  in  some 
degree  broken,  yet  these  invaders  are  not  en- 
coaraged,  but  repeUed :  though  some  actions 
may  be  more  imperfect,  and  some  wrong  tem- 
pers may  still  unhappily  intrude  themselves,  yet 
vigilance  and  prayer  obtain  such  a  power  of  re- 
sistonce,  as  finally  almost  to  subdue  these  cor- 
ruptions ;  and  those  that  are  not  altogether  con- 
quered, but  occasionally  break  out,  induce  a 
habit  of  watohfblness  over  the  suspected  places, 
and  keep  the  heart  humble,  by  a  feeling  of  these 
remains  of  infirmity. 

But  even  here,  such  are  the  stratagems  of  the 
human  heart  for  concealing  ite  corruptions,  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  itsel£|  that  it  is  in- 
cambent  on  every  individual  so  to  examine,  as 
clearly  to  discover,  his  own  real  character ;  to 
inquire,  whether  he  is  at  the  same  time  sincerely 
mourning  over  his  remaining  disorders,  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  diligently  cultivating  a 
new  vital  principle  of  faith  and  holiness;  or 
whether  he  has  only  been  making  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  improvement  in  this  or  that  particular 
quality,  while  he  continues  both  destitute  and 
undesirous  of  this  vitel  principle,  which  is  the 
first  seed  of  the  Divine  Life. 

It  should  seem,  that  the  term  *  perfect,*  as 
well  in  other  parte  of  Scripture  as  in  the  writings 
of  St  Paul,  not  only  has  not  always  the  exact 
meaning  which  we  assign  to  it,  but  has  different 
meanings,  according  to  the  occasion  on  which 
it  is  emplo^d.  Sometimes  this  term  expresses 
the  aim  rmm  than  the  acquisition,  as  m  that 
injunction  of  our  Saviour — *  Be  ye  perfect,  as 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfbct*  Some- 
times it  appears  to  imply,  being  furnished  with 
needful  instruction  in  all  pointe,  as  in  Paul's  di- 
rection to  Timotliy, — *  that  the  man  of  God  may 

*■  Romioi,  cb.  vi. 
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be  perfect,  thor^g^hly  famished  unto  all  good 
Vorkfl.'  Often  it  means  nearly  the  eame  with 
rel^ioutf  sincerity,  as  in  Proverbs,—*  for  the  up- 
right  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  perfect 
shall  remain  in  it*  Sometimes  it  is  used  with 
a  special  Yeference  to  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  as 
wlien  the  expression  *  perfect  heart*  is  applied 
t»'Various  kings  of  Judah.  The  meaning  in 
Philippians,  *  Let  us  therefbre,  as  many  as  be 
perfect,  be  thus  minded,*  seems  to  import  only 
real  earnestness.  Perfection,  in  the  precise  no- 
tion of  it,  admits  not  of  gradation,  nor  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  same  quality. 

The  highest  kind  of  perfection  of  which  man 
b  capable,  is  to  Move  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  has  sept,  with'  all  his  heart  ;*  that  is, 
so  to  love  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  one,  while 
he  rests  on  the  merits  of  the  other.  Paul  inti- 
mates  that  our  happiness  consists  in  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  our  holiness  in  our  conquest 
over  them;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
dangerous  delusion,  than  to  separate  the  forgive- 
ness from  the  subjugation :  the  pardon,  indeed, 
is  absolute.  Hie  conquest  comparative.  He  places 
attainable  perfection  in  the  obedience  of  faith, 
^  in  th»  labours  of  charity,  in  the  piurity  of  holi- 
ness ;  proving  that  to  aspire  after  this  perfbction, 
all  men,  according  to  their  respective  advan- 
tages, are  under  equal  obligation ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert,  that  no  one  lives  up  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  who  does  not  habitually  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  a  Christian.  For  to  come  as 
^  near  to  God,  that  is,  as  near  to  perfection  as  our 
nature  was  intended  to  approach,  is  but  to  an- 
Bwer  the  end  for  which  we  were  sent  into  the 
world. — And  do  we  not  defeat  that  end,  while  we 
are  not  only  contented  to  live  so  much  below  our 
acknowledged  standard,  but  while  we  rest  satis- 
fied,  without  even  aspiring  towards  it  7 

While  Paul  strenuously  endeavours  to  abate 
confidence,  and  beat  down  presumption  he  is 
equally  careful,  not  by  lowering  the  tone  of  per- 
fection, to  foster  negligence,  or  to  cherish  indo- 
lence. He  speaks  as  one  who  knew  that  sloth 
is  an  enemy,  the  more  dangerous  for  being  in- 
sidiottsly  quiet  It  saps  the  principle  as  effec- 
tually, if  not  as  expeditiously,  as  other  vices 
storm  it  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  this  one 
inert  sin,  to  perform  the  worst  work  of  all  the 
active  ones— to  destroy  the  souL  He  admo- 
nishes us  equally,  by  liis  writings  and  by  his 
example,  to  carry  all  the  liveliness  of  our  feel- 
ing and  the  vigour  of  our  faculties,  into  our  re- 
llgion.  He  knew  that  a  oold  indifference,  that 
mlifeless  profession,  would  ill  prepare  us  for  that 
vital  world,  that  real  land  of  the  living,  that  im- 
mortality which  is  all  life,  and  soul,  and  spirit 
He  therefore  prescribes  for  us  patients  who  need 
to  be  stimulated,  full  as  often  as  to  be  lowered, 
in  our  moral  temperature ;  nay,  whose  general 
oonstitution  of  mind  presents  a  large  portion  of 
^  languor  to  be  invigorated,  and  of  lethargy  to  be 
animated.  *  A  physician,'  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *  would  have  small  employment  on  the 
Riphflsan  mountains,  if  he  could  core  nothing 
but  calentures ;  dead  palsies  and  consumptions 
are  their  diseases. 

Tie  apositle,  however,  intimates  frequently 
that  perfection  does  not  consist  in  a  higher  he- 
roic elevation  in  some  particular  point,  which, 


as  few  could  reach,  so  fewer  would  aim  it  it } 
but  in  a  steady  principle,  an  equable  piety,  a 
consistent  practice,  an  unremitting  progress. 
If  the  standard  held  up  were  singular,  it  would 
be  unprofitable.  An  exhibition  of  character 
rather  to  be  wondered  at,  than  imitated,  would 
be  a  useless  perfection.  A  prodigy  is  not  a  mo- 
del. It  would  be  no  duty  to  copy  a  miracle,  bat 
presumptuous  to  expect  that  a  miracle  would  be 
wrought  for  us.  To  call  on  aU  to  *  perfect  holi- 
ness in  the  fear  of  God* — ^to  exhort  men  to  *  go 
unto  perfection,*  would  be  mocking  human  in- 
firmity, if  the  apostle  meant  something  which 
only  a  very  few  could  attain. — *  Pressing  on  unto 
perfection,*  can  mean  4itt]e  more  than  a  perpe- 
tual improvement  in  piety  and  virtue. 

Iiet  us  then  be  animated  and  encouraged  by 
Scripture  instances  of  excellence,  and  not  de- 
terred by  them,  as  if  they  were  too  sublime  for 
our  imitation,  as  if  exalted  piety  were  to  be  Iip 
mited  to  a  few  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven, 
were  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  some  distin^ 
guished  servants  of  God,  me  rare  effect  of  some 
miraculous  gifl.  All  grace  is  indeed  a  miracle^ 
but  it  is  not  a  singular,  it  is  not  an  exclusive 
miracle.  Whole  churches,  with  exceptions  no 
doubt,  have  been  favoured  with  it  Saint  Paul 
speaks  of  larre  communities,  not  universally, 
we  presume,  but  ^nerally,  touched  by  divine 
grace,  so  as  collectively  to  become  *  the  joy  and 
crown  of  his  rejoiciuff.*  Hear  him  declare  of 
his  Roman  converts,  wat  they  *  were  Axil  of  all 
goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge  ;*  of  the  Co- 
rinthians— ^that  they  *  were  enriched  in  every 
thing — that  they  abounded  in  all  faith  and  dtZ»- 
eence  :*  mark  the  connexion  of  these  two  attri- 
butes,  *  faith*  in  one,  nor  in  another,  is  not  the 
slackener  of  duty,  but  in  aU  the  principle  and 
spring  of  the  same  *  diligence.'  These  high 
commendations  are  not  limited  to  ApoUoe,  his 
associate  in  the  ministry,  nor  to  *  Timothy,  his 
dearly  beloved  son  ;*  nor  to  Titus,  his  *  own  son 
after  the  common  faith,*  nor  to  any  other  of 
Uioee  distinguished  saints  *  who  laboured  with 
him  in  the  Gospel.' 

We  may  therefore  foirly  consider  Saint  Paul, 
not  as  an  instructor  nor  as  a  model,  exclusively 
for  martyrs,  and  ministers,  a.nd  missionaries. 
As  the  instruction  of  Christ's  sernjon  on  the 
mount,  though  primarily  addressed  to  his  dlMi- 
pies,  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  them ;  so 
the  exhortatidns  of  Paul  are  not  confined  to 
ecclesiastical  teachers,though  he  had  them  much 
in  view.  The  indosure  lies  open  to  all ;  the  en- 
trance is  lefl  free ;  the  possibility  of  salvation  is 
universal,  the  invitation  is  as  largo  as  the  bene- 
volence of  God,  the  persons  invitM  as  nomerons 
as  his  whole  rational  creation. 

It  is  a  beautiful  part  of  his  character,  and  it 
is  what  contributes  to  make  him  so  unifbrmlv  a 
pattern,  that  all  his  strength  is  not  reserved  for, 
nor  expended  entirely  on,  those  great  demands 
which  so  frequently  occurred,  to  answer  which 
he  was  always  so  rally  prepared,  and  which  he 
encountered  with  such  unshaken  fortitude. 

His  intervals  were  filled  up  with  shades  of  the 
same  colour :  the  same  principle  ixms  set  it  work 
in  all  the  common  evente  of  his  daily  life :  the 
same  dispositions  which  were  ripening  him  for 
his  final  suffiiring,  operated  in  the  humUe,  ten* 
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te,  ftrbMrinf  Iwbiti,  in  wKioh  1m  wu  piipii 
tuallj  ezeroiaM.  The  DiriiM  principle  had  re- 
■olYea  ilaelf  into  a  settled  frame  of  mind.  And 
it  was  in  the  hourly  coltiTation  d  ihat  moet 
amiable  branoh  of  it,  Chriatian  charity^  that  he 
aequired  inch  matnritr  in  the  heroie  Tirtue  of 
endurin|r  petienee.  To  deny  his  own  inclina- 
tion to  luatain  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  to  bear 
the  harden  of  others,  he  considered,  as  indis- 
pensable  in  the  ioUowers  of  IRm^  whose  lovely 
eharaoteristic  it  was,  that  hk  ixxasxd  not  him. 
SKLP.  In  enjoining  this  temper  on  his  Roman 
oonveria,  he  winds  up  his  injunction,  with  as- 
eribing  to  the  Almighty  the  two  attribntes 
whieh  render  Him  the  fountain  of  grace,  for  the 
production  of  this  very  temper  in  all  alike  who 
eali  upon  Him  for  it  He  denominates  Him  (As 
Qod  ofpali€ne9  and  cs^te/gfisji. 

We  must  not  therefore  foncy  that  this  emi- 
nent  saint  was  not  an  example  to  private  lifo, 
because  his  destination  was  higher,  and  his 
trials  greater  than  ours.  This  superiority  can. 
not  disqualify  him  for  acopjr.  We  must  aimat 
the  highest  poinL  It  is  easier  to  reduce  a  por- 
trait than  enlarge  it  All  may  have  the  same 
graoe ;  and  eome  actually  tees  great,  if  not 
e^ual  trials.  If  Christians  are  not  now  called  like 
hina,  to  martvrdom,  they  are  frequently  called 
to  bear  the  long  protracted  sufferings  of  sick- 
aeas  without  mitigation,  of  penury  without  re- 
lief,  of  sorrows  without  redress.  Some  are 
called  to  bear  them  all,  without  even  the  com- 
fort of  witnesses,  without  the  soothing  of  pity. 

If  the  elevation  of  his  conduct  does  not  place 
this  great  apostle  above  our  imitation,  no  more 
does  the  sublimity  of  his  principles,  as  we  find 
them  exhibited  in  his  writings.  His  piety  in 
both  is  equally  of  a  practical  nature.  We  rise 
from  perusing  many  a  treatise  of  metaphysical 
morality,  without  clearly  ascertaining  its  pre- 
cise object ;  at  least,  without  carrying  away  any 
one  specific  principle  for  the  regulation  of  our 
own  heart  anid  life.  We  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  work,  as  we  admire  the  contrivance  of  a 
labyrinth ;  it  is  curiously  devised ;  but  its  intri- 
eaey,  while  it  has  amuMd,  has  embarrassed  us. 
We  fbd  that  we  might  have  made  our  way,  and 
attained^  our  end,  mor^  easily  and  more  speedily, 
in  a  plain  path,  where  less  perplezitv  required 
WQ  artificial  due.  The  direct  morality  of  our 
apostle  has  none  of  this  Doiiaiian  en^nery. 

Saint  Paul,  in  one  sense,  always  writes  like  a 
man  of  the  actual  world.  His  is  not  a  religion 
of  theory,  but  of  foots,  of  feelings,  of  principles ; 
a  religion  exactly  accommodated  to  the  being 
for  whom  he  prescribes.  Our  passions  and  our 
reason,  our  hopes  and  our  foars,  our  infirmities 
and  our  supports,  our  lapes  and  our  restoration, 
all  find  their  pl^e  in  his  discussions.  Heconsults 
ever^  part  of  our  nature ;  he  writes  for  material 
and  immaterial,  for  mortal  and  immortal  man. 
He  does  not  abound  in  those  desultory  and 
random  discussions,  which  distract  the  mind, 
and  leave  the  reader  at  a  kiss  what  he  is  to  think 
and  what  he  is  to  da  He  doee  not  philosophize 
upon  abstract  truths,  nor  reason  upon  conjec- 
tural iKitioiis;  but  bears  witness  to  what  he  has 
seen  abd  known,  and  deduces  practical  instruc- 
tion from  actual  events.  He  is  therefore  dis- 
tinct in  his  exposition  of  doctrines  and  duties ; 
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explicit  in  his  injunctions  andreprooft ;  and  thic 
because  truth  is  absolute,  we  can  scarcelr 
peruse  a  sentence  in  his  writings,  without  finA- 
ing  something  to  bring  away  from  them  for  our 
own  use,  something  which  belongs  to  ourselves, 
something  which  would  have  been  seasonably 
addressed  to  us,  had  he  been  our  personal  cor* 
respondent 

He  knew  mankind  too  well,  not  to  know  iho 
necessity  of  speaking  out:  he  knew,  that  if  any 
opening  was  left,  Uiey  would  interpret  it  in 
their  own  favour ;  that  they  would  sUp  out  of 
every  thing  which  was  not  precisely  explain- 
ed and  mfinitely  enjoined.  He  was  aware 
that  the  reason  why  men  profit  so  little  bv  scrip- 
ture instruction  is  because,  in  applying  it,  they 
are  disposed  to  think  only  of  other  people,  and 
are  apt  to  forget  themselves.  He  knew  it  was 
not  easy  to  lower  the  world's  good  opinion  of, 
itself.  That  the  qoicksightedness  of  certain 
persons,  errs,  not  in  misunderstanding  the  just- 
ness of  a  reproof^  but  only  in  mistaking  its  ob- 
ject; and  that,  by  directing  the  censure  to 
others,  they  turn  away  the  point  of  the  weapon 
fVom  their  own  boeoms.  Yet  he  makes  charita- 
ble allowance  for  the  capacities,  the  exigencies, 
and  the  temptations  of  a  world  so  diverslly  cir- 
cumstanced. Like  his  blessed  Master,  he  would 
have  all  men  every- where  to  be  saved ;  and,  like 
him,  left  ud  means  unessayed,  which  might 
promote  tliis  great  end. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  Christianity  is  not 
precisely  the  same  uing  now,  as  it  was  when 
our  Apostle  published  it,  because  its  exter- 
nal marks  are  not  so  completely  identified.  A 
more  animated  zeal  in  religion  might  have  been 
visible  and  legitimate  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  than  commonly  in  the  present  The 
astonishing  change  then  effected  in  the  minds 
of  men,  was  rapid,  and  often  instantaneous.  In 
our  day,  it  is  usually  gradual.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  persons  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  at  being  suddenly  res- 
cued fi'om  the  darkness  of  Pagan  idolatry,  at 
being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  and  trauslated  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  The  toUl  revolution  In 
the  mind,  and  in  the  principles,  would  certainly 
produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  the  external 
habits  shd  visible  practice  of  the  Gentile  con- 
vert;  whose  morals,  if  he  were  indeed  a  convert, 
would  be  as  different  from  what  they  had  pre- 
viously been,  as  his  faith ;  and  he  as  different 
firom  his  former  self,  as  any  two  men  fVom  each 
other.  This,  consequently,  would  make  the 
change  more  obvious  than  in  the  renovated 
character  of  a  nominal  Christian,  now  brought 
to  embrace  vital  Christianity;  in  whose  out- 
ward observances,  antecedent  and  subsequent  to 
his  change,  there  might  probably  be  no  vtry 
apparent  alteration. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  the  holy  sacrament 
of  baptism  was  likely  to  be,  in  the  very  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  regeneration.  Jt  was  ^ot 
only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  off  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace ;  but  it  was  also,  for  the 
most  part,  an  actual  evidence  that  such  grace 
had  been  effectually  received  unto  etemu  sal- 
vation. The  convert  then  was  an  adult,  and 
received  baptism  as  his  explicit  confbssion  and 
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open  adoption  of  the  new  faith.  To  bring  men 
*4o  believe  with  the  heart,  and  to  confeeB  with 
the  tiMigue,*  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  was 
wO  bring  them  to  be  truly  converted.  *  No  man 
could  say  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost*  As  the  Apostles  had  neither  re- 
putation to  influence,  nor  authority  to  compel, 
nor  ricbee  to  bribe,  so  it  is  obvious  that  there 
was  nothing  to  attract  men  to  Christianity,  ex- 
cept their  full  oonviction  of  its  divine  truth.  It 
was  hostile  to  their  secular  advancement,  to 
their  interests,  their  reputation,  their  safety. 
Hypocrisy  was  consequently  a  rare,  when  it 
was  a  losmg  sin.  A  hypocrite  was  not  likely  to 
embrace  a  faith  by  which  he  was  sure  to  gain 
nothing  in  this  world,  if  it  were  false ;  and  no- 
thing till  after  his  death,  if  it  were  true.  Chris- 
tians were  such  optionally,  or  not  at  all. 

It  was  not  then  probable,  that  he  who  Was 
baptized  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
merely  an  external  convert    According  to  all 
human  means  of  judging,  that  *  fiiith*  existed, 
which  is  said  by  an  article  to  be  *  confirmed*  in 
baptism ;  and  this  holy  Sacrament  became  not 
only  an  initiatory,  but  a  confirmatory  rite. 
'  Theie  were  at  that  time  no  hereditary  pro- 
fessors ;  there  was  no  such  thinf  as  Christianity 
by  transmission.    There  was  therefore  a  broad 
line  to  step  over,  whenever  the  new  faith  was 
adopted.    There  was  no  gradual  introduction 
into  it  b^  education,  no  slipping  into  it  by  habit, 
no  wearmg  its  badge  by  fashion. 
.  But  if  the  novelty  attending  the  early  intro- 
duction to  Christianity  has  ceased ;  if  living  in 
a  land  where  it  is  universally  professed,  being 
educated  in  some  acquaintance  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  finding  easy  access  into  the  Temples 
in  which  it  is  preached,  habitually  attending  on 
its  services,  living  under  laws  which  are  im- 
bued with  its  spirit;  if  all  this  takes  off  the  ap- 
parent effect,  if  it  lessens  the  surprise,  if  it  mode- 
rates the  joy  and  wonder,  which  a  total  change 
in  external  circumstances  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite ;  if  it  even  lessens  in  a  degree  the  maibU 
alteration  produced  in  hearts  awakened  by  it ; 
ifiMiis  change  was  more  obvious  in  the  conver- 
^on  of  those  who  were  before  wallowing  in 
the  grossest  abominations,  or  sunk  in  the  most 
degrading  superstitions,  than  in  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  decencies  of  lifo,  who  had 
previously  observed  the  forms  of*  religion,  and 
practised  many  of  the  social  virtues;  yet,  in  the 
views  and  in  the  foelings,  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  spirit,  in  the  principle  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  motive  of  the  conduct,  the  change  in  the 
one  case  has  a  very  near  affinity  to  the  change 
in  the  other.    The  difference  of  circumstances 
diminishes  nothing  of  the  real  power  of  Divine 
^raoe ;  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  change 
inwardly  effected ;  it  does  not  manifest  now,  less 
than  it  did  then,  the  pitifulness  of  6od*s  great 
mercy  in  delivering,  those  who  are  tied  and 
bound  with  the  chain  of  their  sins. 

Had  SaiiA  Paul  been  a  profligate  or  immoral 
man,  we  apprehend  that  his  conversion  would, 
as  an  example  have  lost  much  of  its  power.  The 
two  extremes  of  character  might  in  that  case, 
indeed,  more  forcibly  strike  the  superficial  in- 
quirer. But  to  show  the  turpitude  of  gross 
vice,  a  miracle  is  not  necessary  ;    Christianity 


Is  not  necessary.  The  thing  wat  aeif-evident ; 
Antoninus  and  Epictetus  could  have  shown  iu 
But  for  a  man  who  had  previously  such  stronjr 
claims  to  tespect  from  others,  such  pretensions 
on  which  to  value  himself, — his  Hebrew  de* 
scent ;  his  early  initiation  into  the  distinguish- 
ing Jewish  rite ;  his  Pharisaic  exactness,  an  ex- 
actness not  hvpocritical,  hut  conscientious ;  hie 
unquestionable  morals,  hu  blameless  righteoos- 
ness  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  law,  his  correct- 
ness of  demeanour,  his  strict  observance  of  re- 
ligious forms ;  that  nteh  a  man  should  need  the 
further  subjugation  of  his  passions,  his  pride, 
his  bigotry,  and  uncharitableness ;  that,  in  short, 
he  should  require  a  total  and  radical  renovation 
of  the  character  and  of  the  soul, — ^this  was  in- 
deed a  wonder  worthy  of  Divine  inspiration  to 
declare,  as  well  as  of  ^vine  grace  to  accom- 
plish; and  this  change,  when  really  effected, 
afforded  an  appeal  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  onderstanding,  more 
powerful  than  volumes  of  arguments. 

Saint  Taul  was  aware,  that  there  ia  frequent- 
ly more  danger  where  there  is  leas  scandal; 
that  some  fancy  they  are  reformed,  because  they 
have  exchanged  the  sensual  for  the  spiritual 
vices;  that  in  truth,  men  oftener  change  their  sine 
than  their  nature,  put  pride  into  their  correctness, 
and  violence  into  their  zeal,  and  uncharitableness 
into  their  sobriety,  and  covetousness  into  their 
prudence,  and  censoriousness  into  their  absti- 
nence. Among  the  better  disposed,  he  knew 
there  were  many  who,  after  they  are  bronrht 
to  embrace  religion,  think  they  have  nothing 
more  to  do.  They  were,  perhaps,  sincere  in 
their  inquiries,  and  their  convictions  were  strong. 
But  having  once  obtained  a  confidence  in  their 
acceptance,  they  conclude  that  all  is  well.  They 
live  upon  their  capital,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression ;  and  so  depend  upon  their  as 
sumnce,  as  if  their  personal  work  was  done. 
To  both  of  these  classes  he  directs  the  warning 
voice.  Go  on  unio perfection.  To  both  he  virtaaUT 
represents,  that  if  the  transformation  were  real, 
it  would  animate  them  to  increased  earnestness ; 
while  their  desires  would  be  more  fervent,  their 
piety  would  not  evaporate  in  desires,  their  con- 
stant fear  of  relaxing  would  quicken  their  prf>> 
gress. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  throughout  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  thoughout  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle — 9trimng  with  princi' 
palitiet  and  power^  putting  on  the  whole  armonr 
of  God^  continuing  instant  in  prayer^  teeking 
thote  things  which  are  above^  mortifying  your 
members^  avoiding  inordinate  affections  and 
coDeiouoneos,  which  is  idolatry^  are  not  applied 
to  the  profane,  or  even  to  the  careless,  but  to 
those  who  had  made  a  great  proficiency  in  re- 
ligion ;  not  to  novices,  but  to  saints.  These  are 
continually  cautioned  against  sitting  down  at 
ease  in  their  religious  possessions;  they  are 
exhorted,  on  the  contrary,  to  augment  them.  It 
is  not,  as  an  able  writer  says,  *  longing  after 
great  discoveries,  nor  after  great  tastes  of  the 
love  of  God,  nor  longing  to  be  in  Heaven,  nor 
longing  to  die,  that  are  such  distingujihuig 
marks  of  a  perfect  Christian,  as  longing^  after 
a.more  holy  heart,  and  living  a  more  holy  life.** 
*  Dr.  Owen  on  tbe  Holy  Spirit 
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The  apostle  shows  that  we  most  not  sit  down 
■atiflfied  even  in  the  habitual  degire,  even  in  the 
ffeneral  tendency  to  what  is  right  He  freqaeot- 
ly  stirs  up  the  reader  to  actual  exereise,  to  quick- 
ening exertions :  without  such  movements,  he 
knew  that  desire  might  sink  into  unproductive 
wishes ;  that  good  tendencies  might  come  short 
of  their  aim.  This  brief^  but  comprehensive 
hint — noi  aa  though  I  had  already  attained — fre- 
quently  recollected  and  acted  upon,  will  serve  to 
keep  up  in  the  mind,  that  we  are  capable  of 
much  higher  things  than  we  have  yet  achieved 
—and  that,  while  we  are  diligently  ascending 
by  each  progressive  step,  we  must  still  stretch 
iSjirward  our  view  to  the  culminating  point 

If;  then,  even  the  most  conspicuous  converts 
of  Saint  Paul  required  to  be  confirmed  by  in- 
eessant  admonition;  i^he  did  not  think  the 
most  heroic  Christians  so  establiihed  as  to  be 
arrived  at  their  ultimate  state ;  if  he  did  not 
think  the  most  advanced  so  secure  as  to  be  trust- 
ed to  go  alone,  so  complete  in  themselves  as  to 
lose  sight  of  their  dependence ;  if  they  lequircd 
to  be  exhorted  to  go  on  unto  perfection  ;  to  be  re- 
newed from  day  to  day ;  to  etand  fast ;  to  quit 
thenuelvee  like  men ;  to  he  ttrong  in  the  Lord^ 
and  in  the  power  of  his  mij^ht  to  $tand  againut 
the  urileo  of  the  DevU  ;  and  having  done  all^  to 
otand — *  Let  us  not  be  high  minded,  but  fear.* 
If  we  believe  that  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  in 
more  abundant  measures  in  the  incipient  state, 
than  on  us  in  the  more  established  position  of 
the  Church;  yet  we  see  their  superiority,  in 
this  respect,  neither  lessened  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  the  instructor,  nor  of  diligence  in  the 
hearer. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

On  the  ouperior  advantages  of  the  present  period^ 
for  the  attainment  of  Knowledge,  Religion^  and 
Happiness. 

We  have  heard  of  a  Royal  infidel,  who  was 
impious  enough  to  declare,  that  had  the  Maker 
of  the  universe  consulted  him  at  the  Creation,  he 
could  have  given  him  hints  for  the  improvement 
of  his  plan.  Many,  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
regret  that  their  advice  was  not  asked  when  the 
world  was  made,  practically  intimate  that  they 
could  improve  upon  the  scheme  of  Providence  in 
carrying  it  on.  We  have  met  with  persons, 
who,  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  at  least  not  quite  firm  in  the  prac- 
tical  adoption  of  its  troths,  have  expressed  a 
wish,  that  for  the  more  complete  CQnfirmation 
of  their  faith,  their  lot  had  been  cast  in  this,  or 
in  that  particular  age,  in  which  they  might 
have  cleared  up  their  doubts,  and  removed  their 
diffioulties. 

Now,  though  it  is  not  permitted  to  indulge 
any  wish  contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Him 
who  fixes  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  or- 
dains our  whole  lot  in  life ;  yet  it  should  seem 
that  we,  in  this  age  and  country,  have  the  most 
abundant  reason,  not  only  to  be  peculiarly  grate- 
ful  that  it  has  fallen  at  this  precise  period.  Who, 
that  reflects  at  all  will  maintain,  that  any  asra 


in  the  history  of  the  world,  whether  antecedent 
or  subsequent,  to  the  institution  of  Christianity, 
could  have  afforded  clearer  lights  or  higher  aide 
than  the  present  7  or  would  have  conduced  to 
make  us  wiser,  better,  or  happier  7  Let  us  be 
assured,  that  if  we  do  not  see  truth  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  it  is  not  our  own  position,  nor 
that  of  the  object,  which  is  in  fault,  but  the  organ 
itself. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  insist  on 
the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity ;  on  that 
witness  within — ^that  conviction  of  the  Chris- 
tianas own  mind,  arguing  so  strongly  the  truth 
of  Revelation  from  its  correspondence  to  his  own 
wants — because  this  is  an  evidence  equally  ac- 
cessible to  the  believer  of  every  period.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  offer  a  few  observations  on 
the  superior  advantages  which  we  at  present 
enjoy,  as  well  from  other  causes,  as  from  the 
fulness  of  the  external  evidence  which  has  been 
undeniably  established  upon  the  profoundest 
knowledge  and  closest  examination  of  the  Sacred 
Records,  by  so  many  of  our  wisest  and  soundest 
divines. 

We  have,  for  our  assistance  in  religious  know- 
ledge, the  collective  wisdom  of  sacred  antiquity  ; 
and  for  our  furtherance  in  piety,  its  precepts,  its 
monitions,  its  examples.  It  is  also  the  peculiar 
honour  of  our  apostle,  that  from  his  life  and 
writings  alone,  a  new  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  Grospel  which  he  preached,  has  been  re- 
cently and  completely  made  out  In  addition 
to  the  fullest  general  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  two  of  our  own  contem- 
poraries— men  of  different  rank,  habits,  educa- 
tion,  and  turn  of  mind, — ^have  extracted  fVom  the 
writings  of  Saint  Paul  exclusively,  particular 
and  cdlateral  evidence  of  a  most  interesting  and 
important  nature.  We  refer,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  to  a  small  but  valuable  work  of  a  noble 
author,*  himself  a  convert  of  no  common  order, 
in  which  he  lays  down,  and  substantially  proves 
the  truth  of  his  position,  that  the  conversion  and 
apostleship  of  St.  Paul  alone,  duly  considered, 
is,  of  itself,  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove 
Christianity  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation,  lalo 
these  circumstances,  which  it  is  probable  power- 
fully  assisted  his  own  convictions,  he  has  with 
great  diligence  examined ;  and  has  with  irre- 
sistible strength  proposed  them  for  the  convic- 
tion of  others. 

In  the  other  instance,  we  refer  to  that  exqui- 
site work,  the  *  Hore  Paulinie,*  of  Doctor  Paley ; 
a  work  which  exhibits  a  species  of  evidence  as 
original  as  it  is  incontrovertible.  It  is  a  corro- 
boration of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  de- 
rived from  the  incidental  but  close  correspond- 
ence of  nnniberless  passages  in  the  life  and 
travels  of  Saint  Paul,  related  in  the  Acts,  with 
his  own  repeated  reference,  in  his  Epistles,  to 
the  same  circumstances,  persons,  places,  and 
events ;  together  with  their  most  correct  geo, 
graphical  agreement; — ^the  respective  authors 
of  both  writings  uniformly  and  consistently 
though  unintentionally,  throwing  light  on  each 
other. 

This  interesting  work,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  adds  weight  to  facts  which  were  already 

•  Lord  Littleton 
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iUlj  eilAblbhed,  and  strrngth  to  that  •trath' 
which  wu  before  *  barred  Dp  with  riba  of  iron.' 
We  cannot  too  highly  eatimate  thia  anbaidiary 
eridenoe  to  the  Chriatidn  reTolation,  deri?ed  aa 
it  were  caaoally  and  incidentally  firom  oar  apoa- 
tie,  from  him  to  whom  we  were  already  on. 
epeakably  indebted  for  ao  much  direct  apiritoal 
and  practical  inatmction.  It  ia  a  apeeiea  of  evi- 
dence ao  ingeniooa,  yet  ao  aolid,  ao  clear  and  ao 
deciaive,  that  the  author  muat  have  carried  hia 
point  in  any  court  of  judicature  before  which  the 
cauae  might  have  boen  brought. 

If  it  were  not  thovery  geniua  of  acepticiam  to 
•  ahrink  ita  *  ahrirelled  eaaenoe*  down  to  the  mi- 
nuteat  point,  when  it  wiahea  to  work  itaelf  an 
entrance  where  no  viaible  opening  aeema  previ- 
oualy  to  have  been  left,  we  ahould  think,  that, 
after  the  able  defoncea  of  Revelation  which  have 
been  made  on  gaoaral  grounda,  the  addition  of 
theae  partial  and  aubordinate,  but  nut  leaa  con- 
vincing prooft,  had  not  left  even  the  amalleat 
crevice  through  which  Unbelief  could  force,  or 
even  Doubt  inainuate  iti  way. 

But  to  quit  thia  more  limited  channel  of  oon- 
Tiction  for  the  broad  current  of  general  Scrip- 
ture, let  ua  examine  what  peri<M  would  have 
been  more  favourable,  not  only  for  the  confirma- 
tion  of  our  belief,  but  for  our  moral,  our  intel- 
lectual and  apiritual  improvement  Let  ua  in- 
atitute  an  inquiry,  (if  a  few  cursory  and  auper- 
ficial  remarka  may  be  ao  called,)  whether  all 
thoae  whoae  supposed  auperior  opportunities  of 
religioua  improvement  we  are  diapoaed  to  envy, 
really  poaaesaed  more  advantagea  than  ouraelvea; 
and  woether  many  among  them  were  induced, 
in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  situation  to 
make  the  beat  uae  of  thoae  which  they  actually 
did  poaaess. 

How  very  few  of  thoae  who  were  not  only 
countrymen,  but  contemporariea  of  our  bleased 
Bedeemer,  believed  in  him,  or  at  leaat  perae- 
vered  in  their  belief!  Even  of  hia  immediate 
disciples,  even  of  his  select  ftienda,  of  the  fk- 
voured  few  who  beheld  the  beautiful  conaiatency 
of  hia  daily  life,  who  were  more  intimately  pn- 
vifeaed  to  hear  the  gracioua  worda  which  pro- 
ceeded from  hia  lipa :  we  paaa  by  the  Son  of 
Perdition :— one  had  not  courage  ao  much  aa  to 
acknowledge  that  he  knew  him ;  another  doubted 
hia  identity  after  hia  reaurrection.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  exquiaite  distress,  they  aU  fonook  him. 
His  own '  femiliar  friends*  abandoned  him,  *  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him.* 

Where  then  were  the  peculiar,  the  envlAble 
advantagea,  of  that  aitoation,  placed  in  which, 
the  fervent  Peter,  who  declared  that  though  all 
men  ahould  foraake  him,  yet  would  not  he ;  yet 
Peter  forgot  his  oath,  and  forfeited  hia  fidelity ! 
•  Can  we  uSrm,  that  we  have  atronger  or  more 
tender  religioua  attaehmenta,  than  *  the  diRciple 
whom  Jeaua  loved  V  Yet  waa  he  one  of  that 
aU  who  foraook  him.  Are  we  aore  that  it  ia  a 
Buperiority  in  our  fUth,  rather  than  in  our  cir- 
cnmstancea^  which  makea  us  to  differ  from  thoae 
affectionate  but  troubled  companiona,  who,  after 
hia  crucifixion,  aunk  into  the  moat  hopeleaa  dea- 
pondency : — *  We  tni§Ud  that  thia  ahould  have 
■Men  He  who  ahould  have  redeemed  larael.' 
Cannot  we,  on  the  oootrary,  exultingly  say.  We 
ihMiP  that  thia  waa  He  wlio  haa  r«aMmed«  not 


larael  only,  but  every  penitant  believer,  oTerery 
people,  and  kindred,  and  natioD,  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  After  the  truth  of  oar  Lord*a  diTine 
miaaion  had  been  ratified  by  hia  reaurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  the  deaoent  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit,  how  many  who  heard  the  preaching,  and 
beheld  the  miraclea  of  his  apoatlea,  remained 
hardened  in  incredulity  !  In  the  agea  immedi- 
ately aucceeding  the  promulgation  of  the  Goa- 
pel,  even  while  ita  veritiea  were  new,  and  the 
aenae  of  its  bleaainga  freah,  many  of  ita  profeaaora 
fell  into  graaa  errora ;  aome  tainted  ita  purity  by 
infuaiona  of  their  own  ;  otliera  incorporated  with 
it  the  corruptiona  of  Paganiam.  Many  became 
heretica,  aome  became  apoatataa,  not  a  few  re- 
nounced  Qiriatianity,  and  more  perhapa  disho- 
noured it 

Doea  not  Saint  Paoli  efter  hia  inoeasant  le- 
boura,  even  after  hia  apparent  aucceaa  in  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  aorrowfully  exclaim  to  hia 
friend,  *  Thou  knoweat  that  all  they  which  an 
in  Aaia  be  turned  away  from  me.*  He  then 
proceedfe  to  enumerate  individuala,  of  whom,  it 
may  be  preaumed,  that  he  once  entertained  bet- 
ter hopea.  While,  therefore,  we  poaaeaa  the 
works  of  this  great  apoatle,  and  atill  many  con- 
tinue to  receive  so  little  benefit  from  them,  let 
not  any  deceire  themaelvea  with  the  notion,  that 
they  would  have  derived  infellible  aanctificatjon 
from  hia  peraonal  preaching ;  but  let  them  re- 
member,  that  ail  proconaular  Aaia,*  who  enjoy- 
ed that  bleaaing,  deaerted  both  him  and  the 
GoapeL  May  not  even  the  advantage,  conaider- 
ed  in  aome  pointa  of  view,  be  reckoned  on  onr 
aide  7  If  we  may  truat  hia  own  humble  report 
of  himaelf,  *  his  letters,*  he  saya,  *  were  allowed 
to  be  more  weighty  and  powerful  than  hia  bodily 
presence.* 

If  so  many  were  pervertad,  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  atanding  the  neareat  to  the  fountain  of 
liglit,  who  even  drank  immediately  from  the 
living  spring  itself,  shall  we  look  fiir  a  more  la- 
minooa  exhibition  or  more  privileged  exercise, 
or  more  sincere  *  obedience*  of  Christian  'feith,' 
in  the  middle  agea,  when,  in  truth,  religion  waa 
in  a  good  meaanre  extinguiahed;  when  tbeChria- 
tian  world  had  aunk  into  almoat  primeval  dark- 
neaa ;  *  when  Chriatianity,*  to  borrow  the  worda 
of  Melanothon,  *  waa  become  a  mere  compound 
of  philoaophy  and  superstition  ;*  when  what  re- 
ligion did  aurvive,  waa  confined  to  a  few,  waa 
immured  in  cloiatera,  waa  exhaaatad  in  quibbka, 
waa  waated  in  unprofitable  aubtletiea,  waa  exhi- 
btied  with  little  apeculative  cleameaa,  and  leaa 
practical  influence  ? 

Even  when  literature  and  religion  awoke  to- 
other flx>m  their  long  alumber,  when  Chris- 
tianity  waa  renovated  and  purified,  the  glorioua 
beama  of  the  Reformation  did  not  difiuae  uni- 
veraal  illumination.  Even  by  better  diapoaed, 
but  partially  enlightened  minda,  contention  waa 
too  frequently  mistaken  for  piety,  and  debate 
aubstituted  for  devotion. 

Of  how  diffbrent  a  spirit  from  theae  wrangling 
Polemica  waa  Saint  raul !  Though  he  repeat- 
edly exhorta  hia  friends,  especially  Timothy,  in 
inatrueting  hia  people,  to  watch  particularly 
*  over  ti^eir  doctrine,*  the  grand  foundation  on 
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which  all  preaching  most  be  built,  yet  he  ever 
shows  himBelf  sn  enemy  to  controversy,  to  fri- 
voloQs  dispatefl,  and  idle  contention.  He  directs 
his  converts,  not  to  waste  the  time  and  Btrengtb, 
which  should  be  reserved  for  great  occasions, 
ahotU  word*  to  no  prqfiU  hut  mlnerting  the  hear- 
«r«.  And,  perhaps,  there  has  seldom  been  less 
genuine  piety  in  the  church  than  when  intricate 
and  theoretical  points  in  theology  have  been 
most  pertinacioQsly  discussed.  This  is  not  *  con- 
tending for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,' 
but  diverting  the  attention  from  faith,  and  alien- 
ating the  heart  from  charity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  censure  a  ipirit  of  enquiry, 
nor  to  repress  earnestness,  in  the  solution  of 
difficulties.  It  is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  an 
inquiring  mind  freely  to  start  doubts,  as  it  is 
of  a  learned  and  enlightened  age  rationally  to 
solve  them.  On  this  point  we  are  quite  of  the 
opinion  of  a  good  old  Divine,  that  *  nothing  is 
so  certain  as  that  which  is  certain  after  doubts.' 
But  compared  even  with  the  latter  period  of  re- 
ligious light  and  information,  how  far  superior 
is  our  own  7  We  who  have  the  happiness  to 
live  in  the  present  age,  live,  when  truth  has  had 
time  to  force  its  way  through  all  the  obscurities 
which  had  been  raised  about  it,  to  prevent  its 
Access  to  the  understanding.  If  we  rightly  ap- 
preciate our  advantages,  we  shall  truly  find  that 
no  country,  in  any  age,  was  ever  placed  in  a 
fairer  position  for  improvement  in  wisdom,  in 
piety,  and  happiness.  A  black  cloud  indeed, 
charged  with  sulphureous  matter,  for  a  long 
time  was  suspended  over  our  heads ;  but,  provi- 
dentially  directed,  it  passed  on,  and  bursting, 
spread  conflagration  over  other  lands.  By  the 
most  exact  retributive  justice,  those  very  coun- 
tries  in  which  the  modern  Titans  first  assauldd 
Heaven,  became  the  first  scene  of  total  desola- 
tion.— In  other  places  we  have  seen  experiments 
tried,  new  in  their  nature,  terrible  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  worse  than  fruitless  in  their  results. 
We  have  seen  a  great  nation  endeavouring  to 
show  the  world  that  they  could  do  without  God. 
We  have  seen  them  exclude  the  Maker  from 
his  own  creation !  and  to  complete  the  opposi- 
tion between  their  own  government  and  His 
whom  they  gloried  in  dethroning,  they  used 
their  impiously  assumed  power  for  the  extermi- 
nation  of  the  species  which  he  had  created,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  souls  whom  he  had  sent 
his  Son  to  redeem. 

If,  however,  in  our  own  age,  and  perhaps  our 
own  country,  Christianity  has  not  only  been 
boldly  opposed,  but  audaciously  villified,  it  has 
been  only  so  much  the  more  seriously  examined, 
so  much  the  more  vigorously  defended.  If  its 
truth  has  been  questioned  by  some,  and  denied 
b^  others,  it  has  been  only  the  more  carefully 
sifled,  the  more  satisfactorily  cleared.  The 
clouds  in  which  sophistry  had  sought  to  en- 
velope it,  are  dispersed;  the  charges  which 
scepticism  had  brought  against  it  are  repelled. 
The  facts,  arch-like,  have  been  strengthened  by 
being  trampled  upqp.  Infidelity  has  done  its 
worst,  and  by  the  energy  of  its  efforts,  and  the 
failure  of  its  attempts,  has  shown  how  little  it 
oottld  da  Wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  argument 
have  contributed  each  its  quota  to  confirm  the 
truths  which  wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  argument. 
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had  undertaken  to  subvert  Talent*  on  the 
wrong  side  have  elicited  superior  talents  on  the 
right,  and  the  champions  of  the'  Groepel  have 
beaten  its  assailants  with  their  own  weapons. 
Phyrrhonism  has  been  beneficial,  for  by  propa- 
gating its  doubts  it  has  caused  them  to  be  ob- 
viated. Even  Atheism  itself  has  not  been  with- 
out its  uses,  for  by  obtruding  its  impieties,  it 
has  brought  defeat  on  the  omections,  and  ab- 
horrence on  their  abettors.  Ijius  the  enemies 
of  our  faith  have  done  service  to  our  cause,  for 
they  have  not  advanced  a  single  charge  against 
it,  which  has  not  been  followed  by  complete  re- 
futation ;  the  shaking  of  the  torch  has  caused 
it  to  diffuse  a  clearer  and  stronger  light 

Let  us  once  more  resume  the  comparison  of 
our  advantsges,  and  the  use  we  make  of  them, 
with  the  advantages  and  the  conduct  of  these 
ancient  servants  of  God,  iil'^onsidering  whom, 
perhaps,  we  mingle  envy  with  our  admiration. 
How  fervently  did  these  saints  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament pant  for  that  full  blaze  of  light  under 
which  we  live,  and  for  which  we  are  so  little 
thankful ! — *  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
Lord  I'  was  the  heart- felt  apostrophe  of  a  devout 
patriarch.  The  aged  saint  who  *  waited  fox  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  rapturously  sung  his 
Nunc  dimiitiSf^ — the  ancient  prophetess,  who 
departed  not  from  the  temple,  who  desisted  not 
from  prayer  day  or  night ; — the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  who  *  blessed  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
that  he  had  visited  and  redeemed  his  people  ;'* 
— how  small  were  their  advantages  compared 
with  ours.'  How  weak  is  our  faith,  how  freez- 
ing  our  gratitude  compared  with  theirs !  t  They 
only  beheld  in  their  Saviour  a  feeble  infant  r— ' 
they  had  not  heard,  as  we  have  heard,  from  the 
most  undeniable  authority,  the  perfectiona.  of 
his  life,  nor  the  miracles  of  his  power,  nor  the 
works  of  his  mercy,  nor  his  triumph  over  death, 
nor  his  ascension  into  Heaven,  nor  the  descent 
of  the  Comforter.  They  had  witnessed  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe  brought  within  the  Chris- 
tian pale  by  the  preaching  of  that  Gospel,  the 
dawn  of  which  so  exhiUrated  their  overflowing 
hearts.  If  full  beatitude  is  promised  to  them 
who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed ;  what 
will  be  the  state  of  those  who  virtually  have 
seen,  and  yet  have  not  believed  7 

Had  any  patriarch,  or  saint,  who  was  permit- 
ted only  some  rare  and  transient  glimpses  of  the 
promised  blessing,  being  allowed  in  prophetic 
vision  to  penetrate  through  the  long  vista  of 
ages,  which  lay  in  remote  futurity  before  him— 
had  he  been  asked  whether,  if  his  power  con- 
curred with  his  choice,  in  what  age  and  in  what 
nation  he  would  have  wished  his  lot  assigned 
him — is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
have  replied — in  grkat  Britain,  in  thx  bbqin- 

NING  OF  THX  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

May  we  not  venture  to  assert,  that  there  are, 
at  this  moment,  on  the  whole,  more  helps  and 
fewer  hindrances  to  the  operation  of  Christian 
piety,  than  at  any  preceding  period?  May  we 
not  assert,  that  at  no  time  has  the  genuine  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel  been  more  precisely  defined, 
more  completely  stript  of  human  inventions, 
more  purified  from  philosophical  infusions  on 
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one  haiid,  and  on  the  other  more  cleared  horn 
Baperstitiooa  perveraiooB,  fanatical  intern  per- 
anoe,  and  aebasing  associationa?  That  there 
still  exist  •moQf  us  philoaophists  and  fanatics, 
not  a  ft  w,  we  are  far  from  denying ;  but  neither 
is  the  distortion  of  fiiith  in  the  one  party,  nor 
its  subversion  in  the  other,  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;  good  sense  and  right  mindednMs  pre- 
dominate in  our  general  views  of  Christianity. 
If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  a  very  powerful 
aid  wanting  to  the  confirmation  of  otrr  faith, 
which  the  age  of  the  apostles  presented — ^that 
€>f  miraculous  gifls — the  obvious  answer  is,  that 
if  they  have  ceased,  it  is  because  they  have  fully 
answered  the  end  for  which  they  were  conferred, 
and  is  not  the  withdrawing  of  these  extraordi- 
nary endowments  more  than  compensated  by 
the  fulfilment  ef  so  many  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
near  approach  of  others,  yet  unaccomplished  7 
In  the  mean  time  have  we  not  the  perpetual 
attestation  of  those  living  miracles,  the  unalter- 
ed  state  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  frequent 
internal  renovation  of  the  human  heart  7 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  feature  in  the 
ofaaracter  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  than  the  fer- 
vent and  reiterated  express  bus  of  his  love  and 
admiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  what  a 
variety  of  rapturous- strains  does  he  pour  out  the 
overflowings  of  his  ardent  soul !  *  Oh  !  how  I 
love  thy  law !  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet — 
Oh  teach  me  thy  statutes !  Thy  words  have  I 
hid  within  my  heart — Open  thou  mine  eyes, 
that  I  may  see  the  wondrous  things  of  thy  law !' 
To  give  a  full  view  of  his  affectionate  effusions, 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Psalms.  To  paraphrase  his  words,  would  be  to 
ditate  essential  spirit 

Xet  us  pause  a  moment,  and  while  we  admire 
this  holy  fervency,  let  us  blush  at  our  own  in- 
gratitude  for  advantages  so  superior :  let  us  la- 
ment our  own  want  of  spiritual  sensibility.  Let 
as  be  humbled  at  the  reflection,  how  very  small 
was  the  portion  of  Scriptare  with  which  David 
was  acquainted  I  How  comparatively  little  did 
he  know  of  that  divine  book,  yet  what  holy 
transport  was  kindled  by  that  little !  He  knew 
searoely  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  or 
two  contemporary  prophets.  Then  let  us  turn 
oar  eyes  to  the  full  revelation  under  which  we 
live,  and  be  grateful  for  the  meridian  splendour. 
Had  David  seen,  as  we  see,  the  predictions 
of  the  late  prophetical  writers,  those  of  Isaiah 
especially,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own,  fulfilled— 
had  he  seen,  as  we  have  seen  their  glorious  ac- 
complishment in  the  New  Testament — the  in- 
carnation and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  plenary 
gifl  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fulfilment  of  types, 
tite  substantiation  of  shadows,  the  solution  of 
figoros,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  wide 
propagation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  that 
in  ftr  more  tongues  than  were  heard  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost, — ^had  he  seen  a  Bible  in  every  cot- 
tage— a  little  seminary  of  Christian  institution 
in  every  village — had  he  beheld  the  firm  esta- 
blishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  no  longer 
opposed,  but  supported  by  secular  powers,  afler 
having  conquered  opposition  by  weapons  purely 
spiritual — had  he  seen  a  standing  ministry  con- 
tinned  in  a  regular  siicceMlaa  from  the  age  of 


the  apostles  to  the  present  boar— had  he 
in  addition  to  these  domegtie  blessings,  E^sland 
emancipating  Africa  and  evangelizing  India, 
commerce  spreading  her  sails  to  promote  civilix. 
ation,  and  Christianity  elevating  civilisation  and 
sanctifying  commerce — ^had  tiie  Royal  Saiot 
witnessed  this  combination  of  mercies  in  one 
single  country,  what  had  his  feelings  been  7 

He  who  so  passionately  exclaimed,  *  Oh  how 
amiable  are  thy  dwellings,  thou  Lord  of  Hosts ! 
—my  soul  hath  a  desire  and  a  longing  to  enter 
into  the  courts  of  the  Lord — blesasd  are  theyt 
that  dwell  in  thine  honse— -one  day  in  thy  oonrts 
is  better  than  a  thousand — one  thing  have  I  de- 
sired of  the  Lord,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  booee 
of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the 
fair  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  temple* 
— this  conqueror  of  the  heathen,  this  denouncer 
of  false  gods,  this  chosen  monarch  of  the  chosen 
people,  Uiis  fervent  lover  of  the  devotions  of  the 
Sanctuary,  this  hallowed  poet  of  Sion,  this  noble 
contributor  to  our  public  worship,  this  man  after 
6od*s  own  heart,  was  not  permitted  to  build  one 
single  church — we  in  this  island  only,  posse  as 
ten  thousand. 

But  some  may  say,  the  apostles  had  saper- 
natural  supports,  which  are  withheld  ipom  oe. 
Their  supports  were  doubtless  proportioned  to 
the  ftrvency  of  their  faith,  and  to  the  extraordi- 
nary emergencies  on  which  they  were  oaUed  to 
act.  But  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a 
former  chapter,  these  assistances  seem  to  have 
been  reserved  for  occasions  to  which  we  are  not 
called ;  and  to  be  dispensed  to  them  for  others 
rather  than  for  themselves.  We  do  not  find  that 
they  who  could  cure  diseases,  were  exempted 
fVom  suffering  them ;  that  they  who  could  raise 
others  from  the  dead,  escaped  a  violent  death 
themselves.  We  do  not  find  that  the  aids  afford- 
ed them,  were  given  to  extinguish  their  natural 
feelings,  to  lighten  their  burdens,  to  rescue  them 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  a  painful  life,  fh>m  pa> 
verty  or  sorrows,  from  cidumny  or.  disgraoe. 
Though  Saint  Paul  converted  the  jailor,  he  had 
nevertheless  been  his  prisoner ;  tlu>agh  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  making  *  saints  even  in 
CcBsar's  household,'  he  was  not  delivered  ftem 
perishing  by  Cesar's  sword. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  their  ordinary  trans, 
actions  they  had  the  assistance  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  These,  blessed 
be  Almighty  Goodnesir!  are  not  limited  to 
prophets  or  apostles,  but  promised  to  all  sincere 
believers  to  the  end  of  the  world :  oommnnieated 
in  a  measure  proportioned  to  their  faith,  and 
accommodated  to  their  exigencies.  The  trea- 
sures of  grace,  unlike  all  other  treasures,  are 
not  to  be  exhausted  by  using ;  but  like  the  muL 
tiplication  of  loaves,  more  is  lefl  to  be  gathered 
up  after  the  gift  is  used,  than  was  imparted  in 
the  first  instance. 


CHAP.  XXIL 

ConeZttsion. — Cunory  inquiry  into  oome  of  tko 
eau8e$  tohieh  impeded. Oeneral  Jmprooemeni* 

If  we,  in  this  ftvourite  country,  and  ai  this 
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&voiired  period,  are  not  m  interaally  happy  as 
we  are  outwardly  proepcoua;  if  we  do  not 
reach  that  elevation  in  piety  ;  if  we  do  not  ex. 
hibit  that  coraietoncy  of  character,  which,  from 
the  advantages  of  oar  position,  mig^ht  be  expect- 
ed; if  innumerable  providential  distinctions  are 
conlbrred  without  bsing  proportionally  improv- 
ed;  if  we  are  rejoicing  for  public  blessings, 
without  so  profiting  by  them  as  to  make  advance- 
ment  in  private  virtue  and  personal  religion ; — 
should  we  not  diligently  inquire  in  what  parti- 
culars  our  deficiencies  chiefly  consist,  %nd  what 
are  the  obstructions  which  especially  impede 
our  progress? 

That  middle  course  which  the  luke-warm 
Christian  takes,  he  takes  partly  because  it  seems 
to  carry  with  it  many  present  advantages,  which 
the  genuine  Cbristian  loses.  This  measured 
conduct  obtains  for  him  that  general  popularity, 
the  desire  of  which  is  his  main  spring  of  action. 
He  secures  the  friendship  of  worldly  men,  be- 
cause he  can  accommodate  his  taste  to  their 
eonversation,  and  bend  his  views  to  their  prac- 
tices. As  he  is  not  profligate,  the  pious  who 
are  naturally  candid,  judge  him  fiivourably,  and 
entertain  hopes  of  his  beooming  all  they  wish  ; 
■o  that  be  unites  the  creditof  their  good  opinion 
with  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  society  of 
the  others.  A  neutral  character  thus  converts 
every  thing  to  his  own  profit,  avoids  the  suspi- 
cion attached  to  saints,  and  the  disgrace  insepa- 
rable from  sinners.  To  disoblige  ue  world,  is, 
upon  his  principles,  a  price  almost  too  high  fbr 
the  purchase  of  heaven  itself.  Is  it  not  doubtful, 
whether  he  who  accounts  it  so  easy  a  mattei  to 
be  a  Christian,  is  a  Christian  in  reality?  To 
■aeh  an  one,  indeed,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  plea- 
■ant  to  reckon  upon  heaven ;  but  can  any,  with- 
oat  faith  and  without  patience,  be  followers  of 
them,  who,  *  through  faith  and  patience  inherit 
the  promises  V 

The  truth  is,  mere  men  of  the  world  do  not 
eonceive  a  very  formidable  opinion  of  the  real 
evil  of  sin :  ibey  think  slightly  of  it  because  it 
is  so  common ;  they  even  think  almost  fiivour- 
•bly,  at  least  they  think  charitably  of  it,  when 
they  see  that  even  good  men  are  not  altogether 
exempt  from  it  From  carelessness,  or  Mn 
erroneous  kindness,  they  entertain  a  tender 
opinion  of  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  constant 
attendant  on  humav  nature:  they  plead,  in 
its  vindication,  the  mercy  of  God,  the  weak- 
aess  of  man,  the  power  of  temptation;  and 
are  apt  to  eonstrne  a  strict  judgment  on  the' 
thing  into  an  uncharitable  harshness  on  the  man. 
For  this  fbrbearai^oe  they  expect  to  be  paid  in 
kind,  to  be  paid  with  interest ;  fbr  their  very 
charity  is  usurious.  The  least  religious- how- 
ever, often  resent  keenly  thoee  crimes  which 
o£bnd  against  society;  of  sins  which  afiect 
their  own  interest,  they  are  the  most  forward  to 
eeek  legal  redress.  But  they  do  not  feel  that 
some  of  the  worst  corruptions  are  of  a  spiritual 
nature ;  and  to  those  which  only  offend  Grod, 
ther  never  show  themselves  tenderly  alive. 

But  if  they  were  brought  to  entertain  just  no- 
tiens  of  the  glorious  majesty  of  God,  they  would 
soon  learn  to  see  how  sin  dishonours  it ;  nor 
could  an  adsquate  view  of  his  unspeakable  holi- 
ness &il  of  leading  them  to  a  thonragh  hatred 


of  every  thing  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
it  If,  however,  their  own  impure  visron  pre- 
vents them  from  perceiving  ho^  deeply  sin 
must  offend  the  infinite  purity  of  God,  they 
might  at  least  be  awfully  oonvimsed  of  its  malig- 
nant nature,  by  contemplating  the  wide  and 
lasting  ravages  it  has  made  amonf  the  human 
race.  That  can  be  no  inconsiderabw  evil,  which 
has  been  perpetuating  itself,  and  entailing  misery 
on  its  perpetrators  fiir  nearly  six  thousand  years. 
Many  are  too  much  disposed  to  confound  a 
confident  feeling  of  security  with  religious  peace. 
Conscience,  whose  suggestions  were  perhaps 
once  clamorous,  may,  from  long  neglect,  have 
become  gradually  less  and  less  audible.  The 
more  obtuse  the  feelings  grow,  the  less  distur- 
bance they  give.  This  moral  deadness  assumes 
the  name  of  tranquillity  and,  as  Galgaeus  said 
of  the  Roman  conquerors,  in  his  noble  speech  on 
the  Grampian  hills,  *  when  they  have  laid  all 
waste,  they  call  the  desolation  Peace.* 

Is  there  not  a  growing  appearance,  that  msiny 
are  substituting  fbr  the  integrity  of  Christian 
doctrine,  as  taught  in  the  Gospel,  a  religion  com- 
pounded chiefly  of  the  purer  elements  of  Deism, 
amalgamated  with  some  of  the  more  popular  at- 
tributes of  Christianity  !  If  the  apostle,  after  all 
his  high  attainments, '  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,* 
shall  a  deteriorated,  or,  as  it  is  pleased  to  call 
itself,  a  liberal  Christianity,  lead  its  votaries  to 
be  satisfied  with  knowing  everj  thing  except 
him ;  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  without  snowing 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  believe  in 
him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  be  ruled  by  him  as  a 
king;  at  once  to  obey  him  as  a  teacher,  and 
trust  in  him  as  a  Saviour  7 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember,  that  we 
may  be  correct  in  our  creed  without  piwsfni^g 
a  living  faith. .  We  may  be  right  in  our  opinions, 
without  any  cordial  concurrence  of  the  heart,  or 
any  obedient  suhjuFation  of  the  wilL  We  may 
be  regular  in  the  rorms  of  devotion,  and  irre- 
ll^ular  in  our  passions.  We  may  be  temperate 
m  what  re^rds  the  animal  appetites,  and  in- 
temperate in  the  indulgence  of  evil  tempers. 
We  may  be  proud  of  our  own  orthodoxy,  while 
we  ridicule  a  serious  spirit  in  another  professor 
of  the  same  opinions.  We  may  maintain  a 
customary  habit  of  prayer,  while  we  are  desti- 
tuts  of  that  spirit,  without  which  prayer  is  un- 
available. May  not  some  pray  without  invoking 
the  mediation  of  the  great  Intercessor  7  May  he 
not  say  to  some  now,  ss  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name  ? 
We  do  not  mean  so  invoking  him,  as  to  round 
the  closing  period  with  his  name,  but  so  regard- 
ing him,  as  to  make  him  the  general  medium  of 
our  intercourse  with  heaven. 

And  is  it  not  an  increasing  evil,  that  th^ 
seems  to  prevail  among  some,  a  habit,  so  to  speak, 
of  generalizing  religion,  of  melting  dowp  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Christianity,  till  its  grand 
truths  are  blended  in  the  fusion,  and  come  out 
of  the  crucible  without  any  dutinctive  charao- 
ter  7  A  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  religion  ie, 
with  miny,  grown  not  only  into  disuse,  but  die- 
credit  But  unless  a  man  can  seriously  sa^, 
that  his  natural  powers  are  fully  effectual  lor 
his  practical  duties;  thsit he  is  unifbrmjy  Ms 
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of  himeelf  to  purBae  the  right  which  he  ap- 
proves, and  to  avoid  the  wrong  which  he  con- 
demns, an(^to  Burmonnt  the  evil  which  he  la- 
ments, ai)d  to  resist  the  temptations  which  he 
feels,  it  should  seem  tliat  he  .ought  in  reason  to 
be  deeply  thankful  for  that  divine  aid  which  the 
Grospel  promises,  and  on  which  Saint  Paul  des- 
cants with  such  perpetual  emphasis;  that  he 
ought  gladly  to  implore  its  communication  by 
the  means  prescribed  by  this  great  apostle. 

If  a  man  does  not  set  upon  his  own  strength  ; 
if  he  cannot  live  upon  his  own  resources,  if  he 
finds  that  his  good  intentions  are  oflen  frustrat- 
ed, his  firmest  purposes  forgotten,  his  best  reso- 
lutions broken ;  if  he  feels  that  he  cannot  change 
his  own  heart;  if  he  believes  that  there  is  a  real 
spiritual  assistance  offered,  and  that  the  cora- 
mnnicction  of  this  aid  is  promised  to  fervent 
prayer ;  it  should  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  this  interior  sentiment  would 
lower  his  opinion  of  himself,  change  his  notions 
of  the  Divine  character,  diminish  his  feeling  of 
self-dependence,  loosen  his  attachment  to  sense, 
make  him  more  indifferent  to  human  opinion, 
and  more  solicitous  fbr  the  favour  of  God.  This 
humblihg,  yet  elevating  intercourse  with  heaven, 
would  seem  to  convince  him  feelingly,  that  of 
himself  he  can  do  nothing ;  that  human  estima- 
tion can  confer  no  intrinsic  value,  because  it  can- 
not make  us  what  we  are  not;  and  that  we  are^ 
in  reality,  only  what  we  are  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

There  is  another  cause  which  hurts  the  in- 
terests of  religion.  Injurious  names  are  reci- 
procally  given  to  the  most  imperious  duties; 
parties  take  different  sides,  and  match  them 
each  against  the  other  as  if  they  were  opposite 
interests.  But  no  power  oTtoordB  can  alter  the 
nlltare  of  thingB,  Good  works  are  not  Popery ; 
itor  is  faith  Methodism.  Yet,  is  not  a  spiritual 
litigation  vigorously  carried  on  between  two 
principles,  both  of  which  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Gospel,  and  bound  up  therein  in  the  most 
intimate  and  indissoluble  union  f  Let  us  not 
reject  a  truth  because  it  is  misrepresented  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  it  We  know  that 
a  learned  bishop  was  condemned  by  an  ignorant 
pope,  fbr  propagating  no  worse  a  heresy  than 
that  there  were  Antipodes. 

ManjTf  again,  desire  to  be  religious,  but  suffer 
the  desire  to  die  away  without  any  effort  to  sub- 
stantiate it ;  without  any  cordial  adoption  of  the 
means  which  might  produce  the  efi^M^  Yet, 
with  this  inoperative  desire,  the  languid  Chris- 
tian quiets  conscience,  and  is  satisfied  with  re- 
ferring to  this  unproductive  wish  as  an  evidence 
of  his  sincerity.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  deceitful  anodyne,  which  lulls  pain  without 
ijpmoving  its  cause.  There  are  those  who  jnay 
be  said  to  swallow  religion  as  something  which 
thty  are  told  it  is  their  duty  to  take,  in  order  to 
do  them  good.  They  therefore  receive  it  in  the 
lump,  and  then  dismiss  it  from  their  thoughts 
as  a  thing  done.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  suc- 
cess is  proportioned  to  the  measure.  But  would 
the  apostle  have  so  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  being,  *  renewed  fiom  day  to  day,* 
if  there  were  any  d^nite  day  in  which  it  could 
be  affirmed  that  the  work  bad  been  accomplish- 
ed 7  and  ean  any  thiiy  short  of  such  acoompUsh- 


mont,  justify  us  in  desisting  to  press  fbrward 
afler  it  7 

If,  then,  we  would  embrace  Christianity  as  a 
life.giving  principle,  we  must  examine  it  analy- 
tically ;  we  must  resolve  it  into  the  several  parts 
of  which  it  is  compounded,  instead  of  consider- 
ing it  as  a  nostrum  the  effect  of  which  is  to  be 
produced  by  our  ignorance  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  To  subscribe  articles  of 
faith;  without  knowing  what  consequenoss  they 
involve— to  be  satisfied  with  having  them  pro- 
pounde<^  without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  our 
obligation  to  obey  them — to  acknowledge  their 
truth,  without  examining  our  own  interest  in 
them,  is  not  only  to  be  an  imperfect,  but  an  irra- 
tional Christian. 

While  the  political  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  world  around  us  seems,  in  many  respects, 
to  be  constantaneously  advancing,  let  not  us,  of 
thi«  highly  distinguished  land,  frustrate  the 
grand  objects  which  we  have  been  the  honour- 
ed instruments  of  establishing.  Britain  presents 
a  spectacle,  on  which,  if  the  world  ffezes  widi 
an  admiring,  it  will  gaze  also  with  a  scruti- 
nizing eye.  Those  whom  we  have  served  and 
saved,  will  jealously  inquire — for  the  obliged  are 
not  the  least  prying — Whether  we  live  up  to  the 
high  tone  we  assume  ? — Whether  we  obey  the 
Gospel  we  extol  7 — Whether  we  are  religious 
in  person,  or  by  proxy  7 — Whether  all  who  dis- 
perse the  Scriptures,  read  them  7 — May  not  the 
critical  observer  be  inclined  to  parody  the  inter- 
rogatories of  our  apostle  to  the  censorious  Jews.* 
Thou  that  sayest  another  should  not  swear,  art 
thou  guilty  of  profane  levity  7  Thou  that  sayest 
a  man  should  keep  the  sixth  and  seventh  com- 
mandments, dost  thou  shrink  from  duellinpf  and 
libertinism  7  Thou,  who  boldest  out  a  fair  ex- 
ample in  attending  the  solemnities  of  the  Sunday 
morning's  worship,  dost  thou  attend  likewise 
the  unhallowed  festivities  of  the  evening  7  Thoa 
that  art  valiant  in  the  field,  art  thou  also  *  valiant 
fbr  the  truth  V  Thou  who,  professing  '  pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled,*  visitest  the  fatherless  and 
widow  with  thy  purse,  dost  thou  keep  thyself 
*  unspotted  from  the  world  7'  Let  it  be  obaervedt 
that  these  are  hypothetical  questions,  not  rash 
accusations. 

The  public  munificence  and  private  bounties 
of  this  age  and  country  have  outgone  all  example. 
An  almost  boundless  beiMfolence  has  annihik- 
ted  all  distinction  of  religion  and  of  paVty,  of 
country  and  of  colour.  No  difference  of  opinioOf 
no  contrariety  of  feeling,  has  checked  itfi  as- 
tonishing operation,  has  chilled  its  ardent  flame. 
No  object  is  too  vast  fbr  its  grasp,  none  is  too 
minute  fbr  its  attention.  The  moral  energies 
of  the  country  have  kept  pace  with  the  military 
and  political.  Charity,  too,  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  religion ;  and  we  may  hope,  it 
is  to  the  growth  of  the  latter  principle,  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  former  practical  effect 

It  remains  with  us  to  give  substantial  proo^ 
tliat  the  right  practice  has  flowed  from  the  true 
principle.  Let  us  never  ffive  occasion  to  the 
members  of  another  church  U>  infer,  that  even 
Protestants  are  not  praotically  averse  from  the 
purchase  of  indulgenciee.    Let  us  not  give  them 

•  Roman,  xzi.  S3. 
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the  slighteft  cause  lor  imputing  to  any  of  our 
acts  ofbeneficence  a  spirit  of  commutation.  Let 
them  not  see,  that  sobriety,  purity,  and  self, 
control,  are  considered  by  many  of  us  as  minor 
statutes  in  the  Christian  code.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  personal  holiness  is  laid  asleep  by  the  sooth- 
ing blandishments  of  liberal  profession ;  by  the 
misapplied  tenderness  of  candid  construction ; 
by  a  toleration  which  justifies  the  doing  much 
which  is  not  right  in  ourselves,  because  we  make 
large  allowances  for  whatever  is  wrong  in  others. 
To  judge  charitably,  is  a  Christian  preoept ;  but 
religion  no  more  permits  us  to  judge  falsely, 
than  to  act  censurably.  To  the  affluent  it  is 
cheaper,  and  to  the  inconsiderate  it  is  easier,  to 
relieve  others,  than  to  deny  ourselves.  Let  them 
remember,  however,  that  though  to  give  liberally 
is  nobly  right ;  yet  to  act  consistently  is  indis- 
pensably requisite,  if  we  would  make  that  which 
18  in  itself  right  acceptable  to  Grod ;  and  let  even 
the  most  benevolent  never  fail  to  reflect,  that 
nothing  can  swell  the  tide  of  charity  to  its  full 
flow,  but  self-denial. 

If  some  among  us  were  to  make  their  public 
bounties  the  measure  of  their  domeetic  conduct, 
it  would  be  setting  up  for  themselves  a  high 
practical  standard  :  yet  it  might  be  fkir  to  make 
It  so.  Such  libers  1  persons  might  do  well  to 
consider  how  far,  in  every  subscription  they  pay, 
they  do  not  give  a  sort  of  public  pledge  of  their 
general  practice ;  and  how  far,  in  order  to  be 
nooest,  tbey  are  not  bound  to  redeem  the  depo- 
sit by  their  general  correctness.  Is  it  not  a 
epecies  of  deceit  to  appear  better  than  we  are  7 
And  do  we  not  virtually  practice  this  deceit  when 
our  self-government  is  obviously  not  of  a  piece 
with  our  liberality  7 

Do  we  then  undervalue  charity  7  Grod  forbid. 
Charity  is  a  grace  so  peculiarly  Christian,  that 
it  is  said  to  have  been  practised  in  those  coun- 
tries  only  where  Revelation  has  been  enioyed 
either  by  possession  or  tradition.  Of  the  histo- 
rians of  ancient  thnes,  who  have  transmitted  to 
us  the  fame  of  their  military  skill,  their  political 
glory,  their  literary  talents,  their  public  spirit, 
or  domestic  virtues,  none  have  made  any  men- 
tion of  their  charitable  institutions ;  none  have 
made  any  mention  of  a  great  nation  receiving 
into  its  bosom,  ua  the  moment  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, of  foreign  wv,  and  pressing  domestic  dis- 
tress,  myriads  of  ei^lis  from  the  enemv*s  conn- 
try ;  of  their  receiving  and  supporting  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  priesthood  of  a  religion  so 
hostiie  to  their  own,  as  scarcely  to  allow  them  to 
belieVe  that  there  was  salvation  ht  their  bene- 
factors. 

Benevolence  is  the  most  lovely  associate  of 
Che  other  Chrbtian  virtues.  We  mistake  onlv 
when  we  adopt  her  as  their  substitute.  Excel- 
lence in  this  grand  article  is  so  far  from  pro- 
curing a  dispensation  from  the  other  graces  of 
piety,  that  ah»  only  raises  the  demand  for  their 
lofUer  exercise.  In  the  Christian  race,  however, 
the  fleeter  virtue  must  not  slacken  her  speed, 
lest  her  competitors  should  be  distanced.  No ; 
the  lagging  attributes  must  quicken  theirs. 

We  trust  that  we  have  not,  in  any  part  of  this 
little  work,  attempted  to  degrade  human  reaso^. 
Is  it  degraiding  any  quality  or  faculty,  to  assiprn 
to  it  its  proper  plaoe,  to  ascribe  to  it  its  precise 
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value?  Reason  and  reli^on  aooord  as  com- 
pletely in  practice  as  in  pnnciple ;  and  is  it  not 
a  subject  of  gratitude  to  God,  that  as  there  is 
nothing  in  Christian  belief,  so  there  is  nothing 
in  Christian  practice,  but  what  is  consonant  to 
views  purely  rational.  Every  disorder,  irfegu- 
larity,  and  excess,  which  religion  prohibits,  is 
as  contrary  to  our  comfort,  health,  and  happi- 
ness here,  as  it  is  fatal  to  our  eternal  interests ; 
and  should  be  equally  avoided  on  the  ground  of 
natural  and  spiritual  judgment  Nay,  if  Chris- 
tians are  accused  by  the  infidel  of  selfish  mo- 
tives, in  obeying  God  for  their  own  interest ;  is 
there  not  more  absurdity  in  diaobeving  Him, 
when,  b^  so  doing,  we  forfeit  every  thing  which 
a  well-directed  self-love  would  show  to  be  our 
highest  advantage,  and  which  common  sensci 
human  prudence,  worldly  wisdom,  woultf  teach 
us  to  pursue.       « 

Saint  Paul  combats  all  those  partialities  of 
judgment  which  arise  from  the  miderstanding 
submitting  itself  to  the  will,  from  conviction 
yielding  to  inclination.  As  it  was  the  truth  of 
the  principle,  the  rectitude  of  the  act,  which  de- 
termined his  judgment,  so  we  read  him  to  little 
purpose,  if  the  same  qualities  do  not  also  deter- 
mine ours.  But  men  submit  to  unexamined 
Eredilections ;  they  do  not  .allow  themselves  to 
e  convinced  of  any  thing  with  which  they  are 
not  first  pleased.  Practical  errors  are  rarely 
adopted  from  conviction,  but  almost  always  from 
inclination. 

Our  apostle  frequently  includes  Movers  of 
their  ownselves*  in  his  catalogue  of  grievous 
offenders.  He  considers  selfishness  as  a  state  of 
mind  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  No  other 
religion,  indeed,  had  ever  shown  that  it  was  sin- 
ful ;  no  other  had  ever  taught  its  followers  to  re- 
sist it ;  no  other  had  furmshed  arms  against  it, 
had  enabled  its  disciples  to  conquer  iL  Yet, 
may  we  not  venture  to  assert,  that  among  the 
prominent  faults  of  this  our  age,  is  a  growing 
selfishness.  We  mean  not  that  sullen  selfish- 
ness which  used  to  display  itself  in  pefaurious 
habits,  in  shabby  parsimony,  and  a  sordid  fru- 
gality, which  received  part  of  its  punishment  in 
Uie  self-inflicted  severities  of  its  votary,  and  part 
in  the  discr^it  and  contempt  which  attended 
it  But  we  mean,  that  luxurious  selfishness 
which  has  its  own  grstification  in  the  vanity  it 
indulges ;  and  its  own  reward  in  the  envy  it 
secreUy  awakens,  in  the  admiration  it  openly 
excites. 

The  tide  of  an  Increasing  dissipation,  gorge- 
ous, costly,  and  voluptuous  toyond  all  precedent, 
has  swept  away  the  mounds  and  ramparts  within 
which  prudence  in  expense,  and  sobriety  in  man- 
ners, had  heretofore  confined  it  Strange  f  that 
fashion  and  custom,  and  the  example  of  others, 
are  brought  forward  as  a  vindication  by  beings, 
who  know  they  must  be  themselves  individual 
responsible  for  the  errors  and  the  sins  into  whleh 
they  are  plunged  by  imitation,  as  well  as  by  ori- 
ginal evil.  Numben  are  pleaded  as  a  valid  apo- 
K>gy  for  being  carried  headlong  down  the  tor- 
rent But  have  we  ever  heard  that  the  plague 
was  thought  a  slighter  distemper  from  the  great* 
ness  of  the  numbers  infected  7  On  the  contrary, 
is  not  the  extent  of  the  ravage  its  most  alarming 
symptom  7  and  is  not  the  weekly  diminution  in 
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the  namben  publicly  registered  u  the  only  aig. 
nal  of  returning'  health  7 
^  Grod  haa  bl^ed  the  late  anparalleled  exer- 
tiona  of  this  country  with  a  proportionate  suc- 
oeas.  Honour  and  glory  crown  our  land.  But 
'  honour  and  glory  are  not  primary  stars ;  they 
borrow  their  lustre  from  that  immortal  principle 
which  is  the  fountain  of  all  moral  illumination. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  prosperous  with- 
out piety,  or  joyful  without  gratitude,  or  thankful 
without  repentance,  or  penitent  without  amend- 
ment, is  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  Him  from  whom 
•U  prosperity  is  derived.  We  are  told  in  the 
oracles  of  God,  that  the  corruptions  of  an  irreli- 
gious  nation  converted  blessings  into  sins,  when 
*  pride  and  abundance  of  idleness*  were  the  on- 
grateful  returns  for  *  fulness  of  broad.* 

ThcAigh  we  no  longer  perceive  that  open  ali- 
enation from  God,  so  apparentrin  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  do  we  per- 
ceive that  return  to  Him  which  the  restoration 
of  our  prosperity  demands  7  Has  the  design  of 
the  Almighty,  in  visiting  us  with  the  calamities 
of  a  protracted  war  been  answered  by  a  renun- 
ciation  of  the  sins  for  which  it  was  sent  7  Has 
his  goodness,  in  putting  a  happy  period  to  these 
calamities,  been  practically  acknowledged  7  ac- 
knowledged, not  mirely  by  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  a  wisely  appointed  day,  but  by  a  visible 
reformation  of  our  habits  and  manners? 

We  are  now  most  imperatively  called  upon  to 
five  unequivocal  proof,  that  our  devotion,  in  the 
Mte  twenty  years  succession  of  national  fasts, 
had  some  meaning  in  it,  beyond  the  bare  com- 
|iliance  with  authority,  beyond  the  mere  impulse 
of  terror.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  any  ap- 
parent slackness  of  principle,  that  ours  was  the 
prayer  of  nature  for  reliel^  more  tlian  of  grace 
fin:  pardon ;  the  cry  for  escape  from  danger,  ra- 
ther than  for  deliverance  from  sin. 

As  God  has  abundantly  granted  us  all  the 
temporal  blessings  for  which  we  then  solicited, 
let  us  give  full  proof  that  our  petitions  were  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  political ;  as  He,  in  pity,  has 
withdrawn  the  anger  of  his  chastisements,  let 
us,  in  gratitude,  take  away  the  provocation,  of 
our  offences.  He  has  long  tried  us  with  correc- 
tion, he  is  now  trying  us  with  mtrcies.  If,  as 
we  are  told,  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in 
the  earth,  we  should  learn  righteousness,  what 
should  we  not  learn,  what  should  we  not  prac- 
tice, when  blessings  are  accumulated  upon  us — 
blessings,  more  multiplied  in  their  nuinber,  more 
ample  m  their  extent,  more  valuable  ui  their  na- 
ture, more  fraught  with  present  advantages, 
more  calculated  for  our  eternal  good,  than  ever 
were  experienced  by  our  ancestors  in  any  period 
of  our  history  7 

Let  us  not  triumphantly  compare  ourselves 
with  worse  nations,  unless  we  know  what  use 
they  would  have  made  of  mercies  which  we  have 
neglected ;  let  us  not  glory  in  our  superiority  to 
countries  who  have  had  to  plead  a  bad  govern- 
ment, and  a  worse  religion.  To  be  better  than 
those  who  are  bad,  is  a  low  superiority  now,  and 
will  not  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  our  acquit- 
M  hereailer.  Corrupt  Tyre,  profligate  Zidon, 
whoee  extinction  the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  pre- 
dicted in  the  most  portentous  menaces,  were 
pnmoimeed  by  Infinite  CompaBnon  to  be  fiur  leas 


criminal  than  the  instrueted  people.to  whom  the 
pathetic  admonition  was  addressed.  If  blind- 
ness and  ignorance  might  be  offered  as  a  plaa 
for  those  heathen  cities,  what  should  extenuate 
the  guilt  of  the  enlightened  regions  of  Galilee. 

It  was  on  the  most  solemn  of  all  occasions 
that  of  a  description  of  the  general  resurrection, 
that  St.  Paul  breaks  in  on  his  own  awful  dis- 
cussion, to  suggest  the  *  corruption  of  manners* 
inseparable  from  *  evil  communications.'  Does 
it  not  give  an  alarming  idea  of  his  serious  view 
of  the  subject,  that  he  should  so  intimately  con- 
nect it  with  the  immmediate  concerns  of  the 
eternal  world  7  Can  we  safely  separate  a  causa 
and  a  consequence  which  he  has  so  indissoluMy 
joined  7 

As  the  joy  folt  by  the  patriarchal  iamily  in 
the  ark,  when  the  bird  of  peace,  with  its  symbol 
in  her  mouth,  returned  to  this  little  remnant  dT 
an  annihilated  world ;  such,  in  its  kind  was  the 
joy  experienced  when  the  voice  of  the  charmer 
was  recently  heard  on  our  shores,  and  through- 
out an  almost  desolated  quarter  of  the  globe.  But 
let  not  our  own  country  fcrget  that  this  peace, 
so  forvently  desired,  and  so  graciously  accorded, 
may,  by  our  neglecting  to  improve  the  blessing, 
become  more  fatally  and  irretrievably  injurious, 
than  that  state  of  hostility  which  we  have  so 
long  and  so  justly  deplored.  Lot  us  not  forget, 
that  shutting  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  by 
opening  those  of  Paris,  may  only  have  changed 
the  nature,  while  it  has  deteriorated  the  charae- 
ter,  of  the  warfare. 

What  incantation  is  there  in  the  name  of 
Peace,  that  could,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  magi- 
cian's wand,  produce,  at  once,  a  total  revolutioa 
in  the  character  of  a  people,  and  in  our  opinica 
of  them  7  What  charm  is  there  in  %  $ound  that 
could  so  transform  a  great  nation,  abandoned 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  boundless  vice,  and 
avowed  infidelity,  as  to  render  familiar  inter- 
course with  them  profitable,  or  their  society  even 
safe ;  which  could  instantaneously  convert  this 
scene  of  alarm,  into  a  scene  of  irresistible  at- 
traction ;  could  cause,  at  once,  this  land  of  ter- 
ror to  be  desired  as  impatiently,  and  sought  afe 
impetuously,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Land  i^  Pro- 
mise 7 

Will  the  borrowed  glory,  or  rather  the  stolen 
renown,  arising  from  pilfered  pictures,  or  plun- 
dered statues ;  will  the  sp^ndour  of  pQl>Uc  build- 
ings, buildings  cemented  with  the  bl^  of  mil- 
lions ;  will  all  the  works  of  art,  however  exqui- 
site, atone  for  the  degradation  of  the  human,  and 
it  may  be  almost  said  the  extinction  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  7  Will  marbles,  and  paintings, 
and  edifices,  expiate  the  utter  contempt  of  mo- 
rality, and  all  the  other  still  lingering  effinstsof 
the  legal  abolition  of  Christianity  and  the  public 
disavowal  of  God  7  Will  the  flower  of  Enghmd, 
the  promising  sons  and  blooming  daughters  of 
our  nobles  and  our  gentry  reap  a  measure  of 
improvement  from  these  exhibitions  of  genius, 
which  may  be  likely  to  compensate  for  the  per- 
nicious associations  with  which  they  may  be  ae* 
companied  7 

Have  we  forgotten,  that  the  mother  of  the  fine 
arts,  licentious  Greece,  injured  Rome  in  her  vu 
tal  interests,  her  character,  her  honour,  and  her 
principles,  more  irretrievab^,  than  all  her 
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darinff  her  military  conflict  with  them  had  done? 
that  this  great  people,  the  England  of  antiquity, 
never  lost  sight  of  her  grandear,  never  Baorificed 
her  superiority,  but  when  she  stooped  to  imitate 
the  vices,  to  adopt  the  manners,  and  to  import 
the  philosophy  of  the  vanquished  enemy ;  and, 
ki  short,  that  Greece  amply  revenged  herself  on 
her  conqueror  by  a  contact,  which  communicated 
an  inextinguishable  moral  contagion. 

To  revert  to  a  remoter,  and  a  nigher  source ; 
did  not  the  chosen  people  oP  God  suffer  more 
osseatially  in  their  most  important  interests,  by 
their  &miliar  communications,  after  their  con- 
quest, with  the  polluted  Canaanites,  than  in  their 
long  and  perilous  warfare  with  them  7 

Let  not  these  necessary  inquiries  be  construed 
into  the  laofnage  of  vulgar  prejudice,  into  the 
unchristian  wish  to  perpetuate  an  unjustifiable 
aversion  to  a  nation,  beeause  they  have  been  our 
political  enemies.  We  feel  no  desire,  like  the 
Carthagenian  father,  to  entail  our  own  hatred 
on  our  offspring,  to  make  our  posterity  vow  in- 
terminable hostility  to  a  people,  because  their 
predecessors  have  suffered  by  them.  We  h«ve 
no  wish  to  persist  in  personal  alienation  from 
any  country,  especially  from  one  which  Divine 
Providence  has  made  our  nearest  neighbour. — 
God  forbid ! 

But  may  we  not  venture,  with  all  diffidence, 
to  ask,  should  there  not  be  a  little  space  allowed 
them,  after  their  deep  pollution,  to  perform  that 
quarantine,  which  even  our  ships  are  obliged  to 
midergo,  before  we  receive  them  on  our  own 
shores?  May  we  not  further  ask,  in  the  present 
instance,  if  by  plunging  into  the  infection  on 
theirs,  we  do  not  fe^mlly  aggravate  the  peril 
of  the  pottilenceT 

In  these  observations  we  are  conscious  of 
wandering  into  illimitable  topics — ^topics  which 
may  appear  irrelevant  to  our  general  object 
It  is  fit  we  should  resume  that  object,  and  draw 
to  a  close. 

Let  us  observe,  for  our  own  imitation,  that 
what  Saint  Paul  might  be  called  to  do,  or  to 
lufier,  in  the  intermediate  stages  to  his  final 
reet,  he  knew  not,  nor  was  he  solicitous  to  know. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  assured,  that  a  day  was 
coming,  when,  whatever  now  appeared  myste. 
nous,  would  be  made  clear.^While  others  only 
knew  Htm  of  whom  they  had  heard,  he  knew 
Him  in  whom  he  belhwed.  He  desired  no  other 
ground  of  confidence.  All  those  superior  con- 
oems,  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  lay  beyond 
the  grave;  Uy  in  the  hands  of  Him  to  whom  he 
had  trusted  all  which  he  accounted  valuable. 
The  soul  which  he  had  committed  to  his  Sa^ 
▼iour,  he  knew  that  this  Saviour  *  was  able  to 
preserve  against  that  day.*  Swallowed  up  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  he  disregards  the 
common  forms  of  speech,  and  leaves  it  to  his 
friend  to  supply  what  was  rather  understood 
than  expressed — what  day  he  meant. 

If  it  is  astonishing  that  any  shoiUd  disbelieve 
a  religion,  which  has  such  unparalleled  attesta- 
tioDs  to  its  truth,  as  the  religion  which  Saint 
Paul  preached,  is  it  not  far  more  astonishing 
that,  professing  not  to  have  any  doubt  of  its 
tmtb,  any  should  continue  to  live  as  if  they  be- 
lioved  it  to  be  false ;  that  any  should  live  with- 
out habitual  referenoe  to  that  day^  to  which  his . 


writings  so  repeatedly  point,  without  labouring 
after  a  practical  oonvictbn  of  that  paramount 
doctrine  on  which  he  so  unweariedly  deaoantii 
the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  Y 

This  doctrine  our  apostle  has,  beyond  all  other 
writers,  irrefragably  proved  to  be  the  only  argu- 
ment of  real  efficacy  against  our  own  fear  of 
death.  All  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  all  thu 
motives  drawn  from  natural  religion,  all  the 
self-oomplaoent  retrospection  of  our  own  virtuea, 
afford  no  substantial  support  against  it.  This 
great  doctrine,  as  the  apostle  also  repeatedly 
proves,  supplies  the  only  principles  which  caH 
set  us  above  the  sorrows  of  life.  Mere  morality 
often  raises  us  above  the  grosser  corruptioos  of 
sense,  but  it  does  not  raise  us  above  tk^  entan- 
glements of  the  world ;  it  does  not  lift  us  ahpvu 
perplexing  fears  and  anxious  solicitudes ;  it  do^p 
not  raise  us  above  the  agitations  of  desire ;  it 
does  not  rescue  us  from  the  doubts  andNiarasik 
ings  of  an  unsettled  mind ;  it  does  not  deliver 
us  from  the  pangs  of  an  awakened  consoienoa. 
A  mere  moral  taste  may  sustain  character  and 
support  credit,  but  it  does  not  produce  present 
holiness,  nor  peace,  nor  a  hope  full  of  immortal- 
ity. It  neither  communicates  strength  to  obey, 
nor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  love,  nor  m 
will  to  serve.  * 

Let  us  then  study  with  holy  Paul,  that  Goe- 
pel  wherein  the  true  secret  of  happinesi,  as  well 
as  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  is  revealed. 
Our  Divine  Teacher  does  not  say  read,  but 
search  the  Scriptures.  Its  doctrines  are  of  eTe|> 
lasting  interest.  All  the  great  objects  of  hisfsry 
lose  their  value,  as  through  the  lapse  of-  tirqi 
they  recede  farther  from  us ;  but  those  of  the 
book  of  God  are  commensarate  with  the  immor- 
tality of  our  nature.  All  existing  circumstances, 
as  they  relate  to  this  world  merely,  lose  their 
importance  as  they  lose  their  novelty ;  they  even 
melt  in  air  as  they  pass  befbre  us. 

While  we  are  discussingf  events  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  we  are  criticising  custome  they  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  we  are  adopting  fashions 
they  vanish ;  while  we  are  condemning  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  fbuds,  opposing  fkctions,  or 
deploring  reeolutions,  they  are  extinct  Of 
created  Uiings,  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest 
But  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.* 
All  that  the  heart  craves,  that  word  supplies. 
Thie  sUte  of  things  is  all  instability ;  the  Gos- 
pel points  *  U/  a  city  which  hath  foundations.' 
Here  we  have,  beyond  any  other  age  or  people, 
seen  the  kingdomaof  this  world  tran^rred,  de- 
populated, destroyed  :  there  we  are  promised  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 

With  Holy  Paul  then  let  us  take  the  Bible 
for  the  subject  of  our  meditation,  for  the  ground 
of  our  prayer,  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  the  an- 
chor of  our  hope,  the  standard  of  our  fkiih.  Let 
us  seriously  examine  whether  this  faith  is  built 
on  the  same  eternal  basis  with  that  of  the  apos- 
tle, whose  character  we  have  been  contemplat- 
ing, whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  erect  upon 
it  a  superstructure  of  practical  goodness  worthp 
of  the  broad  and  sure  faundation  7 

Let  us  close  our  frequent  reference  to  Saint 
Paul  as  a  pattern  for  general  imitationi  by  re- 
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^atinir  one  qaestion  illaBtrative  of  thoM  oppo* 
site  qoalitiee  which  ougfht  to  meet  in  evecj 
-  Ghrietian.  If  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  tpi- 
ritual  in/lu^leet  were  to  select,  from  all  the 
writers  of  sacred  antiquity,  the  roost  distinguish- 
ed champion  of  his  great  cause,  on  whom  would 
he  fix  his  choice  7  And  if  the  molt  strenuous 
Bflserter  of  the  duty  of  penonal  activity  in  mo- 
ral  virttu  were  to  choose  from  all  mankind  the 
man  who  most  completely  exemplified  this  cha- 
racter in  himself,  where  must  he  search  7  Would 
not  the  two  antagonists,  when  they  meet  in  the 
field  of  oontro?ersy,  each  in  defence  of  his  fa- 
vourite tenet,  find  that  they  had  fixed  on  the 
same  man, — Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  7 
If  thence  propose  him  as  our  model,  let  us  not 
re^till  something  of  the  same  combination  be 

>  Cvmed  In  ourselves. 

To  this  end  let  us  diligently  study  Bis  epis- 
tles, inf^hich  the  great  doctrines  of  Salvation 
are  amply  unfolded,  and  the  mode  of  its  attain- 
ment completely  detailed.  In  contemplating 
the  v^rks  of  this  great  master  of  the  human 
mind,  we  more  than  perceive,  we  fed  their  ap- 
plicableness  to  all  times,  places,  circumstances, 
and  persons:  and  this,  not  only  because  the 
Word  of  Eternal  Life  is  always  the  same ;  but 
becaule  the  humatf  heart,  which  that  word  re- 
▼eals  to  itself,  is  still  the  same  also.  We  behold, 
as  in  a  ftiirror,  the  fidelity,  we  had  almost  said 
the  identity,  of  his  representation, — fiice  an- 
swering  to  fkce.  We  feel  that  we  are  personally 
interested  in  every  feature  he  delineates.  He  lets 
intin%>  the  secrets  of  our  own  bosoms.    He  dis- 

iiJoBSi  to  us  the  motives  of  our  own  conduct  He 
loaches  the  true  springs  of  right  and  wrong, 
lays  bare  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  brings 
every  object  to  the  true  point  of  comparison 
with  each  other,  and  all  to  the  genuine  standard 


of  the  onerring  Gospel  iy  ftim  we  are  dearly 
tauffht  that  the  same  deed  done  from  the  desire 
of  pleasing  God,  or  the  desire  of  popular  favour, 
becomes  as  difierent  in  the  eye  of  religion,  as 
any  two  actions  in  the  eye  of  men. 

There  we  shall  see  also,  that  Saint  Paul 
evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  eternal  hopes  by 
constantly  preparing  himself  for  their  fruition. 
These  hopes  shaped  his  conduct,  and  moulded 
his  spirit  to  a  resemblance  of  the  state  he  hoped 
fbr^c  and  he  best  proved  his  belief  that  there 
really  was  such  a  state  by  labouring  to  acquire 
the  dispositions  which  might  qualify  him  for  its 
enjoyment  Without  this  aim,  without  this  effort, 
without  this  perseverance,  his  faith  would  have 
been  fruitless,  his  hope  delusive,  his  profession 
hypocrisy,  and  his  *  preaching  vain.' 

Let  us  image  to  ourselves  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  holding  up  profbssing  Christians  as  a 
living  exemplification  ef  his  religion ;  of  that 
religion  which  he  taught  by  his  doctrines,  and 
ratified  by  his  blood.  Let  us  represent  him  to 
our  imagmatlon  as  referring  to  the  lives  of  his 
f<4lowers  for  the  truth  of  his  word.  Do  we  not 
tremble  at  such  a  responsibility  7  Do  we  not 
shrink  from  such  a  comparison  7  Are  we  not 
alarmed  at  the  bare  idea  of  bringing  reproach 
on  his  Gospel,  or  dishonour  on  his  name  7 

Christians !  why  woiud  you  wait  till  you  ar- 
rive at  heaven,  before  you  contribute  to  the  great 
end  of  every  dispensation, — ^namsly,  that  Qod 
may  he  glared  in  hi»  Saints^  and  admired  in 
all  them  that  believe  ?  Even  noti^  something  of 
that  assimilation  should  be  taking  place,  which  * 
will  be  perfected  when  *  we  shall  see  Hifl^as  He 
is,*  and  which  will  never  take  place  if  the  re- 
semblance  begin  not  her||  Beatification  is  onlv 
the  finishing  of  the  likenesss.  Intuition  wifl 
only  complete  the  transformation. 


CGELEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE. 

OOMPRBHSNDINO 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  HABITS  AND  MANNERS,  RELIGION  AND 

MORALE 

For  UQt  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdouL-^ilftlCon. 


PREFACE. 

When  I  quitted  home  on  a  little  excursion  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year,  1808,  a  thought 
struok  me,  which  I  began  to  put  into  immediate  execution.  I  determined  to  commit  to  paper 
any  little  circumstance  that  might  arise,  and  any  conversations  in  which  I  might  be  engaged, 
when  the  subject  was  at  all  important,  though  there  might  be  nothing  particularly  new  or  inter- 
esting in  the  discussion  thereof. 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  as  occasions  arose  to  furnish  me  with  materials,  and  on  my  return  to 
the  north,  in  the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  it  was  my  amusement  on  my  journey  to  look  over 
and  arrange  these  papers. 

-  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  my  native  place,  I  lent  my  manuscript  to  a  confidential  friend,  as  the 
shortest  way  of  imparting  to  him  whatever  had  occurred  to  me  during  our  si^paration,  together 
with  my  reflections  on  those  occurrences,  f  took  care  to  keep  his  expectations  low,  by  apprising 
him,  that  in  a  tour  from  my  own  hoose  in  Westmoreland,  to  Uxe  house  of  a  firiend  in  Hampshire, 
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l»  moflt  not  look  for  adventures,  bat  content  himself  with  the  erery  day  details  of  oommon  life, 
diversified  only  by  tiie  different  habits  and  tempers  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  had  conversed. 

He  broaffht  back  my  manuscript  in  a  few  days,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  I  would  consent  to 
its  publication ;  assuring;  me  that  ho  was  of  opinion  it  might  not  be  alto|rether  useless,  not  only  to 
young  men  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  with  myself,  but  to  the  general  reader.  He  obviated  all 
objections  arising  from  my  want  of  leisure,  during  my  pre^nt  interesting  engagements,  by  offer- 
ing to  undertake  the  whole  business  ^himself,  and  to  release  me  from  any  further  trouble,  as  he 
was  just  setting  out  for  London,  where  he  proposed  passing  more  time  than  the  printing  would 
require. 

Thus  I  am  driven  to  th^  stale  apology  for  publishing  what  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  to  have  withheld---<As  importunity  ofjfriendi ;  an  apology  so  commonly  unfounded,  and 
so  repeatedly  alleged,  from  the  days  of  John  Faustns  to  the  publication  of  Cmlebs. 

But  whether  my  friend  or  my  vanity  had  the  largest  share  of  influence,  I  am  willing  to  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  a  better  motive  than  either  friendship  or  vanity  was  an  operating  ingredient 
in  my  eonsent  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  sent  him  my  copy,  "  vxith  all  its  impetfeetions  on  itt  head.^ 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  extract  shall  conclude  these  tbort  pre- 
fatory remarks :  * 

"  I  here  send  you  my  manuscript,  with  permission  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  By 
publishing  it  I  fear  you  will  draw  on  me  the  particular  censure  of  two  classes  of  criti^  The 
novel  reader  will  reject  it  as  dull.  The  religious  may  throw  it  aside  as  frivolous.  The  one  will 
accuse  it  of  excessive  strictness ;  the  other  of  censurable  levity.  Readers  of  the  former  description 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  following  brief  and  general  answer — 

**  Had  it  been  my  leading  oMect  to  have  indulged  in  details  that  have  amusement  only  for  their 
end,  it  might  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  produced  a  work  more  acceptable  to  the  tastes  accus- 
tomed  to  be  gratified  with  such  compositions.  But  to  entertain  that  description  of  readers  makes 
no  part  of  my  design. 

-  **  The  persons  with  whom  I  have  associated  in  my  excursion,  were,  principally,  though ni>t  ez- 
closivelv,  the  family  bf  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  fow  of  his  friends-— a  narrow  field,  and  nn- 
productive  of  much  variety  !  The  generality  of  these  characters  move  in  the  quiet  ai^  regular 
course  of  domestic  life.  I  found  them  placed  in  no  difficult  situations.  It' was  a  scene  rather 
favourable  to  reflection  than  description.  Social  intercourse,  and  not  striking  events,  marked  the 
daily  progrev  of  my  visit.  I  had  little  of  pathetic  scenes  or  trying  circumstances  to  work  on  my ' 
own  foelings,  or,  by  the  relation  of  them,  to  work  on  the  foelings  of  others.  My  friend's-  house 
resembled  the  reign  of  soratf  pacific  sovereigns.  It  was  the  pleasantest  to  live  in,  but  it^  aiflMils 
were  not  the  most  splendid  to  record.  The  periods  which  make  llfo  happy,  do  not  always  rendir 
history  brilliant 

**  Grqikt  passion8,'therefore,  and  great  trials  growing  out  of  them,  as  I  did  not  witness,  I  have 
not  attompted  to  delineate.  Love  itself  appears  in  these  pages,  not  as  an  ungovernable  impulse, 
but  as  a  sentiment  arising  out  of  qualities  calculated  to  inspire  attachment  in  persons  under  the 
dominion  of  reason  and  religion,  brought  together  by  the  ordinary  course  of  occurrences,  in  a 
private  family  party. 

'^The  familiar  conversations  of  this  little  society  comprehend  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
■lender  work.  The  texture  of  the  narrative  is  so  slight,  that  it  barely  serves  for  a  ^und  into 
which  to  weave  the  sentimento  and  observations  which  it  was  designed  to  introduce. 

"  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  anticipate  an  objection  to  which  these  conversations  may  some-  ' 
times  be  thought  liable.  In  a  fow  instenoes,  the  speeches  may  be  charged  with  a  degree  of 
stiffness,  and  with  a  length  not  altogether  consistent  with  familiar  dialogue.  I  must  apologize 
for  this  by  observing,  that  when  the  subjects  were  serious,  the  dialogue  would  not,  in  every  in- 
sttoce,  bend  to  such  facilities,  nor  break  into  such  small  parcels,  as  may  easily  be  effected  in  the 
discussion  of  topics  of  gayer  intercourse. 

**  But  it  is  time  to  meet  the  objections  6f  the  more  pious  reader,  if  any  such  should  condescend 
to  peruse  this  little  performance.  If  it  be  objected,  that  religion^  characters  have  been  too  in- 
dustriously  brought  forward,  and  their  faulte  somewhat  too  severely  treated,  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  while  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objecte  of  the  work  to  animadvert  on  those  very  faults,  it 
has  never  been  done  with  the  insidious  design  of  depreciating  the  religion,  but  with  the  view,  by 
exposing  the  fault,  to  correct  the  practice.  Grossly  vicious  characters  have  seldom  oMne  in  my 
way,  but' I  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  Ihe  different  shapes  and  shades  of  error  in  various 
descriptions  of  society,  not  only  in  those  wondly  persons  who  do  not  quite  leave  religioa  out  of 
their  scheme,  but  on  the  misUkes  and  inconsistencies  of  better  characters,  and  even  on  the  errors 
of  some  who  would  be  astonished  not  to  find  themselves  reckoned  altogether  religious.  I  have 
not  so  much  animadverted  oh  the  unavoidable  faulte  and  firaililea  insepar^le  from  humanity,  evea 
in  the  best  characters,  and  which  the  best  characters  roost  sensibly  feel,  and  most  feelingly  de- 
plore, as  on  those  errors  which  are  often  tolerated,  justified,  and  in  some  instances  systematized. 
**  If  I  have  been  altogether  deceived  in  the  ambitious  hope  that  these  pages  may  not  be  entirely 
useless ;  if  I  have  failed  in  my  endeavours  to  show  how  religion  may  be  brought  to  mix  with  the 
concerns  of  ordinary  life,  without  impairing  ittf  activity,  lessening  it  cheerfulness,  or  diminishing 
ite  usefulness ;  if  I  have  erred  in  fancying  that  material  defocte  exist  in  fashionable  education  f 
if  I  have  been  wrong  in  supposing  that  fepiales  of  the  higher  class  may  combine  more  domestic 
knowledge  with  more  intellectual  acquirement,  that  they  may  be  at  the  same  time  more  knowing 
and  more  u^fiil,  than  has  always  been  thought  necessary  or  compatible ;  in  short,  if  I  shall  b« 
VoL.IL  26»  Qq 
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tend  to  hvrt  totally  diiappointad  yon,  my  friend,  in  yoor  too  sang^nine  opinion  that  aome  little 
benefit  might  ariae  from  the  publication,  1  shall  rest  satisBed  with  a  low  and  negrative  merit  I 
most  be  contented  with  the  humble  hope  that  no  part  of  these  volumes  will  be  found  injarious  to 
the  important  interests,  which  it  was  rather  in  my  wish  than  in  my  ability  to  advance ;  that 
where  I  failed  in  effecting  good,  little  evil  has  been  done :  that  if  my  book  has  answered  no 
valuable  purpose,  it  has  at  least,  not  added  to  the  number  of  those  publications,  which,  by  impair- 
ing the  virtue,  have  diminished  the  hAppiness  of  mankind :  that  if  I  possessed  not  talents  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christian  morals,  I  possessed  an  abhorrence  of  those  principles  which  lead  to 
their  oontamination. 

"  CCELEBS.** 


CCELEBS. 


€HAP.  I. 


I  BAVi  been  sometimes  surprised,  w  en  in 
eonversation  I  have  been  expressing  my  admi- 
ration of  the  character  of  Eve  in  her  state  of  in- 
Booenoe,  as  drawn  from  our  immortal  poet,  to 
bear  objections  stated  by  those,  from  whom,  of 
all  oritics,  I  should  have  least  expected  it — the 
I  confess  that,  as  the  Sophia  of  Rousseau 


had  her  young  imagination  captivated  by  the 
character  of  Fenelon's  Telemachus,  so  I  early 
became  enamoured  of  that  of  Milton's  Eve. 
I  never  formed  an  idea  of  conjugal  happiness, 
but  my  mind  involuntarily  adverted  to  the 
graces  of  that  finished  picture. 

The  ladies,  in  order  to  justi^  their  censure, 
•Mert  that  Milton,  a  harsh  domestic  tyrant, 
must  needs  be  a  very  inadequate  judge,  and,  of 
couMB,  a  very  unfair  delineator  of  female  ac- 
aimplisfaments.  These  fair  cavillers  draw  their 
inference  from  premises,  from  which  I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  deduce  a  directly 
contrary  conclusion.  They  insist  that  it  is 
bighlv  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  sex, 
that  the  poet  should  affirm  that  it  u  the  perfbc- 
tkm  of  the  character  of  a  wife, 

**  To  itudy  houiebold  food. 
And  goat  works  in  ber  husband  to  promote.** 

Now  according  to  my  notion  of  *  household 
good,*  which  does  not  include  one  idea  of  drud- 
gery or  servility,  but  which  involves  a  large  and 
oomprehensive  scheme  of  excellence,  I  will  ven- 
tore  to  affirm,  that  let  a  woman  know  what  she 
Bay,  yet  if  she  knows  not  this,  she  is  ignorant 
•f  toe  moat  indispensable,  the  most  appropriate 
branch  of  female  knowledge.  Without  it,  how- 
ever, she  may  inspire  admiration  abroad,  she  will 
never  excite  esteem,  nor  of  course  durable  affec- 
tion at  home,  and  will  bring  neither  credit  nor 
comfort  to^r  ill-starred  partper. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  such  a  woman 
as  filled  the  capacious  mind  of  the  poet,  re- 
s4mble%  if  I  may  say  it  without  profaneness, 
those^  Providence,  whose  under-agent  she  was. 
Her  wisdom  is  seen  in  iU  effect  Indeed  it  is 
rather  fblt  than  seen,  it  is  sensibly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the  virtue 
of-uie  component  parts ;  in  the  order,  regidarity 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  system,  of  whicm  she  is 
the  moving  spring.  The  perfection  of  her 
oharacter,  as  the  divine  poet  intimates,  does 
not  arise  firom  a  prominent  quality,  or  a  showy 
talent,  or  a  brilliant  acoomplishment ;  but  it  is 
the  beautifU  combination  and  reeult  of  them 


all.  Her  excellences  consist  not  so  much  in  acts 
as  in  habits,  in 

Those  thoasand  deomdes  wfakb  daily  flow 
From  all  her  wordi  and  actaoni. 

A  description  more  calculated  than  any  I 
ever  met  with  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  purest 
conduct  resulting  from  the  best  principles.  It 
gives  an  image  of  that  tranquillity,  smoothness, 
and  quiet  beauty,  which  is  of  the  very  essenee 
of  perfection  in  a  wifb ;  while  the  happily  choeen 
Ywhjlow  takes  away  any  impression  of  dulness, 
or  stagnant  torpor,  which  the  tiUl  idea  might 
otherwise  suggest 

But  the  oTOnce  taken  by  the  ladies  against  * 
this  uncourtly  bard,  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  hb 
having  presumed  to  intimate  that  conjugal  obe- 
dience 

Is  woman*!  higlhat  honour  and  ber  praise. 

This  is  so  nice  a  point,  that  I,  as  a  bachelor, 
dare  only  just  hint,  that  on  this  delicate  question 
the  poet  has  not  gone  an  inch  farther  man  the 
apostle.  Nay  Paul  is  still  more  uncivilly  expli- 
cit  than  Milton.  1^  however,  I  could  hope  to 
bring  over  to  my  bide  critics,  who,  being  of  the 
party,  ar«  too  apt  to  prejudge  the  cause,  I  would 
point  out  to  them,  that  the  supposed  harshness 
of  th9  observation  is  quite  done  away  by  the 
recollection  that  this  -scruple  *  obedience*  is  so 
hi  from  implying  degradation,  that  it  is  con. 
nected  with  the  injunction  to  the  woman  *  to 
promote  good  works*  in  her  husband ;  an  in- 
junction  sorely  inferring  a  degree  of  influence 
that  raises  her  condition,  and  restores  her  to  all 
the  dignity  of  equality  ;  it  makes  her  not  only 
the  associate,  but  the  inspirer  of  bis  virtues. 

But  to  return  to  the  economical  part  of  the 
oharacter  of  Eve.  And  here  she  exhibits  a  con- 
summate specimen  and  beautiful  model  of  do. 
mestic  skill  and  elegance.  How  exquisitely 
coi^ived  is  her  reception  and  entertainment 
of  Raphael !  How  modest,  and  yet  how  digni- 
fied !  I  am  afraid  I  know  some  husbands  who 
would  have  had  to  encounter  very  ungracious 
lools,  not  to  say  words,  if  they  had  brought 
home  even  an  angel,  unexpectedly  to  dinner. 
Not  so  our  general  mother. 

*  Her  despatehftil  looks/ 

Her  hospitable  thoughts, intent 

What  ehoios  to  choose  for  delieaqr  best, 

all  indicate  not  only  the  *  prompt,*  but  the  cheer- 
ful *ODedience.*  Though  her  repast  consisted 
only  of  the  fruits  of  paradise  ^ 
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Whatever  earth,  all  bearing  mother,  yieldi ; 
Yet  of  theie,  with  a  liberal  hoepitalitj, 


She  gathered  iriLutc  large,  and  on  tlie  board, 
Heaps  with  unsparing  haad. 

The  finest  modern  lady  need  not  diedain  the 
arrangement  of  her  table,  which  was 

80  contrived  aa  not  to  mix 
Tattes  not  well  Joined,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taate  after  taste,  apbeld  by  kindlieat  change. 

It  mnst,  however,  I  fear,  be  conceded,  bT  the 
way,  tiiat  this  *  taate  after  taate*  rather  holda  ont 
an  encoarafifement  to  second  courses. 

When  this  unmatched  trie  had  finished  their 
repast,  which,  let  it  be  observed,  before  they 
taaled,  Adam  acknowledged  that 

niese  boantiei  fWmi  oar  Nourither  are  given, 
Frem  whom  all  perfect  good  deeoends, 

Milton  with  great  liberality  to  that  sex,  against 
which  he  is  accused  of  so  much  severity,  obliging- 
ly  permitted  Eve  to  sit  much  longer  ailer  dinner 
than  most  modern  husbands  would  allow.  She 
had  attentively  liatened  to  all  the  hiatorical  and 
moral  aubjecta  so  divinely  discussed  between  the 
first  Angel  and  the  first  Man ;  and  perhaps  there 
6an  scarcely  be  found  a  more  beautiful  trait  of  a 
delicately  attentive  wife,  than  she  exhibits  by 
withdrawing  at  the  exact  point  of  propriety. 
She  does  jiot  retire  in  consequence  of  any  look 
or  gesture,  any  broad  sign  of  ^patience,  much 
less  any  command  or  intimation  of  her  husband ; 
but  with  the  ever  watchfcd  eye  of  vigilant  afieo- 
tion  and  deep  humility  : 

When  by  hie  countenance  he  seemed 
Entering  on  tlioughte  abstruse, 

instructed  only  by  her  own  quick  inti^tion  of 
what  was  ri^ht  and  delicate,  she  withdrew.  And 
here  again  how  admirably  doee  the  poet  sustain 
her  intellectual  dignity,  softened  by  a  most  len- 
der stroke  of  conjugal  affection. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high— such  plsasures  she  reserved, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress 

On  perusing,  however,  the  teit-a-teie^  which 
her  absence  occasioned,  methinks  I  hear  some 
sprightly  lady,  fresh  from  the  Royal  Institution, 
express  her  winder  why  Eve  .should  be  banish- 
ed  by  her  husband  from  Raphael's  fine  lecture 
on  aatronomy,  which  follows :  was  not  she  as  ca- 
pable as  Adam  of  imderstanding  all  he  said,  of 

Cycle  and  Epicycle,  Orb  on  Orb ! 

If,  however,  the  imaginary  fair  objector  Will 
take  thOfitrouble  to  read  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
book  of  this  immortal  work,  it  will  raise  in  her 
estimation  both  the  poet  and  the  heroine,  when 
she  contemplates  the  just  propriety  of  her  being 
absent  before  Adam  enters  on  the  account  of 
the  formation,  beautv,  and  attractions  of  his 
wife,  and  of  his  own  love  and  admiration.  fShe 
will  farther  observe,  in  her  progress  through  this 
divine  poem, 'that  the  author  is  so  far  firom 


making  Eve  a  mere  domestic  drudge,  an  unpo- 
lished housewife,  that  he  pays  an  invariable  at- 
tention even  to  external  elegance  in  his  whole 
delineation,  ascribing  grace  to  her  steps,  and 
dignity  to  her  sestuse.  He  uniformly  keeps  op 
the  same  combination  of  intellectual  worth  and 
polished  manners; 

For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  graee. 

And  her  husband,  so  far  firom  a  churlish  in- 
sensibility to  her  perfections,  politely  calls  hor 

Daughter  of  God  and  own,  secssyHsJberf  Eve. 

I  will  not,  however,  afiirm  ttiat  Adam,  or  even 
Milton,  annexed  to  the  term  aeeomffuktd  pre- 
cisely the  idea  with  which  it  is  associated  in  tho 
mind  of  a  true  modern-bred  lady. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  poet*s  gallantry,  that 
he  reroarksi 

How  beauty  is  Acelled  by  manly  graee. 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fUr ; 

let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  obeenration  pro. 
ceeds  from  the  lips  of  Eve  herself,  and  thus  adds 
to  her  other  graces,  the  crowning  grace  of  ho* 
mility. 

But  it  is  high  time  I  should  proceed  from  my 
criticism  to  myself.    The  connection,  and  of 
course  the  transition,  will  be  found  more  natural, 
than  may  appear,  till  developed  by  my  slight 
narrative. 


CHAP.  II. 

I  am  a  ^oung  man,  not  quite  four  and  twenty* 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  and  consi- 
derable estate  in  one  of  the  northern  ooonties. 
Soon  after  I  had  completed  my  studies  in  the 
Universit}^  of  Edinb^gh,  my  father  fell  into  a 
lingering  illness.  I^attended  him  with  an  assi- 
duity  wbiiih  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  leasoos 
of  wisdom,  and  the  example  of  piety  which  I 
daily  received  from  him.  Ailer  luiguishing 
about  a  year,  I  lost  him,  and  in  him  the  most 
affectionate  father,  the  most  enlightened  compa- 
nion, and  the  most  Christian  friend. 

The  grief  of  my  mother  was  so  poignant,  so 
lasting,  that  I  could  never  prevail  on  myself  to 
leave  ner  even  ibr  the  sake  of  attaining  thoee 
advantages,  and  enjoying  those  pleasures,  which 
may  be  reaped  bv  a  wider  range  of  obeenration, 
by  a  more  extended  survey  of  the  multifarious 
tastes,  habits,  pursuits,  and  characters  of  general 
society.  I  felt  with  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  can  never 
have  but  one  mother,  and  postponed  fVom  time 
to  time  the  moment  of  leaving  home. 

I  was  her  only  child,  and  thought  it  was  now 
her  sole  remaining  wish  to  see  me  h|^3y  mar^ 
ried,  yet  I  was  desirous  of  first  putting  myself 
in  a  situation  which  might  afford  me  a  more  ex- 
tensive field  of  inquiry,  before  I  ventured  to  take 
so  irretrievable  a  step,  a  step  which  mifht  per- 
haps  affect  my  happiness  in  both  worlds.  But 
time  did  not  hang  heavy  on  my  hands ;  if  I  had 
little  society,  j(  hiul  many  boohs.  My  father  had 
left  me  a  copious  library,  and  I  had  learnt  fironr 
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him  to  select  whatever  was  rSbst  valaable  in  that 
best  species  of  literatare,  which  tends  to  form 
the  principles,  the  understanding,  the  taste,  and 
the  character.  My  father  had  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  the  gay  And  busy  world ;  and 
our  domestic  society  in  tne  country  had  been 
occasionally  enlivened  by  visits  from  some  of  bis 
London  friends,  men  of  some  sense  and  learning, 
and  some  of  them  men  of  piety. 

My  mother,  whe;i  she  was  in  tolerable  spirits, 
wm  BOW  frequently  describing  the  kind  of  wo- 
nlaa,  whom  she  wished  me  to  marry.  *  I  am 
00  firmly  persuaded,  Charles,'  would  she  kindly 
8aj»  *of  the  justness  of  your  taste,  and  the  recti- 
tude of  your  principles,  that  I  am  not  much 
afraid  of  your  being  misled  by  the  captivating 
exterior  of  any  woman  who  is  greatly  deficient 
either  in  sense  or  conduct ;  but  remember,  my 
ton,  that  there  are  many  women  against  whose 
characters  there  lies  nothing  very  ojectionable, 
who  are  yet  little  calculated  to  taste,  or  to  com- 
iQunicate  rational  happiness-  Do  not  indulge 
romantic  ideas  of  super-human  excellence.  lie 
member  that  the  fairest  creature  is  a  fallen  crea. 
tore.  Yet  let  not  your  standard  be  low.  If  it 
be  absurd  to  elpect  perfection,  it  is  not  unrea- 
■onable  to  expect  eon$iitency.  Do  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  caught  by  a  shining  quality,  till 
you  know  it  is  not  counteracted  by  the  opposite 
defect.  Be  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in  one 
point,  till  you  are  assured  there  is  no  laxity  in 
others.  In  character,  as  in  architecture,  pro- 
portion is  beauty.  The  education  of  the  present 
racarof  females  is  not  very  favourable  to  domes- 
tic  happiness.  For  my  own  part,  I  call  educa- 
tion, not  that  which  smothers  a  woman  with  ac- 
oonplishmente,  but  that  which  tends  to  consoli. 
date  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character ; 
that  which  tends  to  form  a  friend,  a  companion, 
and  a  wife.  I  call  education,  not  that  which  is 
made  up  of  the  shreds  and  patehes  of  useless 
arts,  but  that  which  inculcates  principles,  po- 
lishes taste,  regulates  tenmer,  cultivates  reason, 
subdues  the  passions,  direct  the  feelinss,  babi- 
tuates  the  reflection,  trains  to  self-denial,  and, 
more  especially,  that  which  refers  all  actions, 
feelings,  sentimente,  tastes,  and  passions,  to  the 
love  and  fear  of  God.* 

I  as  yet  had  little  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  charms  of  my  native  place  with  the  loss  wild 
and  romantic  beauties  of  the  south.  I  was  pas- 
■ionatetj  fond  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded 
me,  which  had  never  yet  lost  •that  power  of 
pleasing,  which  it  is  commonly  imagined  that 
novelty  can  alone  confer. 

The  Priory,  a  handsome  Gothic  mansion, 
stands  ^in  the  middle  of  ^  park,  not  extensive, 
bnt.heautifully  varied.  Behind  are  Wij  moun- 
taln%  the  feet  of  which  are  covered  with  wood 
that  descends  almost  to  the  house.  On  one  side 
a  narrow  cultivated  valley  winds  among  the 
mountains;  the  bright  variegated  tinte  of  its 
meadows  and  com  nelds,  with  here  and  there  a 
little  white  cottage,  embosomed  in  trees,  are 
finely  contrasted  with  the  awful  and  impassable 
fells  which  contain  it. 

An  inconsiderable  but  impetuous  river  rushes 
from  the  mountains  above,  through  this  unadorn- 
ed butenchantin^  little  valley,  and  passes  through 
Che  Park  at  the  disCanoe  of  about  a  himdred  yards 


from  the  house.  The  ground  fklls  bstotifhlljr 
down  to  it ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  fine  wood 
of  birch  over-hanging  the  river,  whicfi  is  here 
crossed  by  a  small  rustic  bH^e ;  aAer  being 
enlarged  by  many  streantft  fh>m  the  osighbour. 
ing  hills,  it  runs  about  half  a  mile  to  Uie  lake 
below,  which,  fVom  the  front  of  the  house,  is 
seen  in  full  beauty.  It  is  a  noble  expanse  of 
water.  The  mountains  that  surround  it  are 
some  of  them  covered  with  wood,  some  skirted 
with  cultivation,  some  rocky  and  barren  to  the 
water's  edge;  while  the  rugged  summita  of 
them  all  present  every  variety  of  fantastic  out- 
line.  Towards  the  head  of  the  lake  a  neat  little 
village  ornamente  the  bankif,  and  wonderfully 
harmonizes  with  the  simple  beauty  of  the  scene. 
At  an  opening  among  the  hills,  a  view  is  caught 
of  the  distent  country,  a  wide  vale  richly  woo||ed« 
adorned  every  where  with  towns,  villages,  and 
gentlemen's  houses,  and  backed  by  sublime 
mountains,  rivalling  in  height,  though  «ot  in 
their  broken  and  ^pine  forms,  those  that  more 
immediately  surround  us. 

While  I  was  thus  dividing  my  time  between 
the  enjoyment  (]f  this  exquisite  scenery,  mj 
books,  the  care  <f  my  afiairs,  my  filial  attention, 
and  my  religious  duties,  I  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  my  inestimable  mother.  She  died  the  death 
of  the  righttous. 

Addison  has  finely  touched  on  the  singular 
sort  of  delicate  and  refined  tenderness  of  a  nther 
for  a  daughter :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
is  no  affection  of  the  human  heart  more  exqui- 
sitely pure,  than  that  which  is  felt  by  a  grateful 
son  towards  a  motner,  who  fostered  his  mfaucy 
with  fondness,  watched  over  his  childhood  with 
anxiety,  and  his  youth  with  an  interest  com- 
pounded of  all  that  is  tender,  wise,  and  pious. 

My  retirement  was  now  become  solitude ;  the 
former  is,  I  believe,  the  best  stete  for  the  mind 
of  man,  the  latter  almost  the  worst  In  com- 
plete solitude  the  eye  wanto  objects,  the  heart 
wante  attachmente,  the  understanding  wante  re- 
ciprocation. The  character  loses  ito  tenderness 
when  it  has.  nothing  to  love,  ite  firmness  when 
it  has  none  to  strengthen  it,  ite  sweetness  when 
it  has  nothing  to  soothe  it,  ite  patience  whep  it 
meete  no  contradiction,  ite  humility  wfien  it  is 
surrounded  by  dej#n^fents,  and  ito  delicacy  in 
the  conversation  ofthe  uninformed.  Where  the 
intercourse  is  very  unequal,  society  is  somewhat 
worse  than  solitude. 

I  had  naturally  a  keen  relish  for  €omeetic 
happiness :  and  this  propensity  had  keen  eherish- 
ed  by  what  I  had  seen  and  enjoyvd  in  my  Ik- 
ther's  family.  Home  was  the  scene  in  which 
my  imagination  had  pictured  the  only  deligrhte 
worthy  of  a  rational,  feeling,  ||itelleeta«],  im- 
mortal  man ; 

Sole  \>iin  of  Paradi^p 
Whieh  has  survived  tbe  fkU. 

This  inclination  had  been  much  laoraaeed  by 
my  father's  turn  of  conversation.  He  often  said 
to  me,  *  I  know  your  domestic  propensities ;  and 
I  know,  therefore;  that  the  whole  colour  of  your 
future  life  will  be,  in  a  particular  mann#r,  do- 
termined  by  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  woman  yon 
may  %iarry.—- Were  you  to  live  in  the^  busy 
haonte  of  men ;  were  you  of  any  profesaioli,  or 
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likeltfo^bo  Mgasred  in  public  lif^  though  I 
would  BtiU  ooiMiflel  ^oa  to  be  equally  careful  in 
your  choloe,  yet  your  happiness  would  not  so 
immediately,  to  eacclusiTely  depend  on  the  indi- 
vidual aooiety  of  a  woman,  wtf  Ihat  of  a  retired 
country  geudeman  must  do.  A  aian  of  sense, 
who  loves  home,  and  lives  n|  home,  requires  a 
wife  who  can  and  will  be  at  half  the  expense  of 
mind  necessary  for  keeping^  up  the  cheerful, 
Animated,  -eleg^ant  intercourse  which  fbrms  so 
mat  a  part  of  the  bond  of  union  between  intel- 
lactnal  and  well  bred  persons.  Had  ^our  mo- 
ther been  a  woman  of  an  uninformed,  melegan# 
mind,  virtuous  and  pioui  as  she  is,  what  abate, 
ment  must  there  have  been  in  the  blessings  of 
my  lot!  The  exhibiting,  the  ditplaying'^ify 
may  entertain  your  companv,  but  it  is  only  the 
informed,  the  refined,  the  cultivated  woman  who 
can  entertain  yourself;  and  I  presume  when- 
ever  you  marry  you  will  marry  primarily  for 
yoorielf^  and  not  ror  your  friends ;  you  will  want 
a  eempaniou :  an  artiH  vou  may  hire* 
^  *  But  remember,  Charles,  that  when  I  am  in- 
sisting so  much  on  mental  delicacy,  I  am  as- 
•nming  that  all  is  right  in  ilill  more  essential 
points.  Do  not  be  contented  with  this  super- 
■trueture,  till  ^eu  have  ascertained  the  solidity 
of  the  fbimdation.  The  ornaments  which  deco- 
rate do  not  support  the  edifice !  Guarded  as  vou 
are  by  Christian  -principles,  and  confirmed  in 
virtuous  habits,  I  trust  yon  may  safbly  look 
abroad  in  the  world.  Do  ndl;  nowever,  irrevo- 
cably dispose  of  your  affections  till  you  have 
made  the  long  promised  visit  to  my  earliest, 
wisest,  and  best  friend,  Mr.  StyUey.  I  am  far 
Ikom  desiring  th^t  your  friend  should  direct 
your  choice.  It  is  what  even  your  father  would 
not  do :  Wit  he  will  be  the  most  fiuthful  and 
most  disinterested  of  counsellors.* 
■  I  resoUed  now  for  a  fiiw  months  to  leave  the 
Pifiory,  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  to  make  a  tour 
not  only  to  London,  but  to  Stanley  Grove,  in 
Hampshire,  the  residence  of  my  father's  friend; 
a  visit  I  was  about  to  make  with  him  just  be- 
fbre  his  last  illness.  He  wished  me  to  go  alone, 
but  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  desert  his 
■iek  bed  for  any  scheme  of  amusement 

I  began  to  long  earnestly  for  the  pleasures  of 
conversation,  pleasures  4|Meh,  in  our  small,  but 
■ocial  and  select  circle  of  cultivated  friends,  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  I  am  aware 
that  certain  fine  town-bred  men  would  ridicule 
the  bare  mention  of  learned  and  polished  con- 
versation at  a  village  in  Westmoreland,  or  in- 
deed at  any  place  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  just  as  a  London  physician,  or  lawyer, 
■miles  supeiciliously  at  the  suggested  merits  of 
a  professionaU  brother,  in  a  provincial  town. 
Good  sense,  however,  is  of  all  cofmtries,  and 
even  knowledge  is  not  altogether  a  mere  local 
advantage.  These,  and  not  the  topics  of  the  hour, 
furnish  the  best  raw  materials  for  working  up 
an  impiDvipg  intercourse. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  as  I  have  since 
found,  that  to  |rive  a  terseness  vafi  a  polish  to 
-conversation;  for  rubbing* out  prejudices;  for 
correcting  egotism ;  fbr  keeping  selNifbportance 
oat  of  eight,  if  not  curing  it ;  for  bringing  a 
mat  to  condense  what  *  he  has  to  say,  if  he  m- 
teadi  to  be  list«ned  to ;  for  accoeUMning  him  to 


endure  wpoeMrti;  for  teaching  him  not  to 
think  eve^  man  lAo  differs  from  him  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  a  fool,  and  in  politics,  a  knave ;  for 
cutting  down  hai^ngueB;  for  guarding  him 
from  producing  as  novelties  andinventi<5a  what 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times ;  for  quickness 
of  allusion,  which  brmgs  the  idea  before  yon 
without  detail  or  quotation ;  nothing  is  equal  to 
the  miscellaneous  society  of  London^-The  ad- 
vantages too  which  it  possesses,  in  keing  the 
seat  of  the  court,  the  parliailfent,  and  the  courts 
of  law,  as  well  as  the  common  centre  of  arts  and 
talents  of  every  kind,  all  these  raise  it  above 
e^ery  other  scene  of  intellectual  improvement, 
or  colloquial  pleasure,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world. 

But  this  was  onl^  the  secondary  motive  of 
my  intendbd  migration.  I  connected  with  it  the 
hope,  that  in  a  more  QK^nded  survey,  I  mi^ht 
be  more  likely  to  select  a  deserving  companum 
for  lifo.  *  In  such  a  companion,*  said  I,  as  I 
drove  aloi&g  in  mypost-chaise, '  I  do  not  want  a 
Helen,  a  Saint  OiciliB,  ot  a  Madame  Dacier ; 
yet  she  must  be  elegant,  or  I  should  not  love 
her ;  sensible,  or  I  should  not  respect  heripru- 
dent,  or  I  could  not  confide  in  her ;  weD  in- 
formed, or  she  could  not  educate  my  children ; 
well  bred,  or  she  could  not  entertain  my  friends ; 
eoimatentf  or  I  should  oflbnd  the  shade  of  my 
mother ;  pious,  or  -I  should  not  be  happy  with 
her,  because  the  prime  comfort  in  a  oompanioa 
for  life  is  the  delightful  hope  that  she  wiU  be  a 
companion  for  eternity. 

After  this  soliloquy,  I  was  ffrigbtened  to  re- 
fleet  that  so  much  was  requisite ;  and  yet  when 
I  began  to  consider  in  which  article  I  could 
make  any  abatement,  I  was  willing  to  persuade 
myself  that  my  requisitions  were  moderate. 


CHAP.  HL 

I  had  occasionally  visited  two  or  three  fami- 
lies  in  our  county,  who  were  said  to  make  a 
very  genteel  appearance  on  narrow  fortunes. 
As  I  was  known  not  to  consider  money  as  a 
principal  consideration,  it  had  often-  been  inti- 
mated to  me  what  excellent  wives  the  daugh. 
ters  of  these  families  would  make,  because  on  a 
very  slender  allowance  their  appearance  was  wm 
elegant  as  that  of  women  of  tan  times  their  ez- 
pectations.  I  translated  this  respectable  ap- 
pearance into  a  language  not  the  most  favoura*. 
ble,  as  I  instantly  inferred,  and  afterwards  was 
convinced,  that  this  personal  figure  was  made 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  whole  tune  to  those  de- 
corations which  procured  them  credit,  bj  put- 
ting their  outward  figure  on  k  par  with  the  most 
affluent  If  A  girl  wiUi  a  thousand  pounds  rivab 
in  her  dress  one  with  ten  thousand,  is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  not  only  all  her  time  must  be  em- 
plojred,  but  all  her  money  devoted  to  this  one 
object  7  Notiiing  but  the  clippings  and  parings 
from  her  personu  sdomments  could  enable  her 
to  supply  the  demands  of  charity ;  and  these  sa- 
crifices, it  is  evident  she  is  not  disposed  to 
make. 

Another  inducement  suggested  to  me  was, 
that  these  young  ladies  woddmake  better  wiyes. 
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because  they  had  never  been  oorropted  by  the 
ezpenBive  pleasaree  of  Lindon,  aiM  had  not 
been  ipoilt  by  tlie  fj^ay  scenes  of  diisipation 
which  it  afforded.  This  ai^ument  would  have 
weiffhed  powerfully  with  me,  had  I  not  observed 
thiMtoy  never  abstained  from  any  amusement 
in  die  country  that  came  within  their  reach. 

I  naturally  inferred,  that  she  who  eagerly 
gasped  at  every  petty  provincial  dissipation, 
would  witli  increaaed  afacritv  have  plunged  into 
the  more  alluring^ieties  of  the  metropolis,  had 
it  been  in  her  power.  I  thought  she  had  even 
iew  apology  to  plead  than  the  town  lady ;  the 
fault  waa  equil,  while  the  temptation  was  less ; 
and  she  who  was  as  dissipated  as  her  limited 
bounds  permitted,  where  there  was  little  to  at- 
tract, would,  I  feared,  be  as  dissipated  as  she 
possibly  could  be,  when  her  temptiittons  were 
multipUed,  and  her  fiusilUies  increased. 

I  bad  met  with  sevfltal  young  ladies  of  a 
higher  description,  daughters  of  our  country 
gentlemen,  a  class  which  furnishes  a  number 
of  valuable  and  elegant  women.  Some  of  these, 
whom  I  knew,  seemed  unexceptionable  in  man- 
ner aad  mind.  They  had  seen  something  of 
the  World,  without  having  been  spoilt  by  it ;  had 
read  with  advantage ;  and  acquitted  themselves 
well  in  the  duties  which  they  had  been  called 
to  practise.  But  I  was  withheld  from  cultivate 
ing  that  degree  of  intimacy,  which  would  have 
enabled  me  to  take  an  exact  measure  of  their 
minds,  by  the  injunction  of  my  father,  that  I 
would  never  attach  myself  to  any  woman  till  I 
had  seen  and  consulted  Mr.  Stanley.  This  di- 
rection, which,  like  all  his  wishes  was  a  law  to 
me,  operated  as  a  sort  of  sedative  in  the  slight 
intercourse  I  had  had  with  ladies ;  and  resolving 
to  postpone  all  such  intimacy  as  might  have  led 
<to  attachment,  I  did  not  allow  myself,  to  come 
near  enouprh  to  feel  with  interest,  or  to  judge 
with  decision. 

As  soon  as  I  got  to  town,  I  visited  some  of 
-  my  father's  friends.  I  was  kindly  received  for 
his  sake;,  and  at  their  houses  soon  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  rajr  acquaintance.  I  was  concerned 
to  remark  that  two  or  three  gentlemen,  whom  I 
Jha^beerved  to  be  very  regular,  in  their  attend- 
'  fbee  on  public  worship  in  the  country,  seldom 
went  to  church  in  London;  in  the  afternoon 
never.  *  Religion,*  they  said,  by  way  of  apology, 
*jvas  entirely  a  thing  of  example,  it  was  of 
great  political  importance ;  society  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  restraints  it  imposed  on  the  lower 
orders.  When  they  were  in  the  country  it  was 
highly  proper  that  their  tenants  and  workiften 
should  have  the  benefit  of  their  example,  but  in 
London  the  ease  was  different  When  there 
were  so  many  diurcbes,  no  one  knew  whether 
jou  went  or  not,  and  whire  no  scandal  was 
%iven,  no  harm  was  done.  As  this  was  a- logic 
which  had  not  found  its  wav  into  my  father's 
religion,  I  was  not  c^vinced  by  it  Ifemem- 
ber  Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  the  English,  who 
were  so  humane  at  home,  and  whom  he  unjustly 
accused  of  wanting  humanity  in  India,  says, 
*  that  the  humanity  of  Britain  is  a  humanity  of 
points^  and  parallels.*  Surely  the  feligian  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question  i*  not  a  less  geographi- 
cal distinction. 

Tius  error,  I  conceive,  arises  ftom  religion 


being  too  much  considered  as  an  institotaon  ot 
decorum,  of  convention,  of  society ;  and  not  as 
an  in8tituti<m  founded  on  the  condition  of  human 
nature,  a  covenant  of  mercy  for  repairin|^  thS 
evils  which  sin  has  prodoeea.    It  springs  from 
the  want  of  .a  conviction  that  Christianity 'is  am 
individual  as  wel^as  general  oonoem ;  that  r^ 
ligion  is  %  personal  tmng,  previous  to  its  beingf 
a  matter  of  example ;  that  a  mui  is  not  infalli- 
bly saved  or  lost  as  a  portion  or  any  family,  or 
any  church,  or  any  community ;  but  that,  as  he 
is  individually  responsible,  he  must  be, individu- 
ally brought  to  a  deep  and  humbling  sense  of 
his  own  personal  wants,  without  taking  any  re- 
fuge in  the  piety  he  may  see* around  him,  oT 
whiih  he  will  have  no  benefit  if  he  be  no  par- 
taker. 

I  regretted,  even  for  inferior  reasons,  the  little 
distinction  which  was  paid  to  this  sacred  day. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  elevating  views  whidi 
the  soul  acquires  fh)m  devoting  itself  to  its  pro- 
per object;  the  man  of  business,  methinks* 
should  rejoice  in  its  return ;  the  politicftui  should 
welcome  its  appearance,  not  only  as  a  rest  frona 
anxiety  and  labour,  but  as  an  occasion  of  cool- 
ing and  quieting  the  mind,  of  softening  its  irri- 
tation,  of  allaying  its  ferment,  and  tiios  restor- 
ing the  repaired  faculties  of  invigorated  spirits 
to  the  demands  of  the  succeeding  week,  in  a 
frame  of  increased  aptitude  ftp  meeting  its  diffi* 
culties  and  encountering  its  duties. 

The  first  perssn  whom  I  visited  was  a  good 
natured,  friendly  man,  whom  I  had  occasionally 
seen  in  the  north.  As  I  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  religious  in  the  true  sense  of  the  • 
word,  I  had  no  intention  of  looking  fiir  a  wilb 
in  his  family.  I,  however,  thought  it  not  amiss  ** 
to  associate  a  little  with  persons  of  different  de- 
scriptions, that  by  a  wider  range  I  might  learn 
to  correct  my  general  judgment,  as  well  as  to 
guide  my  particular  pursuit  Nothing,  it  is  true* 
would  tempt  me  to  select  a  woman  on  whose 
pious  disposition  I  could  not  form  a  reasonable 
dependance ;  yet  to  come  at  the  reality  of  those 
dispositions  was  no  easy  matter. 

I  had  heard  my  father  remark,  that  he  had, 
more  than  once,  known  a  right-minded  girl, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  first  taught  of  heaven, 
and  afterwards  supported  in  herChristian  course, 
under  almost  every  human  disadvantage ;  who 
boldly,  but  meekly,  maintained  her  own  prinei*' 
pies,  under  all  the  hourly  temptations  and  oppo- 
sition of  a  worldly  and  irreligious  family,  and 
who  had  given  the  best  evidences  of  her  piety 
towards  &)d,  by  her  patient  fitfbcMuranee  towards 
her  erring  friends.  Such  women  had  made  ad. 
mirable  wives  when  they  were  afterwards  trans- 
planted into  families  where  theic  virtues  were 
understood,' and  their  piety  cherished.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  known  others,  who 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  sober  habits- 
:of  family  religion,  under  pious  but  injudiciooi 
parents,,  ftad  fallen  in  mechanically  with  the 
domestic  practices,  without  having  ever  been  in- 
structed in  6!^ristian  principles,  ^  having  ever 
manifested  any  feli^us  tendencies.  ^  The  iffl*v 
plantation  ef  a  »ew  principle  never  haviag  been 
inculcated,  the  religious  habit  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  fiirm,  the  paiants  acting  as  if  they 
thought  that  reUgion  must  come  by  natma  or 
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in  a  rol^riooB  fkmily.  The  girls  har. 
ing  never  hod  their  own  hearts  impressed,  nor 
their  own  characters  distinctly  considered  nor 
i^diTidually  cultivated,  but  beinff  taken  out  as 
a  portion  from  the  mass,  have  aiterwards  taken 
the  cast  and  colour  of  any  society  into  which 
ijiey  have  happened  to  be  thrown ;  and  they 
who  had  lived  religiously  with  the  •religious, 
have  afterwards  assimilated  with  the  gay  and 
dissipated,  when  thus  thrown  into  their'oom- 
pany,  as  cordially  as  if  they  had  never  been 
Labituated  to  better  things. 

At  dinner  there  appeared  two  pretty  looking 
young  ladies,  daughters  dt  my  friend,  who  had 
been  sometime  a  widower.  I  placed  myself 
between  them,  for  the  purpose  of  prying  a  Bttle 
into  their  minds,  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  conversing  oo  indifferent  subjects.  Hav- 
ing formerly  heard  this  gentleman's  deceased 
wifeeztollea  as  the  mirror  "of  managers,  aad 
the  arrangements  of  his  table  highly  commend- 
ed, I  was  surprised  to  see  it  so  ill  appointed,  and 
every  thing  wearing  marks  of  palpable  inele- 
gance. Though  no  epicure,  I  could  not  forbear 
observing  that  many  of  the  dishes  were  out  of 
season,  m  chosen,  and  ill  dressed. 

While  I  was  puzzling  my  head  for  a  solution, 
I  recollected  that  I  had  lately  read  in  a  most  re- 
■pectable  peciodical  work,  a  paper  (composed,  I 
believe,  however,  ky  a  raw  recruit  of  that  well 
disciplined  corps)  which  insiBte4  that  nothing 
tended  to  make  the  ladies  so  useless  and  in- 
efficient in  the  menage  as  the  study  of  jthe  dead 
languages.  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  and 
was  in  an  instant  persuaded  that  my  young  hos- 
tesses must  not  only  be  perfect  mistresses  of 
Latin,  but  the  tout  eneembU  was  so  ill  arranged 
as  to  induce  me  to  give  them  credit  for  Greek 
also. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  my  appetite  was 
baulked,  I  took  comfort  in  the  certainty  that 
mv  imderstanding  would  be  well  regaled  ;  and 
after  secretly  regrettinjg  that  learning  should  so 
effectually  destroy  aBefulness,  I  was  resolved  to 
derive  intellectual  comfdK  from  this  too  classi- 
cal repast  Turning  suddenly  to  the  eldest 
lady,  I  asked  her  at  once  if  she  did  not  think 
Virgil  the  finest  poet  in  the  world.  She  blushed, 
and  thus  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  her 
modesty  was  equal  to  her  erudition.  I  repeat- 
ed my  quefUion  with  a  little  circumlocution. 
She  staredf  and  s^d  she  had  never  heard  of  the 
person  I  mentioned,  but  that  she  had  read  Tears 
of  Sensibility,  and  Rosa  Matilda,  and  Sympa- 
thy of  Souls,  and  Too  Civil  by  Half,  and  the 
Sorrows  of  Werter,  and  the  Stranger,  and  the 
Orphan  of  Sisowden. 

*  Yes,  Sir,*  joined  in  the  yonngecjdstv,  who 
did  not  rise  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  literature,' 
*and  we  )iave  read  Perfidy  Punished,  and 
Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,  and  the  Fortunate 
Footman,  and  the  Illustrious  Chambermaid.*  I 
blushed  snd  stared  in  my  turn ;  and  here  the 
conversation,  through  the  difficulty  of  our  being 
intelligible  to  nach  other,  droppeiij  and  I  am 
^rsuaded  ^that  I  sunk  nu|ch  lower  in  their 
esteem  for  not  being  acquainted  with  "their  fa- 
vourite authors,  than  they  did  in  mine  for  never 
having  heard  of  Virgil. 

1  arose  fh)m  the  table  with  a  full  conviction 


that  it  is  ycry  pocsible  for  a  woitian  to  be  to. 
tally  ignorant  of^tli#  ordinary  but  indispensable 
duties  of  common  life,  without  knowing  one 
word  of  Latin ;  an4  that  her  being  a  bad  com- 
panion is  no  infallible  proof  of  her  being  ajpood 
economist 

I  am  afraid  the  poor  father  saw  something  of 
my  disappointment  in  my  countenance,  for 
wnen  we  were  alone  in  the  evening,  he  obserr* 
ed  that«  heavy  addition  to  his  other  eaoaes  of 
regret  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,'  Was  her  eicellent 
management  of  his  fomily.  I  found  afterwards 
that  though  she  had  brought  him  a  great  for* 
tune,  she  had  a  very  low  eduoationii  Her  father, 
a  coarse  country  Squire,  to  whom  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  were  the  only  pleasures  for  which 
he  had  any  relish,  had  no  other  ambition  for  his 
daughter  biht  that  she  should  be  the  most  fa- 
mous housewifo  in  the  Qpuntry.  He  gloried  in 
her  culinary  perfoctions,  which  he  understood  ; 
of  the  deficiencies  of  her  mind  he  had  not  the 
feast  perception.  Money  and  good  eating,  he 
owned,  were  the  only  things  in  life,  which  had 
a  real  intrinsic  value ;  the  value  of  all  other 
things,  he  declared,  ^^ted  in  the  imagination 
only. 

The  poor  lady,  when  she  beeame  a  mother, 
and  was  brou^j^ht  out  into  the  world,  felt  keenly 
the  deficiencies  of  her«own  education.  The 
dread  of  Scylla,  as  is  usual,  wrecked  her  on 
Chsrybdis.  Her  first  .resolution,  as  soon  as  she 
had  daughters,  was  that  they  should  learn  every 
titing.  All  the  roasters  who  teach  things  of 
little  intrinsic  use  were  extravagantly  paid  for 
supernumerary  attendance ;  and  as  no  one  in  the 
fai]^ly  was  capable  of  judging  of  their  improve- 
ments, their  progress  was  but  slow.  Thooffh 
they  were  taught  mneh  they  learnt  but  little* 
even  of  these  unnecessary  things ;  and  of  things 
necessary  they  learnt  nothing.  The  well-inten- 
tioned mother  was  not  aware  that  her  daugh- 
tcr*s  education  was  almost  as  much  calculatod 
to  gratify  the  senses,  though  in  a  different  way, 
and  with  more  apparent  refinement,  as  her  own 
had  been ;  and  that  mind  is  lefl  nearly  as  mueh 
out  of  the  question  in  making  an  ordinary  artbt 
SB  in  making  a  gnod  cook 


CHAP.  IV. 

FaoM  my  fondness  for  contorsation,  my  ima- 
gination had  been  early  fired  with  Dr.  Jobn- 
son*s  remark  that  there  is  no  pleasure  on  eavth 
comparable  to  the  fine  fuU  flow  of  London  talk, 
I,  who,  since  I  had  quitted  college,  had  seldom 
had  lay  mind  refreshed,  but  with  the  petty  rills 
and  penurious  streams  bf  knowledge  which' 
country  society  afforded,  now  expected  to  meet 
it  in  a  strong  and  rapid  current,  fertilizing « 
wherever  it  flowed,  producing  in  abundance  the 
rioh  fruits  of  argument,  and  the  gay  flowers  of 
rhetoric.  I  look  for  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
profit  and  delight  I  flattered  myself  that  every 
dinner  would  add  to  my  stock  of  images ;  that 
every  debate  would  dear  up  some  difficulty, 
every  discussion  elucidate  some  tmth;  that 
every  allusion  would  be  purely  classical,  every 
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aentenoe  abound  with  instrucUon,  and  every 
period  be  pointed  with  wit 

On  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  I  went  to  dine 
with  Sir  John  Belfield,  in  CavendiBh-sqaare.  1 
looked  at  my  watch  fifty  times.  I  thoaght  it 
would  never  be  six  o'clock.  I  did  not  care  to 
show  my  country-breeding,  by  going  too  early 
to  incommode  my  friend,  nor  my  town-breedin^, 
by  going  too  late  and  spoiling  his  dinner.  Sir 
John  is  a  valuable,  elegant  minded  man,  and, 
next  to  Mr.  Stanley,  stood  highest  in  my  father's 
esteem  for  his  mental  accomplishments  and  cor- 
rect morals.  As  I  knew  he  was  remarkable  for 
assembling  at  his  table  men  of  sense,  taste,  and 
karning,  my  eipeotations  oj[  pleasure  were  very 
high.  *  Here  at  least,*  said  I,  as  I  heard  the 
name  of -one  clever  man  announced  after  w^- 
other,  *  here,  at  least,  I  cannot  fail  to'find. 

TbB  feast  of  reawn  flid  the  flow  of  aoal : 

Here  at  least  all  the  energies  of  my  mind  wil} 
be  brought  into  exercise.  From  this  society  I 
shall  carry  away  documents  for  the  improve- 
ment of  my  taste ;  I  shall  treasure  up  hints  to 
enrich  my  understanding,  ^d  collect  aphorisms 
forAe  conduct  of  lifo.* 

At  first  there  was  no  fair  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce  any  conversation  beyond  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  to  those,  |l  must  be  confessed,  this 
eventful  period  gives  anew  and  powerful  in- 
terest. I  should  have  been  much  pleased  to 
have  had  my  country  politics  rectified,  and  any 
prejudices,  which  I  might  have  contracted,  re- 
moved, or  soflened,  could  the  discussion  have 
been  carried  on  without  the  frequent  interrup- 
tion of  the  youngest  man  in  the  company. 
This  gentleman  broke  in  on  every  remark,  by 
descanting  successively  on  the  merits  of  the 
various  dishes ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  experience 
only  can  determine  the  judgment,  he  ^ave  proof 
of  that  best  right  to  peremptory  decision,  by  not 
trusting  to  delusive  theory,  but  by  actually  eat- 
ing of  every  dish  at  table. 

His  animadversions  were  uttered  with  the 
gravity  of  a  German  philosopher,  and  the  science 
of  a  French  cook.  If  any  of  his  opinions  hap- 
pened to  be  controverted,  be  quoted,  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  judgment,  T  Almanac  des  Gour- 
manda^  which  he  assured  us  was  the  most  valu- 
able work  that  had  appeared  in  France  since 
the  Revolution. — The  author  of  this  book  he 
seemed  to  consider  of  as  high  authority  in  the 
science  of  eating,  as  CSoke  or  Hale  in  that  of 
jurisprudence,  or  Quintilian  in  the  art  of  criti- 
cism. To  the  credit  of  the  company,  however, 
be  it  spoken,  he  had  the  whole  of  this  topic  to 
himself.  The  rest  of  the  party  were,  in  gene- 
ral of  quite  a  diffiarent  caliber,  and  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  his  favourite  author,  as  he  pro- 
bably was  with  theirs.* 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  perfectly  amiable 
4and  well  bred.  Her  dinner  was  excellent ;  and 
every  Uung  about  her  had  an  air  of  elegance 
and  splendour :  of  course  she  completely  esca- 
ped the  disgrace  of  being  thought  a  scholar,  but 
not  the  suspicion  of  having  a  very  good  taste. 
I  longed  for  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  was 
eageny  anticipating  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment which  awaited  me. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  ware  beginning  to 


withdraw,  we  got  into  a  sort  of 'SttitUdi  df  con- 
versation ;  all  except  the  eulogist  of  TAlmannc 
des  Gourmands,  who,  wrapping  llimself  up  in 
the  comfortable  consciousness  of  his  own  supe- 
rior judgment,  and  a  little  piqued  that  he  had 
found  neither  sapport  nor  opposition,  (the  next 
best  thing  to  a  profound  talker,)  he  seemed  tv 
have  a  peiCect  mdifllS'enoe  to  idl  topics  except 
that  on  which  he  has  shown  so  nuch  eloquence, 
with  so  little  effect. 

The  last  tray  wm  now  carried  out,  the  last 
lingering  servant  had  retired.  I  was  beginning- 
to  listen  with  all  my  powers  of  attention^  to  aa 
ingenious  gentleman  who  was  about  to  give  an 
interesting  account  of  Egypt,  where  he  had 
spent  a  year,  and  from  whence  he  was  lately 
returned.    He  was  just  got  to  the  catacombs. 

When  on  a  sudden  open  fly. 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  Jarring  Mund* 

the  mahogany  folding  doors,  and  in  at  once, 
struggling  who  shouE^  be  first,  rushed  half  a 
dozen  children,  lovely,  fresh,  gay,  and  noisy. 
This  sudden  and  violent  irruption  of  the  pnKty 
barbarians  necessarily'  caused  a  total  intirrup- 
tion  of  conversation.  The  sprightly  creaturee 
ran  round  the  table  to  choose  where  they  would 
sit  At  lengl  h  th  is  great  difficulty  of  courts  and 
cabinets,  the  choice  of  pLacea^  was  kittled.  The 
little  things  were  jostled  in  between  the  ladies^ 
who  all  contended  who  should  ^et  possession  oT 
the  liUU  heaviitB.  One  was  m  raptures  with 
the  rosy  oheeks  of  a  sweet  little  girl  she  held  in. 
her  lap.  A  second  exclaimed  aloud  at  the 
beautiful  lace  with  which  the  frock  of  another 
was  trimmed,  and  which  she  was  sure  mamma 
had  given  her  for  being  good.  A  profitable, 
and  doubtless  a  lasting  and  inseparable  asso- 
ciation, was  thus  formed  in  the  child*s  mind  be- 
tween lace  and  goodness.  A  third  cried  out, 
*  Look  at  the  pretty  angel ! — do  but  observe-^ 
her  bracelets  are  as  blue  as  her  eyes.  Did  ycia 
ever  see  a  match?'  'Surely,  lady  Bedfield,' 
cried  a  fourth,  *  you  carried  ma  ey«s  t»the  shop, 
or  tlyre  roust  ha^  been  a  shade  of  difierenctiC^ 
I  myself^  who  am  ^ssionately  fond  of  children, 
eyed  the  sweet  little* rebel*  with  compTaoeney, 
notwithstanding  the  unseasonaU^neas  of  their 
interruptiita. 

41  last,  when  they  weie  all  disposed  of,  I 
resumed  my  inqiirios  about  the  resting  place 
of  the  mummies.  But  the  gudkd  dispute,  who 
should  have  oranges,  and  who  ehould  havA 
almouds  and  raisins,  soon  raised  such  a  clamour 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  niy  Egyptian 
friends  ^hfn  great  contest  was,  however,  at 
length  settled,  and  I  was  returning' to  the  an- 
tiquities of  Memphis,  when  the  important  point, 
who  should  have  red  wine,  and  who  should  have 
white,  who  should  have  half  a  glass,  and  who  a 
whole  one,  set  us  again  in  an  uproar.  '  Sir 
John  was  visibly  uneasy,  and  commanded  si- 
lence. During  this  interval  of  peace,  I  gave 
up  the  catacombs,  and  took  refuge  in  the  pyra- 
mids. But  Miad  no  sooner  propoeed  my  ques- 
tion about  the  serpeiA  said  to  be  found  in  one  of 
them,  than  the  son  and  heir,  a  fine  little  follow, 
just  six  years  old,  reaching  out  his  arm  to  dart 
an  apple  across  the  table  at  his  sister,  roguishly 
I  intending  to  overset  her  glass,  unluckily  over- 
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threw  bfe  own,  brimful  of  port  wine.  The  whole 
ooDtents  were  discharged  on  the  elegant  dra- 
pery of  a  white  robed  nymph. 

Ail  was  now  agitation  and  distress,  and  dis- 
turbance and  confusion ;  the  gentlemen  ringing 
for  naplcins,  the  ladies  assisting  the  dripping 
fair  one  ;  each  vying  with  the  other  who  should 
recommend  the  most  av>itP^d  specific  of  getting 
out  the  stain  of  red  wine,  and  comforting  the 
flofferer  by  stories  of  similar  misfortunes.  The 
poor  little  culprit  was  dismissed,  and  all  difficul- 
ties and  disasters  seemed  at  last  surmounted. 
Bat  yoQ  cannot  beat  up  again  an  interest  which 
has  been  so  often  cooled.  The  thread  of  conver. 
eation  had  been  so' frec^uently  broken,  that  1 
despaired  of  seeing  it  tied  together  again.  I 
sorrowfully  gave  up  catacombs,  pyramids,  and 
oerpents,  and  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
a  little  desultory  chat  with  my  next  neijfhbour ; 
sorry  and  disappointed  to  glean  only  a  few  scat- 
tered ears,  where  I  bad  expected  so  abundant  a 
harvest ;  and  the  day  Ikom  which  I  had  pro- 
fliised  myself  BO  much  benefit  and  delight,  passed 
ai^y  with  a  very  slender  acquisition  of  either. 


CHAP.  V, 

ft 

I JTXNT  almost  immediately  aAer,  at  the  invi- 
fstioB^of  Mr.  Ranby,  to  pass  a  few  days  at  his 
villa  at  Hampstead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby  were 
•Bteeinfid  pious  persons,  but  having  risen  to  great 
afiluence  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  a  com- 
mercial engagement,  they  had  a  little  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  not  a  little  disposition  to  ascribe  an 
undue  importance  to  wealth.  This  I  should 
have  thought  more  pardonable  under  their  cir- 
eumstances,  had  I  not  expected  that  religion 
would  in  this  respect  have  more  than  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  education.  Their  religion, 
however,  consisted  almost  exclusively  in  a  dis- 
proportionate zeal  for  a  very  few  doctrines.  And 
though  thigr  mere  frr  from  being  immoral  in 
tbeir  own  practice,  yet,  in  th4r  discourse,  (hey 
ofTocted  to  undervalue  moralit|^. 

This  was,  indeed,  aiore  particularly  the  case 
with  the  lady,  whose  chief  object  of  discourse 
leemed  to  be,  to  convince  me  of  her  gfeat  supe- 
riority to  her  husband  in  polemical  skill.  I|er 
chaste  conversation  certainly  iras  not  coupled 
ffith  fear.  In  oiPi  respect  she  was  the  very  re- 
Virse  of  those  Pharisees  who  were  scrupulously 
exact  about  their  petty  observances.  Mrsitf»Ran- 
bynras,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  about  a  very 
few  important  particulars,  and  exonersled  her- 
self from  the  necessity  of  all  inferior  attentions. 
She  was  strongly  attached  to  one  or  two  preach- 
ers, and  discovered  little  candour  for  all  others, 
or  for  those  who  attended  them.  Nay,  she  some- 
what doubted  of  the  soundnera  of  the  faith  of 
her  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  would  not  in- 
cur great  inconvenience  lo  attend  one  or  other 
of  her  favourites. 

Mrs.  Ranby*B  table  was  *  more  than  hospita- 
bly good.'  There  was  not  the  least  suspicion 
of  Latin  here.  The  euloc^ist  of  female  ignorance 
might  have  dined  in  comfortable  security  against 
the  intrusion  and  vanity  of  erudition.  She  had 
three  daughters,  not  un pleasing  young  women. 

Vol.  n.  27       i 


Bot  I  was  much  ooncemed  to  observe,  that  they 
were  not  only  dressed  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  fashion,  but  their  drapery  was  as  transpa- 
rent, as  shirt,  and  as  scanty ;  there  was  as  se- 
dulous'a  disclosure  of  their  persons,  and  aa  great 
a  redundancy  of  ornaments,  as  I  had  seen  in  the 
gayest  circles. 

*  Expect  not  perfection,'  said  my  good  mother," 
*  but  look  for  eon8Ut$ney.*  This  principle  my 
parents  had  not  only  taught  roe  in  the  closet, 
but  had  illustrated  by  their  deportment  in  the 
family  and  ia  the  world.  They  observed  a  uni- 
form correctness  in  their  general  demeaiior. 
Thay  were  not  over  anxious  about  character  fer 
its  own  sake,  but  they  were  taiderly  vigilant 
not  to  bring  any  reproach  on  the  Christian  nama 
by  imprudence,  neglig^ice,  or  incaDsistency, 
even  in  small  things.  *  Custom,'  said  my  mo- 
ther, *  can  never  alter  the  immutable  nature  of 
right;  fashion  can  never  justify  any  practioe 
which  is  improper  in  itself;  and  to  dress  inde- 
cently is  as  great  an  offence  against  purity  and 
modesty,  when  it  is  the  fashion,  as  when  it  is 
obsolete.  There  should  be  a  line  of  demarcatioii 
somewhere.  In  th#  article  of  dress'  and  Appear- 
ance,  Christian  mothers  should  make  a  sllid. 
They  should  not  be  so  aareas6nable  as  to  ex* 
pect  that  a  young  girl  wHl  of  herself  have  cou- 
rage to  oppose  the  united  temptations  of  fashion 
without,  and  the  secret  prevalence  of  eorruption 
within ;  and  authority  should  be  called  in  where 
admonition  fails.' 

The  conversation  after  dinner  took  a  religious 
turn.  Mrs.  Ranby  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  expressed  herself  with  energy 
.on  many  serious  points.  I  could  have  been  glad, 
however,  to  have  seen  her  views  a  little  more 
practical,  and  her  spirit  a  little  less  censorious. 
I  saw  she  took  the  lead  in  debate,  and  that  Mr. 
Ranby  submitted  to  act  as  subaltern ;  but  whe- 
ther his  meekness  was  the  effect  of  piety  or  fear, 
I  could  not  at  that  time  determine.  She  pro- 
tested  vehemently  against  all  dissipation,  in 
which  I  cordially  joined  her,  though  I  hope  with 
something  less  intemperance  of  manner,  and 
Ifss  acrimony  against  those  who  pursued  it.  I 
began,  however,  to  lose  sight  of  the  errors  of  the 
daughters'  dress  in  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  con- 
versing with  so  pious  a  mother  of  a  family.  For 
pious  she  really  was,  though  her  piety  was  a 
little  debased  by  coarseness,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
figured by  asperity. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  younff  ladies 
not  only  took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but 
that  they  did  not  even  seem  to  know  what  was 
going  on ;  and  I  must  confbss  the  maniier  in 
which  it  was  condbcted  was  not  calculated  to 
make  the  subjeot  interesting.  The  girls  sat 
jogging  and  whispering  each  other,  and  got  away 
as  fast  as  they  could. 

As  soon  as  they  were  withdraiy#  '  There, 
sir,'  said  the  mother,  *  are  three  girls  who  will 
make  excellent  wives. — ^They  never  were  at  a 
ball  or  a  play  in  their  lives ;  and  yet,  though  I 
say  it,  who  should  not  say  it,  they  are  as  highly 
accomplished  as  any  ladies  at  St.  James's.*  I 
cordially  approved  the  former  part  of  her  asser- 
tion, and  bowed  in  silence  to  the  latter. 

I  took  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  what  fiad 
been  her  mode  of  religious  instruction  for  her 
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dmof  hteri ;  bat  thoaofb  I  pot  the  question  with 
mu^  oaation  and  deference,  she  looked  die- 
pleased,  and  said  that  ehe  did  not  think  it  ne- 
oesaary  to  do  a  great  deal  in  that  way ;  ail  these 
things  must  come  from  above ;  it  was  not  hu- 
man endeavours,  but  divine  grace  which  made 
ChristianBi  I  observed,  that  the  truth  appeared 
to  be,  that  divine  grace  blessing  human  endea. 
▼ours,  seemed  most  likely  to  accomplish  that 
great  end.  She  replied,  that  experience  was  not 
on  my  side,  for  that  thechildren  of  religious  pa* 
rents  were  not  always  religious,  i  allowed  that 
it  was  too  true.  I  knew  she  drew  her  instances 
from  two  or  three  of  her  own  friends,  who,  while 
they  discovered  much  earnestness  about  their 
own  spiritttal  interests,  hod  almost  totally  ne- 

Sleoteo  the  religious  cultivation  of  their  children ; 
le  daughters  in  particular  had  been  suffered  to 
follow  their  own  devices,  and  to  waste  their  davs 
in  company  of  their  own  choosing,  and  in  the 
most  fhvolous  manner.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  7'  is  an  interrogation  which  this  negU- 
^noe  has  frequently  suggested.  Nay,  profess- 
ug  serious  piety,  if  ye  do  not  more  than  those 
who  profess  it  not,  ye  do  less.  - 

Itook  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  though  there 
was  nosuch  thing  as  heretfitarv  holiness,  no  en- 
tail  of  goodness ;  yet  the  Almighty  had  promised 
in  the  seriptures  many  blessings  to  the  offspring 
of  the  ri^hteous.^  He  never  meant,  however, 
that  religion  was  to  be  transferred  arbitrarily 
like  an  heir-loom ;  but  the  promise  was  accom- 
panied with  conditions  and  injunctions.  The- 
directions  were  express  and  fVoquent,  to  incul- 
cate early  and  late  the  great  truths  of  religion ; 
nay,  it  was^nforced  with  all  the  minuteness  of 
detail,  *  precept  upon  precept,  line  ittKm  line,here 
a  little,  and  there  a  little* — at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons, *  walking  by  the  way,  and  sitting  in  the 
house.*  I  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  it  would 
generally  be  found  that  where  the  children  of 
pious  parents  turned  out  ill,  there  had  been  some 
mistake,  some  neglect,  or  some  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  parents ;  that  they  had  not  used  the  right 
methods.  I  observed  that  I  thought  it  did  n6t 
at  all  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Al- 
might^^  that  he  appointed  certain  means  to  ac- 
complish certain  ends ;  and  that  the  adopting 
these  in  conformity  to  his  appointment,  and  de- 
pendence on  his  blessing,  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  oases  in  which  we  should  prove  our  faith  by 
our  obedience. 

I  found  I  had  gone  too  far— she  said,  with 
some  warmth,  that  she  was-  not  wanting  in  any 
duty  to  her  daughters ;  she  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  she  prayed  daily  for  their  conver- 
sion.  I  highly  commended  her  for  both,  but 
risked  the  observation,  *  that  praying  without 
instilling  principles,  might  bo  as  inefficacious 
as  instruction  without  prayer.  That  it  was  like 
a  husbandman,  who  should  expect  that  praying 
for  sunshine,  should  produce  a  crop  of  corn  in  a 
field  where  not  one  grain  had  been  sown.  Grod, 
indeed,  could  effect  tliis,  but  ho  does  not  do  it ; 
and  the  means  being  of  his  own  appointment, 
his  omnipotence  is  not  lens  exerted,  by  his  di- 
rooting  certain  effects  to  follow  certain  causes, 
than  it  would  by  any  arbitrary  act*  As  it  was 
evident  that  she  did  not  choose  to  quarrel  with 

!,  she  contented  herself  with  saying  coldly, 


that  she  perceived  I  was  a  legdlUt^  and  had  bat 
a  low  view  of  divine  things. 

At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies.took  no  more 
interest  in  the  conversation  than  they  had  done 
at  dinner,  but  sat  whupering  and  laughing,  and 
netting  white  silk  gloves,  till  they  were  sum- 
moned to  the  harpsichord.    Despairing  of  get- 
tbff  on  with  them  in  company,  I  proposed  a 
waUc  in  the  garden.    I  now  found  them  as  wiU 
ling  to  talk,  as  destitute  of  any  thing  to  say. 
Their  conversation  was  vivid  and    frivolous. 
They  laid  great  streis  on  small  things.    They 
seemed  to  have  no  shades  in  their  understand- 
ing, but  used  the  strongest  terms  for  the  com- 
monest occasions,  and  admiration  was  excited 
by  things  hardly  worthy  to  command  attention. 
They  were  extremely  glad  and  extremely  sorry, 
on  subjects  not  calculated  to  excite  affections  of 
any  kind.    They  were  .animated  about  trifles, 
and  indifferent  on  things  of  importance.    They 
were,  I  must  coufess,  frank  and  good-natured ; 
but  it  was  evident,  that  as  they  were  too  open, 
to  have  any  thing  to  conceal,  so  they  were  too 
uninformed  to  have  anj  thing  to  produce ;  and 
I  was  resolved  not  to  cisk  my  happiness  wkh  a 
woman  who  could  not  contribute  her  full  share 
towards  spending  a  wet  winter  cheerfuUy  in  the 
country. 

*  The  next  day,  aO  the  hours  from  breakfast  to 
dinner  were  devoted  to  the  harp.  I  had  the  va- 
nity  to  think  that  this  sacrifice  of  time  was  made 
in  compliment  to  me,  as  I  had  professed  to  like 
music ;  till  I  found  that  all  their  mornings  were 
spent  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  only  fruit 
of  their  education,  which  seemed  to  be  used  to 
any  purpose,  was,  that  afler  their  family  devo- 
tions  in  the  evening,  they  sung  and  played  a 
hymn.  This  was  almost  the  only  siipn  they 
gave  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  life.  They  at- 
tended  morning  prayers,  if  they  were  dressed 
before  the  bell  rang. .  One  morning  when  they 
did  not  appear  till  late,  they  were  reproved  by 
their  father ;  Mrs.  Ranby  said,  *  she  should  be 
more  angry  with  them  for  their  irregularity, 
were  it  not  that  Mr*  Ranby  obstinatefy  persisted 
in  reading  a  printed  form,  which  she  was  per- 
suaded could  not  do  any  body  much  good.'  The 
poor  man,  who  was  reallv  well  disposed,  very 
properly  defended  himself,  by  saying,  that  he 
hoped  his  own  heart  went  along  with  every  word 
he  read ;  and  as  to  his  family,  he  thought  it 
much  more  beneficial  for  them  to  join  in  an  ex- 
cellent composition  of  a  judicious  divine,  than 
to  at^nd  to  any  such  crude  rhapsody  as  he 
should  be  able  to  produce,  whose  education  had 
not  qualified  him  to  lead  the  devotions  of  others. 
I  had  never  heard  him  venture  to  make  use  of 
his  understanding  before;  and  I  continued  to 
find  it  much  better  than  I  had  at  first  given  him 
credit  for.  The  lady  observed,  with  some  aspe- 
rity,  that  where  there  were  gifts  and  graces^  it 
superseded  the  necessity  of  learning. 

In  vindication  of  my  own  good  breeding,  I 
shoald  observe  that,  in  my  little  debates  with 
Mrs.  Ranby,  to  which  I  am  always  challenged 
by  her,  I  never  lost  sight  of  nhat  becoming  ex- 
ample of  the  son  of  Cato,  who,  when  about  to 
deliver  sentiments  which  might  be  thought  too 
assuming  in  so  young  a  man,  introduced  his  ad- 
monitions with  this  modest  preface. 
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RsiiMniber  wlnt  our  ftUur  oft  bM  taof  ht  m, 
I,  without  qaotiiiff  the  son  of  the  mge  of  Uti. 
CB,  constantly  addaoed  the  paternal  authority 
ibr  opinions,  wliich  might  savour  too  much  of 
arrogance  without  such  a  sanction. 

I  observed  in  the  course  of  my  visit,  that  self, 
denial  made  no  part  of  Mrs.  B!anby*s  religious 
I^an.  She  fiincied,  I  believe,  that  it  savoured 
of  works,  and  of  works  she  was  evidently  afraid. 
She  talked  as  if  activity  were  useless,  and  exer- 
tion  unnecessary,  and  as  i^  like  inanimate  mat- 
ter,  we  had  nothing  to  do  tut  to  sit  still  and  be 
■hone  upon. 

I  assured  her  that  though  I  depended  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  his  Son, 
for  salvation,  as  entirely  as  she  could  do,  yet  I 
thought  that  Almighty  grace,  so  far  fVom  set- 
tine  aside  diligent  exertibn,  was  the  principle 
which  promotMi  it-  That  salvation  is  in  no 
part  of  scripture  represented  as  attainable  bv 
the  indolent  Christian,  if  I  might  couple  such 
oontradictory  terms.  That  I  had  been  often 
awfully  struck  with  the  plain  declarations,  *  that 
the  kmgdom  of  heaven  sufTereth  violence' — 

*  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate* — *  whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might* — ^  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
■ure* — *  work  out  your  own  salvation.* — ^To  this 
labour,  this  watchfulness,  this  sedulity  of  endea- 
Tour,  the  crown  of  life  is  expressly  promised, 
and  salvation  is  not  less  the  free  gifl  of  God, 
because  he  has  annexed  certain  conditions  to 
our  obtaining  it 

The  more  I  argued,  the  more  I  found  my  re- 
putation decline;  yet  to  argue  she  compelled 
me.  I  really  believed  she  was  sincere,  but  she 
was  ill.informed,  governed  by  feelings  and  im- 
pulses, rather  than  by  the  plain  express  rule  of 
scripture.  It  was  not  that  she  did  not  read 
•criptnre,  but  she  interpreted  it  in  her  own  way; 
built  opinions  on  insulated  texts ;  did  not  com- 
pare scripture  with  scripture,  except  as  it  con- 
curred to  strengthen  her  bias.  She  considered 
with  a  disproportionate  fondness,  those  passages 
which  supported  her  peoonceived  opinions,  m- 
■tead  of  being  anifbrroly  governed  by  the  gene- 
ral  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  page.  She 
had  hx  less  reverence  ibr  the  preceptive  than 
for  the  doctrinal  pertSf  because  she  did  not  suffi- 
ciently consider  faith  as  an  operative  influential 
principle ;  nor  did  she  conceive  thiit  the  sub- 
limest  doctrines  involve  deep  practical  conse- 
quences. She  did  not  consider  the  government 
of  the  tongue,  nor  the  command  of  her  passions, 
u  forming  any  material  part  of  the  Christian 
character.  Her  zeal  was  fiery,  because  her 
temper  was  so ;  and  her  charity  was  cold,  be- 
cause it  was  an  expensive  propensity  to  keep 
wat>m.  Among  the  perfections  of  the  Redeem- 
er's character,  she  did  not  consider  his  being 

*  meek  and  lowly*  as  an  example,  the  influence 
of  which  was  to  extend  to  her.  She  considered 
it  indeed  as  admiraUe^  but  not  as  imitahU  ;  a 
distinction  she  was  very  apt  to  make  in  all  her 
practical  dissertations,  and  in  her  interpretation 
of  scripture. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Ranby  was  lamenting, 
in  general  and  rather  customary  terms,  her  own 
exceeding  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranbv  said,  '  You 
aoease  yourself  rather  too  heavily,  my  dear ; 


'^ou  have  sins,  to  be  eure.*  *  And  praT-what 
sins  have  I,  Mr.  Ranby  V  said  she,  turmof  up- 
on  him  with  so  much  quickness  that  the  poor 
man  starteft.  *  Nay,'  said  he,  meekly ;  *  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you ;  so  far  flrom  it,  that 
hearing  you  condemn  yourself  so  grievously,  I 
intended  to  comfort  you,  and  to  say  that,  except 

a  fbw  faults *  *  And  pray  what  fiinlts  7* 

interrupted  she,  continuing  to  speak  however, 
lest  he  should  catch  an  interval  to  tell  them.  *  I 
defy  you,  Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce  one.*  *Mt 
dear,*  replied^e,  *  as  you  charged  yourself  with 
all,  I  thought  it  would  be  letting  you  off  cheaply 

Sf  naming^  only  two  or  three,  such  as——.* 
ere,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  far,  I  inter- 
posed,  and  softening  things  as  much  as  I  could 
for  the  lady,  said,  *  I  conceived  that  Mr.  Ranby 
meant,  that  though  she  muriook  of  the  general 
corruption  *  Here  Ranby  interrupting  me 


with  more  spirit  than  I  thought  he 
said,  *  General  corruption,  Sir,  must  be  a  source 
of  particular  corruption.  I  did  not  mean  that 
my  wife  was  worse  than  other  women.'  *  Worse, 
Mr.  Ranby,  worse  7*  cried  she.  Ranby  ibr  the 
first  time  in  his  lift,  not  minding  her,  went  on, 
*  As  she  is  always  insisting  that  the  whole  ipe- 
cies  is  corrupt,  she  cannot  help  allowing  that 
she  herself  has  not  quite  escaped  the  infection. 
Now,  to  be  a  sinner  in  the  gross,  and  a  saint  in 
the  detail ;  that  is,  to  have  all  sins  and  no  faults, 
is  a  thinff  I  do  not  quite  comprehend* 

After  be  had  left  the  room,  which  he  did  as 
the  shortest  way  of  allaying  the*  storm,  she  apo- 
logized for  him,  and  said,  *  he  was  a  well  mean- 
ing man,  and  acted  up  to  the  little  light  he  had;* 
but  added,  *  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  re- 
ligious  ibelii^  and  knew  little  of  the  nature 
of  conversion.* 

Mrs.  Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider  Chrie- 
tianity,  as  a  kind  of  fyee-masonry,  and  there- 
fore thinks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on  serious 
subjects  to  any  but  the  initiated.  If  they  do 
not  return  the  sign,  she  gives  them  up  as  blind 
and  dead. — She  thinks  she  can  only  make  her- 
self intelligible  to  those  to  whom  certain  pecn- 
liar  phrases  are  fkmiliar ;  and  though  her  ftiends 
may  be  correct,  devout,  and  both  doctrinally  and 
practically  pious,  yet  if  they  cannot  catch  a  cer- 
tain mystic  meaning,  if  there  is  not  a  sympathy 
of  intelligence  between  her  and  them,  if  they  do 
not  folly  conceive  of  impressions,  and  cannot 
respond  to  mysterious  communications,  she 
holds  them  unworthy  of  intercourse  with  her. 
She  does  not  so  much  insist  on  high  moral  ex- 
cellence as  the  criterion  of  their  worth,  as  on 
their  own  account  of  their  internal  feelings. 

She  holds  very  ohesp  that  gradual  growth  in 
piety  which  is  in  reality  no  less  the  eflbct  of 
divine  grace,  than  those  instantaneolis  conver- 
sions which  she  believes  to  be  so  common.  She 
cannot  be  persuaded  that,  of  every  advance  in 
piety,  of  every  improvement  in  virtue,  of  evcfef 
illumination  of  the  understanding,  of  every 
amendment  in  the  heart,  of  eyerr  ratifksation  of 
the  will,  tile  Spirit  of  God  is  no  less  the  anther, 
because  it  is  progressive,  than  if  it  wer^  sudden. 
It  is  true.  Omnipotence  can,  when  he  pleases, 
still  produce  these  instantaneous  effects,  as  he 
has  sometimes  done ;  but  as  it  is  not  his  esta- 
blished or  common  mode  of  operation,  it  seema 
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▼ain  and  rub,  presamptooiulj  to  wait  fur  these 
miiftCQloui  iaterferences.    An  implicit  depend- 
ence, lioweyer,  on  each  interferences  is  certain- 
ly more  pratifyinjjf  to  the  genius  of  enthusiasm, 
than  the  anxious  vlgriUnce,  the  fervent  prayer, 
the  daily  struggle,  the  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, though  constant,  progress  of  the  sober- 
minded  Christian.     Such  a  Christian  is  fully 
aware  that  his  heart  requires  as  much  watching 
in  the  more  advanced  as  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  his  religious  course.    He  is  cheerful  in  a 
well.ffrounded  hope,  and  looks  noi  for  ecstacies, 
till  tnat  hope  be    swallowed   up   in  fruition. 
Thankful  if  he  feel  in  his  heart  a  growing  love 
of  God,  and  an  increasing  submission  to  hie 
will,  though  he  is  unconscious  of  visions,  and 
unaoouainted  with  an^  revelation  but  that  which 
God  has  made  in  his  word.    He  remembers, 
and  he  derives  consolation  from  the  remem- 
branoe,  that  his  Saviour,  in  hid  most  gracious 
and  soothing  invitation  to  the  *  heavy  laden,* 
has  mercifully  promised  *  rest,*  but  he  has  no 
where  promised  rapture. 


CHAP.  VI. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ranby's  danghtors. 
1m  this  eonmtency,  said  I  to  myself,  when  I  com- 
pared the  inanity  of  the  life  with  the  serious- 
nees  of  the  discourse ;  and  contrasted  the  vacant 
way  in  which  the  day  was  spent,  with  the  de- 
cent and  devout  manner,  in  which  it  was  bCgun 
and  ended  7  I  recollected  that  under  the  early 
though  imperfect  sacred  institution,  the  fire  of 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  was  never 
•nfiered  to  bs  extinguished  during  the  day. 

Though  Mrs.  Ranby  would  have  thought  it  a 
little  heathenish  to  have  had  her  daughters  in- 
structed in  polite  literature,  and  to  have  filled  a 
leisure  hour  in  reading  to  her  a  useful  book, 
that  was  not  professedly  relisious,  she  felt  no 
compunction  at  their  waste  of  time,  or  the  tri- 
fling  pnrsuite  ifi  which  the  day  was  suffered  to 
qpend  itself.  The  pianoforte,  when  they  were 
weary  of  the  harp,  copying  some  different  draw- 
inga,  gilding  a  set  of  flower  pots,  and  netting 
wmte  ffloves  and  veils,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
whole  business  of  these  immortal  beings,  of 
these  Christians,  for  whom  it  had  been  solemnly 
engaged  that  they  should  manfully  fight  under 
Christ's  banner. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  was  much'  more 
inolined  to  lay  the  blame  on  their  education  than 
their  dispositions.  I  found  them  not  only  good 
hamonreid,  but  charitebly  disposed;  but  Sieir 
charities  were  small  and  casual,  oden  ill  appli- 
ed, and  always  without  a  plan.  They  kaew  no- 
thins-  of  the  stete,  character,  or  wants  of  the 
neighbouring  poor ;  and  it  had  never  been  point- 
cd  out  to  them  that  the  instruction  of  the  young 
and  ignorant  made  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
rich  towards  them. 

When  I  once  ventufftd  to  drop  a  Wnl  on  this 
subject  to  Mrs.  Ranby,  she  drily  said  there  were 
many  sAier  ways  of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  be- 
sides  exposing  her  daug^rs  to  the  probability 
of  catching  diseases,  and  the  certainty  of  geu 
ting  dirt  by  such  visits.    Her  subscription  was 


never  wanting  when  she  was  qaUe  mre  that  the 
object  was  deserving.  As  I  suspected  that  she 
a  little  overrated  her  own  charity,  I  could  not 
forbear  observing,  that  I  did  not  think  it  de- 
manded a  combination  of  all  the  virtues  to  entitle 
a  poor  Rick  wretch  to  a  dinner.  And  though  I 
durst  not  quote  so  light  an  author  as  Ham- 
let to  her,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself^ 
^toe  every  man  hi$  due  and  who  shall  ^Bcape 
whipping  ?  O  !  if  God  dealt  so  rigidly  with  us ; 
if  he  waited  to  bestow  his  ordinary  blessings 
till  we  were  good  enough  to  deserve  them,  who 
would  be  clothed  7  who  would  be  &d  7  who 
#ould  have  a  roof  to  shelter  him  7 

It  was  not  that  she  gsive  nothing  away,  but 
she  had  a  great  dislike  to  relieve  any  but  those 
of  her  own  religious  persuasion. — Though  her 
Redeemer  laid  down  his  lifo  for  all  people,  na- 
tions, and  languages,  she  will  only  lay  down 
her  money  for  a  very  limited  number  of  a  very 
limited  class.  To  be  religious  is  not  claim  sufil- 
cient  on  her  bounty  ;  they  must  be  religious  in 
a  particular  way. 

The  Miss  Ranbys  had  not  been  habituated  to 
make  any  systematic  provision  for  regular  cha- 
rity, or  for  any  of  those  accidentel  calamities^ 
for  which  the  purse  of  the  affluent  should  al- 
ways be  provided :  and  being  very  expensive  in 
their  persons,  they  had  often  not  a  six-pence  to 
bestow,  when  the  most  deserving  case  presented 
itself.  This  must  frequently  happen  when  there 
is  no  specific  fund  for  charity  which  should  be 
included  in  the  general  arrangementof  expenses: 
and  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  not  be  left  to 
depend  on  the  accidental  state  of  the  purse.    If 
no  now  trinket  happened  to  be  wanted,  these 
young  ladies  were  liberal  to  any  application, 
though  always  without  judging  of  ito  merite  by 
their  own  eyes  and  ears.     But  if  there  was  a 
competition  between  a  sick  family  and  a  new 
brooch,  the  brooch  was  sure  to  carry  the  day. 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they 
been  habituated  to  visit  themselves  the  abodes 
of  penury  and  woe.  Their  flexible  young  hearta 
would  have  been  wrought  upon  by  the^  actual 
sight  of  miseries,  the  impression  of  which  was 
feeble  when  it  reached  their  ears  at  a  distance, 
surroanded  as  they  were  with  all  the  sofhieases 
and  accommodations  of  luxurious  lifb.    *  They 
would  do  what  they  could.    They  hoped  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  it  was  represented.*  Thej^  fell  into 
the  i;sual  Way  of  pacifying  their  consciences  by 
their  regrets ;  anci  brought  themselves  to  believe 
that  their  sympathy  with  the  suffering  was  an 
atonement  for  Uieir  not  relieving  it 

I  observed,  with  concern,  during  my  visit, 
how  little  the  Christian  temper  seemed  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  appeared  in  the  daily  concerns  of  this  high 
professor.  An  opinion  contradicted,  a  person 
of  different  religious  views  commended,  the 
smallest  opposition  to  her  will,  the  intrusion  of 
an  unseasonable  visitor,  even  an  imperfection 
in  the  dressing  of  some  dish  at  table :  such  tri- 
fles not  only  discomposed  her,  but  the  discom- 
posure was  manifested  with  a  vehemence,  which 
she  was  not  aware  was  a  fault ;  nor  did  she 
seem  at  all  sensible  that  her  religion  was  ever 
to  be  resorted  to  but  on  great  occasions,  forget- 
ting that  great  occasions  but  rarely  occur  in 
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oommcm  life,  and  that  theie  Bmall  pastet,  at 
which  the  enemj  is  perpetually  entering,  the 
true  Christian  will  vigilanUy  guard. 

I  observed  in  Mis.  Ranby  one  striking  inoon- 
aistency.  While  she  considered  it  as  fijrming 
a  complete  line  of  separation  from  the  world, 
that  she  and  her  daughters  abstained  from  pub- 
lic places,  she  had  no  objection  to  their  indem- 
nifying themselves  for  this  forbearance,  by  de- 
voting so  monstrous  a  disproportion  of  their 
time  to  that  very  amusement  which  constitutes 
80  principal  a  part  of  diversion  abroad.  The 
time  which  is  i^eemod  from  what  is  wrong,  is 
of  little  value,  if  not  dedicated  to  what  is  right; 
and  it  is  not  enough  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
goapel  furnish  a  subject  for  discussion,  if  they 
do  not  furnish  a  principle  of  action. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  defects  which  struck 
me  in  this,  and  4wo  or  three  other  families, 
whom  I  aflerwards  visited,  was  the  want  of 
companionableness  in  the  daughters.  They 
did  not  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  family  com- 
pact ;  but  n^ade  a  kind  of  distinct  branch  of 
themselves.  Surely,  when  only  the  parents  and 
a  few  select  friends  are  met  together,  in  a  family 
way,  the  daughters  shonld  contribute  their  por- 
tion to  enliven  the  domestic  circle.  They  were 
always  ready  to  sing  and  to  play,  but  did  not 
take  the  pains  to  produce  themselves  in  con- 
versation ;  but  seemed  to  carry  on  a  distinct  in- 
tercourse, by  herding,  and  whispering,  and 
laoghing  together. 

In  some  women  who  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  good  ingredients,  they  were  so  ill  mixed  up 
together  as  not  to  produce  an  elegant,  interest- 
ing companion.  It  appeared  to  me  that  three 
of  the  grand  inducements  in  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
are,  that  a  man  may  have  a  directress  for  his 
femily,  a  preceptress  for  his  children,  and  a 
companion  fer  himself.  Can  it  be  honestly 
affirmed  that  the  present  habits  of  domestic  life 
are  generally  favourable  to  the  union  of  these 
three  essentials  7  Yet  which  of  t^m  can  a  man 
of  sense  and  principle  etNUseni  to  relinquish  in 
his  conjugal  prospects? 


CHAP.VIL  ' 

I  arruEMXD  to  town  at  the  end  of -H  few  days. 
To  a  speculative  stranger,  a  London  day  pre- 
sents every  variety  of  circumstance  in  every 
conceivable  shape  of  which  human  life  is  sus- 
ceptible. When  you  trace  the  solicitude  of  the 
morning  ooootenance,  the  anxious  exploring  of 
the  morning  paper,  the  eager  interrogation  of 
the  morning  guest— when  you  hear  the  dismal 
Bnumeration  of  losses  by  land,  and  perils  by  sea 
— 4axes  trebling,  dangers  multiplying,  com- 
merce annihilating^  war  protracted,  invasion 
threatening,  destruction  impending — ^your  mind 
catches  and  communicates  the  terror,  and  you 
feel  yourself  *  falling  with  a  falling  state.* 

But  when,  in  the  course  of  the  very  same 
day,  you  meet  these  gloomy  prognosticators  at 
the  samptuous,  not  *  dinner,  but  hecatomb,*  at 
the  gorgeous  fete,  the  splendid  spectaclb ;  when 
▼oa  hear  the  frivolous  discourse,  witness  the 
Itizarioas  dissipation,  contemplate  the  bound* 
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less  indulgence,  and  observe  the  ruinous  gandiigp 
you  would  be  ready  to  exclaim,  *Am  I  not  sap 
ping  in  the  Antipodes  of  that  land  in  which  I 
breakfasted  ?  Sorely  this  is  a  country  of  difierent 
men,  different  characters,  and  different  circum* 
stances.  This  is  at  least  a  place  in  which 
there  is  neither  fear  nor  danger,  nor  want,  nor 
misery,  nor  war. 

If  you  observe  the  overflowing  subscription* 
raised,  the  inntimerable  societies  finrmed,  the 
committees  appointed,  the  agents  employed,  the 
royal  patrons  engaged,  the  noble  presidents 
provided,  the  palace- like  structures  erected  ^and 
all  this  to  alleviate,  to  cure,  and  even  to  prevent 
every  calamity,  which  the  indigent  can  suffer^ 
or  the  affluent  conceive ;  to  remove  not  only  want 
but  ignorance ;  to  suppress  not  only  misery  but 
vice,  would  you  not  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 
'  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ?  How  noble  in 
reason !  How  infinite  in  feculties !  In  action  how 
like  an  angel !  In  compassion,  how  like  a  God  V 

If  you  look  into  the  whole  comet.like  eccen- 
tric orb  of  the  human  character ;  if  von  com- 
pared all  the  struggling  contrariety  of^principle 
and  of  passion;  the  clashing  of  opinion  and  of 
action,  of  resolution  and  of  performance ;  the 
victories  of  9vil  over  the  propensities  to  good ; 
if  you  contrasted  the  splendid  virtue  with  the 
disorderly  vice ;  the  exalted  generosity  with  the 
selfish  narrowness ;  the  provident  bounty  With 
the  thoughtless  prodigality ;  the  extremes  of  all 
that  is  dignified,  with  the  excesses  of  all  that  is 
abject,  would  you  not  exclaim  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Pascal,  *  O I  the  grandeur  and  the  littleness, 
the  excellence  and  the  corruption,  the  majesty 
and  the  meanness  of  man ! 

If  you  attended  the  debates  in  our  great  de- 
liberative assemblies;  if  you  heard  the  argo- 
ment  and  the  eloquence,  *  the  wisdom  and  the 
wit,*  the  public  spirit  and  the  disinterestedness; 
Curtiu8*s  devdtedness  to  his  country,  and  Rego- 
lus*s  disdain  of  self^  expressed  with  all  thelo|^ie 
which  reason  can  suggest,  and  embellished  with 
all  the  rhetoric  which  fancy  can  supply,  would 
you  not  rapturously  cry  out,  this  is 

• 
Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame? 

But  if  you  discern  the  bitter  personality,  the 
incurable  prejbdioe,  the  outtinjg  retort,  the  sus- 
picious implication,  the  recriminating  sneer,  the 
cherished  animosity ;  if  you  beheld  the  interests 
of  an  empire  standmg  still,  the  business  of  the 
civilized  globe  suspended,  while  two  intellectual 
gladiators  are  thrusting  each  to  give  the  other 
a  fall,  and  to  show  his  own  strength ;  would  you 
not  lament  the  littleness  of  the  great,  the  infir- 
mities  of  the  good;  and  th«  weaknesses  of  the 
wise  7  Would  you  not,  soaring  a  flifiht  far  above 
Hamlet  or  Pascal,  apostrophize  with  the  Royal 
Psalmist,  'Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  re- 
gardest  him  7* 

But  to  descend  to  1t^  individual  concems.^- 
Among  my^  acquaintance  I  visited  two  sepa- 
rate femilies,  where  theiUnghters^eoie  remark- 
ably  attractive,  and  movflNteii  usos^f  elMowed 
with  beauty,  sense,  sod  elegasne ;  buil  was  de- 
terred from  followfhg-  up  tie  acquaintanoey  by 
observing  in  each  iknilyt-  practices   which, 
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though  Tery  diiEbrent,  almost  eqnallj  revolted 
me. 

In  one,  where  the  joang  ladies  had  large  fbr- 
tones,  they  insinuated  themselves  into  the  ad- 
miration, and  invited  the  familiarity  of  youn^ 
men,  by  attentions  the  most  flattering,  and  civu 
litiee  the  most  alluring.  WJien  they  had  made 
sure  of  their  aim,  and  the  admirers  were  en- 
couraged to  make  proposals,  the  ladies  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  wondered  wiiat  the  man  ooold 
mean ;  they  never  dreamt  of  any  thing  more 
than  common  politeness;  then  petrified  them 
with  distant  looks,  and  turned  about  to  practice 
the  same  arts  on  others. 

The  other  fiimily,  in  which  I  thought  I  had 
secured  an  agreeable  intimacy,  I  instantly  de- 
serted on  observing  the  gracious  and  engaging 
reoeption  given  by  the  ladies  to  more  than  one 
libertine  oTthe  most  notorioas  profligacy.  The 
men  were  handsome,  and  elegant,  and  fashion- 
«ble,  and  had  figured  in  newspapers  and  courts 
of  justice.  This  degrading  popularity  rather 
attracted  than  repelled  attention ;  and  while  the 
guilty  associates  in  their  crime  were  shunned 
with  abhorrence  by  these  very  ladies,  the  spe- 
cious undoers  were  not  only  received  with  com- 
plaisance,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  oomfietition 
who  should  be  most  strenuous  in  their  endea- 
vours to  attract  them.  Surely  women  of  fash- 
ion can  hardly  make  a  more  corrupt  use  of  in- 
fluence, a  talent  for  which  they  will  be  peculiar- 
ly accountable.  Surely,  mere  personid  purity 
can  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  virtue  in  those 
who  can  sanction  notoriously  vicious  characters, 
which  their  reprobation,  if  it  could  not  reform, 
would  at  least  degrade. 

On  a  fturther  acquaintance,  I  found  Sir  John 
and  Lady  fielfield  to  be  persons  of  much  worth. 
— They  were  candid,  generous  and  sincere. 
Thev  saw  the  errors  of  the  world  in  which  they 
lived,  but  had  not  resolution  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  its  shackols.  They  partook, 
indeed,  very  sparingly  of  its  diversions,  not  so 
much  because  thev  suspected  their  evil  ten- 
dency, as  because  tney  had  better  resources  in 
Ihemselves.  ^ 

Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  more  peo|^, 
from  mere  good  sense  and  just  taste,  without 
the  operation  of  any  religious  consideration,  do 
not,  when  the  first  ardour  is  cooled,  perceive  the 
futility  of  what  is  called  pleasure,  and  decline 
it  as  the  man  declines  the  amusements  of  the 
child.  But  fashionable  society  produces  few 
persons  who,  like  the  ex-courtier  of  King  David, 
assign  their  four-score  years  as  a  reason  for  no 
longer  '  delighting  in  the  voice  of  singing  men 
and  singing  women.' 

Sir  John  and  Ladf  Belfidd,  however,  kept  up 
a  large  and  general  acqqaintanoe ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  continue  to  associate  with  the  world, 
without  retaining  something  of  its  spirit  Their 
standard  of  morab  was  high,  compared  with 
that  of  those  with  whom  they  lived ;  but  when 
the  standard  of  the  gospel  was  suggested  they 
drew  in  a  little,  and  thought  thingg  might  he 
carried  too  far.  There  was  nothing  in  their 
practice  which  made  it  their  interest  to  hope 
that  Christianity  might  not  be  true.  They  both 
assented  to  its  doctrines,  and  lived  in  a  kind  of 
general  hope  of  its  final  promises.    But  their 


views  were  neither  correct  nor  elevated.  They 
were  contented  to  generalize  the  doctrines  of 
scripture,  and  though  they  venerated  its  awful 
truths  in  the  aggregate,  they  rather  took  them 
upon  trust  than  laboured  to  understand  them,  or 
to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  spirit  of  them. 
Many  a  high  professor,  however,  might  have 
blushed  to  see  how  carefiilly  they  exercised  not 
a  few  Christian  dispositions;  how  kind  and 
patient  they  were !  how  favourable  in  their  con- 
structions of  the  actions  of  others !  how  chari- 
table to  the  necessitous !  how  exact  in  vera- 
city !  and  how  tender  of  the  reputation  of  their 
neighbour ! 

Sir  John  had  been  earlv  hurt  by  living  so 
much  with  men  of  the  world,  with  wits,  politi. 
cians,  and  philosophers.  This,  though  he  had 
escaped  the  contagion  of  false  princif^es,  had 
kept  back  the  growth  of  such  as  were  true. 
Men  versed  in  the  world,  and  abstracted  from 
all  religbus  society,  begin,  in  time,  a  little  to 
suspect  whether  their  own  religious  opinione 
may  not  possibly  be  wrong,  or  at  least  rigid,  when 
they  see  them  so  opposite  to  those  of  persons  to 
whose  judgment  they  are  accustooNx)  to  look 
up  in  other  points.  He  found,  too,  that  in  the 
society  in  which  he  lived,  the  reputation  of  re- 
ligion detracted  much  fVom  that  of  talents,  and 
a  man  does  not  care  to  have  his  understanding 
questioned  by  those  in  whose  opinion  he  wishes 
to  stand  well.  This  apprehension  did  not,  in- 
deed, drive  him  to  renounce  his  principles,  but 
it  led  him  to  conceal  them ;  and  that  piety  which 
is  forcibly  kept  out  of  sight,  which  has  nothing 
to  fortify,  and  every  thing  to  repel  it,  is  too  ajS 
to  decline. 

His  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman,  whose 
virtues  and  graces  attached  him  to  his  own 
home,  drew  him  off  from  the  most  danfferoos  of 
his  prior  connexions.  This  union  had  at  once 
improved  his  character  and  augmented  his  hap- 
piness. If  Lady  Belfield  erred,  it  was  through 
excess  of  kindpess  and  candour.  Her  kindness 
led  to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  her  children ; 
and  her  candour  to  the  too  fkvourable  construc- 
tion of  the  errors  of  her  acquaintance.  She  was 
the  very  reverse  of  my  Hempstead  friend. 
Whereas  Mrs.  Ranby  thought  hardly  any  body 
would  be  saved.  Lady  Belfield  comforted  herself 
that  hardly  any  body  was  in  danger.  This 
opinion  was  not  taken  up  as  a  palliative  to  quiet 
her  conscience,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  her 
own  conduct,  for  her  conduct  was  remarkably 
correct;  but  it  sprung  fram  a  natural  sweetness 
of  temper,  joined  to  a  mind  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed and  guided  by  scripture  truth.  She  was 
candid  and  teachable,  but  as  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  she  had  more  religion  than  most  of 
her  acquaintance,  she  folt  a  secret  complacency 
in  obeerving  how  far  her  principles  rose  above 
theirs,  instead  of  an  humWing  conviction  of 
how  far  her  own  foil  below  the  requisitions  of 
the  gospeL 

The  fundamental  error  was,  that  she  had  no 
distinct  view  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 
She  oflen  lamented  the  weaknesses  and  vices 
of  individuals,  but  thought  all  vice  an  incidental 
not  a  radical  mischief,  the  effect  of  thoughtless- 
ness  and  casual  temptation.  She  talked  with 
discrimination  of  the  fkults  of  some  of  her  ohil* 
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dren ;  bat  while  she  rejoiced  in  the  happier  dis- 
poeitiotiB  of  others,  she  neyer  tuspected  that 
they 'had  all  broaght  iDto  the  world  with  them  a 
natural  tendency  to  evil ;  and  thought 'it  cruel  to 
■uppoae  that  such  innocent  little  tmngs,  had  any 
each  wrong  propenaitiee  as  education  would  not 
efiectuaJly  cure.  In  every  thing  the  complete  con- 
trast  of  Mrs.  Ranby-^as  the  latter  thought  edu- 
cation could  do  nothiog,  Lady  Belfield  thought 
it  would  do  every  thing ;  that  there  was  no  good 
tendency  which  it  would  not  bring  to  perfection, 
and  no  corruption  which  it  could  not  completely 
eradicate.  On  the  operation  of  a  higher  influ- 
ence she  placed  too  little  dependence;  while 
Mrs.  Ranby  rested  in  an  unreasonable  trust  on 
an  interference  not  warranted  by  scripture. 

In  regard  to  her  children,  Lady  Belfield  was 
led  by  the  strength  of  her  OLffection  to  extreme 
indulgence.  She  encouraged  no  vice  in  them, 
but  she  did  not  sufficiently  check  those  indica- 
tions which  are  the  seeds  of  vice.  She  reproved 
the  actual  fault,  but  never  thought  of  implanting 
a  principle  which  might  extirpate  the  evil  from 
whence  the  fault  sprung ;  so  that  the  individual 
error  and  the  individual  correction  were  conti- 
nually recurring. 

As  Mrs.  Ranby,  I  had  observed,  seldom  quoted 
any  sacred  writer  but  Sl  Paul,  I  remarked  that 
Lady  Belfield  admired  almost  exclusively  Eccle- 
siastes.  Proverbs,  and  the  historical  books  of  the 
Bible.  Of  the  Epistles,  that  of  St  James  was 
her  favourite ;  the  others  she  thought  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Jews  and  Pagans,  to  the  converts  from  among 
whom  they  were  addressed.  If  she  entertained 
rather  an  awful  reverence  for  the  doctrinal  parts, 
than  an  earnest  wish  to  study  them,  it  arose 
from  the  common  mistake  of  believing  that  they 
were  purely  speculative,  without  being  aware  of 
their  deep  importance.  But  if  these  two  ladies 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in 
certain  points,  both  were  frequently  right  in 
What  they  assumed,  and  both  wrong  only  in 
what  they  rejected.  Each  contended  for  one 
half  of  that  which  will  not  save,  when  disjoined 
from  the  other,  but  which,  when  united  to  it, 
makes  up  the  complete  Christian  character. 

Lady  Belfield,  who  was,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
constitutionally  charitable,  almost  thought  that 
heaven  might  be  purchased  by  charity.  She  in- 
verted the  valuable  superstructure  of  good  works, 
and  laid  them  as  her  foundation ;  and  while  Mrs. 
Ranby  would  not  perhaps  much  have  blamed 
Moses  for  breaking  the  tables  of  the  law,  had  he 
only  demolished  the  second,  Lady  Belfield  would 
have  saved  the  second  a*  the  more  important  of 
the  two. 

Lady  Belfield  had  less  vanity  than  any  woman 
I  ever  knew,  who  was  not  governed  by  a  very 
strict  religious  principle.  Her  modesty  never 
courted  the  admiration  of  the  world,  but  her  ti- 
midity too  much  dreaded  its  censure.  She 
would  not  do  a  wrong  thing  to  obtain  any  ap- 
plause, but  she  omitteid  some  right  ones  from 
the  dread  of  Vame. 


CHAP.  vin. 

The  house  of  Sir  John  Belfield  was  become  a 
pleasant  kind  of  home  to  me.    He  and  his  lady 


seldom  went  out  in  an  evening.  Happv  in  each 
other  and  in  their  children,  though  they  lived 
much  with  the  rational,  they  associated  as  littk 
as  they  thought  possible  with  the  racketing 
world.  Yet  being  known  to  be  generally  at 
home,  they  were  expoeed  to  the  inroads  of  cer- 
tain invaders,  called  fine  ladies,  who,  always 
afVaid  of  being  to^  early  for  their  parties,  are 
constantly  on  the  watch,  how  to  disburden  them- 
selves, for  the  intermediate  hour,  of  the  heavy 
commodity  ti$iie  ;  a  raw  material,  which  as  thev 
seldom  work  up  at  home,  they  are  always  wil- 
ling to  truck  against  the  time  of  their  more  do» 
mestic  acquaintance.  Now,  as  these  last  Aoee 
always  something  to  do,  it  is  an  unfair  traffic ; 

*  all  the  reciprocity  is  on  one  side,*  to  borrow  the 
expression  of  an  illustrious  statesman  ;  and  the 
barter  is  as  disadvantageous  to  the  sober  homo 
trader,  as  that  of  the  honest  negroes,  who  ex- 
change their'  gold  dust  and  ivory  for  the  beads 
and  bits  of  glass  of  the  wily  English. 

These  nightly  irruptions,  though  sometimes 
inconvenient  to  my  friends,  were  of  use  ta 
me,  as  they  enabled  me  to  see  and  judge  more 
of  the  gay  world,  than  I  could  have  done  with- 
out going  in  search  of  it ;  a  risk,  which  I  thought 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  gain.  It  was  like 
learning  the  language  of  the  enemy*s  country  at 
home. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  sitting  happily 
alone  in  the  library.  Lady  Belfield,  working  at 
her  embroidery,  cheerfully  joining  in  our  little 
discussions,  and  comparing  our  peaceful  plea- 
sures with  those  pursued  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
countless  carriages  which  were  tearing  up  the 

*  wheel-worn  streets,'  or  jostling  each  other  at 
the  door  of  the  next  house,  where  a  grand  assem- 
bly was  collecting  its  myriads — Sir  John  asked 
what  should  be  the  evening  book.  Then  rising, 
he  took  down  from  the  shelf  Akenside's  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination. 

*  Is  it,*  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  sat  down, '  the 
rage  for  novelty,  or  a  real  degegeracy  of  taste, 
that  we  now  so  seldom  hear  ofa  poet,  who^  when 
I  was  a  boy,  was  the  admiration  of  every  man 
who  had  a  relish  for  true  genius  1  I  cannot  de- 
fend his  principles,  since  in  a  work,  of  which 
Man  is  professedly  the  object,  he  has  overlooked 
his  immorUdily  ;  a  subject,  which  one  wonders 
did  not  force  itself  upon  him,  as  so  congenial  to 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  whatever  his  relt- 

fions  views  might  have  been.  But  to  speak  of 
im  only  as  a  poet ;  a  work,  which  abounds  in  a 
richer  profbsion  of  images,  and  a  more  varie- 
gated luxuriance  of  expression  than  the  Plea- 
suras  of  Imagination,  cannot  easily  be  (bund. 
The  flimsy  metre  of  our  day  seems  to  add  fresh 
value  to  his  sinewy  verse.  We  have  no  happier 
master  of  poetic  numbers,  nftne  who  better  knew 

To  build  tbe'lofty  rhyme. 

The  condensed  vigour,  so  iadispensable  to  blank 
verse,  the  skilful  variation  of  the  pause,  the  mas. 
terly  structure  of  the  period,  and  all  the  occult 
mysteries  of  the  art,  can  perhaps  be  best  learnt 
from  Akenstde.  If  he  could  have  conveyed  to 
Thompson  his  melody  and  rhythm,  and  Thomp- 
son  would  have  paid  him  back  in  perspicuity 
and  transparency  of  meaning,  how  they  might 
have  enriched  each  other  !* 


aso 
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*  I  confess,'  said  I,  *  in  reading  Akenside,  I 
haye  now  and  then  found  the  same  paaeag^e  at 
once  enchanting 'and  unintelHgible.  As  iC  hap- 
pens to  many  frequenters  of  the  Opera,  the  mu- 
sic always  transports,  but  the  words  are  not  al- 
ways understood/  I  then  desired  my  friend  to 
gratify  us  with  the  first  book  of  Ibe  Pleasures 
of  Imagination.  • 

Sir  John  is  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry,  in 
which  he  has  a  fine  taste.  He  read  it  with  much 
spirit  and  fboling,  especially  these  truly  classical 
lines. 

JWiul,  mind  alone,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven. 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here  hand  in  hand 

Sit  paramount  the  graces ;  here  enthroned, 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divin<>st  airs 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-Ading  Joy. 

*  llie  reputation  pf  this  exquisite  passage,'  said 
he,  laying  down  the  book, '  is  established  by  the 
consenting  suffrage  of  all  men  of  taste,  though 
by  the  critical  countenance  you  are  beginning 
io  put  on,  yoa  look  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  at- 
tack it' 

*  So  iar  from  it,*  said  I, '  that  I  know  nothing 
more  splendid  in  the  whole  mass  of  our  poetry. 
And  I  feel  almost  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  the  sublimer'  Muses,  in  the  re- 
mark  I  am  going  to  hazard.  An  the  celebrated 
lines  which  follow.  The  Poet's  object,  through 
this  and  the  two  following  pages,  is  to  establish 
the  infinite  superiority  of  mind  over  unconscious 
matter,  even  in  its  fairest  forms.  The  idea  is 
as  just  as  the  execution  is  beautiful :  so  also  is 
his  supreme  elevation  of  intellect,  over 

Greatness  of  hulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts. 

N 

Nothing  again  can  be  finer  than  his  subseqaent 
preference  of 

Tbfs  powers  of  genias  and  desf  gn, 

over  even  the  stupendous  range 

Of  planets,  simsi  and  adamantine  spheres. 

He  proceeds  to  ransack  the  stores  of  the  men- 
tal and  the  moral  world,  as  he  had  done  the 
wprl4  of  matter,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  in  Hip- 
pocrene,  opposes  to  the  latter 

llie  charms  of  virtnoos  friendship,  ^Ice. 

*  »  «  •  • 

The  candid  binsh 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  Just. 

•  »  •  »  » 

All  tlie  wild  majesty  of  private  life. 

»  »  •  «  • 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  from  others*  woes. 

'  Why,  Charles,*  said  dir  John,  *  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  the  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  the  passage 
of  which  I  suspected  you  were  about  to  be  the 
saucy  censurer.* 

*  Censure,*  replied  I,  *  is  perhaps  too  strong  a 
term  for  any  part,  especially  the  most  admired 
part  of  this  fine  poem.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
lines  on  which  I  was  going  to  risk  a  slight  ob- 
servation ;  they  live  in  the  mind  and  memory 
of  every  lover  of  the  Muses.* 

*  I  will  read  the  next  passage,  however,*  said 


Sir  John,  *  that  I  may  be  better  able  to  control 
vert  your  criticism.* 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  range 
Of  p1anets,'Sun8,  and  adamantine  spheres. 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense. 
And  bpeak,  oh  man !  does  ihia  capacious'  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Refulgent  I'rom  the  stroke  of  Cesar's  fhte 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 
Alofl  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder  caird  aloud 
On  Tiillv's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 
And  bade  the  Ikiher  of  his  country  hail ; 
For  Io  1  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
And  Rome  again  is  free ! 

*  What  a  grand  and  powerful  passage  !*  said 
Sir  John. 

*  I  acknowledge  it,*  said  I,  *  but  is  it  as  just 
as  it  is  grand  7  Le  vrai  est  le  8eul  beau,  ft  ib 
a  fair  and  direct  opposition  between  mind  and 
matter !  The  poet  could  not  have  expressed  the 
image  more  nobly ;  but  might  he  not,  out  of  the 
abundant  treasures  of  his  opulent  mind,  have 
chosen  it  with  more  felicity  7  Is  an  act  of  mur- 
der, even  of  an  usurper,  as  happily  contrasted 
with  the  organization  of  matter,  as  the  other 
beautiful  instances  I  named,  and  which  he  goes 
on  to  select  7  The  superiority  of  mental  beauty 
is  the  point  he  is  establishing,  and  his  elaborate 
preparation  leads  you  to  expect  all  his  other  in- 
stances to  be  drawn  from  pure  mental  excel- 
lence. His  other  exemplifications  are  general, 
this  is  particular.  They  are  a  class,  this  is  only 
a  variety,  I  question  if  Milton,  who  was  at 
least  as  ardent  a  champion  for  liberty,  and  as 
much  of  a  party  man  Ms  Aketfside,  would  have 
used  this  illustration.  Milton,  though  he  oAea 
insinuates  a  political  stroke  in  his  great  poem, 
always,  I  think,  generalizes.  Whatever  had 
been  his  principles,  or  at  whatever  period  he  had 
written,  I  question,  when  he  wanted  to  describe 
the  overthrow  of  authority  by  the  rebel  angels, 
if  he  would  have  illustrated  it  by  Cromwell's 
seizing  the  mace,  or  the  decapitation  of  Charles; 
much  less,  if  he  would  have  selected  these  two 
instances  as  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.* 

'  But,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  forget  that  Aken- 
side  professedlv  adopts  the  language  of  Cicero 
in  his  second  philippic*  He  then  read  the  note 
beginning  with,  Cssare  interfecto.  See 

*  True,*  said  I,  *  I  am  not  argning  the  matter 
as  a  point  of  fact,  but  as  a  point  of  just  applies- 
tion.  I  pMB  over  Ihe  aon|Kurison  of  Brutus  with 
Jove,  which  hy  the  way  would  have  become 
Tully  better  than  Akenside,  but  which  Tully 
would  have  perhaps  thought  too  bold.  Cicero 
adorns  his  oration  with  this  magnificent  descrip. 
tion.  He  relates  it  as  an  event,  the  other  uses 
it  as  an  illustration  of  that  to  which  I  humbly 
conceive  it  does  not  exactly  apply.  The  orator 
paints  the  violent  death  of  a  hero;  the  poet 
adopts  the  description  of  this  violent  death,  or 
rather  of  the  stroke  which  caused  it,  to  illustrate 
the  perfection  of  intellectual  grandeur. — Ader 
all,  it  is  as  much  a  4)arty  question  as  a  poetical 
one.  A  question  on  which  the  critic  will  be  apt  to 
be  guided  in  his  decision,  by  his  politics  rather 
than  by  his  taste.  The  splendour  of  the  pas- 
sage, however,  wiU  inevitably  dazzle  the  feeling 
reader,  till  it  produce  the  common  efibct  of  ex- 
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bri{^tneM,  that  of  aoniewhat  btinding 
iolder. 


CHAP.  IX. 

^t^  we  were  thus  pleasantly  en^ged,  the 
[.announced  M».  Fentham;  and  a  fashion- 
flaking  woman,  about  the  middle  of  life, 
youthfully  drest,  and  not  far  from  hand- 
made her  appearance.     Instead  of  break- 
^orth  into  the  usual  modish  jargon,  she  po- 
iy  entered  into  the  subject  in  which  she 
fouod  us  engaged  ;  envied  lady  BelBeld  the  hap- 

giness  of  elegant  quiet,  which  she  herself  might 
ave  been  equally  enjoying  at  her  own  house, 
and  profbssed  herself  a  warm  admirer  of  poetry. 
She  would  probably  have  professed  an  equal 
fondness  ibr  metaphysics,  geometry,  military 
tactics,  or  the  Arabic  language,  if  she  had  hap- 
pened to  have  found  us  employed  in  the  study 
of  either. 

From  poetry  the  transition  to  painting  was 
easy  and  natural.  Mrs.  Fentham  possessed  all 
the  phraseology  of  connoisseurship,  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  fond  of  pictures.  I  professed  the 
delight  I  took  in  them  in  strong,  that  is,  in  true 
terms.  She  politely  said,  that  Mr.  Fentham  had 
a  very  tolerable  collection  of  the  best  masters, 
and  particularly  a  Titian,  which  she  would  be 
happy  to  h^e  the  honour  of  showing  me  the 
next  morning.  I  bowed  my  thankful  assent ; 
ehe  appointed  the  hour,  and  soon  afler,  looking 
at  her  watch,  said  she  was  afraid  she  must  leave 
the  delights  of  such  a  select  and  interesting  so- 
ciety for  a  far  less  agreeable  party. 

When  she  was  gone,  I  expressed  my  obliga- 
tions to  her  politeness,  and  anticipated  the  plea- 
sure I  should  have  in  seeing  her  pictures.  ^  She 
is  much  more  anxious  that  you  should  see  her 
Originals*  said  Lady  Belfield,  smiling ;  ' the 
kindness  is  not  quite  disinterested ;  take  care 
of  your  heart*  Sir,  John,  rather  gravely,  said, 
*  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  ever  say  any  thing 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  body  that  I  receive  into 
my  house ;  but  as  the  son  of  my  valued  friend, 
I  think  it  fair  to  tell  you  that  this  vigilant  ma- 
tron keeps  a  keen  look-out  after  all  young  men 
of  fortune.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  that 
Titian  has  been  made  the  bait  to  catch  a  pro- 
mising acquaintance.  Indeed,  it  is  now  grown 
so  stale,  that  had  you  not  been  a  new  man,  she 
would  hardly  hav«  risked  it  If  you  had  hap- 
pened not  to  like  painting,  some  book  would 
have  been  oflered  yon.  The  return  of  a  book 
naturally  brings  on  a  visit  But  all  these  de- 
vices have  not  yet  answered.  The  damsels  still 
remain,  like  Shakespeare's  plaintive  maid,  *  in 
■ingle  blessedness.* — They  do  not,  however, 
like  her,  spend  gloomy  nights 

Cbauntiiigoold  taymns  to  tlie  pals,  lifblesi  moon, 

but  in  singing  sprightlier  roundelays  to  livelier 
aaditors.* 

I  punctually  attended  the  invitation,  effectu- 
ally shielded  from  danger  by  the  friendly  inti- 
mation, and  a  still  more  infallible  iBgis,  the 
charge  of  my  fiither  never  to  embark  in  any  en- 

VOL.U. 


gagement  till  I  had  made  my  visit  to  Mr*  Stan- 
ley. My  veneration  for  his  memory  operated  as 
a  complete  defence. 

I  saw  and  admired  the  pictures.  The  pic- 
tures brought  on  an  invitation  to  dinner.  I 
found  Mrs.  Fentham  to  be  in  her  conversation, 
a  sensible,  eorrect,  knowing  woman.  Her  daugh- 
ters were  aleganiin  their  figures,  well  instruct- 
ed in  the  utvid  accomplishments,  well  bred  and 
apparently  well  tempered.  Mr.  Fentham  was  a 
.man  of  business,  and  of  the  world.  He  had  a 
great  income  from  a  place  under  government, 
out  of  which  the  expenses  of  his  family  permiU 
ted  him  to  save  nothing.  Private  ibrtnne  he 
had  little  or  none.  His  employment  engaged 
him  almost  entirely,  so  that  he  interfered  bat 
little  with  domestic  affairs.  A  general  air  of 
elegance,  almost  amounting  to  magnificence, 
pervaded  the  whole  establishmenll 

I  at  first  saw  but.little  to  excite  any  snspicion 
of  the  artificial  character  of  the  lady  of  the  noose. 
The  first  gleam  of  light  which  let  in  the  truth 
was  the  expressions  moat  fVequent  in  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham*s  mouth— *  What  will  the  world  say?* 
*WhatwiU  people  think?*  'How  will  sneb  a 
thing  appear?*  'Will  it  have  a  good  look?* 
*  The  world  is  of  opinion.*  *  Won't  snch  a  thing 
be  censured  7*  On  a  little  aequaintanoe  I  dis- 
covered that  human  applause  was  the  motive  of 
all  she  said,  and  reputation  her  great  object  in 
all  she  did.  Opinion  was  the  idol  to  which  she 
sacrificed.  Decorum  was  the  inspirer  of  her 
duties,  and  praise  the  reward  of  them.  The 
standard  of  the  world  was  the  standard  by  which 
she  weighed  actions.  She  had  no  higher,  prin- 
ciple of  conduct  She  adoptsd  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion, because  she  saw  that,  carried  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  rather  produce  credit  thanoensure. 
While  her  husband  adjusted  his  aooounts  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  she  regularly  carried  her 
daughters  to  church,  except  a  head-ache  had 
been  caught  at  the  Saturday's  ooera;  and  as  re- 
gularly exhibited  herself  and  tnem  afterwards 
m  Hyde  Park.  As  she  said  it  wak  Mr.  Fen- 
tham*s  leisure  day,  she  complimented  him  with 
always  having  a  great  dinner  on  Sundays,  but 
alleged  her  piety  as  a  reason  for  not  hiving 
cards  in  the  evening  at  home,  though  she  Bad 
no  scruple  to  make  one  nt  a  private  party  at  a 
friend*s  house ;  soberly  conditioning,  however, 
that  there  should  not  be  more  than  (aree  teUes  ; 
the  ri|^ht  or  wrong,  thedeoomm  or  impropriety, 
the  gaiety  or  gravitv  always  beinff  made  speein- 
oally  to  depend  on  ue  number  of^tables. 

She  was,  in  general,  extremely  severe  afainst 
women  who  had  lost  their  reputation ;  though 
she  had  no  hesitation  in  visiting  a  fow  of  the 
most  dishonourable,  if  they  were  of  high  rank, 
or  belonged  to  a  certain  set.  In  that  case,  she 
excused  herself  by  saying,  *that  as  fkshiunable 
people  continued  to  countenance  them,  it  waa 
not  for  her  to  be  scrupulous— One  must  sail 
with  the  stream — I  can't  set  mv  face  against  the 
world.*  But  if  an  unhappy  girl  had  bc«n  drawn 
aside,  or  one  who  had  not  rank  to  bear  her  out 
had  erred,  that  altered  the  case,  and  she  then 
expressed  the  most  virtnous  indignation.  When 
modesty  happened  to  be  in  repute,  not  the  ileeks 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtly  virgins  were 
more  entienched  in  ruffs  and  shioaded  in  tack*> 

Ss 
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•n,  duntlKMe  of  Mrs.  Fentham  and  her  daagh- 
ten ;  but  when  dUplay  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  Grecian  Venua  waa  scarcely  more  on- 
oonsoious  of  a  veil. 

With  a  verv  good  understanding  she  never 
allowed  herself  one  original  thought,  or  one 
■iMintaneoQs  action.  Her  ideas,  hei  language, 
and  her  ocoduct,  were  entireljKTegolated  by  the 
ideas,  language,  and  conduct  of  tli|sb  who  stood 
well  with  the  world.  Vanity  in  her  was  a  steady, 
inward,  but  powerfully  pervading  principle.  It 
did  not  evaporate  in  levity  or  indiscretion,  but 
was  the  hidden  though  forcible  spring  of  her 
whole  course  of  action.  She  had  all  the  grati- 
ficatioB  which  vanity  affords  iii  secret,  and  all 
the  credit  which  its  prudent  operation  procures 
in  publie.  She  was  apparently  guilty  of  no  ex- 
CMS  of  any  kind.  She  had  a  sober  scale  of  cre- 
ditable vices,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  exceed 
•  few  slated  degrees  in  any  of  them.  She  re- 
probated gaming,  but  could  not  exist  without 
cards.  Masquerades  she  censured  as  highly  ex- 
travagant and  dangerous,  but  when  given  by  la- 
dies of  high  quality,  at  their  own  houses,  she 
thought  them  an  elegant  and  proper  amusement 
Though  she  sometimes  went  to  the  play,  she  did 
not  care  for  what  passed  on  the  stage,  for  she 
eoafe%Ddthe  chief  pleasure  the  theatre  afforded, 
was  to  redioa  up,  when  she  came  home,  how 
many  dulcbesses  and  ooontesses  had  bowed  to 
11^  across  the  house. 

A  complete  despot  at  home,  her  arbitrariness 
is  so^Mied  by  correctness  of  manner,  and  stu- 
died good  breeding,  that  she  obtains  the  credit 
of  great  mildness  and  moderation.  She  is  said 
not  to  love  her  daughters  who  come  too  near 
her  in  age,  and  go  too  much  beyond  her  in 
beauty^  to  be  forgiven ;  vet  like  a  consummate 
politician,  she  is  ever  labouring  for  their  ad- 
vancement She  has  generally  several  schemes 
in  hand,  and  always  one  scheme  under  another, 
the  under  pbt  ready  to  be  brought  forward  if 
the  principal  ode  fails.  Thounph  she  encourages 
pretenders, 'yet  she  is  afraid  to  accept  of  a  tole- 
rable proposal,  lest  a  better  should  present  itself: 
bat  if  the  kifUer  hope  fails,  she  then  contrives 
to  late  back  the  infbrior  offbr.  She  can  balance 
to  %  nicety,  in  the  calcoUtion  of  chances,  the 
advantages  or  disadvootages  of  a  liigher  possi- 
bilitv  against  a  lower  pniability. 

Tiwogh  she  neither  wants  reading  nor  taste, 
her  mind  is  never  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
Buke  her  an  agreeable  companion.  Her  head 
is  always  at  work,  conjecturing  the  event  of 
every  irash  ball  and  every  new  acquaintance. 
She  cannot  oven 

Take  her  tsa  without  a  stratagem. 

She  set  oot  in  life  with  a  very  slender  acquaint- 
ance,  and  chmg  for  a  while  to  one  or  two  da- 
maged peereses,  who  were  not  received  by  wo- 
men of  their  own  rank.  But  I  am  told  it  was 
carious  to  see  with  what  adroitness  she  could 
extricate  herself  fVom  a  disreputable  acquaint- 
ance, when  a  more  honourable  one  stepped  in 
to  fill  the  niche.  She  made  her  way  rapidly  by 
insimatin^  to  one  person  of  note  how  intimate 
she  was  with  another,  and  to  both  what  hand- 
things  each  said  of  the  other.  By  constant 


attentions,  petty  offices,  and  measured  flattery, 
she  has  got  footing  into  almost  every  house  of 
distinclion.  Her  decorum  is  invariable.  She 
boasts  that  she  was  never  guilty  of  the  indeeen. 
c^  of  violent  passion.  Poor  woman  !  she  fan- 
cies there  is  no  violent  passion  but  that  of  an- 
ger. Little  does  she  think  that  ambition,  vanity, 
the  hunger  of  applause,  a  rage  for  being  univer- 
sally known,  are  all  violent  passions,  however 
modified  by  discretion,  or  varnished  by  ^rt  She 
suffers  too,  all  that  *  vexation  of  spirit*  which 
treads  on  the  heels  of  *  vanity.'  Disappointment 
and  jealousy  poison  the  days  devoted  to  pleasure. 
The  party  does  not  answer.  The  wrong  people 
never  stay  away,  and  the  right  ones  never  come. 
The  guest  for  whom  the  fete  is  made  is  sure  to 
fail.  Her  party  is  thin,  while  that  of  her  com- 
petitor overfiows;  or  there  is  a  plenty  of  dowa- 
gers and  a  paucity  of  young  men.  When  the 
costly  and  elaborate  supper  is  on  the  table,  ex- 
cuses  arrive :  even  if  the  supper  is  crowded  the 
daughters  remain  upon  hands.  How  strikingly 
does  she  exemplify  the  strong  expression  m- — 
*  labouring  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity' — *  of  giv- 
ing  her  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and 
her  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not !' 

After  spendin^f  the  day  at  Mrs.  Fentham*s  I 
went  to  sup  with  my  friends  in  Cavendish 
square.  Lady  Belfield  was  impatient  for  my 
history  of  the  dinner.  But  Sir  John  said,  laugh- 
iD^r*  *  ^ou  shall  not  say  a  word,  Charles — I  can 
tell  how  it  was  as  exactly  as  if  I  had  been  there. 
Charlotte,  who  has  the  best  voice,  was  brought 
out  to  sing,  but  was  placed  a  little  behind,  as 
her  person  is  not  quite  perfoct ;  Maria,  who  is 
the  ^  most  picturesque  fif^re,  was  put  to  aUUu- 
dinize  at  the  harp,  arrayed  in  the  costume,  and 
assuming  the  fkscinating  graces  of  Marmion's 
Lady  Heron: 

Fair  was  ber  rounded  arm.  aa  o*er 
The  atringfl  Iter  Angers  flew. 

Then,  Charles,  was  the  moment  of  peril !  then, 
according  to  your  favourite  Milton'iimost  inoan- 
gruous  ima^re, 

You  took  in  sounds  chat  might  create  a  aoul 
Under  the  ribs  of  oeatb. 

For  fear,  however,  that  your  heart  of  adamant 
should  hold  out  against  all  these  perilous  as- 
saults, its  vulnerability  was  tried  in  other  quar- 
ters. The  Titian  would  naturally  lead  to  La. 
vinia^s  drawings.  A  beautitfbl  sketch  of  the 
lakes  would  be  produced,  with  a  gentle  intima- 
tion,  what  a  sweet  place  Westmoreland  must  be 
to  live  in !  When  you  had  exhausted  all  proper 
raptures  on  the  art  and  on  the  artist,  it  would 
be  recollected,  that  as  Westmoreland  was  so 
near  Scotland,  you  would  naturally  be  fond  of  a 
reel.  The  reel  of  course  succeeded.'  Then,  put- 
tin^r  himself  into  an  attitude,  and  speaking  the- 
atricallyi  he  continued 

'Than  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  grafles  and  tbe  houn  in  danoa— , 

Oh !  no,  I  forget,  universal  Pan  could  not  join ; 
but  he  could  admire.  Then  all  the  perfections 
of  all  the  nymphs  burst  on  you  in  ftdl  blaze. 
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Saeh  a  ooneentratiott  of  attractions  jrou  coold 
never  resist !  You  are  but  a  Mfnan,  and  now 
doqjiiiless  a  lost  man.*  Here  he  stopped  to  finish 
his  laugh,  and  I  was  driven  reluctantly  to  ac- 
•  knowledgre  that  his  picture,  thoug^b  a  carrica-. 
ture,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  resemblance. 

*  And  so,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  were  brought 
under  no  power  of  incantation,  by  this  danger- 
ous visit  Yon  will  be  driven,  like  the  tempted 
Itbican,  to  tie  yourself  to  a  mast,  or  flee  for 
safetv  from  the  enchantment  of  these  Syrens.* 

Wnlle  we  were  at  supper,  with  more  gravity, 
he  said,  *  Among  the  various  objects  of  ambiliooi 
there  are  few  in  life  which  brin||;s  fess  accession 
to  its  comfort,  than  an  unceasing  struggle  to 
rise  to  an  elevation  in  society  very  much  above 
the  level  of  our  own  condition,  without  being 
aided  by  any  stronger  ascending  power  than 
mere  vanity.  Great  talents,  of  whatever  kind, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise,  and  to  lift  their 
possessor.  The  flame,  in  mounting,  does  but 
obey  its  impulse.  But  when  there  is  no  energy 
more  powerful  than  the  passion  ^  be  great, 
destitute  of  the  gifts  which  confer  greatness, 
the  painful  efforts  of  ambition  are  like  water, 
fbrAd  above  its  level  by  mechanical  powers. 
It  requires  constant  exertions  of  art,  to  keep  up 
what  art  at  first  set  a-going.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham*s  head  is  perpetually  at  work  to  maintain 
the  elevation  she  has  reached.  And  how  little, 
aftor  all,  u  she  considered  by  those  on  whose 
caresses  h#  happiness  depends!  She  has  lost 
the  esteem  of  her  originsi  circle,  where  she 
might  have  been  respected,  without  gaining  that 
of  her  high  associates,  who,  though  they  receive 
her,  still  refuse  her  claims  of  equality.  She  is 
not  considered  as  of  their  ettMUhmetU^  it  is  but 
toleration  at  best.* 

At  Mrs.  Fentham*s  I  encountered  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  a  renowned  modish  dowager,  famous 
for  laying  siege  to  the  heart  of  every  distin. 
guished  man,  with  the  united  artillery  of  her 
own  wit  and  her  daughter's  beauty.  How  many 
ways  there  are  of  being  wrong !  She  was  of  a 
charteter  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Fentham.  She  had  the  same  end  in  view,  but 
the  means  she  need  to  accomplish  it  w^re  of  a 
bolder  strain.  Lady  Bab  affected  no  delicacy, 
ehe  laughed  at  reserve,  she  had  shaken  hands 
with  decorum. 

BIbo  held  the  iMttf  tenor  of  her  way, 

with  no  assumed  refinement ;  and,  so  far  from 
shielding  her  designs  behind  the  mask  of  decency, 
ahe  disdained  the  obsolete  expedient  Her  plans 
succeeded  the  more  infallibly,  because  her  frank- 
ness  defeated  all  suspicion.  A  man  could  never  di- 
vine  that  such  gay  and  open  assaults  could  have 
their  fbundation  in  design,  and  he  gave  her  full 
credit  for  artless  simplicity,  at  the  moment  she 
was  catching  him  in  her  toils.  If  she  now  and 
then  had^one  too  far,  and  by  a  momentary  over- 
sight or  excessive  levity  had  betrayed  too  much, 
with  infinite  address  she  would  make  a  crane- 
neck  turn,  and  fail  to  discussing,  not  without 
ability,  some  moral  or  theological  topic.  Thus 
she  affected  to  establish  the  ^aracter  of  a  wo- 
man  thoughtless  through  wit,  mdisereet  through 
simpQcUy,  but  religious  on  principle. 
As  there  is  ^o  part  of  the  appendage  to  a 


wife,  which  I  have  ever  more  dreaded  than  a 
Machiavelian  mother,  I  should  have  been  deaf 
to  wit  and  blind  to  beauty,  and  dead  to  advances, 
had  their  united  batteries  been  directed  against 
me.  But  I  had  not  the  ambition  to  aspire  to 
that  honour.  I  was  much  too  low  a  mark  for 
her  lofty  aim.  She  had  a  natural  antipathy  to 
every  name  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  red 
book.  She  equally  shrunk  from  untitled  opu- 
lence and  indigent  nobility.  She  knew  by  in- 
stinct if  a  younger  son  was  in  the  room,  and  by 
a  petrifying  look  checked  his  most  distant  ap- 
proaches; while  wHh  her  powerful  spells,  she 
never  failed  to  draw  withm  her  magic  circle 
the  splendid  heir,  and  charm  him  to  her  purpose. 

Highly  born  herself,  she  had  early  been  maN 
ried  to  a  rich  man  of  inferior  rank,  for  the  sake 
of  a  large  settlement.  Her  plan  was,  that  her 
daughters  (who,  by  the  way,  are  modest  and 
estimable)  should  find  ia  tlie  man  thejLmarried, 
still  higher  birth  than  her  own,  and  more  riches 
than  her  husband's. 

It  was  a  curious  speculation  to  compare  these  S 
two  friends,  and  to  observe  how  much  less  the  ^ 
refined  manoeuvres  of  Mrs.  Fentham  answered, 
than  the  open  assaults  of  the  intrepid  Lady  Bab. 
All  the  intricacies  and  labyrintns  which  the 
former  had  been  so  skilful  and  so  patifct  in 
weaving,  have  not  yet  enthralled  one  captive; 
while  Uie  composed  effrontery,  the  affectilig  to^ 
take  for  gianted  the  offer  which'  wu  ne^r 
meant  to  be  made,  and  treating  that^^oon* 
eluded,  which  was  never  so  much  as  intend^ 
ed,  drew  the  unconscious  victim  of  the  other 
into  the  trap,  before  he  knew  it  was  set ;  the 
depth  of  her  plot  consisting  in  not  appearing  to 
have  any.  It  was  a  novelty  in  intrigue.  An 
originality  which  defied  all  competition,  and  in 
which  no  imitator  has  any  chance  of'sucqess. 


CHAP.X. 

Sir  John  carried  me  one  morning  to  eaU  on 
Lady  Den  ham,  a  dowager  of  fashion,  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  trammels  of  the  world.  Though 
she  seems  resolved  to  die  in  the  harness,  yet  she 
piques  herself  on  being  Tery  religious,  and  no 
one  inveighs  against  infidelity  or  impiety  with 
more  pointed  censure.  *  She  has  a  grand-daugh- 
ter,* said  Sir  John,  '  who  lives  with  her,  and 
whom  she  has  trained  to  walk  precisely  in  her 
own  steps,  and  which,  she  thinks,  is  the  way 
the  thould  go,  '  The  girl,*  added  he,  smiling, 
*  is  well  looking,  and  will  have  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  my  fi'iend,  I 
could  procure  you  a  good  reception.* 

We  were  shown  into  her  dressing-room, 
where  we  found  her  with  a  book  lying  open  be- 
fore her.  From^a  glance  which  I  caught  of 
the  large  black  letter,  I  saw  it  was  a  Week'o 
Preparation.  This  book  it  seems  constantly  lay 
open  before  her  from  breakfast  till  dinner,  at 
this  season.  It  was  Passion  week.  But  as  this 
is  the  room  in  which  she  sees  all  her  morning 
visitors,  to  none  of  whom  is  she  ever  denJeo, 
even  at  this  period  of  retreat,  she  could  only 
pick  up  momentary  snatches  of  reading  in  the 
short  intervals  between  one  person  bowing  out 
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mnd  another  cotirtseying  in.  Mias  Denham  sat 
by,  painting  flowers. 

Sir  John  asked  her  Ladyship  if  she  would  go 
and  dine  in  a  family  way  with  Lady  Belliold. 
She  drew  np,  looked  grave,  and  said,  with  mach 
solemnity,  that  she  should  never  think  of  dining 
abroad  at  this  holy  season.  Sir  John  said,  *  as 
we  have  neither  cards  nor  company,  I  thought 
you  might  as  well  have  eaten  your  chicken  in 
my  house  as  in  your  own.*  But  though  she 
thought  it  a  sin  to  dine  with  a  sober  family,  she 
made  herself  amends  for  the  sacrifice,  by  letting 
ns  see  that  her  heart  was  brimful  of  4he  world, 
pressed  down  and  running  over.  She  ind|)ni- 
nified  herself  for  her  abstinence  from  its  diver- 
sions, by  indulging  in  the  only  pleasures  which 
she  thought  compatible  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
season,  uncharitable  gossip,  and  unbounded  ca- 
lumny. She  would  not  touch  a  card  for  the  world, 
but  putjii^  over  to  Sir  John  Uie  whole  game  of 
the  preceding  Saturday  night ;  told  him  by  what 
a  shameful  inattention  her  partner  had  lost  the 
odd  trick ;  and  that  she  should  not  have  been 
beaten  after  all,  had  not  her  adversary,  she 
verily  believed,  contrived  to  look  over  her  hand, 

Sir  John  seized  the  only  minute  in  which  we 
were  alone,  to  ask  her  to  add  a  guinea  to  a  little 
sum  he  was  collecting  for  a  poor  tradesman 
with  a  large  family,  who  had  been  burnt  out  a 
few  nights  ago.  *His  wife,*  added  he,  *was 
your  favourite  maid  Dixon,  and  both  are  de- 
serving people.' — *  Ah,  poor  Dixon  !  she  was 
always  unlucky,*  replied  the  Lady.  *  How  could 
they  be  so  oareless?  Surely  they  might  have 

{mt  the  fire  out  sooner.  They  should  not  have 
et  it  get  ahead.  I  wonder  people  are  not  more 
active.* — *  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  about  that,' 
■aid  Sir  John ;  *  the  qdbstion  now  is,  not  how 
their  loss  might  have  been  prevented,  but  how 
it  may  be  repaired.* — *  I  am  really  quite  sorry,* 
said  she,  *  that  I  can  give  you  noUiing.  I  havqL 
had  so  many  calls  lately,  that  mv  charity-purse 
is  completAy  exhausted — and  that  abominable 
Property-tax  makes  me  quite  a  beggar.* 

While  she  was  speaking,  I  glanced  on  the 
open  leaf  at,  *  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world  fftat  they  be  ready  to  give  ;*  and  directing 
my  e^e  further,  it  foU  on,  *  Be  not  deceived. 
God  IS  not  mocked.*  These  were  the  awful  pas- 
sages  which  formed  a  part  of  her  preparation, 
and  this  was  the  practical  use  she  made  of  them  ! 
A  dozen  persons  of  both  sexes  *  had  their  exits 
and  their  entrances*  during  our  stay ;  for  the 
scene  was  so  strange,  and  the  character  so  now 
to  me,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  stir.  Among 
other  visitors  was  Signer  Squalllhi,  a  favourite 
opera  singer,  whom  she  patronized.  Her  face 
was  lighted  up  with  joy  at  sight  of  him.  He 
brought  her  an  admired  new  air,  in  which  he 
was  preparing  himself,  and  sung  a  few  notes, 
that  she  might  say  she  heard  it  the  first.  She 
felt  all  the  dignity  of  the  privilege,  and  extolled 
the  air  with  all  the  phrases,  cant,  and  rapture 
o£  dileUantetftn, 

After  this,  she  drew  a  paper  from  between  the 
leaves  of  her  still  opened  book,  which  she  show- 
ed him.  It  contained  a  list  of  all  the  company 
she  had  engaged  to  attend  bis  benefit  *  I  will 
call  on  some  others,*  said  she,  *  to-morrow  afler 
prayers ;  I  am  sorry  this  b  a  week  in  which  I 


cannot  see  my  friends  #  their  assemblies,  but 
on  Sunday  you  know  it  will  be  over,  and  I  shall 
have  my  house  full  in  the  eveninir.  Next  Mon- 
day will  be  Easter,  and  I  shall  be  at  our  dear 
Dutchesa^s  private  masquerade,  and  then  I  hope 
to  see  and  engage,  the  whole  worfd.-  *  Here  are 
ten  guineas,*  said  she  in  a  half  whisper  to  the  ob- 
sequious Signer,  'you  may  mention  what  I 
gave  fur  mij  ticket,  and  it  may  set  the  fashion 
going.*  She  then  pressed  a  ticket  on  Sir  John 
and  another  on  me.  He  declined,  sayin|f  witd^ 
f^reat  aanv  froid,  *•  You  know  we  are  Jaqnde- 
lians*  What  excuse  I  made  I  do  not  well 
know ;  I  oiity  know  that  I  saved  my  ten  guineas 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  but  felt  bound  in  con- 
science to  add  them  to  what  I  had  before  sab- 
scribed  to  poor  Dixon. 

Hitherto  I  had  never  seen  the  gnat^straiDer, 
and  the^  camel-swallower,  so  strikingly  exem- 
plified.—  A.nd  it  is  observable  how  forcibly  the 
truth  of  Scripture  is  oflen  illustrated  by  those 
who  live  in  the  boldest  opposition  to  it.  If  yoa 
have  any  doubt  while  you  are  reading,  go  into 
the  world,  and  your  belief  will  be  confirmed. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  she  followed  us  to  the 
dour,  I  hoped  it  was  with  the  guinea  for  the 
fire ;  but  she  only  whispered  Sir  John,  though 
he  did  not  go  himself,  to  prevail  on  such  and 
such  ladies  to  go  to  Squa]lini*s  benefit.  *  Pray 
do,'  said  she,  *  it  will  be  charity.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  is  sadly  out  at  elbows,  he  has  a  fine  liberal 
spirit,  and  can  hardly  make  his  large  income  do. 

When  we  got  into  the  street  we  admired  the 
splendid  chariot  and  laced  liveries  of  this  indu 
geni  professor,  for  whom  our  eharity  had  been 
just  solicited,  and  whose  Miberal  spirit,*  my 
friend  assured  me,  consisted  in  sumptuous  living, 
and  the  indulgence  of  every  fashionable  vice. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  exclamations  as  soon 
as  we  got  out  of  hearing.  To  Sir  John  the 
scene  was  amusiag,  but  to  him  it  had  lost  the 
interest  of  novelty.  *  I  have  known  her  lady, 
ship  about  twelve  years,*  said  he,  *  and  of  coarse 
have  witnessed  a  dozen  of  these  annual  pa- 
roxysms  of  devotion.  I  am  persuaded  that 
she  is  a  gainer  by  them  on  her  own  principlet 
that  is,  in  the  article  of  pleasure.  This  snort 
periodical  abstinence  whets  her  appetite  to  a 
keener  relish  for  suspended  enjoyment;  and 
while  she  fasts  from  amusements,  her  blinded 
conscience  enjoys  a  feast  of  self-gratoUtion. 
She  feeds  on  the  remembrance  of  her  self-denial, 
even  afler  she  has  returned  to  those  delights 
which  she  thinks  her  retrett  has  fairly  pur- 
chased. She  considers  religion  as  a  system  of 
pains  and  penalties,  by  the  voluntary  enduring 
of  which,  fbr  a  short  time,  she  shall  compound 
for  all  the  indulgencies  of  the  year.-— She  is 
persuaded  that  something  must  be  annnally 
forborne,  in  order  to  make  ber  peace.  After 
these  periodical  atonements,  the  Almighty  be- 
ing in  her  debt,  will  be  obliged  at  least  to  pay 
her  with  heaven.  This  composition,  which 
rather  brings  her  in  on  the  creditor  side,  not 
only  quiets  her  conscience  fur  the  past,  but 
enables  her  joyfully  to  enter  on  a  new  score.' 

I  asked  Sir  Ibhn,  how  Lady  fielfield  could 
associate  with  a  woman  of  a  character  so  oppo- 
site to  her  own  7  *  What  can  we  do  7*  aaid  he ; 
*  we  cannot  be  singular.    We  most  oonfbrm  n 
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little  to  the  world  ia»which  we  live.*  Trusting 
to  bis  eztrome  good  nature,  and  fired  al  the 
■cene  to  which  I  had  been  a  witness,  I  ventured 
to  observe  that  non-con  formitj  to  such  a  world 
as  that  of  which  this  lady  was  a  specimen,  was 
the  very  criterion  of  the  religion  taught  by  Him 
who  had  declared  by  way  of  pre-eminent  dis- 
tinction, that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world/ 

*  You  are  a  young  man,'  answered  he,  mildly, 
*  and  this  delicacy  and  these  prejudices  would 
fioon  wear  off,  if  you  were  to  live  some  time  in 
the  world.* — *  My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  I,  warm- 
ly,  *  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  never  will  live  in  the 
world ;  at  least,  I  will  never  associctte  with  that 
pert  of  it,  whose  society  woold  be  sure  to  wear 
off  that  delicacy  and  remove  those  prejudices. 
Why  this  is  retaining  all  the  worst  part  of 
popery. — Here  is  the  abstinence  without  the  de- 
votion ;  the  outward  observance  without  the  in- 
terior humiliation ;  the  suspending  of  sin,  not 
only  without  any  design  of  forsaking  it,  but  with 
a  iued  resolution  of  returning  to  it,  and  of  in- 
creasing  the  gust  by  the  fbrb^rance.  Nay  the 
sins  she  retains  in  order  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  forbearance,  are  as  bad  as  those  she  lays 
down.  A  postponed  sin,  which  is  fully  intended 
to  be  resumed^is  as  much  worse  than  a  sin  per- 
sisted in,  as  deliberate  hypocrisy  is  worse  than 
the  impulse  of  passion.  I  desire  not  a  more  ex- 
plicit comment  on  a  text,  which  I  Was  once  al- 
moet  tempted  to  think  unjust ;  I  mean,  the  great- 
er  fiicility  of  the  entrance  of  gross  and  notorious 
offenders  into  heaven  than  of  these  formal- 
ists. No!  if  Miss  Denham  were  sole  heiress 
to  CroBStts,  and  joined  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  to 
the  wit  of  Sappho,  I  never  would  connect  my- 
self with  a  disciple  of  that  school.* 

*  How  many  ways  there  are  of  being  unhap- 
py  !*  said  Sir  John,  as  we  returned  one  day  frqm 
a  ride  we  had  taken  some  miles  out  of  town,  to 
call  on  a  friend  of  his.  *  Mr<» Stanhope,  whom 
we  have  just  quitted,  is  a  man  of  great  eleffanoe 
of  mind.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  liberal 
studies,  and  in  the  best  company.  But  his  fair 
prospects  were  blasted  by  a  disproportionate 
marriage.  He  was  drawn  in  by  a  vanity  too  na- 
tural  to  young  men,  that  of  fancying  himself 
prefiirred  by  a  woman  who  had  no  one  recom- 
mendation but  beauty.  To  be  admired  by  her 
whom  all  his  acquaintance  admired,  gratified  his 
amour  propre*  He  was  overcome  by  her  marked 
attentions  so  far  as  to  declare  himself,  without 
knowinf^  her  real  disposition.  It  was  some  time 
before  his  prepossession  allowed  him  to  discover 
that  she  was  weak  and  ill-informed,  selfish  and 
bad  tempered.  What  she  wanted  in  understand, 
ing,  she  made  up  in  spirit  The  more  she  ex- 
acted, the  more  he  submitted ;  and  her  demands 
grew  in  proportion  to  his  sacrifices.  My  friend, 
with  patient  affection,  struggled  for  a  long  time 
to  raise  her  character,  and  to  enlighten  her 
mind;  but  finding  that  she  pouted  whenever 
he  took  up  a  book,  and  that  she  even  hid  the 
newspaper  before  he  had  read  it,  complaining 
that  he  preferred  any  thinjr  to  her  company ;  the 
softness  of  his  temper  and  nis  habitual  indolence 
at  length  prevailed.  His  better  judgment  sunk 
in  the  hopeless  contest  For  a  quiet  life,  he  has 
submitted  to  a  disgraceful  life.  The  compro- 
mise has  not  answered.   Me  has  incurred  the 
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degradation  which,  by  a  more  spirited  oondaot, 
he  might  have  avoided,  and  has  missed  the  quiet 
which  he  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  purchase.  He 
compiusionates  her  folly,  and  continues  td  trans- 
late hCT  wearisome  interruptions  into  the  flatter- 
ing language  of  affection. 

In  compliment  to  her,  no  less  than  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  own  choice,  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  all  women  are  pretty  much  alike.  That 
in  point  of  capacity,  disposition,  and  ]fnowledge« 
he  has  but  drawn  the  common  lot,  with  ttie 
balance  in  his  favour,  of  strong  affection  and 
unsullied  virtue.  He  hardly  ever  sees  his  fine 
library,  which  is  the  object  oTher  supreme  aver- 
sion, but  wastes  his  days  in  listless  idleness,  and 
his  evenings  at  cards,  the  only  thing  in  which 
she  takes  a  lively  interest. — His  fine  mind  is,  I 
fear,  growing  mean  and  disingenuous.  The  gi^. 
tleness  of  his  temper  leads  him  mtt  oiUy  to  sa- 
crifice his  peace,  but  to  infringe  on  hiyuracity 
in  order  to  keep  her  quiet    ' 

'  AU  the  entertainment  he  finds  at  d!nl!ier,  is  a 
recapitulation  of  the  faults  of  her  maids,  or  the 
impertinence  of  her  footmen,  or  the  negligence 
of  her  gardener.  If  to  please  her  he  joins  m  the 
censure^  she  turns  suddenly  about,  and  defends 
them.  If  he  vindicates  them,  she  insists  on 
their  immediate  dismission ;  and  no  sooner  are 
they  irrevocably  discharged,  than  she  is  conti- 
nually dwelling  on  their  perfection,  and  then  it 
is  only  their  successors  who  have  any  fanlts. 

He  is  now  so  afraid  of  her  driving  out  his  few 
remaining  old  servants,  if  she  sees  his  partiality 
for  them,  that  in  order  tp  conceal  it,  he  affects 
to  reprimand  them  ^s  the  only  means  fbr'them 
to  secure  her  favour.  Thus  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  is  giving  way  to  a  petty  duplicity,  and  the 
openness  of  his  temper  Id  shabby  artifices.  1|^ 
could  rfibmit  to  the  loss  of  his  comfort,  bu|  sen 
sibly  feels  the  diminution  of  his  credit  The 
loss  of  his  usefulness  too  is  a  constant  source  of 
regret  She  will  not  even  suffer  him  to,  act  as  a 
magistrate,  lest  her  doors  should  be  beset  with 
vagabonds,  and  her  house  dirtied  by  men  of 
business.  If  he  chance  to  commend  a  dish  he 
has  tasted  at  a  friend's  house— Yes,  every  body'e 
things  are  good  but  her*s — she  can  nevefiplease ; 
he  had  better  always  dine  abroad,  if  nothing  ie 
fit  to  be  eaten  at  home. 

*  Though  poor  Stanhope's  conduct  is  so  correct, 
and  his  attachment  to  his  wife  so  notoriousi  he 
never  ventures  to  commend  any  thing  that  is  said 
or  done  by  another  woman.  She  has,  indeed,  no 
definite  object  of  jealousy,  but  feels  an  uneasy, 
vague  sensation  of  envy  at  any  thing  or  person 
he  admires.  I  believe  she  would  be  jealoua  of  a 
fine  day,  if  her  husband  praised  it 

*  If  a  tale  reaches  her  ears  of  a  wifb  who  has 
failed  of  her  duty,  or  if  the  public  papers  record 
a  divorce,  then  she  awakens  her  husband  to  a 
sense  of  hie  superior  happiness,  and  her  own  ir- 
reproachable virtue.  O  Charles,  the  woman 
who,  reposing  on  the  laurels  of  her  boasted  vir- 
tue, allows  herself  to  be  a  disobliging,  a  peevish, 
a  gloomy,  a  discontented  companion,  defeats  one 
ip-eat  end  of  the  institution,  which  is  happiness. 
The  wife  who  violates  the  marriage  vow,  is  in- 
deed more  criminal ;  but  the  very  magnitude  of 
heik  crime  emancipates  her  husband ;  while  she 
who  makes  him  not  dishonourable,  but  wretched. 
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fmBtent  cm  him  a  misery  (br  life,  from  which  no 
lawi  can  fi«e  him,  and  ander  which  reli^on 
alone, can  support  him.* 

We  continued  talkin^r  till  we  reached  homo, 
on  the  multitude  of  marriages  in  which  the  par- 
ties  are  *  joined,  not  matched,*  and  where  the 
term  unhn  is  a  miserable  misnomer.  I  endea. 
▼oared  to  turn  all  these  new  acquaintances  to 
account,  and  considered  myself  at  every  visit  I 
made,  as  taking  a  lesson  ror  my  own  conduct. 
I  beheld  the  miscarriages  of  others,  not  only 
with  concern  for  the  individual,  but  as  beacons 
to  li^ht  me  on  the  way.  It  was  no  breach  of 
charity  to  use  the  aberrations  of  my  acquaint- 
ance  for  the  purpoee  of  making  my  own  course 
more  direct.  I  took  care,  however,  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  humbling  consideration  that  my  own 
4Bviations  were  equally  liable  to  become  the  ob. 
ject  of  their  animadversion,  if  the  same  motive 
oad  ledHhem  to  the  same  scrutiny. 

I  remained  some  weeks  longer  in  town  in> 
dulging  myself  in  all  its  safe  sights,  and  all  its 
sober  pleasures.  I  examined  whatever  was  new 
in  art,  or  curious  in  science.  I  found  out  the 
best  pictures,  saw  the  best  statues,  explored  the 
best  museums,  heard  the  best  speakers  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  best  preachers  in  the  church, 
and  the  best  orators  in  parliament ;  attended  the 
best  lectures,  and  visited  the  best  company,  in 
the  most  correct,  though  not  always  the  most 
fashionable  sense  of  the  term.  I  associated  with 
many  learned,  sensible,  and  some  pious  men, 
eomnodities  with  which  Londoa,  with  all  ite 
fttttte  abounds,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
place  on  the  habitoble  globe.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  agreeable,  well-informed 
▼aluable  women,  with  a  few  who  even  seemed 
in  a  good  measure  to  live  above  the  world  while 
they  were  living  in  it 

There  is  a  large  class  of  excellent  female  cha- 
racters, who,  on  account  of  that  very  excellence, 
mre^  fittle  known,  because  to  bo  known  is  not 
their  object  Their  ambition  has  a  better  taste. 
They  pass  through  life  honoured  and  respected 
in  tbeir  own  smidl,  but  not  unimportent  sphere, 
and  approved  by  him,  *  whose  they  are,  and 
whom  Uiey  serve,*  though  their  faces  are  hardly 
known  in  promiscuous  society.  If  they  occa- 
sion little  sensation  abroad,  they  produce  much 
happiness  at  home.  And  when  once  a  woman 
wlio  has  all  *  appliances  and  means  to  get  it,* 
can  withstand  the  intoxication  of  the  flatterer, 
and  the  adoration  of  the  fashionable ;  can  con- 
quer  the  fondness  for  public  distinction,  can  re- 
sist the  temptations  of  that  magic  circle  to  which 
she  is  courted,  and  in  which  she  is  qualified  to 
■iune---this  is  indeed  a  trial  of  firmness ;  a  trial 
in  which  those  who  have  never  been  called  to 
resist  themselves,  can  hardly  judge  of  the  merit 
of  resistance  in  others. 

These  are  the  women  who  bless,  dignify,  and 
truly  adorn  society.  The  painter  indeed  does 
not  make  his  fortune  by  their  sitting  to  him  ; 
the  jeweller  is  neither  brought  into  vogue  by 
ftumishing  their  diamonds,  nor  undone  by  not 
being  paid  for  them ;  the  prosperity  of  the  mil- 
liner does  not  depend  on  affixing  their  name  to 
a  cap  or  a  colour ;  the  poet  does  not  celebrate 
them  ;  the  novelist  does  not  dedicate  to  tb»m  ; 
but  they  possess  the  afibction  of  their  husbands, 


the  atUchment  of  their  ohildren,  the  esteem  of 
the  wise  and  good,  and,  above  all,  they  possess 
hii  favour,  *whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.* 
Among  these  I  doubt  not  I  might  have  found 
objecte  highly  deserving  of  my  heart,  but  the  in- 
junction of  my  father  was  a  sort  of  panoply 
which  guarded  it 

I  am  persuaded  that  such  women  compose  a 
larger  portion  of  the  sex  than  is  generally  al- 
lowed.  It  is  not  the  number,  but  the  noise  which 
makes  a  sensation,  and  a  set  of  fair  dependent 
young  creatures  who  are  every  night  fbrced,somo 
of  them  reluctantly,  upon  the  public  eye ;  and  a 
bevy  of  faded  matrons  rouged  and  repaired  for 
an  ungrateful  public,  dead  to  their  blandish- 
mente,  do  not  compose  the  whole  female  world ! 
I  repeat  it — a  hundred  amiable  women,  who  are 
living  in  the  quiet  practice  of  their  duties,  and 
the  modest  exertion  of  their  talents,  do  not  fill 
the  public  eye,  or  reach  the  public  ear,  like  one 
aspiring  leader,  who,  hungering  far  obeervatioo, 
and  disdaining  censure,  dreads  not  abuse,  but 
oblivion :  who  thinks  it  more  glorious  to  bead  a 
little  phalanx  of  fashionable  %llowers,  than  to 
hold  out,  as  fVom  her  commanding  eminence, 
and  impoeing  talente  she  might  nave  done,  a 
shining  example  of  all  that  is  great,  and  good, 
and  dignified  in  woman.  Thoie  self-appointed 
queens  maintain  an  absolute  but  ephemeral  em- 
pire over  that  little  fantastic  arittoeraey  which 
they  call  the  world — Admiration  besete  them, 
crowds  attend  them,  conqueste  follow  them,  in- 
feriors imiute  them,  rivals  envy  them,  nowspa- 
pers  extol  them,  sonnote  deify  them.  A  &w 
ostentatious  charities  are  opposed  as  a  large 
atonement  for  a  few  amiabiU  tssaibiestes,  wbue 
the  unpaid  tradesman  is  exposed  to  ruin  by  their 
vengeance,  if  he  refuse  to  trust  them,  and  to  a 
gaol  if  he  continue  to  do  it 


CHAP.  XI. 

Tm  three  days  previous  to  my  leaving  Lon- 
don were  passed  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Bel- 
field.  Knowing  I  wa*  on  the  wing  for  Hamp- 
shire they  premised  to  make  their  long  intended 
visit  to  Stonley  Grove  during  my  stay  there. 

On  the  first  of  these  days  we  were  agreeably- 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Barlow,  an 
old  friend  of  Sir  John,  and  the  exosUent  Rector 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  parish. — Being  obliged  to  come 
to  town  on  urgent  business  for  a  couple  of  days, 
he  was  charged  to  assure  me  of  the  cordial  wel- 
come  which  awaited  me  at  the  Grove.  I  was 
glad  to  make  this  early  acquaintance  with  this 
highly  respectable  divine.  I  made  a  thousand 
inquiries  about  his  neighbours,  and  expressed 
my  impatience  to  know  more  of  a  family,  in 
whose  characters  I  alresiy  felt  a  more  than 
common  interest  * 

*  Sir,*  said  he,  *  if  ]^ou  set  me  talking  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences  of 
your  indiscretion,  and  bear  with  the  loquacity 
of  which  that  subject  never  fails  to  make  me 
guilty.  He  is  a  greater  blessing  to  me  as  a  friend, 
and  to  my  pariah  as  an  example  and  a  benefac- 
tor than  I  can  describe.  I  Assured  him  that  be 
could  not  be  too  minute  in  speaking  of  «  ofts, 
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whom  I  had  been  early  taught  to  admire,  by  that 
exact  jadge  of  merit,  my  late  father. 

*Mr.  Stanlej,*  eaid  the  worthy  Doctor,  *ia 
about  six  and  forty ;  his  admirable  wife  is  about 
six  or  sefen  years  younger.  He  passed  the 
early  part  of  his  life  m  Lendon,  in  the  best  so- 
ciety. His  commerce  with  the  world,  was  to  a 
mind  like  his,  all  pure  gain:  for  he  brought 
away  from  it  all  the  good  it  had  to  give,  with- 
out exchanging  for  it  one  particle  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity.. Ho  acquired  the  air,  manners,  and  sen- 
timents of  a  gentleman,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  his  sincerity.  Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have 
turned  his  knowledge  of  the  world  to  a  religious 
account,  ibr  it  has  enabled  him  to  recommend 
religion  to  those  who  do  not  like  it  well  enough 
to  forgive,  for  its  sake,  the  least  awkwardness 
of  gesture,  or  inelegance  of  manner. 

*  When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  family,* 
continued  he,  *  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley  that  I  was 
afraid  her  husband  hurt  religion  in  one  sense, 
as  much  as  he  recommended  it  in  another ;  for 
that  some  men  who  would  forgive  him  his  piety 
far  the  sake  of  his  agreeableness,  would  be  led 
to  dislike  religion  more  than  ever  in  other  men, 
in  whom  the  je^el  was  not  so  well  set.  *  We 
should  like  your  religious  men  well  enough,* 
will  they  say,  *  if  they  all  resembled 'Stanley.*-^ 
Whereas,  the  truth  is,  they  do  not  so  much  like 
Mr.  Stanley's  religion  as  ttear  with  it  for  the 
pleasure  which  his  other  qualities  afford  them. 
She  assured  me,  that  this  was  not  altogether  the 
case,  for  that  his  other  qualities  having  pioneer*d 
his  way,  and  hewed  down  the  prejudices  which 
the  reputation  of  piety  naturally  raises,  his  en- 
deavours to  be  useful  to  them  were  much  facili- 
tated, and  he  not  only  kept  the  ground  he  had 
gained,  but  was  oflen  able  to  turn  this  influence 
over  his  friends  to  a  better  account  than  they 
had  intended.  He  converted  their  admiration 
of  him  into  arms  against  their  own  errors. 

*  He  possesses,  in  paifectio%*  continued  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  that  sure  criterion  of  abilities,  a  great 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
nas  in  a  high  degree  that  rare  talent,  the  art  of 
conciliation  without  the  aid  of  flattery.  I  have 
■een  more  men  brought  over  to  his  opinion  by  a 
management  derived  from  his  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  by  a  principle  whic^  forbade  his 
ever  using  this  knowledge  but  for  good  purposes, 
than  I  ever  observed  in  any  other  instance ;  and 
this  without  the  slightest  deviMion  from  his 
scrupulous  probity. 

*  He  is  master  of  one  great  advantage  in  con- 
versation, that  of  not  only  knowing  tDhat  to  say 
that  may  be  useful,  but  exactly  toSen  to  say  it ; 
in  knowing  when  to  press  a  point  and  when  to 
forbear ;  in  his  sparing  the  self-love  of  a  vain 
man,  whom  he  wishes  to  reclaim  by  contriving 
to  make  him  feel  himself  wronjf  without  mak- 
ing  him  appear  ridiculous.  The  former  he 
knows  is  easily  pardoned,  the  latter  never.  Ho 
has  studied  the  human  heart  long  enough  to 
know  that  to  wound  prido  is  not  the  way  to 
cure,  but  tu  inflame  it ;  and  that  exasperating 
self-conceit,  will  never  subdue  it  He  seldom, 
I  believe,  goes  into  company  without  an  earnest 
desire  to  he  ttseful  to  some  one  in  it :  but  if  cir- 
cumstances are  adverse  ^  if  the  moUia  tempora 

fandi  does  not  present  it^eli^  he  knows  he  should 


lose  more  than  they  would  gain,  by  trying  to 
make  the  occasion  when  he  does  not  find  it. 
And  I  have  oflen  heard  him  say,  that  when 
he  cannot  benefit  others,  or  be  benefitted  by 
them,  he  endeavours  to  benefit  himself  Dy  the 
disappointment,  which  does  his  own  mind  as 
much  good  by  humbling  him  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  uselessoess,  as  the  subject  he  wished 
to  have  introduced  might  have  done  them,      s 

*  The  death  of  his  only  son,  abont  six  years 
ago,  who  had  just  entered  his  eighth  year,  is 
the  only  interruption  his  family  have  bad  to  a 
felicity  so  unbroken,  that  I  told  Mr.  Stanley 
some  such  calamity  was  necessary  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  not.  to  be  pat  off  with  so  ^oor  a 
portion  as  this  world  has  to  give.  I  added,  that 
I  should  have  been  tempted  to  doubt  his  being 
in  the  favour  of  Grod,  if  he  had  totally  escaped 
chastisement  A  circumstance  which  to  man^ 
parents  would  have  greatly  aggravated  the  blow, 
rather  lightened  it  to  him.  The  bo^  had  he 
lived  to  Iw  of  age,  was  to  have  had  a  large  in- 
dependent fortune  from  a  distant  relation,  which 
will  now  go  to  a  remote  branch,  unless  there 
should  be  another  son.  ^  This  wealth,'  said  he 
to  me,  *  might  have  proved  the  boy's  snare,  and 
this  independence  iiis  destruction.  He  who  does 
all  thin^  well,  has  afflicted  the  parente,  but  he 
has  saved  the  child.'  The  loss  of  an  only  son, 
however,  sat  heavy  on  his  heart ;  but  it  was  the 
means  of  enabling  him  to  glorify  God  by  his 
submission,  I  should  rather  say  by  his  acqui- 
escence. Submission  is  only  yielding  to  what 
we  cannot  hel|p.  Acquiescence  is  a  more  sub- 
lime kind  of  resignation.  It  is  a  conviction  that 
the  divine  will  is  holy,  just,  and  good.  He  one 
day  said  to  m^,  *•  We  were  too  fond  of  the  mer- 
cy, but  not  sufficiently  grateful  for  it  We  loved 
him  so  passionately  that  we  might  have  forgot- 
ten who  bestowed  him.  To  preserve  us  from 
this  temptetion,  Grod  in  great  mercy  withdrew 
him.  I^t  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the  one  bless- 
ing we  have  lo^  to  the  countless  mercies  which 
are  continued' to  us,  and  especially  to  the  hand 
which  confers  them ;  to  the  hand  which,  if  we 
continue  to  murmur,  may  strip  us  of  our  re- 
maining blessings.' 

*  I  cannot,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  make  a 
higher  eulogium  of  Mrs.  Stonley  than  to  ety« 
that  she  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  husband 
whose  happiness  she  makes.  They  have  a  large 
family  of  lovely  daughters  of  all  ages.  LncilU, 
the  eldest,  is  near  nineteen ;  vou  would  think 
me  too  poetical  were  I  to  say  she  adorns  every 
virtue  with  V9vty  grace ;  and  yet  I  should  only 
spjak  the  simple  truth.  Phcebe,  who  is  just 
turned  of  fifteen,  has  not  less  vivacity  and  sweet- 
ness  than  her  sister,  but,  from  her  extreme  nai- 
vete and  warm-heartedness,  she  has  somewhat 
less  discretion ;  and  her  father  says,  that  her 
education  has  afforded  him  not  less  pleasure, 
but  more  trouble,  for  the  branches  shot  so  fast 
as  to  call  for  more  pruning.* 

Before  I  had  time  to  thank  the  good  Doctor 
for  his  interesting  little  narrative,  a  loud  rap 
announced  company.  It  was  Lady  Bab  Law- 
less. With  her  usual  versatility  she  plunged  at 
once  into  every  subject  with  every  body.  She 
talked  to  Lady  Belfield  of  the  news  and  her  nur- 
ser  j^  of  poetry,  with  Sir  John,  of  politics  with 
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me,  and  religion  with  Dr.  Barlow.  She  talked 
well  upon  moet  of  these  points,  and  not  ill  npon 
any  of  them:  for  she  had  the  talent  of  embel- 
lishiqg  subjects  of  which  she  knew  bat  little, 
and  a  kind  of  conjectural  sagacity  and  rash  dex- 
terity, which  prevented  her  from  appearing  ig- 
norant, even  when  she  knew  nothing.  She 
thought  that  a  full  confidence  in  her  own  powers 
was  the  sure  way  to  raise  them  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  others,  and  it  generally  succeeded. 

Turning  suddenly  to  Lady  Belfield,  she  said, 
•fray,  mv  dear,  look  at  my  flowers.'  *They 
are  beautiful  roses,*  indeed,*  said  Lady  Belfield, 
*and  as  exquisitely  exact  as  if  they  were  arti. 
ficiaL  — •  Which  in  truth  they  are,'  replied  Lady 
Bab.  *  Your  mistake  is  a  high  compliment  to 
them,  but  not  higher  than  they  deserve.  Look 
especially  at  these  roses  in  my  cap.  You  posi- 
tively shall  go  and  get  some  at  the  same  place.' 
— *  Indeed,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  *  I  am  thinking 
of  layinff  aside  flowers,  though  my  children  are 
hardly  old  enough  to  take  them.'  *  What  affec- 
tation !'  replied  Lady  Bab ;  *  why  you  are  not 
above  two  or  three  and  thirty ;  I  am  almost  as 
old  again,  and  yet  I  don't  think  of  giving  up 
flowers  to  my  children,  or  my  grand-children, 
who  will  be  soon  wanting  them.  Indeej,  I  only 
DOW  wear  voh^e  roses.'  I  discovered  by  this, 
that  white  roses  made  the  same  approximation 
to  sobriety  in  dress,  that  three  tables  made  to  it 
in  cards.  *  Seriously  though,'  continued  Lady 
Bab,  *yoa  must  and  shall  go  and  buy  some  of 
Fanny's  flowers.  I  need  only  tell  you,  it  will 
he  the  greatest  charity  you  ever  ■  did,  and  then 
I  know  you  won't  rest  till  you  have  been.  A 
beautiful  girl  maintains  her  dying  mother  by 
making  and  selling  flowers.  *  Hare  is  her  di- 
fiction,'  throwing  a  card  on  the  table. — *  Oh  no, 
this  is  not  iL  I  have  forgot  the  name,  but  it  is 
within  two  doors  of  your  hair-dresser,  in  what 
d'ye  call  the  lane,  just  out  of  Oxford  street.  It 
is  a  poor  miserable  hole,  but  her  roses  are  as 
bright  as  if  they  grew  in  the  gardbns  of  Armida.' 
She  now  rung  the  boll  violently,  saying  she  had 
overstayed  her  time,  though  she  had  not  been 
in  the  house  ten  minutes. 

Next  morning  I  attended  Lady  Bel^eld  to  the 
exhibition.  In  driving  home  through  one  of  the 
narrow  passages  near  Oxford-street,  I  observed 
that  we  were  m  the  street  where  the  poor  flower- 
maker  lived.  Lady  Belfleld  directed  her  foot- 
man  to  in^ire  for  the  house.  We  went  into  it, 
and  in  a  small  but  clean  room,  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  we  found  a  very  pretty  and  very  genteel 

?oung  girl  at  work  on  her  gay  manufactm*e. 
*he  yoong  woman  presented  her  elegant  ptr- 
fbrmances  with  an  air  of  uncommon  grace  and 
modesty. 

She  was  the  more  interesting  becatise  the  de- 
licacy  of  her  appearance  seemed  to  proceed 
from  ill  health,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye  while 
ahe  exhibited  her  works.  *  You  do  not  seem 
well,  my  dear,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  with  a  kind- 
nesa  which  was  natural  to  her.  *  I  never  care 
about  my  own  health,  Madam,'  replied  she,  *  but 
I  fear  my  dear  mother  is  dying.'  She  stopped, 
and  the  tears  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
atrain  now  flowed  plentifully  down  her  cheeks. 
*  Where  is  your  mother,  child  7'  said  Lady  Bel- 
field.   *  In  the  next  room.  Madam.'  *  Let  us' see 


her,'  said  her  Ladyship,  '  if  it  won*t  too  mtieli 
disturb  her.'  So  saying,  she  led  the  way,  and 
I  followed  her. 

We  found  the  sick  woman  lying  on  a  little 
poor,  but  clean  bed,  pale  and  emaciated,  but  she 
did  not  seem  so  near  her  end,  as  Fanny's  aflec- 
tion  had  made  her  apprehend.  Afler  some  kind 
expressions  of  concern.  Lady  Belfield  inquired 
into  their  circumstances,  which  she  found  were 
deplorable.  *  But  for  that  dear  girl.  Madam,  I 
should  have  perished  with  want,  said  the  good 
woman  ;  ^sinte  our  misfortunes  I  have  had  no- 
thing to  support  me  but  what  she  earns  by 
making  these  lh)wers.  She  has  ruined  her  own 
health,  by  sitting  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night  to  procure  me  necessaries,  while  she  her- 
self lives  on  a  crust.' 

I  was  so  affected  with  this  scene,  that  I  drew 
Lady  Belfield  into  the  next  room  :  *  If  we  can- 
not preserve  the  mother,  at  least  let  us  save  the 
daughter  from  destruction,'  said  I ;  *  you  may 
commanci  my  purse.' — *  I  was  thinking  of  the 
same  thing,'  she  replied.  '  Pray,  my  good  girl, 
what  sort  of  education  have  you  had  7' — *  O, 
Madam,'  said  she,  *one  much  too  high  for  my 
situation.  But  my  parents,  intending  to  qualify 
me  fbr  a  governness,  as  the  safest  way  of  pro- 
viding for  me,  have  had  me  taught  every  thin^ 
necessary  for  that  employment.  I  have  had  the 
best  masters,' and  I  hope  I  have  not  misemploy, 
ed  my  time.' — *  How  comes  it  then,'  said  I, 
*  that  you  were  not  placed  out  in  some  family  7^ 
-— *  What,  Sir !  and  leave  my  dear  mother  hel]>- 
less  and  forlorn  7  I  had  rather  live  only  on  my 
tea  and  dry  bread,  which,  indeed  I  have  done 
for  many  months,  and  supply  her  little  wants, 
than  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  in  the  world  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her.' 

*  What  were  your  misfortunes  occasioned  by 7* 
said  I,  while  Lady  Belfield  was  talking  with  the 
mother.  *One  trouble  followed  another.  Sir,' 
said  she,  *  but  wliat  motft  completely  ruined  ua, 
and  sent  my  father  to  prison,  and  brought  a  pa- 
ralytic  stroke  on  my  mother,  was  his  being  ar- 
rested fbr  a  debt  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  This 
sum,  which  he  had  promised  to  pay,  was  long 
due  to  him  fbr  laces,  and  to  my  mother  fbr  mil- 
linary  and  fancy  dresses,  from  a  lady  who  has 
not  paid  it  to  this  moment,  and  my  father  is 
dead,  and  my  mother  dying !  this  sum  would 
have  saved  them  both !' 

She  was  turning  away  to  conceal  the  excess 
of  her  grief,  when  a  venerable  clergyman  enter- 
ed the  room.  It  was  the  rector  of  the  parish 
who  came  frequently  to  administer  spiritual  con- 
solation to  the  poor  woman.  Lady  Belfield 
knew  him  slightly,  and  highly  respected  his 
character.  She  took  him  aside  and  questioned 
him  as  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  these 
people,  especially  the  young  woman.  His  testi- 
mony was  highly  satisfactory*  .  The  girl,  he 
said,  had  not  only  had  an  excellent  education, 
but  her  understanding  and  principles  were 
equally  good.  He  added,  that  he  reckoned  her 
beauty  among  her  misfortunes.  It  made  good 
people  afraid  to  take  her  into  the  house,  and 
exposed  her  to  danger  from  thosii^if  the  oppo- 
site description. 

I  put  my  purse  into  Lady  Belfield's  hands, 
decUning  to  make  any  present  myself,  lest  after 
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t)i6  remark  he  had  joet  made,  f  ahoald  incur  the 
Bupicions  of  the  wbrtby  cler^r^an. 

We  promised  to  call  a^ain  the  next  day,  and 
took  our  leave,  but  not  till  we  had  poesesaed 
oureeWea  of  aa  many  flowers  as  she  could  spare. 
I  besfged  that  we  might  stop  and  send  some 
medical  assistance  to  the  sick  woman,  for 
though  it  was  evident  that  all  relief  was  hope- 
less, yet  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  the  affectionate 
girl's  heart  to  knoir  that  nothing  was  omitted 
which  might  restore  her  mother 


CHAP.  XII. 

In  the  evening  we  talked  over  our  little  ad- 
Tenture  with  Sir  John,  who  entered  warmly  into 
the  distresses  of  Fanny,  and  was  inclined  to 
adopt  our  opinion,  that  if  her  character  and  at- 
tainments stood  the  test  of  a  strict  inquiry,  she 
mi^ht  hereafter  probably  be  transplanted  into 
their  family  as  goveoAess.  We  were  interrupt- 
ed in  the  formation  of  this  plan  by  a  visit  from 
Lady  Melbary,  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
beauty  and  of  ton.  I  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  her  character,  for  her  charms  and  her  ac- 
complishments were  the  theme  of  every  man  of 
ftshion,  and  the  envy  of  every  m^ish  woman. 

She  is  one  of  those  admireid  but  pitiable  cha- 
racters, who,  sent  by  Providence  as  an  example 
to  their  sex,  degrade  themselves  into  a  warning. 
-^Warm-hearted,  feeling,  liberal  on  the  one 
hand ;  on  the  other  vain,  sentimental,  romantic, 
extravagantly  addicted  to  dissipation  and  ex- 
pense, and  with  that  union  of  contrarieties  which 
dutingaishes  her,  equally  devoted  to  poetry  and 
gaming,  to  liberality  and  injustice.  She  is  too 
handsome  to  be  envious,  and  too  generous  to 
have  ant  relish'  for  detraction,  but  she  gives  to 
excess  mto  the  opposite  fault  As  Lady  Den- 
ham  can  detect  blemishes  in  the  most  perfect, 
Lady  Melbury  finds  perfbctions  in  the  most  de- 
praved. From  a  judgment  which  cannot  discri- 
minate,  a  temper  which  will  not  censure,  and  a 
hunger  for  popularity,  which  can  feed  on  the 
ooarsest  applause,  she  flatters  egregiously  and 
tmiversally,  on  the  principle  of  being  paid  back 
Qsurionslv  in  the  same  coin.  Prodigal  of  her 
beauty,  she  exists  but  on  the  homage  paid  to  it 
from  the  drawing-room  at  St  James's  to  the 
mob  at  an  election.  Candour  in  her  is  as  mis- 
chievous  as  calumny  in  others,  for  it  buoys  up 
characters  which  ought  to  sink.  Not  content 
With  being  blind  to  Uie  bad  qualities  of  her  fa- 
vourites, uie  invents  good  ones  for  them,  and 
you  would  soppoee  her  corrupt  *  little  senate* 
was  a  choir  of  seraphims. 

A  recent  circumstance  related  by  Sir  John 
was  quite  characteristical.  Her  favourite  maid 
was  dangerously^U,  and  earnestly  begged  to  see 
her  lady  who  ^ways  had  loaded  her  with  fa- 
vours. To  all  company  she  talked  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  poor  Toinette,  for  whom  she  not  only 
expressed  but  felt  real  compassion.  Instead  of 
one  apothecary  who  would  have  sufficed,  two 
physicians  ^Mre  sent  for ;  and  she  herself  re- 
solved to  go  up  and  visit  her,  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  setting  to  musio  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  her  Java  Sparrow.   Just  as  she  had  completed 
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it,  she  received  a  freth  entreaty  to  see  her  maid, 
and  was  actually  got  to  the  door  in  order  to  go 
up  sCiirs,  when  the  milliner  came  In  with  such 
a  distracting  variety  of  beautiful  new  things, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  letting  them  go 
till  she  had  tried  every  thing  on,  one  after  the 
other.  This  took  up  no  little  time.  To  deter- 
mine which  she  should  keep  and  which  return, 
where  all  was  so  attractive,  took  up  still  more. 
Aflor  numberless  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations 
of  raokhig  thought,  it  was  at  Isn^  decided 
she  should  take  the  whole.  The  milliner  witlb 
drew  ;  the  lady  went  up— Toinette  had  just  ex- 
pired. 

I  found  her  manners  no  less  fascinating  than 
her  person.  With  all  her  modish  graces,  there 
was  a  tincture  of  romance  and  an  appearance 
of  softness  and  sensibility  which  gave  her  the 
variety  of  two  characters.  She  was  the  en- 
chanting woman  of  fashion,  and  the  elegiao 
muse. 

Lady  Belfield  had  taken  care  to  cover  her 
work  table  with  Fanny's  flowers,  with  a  view  to 
attract  any  chance  visitor.  Lady  Melbury  ad- 
mired them  excessively.  *  You  must  do  more 
than  admire  them,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  *you 
must  buy  and  recommend.'  She  then  told  her 
the  affecting  scene  we  had  witnessed,  and  de- 
scribed  the  amiable  girl  who  supported  the  dying 
mother  by  making  these  flowers.  *  It  is  quite 
enchanting,'  continued  she,  resolving  to  attack 
Lady  Melbury  in  her  own  sentimental  way,  *  to 
see  the  sweet  girl  twisting  rose  buds,  and  forming 
hyacinths  into  bouquets.'  *  Dear,  how  charm- 
ing!' exclaimed  Lady  Melbury;  *it  is  really 
quite  touching.  I  wifi  make  a  subscription  for 
her,  and  write  at  the  head  of  tho  list  a  melting 
description  of  her  case.  She  shall  bring  me  all 
her  flowers  and  as  many  more  as  she  can  make. 
But  no,  we  will  make  a  party,  and  go  and  see 
her.  You  shall  carry  me.  How  interesting  to 
see  a  beautiful  creature  making  roses  and  hya- 
cinths !  her  delicate  hands  and  fair  complexicHi 
must  be  amazingly  set  off  by  the  contrast  of  the 
bright  flowers.  If  it  were  a  coarse  looking  ffirl, 
spinning  hemp,-  to  be  sure  one  should  pity  her, 
but  it  would  not  be  half  so  moving.  It  will  be 
delightful  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  ex- 
actly at  two,  and  carry  you  all.  Perhaps,' 
whispered  she  to  Lady  Belfield,  *  I  may  work 
up  the  circumstance  into  a  sonnet  Do  think  of 
a  striking  title  for  it  On  second  thoughts,  the 
sonnet  shall  be  sent  about  with  the  subscription, 
and  I'll  get  a  pretty  vignette  to  suit  it' 

*  The  fine  creature,'  said  Sir  John,  in  an  ac- 
cent of  compassion,  as  she  went  out,  *  was  made 
for  nobler  purposes.  How  grievously  does  she 
fall  short  of  the  high  expectations  her  early 
youth  had  raised  !  Oh !  what  a  sad  return  does 
she  make  to  Providence  for  his  rich  and  varied 
bounties !  Vain  of  her  beauty,  lavish  of  her 
money,  careless  of  her  reputation ;  associating 
with  the  worst  company,  yet  formed  for  the 
best ;  living  on  the  adulation  of  parasites,  whose 
understanding  she  despises !  I  grieve  to  com- 
pare what  she  is  with  what  she  might  have  been, 
had  she  married  a  man  of  spirit,  who  would  pru- 
dently have  guided  and  tenderly  have  restrained 
her.  He  has  ruined  her  and  himself  by  his  in- 
difference and  easiness  of  temper.    Satiafied 
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with  kiiovlfiig'lioiriiraeli  she  »  admired  and  be 
enviedf  he  never  tboag^ht  of  reproving^  or  re- 
■Uricting  her.  He  la  proad  of  her,  but  has  no 
particular  delight  in  her  company  ;  and  trusting 
to  her  honour,  lets  her  follow  her  own  devices, 
while  he  ibUows  his.  She  is  a  striking  instance 
ofthe  eeoentricityof  that  bounty  which  springs 
from  mere  sympathy  and  feeling.  Her  charity 
requires  stage  CKflTebt ;  objects  that  have  novelty, 
and  oircumstanoes  which,  as  Mr.  Bayes  sa^s, 
*  elevate  and  eurprise.*  She  lost,  when  an  m- 
Iknt,  her  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  piety ; 
who^  had  she  lived,  would  have  formed  the  due- 
tile  mind  of  the  daughter,  turned  her  various 
talents  into  other  channels,  and  raised  her  cha- 
racter to  the  elevation  it  was  meant  to  reach.* 

*'How  melancholy  a  consideration  is  it,'  said 
I,  *  that  so  superior  a  woman  should  live  so  much 
below  her  high  destination !  She  is  doubtless 
vtterly  destitute  of  any  thought  of  religion.* 

'  You  are  much  mistaken,*  replied  Sir  John, 
'  I  will  not  indeed  venture  to  pronounce  that  she 
entertains  much  thought  about  it ;  but  she  bj^  no 
means  denies  its  truSis,  nor  neglects  occasion- 
ally to  exhibit  its  outward  and  visible  signs.  She 
has  yeCnot  completely  forgotten 

All  that  tbe  nuise  and  all  tbe  priest  have  taught. 

I  do  not  think  that,  like  Lady  Denham,  she  con- 
siders it  as  a  commutation,  but  she  preserves  it 
■s  a  halML  A  religious  exercise,  however,  never 
interftres  with  a  worldly  one.  The^  are  taken 
vp  in  succession,  but  with  this  distinction,  the 
worldly  business  is  to  be  done,  the  religious  one 
is  not  altogether  to  be  left  undone.  She  has  a 
moral  ohemistey  which  excels  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  contradictory  ingredients.  On  a  Sunday, 
at  Melbury  castle,  if  by  any  strange  accident 
she  and  her  lord  happen  to  be  there  together, 
she  6rst  reads  him  a  sermon,  and  plays  at  crib- 
bage  with  him  the  rest  of  the  evening.  In  town 
one  Sunday  when  she  had  a  cold,  she  wrote  a 
tract  on  the  sacrament,  for  her  maids,  and  then 
•et  up  all  night  at  deep  play.  She  declared  if 
•he  had  been  successful  she  would  have  given 
hmt  winninn  to  charity ;  but  as  she  lost  some 
hundreds,  rae  said,  she  could  now  with  a  safe 
eooseience  borrow  that  sum  from  her  charity 
Durse,  which  she  had  hoped  to  add  to  it,  to  pay 
har  debt  of  honour.* 

Next  day,  witliin  two  hours  of  her  appointed 
time,  she  came,  and  was  complimented  by  Sir 
John,  on  her  punctuality.  *  Indeed,*  said  she, 
*lam  rather  late,  but  I  met  with  such  a  fasci- 
Bating  German  novel,  that  it  positively  chained 
me  to  my  bed  till  past  three.  I  assure  you  I 
never  lost  time  by  not  rising.  In  the  course  of 
mihw  winters  I  have  exhausted  half  Hookman*s 
catalogue,  before  some  of  my  acquaintance  are 
awake,  or  myself  out  of  bed.* 

We  soon  stopped  at  the  humble  door  of  which 
we  were  in  search.  Sir  John  conducted  Lady 
Melbury  up  the  little  winding  stairs.  I  assisted 
Lady  Belfield.  We  reachM  the  room,  where 
Fanny  was  just  finishing  a  beautiful  bunch  of 

fillqnll•.  *  How  picturesque,*  whispered  Lady 
•Ibury  to  me—'  Do  lend  me  your  pencil ;  I 
must  take  a  sketch  of  that  sweet  girl  with  the 
jonquils  in  her  hand.  My  dear  creature,*  con- 
tinned  she,  'you  must  not  only  let  me  have 


these,  but  yon  most  make  me  twelve  doxen  more 
flowers  as  fast  m  possible,  and  be  sure  let  me 
have  arroAt  many  sprigs  of  jessamine  and  myr- 
tle. Then  snatching  up  a  wreath  of  various  co- 
loured geraniums — *•  I  must  try  this  on  my  head 
by  tbe  glass.*  So  saying,  she  run  Into  an  a.d- 
joinin?  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open ;  Lady 
Belfield  having  before  stolen  into  it  to  speak  to 
the  poor  invalid. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Melbury  ^ot  into  the  room, 
she  uttered  a  loudr  shriek.  Sir  John  and  I  ran 
in,  and  were  shocked  to  find  her  near  fainting. 
'  Oh,  Belfield,*  said  she,  *  this  is  a  trick,  and  a 
most  cruel  one!  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  where 
you  were  bringing  me  1  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  the  people's  name  7* — *  I  have  never  heard  it 
myself^'  said  Sir  John  ;  *  on  my  honour  I  do  not 
understand  you. — You  know  as  much  of  the 
woman  as  I  know,*  said  Lady  Belfield.  '  Alas ! 
much  more,*  cried  she,  as  fast  as  her  tears  would 
give  her  leave  to  speak.  She  retired  to  the  win- 
dow for  air,'\vringing  her  hands,  and  calling  ibr 
a  glass  of  water  to  keep  her  from  fainting.  I 
turned  to  the  sick  woman  for  an  explanation  ;  I 
saw  her  countenance  much  changed. 

*This,  Sir,*  said  she,  *is  the  lady,  whose  debt 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  ruined  me,  and  was 
the  death  of  my  husband.*  I  was  thunderstruck, 
but  went  to  aasist  Lady  Melbury,  who  implored 
Sir  John  to  go  home  with  her  instantly,  saying 
her  coach  should  come  back  for  us.  *  But,  dear 
Lady  Belfield,  do  lend  me  twenty  guineas,  I 
have  not  a  shilling  about  me.' — *  llien,  my  dear 
Lady  Melbury,*  said  Lady  Belfield, '  how  eould 
you  order  twelve  dozen  expensive  flowers  7* 
*  Oh,*  said  she,  *  I  did  not  mean  to  have  paid  for 
them  till  next  year.*  *  And  how,*  replied  Lady  ' 
Belfield,  *  could  the  debt  which  was  not  to  have 
been  paid  for  a  twelvemonth  have  relieved  the 
pressing  wants  of  a  cre4tore,*who  must  pay 
ready  money  for  her  materials  7  However,  as 
you  are  distressed,  we  will  contrive  to  do  with- 
out your  money.*  *  I  would  pawn  my  diamond 
necklace  directly,*  returned  she,  but  speaking 
lower, '  to  own  the  troth,  it  is  already  in  the 
jeweller*s  hands,  and  I  wear  a  paste  necklace 
ofthe  same  form.* 

Sir  John  knowing  J  had  been  at  my  banker's 
that  morning,  gave  me  such  a  significant  look, 
as  restrained  my  hand,  which  was  already  on 
my  pocket-book.  In  great  seeming  anguish  she 
gave  Sir  John  her  hand,  who  conducted  her  to 
her  coach.  As  be  was  leading  her  down  stairs, 
she  solemnly  declared  she  would  never  again 
run  in  debt,  never  order  more  things  than  she 
wanted,  and  above  all  would  never  play  while 
she  lived.  She  was  miserable  because  she  durst 
not  ask  Lord  Melbury  to  pay  thia  woman,  he 
having  already  given  her  money  three  times  for 
the  purpoee,  which  she  had  lost  at  faro.  Then 
retracting,  she  protested,  if  ever  she  did  touch  a 
card  again,  it  should  be  for  the  sole  purpoee  of 
getting  something  to  discharge  thia  debt.  Sir 
John  earnestly  conjured  her  not  to  lay  *  that 
flattering  unction  to  her  soul,*  but  to  convert  the 
present  vexation  into  an  occasion  of  felicity,  by 
making  it  the  memorable  and  h^ppyera  of 
abandoning  a  practice,  which  injured  her  fortune, 
her  fame,  her  principle!,  and  her  peace.  *  Poor 
thing,*  said  Sir  John,  when  he  repeated  to  us, 
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Each  will  recant 
Vowi  madti  in  paio,  as  violci^  and  void. 

*  Id  an  uiterval  of  weeping,  ahe  told  me,* 
«dded  he,  *  that  ahe  waa  to  be  at  the  opera  to- 
night T«  the  opera,  faro  will  aacceed,  and  to- 
morrow probably  the  diamond  ear-rings  will  go 
to  Grey*8  in  pursait  of  the  necklace.* 

Lady  Bel  field  inquired  of  Fannv  how  it  hap- 
pened that  Lady  Melbury,  who  talked  with  her 
without  aurpriae  or  emotion,  diaowered  so  much 
of  both  at  the  bare  eight  pf  ner  mother.  The 
girl  explained  this  by  airing,  that  ahe  had 
never  been  in  the  way  while  they  lived  in  Bond- 
street,  wiien  her  Ladyahip  used  to  covie,  having 
been  alwaya  employed  in  an  upper  room,  or  at- 
tending her  master.  •- 

Before  we  parted,  effectual  measures  were 
taken  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
sick  mother,  and  for  alleviating  the  sorrows,  and 
lightening  the  labours  of  the  daughter;  and 
next  morning  I  set  out  on  my  journey  for 
Stanley  Grove,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield  pro- 
mising to  follow  me  in  a  few  weeks. 


As  soon  as  I  got  into  my  post-chaise,  and 
fairly  turned  my  back  on  Liondon,  I  fell  into  a 
▼ariety  of  reflections  on  the  persons  with  whom 
I  had  been  living.  In  this  soliloquy,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  that  descrepancy  of 
characters,  all  of  which  are  yet  included  under 
the  broad  comprehensive  appellation  of  Chris- 
tians. I  found  that  tliough  all  differed  widely 
from  each  other,  they  dinered  still  more  widely 
firom  that  rule  by  which  they  professed  to 
walk.  Yet  not  one  of  these  characters  was 
considered  as  disreputable.  There  WM  not 
one  that  was  profane  or  profligate.  Not  one 
who  would  not  in  conversation  have  defended 
Christianity  if  its  truth  had  been  attacked. 
Not  one  who  derided  or  even  neglected  its 
forms ;  and  who  in  her  own  class  would  not  have 
passed  for  religious.  Yet  how  little  had  any 
on90f  them  adorned  the  profession  she  adopted  ! 
Of  Mrs.  Ranby,  Mrs.  Fentham,  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  Lady  Denham,  Lady  Melbury,  which 
of  them  would  not  have  been  startled  had  her 
Christianity  been  called  in  question  7  Yet  how 
merely  speculative  was  the  religion  pf  oven  the 
most  serious  among  them !  How  superficial,  or 
,  inconsistent,  or  mistaken,  or  hollow,  or  hypo- 
critical, or  self-deceiving  was  that  of  all  the 
others !  Had  either  of  them  been  asked  from 
what  source  she  drew  her  religion,  she  would 
indignantly  have  answered,  from  the  bible.  Yet 
if  we  compare  the  copy  with  the  model,  the 
Christian  with  Christianity,  how  little  can  we 
trace  the  resemblance !  In  what  particular  did 
their  lives  imitate  the  life  of  Him  who  pleated 
not  kimoelf,  who  did  the  loiU  ofhio  Father :  who 
went  about  doing  good  ?  How  irreooncileable  is 
their  faith  with  the  principles  which  He  taught ! 
How  dissimilar  their  practice  with  the  precepts 
He  delivered !  How  inconsistent  their  lives  with 
the  example  which  he  bequeathed!  How  un- 
founded their  hope  of  heaven,  if  an  entrance 
into  heaven  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  lUce 
minded  with  Chritt  / 


CHAP,  xin 

Mr  father  had  been  in  early  life  intimately 
connected  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
Though  this  gentleman  was  his  junior  by  seve* 
rat  ^ears,  yet  there  subsisted  between  tbem  endi 
a  similarity  of  tastes,  sentiments,  views  and 
principles,  that  they  lived  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship; and  both  their  famMes  having  in  the 
early  part  of  their  livee  resided  in  London,  the 
occasions  of  that  thorough  mutual  knowledge 
that  grows  out  of  famUiar  intercourse,  weiy 
much  facilitated.  I  remembered  Mr.  Stanley, 
when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  paying  an  annoal 
visit  to  my  father  at  the  Priory,  and  I  had  re- 
tained an  imperfect  but  pleasing  impreaaion  of 
his  countenance  and  engaging  mannera. 

Having  had  a  large  estate  left  him  in  Hamp^ 
shire,  he  settled  there  on  his  marriage;  an  inter- 
course of  letters  had  kept  up  the  mutual  at- 
tachment between  him  and  my  father*  On  the 
death  of  each  parent,  I  had  reoeived  a  oordial 
invitation  to  come  and  soothe  my  sorrows  in  hie 
society.  My  father  enjoined  me  that  one  of 
my  first  visits  afler  his  death  should  be  to  the 
Grove;  and,  in  <truth,  I  now  considered  my 
Hampshire  engagoment  as  the  bonno  boueho  of 
my  southern  excursion. 

I  reached  Stanley  Grove  before  dinner.  I 
found  a  spacious  mansion,  suited  to  the  ample 
fortune  and  liberal  spirit  of  its  possessor,  I  was 
highly  gratified  with  the  fine  forest  scenery  in 
the  approach  to  the  park.  The  house  had  a 
noble  appearance  without ;  and  within  it  was  at 
onoe  commodious  and  elegant.  I|  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  a  hill,  nearer  the  lyttom  than  the 
summit,  and  was  sheltered  on  Xm  north.«ast  by 
a  fine  old  wood.  The  park,  though  it  was  not 
very  extensive,  was  striking  fVom  the  beantiibl 
inequality  of  the  grocmd,  whieh  was  richly 
clothed  with  the  most  picturesque  oaks  I  ever 
saw,  interspered  with  stately  beeches.  The 
grounds  were  laid  out  in  good  taste,  but  tbouA 
Uie  hand  of  modem  improvement  was  Tisible, 
the  owner  had  in  one  instance  spared 

'  *  The  obaolets  piolixity  of  shade,* 

for  which  the  most  interesting  of  poets  so  pa- 
thetically pleads.  The  poet*s  pleaAsd  saved  the 
avenue. 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
,  Stanley;  and  by  that  powerful  and  instanta- 
neous impression  which  fine  sense  and  good 
breeding,  joined  to  high  pievaous  veneration  of 
character,  produce  on  the  feelings  of  the  gneet, 
I  at  once  felt  myself  at  home.  All  the  prelimi- 
naries of  gradual  acquaintance  were  in  a  man- 
ner snperseded,  and  I  soon  experienced  that 
warm  and  affectionate  esteem,  which  seemed 
scarcely  to  require  intercourse  to  strengthen,  or 
time  to  confirm  it  Mr.  Stanley  had  only  a  few 
minutes  to  present  me  to  his  lady  and  two  lovely 
daughters,  before  we  were  summoned  to  dinner, 
to  which  a  considerable  party  had  been  Invited ; 
for  the  neighbourhood  was  populous  and  rather 
polished.* 

The  conversation  after  dinner  was  rational, 
animated,  and  instructive.  I  observed  that  Mr. 
Stanley  lost  no  opportunity  which  fiurly  offbred, 
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lor  eaggeaHlng  oMfol  refleetions.  But  what 
chiefly  struck  me  in  bis  manner  of  conversingf 
waa,  that  without  ever  preasinff  religion  unaea> 
Booably  into  the  service,  be  had  the  talent  of 
roakinjT  the  most  ordinary  topics  subservient  to 
instruction,  and  of  extracting  some  profitable 
hint,  or  striking  out  some  important  light,  from 
subjects  which  in  ordinary  hands  would  have 
been  unproductttto  of  improvemenL  It  was 
evident  that  piety  was  the  predominating  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  censulttng* 
its  interests  as  carefully  when  prudence  made 
him  forbear  to  press  it,  as  when  propriety  allow- 
ed him  to  introiduce  it  This  piety  was  rather 
visible  in  the  sentiment  than  the  phrase.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  bad  taste  could  never  ad- 
vance  the  interests  of  Christianity.    And  he 

Kve  less  offence  to  worldly  men,  than  most  re- 
gions people  I  have  known,  because  though  he 
would  on  no  haman  consideration,  abate  one 
atom  of  zeal,  or  lower  any  doctrine,  nor  disguise 
mny  trath,  nor  palliate,  nor  trim,  nor  compro- 
raise,  yet  he  never  contended  for  words  or  tri- 
fling  distinctions.  He  'thought  it  detracted 
from  no  man's  piety  to  bring  all  his  elegance  of 
expression,  his  correctness  of  taste,  and  his  ac- 
curacy of  reasoning  to  the  service  of  that  cause, 
which  lies  the  nearest  to  the  heart  of  every 
Christian,  and  demands  the  best  exertion  of 
his  best  faculties. 

He  was  also  forward  to  promote  subjects  of 
practical  use  in  the  affairs  of  common  life  suit- 
ed to  the  several  circumstances  and  pnrsuits  of 
his  guests.  But  he  particularly  rejoiced  that 
there  was  soJbroaA  and  safe,  and  unenclosed  a 
field  as  general  literature.  This,  he  observed, 
always  supplies  men  of  education  with  an  ample 
refuge  from  all  vulgar,  and  dangerous,  and  un- 
productive topics.  *  If  we  cannot,'  said  he,  *  by 
friendly  intercourse,  always  raise  our  principles, 
we  may  always  keep  our  understandings  in  ex- 
ercise ;  and  those  authors  who  supply  so  peace- 
able a  creature  as  man,  with  subjects  of  elegant 
and  innocent  discussion,  I  do  not  reckon  among 
the  bwest  benefactors  of  mankind.' 

In  my  further  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stanley, 
I  have  sometimes  observed  with  what  address 
he  has  converted  a  merely  moral  passage  le 
a  religious  purpose.  I  have  known  him,  when 
conversing  with  a  man  who  would  not  have 
relished  a  more  sacred  muthority,  seize  on  a  sen- 
timent in  Tully's  Offices,  for  the  lowest  degree 


cending,  trace  and  exalt  the  same  thought 
through  Paley  or  Johnson,  or  Addison,  or  Bacon, 
till  he  has  unexpectedly  landed  his  opponent  in 
the  pure  ethics  of  the  gospel,  and  surprised  him 
into  the  adoption  of  a  Christian  principle. 

As  I  had  heard  there  was  a  fine  little  flock  of 
children,  I  was  surprised,  and  almost  disap- 
pointed every  time  the  door  opened,  not  to  see 
them  appear,  for  I  had  already  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  all  that  related  to  this  most  engaging 
family.  The  ladies  having,  to  our  gratification, 
sat  longer  than  is  usual  at  most  tables,  at  length 
obeyed  the  signal  of  the  mistrese  of  the 
house.  They  withdrew,  foIk>wed  by  the  Miss 
Stanleys, 

With  grace 
Whici^  won  who  fsw  to  wish  their  stay. 


Af\er  their  departure,  the  oonvenaticn  wut  not 
changed.    Thare  was  no  occaAm ;  it  could  not 
become  more  rational,  and  we  did  not  desire 
that  it  should  become  less  pure.    Mrs;  Stanlejr 
and  her  fair  friends  had  taken  their  share  in-  ft 
with  a  good  sense  and  delicacy  which  raised  the 
tone  of  our  society ;  and  we  did  not  give  them 
to  understand  by  a  loud  laugh  before  they  were 
out  of  hearing,  that  we  rejoiced  tn  being  eman- 
cipated from  the  restraint  of  their  presence. 

Mrs.  Stanley  isa  graceful  and  elegant  woman. 
Among  a  thousand  other  excellencies,  she  ia 
distinguished  for  her  judgment  in  adapting  her 
discourse  to  the  character  of  her  ffuests,  and 
for  being  singularly   skilful  in  selecting  her 
topics  of  conversation.    I  never  saw  a  lady  who 
possessed  the  taledt  of  diffusing  at  her  table  so 
much  pleasure  to  those  around  her  without  the 
smallest  deviation  from  her  own  dignified  parity. 
She  asks  such  questions  as  strangers  may  be 
likely  to  gain,  at  least  not  to  lose  credit  by  an* 
swerinff :  and  she  suits  her  interrogations  to  the 
kind  of  knowledge  they  may  be  supposed  liksfy 
to  possess.    By  this,  two  ends  are  answered : 
while  she  gives  her  guest  an  occasion  of  appear- 
ing to  advantage,  she  puts  herself  in  the  way  of 
gaining  some  information.    From  want  of  this 
discernment,  I  have  known  ladies  ask  a  gentle, 
man  just  arrived  from  the  East  Indies,  ques- 
tions  about  America ;  and  others,  from  tlie  ab- 
sence of  that  true  delicacy,  which,  where  it  ex. 
ists,  shows  itself  on  the  smallest  occasions,  who 
have  inquired  of  a  person,  how  he  liked  such  a 
book,  though  she  knew  that  in  the  nature  of 
things,  there  was  no  probability   of  his  ever 
having  heard  of  it;  thus  assuming  an  unge* 
nerous  superiority  herself,  and  mortifying  an- 
other by  a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  igno- 
rance.   If  there  is  any  one  at  table,  who,  from 
his  station,  has  least  claim  to  attention,  he  b 
sure  to  be  treated  with  particular  kindness  by 
Mrs.  Stanley,  and  the  diffident  never  fail  to  be 
encouraged,  and  the  modest  to  be  brought  for- 
ward,  by  the  kindness  and  refinement  of  her  at- 
tentions. 

When  we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing 
room  I  was  delighted  to  see  four  beautiful  chil- 
dren,  firesh  as  health,  and  gay  as  youth  could 
make  them,  buaily  engaged  with  the  ladies. 
One  was  romping;  another  singing;  a  third 
was  showing  some  drawings  of  oirds,  the  na- 
tural history  of  which  she  seemed  to  understand ; 


in  his  scale  of  morals,  and  then,  gradually  as-    ^  fourth  had  spread  a  dissected  map  on  the  car-  * 

same  thought  pet,  and  had  pulled  down  her  eldest  sister  on  thr 
floor  to  show  her  Copenhagen.  It  was  an  ani- 
mating scene.  I  could  have  devoured  the  sweet 
creatures.  I  got  credit  with  the  little  singer  by 
helping  her  to  a  line  which  she  had  fbrffotten, 
and  with  the  geographer  bv  my  superior  ac- 
quaintance with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  had  left 
us,  I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley  how  she  came  so  far  to 
deviate  from  established  custom  as  not  to  pro- 
duce her  children  immediately  after  dinner? 
*  You  must  ask  me,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiling, 
for  it  was  I  who  first  ventured  to  suggest  this 
bold  innovation.  I  love  my  children  fondly, 
but  my  children  I  have  always  at  home ;  I  have 
my  friends  but  seldom  ;  and  I  do  not  choose  that 
I  any  portion  of  the  time  that  I  wish  to  dedicate 
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*to  inteneetnal  and  aocial  enjojment  ■hcmki  be 

*  broken  in  apoB  by  another,  and  an  interfering 
pleaaare,  which  I  have  always  within  my  reach. 
At  the  same  time  I  lilie  ray  children  to  see  my 
ftiendt.  Ck>mpany  amoeee,  improve*,  and  po- 
lisbes  them.  I  therefore  consalted  with  Mra. 
Stanley,  how  we  could  so  manag^e,  aa  to  enjoy 
our  friends  without  locking^  up  our  children. 
She  recommended  this  expedient.  The  time, 
she  said,  spent  by  the  ladies  from  their  leavingr 
the  dining-room  till  the  gentlemen  came  in  to 
tea,  was  often  a  little  heavy,  it  was  rather  an  in« 
terval  of  anticipation  than  of  enjoyment ;  thoee 
ladiee  who  had  not  much  mindy  had  soon  ez- 
bausted  their  admiration  of  eaoh  others*  worked 
mnslinai  and  lace  sleeves,  and  those  who  had, 
would  be  glad  to  rest  it  so  agreeably.  She  there- 
lore  proposed  te  enliven  that  doll  period  by  in- 
troducing the  children. 

*  This  little  ohange  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
•ar  own  family,  but  has  been  adopted  by  many 
of  oar  neighbours.  For  ourselves,  it  has  an- 
•wered  a  double  purpoee.  It  not  only  delights 
the  little  things,  but  it  delights  them  with  lets 
injury  tharrthe  usual  season  of  their  appearanoa. 
Our  children  havv  always  as  much  fruit  as  they 
like  after  their  own  dinner ;  they  do  not  there- 
ibre  want  or  desire  the  fruits,  the  sweetmeats, 
the  cakes  and  the  wine  with  which  the  guests, 
in  order  to  please  mamma,  are  too  apt  to  cram 
them.  Besides,  poor  little  dears,  it  mixes  too 
much  selfishness  with  the  natural  delight  that 
thev  have  in  seeing  company,  by  connecting 
'With  it  the  idea  of  the  good  things  they  shall  get 
Rut  by  this  alteration,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
infiise  a  little  disinterestedness  into  the  pleasure 
they  have  in  coming  to  us.  We  love  them  too> 
tenderly  to  crib  their  little  enioymenls,  so  we 

£'ve  them  two  pleasures  instead  of  one,  for  they 
Lve  their  desert  and  our  company  in  sucoos- 
fion.' 

Though  I  do  not  approve  of  too  great  &mi- 
liaritr  with  servants,  yet  I  think  tmt  to  an  old 
and  fkitbfttl  domestic,  superior  consideration  is 
due.  My  attendant  on  my  present  tour  had 
lived  in  our  fkmily  from  his  youth,  and  had  the 
care  of  me  before  I  can  remember.  His  fidelity 
and  ^ood  sense,  and  I  may  add  his  piety,  had 
obtained  for  htm  the  privilege  of  free  speaking. 

*  Oh,  Sir,'  said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me 
next  morning,  *  we  are  got  into  the  right  house 
at  last-^Sufm  a  &mily !  so  godlv !  so  sober !  so 
charitable !  Tie  all  of  a  piece  here.  Sir,  Mrs. 
Comfit,  the  housekeeper,  tells  me  that  her  mas- 
ter and  mistress  are  the  example  of  all  the  rich, 
and  the  refuge  of  all  the.  poor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. And  as  to  Miss  Lucilla,  if  the  blessing 
of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish  can  send  any 
body  to  heaven,  she  wiU  go  there  sure  enough.' 

This  rhapsody  of  honest  Edwards  warmed 
my  heart,  and  pot  me  in  mind,  that  I  had  ne- 
glecled  to  enquire  after  this  worthy  housekeeper, 
who  had  lived  with  my  rrand-father,  and  was  at 
his  death  transplanted  into  the  fkmily  of  Mr. 
Stanley.  I  paid  a  visit,  the  first  opportunity,  to 
the  good  woman  in  her  room,  eager  to  learn 
more  of  a  family  who  so  much  resembled  my 
own  parents,  and  for  whom  I  had  already  con- 
ceived something  more  tender  than  mere  respet. 

I  eoBgratulated  Mis.  Com&L  on  the  happiness  1 


of  living  in  so  valuable  a  fkmily.  In  retoni,  she 
was  even  eloquent  in  their  praises.  *Her  mis- 
tress,' she  said,  *  was  a  pattern  for  ladies,  so 
strict,  and  yet  so  kind  !  but  now  indeed  Miss 
Lucilla  has  taken  almost  all  the  family  cares 
from  her  mamma.  The  day  she  was  sixteen. 
Sir,  that  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  she 
began  to  inspect  the  household  affairs  a  little, 
and  as  her  knowledge  increased,  she  took  more 
and  more  upon  her.  Miss  Ph<nbe  will  very  soon 
be  old  enough  to  relieve  her  sister ;  but  my  mis- 
tress won't  let  her  daughters  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  family  affairs,  till  they  are  almost  wo- 
men  grown,  both  for  fear  it  should  take  them 
off  from  their  learning,  and  also  give  them  a. 
low  turn  about  eating  and  caring  for  niceties, 
and  lead  them  into  vulgar  gossip  and  fomiliarity 
with  servants.  It  is  time  enough,  she  says, 
when  their  ch»racters  are  a  little  formed ;  they 
will  then  gain  all  the  good,  and  escape  all  this 
danger.' 

Seeing  me  listen  with  the  meet  eager  and  de- 
lighted attention,  the  worthy  woman  proceeded. 
*  In  summer.  Sir,  Miss  Stanley  rises  at  six,  and 
spends  two  hours  in  her  closet,  which  is  stored 
with  the  best  books.  At  eight  she  consults  me 
on  the  state  of  provisions,  and  other  family  mat- 
ters, and  gives  me  a  bill  of  fare,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  her  mamma.  The  cook  has  great 
pleasure  in  acting  under  her  direction,  because 
she  allows  that  Miss  understands  when  things 
are  well  done,  and  never  finds  foult  in  the  wrong 
place ;  which,  she  says,  is  a  great  naortifioation 
in  serving  ignorant  ladies,  who  praise  or  find 
fault  by  chance :  not  according  to  the  cook's 
performance,  but  their  own  humour.  She  looks 
over  my  accounts  every  week,  which  being  kept 
BO  short  give  her  but  little  trouble ;  and  once  a 
month  she  settles  every  thing  with  her  mother. 

•  *Tis  a  pleasure.  Sir,  to  see  how  skilful  she 
is  in  accounta !  One  can't  impose  upon  her  a 
farthing  if  one  would ;  and  yet  she  is  so  mild 
and  so  reasonable !  and  so  quick  at  distinguish, 
ing  what  are  mistakes,  and  what  are  wilful 
fauliB !  Then  she  is  so  compassionate !  It  will 
be  a  heart-breaking  day  at  the  Grove,  Sir,  when- 
ever Miss  marries. — ^When  my  master  is  sick, 
sie  writes  his  letters,  reads  to  him,  and  assists 
her  mamma  in  nursing  him. 

'After  her  morning's  work.  Sir,  does  she 
come  into  company,  tired  and  cross,  as  ladies  do 
who  have  done  nothing,  or  are  but  just  up  7  No^ 
she  comes  in  to  make  breakfast  Tor  her  parents, 
as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark.  An 
hour  after  breakfkst,  she  and  my  master  read 
some  learned  books  together.  She  then  assists 
in  teaching  her  little  sisters,  and  never  were 
childi#n  better  instructed.  One  day  in  th^  week, 
she  sets  aside  both  for  them  and  herself  to  work 
for  the  poor,  whom  she  also  regularly  visits  at 
their  own  cottages,  two  evenings  4a  the  week ; 
for  she  says  it  would  be  troubfosonie  and  look 
ostentatious  to  have  her  fother's  doors  crowded 
with  poor  peoplei$  neither  could  she  get  at  their 
wants  and  their  characters  hal^to  well  as  by  go- 
ing herself  to  their  own  houses.  My  dear  mistress 
has  given  her  a  small  room  as  a  store-house  for 
clothing  and  books  for  her  indigent  neighbours. 
In  this  room  eaoh  of  the  younger  daughters,  the 
day  she  is  seven  years  old,  has  her  own  drawer. 
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with  bar  name  written  on  it ;  and  almoat  the  only 
oompetitioD  among  them  ia,  whoae  shall  be  ■con- 
eat  filled  with  capa,  aprons,  and  handkerchiefa. 
The  working  day  ia  oommonly  oondaded  by  one 
of  theae  charitable  ▼isita.  The  dear  oreaturea  are 
loaded  with  their  little  work  baaketa,  crammed 
with  neceaaariea.  This,  Sir,  is  the  day, — and  it 
is  always  ^ked  forward  to  with  pleaaure  by 
them  all.  Even  little  Celia,  the  youngeat,  wlio 
ia  but  JQst  turned  of  fi^e,  will  come  to  me  and 
beg  for  something  good  to  pot  in  her  baaket  for 
poor  Mary  or  Betty  such  a  one.  I  wonder  I  do 
not  see  an^  thing  of  the  little  darling ;  it  is 
about  the  time  they  used  to  pay  He  a  visit 

*  On  Sundaya  before  church  they  attend  the 
Tillage  aohool ;  when  the  week*s  pocket  money, 
whidi  haa  been  carefiiUy  hoardeid  for  the  pur- 
pose, ia  produced  for  rewarda  to  the  moat  de- 
aer?ing  acholara.  And  yet,  Si%  with  all  this, 
jon  may  be  in  the  house  a  month  without  hear- 
mg  a  word  of  the  matter ;  it  b  all  done  so  quiet- 
ly ;  and  when  they  meet  at  their  meala  they 
ara  more  oheerAil  and  gay  than  if  they  had  been 
erer  so  idle.* 

Here  Mrs.  Comfit  stopped,  for  just  then  two 
aweet  little  eherrv  cheeked  figures  presented 
themselves  at  the  door,  swinging  a  straw  baaket 
between  them,  and  crying  out  In  a  little  begging 
▼oioe,  *  Pray  Mrs.  Comfit  bestow  your  charity, 
—we  want  something  coarse  for  the  hungry, 
and  something  nice  n>r  the  sick,— poor  Dame 
Alice  and  her  little  grand  daughter!*  They 
were  going  on,  but  spying  me^  they  coloured  up 
to  the  eara,  and  ran  away  aa  faat  as  they  could, 
though  I  diii  all  in  my  power  to  detain  them. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Whkii  Mias  Stanley  came  in  to  make  break- 
fast, she  beautifully  exemplified  the  worthy 
bouae-keeper's  description.  I  hsTc  sometimes 
aeen  young  women,  whoae  simplicity  was  daati- 
tuta  of  elegance,  and  othera  in  whom  a  too  ela- 
borate poliah  had  nearly  effaced  their  native 
graoea :  LuciUa  appeared  to  unite  the  aimpli- 
eity  of  nature  to  the  refinement  of  good  breiM- 
ing;  It  waa  thua  she  struck  me  at  first  sight 
I  mrbore  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  till  I  had 
leisure  In  observe  whether  her  mind  ftilfilled  all 
that  her  looks  |promised. 

Lucilla  Stanley  ia  rather  perfoctly  elegant 
than  perfoctly  beautiful.  I  have  seen  women 
aa  etriking,  Imt  I  never  saw  one  so  interesting. 
Her  beauty  ia  countenance :  it  ia  the  stamp  of 
mind  inteUigibly  printed  on  the  ftoe.  It  ia  not 
m  much  the  aymmetry  of  foaturea,  aa  the  joint 
triumph  of  intellect  and  sweet  temper.  A  fine 
old  poet  haa  well  deaeribed  her : 

Her  imre  and  eloqiient  Mood 
8poka  ia  ber  cheeks,  and  so  disUnellx  wrooght, 
Tnat  one  ooaM  almost  say  Iwr  bodjr  thought 

Her  ooBveraation;  like  her  countenance,  is  com- 
pounded of  livaliaesa,  sensibility,  and  delicacy, 
she  does  not  say  thinn  to  be  quoted,  but  the 
•flbot  of  her  conversation  ia,  that  it  leavea  an 
impresaioo  of  pleaaure  ob  the  mind,  and  a  love 
of  goodneaaoa  the  heart  She  enlivena  withoot 


dazding,  and  entertains  without  overpowsrio^ 
Contented  to  please,  she  haa  no  ambition  to 
ahine.—- There  is  nothing  like  effort  in  her 
pression,  or  vanity  in  her  manner.  She  haa 
ther  a  playful  gaiety  than  a  pointed  wit  Of 
repartee  she  has  little,  and  dislikea  it  in  otben : 
yet  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  truer  taste  for  in- 
ofibnsive  wit  Taste  is  indeed  the  predominai- 
iuff  quality  of  her  mind ;  and  she  may  rather  be 
aaid  to  be  a  nice  judge  of  the  genius  of  othera, 
than  to  be  a  genius  herself.  She  has  a  quick 
perception  of  whatever  ia  beautiful  or  defoctive 
in  compoaition  or  In  character.  The  ssbm  tme 
taste  pervadea  her  writing,  her  conversation, 
her  dress,  her  de'hiestic  arrangementa«  and  her 
gardening,  for  which  last  she  haa  both  a  paaaioA 
and  a  talent  Though  ahe  haa  a  correct  ear,  abe 
neither  aings  nor  plays ;  and  her  taste  is  so  mx^ 
act  in  drawing,  that  she  really  aeema  to  have  U 
eompa$$  darnVtmil ;  yet  I  never  aaw  a  pencil 
in  her  fingera,  except  to  sketch  aaeat  or  a  bower 
for  the  pleasure  ground.-— Her  notions  are  too 
just  to  allow  her  to  be  aatisfied  with  medioerilf 
in  many  things,  and  for  perfootion  in  any  thing, 
she  thinks  that  lifo  is  too  short,  and  ita  dntiea 
too  various  and  important  Having  five  younger 
aisters  to  assist,  has  induced  her  to  neglect  some 
acquiaitions  which  ahe  would  have  liked.  Had 
she  been  an  only  daughter,  she  owns  that  she 
would  have  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  gar- 
niah  and  decoration  of  life. 

At  her  early  age,  the  soundness  of  her  judg- 
ment on  persons  and  thinga  cannot  be  derived 
from  experience ;  she  owes  it  to  a  tact  so  fine 
aa  to  enable  her  to  seise  on  the  strong  fisatnre* 
the  prominent  cireumstanoe,  the  leading  point, 
instead  of  confusing  her  mind  and  dissipating 
her  attention,  on  the  infeiior  parte  of  a  charae- 
ter,  a  book,  or  a  buaineaa.  Tbia  juatness  ef 
thinking  teachea  her  to  rate  things  according 
to  their  worth,  and  to  arrange  them  acoordingf 
to  their  place.  Her  manner  of  apeaking  adda 
to  the  effect  of  her  worda,  and  the  tone  of  bar 
voice  expresses  with  singular  felicity,  gaiety  or 
kindness  aa  her  feelinga  direct,  and  theoccaaioa 
demanda.  This  manner  ia  so  natural,  and  her 
sentiments  spring  so  apontaneooalT  from  the 
ocoaaion,  that  it  ia  obviooa  that  diapla^  ia  never 
in  hdr  head,  nor  an  eagemeaa  for  praiae  in  her 
heart  I  never  heard  her  utter  a  word  which  I 
could  have  wiahed  nnaaid,  or  a  aentiment  I 
would  have  wiahed  unthooght 

Aa  to  her  dreaa  it  leminda  me  of  what  Dr« 
Johnson  once  said  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
of  a  lady  who  was  celebrated  for  dressing  wait 
*  The  beet  evidence  that  I  can  give  yon  of  her 
perfoction  in  thia  respect  ia,  that  one  can  never 
remember  what  ahe  had  on.*  The  dress  of  Lu- 
cilla ia  not  neglected,  and  it  la  not  studied.  She 
ia  aa  neat  aa  the  strictest  delicacy  demaiuls,  and 
aa  faahionabla  aa  the  strictest  deUoacy  pirmiit ; 
and  her  nymph-lilm  form  doea  not  appear  to 
less  advantage  fiir  wing  veiled  with  aerupukiis 
modeety. 

Oh !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  waa  their 
real  intereat !  if  they  could  gueaa  with  what  a 
charm  even  the  ajipearanas  of  modeaty  inveata 
ita  possessor,  they  would  dress  decoronsly  from 
mere  self-love,  if  not  flrora  principle.  The  de- 
signing wonld  aaanine  modeaty  aa  an  artiftoa. 
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^M  coquet  adopt  it  as  an  aUorement,  the  pure  as 
her  appropriate  attraction,  and  the  volaptnoae  aa 
the  mott  infallible  art  of  sedaetion.  . 

What  I  admire  in  Miaa  Stanley,  and  what  I 
have  aometimes  regretted  the  want  of  in  come 
other  women  is,  that  I  am  told  ahe  ia  ao  lively, 
80  playful,  ao  deairoaa  of  amoaing  her  fkther  and 
nother  when  alone,  that  they  are  aeldom  so  gay 
aa  in  their  fkmily  party.  It  ia  then  that  her  ta- 
lenta  are  all  unfolded,  and  that  her  iivelineae  ia 
without  reatraint  She  waa  rather  ailent  the  two 
or  three  firat  daya  after  my  arriTal,  yet  it  waa 
•▼identlynottheailenceof  reaer?e  or  inattention, 
but  of  delicate  propriety.  Her  gentle  fVankheaa 
and  ondeaigning  temper  gradually  got  the  better 
•f  thia  Utile  ahyneaa,  and  ahe  aoon  Iwgan  to  treat 
HM  aa  the  aon  of  her  father'a  friend.  I  Tcry 
early  found  that  though  a  atranger  irij^ht  behold 
her  without  admiration,  it  waa  impoeaible  to  oon- 
▼erae  with  her  with  indifference.  Before  I  bad 
been  a  week  at  the  Grove,  my  precautiona  va* 
niahed,  my  panoply  waa  gone,  and  yet  I  had  not 
oenaulted  Mr.  Stanley. 

In  contemplating  the  captivating  figure,  and 
the  delicate  mind  of  thia  charming  girl,  I  felt 
that  imagination  which  mialeada  ao  many  youth- 
Ail  hearta  had  preaerved  mine.  The  image  my 
&ncy  had  framed,  and  which  had  been  auggeat- 
ed  by  Milton*a  heroine,  had  been  refined  indeed, 
but  it  had  not  been  romantic.  I  had  early  formed 
an  ideal  atandard  in  my  mind ;  too  high,  perhapa; 
but  ita  ferv  elevation  had  reacued  me  from  the 
oommon  dangera  attending  the  aociety  of  the 
aex.  I  waa  continually  comparin^^  the  women 
with  whom  I  converaed  with  the  fair  conception 
which  filled  my  mind.  The  compariaon  might 
be  unfair  to  them :  I  am  aore  it  waa  not  nnla^ 
vourable  to  myaelf,  for  it  preaerved  me  from  the 
ftacination  of  mere  peraonal  beauty,  the  allore- 
menta  of  factitioua  character,  and  the%ttractiona 
of  ordinary  merit 

I  am  aware  that  love  ia  apt  to  throw  a  radiance 
around  the  being  it  prefera,  till  it  beoomea  das- 
sled,  leaa,  perhapa,  with  the  brightneaa  of  the 
object  itself,  than  with  the  beama  with  which 
imagination  haa  inveated  it  But  religion,  though 
It  had  not  anbdued  my  imagination^  had  chaa- 
liaed  it  It  had  aobered  the  aplendoura  of  fancy, 
without  obacuring  them.  It  had  not  extin^oiab- 
ed  the  paaaiona,  out  it  had  taught  me  to  regu- 
late them.  I  now  aeemed  to  have  found  the  be- 
ing of  whom  I  had  been  in  aearch.  My  mind 
ftlt  her  ezcellencea,  my  heart  acknowledged  ita 
conqueror.  I  atru^gled,  however,  not  to  aban- 
don myaelf  to  ita  iropulaea.  I  endeavoured  to 
keep  my  own  feelings  in  order,  till  I  had  time 
to  appreciate  a  character,  which  appeared  aa 
artleaa  aa  it  waa  correct  And  I  did  not  allow 
myaelf  to  make  thia  alight  aketeh  of  Lucille, 
and  of  the  effect  ahe  produced  on  my  heart,  till 
more  intimate  acquaintance  had  jnatified  my 
prepoaacasion. 

But  let  me  not  forget  that  Mr.  Stanley  had 
another  daughter.  If  Lucilla*a  character  ia  more 
elevated,  Phmbe'e  b  not  leaa  amiable.  Her  face 
ia  equally  handaome,  but  her  figure  iaaomewhat 
leaa  delicate.  She  has  a  fine  temper,  and  atrong 
Tiruwe.  The  little  faulta  ahe  haa,  seem  to  flow 
from  the  ezceaa  of  her  good  qualitiea.  Her  ana- 
oeptibiltty  ia  extreme,  and  to  guide  and  guard 


it,  finda  employment  for  her  motber*a  fbndneei, 
and  her  fkther*a  prudence.  Her  heart  overflowa 
with  gratitude  for  the  amalleat  aervice.  Thia 
warmth  of  her  tenderneaa  keepa  her  afiectiona  in 
more  lively  exercise  than  her  ladgment ;  it  leade 
her  toovec-rate  the  merit  of  tnoee  ahe  lovea,  and 
to  eatinlate  their  exoellencea,  leaa  by  their  own 
worth  than  by  their'kindness  to  her.  She  aooa 
behaved  to  me  with  the  moet  engaging  frank- 
neea,  and  her  innocent  vivacity  encouraged,  in 
turn,  that  affectionate.  fVeedom  with  which  one 
treata  a  bekyved  aiatar. 

The  other  children  are  My,  lovely,  intereat* 
ing,  and  aweit  tempered.  Their  aeveral  acqui- 
sitions, for  I  detest  the  term  meeomplUhnMiUf 
since  it  has  been  warped  from  the  true  meaning 
in  which  Milton  uaed  it,  aeem  to  be  eo  many  in- 
dividual  contributiona  brought  in  to  enrich  the 
common  atocki  of  domeatic  delight  Their  ta- 
lenta  are  never  pot  into  ezerciae  by  artificial  ex* 
citementa.  Habitual  induetr^,  quiet  exertion, 
Bucceesive  employ  ments,  afiectionate  intercourae, 
and  gay  and  animated  relaxation  make  up  the 
round  of  their  cheerful  day. 

I  could  not  forbear  admiring  in  thia  happy 
family  the  graceful  onion  of  piety  with  cheer- 
fulneaa ;  atrictneaa  of  principle  embelliahed,  but 
never  relaxed,  by  gaiety  of  mannera ;  a  gaiety, 
not  auch  aa  reqoiiea  turbulent  pleaanrea  to  ati- 
mulata  it,  but  evidently  the  aerene,  jei  animated 
reault  of  well-regulated  minda;  of  minda  actuated 
by  a  tenderneaa  of  conacience,  habitually  alive 
to  the  perception  of  the  amalleat  ain,and  kindling 
into  holy  gratitude  at  the  amalleat  merer. 

I  oflen  called  to  mind  that  my  father,  m  order 
to  prevent  my  being  deceived,  and  run  away 
with  by  peraona  who  appeared  lively  at  first 
sight,  had  early  accustomed  me  to  discriminate 
carefully,  whether  it  was  not  Ihe  animal  only 
that  waa  lively,  and  the  man  doll.  I  have  found 
thia  caution  of  no  email  uae  in  my  obaervationa 
on  the  other  sex.  I  had  frequently  remarked, 
that  the  muaical  and  the  dancing  ladiea,  and 
thooe  who  were  moet  admired  for  modiah  attain* 
ments,  had  little  inttlUetual  gaiety.  In  nu- 
merooa  inatancea  I  found  that  the  mmd  waa  the 
only  part  which  waa  not  kept  in  action ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  waa  the  only  part  which  had 
received  no  previoua  forming,  no  preparatory 
moulding. 

When  I  mentioned  thia  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the 
education,*  replied  he,  *  which  now  prevaila,  is  a 
Mahometan  education.  It  ooniiata  entirely  in 
making  woman  an  object  of  attraction.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  reaaonable  people  left,  who, 
while  they  retain  the  object,  improve  upon  the 
plan.  They  too  would  make  woBian  attractive ; 
but  it  ia  bjy  aeduloualy  labouring  to  make  llie 
underatanding,  the  temper,  the  mind,  and  the 
mannera,  of  their  daoghtera  aa  engaging  aa 
theae  Circaaaian  parents  endeavour  to  make  the 
person. 


CHAP.  XV 

Thb  friendly  rector  firequently  visited  at  Stan- 
ley Grove,  and  for  my  father*a  aake,  honoured 
me  with  hia  particular  kindneaa.    Dr.  Barlow 
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filled  ap  all  my  id««0  of  a  oouutiy  olergymaii  of 
the  higher  cUti.  There  ia  an  uniform  conaia- 
tenoy  rupa  th/ou|rh  hia  whole  life  and  character, 
which  oflen  bringa  to  my  mind,al]owinff  ibr  the 
nvolation  in  bmJbitM  that  almoat  two  hundred 
▼eara  have  neoeeaarily  produced,  the  ipcompara- 
ble  eomniry  parmm  of  Uie  ingenioua  Mr.  Gieorge 
HerberU* 

'  I  never  aaw  xeal  vnihout  innovations^  aaid 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  more  exemplified  than  in  Barlow. 
Hia  piety  ia  aa  enlightened  aa  it  ia  ainoere.  No 
errora  in  religion  eacape  Kim  through  ignorance 
of  their  exiatence,  or  through  caraleasneaa  in 
their  detection,  or  through  inactivi^  in  oppoaing 
them.  He  ia  too  honeat  not  to  attack  the  pre- 
vailing evil,  whatever  shape  it  may  aaaume ;  too 
correct  to  excite  in  the  wiae  any  feara  that  hia 
aeal  may  mislead  hia  judgment,  and  too  upright 
to  be  afraid  of  the  cenaurea  whiqh  active  piety 
muat  ever  have  to  encounter  from  the  worldly 
and  the  indifferent,  from  cold  hearta  and  unfur- 
niahed  heada. 

*  From  hia  affectionate  warmth,  however,  and 
hia  unremitting  application,  arising  from  the 
▼aat  importance  he  attachea  to  the  worth  of 
Boula,  the  man  of  the  world  mi^rht  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  enthuaiaat ;  while  hia  prudence, 
■ober-miodedneaa,  and  regularity,  would  draw 
on  him  from  the  fanatic,  the  appellation  of 
formalist  Though  he  ia  far  from  being  *  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  decencies,*  he  is  careful  never, 
to  neglect  them.  He  ia  a  olergvman  all  the 
week  aa  well  aa  on  Sunday ;  for  he  aaya,  if  he 
did  not  apend  much  of  the  intermediate  time  in 
pastoral  viaita,  there  could  not  be  kept  up  that 
mutual  intercourse  of  kindness  which  so  much 
focilitatea  hia  own  labours,  and  his  people's  im- 
provement They  listen  to  him  becaoae  they 
love  hini,  and  tlHy  underatand  him,  because  he 
haa  fomiliarized  them  by  private  discourse  to 
the  great  truths  which  he  delivers  from  the 
pulpit 

Dr.  Barlow  haa  greatly  diminiahed  the  ^wth 
of  innovation  in  hu  pariahea,  by  attacking  the 
innovator  with  hia  own  weapons.  Not  indeed 
by  stooping  to  the  same  diaorderly  practioeai, 
but  by  oppoaing  an  enlightened  eameatnesa  to 
an  eccentric  eameatneaa ;  a  zeal  with  knowledge 
to  a  seal  wUhout  i^  He  ia  of  opinion  that  ac- 
tivity does  more  good  than  invective,  and  that 
the  fatter  is  too  oflen  resorted  to,  boMuse  it  is 
the  cheaper  aubstitute. 

*  His  charity,  however,  ia  large,  and  hia  apirit 
truly  catholic.  He  hononra  all  hia  truly  pioua 
brethren,  who  are  earneat  in  doing  good,  though 
they  may  differ  from  him  aa  to  the  manner  of 
doing  it    Yet  hia  candour  never  intrenchea  on 

*  See  Herbert's  Country  Panon,  under  the  beads  of 
the  parson  in  bis  bouse,  toe  parson  praying,  tbe  parson 
preacbing,  tbe  parson  comforting,  tbe  parson's  cbureb, 
the  parson  eateehising,  tlie  parson  in  mirth,  Jbc  Stc 
Tbe  term  panon  baa  now.  indeed,  a  vulgar  and  disrs- 
speetfui  sound,  but  in  Herbert's  time  it  was  used  in  its 
true  sense,  ftnaif  eeeUtim.  I  would  recommend  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  this  sketch  of  tbe  ancient 
clerical  life.  As  Mr.  Herbert  was  a  man  of  quality,  he 
knew  what  became  tbe  mors  opulent  of  bis  ftanction ;  as 
he  was  eminently  pious,  he  practised  all  that  be  recnm- 
mended.  *  This  appellation  of  parson.*  says  Judge  Black- 
sioae,  *  howevtf  depreciated  by  clownish  and  fkmiliar 
use,  is  the  most  tegal,  most  beneficial,  and  most  honour* 
able  title  which  a  parish  priest  can  aigo j.—l'UCs  Black* 
Mtmui'M  OommnUrtm, 


his  firmness ;  and  while  he  will  not  dispute  wiA 
othera  about  ahadea  of  difference,  he  maintain* 
hia  own  0puaiaaa  with  the  ateadiness  of  one  who 
embraced  mam  on  the  fulleat  conviction. 

*  He  is  a  *  scholar,  and  beingia  good  ripe  one«' 
it  aeta  him  above  aiming  at  the  putry  repotatioo 
to  be  acquired  by  thoae  falae  embelliahmenta  of 
atyle,  thoae  difficult  and  uncommon  words,  and 
that  laboured  inveraion  of  aentenoes,  by  which 
aome  injudicious  clergymen  make  themselves 
unacceptable  to  the  higher,  and  unintelligible  to 
the  lower,  and  of  courae,  the  larger  part  of  their 
audience.  He  alwaya  beara  in  mind  that  the 
common  people  are  not  fboliah,  they  are  only 
ignorant  To  meet  the  one  he  preaches  good 
sense,  to  suit  the  other,  plain  language.  Bat 
while  he  seldom  shoots  over  the  hauls  of  the  un- 
informed, he  neve»  offends  the  judicions.  fie 
considers  the  advice  of  Poloniua  to  hia  aon  to  be 
aa  applicable  to  preachera  aa  to  traveller»-^ 

Ba  thou  fkmiUar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
In  hia  pulpit  he  ia  no  wrangling  polemic,  but  a 
genuine  Bible  Christian,  deeply  impressed  him* 
self^  with  the  momentous  truths  he  so  earnestly 
presaea  upon  othera.  Hia  mind  ia  ao  imbued,  so 
aaturated,  if  I  may  hazard  the  expreaaion,  with 
scriptural  knowledge,  that  fVom  that  rich  store- 
house,  he  is  ever  rrady  to  bring  forth  freosicrea, 
new  and  old,  and  to  apply  them  wiaely,  tem- 
perately, and  aeaaonably. 

'Though  he  carefully  inculcatea  universal 
holiness  in  all  hia  ditoooraea,  vet  hia  practical 
instructions  are  constantly  deduced  from  those 
fundamental  principlea  of  Chriatianity  which 
are  the  root,  and  life,  and  apirit  of  all  goodneaa. 
Next  to  a  aolid  piety,  and  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  he  considers  it  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  a  clergyman  to  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed  with  human  nature  in  general,  and  with  the 
atate  of  hia  4wn  pariah  in  puticular.  The  know- 
ledge of  both  will  alone  preaerve  him  fron^ 
preaching  too  personally  ao  aa  to  hurt,  or  too 
generally  ao  aa  not  to  touch. 

*  He  ia  careful  not  to  hurry  over  the  prayere 
in  80  cold,  inattentive,  and  careless  a  manner,  as 
to  make  the  audience  anapect  he  ia  aavin^jr  him- 
aelf^  that  he  may  make  a  greater  figure  m  de» 
livering  the  sermon.  Inatead  of  this,  the  de- 
vout, 'reverential,  and  impreasive  manner  in 
which  he  prononncea  the  varioua  parts  of  the 
Liturgy,  best  preparea  hia  own  heart,  and  the 
hearta  of  hia  people,  to  receive  benefit  from  hie 
diaoourse.  His  petitions  are  delivered  with 
such  sober  forvour,  his  exhortations  with  such 
humble  dignity,  his  thankagivinga  with  auch 
holy  animation  aa  carry  the  aoul  of  the  hearer 
along  with  him.  When  he  ascends  the  pulpit, 
he  never  throws  the  liturgical  aervioe  into  the 
back  ground  by  a  long  elaborate  compoaition  of 
hia  own,  delivered  with  auperior  force  and  om*^ 
phaaia.  And  he  prononncea  the  Lord*a  prayer 
with  a  aolemnity  which  ahowa  that  he  reoolleete 
ita  importance  and  ita  author. 

*  In  preaching,  he  ia  careful  to  be  distinctly 
heard,  even  by  nia  remoleat  auditora,  and  by 
conatant  attention  to  thia  important  article,  he 
haa  brought  hia  voice,  which  waa  not  atrong,  to 
be  particularly  audible.  He  affixea  ao  much  im- 
portance to  a  diatinct  delivery,  that  he  amiKngly 
told  me,  he  auspected  the  grammatical  definitioik 
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of  a  aalwUuitive  wu  origtnaJIy  meant  for  a 
olergryman,  whose  pfreat  object'it  wm,  if  posfti- 
ble,  to  be  •eeti,  but  lodispenaibl^toie  heard^feU 
and  undertlood,  • 

'  His  whole  performanoe  is  distinjpxished  by  a 
ffra?e  and  majestic  simpUcitj,  as  far  removed 
nom  the  careless  reader  of  a  common  story,  as 
from  the  declamation  of  an  actor.  His  hearers 
leave  the  church  not  so  much  in  raptures  with 
the  preacher,  as  affected  with  the  truths  ho  has 
delivered.  He  says,  he  always  finds  he  has 
done  most  good  when  he  has  been  least  praise- 
ed,  and  that  he  feels  most  humbled  when  be  re- 
oeiveo  the  warmest  commendation,  because  men 
generally  extol  most  the  sermons  which  have 
jwobed  them  least ;  whereas  those  which  really 
4o  goodi  being  oflen  such  as  make  them  most 
uneasy,  are  consequently  the  least  likely  to  at- 
tract  panegyric. — *  Tfiey  only  bear  true  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  a  discourse,*  added  he, 
*not  who  commend  the  composition  or  the  de- 
livery,  but  they  who  are  led  by  it  to  examine 
their  own  hearts,  to  search  out  its  corruptions 
and  to  reform  their  lives.  Reformation  is  the 
flattery  I  covet* 

*  He  is  aware  that  the  generality  of  hearers 
like  to  retire  from  a  sermon  with  the  comfort- 
able belief,  that  little  is  to  be  done  on  their  parts. 
Such  hearers  he  always  disappoints,  by  leaving 
on  their  minds  at  the  close  some  impressive 
preeept,  deduced  from,  and  growing  out  of,  the 
preparatory  doctrine.  He  does  not  press  any 
one  truth  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He 
proposes  no  subtilties,  but  labours  to  excite 
eeriousnesB,  to  alarm  the  careless,  to  quicken 
the  supine,  to  comfirm  the  doubting.  He  presses 
eternal  things  as  things  near  at  hand  ;  as  things 
in  which  every  living  man  has  an  equal  interest* 

Mr.  Stanley  says,  that  *  though  Mr,  Bariow 
was  considered  at  Cambridge  as  a  correct  young 
man,  who  carefully  avoided  vice  and  even  irre- 
gularity, yet  being  cheerful,  and  addicted  to 
good  society,  he  had  a  disposition  to  innocent 
oonviviality,  which  might,  unsuspectedly,  have 
led  him  into  the  errors  he  abhorred.  He  was 
struck  with  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  John- 
son to  a  young  man  who  had  just  taken  orders, 
in  which,  among  other  wholesome  counsel,  he 
advises  him  *  to  acquire  thp  courage  to  refuse 
tometimet  invitations  to  dinner.*  It  is  incon- 
ceivable what  a  degree  of  force  and  indepen- 
dence his  mind  acquired  by  the  occasional  adop- 
tion of  this  single  hint  *  He  is  not  only,*  con* 
tinued  Mr.  Stanley,  '  the  spiritual  director,  but 
the  father,  the  counsellor,  the  arbitrator,  and  the 
friend  of  those  whom  Providence  has  placed 
imder  his  instruction. 

*  He  is  happy  in  an  excellent  wife,  who,  by 
bringing  him  a  considerable  fortune,  has  greatly 
enlarged  his  power  of  doing  good.  But  still 
more  essentially  has  she  incipased  his  happiness, 
and  raised  his  character  by  her  piety  and  pru- 
deuce.  By  the  large  part  she  takes  in  his  affairs, 
he  is  enabled  to  give  himself  wholly  up  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  -She  is  as  attentive  to 
the  bodies,  as  her  husband  is  to  the  souls  of  his 

CK>ple,  and  educates  her  own  family  as  sedu- 
usly  as  he  instructs  his  parish. 
'One  day  when  I  had  been  congratulating 
Dr.  Barlow  on  the  excellence  of  his  wifo*B  cha- 
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racter,  the  oenversation  fell  by  a  sudden  transU 
tion,  on  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  clergy.  He 
smiled  and  said,  *  Let  us  ministers  of- the  Refor- 
mation be  careful  never  to  provoke  the  people 
to  wish  for  the  restoration  of  that  part  of  popery. 
I  oflen  reflect  how  peculiarly  incumbent  it  is 
on  us,  to  select  such  partners  as  shall  never 
cause  our  emancipation  from  the  old  restrictions 
to  bo  regretted.  And  we  ourselves  ought,  by 
improving  the  charaqter  of  cup  wives,  to  repay 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
protestantism  for  the  privilege  of  possessing 
tliem.* 

*  Will  it  be  thought  too  trifling  to  add,  bow 
carefully  this  valuable  pair  carry  their  consis- 
toncy  into  the  most  minute  details  of  their 
family  arrangements  7  Their  daughters  are  no 
less  patterns  of  decorum  and  modesty  in  their 
dress  and  appearance,  than  in  the  more  impor- 
tant  parts  of  their  conduct  The  Doctor  says, 
that  the  meet  distant  and  inconsiderable  ap- 
pendages to  the  temple  of  *Grod,  should  have 
something  of  purity  and  decency.  Betides,* 
added  he, '  with  what  face  could  I  censure  im- 
proprieties from  the  pulpit,  if  the  appearance  of 
mf  own  family  in  the  pew  below  were  to  set 
my  precepts  at  defiance,  by  giving  an  example 
of  extravagance  and  vanity  to  the  parish,  and 
thus  by  making  the  preacher  ridiculous,  make 
his  expostulations  worse  than  ineflectual  7* 

*  So  conscientious  a  rector,*  addei  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly  careful  in 
the  choice  of  a  curate ;  and  a  more  humble, 
pious,  diligent  assistant  than  Mr.  Jackson  could 
not  easily  be  found.  He  i%  always  a  welcome 
guest  at  my  table.  But  tliis  valuable  man,  who 
was  about  as  good  a  judge  of  the  world  as  the 
great  Hooker,  made  just  such  another  indiscreet 
marriage.  He  was  drawn  in  to  choose  his  wifo, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman  in  the  next 
town,  because  he  concluded  that  a  woman  bred 
in  humble  and  active  life,  would  necessarily  be 
humble  and  active  herself.  Her  reason  for  ac 
cepting  him  was  because  she  thought  that  as 
every  clergyman  was  ag^nlZsman,  she  of  course, 
as  his  wife,  should  be  a  gentUunman^  and  fit 
company  for  any  body. 

'He  instructs  my  parish  admirably,*  said  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  but  his  own  little  fkmily  he  cannot 
manage.  His  wife  is  continually  reproaching 
him,  that  though  he  may  know  the  way  to 
heaven,  he  does  not  know  bow  to  push  his  way 
iu  the  world.  H^  daughter  is  the  finest  lady 
in  the  parish,  and  outdoes  them  all,  not  only  in 
the  extremity,  but  the  immodesty  of  the  fashion. 
-It  is  her  mothec*B  great  ambition  that  she 
should  excel  the  Miss  Stanley*s  and  mv  daugh- 
ters in  music,  while  her  good  father*s  linen  be- 
trays sad  marks  of  negligence.  I  once  ventured 
to  tell  Mrs.  Jackson,  that  there  was  only  one 
reason  which  could  excuse  the  education  she 
had  given  her  daughter,  wiiich  was,  that  I  pre- 
sumed she  intended  to  qualify  her  for  getting 
her  bread ;  and  that  if  she  would  correct  the  im- 
proprieties of  the  girl's  dress,  and  get  her  in- 
structed in  useful  knowledge,  I  would  look  out 
for  a  good  situation  for  her.  This  roused  her 
indignation.  -She  refused  my  offer  with  scorn, 
saying,  that  when  she  asked  my  charity,  she 
would  take  my  advice ;  and  desired  I  would  ^' 

Uu 
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member  that  one  clergyman'!  daughter  was  as 

Sood  as  another.  I  told  her  that  there  was  in- 
eed  a  sense  in  which  one  clergyman  was  as 
good  as  another,  becaose  the  profession  dignified 
the  lowest  of  the  order,  if,  like  her  hnsbuid,  he 
was  a  credit  to  that  order.  Yet  still  there  were 
gradatbns  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  state. 
But  between  the  mvea  and  daughter$  of  the 
higher  and  lower  clergy,  there  was  the  same 
distinction  which  riches  and  poverty  have  es- 
tablished  between  those  of  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  the  laitj ;  and  that  rank  and  indepen- 
dence in  the  one  case  confer  the  same  outward 
superiority  with  rank  and  independence  in  the 
other.' 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Among  the  visiters  at  Stanley  Grove,  there 
was  a  ikmil^  of  ladies,  who,  though  not  parti, 
eularly  brilhant,  were  singularly  engaging,  from 
their  modesty,  gentleness,  and  good  sense* 
One  day  when  they  had  just  left  us,  Mr.  Stan. 
ley  obliged  me  witn  the  following  little  relatioa: 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  LnciUa  only  being  present 

'Lady  Aston  has  been  a  widow  almost  seven 
years.  On  the  death  of  Sir  George,  she  retired 
mto  this  neighbourhood  with  her  daughters,  the- 
eldest  of  whom  is  about  the  age  of  Lucilla.  She 
herself  had  a  pious  but  a  very  narrow  education. 
Her  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
augmented  her  natural  love  of  retirement,  which 
■he  cultivated,  not4o  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment, but  to  indulgence  of  melancholy.  Soon 
after  she  settled  here,  we  heard  how  much  good 
she  did,  and  in  how  exemplary  a  manner  she 
lived,  before  we  saw  her.  She  was  not  very 
easy  of  access  even  to  us ;  and  after  we  had 
made  our  way  to  her,  we  were  the  only  visiters 
sbo  admitted  for  a  long  time.  We  soon  learnt  < 
to  admire  her  deadness  to  the  world,  and  her  un> 
afiected  humility.  Our  esteem  for  her  increased 
with  our  closer  intercourse,  which,  however, 
enabled  us  also  to  observe  some  considerable 
mistakes  in  her  judgment,  especially  in  the 
mode  in  which  she  was  training  up  her  daugh- 
ters.— ^These  errors  we  regretted,  and  with  all 
possible  tenderness  ventured  to  point  out  to  her. 
The  girls  were  the  prettiest  demure  little  nuns 
jrou  ever  saw,  mute  and  timid,  cheerless  and 
mactive,  but  kind,  good  and  gpntle. 

'Their  pious  mother,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
foarful  and  doubting  mind,  had  had  this  pensive 
turn  increased  by  several  early  domestic  losses, 
which,  efcn  previous  to  Sir  George's  death,  had 
contributed  to  fix  something  of  a  too  tender  and 
hopeless  melancholy  on  her  whole  character. 
There  are  two  refuges  for  the  afflicted;  two 
diametrically  opposite  ways  of  getting  out  of 
sorrow — religion  and  the  world.  Lady  Aston 
had  wisely  diosen  the  former.  But  her  scru- 
pulous spirit  had  made  the  narrow  way  narrower 
than  religion  required.  She  read  the  scriptures 
diligently,  and  she  prayed  over  them  devoutly ; 
hut  she  had  no  judicious  friend  to  direct  her  in 
these  Important  studies.  As  your  Mrs.  Ranby 
attended  only  to  the  doctrines,  and  our  firiend 
Lady  Belfield  trusted  indefinitely  to^the  pro- 


mises,  so  poor  Lady  Aston's  brc^en  spirit  mm 
too  exclusively  carried  to  dwcU  on  the  tlireateo* 
ings ;  together  with  the  rigid  performance  of 
those  duties  which  she  earnesth  hoped  might 
enable  her  to  escape  them.  This  round  of 
duty,  of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  she  inva- 
riably performed  with  almost  the  sanctity  of 
an  Apostle,  but  with  a  little  too  much  of  the 
scrupulosity  of  an  ascetic  While  too  many  are 
rejoicing  with  unfounded  confidence  in  those 
animating  passages  of  scripture,  which  the 
tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrates  not  to  belong  to 
them,  she  trembled  at  those  denunciations  wmch 
she  could  not  fidrly  apply  to  herself.  And  the 
promises  from  which  she  might  have  derived 
reasonable  consolation,  she  overkwked  as  de- 
signed for  others. 

'  Her  piety,  though  sincere,  was  a  little  tinc- 
tured with  superstition.  If  any  petty  strictness 
was  omitted,  she  tormented  herself  with  cause- 
less remorse.  If  any  little  rule  was  bruken,  she 
repaired  the  foilnre  with  treble  diligence  the 
following  day ;  and  laboured  to  retrieve  her  per- 
plexed accounts  with  the  comfortless  anxiety  of 
a  person  who  is  working  out  a  heavy  debt  I 
endeavoured  to  convince  her,  that  an  inferior 
duty  which  dashed  with  one  of  a  higher  order 
might  be  safely  postponed  at  least,  if  not  priiitted. 

'  A  diary  has  been  found  useful  to  many  pious 
Christians,  as  a  record  of  their  sins,  and  of  their 
mercies.  But  this  poor  lady  spent  so  much  tfme 
in  weighing  the  ofi^ncee  of  one  day  against  those 
of  another,  that  before  the  scruple  was  settled, 
the  time  for  action  was  past  She  brought  her- 
self into  so  much  perplexity  by  readin|[  over 
this  journal  of  her  infirmities,  that  her  difficnl- 
tiee  were  augmented  •  by  the  very  means  she 
had  employed  to  remove  them ;  and  her  con- 
science wan  disturbed  by  the  method  she  had 
taken  to  quiet  it  This  plan,  however,  though 
distressing  to  a  troubled  mind,  is  wholesome  to 
one  of  a  contrary  cast 

'  My  family,  as  you  hsve  seen,  are  rather  exact 
in  the  distribution  of  Uieir  time,  but  we  do  not 
distress  ourselves  at  uiterruptions  which  are  un- 
avoidable :  but  her  arrangements  were  carried 
on  with  a  rigour  which  made  her  consider  the 
smallest  deviation  as  a  sin  that  required  severe 
repentance.    Her  a^s  were   expiations,  her 
selfdenial  penances.    She  was  rather  a  disciple 
of  the  mortified  Baptist,  than  of  the  merciful 
Redeemer.    Her  devotions  were  sincere,  but 
discouraging.    They  consisted  much  in  eon. 
trition,  but  little  in  praise;  much  in  sorrow 
for  sin,  but  little  in  hope  of  its  pardon.    She 
did  not  sufficiently  cast  her  care  and   confi- 
dence on  the  great  propitiation.    She  firmly 
believed  all  that  her  Saviour  had  done  and 
suffered,  but  she  had  not  the  comfort  of  prac- 
tically appropriating  the  sacrifice.    While  she 
was  painfully  working  out  her  salvation  with 
foar  ai^d  trembling,  she  indulged   the    most 
unfounded  apprehensions  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure.   At  Aston  Hall  the  Almighty  was  lite- 
rally foared,  but  he  was  not  glorified.    It  was 
the  obedience  of  a  slave,  not  the  reverential  af- 
foction  of  a  child. 

'When  I  saw  her  denying  herself  and  her 
daughters  the  most  innocent  enioyments,  and 
sospeotingein  in  the  most  lawftu  indulgences. 
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I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  little  accepta. 
ble  uncommanded  antteritiee  and  arbitrary  im- 
poaitiona  were  to  the  God  of  mercies.  I  obaerred 
to  her,  that  the  world,  that  haman  life,  that  oar 
own  aina  and  weakneasea  found  oa  daily  and 
hourly  occaaiona  of  ezerciaine  patience  and  aelf- 
denial ;  that  life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great 
evila  or  heavy  triala,  but  that  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  petty  evils  and  amall  trials  is  the  or- 
dinary and  appointed  exercise  of  the  Christian 
praeea.  To  bear  with  the  failinga  of  those  about 
ns,  with  their  infirmities,  their  bad  judgment, 
their  iU-breeding,  their  perverse  tempers ;  to  en- 
dure neglect  where  we  ftel  we  have  deserved 
attention,  and  ingratitude  where  we  expected 
thanka ;  to  bear  with  the  company  of  disagree, 
able  people,  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  onr 
way,  and  whom  He  has  perhaps  provided  on 
purpose  for  the  trial  of  our  virtue :  these  are  the 
best  exercises ;  and  the  better,  because  not  cho- 
■en  by  ourselvei.  To  bear  with  vexations  in 
boainesa,  with  disappointments  in  our  expecta- 
tiona,  with  interruptions  of  our  retirement,  with 
ibUy,  intrusion,  disturbance,  in  short,  with  what- 
ever opposes  our  will  and  contradicta  our  hu- 
mour ;  thia  habitual  aoquieaoenoe  appeara  to  be 
more  pf  the  eeaence  of  self  denial  than  any  little 
rifloura  or  inflictions  of  our  own  imposing. 
Theae  constant,  inevitable,  but  infbrior  evils, 
properly  improved,  furnish  a  good  moral  dis- 
oipftie,  and  might  well,  in  the  daya  of  ignorance, 
have  superseded  pilgrimage  and  penance.  It 
has  this  advantage  too  over  the  other,  that  it 
sweetens  the  temper  and  promotes  humility, 
while  the  former  gives  rigidness  instead  of 
strength,  and  inflexibility  instead  of  firmness. 

'  I  have  often  thought,*  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan- 
ley made  a  pause,  *  that  we  are  apt  to  mistake 
our  vocation  by  looking  out  of  the  way  for  oc- 
eaaions  to  exercise  great  and  rare  virtues,  and 
bjr  stepping  over  thoee  ordinary  ones  which  lie 
directly  in  the  road  before  ua.  When  we  read, 
we  fancy  we  could  be  martyrs,  and  when  we 
oome  to  act,  we  cannot  bear  even  a  provoking 
word.* 

Miaa  Stanley  looked  pleased  at  ray  remark, 
and  in  a  modest  tone  observed,  that  *  in  no  one 
Instance  did  we  deceive  ourselves  more  than  in 
fancying  we  could  do  gresfc  things  well,  which 
we  were  never  likely  to  be  called  to  do  at  all ; 
while,  if  we  were  honest,  we  could  not  avoid 
owning  how  negligently  we  neribrmed  %ur  own 
little  appointed  duties,  and  now  aedoloualy  we 
avoided  the  petty  inconveniences  which  these 
duties  involved.' 

*By  kindness,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *we 
gradually  gained  Lady  Aston's  confidence,  and 
of  that  conBdence  we  have  availed  ourselves  to 

Sive  something  of  a  new  face  to  the  family.  Her 
aughters,  good  as  they  were  dutiful,  by  living 
in  a  solitude  unenlivened  by  books,  and  unva- 
ried  by  improving  company,  had  acquired  a. 
manner  rather  resembling  fearfulness  than  deli- 
cacy.  Religious  they  were,  but  they  had  con- 
tracted gloomy  views  of  religion.  Ijiey  consi- 
dered  it  as  something  that  must  be  endured  in 
order  to  avoid  punishment,  rather  than  as  a 
principle  of  peace,  and  trust,  and  comfort ;  as  a 
taak  to  be  gone  through,  rather  than  as  a  privi- 
lege to  be  enjoyed.   They  were  tempted  to  coo- 


aider  the  Almighty  as  a  hard  roaster,  ^om 
however  they  were  resolved  to  serve,  rather  than 
as  a  graeious  father,  who  was  not  only  loving, 
but  love  in  the  abstract. — Their  mother  was 
afraid  to  encourage  a  cheerful  look,  lest  it  might 
lead  to  levity ;  or  a  sprightly  (bought  for  fear  it 
might  have  a  wrong  tendency.  She  ^rgot,  or 
rather  she  did  not  know,  that  young  women 
were  not  formed  for  contemplative  life.  She  for 
got  that  in  all  our  plans  and  operations  we  should 
still  bear  in  miiid  that  there  are  two  worlds.  As 
it  is  the  fiiuit  of  too  many  to  leave  the  next  out 
of  their  calculation,  it  was  the  error  of  Lady 
Aston,  in  forming  the  minds  of  her  children,  to 
leave  out  tki$.  She  justly  considered  heaven  as 
tlieir  great  aim  and  end ;  but  neglected  to  qua- 
lify them  for  the  present  temporal  life,  on  the 
due  use  and  employment  of  which  so  obviously 
depends  the  happiness  of  that  which  is  eternal. 

*  Her  charities  were  very  extensive,  btit  of 
these  charities  her  sweet  daughters  were  not 
made  the  active  dispensers,  because  an  old  ser- 
vant, who  governed  not  only  the  family,  but  her 
lady  also,  chose  that  office  herself.  Thus  the 
bounty  being  made  to  flow  in  partial  channels, 
titt  woman's  relations  and  favourites  almost 
entirely  engroesing  it,  it  did  little  comparative 
good. 

*  With  fair  understandings  the  Miss  Astons 
had  acquired  very  little  knowledge :  their  mo- 
ther'a  scrupulous  mind  found  something  dan- 
gerous in  every  author,  who  did  not  professedly 
write  on  religious  subjects.  If  there  were  one 
exceptionable  page  in  a  book,  otherwise  valua- 
ble, instead  of  suppressing  the  page,  she  sup- 
pressed the  book.  And  indeed,  my  dear  Charlea, 
grieved  am  I  to  think  how  few  authors  of  the 
more  entertaining  kind  we  can  consider  as  per- 
fectly pure,  and  put  without  caution,  restriction, 
or  mutilation  into  the  hands  of  our  daughters. 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  they  will  not 
always  have  their  parents  for  tasters,  and  as 
they  will  every  where,  even  in  the  most  select 
libraries,  meet  with^  these  mixed  works,  in 
which,  though  there  is  much  to  admire,  yet 
there  is  something  to  expunge,  it  is  the  safest 
way  to  accustom  them  early  to  hear  read  the 
most  unexceptionable  parts  of  these  books.  Read 
them  yourself  to  them  without  any  air  of  mys- 
tery ;  tell  them  that  what  votf  omit  ia  not  worth 
reading,  and  then  the  omissions  will  not  excite 
but  stifle  curiosity.  The  books  to  which  I  al- 
Idde  are  those  wlttre  the  principle  is  sound  and 
the  tendency  blameless,  and  where  the  few  faults 
consist  rather  in  coarseness  than  in  corruption. 

*  But  to  return ;  she  fancied  that  tiiese  inex« 
perienced  creator^  who  have  never  tried  the 
world,  and  whose  young  imaginations  had  per- 
haps painted  it  in  all  the  brilliant  colours  with 
which  erring  fancy  gilds  the  scenes  it  has  never 
beheld,  and  the  pleasure  it  has  never  tried,  could 
renounce  it  as  completely  as  herself,  who  had 
exhausted  what  it  has  to  give  and  was  weary  of 
it  She  thought  they  could  live  contentedly  in 
their  closets,  without  considering  that  she  had 
neglected  to  fbrnish  their  minds  with  that  know- 
ledge which  may  make  the  closet  a  plaee  of  en- 
jovment,  by  supplying  the  intervals  of  devotional 
with  entertaining  reiuling. 

*  We  carried  Lucilla  and  Phcebe  to  visit  them : 
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I  believe  ihe  wu  a  little  ofraid  of  their  g«y 
ooantenincee.  I  talked  to  her  of  the  necessity 
of  literature  to  inform  her  dangrhters,  and  of 
pleasures  to  enliven  them.  The  term  pleasure 
alarmed  her  still  more  than  that  of  literatare. 
*  What  pleasures  were  allowed  to  religioun  peo. 
pie  7  She  would  make  her  daoj^hters  as  happy 
as  she  dared  without  offending  her  Maker.*  I 
quoted  the  devout  but  liberal  Hooker,  who  ex- 
horts us  not  to  regard  the  Almighty  as  a  captious 
sophist,  but  as  a  merciful  Father. 

*  During  this  conversation,  we  were  sitting 
under  the  fine  spreading  oak  on  my  lawn  in 
front  of  that  rich  bank  of  flowers  which  you  so 
much  admire.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the 
end  of  June ;  the  setting  sun  was  all  mild  ra- 
diance,  t!ie  slcy  all  azure,  the  air  all  fragrance. 
•—The  birds  were  in  full  song.  The  children, 
sitting  on  the  grass  before  us,  were  weaving 
chaplets  of  wild  flowers. 

It  looked  like  nature  in  tbe  world's  first  spring. 

*  My  heart  was  touched  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. '  Look,  Madam,*  said  I,  *  at  the  bountiful 
provision  which  a  beneficent  Father  makes,  not 
only  for  the  necessities,  but  for  the  pleasures  of 
bu  children ; 


-not  content 


Witb  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  naan. 
Be  makes 'all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye. 
And  music  to  ills  ear. 

*  These  flowers  are  of  so  little  apparent  use, 
that  it  might  be  thought  profuseness  in  any 
economy  short  of  tbit  which  is  divine,  to  gratify 
us  at  once  with  such  forms,  and  such  hues,  and 
each  fragrance.  It  is  a  gratification  not  neces- 
■ary,  yet  exquisite,  which  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  pleasures  of  sense  and  intellect,  and 
in  a  measure  partakes  of  both.  It  elevates  while 
it  ezhilirates,  and  lif\s  the  soul  from  the  gifl  to 
the  giver.  God  hss  not  lefl  his  goodness  to  be 
inferred  from  abstract  speculation,  from  the  con- 
clusions of  reason,  from  deduction  and  argu- 
ment ;  we  noi  only  collect  it  from  observation, 
but  we  have  palpable  evidences  of  bis  bounty, 
we  fbel  it  with  our  senses.  Were  God  a  hard 
master,  might  he  not  withhold  these  superflui- 
ties of  goodness?  Do  you  think  he  makes  such 
rich  provision  for  us,  that  we  shobld  shut  our 
eyes  and  close  our  ears  to  them  7  Does  he  pre- 
sent  such  gifts  with  one  hand,  an^  hold  in  the 
other  a  stern  interdict  of  *  to^h  not,  taste  nft, 
handle  notT*  Andean  you  believe  he  is  less 
munificent  in  the  economy  of  grace,  than  in  that 
of  nature  7  Do  you  imagine  that  he  provides 
such  abundant  supplies  for  our  appetites  and 
•enses  here,  without  providing  more  substantial 
pteasnres  for  our  future  enjoyment  ?  Is  not  what 
we  see  a  prelude  to  what  we  hope  for,  a  pledge 
of  what  we  may  expect  7  A  specimen  of  larger, 
higher,  richer  bounty,  an  encouraging  cluster 
fit>m  the  land  of  promise  7  If  from  his  works 
we  turn  to  his  word,  we  shall  find  the  same  in- 
exhaustible goodness  exercised  to  still  nobler 
porposee.  Must  we  not  hope  then,  even  by 
anaJoffy,  that  he  has  in  store  blessings  exalted 
in  their  nature,  and  eternal  in  their  duration,  for 
all  those  who  love  and  serve  him  in  tiie  Gospel 
of  hie  Sod  7* 


•We  now  got  on  fast  She  was  delighted 
with  my  wife,  and  grew  less  and  less  afraid  of 
my  girls.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  shonld 
have  made  a  quicker  progress  in  gaining  her 
confidence  if  we  had  looked  less  happy.  I  sug- 
gested to  her  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  tone  of 
her  daughters*  piety,  to  make  their  habits  less 
monastic,  their  tempers  more  cheerful,  their 
virtues  more  active  ;  to  render  their  lives  more 
useful,  by  making  them  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  her  charity  ;  to  take  them  out  of  them- 
selves, and  teach  them  to  compare  their  facti- 
tious distresses  with  real  substantial  misery, 
and  to  make  them  feel  grateful  for  the  power 
and  the  privilege  of  relieving  it 

'  As  Dr.  Barlow  has  two  parishes  which  join, 
and  we  had  pre-oocupied  the  ground  in  our  own, 
I  advised  them  to  found  a  school  in  the  next, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  a  friendly 
society  fbr  the  aged  of  their  own  sex.  We  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  be  themselves  not  the  nominal 
but  the  active  patronesses ;  to  take  the  measure 
of  all  the  wants  and  all  the  merit  of  tbeir  im- 
mediate  neighbourhood ;  to  do  every  thing  un- 
der the  advice  and  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bar- 
low, and  to  make  him  their  ^guide,  philoeopher, 
and  friend.*  By  adopting  this  plan,  they  now 
see  the  poverty  of  which  they  only  used  to  hear, 
and  know  personally  the  dependants  whom  they 
protect 

*Dr.  Barlow  took  infinite  pains  to  correct 
Lady  Aston*s  views  of  religion,  *  Let  your  no- 
tions of  God*  said  he,  *  be  rounded,  not  on  year 
own  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  visionary  ima- 
ginations, but  what  is  revealed  in  his  word,  else 
the  very  intenseness  of  your  feelings,  the  very 
sincerity  of  your  devotion,  may  betray  you  into 
enthusiasm,  into  error,  into  superstition,  into 
despair.  Spiritual  notione  which  are  not  ground- 
ed on  scriptural  truth,  and  directed  and  guarded 
by  a  close  adherence  to  it,  mislead  tender  hearts 
and  warm  imaginations.  But  while  you  rest 
on  the  sure  unperverted  foundation  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  pray  fbr  his  Spirit  to  assist  yon  in 
the  use  of  his  word,  you  will  have  little  cause  to 
dread  that  you  shall  fear  him  too  much,  or 
serve  him  too  well.  I  earnestly  exhort  you,* 
continued  he,  *  not  to  take  the  measure  of  your 
spiritual  state  from  •circumstances  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  Be  not  dismayed  at  an 
incidental  depression  which  may  depend  on  the 
state  of  your  health,  or  yonr  spirits,  or  your  af- 
fairs. Look  not  for  sensible  communications. 
Do  not  consider  rapturous  feelings  as  any  crite. 
rion  of  the  favour  of  your- 'Maker,  nor  the  ab- 
sence of  them  as  any  indication  of  his  displea- 
sure.  An  increasing  desire  to  know  him  more, 
and  serve  him  better ;  an  increasing  desire  to 
do,  and  to  suffer  his  whole  will ;  a  growing  re- 
signation to  his  providential  dispensations,  is  a 
much  surer,  a  much  more  unequivocal  test.* 

*  I  next,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  carried  our 
worthy  curate,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  visit  her,  and 
proposed  that  she  should  engage  him  to  spend  a 
few  hours  every  week  with  the  young  ladies.  I 
recommended  that  after  ho  had  read  with  them 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  of  which  he  would  give 
them  a  sound  and  plain  exposition,  he  should 
convince  them  he  had  not  the  worse  taste  for 
being  religious,  by   reading  with  tliem  some 
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books  of  general  inftraction,  faiitory,  traTels, 
and  polite  Uterature.  This  would  imbue  their 
nunds  with  oaefal  knowledge,  form  their  taste, 
and  fill  np  profitably  and  pleasantly  that  time 
which  now  lay  heavy. on  their  hands;  and, 
without  intrenching  on  any  of  their  duties, 
would  qualify  them  to  discharge  them  more 
cheerfally. 

*  I  next  suggested  that  they  should  study  gar- 
dening; and  that  they  should  put  themselves 
under  the  tuition  of  Lucilla,  wbo  is  l)eoome  the 
little  Repton  of  the  valley.  To  add  to  the  inter- 
est,  I  requested  that  a  fresh  piece  of  ground 
might  be  siven  them,  that  they  might  not  only 
exercise  their  taste,  but  be  animated  with  see- 
ing the  complete  effect  of  their  own  exertions ; 
as  a  creatioif  of  their  own  would  be  likely  to 
afford  them  more  amusement,  than  improving 
en  the  labours  of  another. 

'I  had  soon  the  gratification  of* seeing  my 
little  Carmelites^  who  used  when  they  walked 
in  the  garden,  to  look  as  if  they  came  to  dig  a 
daily  portion  of  their  own  graves,  now  enjoying 
it,  embellishing  it,  and  delighted  by  watching 
its  progress ;  and  their  excellent  mother,  who, 
like  Spenser*s  Despair,  ued  to  ](|pk  'as  if  she 
never  dined,'  now  enjoying  the  company  of  her 
Mlect  friends.  The  mother  is  become  almost 
cheerful  and  the  daughters  almost  gay.  Their 
dormant  fkculties  are  awakened.  Time  is  no 
fengsr  a  burden,  but  a  blessing :  the  day  is  too 
short  for  their  dnties,  which  are  performed  with 
alacrity  since  they  have  been  converted  into 
pleasures.  You  will  believe  I  did  not  hazard  all 
these  terrible  innovations  as  rapidly  as  I  recount 
them,  but  gradually,  as  they  were  able  to 
bear  it. 

*  This  happy  change  in  themselves  has  had 
the  happiest  consequences.  Their  friends  had 
conceived  the  strongest  prejudices  against  reli- 
gion, from  the  gloomy  garb  in  which*  they  had 
seen  it  arrayed  at  Aston  Hall.  The  uncle,  who 
was  also  the  guardian,  had  threatened  to  remove 
the  girls  before  they  were  quite  moped  to  death ; 
the  young  baronet  was  ■  actually  ibrbidden  to 
come  home  at  the  holidays;  but  now  the  uncle 
is  quite  reconciled  to  tAem,  and  almost  to  relu 
gion.  He  has  resumed  his  fondness  for  the 
daughters  ;  and  their  brother,  a  fine  youth  at 
Cambridge,  is  happy  in  spending  his  vacations 
with  his  family,  to  whom  he  is  become  tenderly 
attached.  He  has  had  his  own  principles  and 
character  much  raised  by  the  conversation  and 
example  of  Dr.  Barlow,  who  contrives  to  be  at 
Aston  Hall  as  much  as  possible  when  Sir  George 
is  there.  He  is  daily  expected  to  make  his  mo- 
ther a  visit,  when  I  shall  recommend  him  to 
your  particular  notice  and  acquaintance.* 

Lucilla^  blushing,  said,  she  thought  her  father 
had  too  exclusively  recommended  the  brother  to 
my  friendship ;  she  would  venture  to  say  the 
n9ter§  were  equally  worthy  of  my  regard,  add- 
ing, in  an  affectionate  tone,  *  they  are  every 
thing  that  is  amiable  and  kind.  The  more  you 
know  them.  Sir,  the  more  you  will  admire  them ; 
for  their  good  qualities  are  kept  back,  by  the 
best  quality  of  all,  their  modesty.*  This  candid 
and  liberal  praise  did  not  sink  the  fair  eulogist 
herself  in  my  esteem. 

29» 


CHAP.  XVII. 

I  HAD  now  been  near  three  weeks  at  the 
Grove.  Ever  since  my  arrival  I  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  pouring  out  my  heart  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley,  with  grateful  afiection  and  filial 
confidence.  I  still  continued  to  do  it  on  all  sub- 
jects except  one. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Lucilla,  the  more  difficult 
I  found  it  to  resist  her  numberless  attractions. 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  either  prudence 
or  duty  demanded  that  I  should  guard  my  heart 
against  such  a  combination  of  amiable  virtues 
and  gentle  graces :  virtues  and  graces,  which^ 
as  I  observed  before,  my  mind  had  long  been 
combining  as  a  delightful  idea,  and  which  I  now 
saw  'realized  in  a  form  more  engaging  than 
even  my  own  imagination  had  dowed  itself  to 
picture.  S 

I  did  not  feel  courage  sufficient  to  risk  the 
happiness  I  actually  enjoyed,  by  aspiring  too 
suddenly  to  a  happiness  more  perfoct  I  dared 
not  yet  avow  to  the  parents,  or  the  daughter, 
feelings,  which  my  fears  told  me,  might  possibly 
be  discouraged,  and  which,  if  discouraged,  would 
at  onoe  dash  to  the  ground  a  fabric  of  felicity 
that  my  heart,  not  my  fancy,  bad  erected,  and 
which  my  taste,  my  judgment,  and  my  princi- 
ples equally  approved,  and  delighted  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  great  critic  of  antiquity,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  drama,  observes  that  tlie  introduction  of 
a  new  person  is  of  the  next  importance  to  a  new 
incident  Whether  the  introduction  of  two  in- 
terlocutors is  equal  in  importance  to  two  inci- 
dents,  Aristotle  has  forgotten  to  establish.  This 
dramatic  rule  was  illustrated  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield,  who,  though  not 
new  to  the  reader  or  the  writer,  were  new  at 
Stanley  Grove. 

The  early'friendship  of  the  two  gentlemen  had 
suffered  little  diminution  from  a&nce,  though 
their  intercourse  had  been  much  interrupted ; 
Sir  John,  who  was  a  few  years  younger  than  his 
friend,  since  his  marria^,  having  lived  as  en- 
tirely in  the  town,  as  Mr.  Stanley  had  done  in 
the  country.  Mrs.  Stanley  had  indeed  seen 
Lady  Belfield  a  fow  times  in  Cavendish  Square, 
but  her  ladyship  had  never  before  been  mtro- 
duced  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Grove. 

The  guests  were  received  with  cordial  affec- 
tion, and  easily  fell  into  the  family  habits,  which 
they  did  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  from  the  ob- 
servation of  which  they  hoped  to  improve  their 
own.  They  were  charmed  with  the  interesting 
variety  of  characters  in  the  lovely  young 
family,  who  in  return  were  delighted  with  the 
politeness,  kindness,  and  cheerfulness  of  their 
father*s  guests. 

Shall  I  avow  my  own  meanness  ?  Cordially 
as  I  loved  the  Belnelds,  I  am  afraid  I  saw  them 
arrive  with  a  slight  tincture  of  jealousy.  They 
would,  I  thought,  by  enlarging  the  family  circle, 
throw  me  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  being 
whom  I  wished  to  contemplate  nearly.  They 
woald,  by  dividing  her  attention,  diminish  my 
proportion.  I  had  been  hitherto  the  sole  guest, 
I  was  now  to  be  one  of  several.  This  was  the 
first  discovery  I  made  that  love  is  a  narrower 
of  the  heart    I  tried  to  subdue  the  ungenerous 
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feetinjf,  and  to  meet  my  valuftble  fHendf  with  a 
warmth  adequate  to  that  which  they  bo  kindly 
mandated.  I  foond  that  a  wroiur  feeling  at 
which  one  has  virtae  enough  left  to  blnBh,  is  sel- 
dom lasting,  and  shame  soon  expelled  it 

The  first  day  was  passed  in  mutual  inquiries 
and  mutual  communications.  Lady  Belfield  told 
me  that  the  amiable  Fanny,  after  haying  wept 
oyer  the  graye  of  her  mother,  was  remoyed  to 
the  house  of  the  beneydent  clergyman,  who  bad 
kindly  promised  her  an  asylum,  till  Lady  Bel- 
field's  return  to  town,  when  it  was  intended  she 
should  be  receiyed  into  her  family  >  that  worthy 
man  and  hit  wife  haying  taken  on  themselves  a 
full  respomAhility  for  her  character  and  disposi- 
tSon,  and  generously  promised  that  they  would 
exert  themselyes  to  adyance  her  progress  in 
knowledge  duiii^f  the  interval.  Lady  Belfield 
added  that  every  inquiry  respecting  Fanny, 
whom  we  must  now  call  Miss  Stokes,  had  been 
attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  result,  her 
piinciples  being  as  unquestionable  as  her  ta- 
lents.. 

After  dinner  I  observed  that  whenever  the 
door  opened.  Lady  Belfield*s  eye  vras  always 
turned  towards  it,  in  expectation  of  Seeing  the 
children.  Her  affeetionate  heart  felt  disappoint- 
ed on  finding  that  they  did  not  appear,  and  she 
oould  not  fi>rbear  whispering  me,  who  sat  next 
her,  *that  she  was  afraid  the  piety  of  our  good 
firiands  was  a  little  tinctured  with  severity.  For 
her  part  she  saw  no  reason  why  religion  should 
dimmish  one's  affection  for  ene*s  children,  and 
rob  them  of  their  innocent  pleasures.'  I  assured 
her  ffravely  I  thought  so  too ;  but  forbore  telling 
her  now  totally  inapposite  her  applicalion  was 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley.  She  seemed  glad  to 
find  me  of  her  opinion,  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
seeing  the  *  littk  melancholy  recluses,*  as  she 
called  them,  *  unless,'  she  said,  laughing,  *  she 
might  be  permitted  to  look  at  then  through  the 
grate  of  their  cella'  I  smiled,  but  did  not  un- 
deceive her,  and  afiected  to  join  in  her  compas. 
sion.  When  we  went  to  attend  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing  room,  I  Wks  delighted  to  find  Lady 
Belfield  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  the  whole  gay 
groupe  at  play  round  her.  A  blush  mixed  it- 
eelf  with  her  good  natured  smile,  as  we  inter- 
changed a  significant  look.  She  was  question, 
ing  one  of  the  elder  ones,  while  the  youngest 
sat  on  her  lap  singing.  Sir  John  entered,  with 
that  kindness  and  good  humour  so  natural  to 
him,  into  the  sports  of  the  others,  who,  though 
wild  with  health  and  spirits,  were  always  gentle 
and  docile.  He  had  a  thousand  pleasant  things 
to  entertain  them  with.  He  too,  it  seems,  had 
not  been  without  his  misgivings. 

*  Are  not  these  poor  miserable  recluses  7' 
whispered  I  maliciously  to  her  Ladyship ;  *  and 
are  not  these  rueful  looks  proof  positive  that  re. 
ligion  diminishes  our  affection  for  our  children  7 
and  is  it  not  abridging  their  innocent  pleasures, 
to  give  them  their  full  range  in  a  fresh  airy 
apartment,  instead  of  cramming  them  into  an 
eatMig  room,  of  which  the  air  is  made  almost 
fintid  by  the  fames  of  the  dinner  and  a  crowded 
table  7  and  is  it  not  better  that  they  should  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  the  company,  though  the  mis- 
chief they  do  is  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  libcHT^  r    *  I  nwke  my  amende^  said  she, 


*  I  never  will  be  sofiirwurd  anin  toeupaet  pie- 
ty of  ill  nature.'  *So  far  fro^  it,  Caroline,' 
said  sir  John,  *  that  we  will  adopt  the  practioe 
we  were  so  forward  to  Uame ;  and  I  shall  not  do 
it,'  said  he,  *  more  firom  regard  to  the  company, 
than  to  the  children,  who  I  am  sure  will  be 
gainers  in  point  of  enjoyment ;  liberty  I  per- 
ceive is  to  them  positive  pleasure,  and  paramount 
to  any  which  our  fiJae  epicoriam  can  contrive 
fi>r  them.' 

*  Well,  Charles,'  said  Sir  John,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me  alone,  *  now  tell  us  about  this  Lucilia, 
this  paragdi,  this  nonpariel  of  Dr.  Barlow's. 
Tell  me  what  is  she  7  or  rather  what  is  she  not  V 

'  First,'  replied  I,-*  I  will,  as  yoo  desire,  de- 
fme  her  by  negatives — she  m  n§t  m,  professed 
beauty,  she  is  net  a  professed  genius,  she  ia  not 
a  professed  philosopher,  she  is  nol  a  professed 
wit,  she  is  not  a  professed  any  thing ;  and,  I 
thank  my  stars,  she  is  nol  an  artist !'  *  Bravo, 
Charles ;  now  as  to  what  she  is  !'  '  She  is,'  re- 
plied I,  *  from  nature— «  woman,  gentle,  feeling, 
animated,  modest  She  is,  by  education,  ele- 
gant, informed,  enlightened.  She  is,  from  reli- 
gion, pious,  humble,  candid,  charitable.' 

*  What  a  rgfreshment  will  it  be,'  said  sir  John, 

*  to  see  a  girlof  fine  sense,  more  cultivated  than 
accomplished,— the  creature,  not  of  fiddlers  and 
dancing  masters,  but  of  nature,  of  books,  and  of 
good  company !  If  there  is  the  same  mixture 
of  spirit  and  delicacy  in  her  character,  that  there 
is  of  softness  and  animation  in  her  countenance, 
she  is  a  dangerous  girl,  Charles.' 

*  She  certainly  does,'  said  I,  *  possess  the  es- 
sential  charm  of  beauty  where  it  exists ;  and  the 
most  efiectual  substitute  for  it,  where  it  does 
not ;  the  power  of  prepossessing  the  beholder, 
by  her  look  and  manner,  in  favour  of  her  under- 
standing and  temper*' 

This  prepossession,  I  afterwards  feund  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  her  own  share  in  the  conver- 
sation, bdt  by  its  effect  on  myself;  I  always  feel 
that  our  intercourse  unfolds  not  only  her  powers 
but  my  own.  In  conversing  with  such  a  woman, 
I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  I  have  more  understand, 
ing,  because  her  animating  presence  brings  it 
more  into  exercise. 

Afler  breakfast,  next  day,  the  conversation 
happened  to  torn  on  the  indispensable  impor 
tance  of  unbounded  confidence  to  the  happiness 
of  married  persons.  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  his 
regret,  that  though  it  was  one  of  the  grand  in 
gredients  of  domestic  cumfert,  yet  it  was  some- 
times unavoidably  prevented  by  an  unhappy  in- 
equality of  mind  between  the  parties,  by  vio^ 
lence,  or  imprudenoe,  or  imbecility  on  one  side, 
which  almost  compelled  the  other  to  a  degree  of 
reserve,  as  incompatible  with  the  design  of  the 
union,  as  with  the  frankness  of  the  individual. 

'  We  have  had  an  instance  among  our  owH 
friends,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  of  this  evil  being 
produced,  not  by  any  of  the  faults  to  which  you 
have  adverted,  but  by  an  excess  of  misapplied 
sensibility,  in  two  persons  of  near  equality  arte 
merit,  and  in  both  of  whom  the  utmost  purity 
of  mind,  and  exactness  of  conduct,  rendered  all 
concealment  superfluous.  Our  worthy  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  married  from  motives 
of  affection,  and  with  an  high  opinion  of  each 
other's  merit,  which  their  long  and  intimate 
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oonmeCioii  ha«  rather  oantribnted  to  exalt  than 
to  lower ;  and  yet,  now  at  the  end  of  seven 

?earfl,  they  are  only  be^noing'  to  be  happy. 
*hey  contriTed  to  make  each  tAh&r  as  comfor- 
table b^  an  excess  of  tenderness,  as  eome  mar- 
ried pairs  are  rendered  by  want  of  it.  A  mis- 
taken  sensibility  has  intrenched  not  only  on 
their  comibrt,  but  on  their  sincerity.  Their  re- 
solution never  to  give  each  other  pain,  has  led 
them  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  con- 
cealment They  are  neither  of  them  remark- 
ablv  healthy,  and  to  hide  from  each  other  every 
litUe  indisposition,  has  kept  up  t  continual 
vigilance  to  conceal  illness  on  the  one  part,  and 
to  detect  it  on  the  other,  till  it  became  a  trial  of 
skill.which  ooald  make  the  other  most  unhappy ; 
each  suffering  much  more  by  suspicion  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  than  they  could 
have  done  by  the  acknowledgment  of  slight 
complaints,  when  they  actually  existed. 

'  This  valuable  pair,  after  seven  years  appren- 
tieeehip  to  a  potty  martyrdom,  have  at  last  found 
out,  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  inevitable 
ills  of  life  cheerfully  and  in  concert,  and  to  com- 
fort each  other  under  them  cordially,  than  alter- 
nately to  sufier  and  inflict  the  pain  of  perpetual 
disingenuousness.  They  have  at  last  discover- 
ed k^t  uninterrupted  prosperity  is  not  the  lot 
of  man.— ESach  is  happier  now  with  knowing 
that  the  other  is  sometimes  sick,  than  they  used 
to  be  with  suspecting  they  were  always  sa 
The  physician  is  now  no  longer  secretly  sent 
for  to  one,  when  the  other  is  known  to  be  fVom 
home.  The  apotiieeary  is  at  last  allowed  to 
walk  boldly  up  the  public  stair-oase,  fearless  of 
detection. 

*  These  amiable  persons  have  at  length  at- 
tained all  that  was  wanting  to  their  felicity,  that 
of  each  believing  the  other  to  be  well,  when  they 
mty  they  are  so.  The^  have  found  out  that  un- 
reserved communication  is  the  lawful  com- 
merce of  conjugal  aflfection,  and  that  all  con- 
cealment is  contraband.* 

*  Surely,*  said  I,  when  Sir  John  had  done 
speaking,  *  it  is  a  ialse  compliment  to  the  objects 
of  our  affection,  if^  for  the  sake  of  sparing  them 
a  transient  uneasiness,  we  rob  them  of  the  com- 
fort to  which  they  are  entitled,  of  miti^ting 
onr  suflforing  by  partaking  it  All  dissimula- 
tion  is  disloyalty  to  love.  Besides,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  introduction  to  wider  evils ;  and 
I  should  fear,  both  for  the  woman  I  loved  and 
for  myself,  that  if  once  we  allowed  ourselves 
concealment  in  one  point,  where  we  thought 
the  motive  excused  us,  we  m\ghi  learn  to  adopt 
it  in  others,  where  the  prinoi^e  was  more  evi- 
dently wrong.* 

*  Besides,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  argues  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  human  lifo,  to  set  out 
with  an  expectation  of  health  without  interrup- 
tion, and  of  happiness  without  alloy.  When 
young  persons  marry  with  the  foirest  prospects, 
they  should  never  forget  that  infirmity  is  inse- 
parably bound  np  wiSi  their  very  nature,  and 
that  in  bearing  one  another's  burthens,  they 
fblfil  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  onum.* 


CHAP.  xvin. 

Am  supptr,  when  oaly  tho  family  partyL 


were  present,  the  conversation  turned  on  tho 
unhappy  effects  of  misguided  passion.  Mrs. 
Stanley  lamented  that  novels,  with  a  very  fow 
admirable  exception8,.had  done  infinite  mischief 
by  so  completely  establishing  the  omnipotence 
of  love,  tiiat  the  young  reader  was  almost  sys- 
tematically taught  an  unresisting  submission  to 
a  feeling,  because  the  feeling  was  conunonly  re- 
presented as  irresistible. 

'Young  ladiei,'  said  Sir  John,  smiling,  •  in 
their  blind  submission  to  this  imaginary  omni- 
potencp,  are  apt  to  be  necessarians.  When  they 
jfall  in  love,  as  it  is  so  justly  called,  the^  then 
obey  their  fate ;  bql  in  their  stout  opposition  to 
prudence  and  duty,  they  most  mamlly  exert 
their  /res  will;  so  that  they  want  nothing  but 
the  knowledge  aUoUUet  of  the  miseries  attendant 
on  an  indiscreet  attachment,  completely  to  ex- 
emplify the  occupation  assigned  by  MUton  to  a 
class  of  beings  to  whom  it  would  not  be  gallant 
to  resemble  young  ladies.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  continued  to  assert,  that  lit 
placed  affection  only  became  invincible,  because 
its  supposed  invincibility  had  been  first  erected 
into  a  principle.  She  then  adverted  to  the 
power  of  religion  in  subduing  the  passions,  that 
of  love  among  the  rest. 

I  Tentured  to  ask  Locilla,  who  was  iitting 
next  me,  (a  happiness  which  by  some  means  or 
other,  I  ^enerall[)r  contrived  to  enjoy,)  what  were 
her  sentiments  on  this  point  7  With  a  little  con- 
fusion, she  said,  *  to  conquer  an  ill-placed  at- 
tachment, I  conceive  may  be  effected  by  mo- 
tives inferior  to  Religion.  Reason,  the  hum- 
bling conviction  of  having  made  an  unworthy 
choice,  for  I  will  not  resort  to  so  bad  a  motive  as 
pride,  may  easily  accomplish  it  But  to  con- 
quer a  well  founded  afiection,  a  justifiable  at- 
tachment, I  should  imagine,  requires  the  power- 
ful principle  of  Christian  piety ;  and  what  can- 
not that  effeci?*  She  stopped,  and  blushed^  an 
fearing  she  had  said  too  much. 

Lady  Belfield  observed,  that  she  believed  m 
virtuous  attachment  might  poesibly  be  subdued 
by  the  principle  Miss  Stanley  had  mentioned ; 
yet  she  doubted  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  reli- 
gion  itself,  to  enable  the  heart  to  conquer  aver- 
sion, much  less  to  establish  afiection  for  an  ob- 
ject for  whom  dislike  had  been  entertained. 

*  1  believe,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the  example  la 
rare,  and  the  exertion  difficult ;  but  that  which 
is  difficult  to  us,  is  not  impossible  to  Him  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  m  his  band.  And  I 
am  happy  to  resolve  Lady  Belfield*8  doubt  by  a 
case  in  point 

•  You  cannot.  Sir  John,  have  forgotten  our  old 
London  aqqualntanoe,  Carlton  7* — '  No,*  replied 
he,  *  nor  ean  I  ever  forget  what  I  have  since 
heard,  of  his  ungenerous  treatment  to  that  most 
amiable  woman,  his  wife.  I  suppose  he  has 
long  ago  broken  her  heart' 

*iron  know,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *they 
married  not  only  without  any  inclination  od 
either  side,  but  on  her  part,  with  something 
more  than  indifference,  with  a  preforence  for 
another  person.    She  married  through  an  im- 

C*'  it  obedience  to  her  mother's  will,  which  she 
never  in  any  instance  opposed :  /fe,  becanae 
his  fother  had  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if 
he  married  any  other  woman ;  for  as  they  were 
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dSstant  relations,  there  was  no  other  way  of 
eecuring  the  estate  in  the  family.' 

*  What  a  motive  for  a  union  so  sacred  and  so 
indissoluble  !*  exclaimed  I,  with  an  ardour  which 
raised  a  smile  in  the  whole  party.  I  asked  par- 
don (br  my  in  voluntary  interruption,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  proceeded. 

*  She  had  longf  entertained  a  partiality  for  a 
most  deserving^  young  clergyman,  much  her  in- 
ferior in  rank  and  fortune.  But  though  her 
high  sense  of  filial  duty  led  her  to  sacrifico  this 
innocent  inclination,  and  though  she  resolved 
never  to  see  him  again,  and  bad  even  prevailed 
on  him  to  quit  the  country  and  settle  in  a  dis- 
tant place,  yet  Carlton  was  ungenerous  and  in- 
consistent enough  to  be  jealous  of  her  without 
loving  her.  He  was  guilty  of  great  irregulari- 
ties,  while  Mrs.  Carlton  set  about  acquitting 
herself  of  the  duties  of  a  wife,  with  the  most 
meek  and  humble  patience,  burying  her  sor- 
rows in  her  own  bosom,  and  not  allowing  her- 
self even  the  consolation  of  complaining. 

*  Among  the  many  reasons  for  his  dislike,  her 
piety  was  the  principal.  He  said,  religion  was 
-of  no  use,  but  to  disqualify  people  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life ;  that  it  taught  them  to  make  a  merit 
of  de^sing  their  duties,  and  hating  their  re- 
lations ;  and  that  pride,  ill-humour,  opposition, 
and  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  the 
meat  and  drink  of  all  those  who  pretended  to 
religion. 

*  At  first  she  nearly  sunk  under  his  unkind- 
ness ;  her  health  declined,  and  her  spirits  failed. 
In  this  distress  she  applied  to  the  only  sure  re- 
fuge of  the  unhappy,  and  took  comfort  in  the 
consideration  that  her  trials  were  appointed  by 
a  merciful  Father  to  detach  her  f7om  a  world 
which  she  might  have  loved  too  fondly,  had  it 
not  been  thus  stripped  of  its  delights. 

*  When  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was  her  confiden- 
tial friend,  expressed  the  tenderest  sympathy  in 
her  sufferings,  she  meekly  replied,  *  Remember 
who  are  they  whose  robes  are  washed  white  in 
the  kingdom  of  glory,  it  is  they  who  eome  out  of 
great  tribulation,  I  endeavour  to  strengthen 
my  faith  with  a  view  of  what  the  best  Chris- 
tians have  suffered,  and  my  hopo  with  meditat- 
ing oaiihe  shortness  of  all  suffering.  I  will 
cx>nfess  my  weakness,*  added  she :  *  of  the  va- 
rious  motives  to  patience  under  all  the  ills  of 
life,  which  the  Bible  presents,  though  my  rea- 
son  and  religion  acknowledges  them  all,  there 
is  not  <me  that  comes  home  so  powerfully  to  my 
feeliiigs  as  this, — the  time  t«  sAorf.* 

*  Another  time  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  had  heard 
of  some  recent  irregularities  of  Carlton,  called 
vpoQ  her,  and  lamented  the  solitude  to  which 
«he  was  oflen  left  for  days  together,  advised  her 
Id  have  a  female  friend  in  her  house,  that  her 
mind  might  not  be  left  to  prey  upon  itself  by 
living  so  much  alone.  She  thanked  her  for  the 
kind  suggestion,  but  said  she  felt  it  was  wiser 
and  better  not  to  have  a  confidential  friend  al- 
ways at  hand,  *  for  of  what  subject  should  ^e 
talk,'  said  she,  *  but  of  my  husband's  faults  ? 
Ought  I  to  allow  myself  in  such  a  practice  7  It 
would  lead  me  to  indulge  a  habit  of  complaint 
which  I  am  labouring  to  subdue.  The  compas- 
sion of  my  friend  would  only  sharpen  my  feel- 
ingi  which  I  with  t*  blunt    Giving  vent  to  a 


fiame  only  makes  it  rage  the  more ;  if  snppi 
ing  cannot  subdue  it,  at  least  the  consciousn 
that  I  am  doing  my  duty  will  enable  me  to  sup- 
port it.  When  we  feel,'  added  she,  '  that  we 
are  doing  wrong,  the  opening  of  our  heart,  may 
strengthen  our  virtue  ;  but  when  we  are  suffer* 
ing  wrong,  the  mind  demands  another  sort  of 
strength  ;  it  wants  higher  8Ui>port  than  friead- 
ship  has  to  impart  It  pours  out  its  sorrows  in 
prayer  with  fuller  coiiTidence,  knowing  that  he 
who  sees  can  sustain ;  that  he  who  hears  will 
recompense ;  that  he  will  judge,  not  our  weak- 
ness but  our  effort  to  conquer  it ;  not  our  sac> 
cess  but  our  endeavours ;  with  him  endeavour 
is  victory. 

*  The  grace  I  most  want,'  added  she,  *  is 
humility.  A  partial  friend,  in  order  to  support 
my  spirits,  would  fiatter  my  conduct;  gratified 
witU  her  soothinsf,  I  should,  perhaps,  not  ao 
entirely  cast  myself  for  comfort  on  God.  Con- 
tented with  human  praise,  I  might  rest  in  it 
Besides  having  endured  the  smart,  I  would  not 
willingly  endure  it  in  vain-  We  know  who  has 
said,  *  If  you  suffer  with  me,  you  shall  also 
reign  with  me.'  It  is  not,  however,  to  mere 
su^ring  that  the  promise  is  addressed,  but  to 
suffering  for  his  sake,  and  in  his  spirit,  Then 
turning  tii  the  Bible  which  lay  before  her,  and 
pointing  to  the  sublime  passage  of  St  PauU 
which  she  had  just  been  reading,  *  our  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.' — *  Pray,*  said  she,  *  read  this  in  con- 
nection  with  the  next  verse,  which  is  not 
always  done.  When  is  it  that  it  works  for  us 
this  weight  of  glory  7  Only  *  while  we  are  look- 
ing  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.'  Do  ad- 
mire the  beauty  of  this  position,  and  how  the 
good  is  weighed  against  the  evil,  like  two  scales 
differently  filled ;  the  affliction  is  light,  and  but 
for  a  moment ;  the  glory  is  a  loei^At,  and.it  is 
for  ever.  'Tis  a  feather  against  lead,  a  grain 
of  sand  against  the  universe,  a  moment  against 
eternity.  Oh!  how  the  scale  which  contains 
this  world's  light  trouble  kicks  the  beam  when 
weighed  against  the  glory  which  shall  bo  re- 
voaled.' 

*  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  had  a  littie  girl ; 
this  opened  to  her  a  new  scene  of  duties,  and  a 
fresh  source  of  consolation.  Her  religion  proved 
itself  to  be  of  the  right  stamp,  by  making  her 
temper  still  more  sweet,  and  diffusing  the  hap- 
piest  effects  through  her  whole  character  and 
conversation.  When  her  husband  had  staid  out 
late,  or  even  all  qight,  she  never  reproached 
him.  When  he  was  at  home,  she  received  his 
friends  with  as  much  civility  as  if  she  had  liked 
them.  He  found  that  his  house  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  that  while  she 
maintained  his  credit  at  his  table,  her  personal 
expenses  were  almost  nothing;  indeed,  self 
seemed  nearly  annihilated  in  her.  He  some- 
times felt  disappointed,  because  he  had  no  causa 
of  complaint,  and  was  angry  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  condemn. 

*  As  he  has  a  very  fine  understanding,  he  was 
the  more  provoked,  because  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  her  blameless  conduct  put  him  con- 
tinually in  the  wrong.  AM  this  puzzled  him. — > 
He  never  suspected  that  tnere  was  a  principle, 
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ottt  of  which  raoh  omiteqneneM  oould  grow, 
and  was  ready  to  attribate  to  insenubility,  that 
patience  which  nothincr  ahort  of  Christian  piety 
coold  have  inspired.  He  had  oonoeived  of  re- 
ligion,  as  a  visionary  system  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  ooncladed  that  from  so  unsubstan- 
tial  a  theory,  it  would  be  a  iblly  to  look  for  prac 
tical  effects. 

*  Sometimes  when  he  saw  her  narsinr  his 
child,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  he  was  almaat 
tempted  to  admire  the  mother,  who  is  a  most 
pleasing  iigare ;  and  now  and  then,  when  his 
heart  was  thas  softened  for  a  moment,  he  would 
ask  himself,  what  reasonable  ground  of  objection 
there  was  either  to  her  mind  or  person  7 

*  Mrs.  Carlton,  knowing  thai  his  affairs  must 
necessarily  be  embarrassed  by  the  extraordinary 
expenses  he  had  incurred,  when  the  steward 
brought  her  usual  yearns  allowance,  she  refused 
to  take  more  than  half,  and  ordered  him  to  em- 
ploy the  remainder  on  his  master's  account 
The  faithful  old  man  was  ready  to  weep,  and 
oould  not  forbear  saying,  *  Madam,  you  could 
not  do  more  for  a  kind  husband.  Besides,  it  is 
but  a  drop  of  water  in  the  oeean.' — *■  That  drop,* 
said  she,  'it  is  my  duty  to  contribute.*  When 
the  steward  communicated  this  to  Carlton,  he 
was  deeply  affected,  refused  to  take  the  money, 
and  again  was  driven  to  resort  to  the  wonderful 
principle,  from  which  such  right  but  difficult 
actions  could  proceed.* 

Here  I  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley.  '  I  am  quite 
of  the  steward's  opinion,'  said  I.  *  That  a  wo- 
man should  do  this,  and  much  more  for  the  man 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved,  is  quite  in- 
telligible to  every  being  who  has  a  heart  But 
ibr  a  cruel,  unfeeling  tyrant !  I  do  not  compre- 
hend it     What  say  you,  Miss  Stanley  7 

*  Under  the  circumstances  you  suppose,*  said 
she,  blushing,  *  I  think  the. woman  would  have 
no  shadow  of  merit ;  her  conduct  would  be  a 
mere  gratification,  an  entire  indulgence  of  her 
own  feelings.  The  triumph  of  aflmction  would 
have  been  cheap :  Mrs.  Garlton*s  was  the  tri- 
umph  of  religion ;  of  a  principle  which  could 
subdue  an  attachment  to  a  worthy  object,  and 
act  with  such  generosity  towards  an  unworthy 
one.* 

Mr.  Stanley  went  on.  '  Mrs.  Carlton  frequeal* 
ly  set  up  late  reading  such  books  as  might  qua- 
lify her  for  the  education  of  her  child,  but  al- 
ways retired  before  she  had  reason  to  expect 
Mr.  Carlton,  lest  he  might  construe  it  into  up- 
braiding.* One  night,  as  he  was  not  expected 
to  come  home  at  all,  she  sat  later  than  usual, 
and  had  indulged  herself  with  taking  her  child 
to  pass  the  night  in  her  bed.  With  her  usual 
earnestness  she  knelt  down  and  ofibred  up  her 
devotions  by  her  bed-side,  and  in  a  manner  par- 
ticularly solemn  and  afibcting  prayed  for  her 
husband.  Her  heart  was  deeply  touched,  and 
she  dwelt  on  those  petitions  in  a  strain  peculiar- 
ly fervent  She  prayed  for  his  welfare  in  both 
worlds,  and  earnestly  implored  that  she  might 
be  made  the  humble  instrument  of  his  happiness. 
She  meeklv  acknowledged  her  own  many  of- 
fbnces ;  of  his  she  said  nothimr. 

*  Thinking  herself  secure  mm  interruption, 
her  petitions  were  uttered  aloud ;  her  voice  oflen 
filtering,  and  her  eVee  ■treamiitf  with  tears. 
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Little  did  she  think  that  the  object  of  her  pray, 
era  was  within  hearing  of  liiem.  He  had  re- 
turned home  unexpectedly,  and  coming  sofUy  * 
into  the  room,  heard  her  pious  aspirations.  i» 
was  inexpressibly  affected.  He  wept  and  sighed 
bitterly.  The  light  from  the  candies  on  the  ta- 
ble fell  on  the  bloomin|f  ftce  of  his  sleeping  in* 
fant,  and  on  that  of  his  weeping  wife.  It  waa 
too  much  for  him.  But  he  had  not  the  virtooas 
courage  to  give  way  to  his  feelings.  He  had 
not  the  generosity  to  come  forward  and  express 
the  admiration  he  felt  He  withdrew  nnper» 
ceived  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
great  perturbation  of  spirit  Shame,  remorse, 
and  confusion,  raised  such  a  conflict  in  his  mind, 
as  prevented  him  from  doeing  his  eyes ;  whils 
she  slept  in  quiet,  and  awoke  in  peace. 

*  The  next  morning,  during  a  very  short  inter* 
view,  he  behaved  to  her  with  a  kindness  which 
she  had  never  before  experienced.  He  bad  not 
resolution  to  breakfast  with  her,  but  promised, 
with  affection  in  his  words  and  manner  to  re- 
turn to  dinner.  The  truth  was,  he  never  quitted 
home,  but  wandered  about  his  woods  to  compose 
and  strengthen  his  mind.  This  self-examination 
was  the  first  he  had  practised  f  its  effects  were 
salutary. 

*  A  day  or  two  previous  to  this  they  ha^  dined 
at  our  house.  He  had  always  been  much  ad* 
dieted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  ex- 
pressed high  approbation  of  a  particular  dish, 
and  mentioned  again  when  he  got  home  how 
much  he  liked  it  'The  next  morning  Mrs. 
Carlton  wrote  to  Lucille  to  beg  the  receipt  for 
making  this  ragout ;  and  this  day,  when  he  re- 
turned fh>m  his  solitary  ramble  and  *  compunc- 
tious visitings,*  the  favourite  dish,  most  exqui- 
sitely dress^  was  produced  lit  his  dinner.  He 
thanked  her  for  this  obliging  attention,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  butler,  directed  him  to  tell  the  cook 
that  no  dish  was  ever  so  well  dressed.  Mrs. 
Carlton  blushed  when  the  honest  butler  said, 
*  Sir,  it  was  my  mistress  dressed  it  with  her  owa 
hands,  because  she  knew  your  honour  was  fond 
of  it* 

*  Tears  of  gratitude  rushed  into  Carlton's  eyes, 
and  tears  of  joy  overflow^  those  of  the  old  do- 
mestic, when  his  master,  rising  from  the  table, 
tenderly  embraced  his  wife,  anadeclared'he  wae 
unworthy  of  such  a  treasure.  'I  have  been 
guilty  of'^a  public  wrong,  Johnson,*  said  he  to  hie 
servant,  *  and  my  reparation  shall  be  as  public 
I  can  never  deserve  her,  but  my  lift  shall  bo 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  do  so.' 

*  The  little  girl  was  brought  in,  and  her  pre- 
sence seemed  to  cement  this  new  fbrmed  union. 
An  augmented  cheerfulness  cm  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Carlton  invited  an  increased  tendemees  on  that 
of  her  husband.  He  be^^an  every  day  to  disco- 
ver new  excellences  in  his  wifb,  which  be  readi- 
ly acknowledged  to  herself,  and  to  the  world. 
The  conviction  of  her  worth  had  gradually  been 
producing  esteem,  esteem  now  ripened  into  afieo- 
tion,  and  his  affection  for  his  wife  was  mingled 
with  a  blind  sort  of  admiration  of  that  piety 
which  had  produced  such  effects.  He  now  be- 
gan to  think  home  the  pleasantest  place,  and  hie 
wife  the  pleasantest  companion. 

*  A  gentle  censure  from  him  on  the  exoeiaivB 
firugality  of  her  dreas,  mixed  with  idniirHhi"    ■■ 
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of  the  parity  of  its  motive,  was  an  intimation  to 
her  to  be  more  d^aat.  He  happened  to  ad- 
mire a  gown  worn  by  a  lady  whom  they  had  yi- 
■ited.  She  not  only  sent  for  the  same  materials 
but  had  it  made  by  the  nme  pattern.  A  little 
attention,  of  which  he  felt  the  delicacy. 

*  He  not  only  saw,  but  in  no  long  time  ac- 
knowledged,  that  a  religion  which  produced  such 
admirable  effects,  could  not-he  bo  mischicTous  a 
principle  as  he  had  supposed,  nor  could  it  he  an 
inert  principle.  Her  prudence  has  accomplished 
what  her  piety  began.  She  always  watched  the 
turn  of  his  eye,  to  see  how  far  she  might  Ten- 
tare,  and  changed  the  discovrse  when  the  look 
was  not  encouraging.  She  never  tired  him  with 
lectores,  never  mtruded  serious  disoourse  un- 
seasonably,  nor  pnrfonged  it  improperly.  His 
early  love  of  reading,  which  had  for  some  years 
given  way  to  more  turbulent  pleasures,  he  has 
resumed ;  and  frequently  insists,  that  the  books 
he  reads  to  her  shall  be  of  her  own  choosing.  •  In 
this  choice  she  exercises  the  nioeet  discretion, 
selecting  such  as  may  ^ntly  lead  his  mind  to 
higher  pursuits,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are 
so  elegantly  written,  as  not  to  disgust  his  taste. 
In  all  this  Mrs.  Stanley  is  her  firiend  and  coun- 
sellor. 

*  Wirile  Mrs.  GarHon  is  advancing  her  hus- 
taid*s  relish  for  books  of  piety,  he  is  forming 
her's  to  polite  literature.  She  herself  often  pro- 
poses an  amusing  book,  that  he  may  not  suspect 
her  of  a  wish  to  abridge  his  innocent  ipatifica- 
tions ;  and  by  this  complaisance  she  gains  more 
than  she  loses,  for,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity, he  often  proposes  some  pious  one  m  re- 
turn. Thua  their  mutual  sacrifices  are  mutual 
benefitBi  She  has  found  out  that  he  has  a  highly 
cultivated  understanding,  ajid  he  has  discovered 
that  she  has  a  mind  remarkably  Busceptible  of 
cultivation.  He  has  by  degrees  dropt  most  of 
his  former  associates,  snd  has  entirely  renounced 
the  diversions  into  which  they  led  him.-  He  is 
become  a  frequent  %nd  welcome  visitor  here. 
His  conduct  is  uniformly  respectable,  and  I  look 
forward  with  hope  to  his  becoming  even  a  shioing 
character.  There  is,  however,  a  pertinacity,  I 
may  say  a  sincerity,  in  his  temper,  which  some- 
what  kpeps  him  back.  He  will  never  adopt  any 
principle  without  the  most  complete  conviction 
of  his  own  mind ;  nor  profoss  any  truth,  of 
which  he  himself  does  not  actoauy  foel  the 
jforce.' 

LadyBelfield,  after  thanking  Mr.  Stanley  for 
his  interesting  little  narrative,  earnestly  request- 
ed that  Sir  John  would  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Carlton,  that  she  herself  might  be  en- 
abled  to  profit  by  4|ach  an  afifeeting  example  of 
the  power  of  genome  religion  as  his  wifo  exhi- 
bited ;  confessing  that  one  such  living  instance 
would  weigh  more  with  her  than  a  hundred  ar- 
Ifuments.  Mrs.  Stanley  obligingly  promised  to 
uvite  them  to  dinner  the  first  leisure  day. 

Mr.  Stanley  now  informed  us  that  Sir  Groorge 
Aston  was  arrived  fVom  Cambridge  on  a  visit  to 
his  mother  and  sisters ;  that  he  was  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  whom  1^  begged  to  introduoe  to 
OS  as  a  yoang  man  in  whose  welfare  he  took  a 
lively  ooneern,  and  on  the  right  formation  of 
whose  eharaoter  moeh  would  mpend,  as  he  had 
a  laife  estate,  and  the  family  interest  in  the 


coontry  would  give  him  a  my  oonnderaUe  i»* 
floenoe ;  to  this  influence  it  was^  therefore^  of 
great  importance  to  give  a  right  directian.  We 
next  morning  took  a  ride  to  Aston  Hall,  and  I 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  engaging 
young  baronet,  which  I  doubt  not,  from  wlut  I 
saw  and  heard,  will  hereafter  ripen  into  friend- 
ship. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Thi  good  rector  joined  the  party  at  dinner. 
The  conversation  after  srards  happened  to  turn  on 
the  value  of  human  opinion;  and  Sir  John  Bel- 
field  made  the  hackneyed  observation,  that  the 
desire  of  obtaining  it  should  never  be  discooragedf 
it  being  highly  useful  as  a  motive  of  action. 

*  Yes,*  said  Dr.  Barlow, '  it  certainly  has  it« 
uses  in  a  world,  the  affairs  of  which  must  be 
chiefly  carried  on  by  worldly  men ;  a  world 
which  is  itself  governed  by  low  motives.  But 
human  applause  is  not  a  Christian  principle  of 
action ;  nay,  it  is  soadverse  to  Christianity,  that 
our  Saviour  himself  assigns  it  as  a  powerful 
cause  of  men's  not  believing,  or  at  least  not  con- 
fessing him,  becau$e  they  loSid  the  praise  of  men. 
The  eager  desire  of  fame  is  a  sort  of  separation 
line  between  Paganism  and  Christianity.  The 
ancient  philosophers  have  left  us  many  shining 
examples  of  moderation  in  earthly  things,  and 
of  the  contempt  of  riches.  So  far  the  hght  of 
reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial  earried  them  ^ 
and  many  a  Christian  may  blush  at  these  in- 
stances of  their  superiority ;  but  of  an  indifibr- 
enoe  to  fame,  of  a  deadness  to  human  applanse, 
except  as  founded  on  a  loftiness  of  spirit,  disdain 
of  their  judges,  and  self-sufficient  pride,  I  do  not 
recollect  any  instance.* 

*  And  yet,'  said  Sir  John,  *  I  remember  Seneca 
says  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  no  man  expresses 
such  a  respect  and  devotion  to  virtue,  as  he  who 
forfeits  the  rvpUe  of  being  a  good  man,  that  he 
may  not  forfeit  the  eoneifienee  of  being  such.* 

*They  might,'  replied  Mr.  Stanky,  *inci. 
dentally  express  some  such  sentiment,  in  a  well 
turned  period,  to  give  antithesis  to  an  expreuion, 
or  weight  to  an  apothegm ;  they  mi^ht  decmdm 
agai^ist  it  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  in  the  burst 
of  indignation  excited  by  a  recent  loss  of  popu. 
larity ;  but  I  question  if  they  ever  once  acted 
upon  it    I  question  if  Marius  himself,  sitting 
Amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  actually  felt  it. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  does  it  seem  to  have  been  inonl- 
cated  as  a  principle,  or  enforced  as  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion :  nor  could  it«..M...........it  was  *  against  the 

canon  law  of  their  foundation.' 

Sir  John,  *  Yet  a  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity  is,  I  think,  represented  by  one  <?  their 
authors,  as  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  gods.' 

Stanley,  *  Yes— but  the  divine  approbation 
alone  was  never  propoeed  as  the  standard  of 
right,  or  the  reward  of  actions,  except  by  divine 
revelation.' 

*  Nothing  seems  more  difficult,*  said  I, '  to 
settle  than  the  standard  of  right  Every  man 
has  a  standard  of  hb  own,  wluoh  he  eonsidsre 
as  of  nnivegaal  appiioation.    OnenoikeshiBowii 
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testM,  dMUffM  and  appetitei,  his  rale  of  riff  hi ; 
■natiier  the  example  of  certain  individaals,  nlli" 
Ue  like  himielf ;  a  third,  and  indeed  the  ffene- 
ndit^,  the  mazima,  habita,  and  mannerf  of  the 
^aahionable  part  of  the  world.* 

Sir  John.  *  But  aince  it  ia  bo  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  allowable  indulgence  and 
criminal  conformity,  the  life  of  a  conscientiooa 
man,  if  be  be  not  conatitutionally  temperate,  or 
faabitaaliy  firm,  must  be  poisoned  with  solicitude, 
and  perpetually  racked  with  the  fear  of  exceed- 
ing bia  limita.* 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  Belfield,  the  peace  and  se- 
eority  of  a  Christian,  we  well  know,  are  not  left 
lo  depend  on  conatitntional  temperance,  or  ha- 
bitual firmneaa.  These  arenas  the  young  Nu- 
midian  aays, 

Perftetiona  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nonres. 

■ 

There  is  a  higher  and  aurer  way  to  prevent  the 
floUcitttde  which,  by  correcting  the  principle ; 
to  get  the  heart  set  riffbt ;  to  be  jealous  over 
ourselves;  to  be  careful  never  to  venture  to  the 
edge  of  oar  lawful  limits ;  in  shoii;  and  that  is 
the  only  infallible  standard,  to  live  in  the  con- 
■oientions  practice  of  measuring  all  we  say,  and 
d(v  and  tlunk,  by  the  unerring  rule  of  God's 
word.** 

Sir  John.  *  The  impoasibility  of  reaching  the 
perfection  which  that  role  requires,  sometimes 
discourages  well  meaning  men,  as  if  the  attempt 
were  hopeless. 

Dr.  Barlow,  *That  is.  Sir,  because  they  take 
Qp  with  a  kind  of  hearsay  Christinnity.  Its  re- 
puted pains  and  penalties  drive  them  off  from 
inquiring  for  themselves.  Tbey  rest  on  the 
rarface. — If  they  would  go  deeper  they  would 
see  that  the  Spirit  which  dictated  the  Scripture 
b  a  Spirit  of  power  «s  well  as  a  Spirit  of  pro- 
mise. All  that  be  reqairea  ns  to  do,  he  enables 
ua  to  perform.  He  does  not  preacribe  '  rules* 
without  furnishing  us  with  arms.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarka  of  Sir 
John,  who  spoke  with  due  abhorrence  of  anv  in. 
stance  of  actual  vice,  but  who  seemed  to  nave 
no  just  idea  of  its  root  and  principle.  Dr.  Bar- 
k>w  observed  :  *  While  every  one  agrees  in  re- 
probating wicked  actiena,  ftw,  comparatively, 
are  aware  of  the  natural  and  habitual  evil  which 
lurks  in  the  heart  To  this  the  Bible  partiOii- 
lariy  directs  our  attention.  In  describing  a  bad 
character,  it  does  not  say  that  his  o^lisna  are 
flagitiona,  but  that  *God  it  not  in  all  his 
ikmighU?  This  is  the  description  of  a  tho- 
roughly worldly  man.  Those  who  are  ^iven  up 
completely  to  the  world,  to  its  maxima,  its  prin- 
ciples, its  cares,  or  its  pleasures,  cannot  enter- 
tain thoughta  of  God.  And  to  be  nnmindful  of 
his  providence,  to  be  regardless  of  his  presence, 
to  be  insensible  to  his  mercies,  mast  be  nearly 
aa  offensive  to  Him  aa  to  deny  his  existence. 
Exoesssive  dissipation,  a  supreme  love  of  mo- 
ney, or  an  entire  devotedneas  to  ambition,  drinks 
np  that  spirit,  swallows  up  that  affection,  ex- 
hausts that  vigour,  starvea  that  seal,  with  which 
a  Christian  ahould  devote  himself  to  serve  his 
Msker. 

*  Pray  observe,*  continoed  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that 
I  am  not  speaking  of  avowed  profligataa,  bat 
of  decent  characters ;  men  whis  while  they  are 


pursuing,  with  keen  intenseness,  the  great  ob- 
jects of  their  attachment,  do  not  deride  or  even 
totally  neglect  religious^obeervacces ;  yet  think 
they  do  much  and  well,  by  affording  some  old 
scraps  of  refuse  time  to  a  few  wary  prayers 
and  sleepy  thoughts,  from  a  mind  worn  down 
with  engagements  of  pleasure,  or  projects  of  ac 
cumulation,  or  schemes  of  ambition.  In  all 
these  several  puicoits,  there  may  be  nothing 
which,  to  the  gross  perceptions  of  the  world, 
would  appear  to  be  moral  turpitude.  The  plea- 
sore  may  not  be  profligacy,  tlic  wealtli  so  che- 
rished  may  not  have  been  iraudulcntly  obtained, 
the  ambition,  in  human  estimation,  may  not  be 
dishonourable ;  but  an  alienation  from  God,  an 
indifference  to  eternal  things,  a  spirit  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  restless  pur- 
suits.* 

*  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  Doctor,*  said 
Mr.  Stanley,'  *  it  is  taking  up  with  something 
short  of  real  Christianity ;  it  is  an  apostacy 
from  the  doctrines  of  the.  Bible ,  it  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  spurious  and  popular  religion,  for 
that  which  was  revealed  from  heaven ;  it  is  a 
departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  that  has  so  fatally  sunk  our  morality,  and 
given  countenance  to  that  low  standard  of  prac- 
tical virtue  which  prevails.  If  we  lower  the 
principle,  if  we  obscure  the  light,  if  we  reject, 
the  influence,  if  we  sully  the  purity,  if  we 
abridge  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law,  there 
will  remain  no  ascending  power  in  the  soul,  no 
stirring  spirit,  no  ouickening  aspiration  after 
perfection,  no  stretching  forward  afler  that  ho- 
liness  to  which  the  beatific  vision  is  specifically 
promiaed.  ^  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  prac- 
tice will  rise  highervthan  the  principle  which 
inspires  it ;  that  the  habits  will  be  superior  to 
the  motives  which  govern  them.* 

Dr.  Barlow,  '  Selfishness,  security,  and  sen- 
suality are  predicted  by  our  Saviour  as  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  last  times,  l^  alluding  to  the  ante- 
diluvian world,  and  the  cause  of  its  destruction, 
eating,  drinking,  and  marrying,  could  not  be 
named  in  the  Uospel  as  thmgs  oensorable  in 
themselves,  they  being  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  that  world,  which  the  abuse  of  them 
was  tending  to  destroy.  Our  Saviour  does  not 
describe  criminality  by  the  excess,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  the  act  He  speaks  of  eating,  not 
gluttony ;  of  drinking,  not  intoxication ;  of  mar- 
riage, not  licentioua  intercourse.  This  seems 
a  plain  intimation,  that  carrying  on  the  trans- 
actions of  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  that  habitual  deadness  to  the  ooncema  of 
eternity,  in  being  so  alive  to  the  pleaaures  or 
the  interests  of  the  present  Aioment,  do  not  indi- 
cate  a  state  of  safety,  even  where  gross  acts  of 
vice  may  be  rare.* 

Stanuy,  *  It  is  not  by  a  few,  or  even  many 
instances  of  excessiye  wickedness  that  the  rao^ 
ral  state  of  a  country  is  to  be  jud«red,  but  by  a 
general  averseness  and  iDdiflbrence  to  rtal  reli- 
gion. A  few  examples  of  glaring  impiety  may 
furnish  more  subject  for  declamation,  but  are 
not  near  so  deadly  a  symptom.  It  is  no  new  ris- 
mark,  that  more  men  are  undone  by  an  excea- 
sivs  indulgenoe  in  things  permitted,  than  by  the 
of  avowed  ains.' 
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Sir  Jokn,  *Hbw  happy  are  Uiom,  who,  by 
their  ^th  and  piety  are  delivered  from  these 
diffienlUes  !* 

StanUff.  *  My  dear  Belfield  where  are  those 
privile|fed  bein^  7  It  is  one  sad  proof  of  humaD 
infirmity,  that  the  best  men  have  continually 
these  things  to  straggle  with.  What  makes  the 
difference  is,  that  those  whom  we  call  good  men 
struggle  on  to  the  end,  while  the  others,  not  see- 
ing  the  danger  do  not  struggle  at  all.* 

*  Christians,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *who  would 
itrictly  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
their  religion,  should  imitate  the  ancient  Ro* 
mans,  who  carefully  watched  that  their  god 
Terminos,  who  defined  their  limits,  should  ne- 
ver  recede ;  the  first  step  of  his  retreat,  they 
'  said,  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  security.* 
:^  Sir  Jokn,  *But,  Doctor,  pray  what  remedy 
*' '  do  you  recommend  against  tliis  natural,  I  had 
almost  said  this  invincible  propensity  to  over- 
value the  world  7  I  do  not  mean  a  propensity 
merely  to  overrate  its  pleasured  and  its  honours, 
but  a  disposition  to  yield  to  its  domination  over 
the  mind,  to  indulge  a  too  earnest  desire  of 
■landing  well  with  it,  to  cherish  a  too  anxious 
regard  tor  its  good  opinion  !* 

Ih,  Barlow.  *  The  knowledge  of  the  disease 
■hoold  precede  the  application  of  the  remedy. — 
Human  applause  is  by  a  worldly  man  reckoned 
not  only  among  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  among 
articles  of  the  first  necessity.  An  undue  desire 
to  obtain  it,  has  certainly  its  foundation  in  vani- 
ty ;  and  it  is  one  of  our  grand  errors  to  reckon 
vanity  a  trivial  fault,  ^d  over  estimation  of 
eharaeter,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  conciliate  all 
■uffrages,  is  an  infirmity  from  which  even 
worthv  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay,  it  is  a  weak- 
neai  from  which,  if  they  are  not  governed  by  a 
•trict  religioos  principle,  worthy  men  are  in 
moat  danger.  Reputation  being  in  itself  so  very 
desirable  a  good,  those  who  actually  possess  it, 
and  in  some  sense  deserve  to  possess  it,  are  apt 
to  nuke  it  their  standard,  and  to  rest  in  it  as 
their  supreme  aim  and  end.* 

Sir  John,  *  You  have  exposed  the  latent  prin- 
fiiple,  it  renuins  that  you  suggest  its  cure.* 

Dr,  Barlow.  *  I  believe  the  most  effectual  re- 
medy would  be,  to  excite  in  the  mind  frequent 
thooghts  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and  of  Ait  es. 
timate  of  that  world  on  which  we  so  fondly  set 
our  affections,  and  whose  approbation  we  are  too 
aft  Co  make  the  chief  object  of  our  ambition.' 

Sir  John.  *  I  allow  it  to  have  been  necessary, 
that  Christ  in  the  great  end  which  he  had  to  ac- 
complish, should  have  been  poor,  and  neglected 
and  contemned,  and  that  he  should  have  tram. 
pled  on  the  great  tjiings  of  this  world,  human 
applause  among  the  rest ;  but  I  do  not  conceive 
that  this  obligation  extends  to  his  followers,  nor 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  partake  the  poverty 
which  he  preferred,  or  to  renounce  the  wealth 
and  grandeur  which  he  set  at  nought,  or  to  imi- 
tate him  in  making  himself  of  no  reputation.* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  We  are  not  indeed  called  to  re- 
■emble  him  in  his  external  circumstances.  It  is 
not  oar  bounden  duty  to  be  necessarily  exposed 
to  the  nme  contempt ;  nor  are  we  obliged  to 
embrace  the  same  ignominy.  Yet  it  seems  a 
natural  consequence  of  our  uhristian  profession, 
that  the  thinga  which  he  despised,  we  should 


not  venerate ;  the  vanities  he  trampled  on,  we 
should  not  admire;  the  world  which  he  cen- 
sured, we  ought  not  to  idolize;  the  ease  which 
he  renounced,  we  should  not  rate  too  highly  ; 
the  fame  which  he  set  at  nought,  we  ought  not 
anxiously  to  covet — Sorely  the  followers  of  him 
who  was  *  despised  and  rejected  of  men,*  should 
not  seek  their  highest  gratification  from  the  flat- 
tery and  applause  of  men.  The  truth  is,  in  all 
discourses  on  this  subject,  we  are  compelled 
continually  to  revert  to  the  observation  that 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  the  heart.  And 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  partake  the 
poverty  and  meanness  of  his  situation,  yet  the 
precept  is  dear  and  direct,  respecting  the  tem- 
per by  which  we  should  be  governed. 

*•  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also 
in  Chrbt  Jesus.*  If,  therefore,  we  happen  to 
possess  that  wealth  and  grandeur  which  he  die- 
dained,  we  should  posteaa  them  as  though  wo 
possessed  them  not  We  have  a  fair  and  liberal 
permission  to  use  them  as  his  gift,  and  to  his 
glory,  but  npt  to  erect  them  into  the  supreme 
objects  of  our  attachment  In  the  same  manner 
in  every  other  point,  it  is  still  the  spirit  of  the 
act,  the  temper  of  the  mind  to  which  we  are  to 
look.  For  instance,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
obliged  to  show  my  faith  by  sacrificing  my  son, 
nor  my  obedience,  by  selling'  all  that  I  have  to 
give  to  the  poor ;  but  I  think  I  am  bound  by 
the  spirit  of  these  two  powerful  commands,  to 
practioe  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  whole 
will  of  God,  in  suffering  and  renouncing,  aa 
well  as  in  doing,  when  1  know  what  is  really 
his  will.* 


CHAP.  XX. 

Thk  pleasant  reflectioBs  excited  by  the  in- 
teresting conversation  of  the  evening  were  cm- 
elly  interrupted  by  my  faithful  Edwards.  *  Sir,' 
said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me,  *  do  yon 
know  that  all  the  talk  of  the  HaH  to  night  at 
supper  was,  that  Miss  Stanley  is  going  to  be 
married  to  young  Lord  Staunton  7  H^  is  a  con- 
sin  of  Mrs.  CarIton*s,  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  coach- 
man  brought  home  the  news  from  thenoe  yes- 
terday.  1  could  not  get  at  the  very  truth,J)e. 
canee  Mrs.  Comfit  was  out  of  the  way ;  but  all 
the  servants  agree,  that  though  he  is  a  lord,  and 
rich,  and  handsome,  he  is  not  half  good  enough 
for  her.  Indeed,  Sir,  they  say  he  is  no  better 
than  he  should  be.* 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  intelligence.  It 
was  a  trial  I  had  not  suspected.  *  Does  he  ▼isit 
here  then,  Edwards,*  said  I,  *  for  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  him.* — '  No  Sir,*  said  he,  *  but 
Miss  meets  him  at  Mr.  Carlton *s.*  This  shock- 
ed me  beyond  expression.  Lncilla  meet  a  man 
at  another  house  !  Lucille  carry  on  a  clandes- 
tine engagement !  Can  Mrs.  Carlton  be  capable 
of  conniving  at  it !  Yet  if  it  were  not  clandes- 
tine, why  should  he  not  visit  the  Grove  7* 

These  tormenting  reflections  kept  me  awake 
tlie  whole  nisht  To  aequit  Lucilla,  Edward*s 
story  made  difficult ;  to  condemn  her,  my  heart 
found  impossible.  One  moment  I  blamed  my 
own  foolish  timidity,  which  had  kept  me  back 
from  making  any  proposal,  and  the  next,  I  waa 
glad  that  the  delay  would  enable  me  to  eift  the 
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truth,  and  to  pfobe  her  character.  '  If  I  da  not 
find  oonabtencj  here,*  said  I,  *  I  ahall  renounce 
all  confidence  in  human  yirtue.* 

I  aroM  early  and  went  to  indulj^  my  medita- 
tion! in  the  garden.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanley  sittingr 
under  the  faTourito  oak.  I  was  instantly  tempt- 
ed to  go  and  open  my  heart  to  him,  but  seeing 
a  book  in  his  hand,  I  feared  to  interrupt  him ; 
and  was  turning  into  another  walk,  till  I  had 
acquired  more  composure — He  called  after  me, 
and  invited  me  to  sit  down. 

How  violent  were  my  fluctuations !  How  in- 
consistent  were  my  feelings!  How  much  at 
▼ariance  was  my  reason  with  my  heart !  The 
man  on  earth  with  whom  I  wished  to  confer  in- 
▼ited  me  to  a  conference.  With  a  mind  under 
the  dominion  of  a  passion  which  I  was  eager  to 
declare,  yet  aeiteted  with  an  uncertainty  which 
I  had  as  much  reason  to  fear  might  be  painfully 
as  pleasantly  removed ;  I  stood  doubtful  whether 
to  seize  or  to  decline  the  occasion  which  thus 
presented  itself  to  me.  A  moment*s  reflection, 
however  convinced  me  that  the  oppqrtunitjr  was 
too  inviting  to  be  neglected.  My  impatience 
fer  an  eclaircissement  on  Lord  Rtaunton*s  sub- 
ject was  too  powerful  to  be  an/  longer  resisted. 

At  length  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence, 
and  a  hesitation  which  I  feared  would  render 
my  words  unintelligible,  I  ventured  to  express 
my  tender  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley,  and  im- 
plored permission  to  address  her. 

My  application  did  not  seem  to  surprise  him. 
He  only  gravely  said,  *  We  will  talk  of  this  some 
future  day.'  This  cold  and  laconic  reply  in- 
stantly sunk  my  spirito.  I  was  shocked  and 
visibly  confused.  *  It  is  too  late,'  said  I  to  my- 
self. *  Happy  Lord  Staunton!'  He  saw  my 
distress,  and  taking  my  hand  with  the  utmost 
kindness  of  voice  and  manner,  said.  My  dear 
young  friend,  content  yourself  fer  the  present 
with  the  assurance  of  my  entire  esteem  and 
afiection.  This  Is  a  very  early  declaration. 
Yon  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  Lncilla ;  you 
do  not  yet  know,'  added  he,  smiling,  *  half  her 
feults.' 

*  Only  ten  me.  My  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  a  little 
re-assured,  and  grasping  his  hand,  *  that  when 
you  know  all  mine,  you  will  not  reject  me. 
Only  tell  me  that  you  feel  no  repugnance— that 
you  have  no  other  views — ^that  Miss  Stanley  has 
BO  other—-—'  here  I  stopt,  my  voice  failed — ^the 
excess  of  my  emotion  prevented  me  flrom  finish- 
ing my  sentence. — He  encouragingly  said,  *  I 
kiMW  not  that  Lucilla  has  bdj  attachment  For 
myself  I  hav^.  no  views  hostile  to  your  wishes. 
Ton  have  a  double  interest  in  my  heart  You 
are  endeared  to  me  by  your  personal  merit, 
and  by  my  tender  friendship  fer  your  beloved 
fetber.  But  be  not  impetuous.  Form  no  sud- 
den resolution.  Try  to  assure  yourself  of  my 
daughter's  afiection,  before  vou  ask  it  of  her. 
Remain  here  another  month  as  my  welcome 
guest,  as  the  son  of  my  friend.  Take  that 
month  to  examine  your  own  heart,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  an  interest  in  her's ;  we  will 
then  resume  the  subject' 

*  But,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  *  is  not  Lord  Staun- 
ton-^' *Set  your  heart  at  rest,*  said  he.  *  Though 
we  are  both  a  little  aristocratic  in  our  political 
princtplea,  yet  when  the  competition  is  fer  the 
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happiness  of  life,  and  the  interesto  of  virtue, 
both  Lncilla  and  her  father  think  with  Dumont, 
that 

'  A  lord 
*  Opposed  against  a  man,  it  but  a  man.* 

So  saying,  he  quitted  me ;  but  with  a  benignity 
in  his  countenance  and  manner  that  infused  not 
only  consolation,  ^t  joy  into  my  heart  My 
spirits  were  at  once  elated.  To  be  allowed  to 
think  of  Lucilla !  To  be  permitted  to  attach  my- 
self to  her !  To  be  sure  her  heart  was  not  en- 
gaged !  To  be  invited  to  remain  a  month  longer 
under  the  same  roof  with  her — to  see  her — to 
hear  her— to  talk  to  her — all  this  was  a  happi- 
ness so  great  that  I  did  not  «ilow  myself  (o  re- 
pine,  because  it  was  not  all  I  had  wished  to  oU 
tain. 

I  met  Mrs.  Stanley  soon  after.  I  perceived 
by  her  illuminated  countenance,  that  my  propo- 
sal had  been  already  communicated  to  her.  I 
ventured  to  take  her  hand,  and  with  the  most 
respectful  earnestness  entreated  her  friendship 
— !>ber  gCod  offices.  ^I  dare  not  trust  myself 
with  you  just  now,'  said  she,  with  an  affection- 
ate smile ;  *  Mr.  Stanley  will  think  I  abet  re- 
bellion, if  through  my  encouragement  you 
should  violate  your  engage  men  to  with  him. 
'But,'  added  she,  kindly  pressing  my  hand, 
*you  need  not  be  much  afVaid  of  me.  Mr. 
Stanley's  sentimenta  on  this  point,  as  on  all 
others,  are  exactly  my  own.  We  have  but  one 
heart  and  mind,  and  that  heart  and  mind  are  not 
unfavourable  to  your  wishes.'  With  a  tear  in 
her  eves,  and  afl^ction  in  her  looks,  she  tore 
herself  away,  evidently  afraid  of  giving  way  to 
her  feelings. 

I  did  not  think  myself  bound  by  any  point  of 
honour  to  conceal  the  state  of  my  heart  fVom 
Sir  John  Belfield,  who  with  his  lady  joined  me 
soon  after  in  the  garden.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  my  passion  fer  Miss  Stanley  was  no  secret 
to  either  of  them^— Their  penetration  had  left 
me  nothing  to  disclose.  Sir  John  however  look- 
ed serious,  and  affected  an  air  of  mystery  which 
a  little  alarmed  me.  *  I  own,'  said  he,  *  there  is 
some-  danger  of  vour  success.*  I  eagerly  en- 
quired what  he  thought  I  had  to  fear  7 — *  Yon 
have  ever^r  thing  to  fear,'  replied  he  in  a  tone 
of  grave  irony,  *  which  a  man  not  four  and 
twenty,  of  an  honourable  family,  with  a  clear 
estate  of  four  thousand  a  year,  a  person  that  all 
the  ladies  admire,  a  mind  which  all  the  men 
esteem,  and  a  temper  which  endears  you  to 
men,  women,  and  children,  can  fear  from  a 
little  country  girl,  whose  heart  is  as  free  as 
a  bird,  and  who,  if  I  may  judge  by  her  smiles 
and  blushes  whenever  you  are  tallking  to  her, 
would  have  no  mortal  objection  to  sing  in  the 
same  cage  with  you.' 

*  It  will  be  a  sad  dull  novel  however,'  said 
Lady  Belfield — *  all  is  likely  to  go  on  so  smoothly 
that  we  shall  flag  for  want  of  incident  No  diffi. 
culties,  nor  adventures  to  heighten  the  interest 
No  cruel  step-dame,  no  tyrant  father,  no  capri- 
cious mistress,  no  moated  castle,  no  intriguing 
confidante,  no  treacherous  spy,  no  formidable 
rival,  not  so  much  as  a  duel  or  even  a  challenge, 
I  fear,  to  give  variety  to  the  monotonous  scene.* 

I  mentioned  Edward*s  report  respecting  Lord 
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StamitoD,  And  owned  how  nrach  it  hid  durtorbed 
me.  *That  he  admires  her,*  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *ia  notorioos.  That  bis  addreases  have 
not  been  enooaraged,  I  have  alio  heard,  but  not 
from  the  family.  As  to  Lncilla,  she  is  the  last 
girl  that  woofd  ever  insinuate  even  to  me,  to 
whom  she  is  so  onreaerved,  that  she  had  reject- 
ed so  irretft  an  ofEbr.  I  have  heard  her  express 
herself  with  an  indication,  ibreign  to  her  gene- 
ral mildness,  against  women  who  are  guilty  of 
this  iashionablea  this  dbhonourable  indelicacy.* 
'Well,  bnt  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  *yoo  must 
positively  assume  a  little  dejection,  to  diversify 
the  business.  It  will  give  interest  to  your  coun- 
tenance, and  pathos  to  your  manner,  and  ten- 
derness to  your  sacent — And  you  must  forget 
all  attentions,  and  neglect  all  civilities,  ^d 
yon  must  appear  absent,  and  dUtraU  and  reooir; 
especially  while  your  fiite  hangs  in  some  sus- 
pense.— ^And^u  roust  read  Petrarch,  and  re- 
peat Tibnllus,  and  write  sonnets.  And  when 
yon  are  spoken  to,  you  must  not  listen.  And 
you  must  wander  in  the  grove  by  moon-ehine, 
and  talk  to  the  Oreads,  and  the  Dryads,  and  the 
Naiads— Oh !  no,  unfortunately,  I  am  afraid 
there  are  no  Naiads  within  hearing. — ^You  must 
make  the  woods  vocal  with  the  name  of  Lucilla ; 
luckily  *tis  such  a  poetical  name  that  echo  won*t 
be  ashamed  to  repeat  it  I  have  ^oae  through 
it  all,  Charles,  and  know  every  high  way  and 
bye  way  in  the  map  of  love.  I  will,  however, 
be  serious  iw  one  moment,  and  tell  you  for  vour 
eomfort,  that  though  at  your  age  I  was  full  as 
much  in  for  it  as  you  are  now,  yet  after  ten 
y^KfB  union,  Lady  Belfield  has  enabled  me  to 
dedare 

How  moeh  the  will  ii  dearer  tban  the  bride.* 

A  tear  glbtened  in  her  soft  eyes  at  this  tender 
compliment 

Just  at  that  moment  Lucilla  happened  to  cross 
the  lawn  at  a  distance.  At  sight  of  her,  I  could 
not,  as  I  pointed  to  her,  forbear  exclaiming,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  John*B  favourite  ppet, 

There  doth  beauty  dweO, 
There  noet  oonsptcuoue,  even  in  oatwaid  ehape, 
Where  dawne  the  high  ezpreeeion  of  a  mind, 

*This  is  very  fine,*  said  Sir  John,  sareasti- 
callv;  *I  admire  all  yon  youog  enthusiastic 
philosophers,  with  your  intellectual  refinement 
Ton  pretend  to  be  captivated  only  with  mwd. 
I  observe,  however,  that  previous  to  your  rap- 
tures, you  always  take  care  to  get  this  mind 
lodged  in  a  fair  and  youthful  form.  This  men- 
tal  beauty  is  always  prudently  enshrined  in  some 
clepnt  corporeal  (nme  before  it  is  worshipped. 
I  should  be  ^lad  to  see  some  of  these  intellec- 
tual adorers  in  love  with  the  mind  of  an  old  or 
ugly  woman.  I  never  heard  any  of  you  fall 
into  ecstacies  in  deecantingon  the  mind  of  your 
grand-mother.*  After  some  further  irony,  they 
left  me  to  indulge  my  meditations,  in  the  na- 
ture of  which  a  single  hour  had  made  so  plea- 
sant a  revolutbn. 


CHAP.  XXL 
Tux  conversation  of  two  men  bred  at  the  same 


Bchod  or  ooQege,  when  tfaejf  happen  to  ment 
afterwards,  is  commonlT  nmnteresting,  not  to 
say  tiresome,  to  a  third  person,  as  involvinf 
local  circumstances  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 
But  this  was  not  always  the  case  since  the  meet- 
ing of  my  two  friends. — Something  was  gene, 
rally  to  be  gained  by  their  ^^mmqm^gfiomi  even 
on  tbeee  unpromising  topics. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  Sir  John,  yon 
will  see  here  at  dinner  to  morrow  our  old  coliege 
acqaintance,  Ned  Tyrrel.  Though  he  does  not 
commonly  live  at  the  family  house  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  at  a  little  phuse  he  has  in 
Buckinghamshire,  he  comes  among  us  periodic 
cally  to  receive  his  rents.  He  sjways  invites 
himself,  for  his'society  is  not  the  most  engaging.* 

*  I  heard,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  that  hebecame 
a  notorious  proBigats  after  he  left  Cambridge, 
though  I  have  lost  sight  of  him  ever  since  we 
parted  there.  But  I  was  glad  to  learn  lately 
that  he  has  become  quite  a  reformed  man.* 

'He  is  so  &r  reformed,* replied  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  that  he  is  no  longer  grossly  licentious.  But  in 
laying  down  the  vices  of  youth,  he  has  taken  op 
successively  those  which  he  thought  better 
suited  to  the  sumsessive  stages  of  his  prcgreee. 
As  he  withdrew  himself  from  his  loose  habits  and 
connectiona,  ambition  became  his  governing  pas- 
sion ;  he  courted  public  favour,  thirsted  for  place 
and  distinction,  and  laboured  by  certain  obliqui- 
ties and  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle  to  oU 
tain  promotion.  Finding  it  did  not  answer,  and 
all  his  hopes  failing,  he  now  rails  at  ambitioo, 
wonders  men  will  wound  tlieir  consciences  and 
renounce  their  peace  for  vain  applause  and 

*  the  bubble  reputation. — His  sole  delight  at  pi«. 
sent,  I  hear,  is  in  amassing  money  and  reading 
controversial  divinity.  Avarice  has  supplanted 
ambition,  just  as  ambition  expelled  profligacy. 

*  In  the  interval  in  which  he  was  passing  from 
one  of  these  stages  to  the  other,  in  a  very  uneasy 
state  of  mind,  he  dropped  in  by  accident  when 
a  famous  irrejgolar  preacher  was  disseminating 
his  Antinomian  doctrines.  Caught  by  his  ve- 
hement  but  coarse  eloquence,  and  captivated  by 
an  alluring  doctrine,  which  promised  much 
while  it  required  little,  he  adopted  the  soothing 
but  fallacious  tenet  It  is  true,  I  hear  he  is  be- 
come a  more  respectable  man  in  his  conduct, 
but  I  doubt,  though  I  have  not  lately  seen  him, 
if  his  present  state  may  not  be  rather  worse 
than  his  former  ones. 

'  In  the  two  previous  stages,  he  was  disturb- 
ed and  dissatisfied.  Here  he  has  taken  up  his 
rest  Out  of  this  strong  hold  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  subsequent  vice  will  ever  drive  him,  or 
true  religion  draw  him.  He  sometimes  attends 
public  worship,  but  as  he  thinks  no  part  of  it 
but  the  sermon  of  much  valoe.  it  is  only  when 
he  likes  the  preacher.  He  has  little  notion  of 
the  respect  due  to  established  institutions,  and 
does  not  heartily  like  any  precomposed  forms  of 
prayer,  not  even  our  incomparable  Liturgy.  He 
reads  such  religious  books  only  as  tend  to  es-* 
tablish  his  own  opinions,  and  talks  anddispuiea 
loudly  on  certain  doctrinal  poinU.  But  an  ac 
cumulating  Christian,  and  a  Christian  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulation,  is  said  to  be  un- 
charitable, and  even  somewhat  oppressive,  is  a 
paradox  which  I  cannot  solve,  and  an  anomaly 
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wkioh  I  eunot  comprehend.  CovetonaneM  is, 
u  I  said,  a  mare  creditable  vice  than  Ned*e  for- 
mer ooea,  bat,  for  that  f  ery  reason  more  danger- 


oiu.' 

*  From  this  sober  vice,'  said  I,  *  proceeded  the 
blackest  crime  ever  perpetrated  by  haman  wick- 
edness :  ibr  it  does  not  appear  that  Judas,  in  his 
direful  treason,  was  instigated  by  malice.  It  is 
observable,  that  when  our  Saviour  names  this 
sin,  it  is  with  an  emphaticai  warning,  as  know- 
ing its  mischief  to  be  greater  because  its  scan- 
dal was  less.  Not  content  with  a  single  cantion, 
he  doubles  his  exhortation, '  Take  heed  and  be- 
wire  of  covetousnese.* 

Afler  some  remarks  of  Sir  John  which  I  do 
not  recollect,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  I  did  not  intend 
making  a  philippic  against  covetousnese,  a  sin 
to  which  I  believe  no  one  here  is  addicted.  Let 
us  not,  however,  plume  ourselves  in  not  being 
guilty  of  a  vice,  to  which,  as  we  have  no  natursl 
bias,  so  in  not  committing  it,  we  resist  no  tempta- 
tion. What  I  meant  to  insist  on  was,  that  ex- 
changing a  turbulent  for  a  quiet  sin,  or  a  scan- 
dalous for  an  orderly  one,  is  ndt  reformation ; 
or  if  you  will  allow  me  the  strong  word,  is  not 
eon  version.* 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  according  to  his  appointment, 
came  to  dinner,  and  brought  with  him  his  ne- 
phew, Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel,  whom  he  had  lately 
entered  at  the  nniversity«  with  a  design  to  pre- 
pare him  for  holy  orders.  He  was  a  well-dis- 
posed young  man,  but  bis  previoas  education 
was  said  to  have  been  very  much  neglected,  and 
he  was  rather  deficient  in  the  necessary  learn- 
ing. Mr.  Stanley  had  heard  that  Tyrrel  had 
two  reasons  for  breeding  him  to  the  church.  In 
the  first  place,  he  fancied  it  was  the  cheapest 
profession,  and  in  the  next,  he  had  laboured  to 
mfuse  iiAo  him  some  particular  opinions  of  his 
own,  which  he  wished  to  disseminate  through 
his  nephew.  Sir  George  Aston  having  accident- 
ally  ealled,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  stay,  and  Dr. 
Barlow  was  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  by  his  observations,  soon  enabled 
OS  to  discover  that  his  religion  had  altered  no- 
thing but  his  language.  He  seemed  evidently 
more  fond  of  controversy  than  of  trath,  and  the 
whole  turn  of  his  conversation  indicated  that  he 
derived  his  religious  security  rather  from  the 
adoption  of  a  party  than  from  the  implantation 
of  a  new  principle.  *■  His  diseourse  is  altered,* 
said  Mr.  Stanley  to  me  aflerwards,  *  but  I  great- 
ly fear  his  heart  and  afibctiona  remain  un- 
changed.' 

Mr.  Stanley  contrived,  for  the  sake  of  his  two 
■icaderaioal  guests,  particularly  young  Tyrrel, 
to  divert  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  learn 
ing,  more  especially  clerical  learning. 

In  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  satis- 
tketium  I  had  fblt  in  seebg  such  a  happy  union 
of  learning  and  pietr  in  two  clergymen  who  had 
lately  dined  at  the  Grove,  Mr.  SUnley  said,  *  Li- 
teratore  is  an  excellent  thing,  when  it  is  not  the 
best  thing  a  man  has.  It  cannot  surely  be  an 
ofibnoe  to  our  Maker  to  cultivate  carefully  his 
bifffaest  natural  gii^  our  reason.  In  pidus  men 
it  li  peculiarly  important,  as  the  neglect  of  such 
raltivation,  in  certain  individuals,  has  led  to 
much  error  in  religknii  and  given  much  just 
oftae^  to  the  imiigioas»  who  an  very  sharp- 


sighted  to  the  faults  of  piom  characters.  I, 
therefore  truly  rejoice  to  see  a  higher  tone  of 
literature  now  prevailin^r,  especially  in  so  many 
of  our  pious  young  divmes ;  the  deficiency  of 
learning  in  some  of  their  well-meaning  prede- 
cessors  having  served  to  bring  not  only  them- 
selves,  but  religion  also  into  contempt,  especiallj 
with  men  who  have  only  learning. 

T)preL  *  1  say  nothing  against  the  necessity 
of  learning  in  a  lawyer,  because  it  may  help 
him  to  lead  a  judge,  and  to  mislead  a  jury ;  nor 
In  a  physician,  because  it  may  advance  his  cre- 
dit by  enabling  him  to  conceal  the  deficiencies 
of  his  art ;  nor  in  a  private  gentleman,  because 
it  may  keep  him  out  of  worse  muchief.  But  I 
see  no  use  of  learning  in  tha  clergy.  There  is 
my  friend  Dr.  Barlow.  I  would  willingly  give 
up  all  his  learning,  if  he  would  go  a  little  deeper 
into  the  doctrines  he  professes  to  preach.' 

JIfr.  Stanley.  *  I  should  indeed  think  Dr.  Bar- 
low's  various  knowledge  of  little  value,  did  he 
exhibit  the  smallest  deficiency  in  the  great 
points  to  which  you  allude.  But  whey  I  am  per« 
suaded  that  his  learning  is  so  far  from  detract- 
ing from  his  piety,  that  it  enables  him  to  render 
it  more  extensively  useful,  I  cannot  wish  him 
dispossessed  of  that  knowledge  which  adorns  hi« 
religion  without  diminishing  its  good  efiects.' 

Tyrrel  *  You  will  allow  that  ^ose  first  great 
publishers  of  Christianity,  the  Apoetles,  had 
none  of  this  vain  learning.'  ^ 

Stanley.  *  It  is  fVequently  pleaded  by  the  de- 
spisers  of  learning,  that  the  Apostles  were  illite- 
rate. The  fact  is  too  notorious,  and  the  answer 
too  obvious  to  require  to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  it 
is  unfortunately  adduced  to  illustrate  a  position 
to  which  it  can  never  apply,  the  vindication  of 
an  unlettered  clergy.  .It  is  a  hacknied  remarkt 
but  not  the  less  true  for  being  old,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  God  chose  to  accomplish  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel  by  illiterate  men,  to 
prove  that  the  work  was  his  own,  and  that  the 
success  depended  not  on  the  instruments  em- 
ployed, but  on  the  divinity  of  the  truth  itselfl 
But  if  the  Almighty  choee  to  establish  his  reli- 
gion by  miracles,  he  chooses  to  carry  it  on  by 
other  means.  And  he  no  more  sends  an  ignoraiit 
peasant  or  fisherman  to  instruct  men  in  Chris- 
tianity now,  than  he  appointed  a  Socrates  or  a 
Phito  to  be  its  publishers  at  first  As,  however« 
there  is  a  great  difiTerence  in  the  situations,  so 
there  may  be  a  proportionable  di£Rirenoe  allow- 
ed in  the  attainments  of  the  clergy.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  necessary  for  every  village  curate  to  be 
a  profbund  scholar ;  but  as  he  may  not  always 
remain  in  obscurity,  there  is  no  necessity  ror 
hb  being  a  contemptible  one.* 

Sir  John.  *  What  has  been  said  of  those  who 
affect  to  despise  birth  has  been  applied  also  to 
those  who  decry  learning ;  neither  is  ever  un- 
dervalued except  by  men  who  are  destitute  of 
them :  and  it  is  worthv  of  observation,  that  as 
literature  and  religion  both  sunk  together  in  the 
dark  ages,  so  both  emerged  at  the  same  auspi^ 
cious  sra. 

Mr.  Stanley,  finding  that  Dr.  Bartow  was  not 
forward  to  embark  in  a  subject  which  he  con- 
sidered as  rather  personal,  said,  *  Is  it  presump- 
tuous to  observe,  that  though  the  Apostles  were 
I  unlettered  men,  yet  tfaoee  instraments  who  were 
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to  be  employed  in  eervioeB  sinjirularly  difficult, 
the  Almighty  condescended  partly  to  fit  for 
their  peculiar  wurk  by  great  human  attain- 
ments? The  Apostio  of  the  Gentiles  was 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  and  Moses, 
who  was  destined  to  the  high  office  of  a  great 
legislator,  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  most  learned  nation  then  existing.  The 
Jewish  law-giver,  though  under  the  guidance  of 
inspiration  itself,  did  not  fill  his  station  the 
worse  for  this  preparatory  instruction.  To  how 
important  a  use  the  Apostle  converted  kia  erudi- 
tion, we  may  infer  from  his  conduct  in  the  most 
learned  and  polished  assembly  in  the  world.  He 
did  not  unnecessarily  exasperate  the  polite  Athe- 
nians by  coarse  upbraiding,  or  illiterate  clamour, 
but  he  attacked  them  on  their  own  ground.  With 
what  discriminating  wisdom,  with  what  power- 
ful reasoning  did  he  unfold  to  them  that  God 
whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped !  With  what 
temper,  with  what  elegance  did  he  expose  their 
flhallow  theology !  Had  he  been  as  unacquainted 
with  their  Religion,  as  they  were  with  Ats,  he 
had  wanted  the  appropriate  ground  on  which 
to  build  his  instruction.  He  seized  on  the  in- 
flcription  of  their  own  pagan  altar,  as  a  text 
&om  which  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. From  his  knowledge  of  their  errors, 
he  was  enabled  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth. 
He  made  their  poetry,  which  he  quoted,  and 
their  mythology  which  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  explode  if  he  had  not  understood  it,  a 
thesis  from  which  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection:  thus  soflening  their  prejudices 
and  letting  them  see  the  infinite  superiority  of 
that  Christianity  which  he  enforced,  to  the  mere 
learning  and  mental  cultivation  on  which  they 
80  highly  valued  themselves.  By  the  same  so- 
ber discretion,  accurate  reasoning,  and  graceful 
elegance,  he  afterwards  obtained  a  patient  hear- 
ing, and  a  favourable  judgment  from  king 
Agrippa.' 

Dr.  Barlow.  '  It  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  a  strong  reason  why  the  younger  part  of  a 
c1ergyman*s  life  should  be  in  a  good  measure 
devoted  to  learning  is,  that  he  may  afterwards 
discover  its  comparative  vanity.  It  would  have 
been  a  less  difficult  sacrifice  for  St  Paul  to  pro- 
fbss  that  he  renounced  all  things  for  religion,  if 
he  had  had  nothing  to  renounce ;  and  to  count 
all  things  as  dross  in  the  comparison,  if  he  had 
had  no  gold  to  put  in  the  empty  scale.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  one  pf  the  most  accomplished  mas- 
ters of  Greek  literature,  declared  that  the  chief 
value  which  he  set  upon  it  was,  that  in  possess- 
ing it  he  had  something  of  worth  in  itself  to 
esteem  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  Christian 
truth.  And  it  is  delightful  to  hear  Selden  and 
Grotius,  and  Pascal  and  Salmasius,  whom  I 
may  be  allowed  to  quote,  without  being  suspect- 
ed of  professional  prejudice,  as  none  of  them 
were  clergymen,  while  they  warmly  recom- 
mended to  others,  that  learning,  of  which  they 
Chemselves  were  the  most  astonishing  examples, 
at  the  same  time  dedicating  their  lives  to  the 
Advancement  of  religion.  It  is  delightful,  I  say, 
to  hear  them  acknowledge  that  their  learning 
was  only  valuable  as  it  put  it  in  their  power  to 
promote  Christianity,  and  to  have  something  to 
sacrifice  for  its  aake.' 


TyrreL  *■  I  can  willingly  allow  that  a  poet,  • 
dramatic  poet  especially,  may  study  the  worka 
of  the  great  orilics  of  antiquity  with  some  profit; 
but  that  a  Christian  writer  of  sermons  can  have 
any  just  ground  for  studying  a  Pagan  critic,  is 
to  me  quite  inconceivable.' 

Stanley.  *  And  yet,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  a  sermon  is 
a  work  which  demands  regularity  of  plan,  as 
well  as  a  poem.  It  requires  too,  something  of 
the  same  unity,  arrangement,  divisions  and  lucid 
order  as  a  tragedy ;  something  of  the  exordium 
and  the  peroration  which  belong  to  the  compo. 
sition  of  the  orator.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is 
constantly  to  exhibit  all  this,  but  he  should  al- 
ways understand  it.  And  a  discreet  clergyman, 
especially  one  who  is  to  preach  before  auditors 
of  the  higher  rank,  and  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
respect  from  them,  wishes  to  excel  in  the  art  of 
composition,  will  scarcely  be  less  attentive  to 
form  his  judgment  by  some  acquaintance  with 
Longinus  and  Quintilian  than  a  dramatic  poeL 
A  writer  of  verse,  it  is  true,  may  please  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  the  force  of  mere  genius,  and  a 
writer  of  sermons  will  instruct  by  the  mere 
power  of  his  piety ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  will  ever  write  well,  if  they  do  not  possess 
the  principles  of  good  writing,  and  form  them- 
selves on  the  models  of  good  writers.* 

*  Writing,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  a  certain  degree 
is  an  art,  or,  if  you  please,  a  trade.  And  as  no 
man  is  allowed  to  set  up  in  an  ordinary  trade 
till  he  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  its 
mysteries^  (the  word,  I  think,  used  in  inden- 
tures,)  so  no  man  should  set  up  for  a  writer,  till 
he  knows  somewhat  of  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
he  is  about  to  practice.  He  may,  after  all,  if 
he  wants  talents,  produce  a  vapid  and  inefficient 
book ;  but  possess  what  talents  he  may,  he  will 
without  knowledge,  produce  a  crude  find  indi- 
gested one.* 

T)/rrel.  *  Still  I  insist  upon  it,  that  in  a  Chris, 
tian  minister  the  lustre  of  learning  is  tinsel,  and 
human  wisdom  folly.* 

Stanley.  ♦  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  if  he 
rests  in  his  learning  as  an  end  instead  of  using 
it  as  a  mean8 ;  if  the  fame,  or  the  pleasure,  or 
even  the  human  profit  of  learning  be  his  ulti- 
mat<^  object  Learning  in  a  clergyman  without 
religion  is  dross,  is  nothing;  not  so  religion 
without  learning.  I  am  persuaded  that  much 
good  is  done  by  men  who,  though  deficient  ia 
this  respect,  are  abundant  in  zeal  and  piety ; 
but  the  good  they  do  arises  from  the  exertion 
of  their  piety,  and  not  from  the  deficiency  of 
their  learning.  Their  labours  are  beneficial 
from  the  talent  they  exercise,  and  not  from  their 
want  of  another  talent  The  Spirit  of  God  can 
work,  and  oflen  does  work  by  feeble  instruments; 
and  divine  troth  by  its  own  omnipotent  energy, 
can  effect  its  own  purposes.  But  particular  m- 
stances  do  not  go  to  prove  that  the  instrument 
ought  not  to  be  fitted  and  polished,  and  sharpen, 
ed  for  its  allotted  work.  Every  student  should 
be  emulously  watchful  that  he  does  not  diminish 
the  stock  of  professional  credit  by  his  idleness : 
he  should  be  stimulated  to  individual  exertion, 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  English  clergy 
have  always  been  allowed  by  fbreigneni  to  he 
the  most  learned  body  in  the  world.* 

Dr.  Barlow.   •  What  Mr.  Stanley  has  said  of 
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file  Yftlae  of  knowlod^,  does  not  at  all  militate 
a^nst  such  fundamental  prime  trnthe — *  This 
lA  eternal  life  to  know  God  and  Jesas  Christ 
whom  he  has  sent — I  desire  to  know  nothing^, 
save  Jesus  Christ — The  natural  man  cannot 
know  the  thingrs  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,*  and  a  hun- 
dred other  such  passages.'  ^ 

TyrreL  *Aye,  Doctor,  now  yon  talk  a  little 
more  like  a  Christian  minister.  But  from  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  been  asserted,  you  are 
all  of  you  such  advocates  for  human  reason  and 
human  learning,  as  to  give  an  air  of  paganism 
to  your  sentiments.* 

Stanley.  *It  does  not  diminish  the  utility, 
though  it  abases  the  pride  of  learning,  that  Chris- 
tianity did  not  come  into  the  world  by  human 
disoovery,  or 'the  disquisitions  of  reason,  but  by 
immediate  revelation.  Those  who  adopt  your 
way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  work  of  God,  in  changing  the 
he^rt,  is  not  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
human  fiicuUies.  God  expects,  in  his  most 
highly  favoured  servants,  the  diligent  exercise 
of  their  natural  powers;  and  if  any  human  being 
has  a  stronger  call  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom 
and  judgment  than  another,  it  is  a  religious 
clergyman.  Christianity  does  not  supersede  the 
use  of  natural  gifls,  bat  turns  them  into  their 
proper  channel 

*  One  distinction  has  often  struck  me.  The 
enemy  of  mankind  seizes  on  the  soul  through 
the  medium  pf  the  passions  and  senses ;  the 
divine  fi'iend  of  man  addresses  him  through 
his  ratbnal  powers^fAs  eyes  of  your  un£r- 
otandii^r  being  enlightened^  says  the  Apostle.* 

Here  I  ventured  to  observe,  that  the  highest 
panegyric  bestowed  on  one  of  the  brightest  lu- 
minaries of  our  church,  is  that  his  name  is  sel- 
dom mentioned  without  the  epithet  judicioue 
being  prefixed  to  it  Yet  does  Hooker  want 
fervour? — Docs  Hooker  want  zeal  7 —Does 
Hooker  want  courage  in  declaring  the  whole 
coonsel  of  God? 

Sir  John.  *  I  hope  we  have  now  no  clergyman 
to  whom  we  may  apply  the  biting  sarcasm  of 
Dr.  South,  on  some  of  the  popular  but  illite- 
rate  preachers  of  the  opposite  party  in  his  day, 
'that  there  was  all  the  confusian  of  Babel,  with- 
out the  gift  of  tongues.* 

StanSy.  *  And  yet  that  party  produced  some 

Ktat  scholars,  and  many  eminently  pious  men. 
t  look  back  to  that  day,  and  especially  to  the 
period  a  little  antecedent  to  it,  at  those  prodi- 
gies of  erudition,  the  old  Bishops  and  other  di- 
vines  of  our  Church.  They  were,  perhaps,  some- 
what too  profuse  of  their  learning  in  their  dis- 
oourses,  or  rather  they  v^te  so  brimful,  that 
they  involuntarily  overflowed.  A  juster  taste, 
in  our  time,  avoids  that  lavish  display,  which 
then  not  only  crowded  the  margin,  but  forced  it- 
self into  every  part  of  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  display  of  erudition  might  be  wrong,  but 
one  thing  is  clear,  it  proved  they  had  it,  and  as 
Dryden  said,  when  he  was  accused  of  having 
too  much  wit,  *  after  all,  it  is  a  good  crime.* 

*  We  may  justly,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  in  the  re- 
fSoement  of  modem  taste,  censure  their  prolixity, 
and  ridicule  their  redundancies ;  we  may  smile 
at  their  divisions,  which  are  numberless;  and 
at  their  ■ob.diTiaiQns,  which  are  endleii  t  we 
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may  allow  that  this  labour  for  perspicuity  some- 
times produced  perplexi^.  But  let  us  confess 
they  always  went  to  the  bottom  of  whatever 
they  ^embarked  in.  They  ransacked  the  stores 
of  ancient  learning,  and  the  treasures  of  modern 
science,  not  to  indulge  their  vanity  by  obtruding 
their  acquire 'iients,  but  to  prove,  to  adorn,  and 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  they  delivered.  How 
incredible  must  their  industry  have  been,  when 
the  bare  transcript  of  their  volamnious  folioa 
seems  alone  sufficient  to  have  occupied  a  loor 
life  !* 

*  The  method,*  said  I,  *  which  they  adopted 
of  saying  every  thing  that  could  be  said  on  all 
topics,  and  exhausting  th^fn  to  the  very  dregs, 
though  it  may  and  does  tire  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  yet  it  never  leaves  him  ignorant ;  and, 
of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  tedious 
than  superficial?  From  an  overflowing  vessel 
you  may  gather  more  indeed « than  you  want, 
but  from  an  empty  one  you  can  gather  nothing.' 

TSfrrel,  *  It  appears  to  me  that  you  wish  to 
make  a  clergyman  every  thing  but  a  Christian, 
and  to  bestow  upon  him  every  requisite  except 
faith.* 

Stanley.  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  make  any 
comparison  between  human  learning  and  Chris- 
tian principle ;  the  one  is  indeed  lighter  than  the 
dust  of  the  balance,  when  weighs  against  the 
other.  All  I  contend  for  is,  Uiat  they  are  not 
incompatible,  and  that  human  knowledge,  need 
only  in  subserviency  to  that  of  the  Soripturee, 
may  advance  the  interests  of  religion.  For  the 
better  elucidation  of  those  scriptures,  a  clergy- 
man should  know  not  a  little  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. Without  some  insight  into  remote  his- 
tory and  antiquities,  especially  the  Jewish,  he 
will  be  unable  to  explain  many  of  the  mannei^ 
and  customs  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume. 
Ignorance  in  some  of  these  points,  has  drawn 
many  attacks  on  our  reliflrion  from  sceptical 
writers.  As  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
commend that,  it  being  the  history  of  his  own 
immediate  profession.  It  is  therefore  requisite, 
not  only  for  the  general  purpoees  of  instruetioD, 
but  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  guard  against 
modem  innovation,  by  knowing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  various  heresies  with  which  the 
Church  in  all  ages  has  been  infested. 

T\frreL  *  But  he  may  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  all  this,  and  not  have  one  spaik  of  light.* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  He  may  indeed  with  deep  con- 
cern I  allow  it  I  will  go  farther.  The  pride 
of  learning,  when  not  subdued  by  religion  may 
help  to  extinguish  that  spark.^-RMison  has 
been  too  much  decried  by  one  party,  and  too 
much  deified  by  the  other.  Tne  diffiirence 
between  reason  and  revelation  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  between  the  eye  and  the  light ;  the 
one  is  the  organ  of  vision,  the  other  the  source 
of  illumination.* 

Tyrrel.  *  Take  notice,  Stanley,  that  if  I  ean 
help  it,  1*11  never  v  attend  your  ecoompliahed 
clergyman.* 

Stanley.  (Smiling)  *  I  have  not  yet  oompleted  ' 
the  circle  of  his  accomplishment— -Besides  wluit 
we  call  book  learning,  tiiere  b  another  speeiee 
of  knowledge  in  which  some  truly  good  men 
are  sadly  defident;  1  mean  an  aoquainCuioe 
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with  humtn  nature.  The  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  of  Him  who  made  it ;  the  study  of 
the  heart  of  man,  and  of  him«  who  has  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  his  hand,  enables  a  minister  to  excel 
in  the  art  of  instruction ;  one  kind  of  knowled^ 
reflecting  lig^ht  upon  the  other.  The  knowled^fe 
of  mankmd,  then,  I  may  Tenture>  to  assert,  is, 
next  to  religion,  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a 
preacher ;  and'  I  cannot  help  ascribing  the  little 
success  which  has  sometimes  attended  the  mi- 
nistry of  even  worthy  men,  to  their  want  of  this 
grand  ingredient  It  will  diminish  the  use  the^ 
might  make  of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  reli- 
gion, if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  the  human  character  to  which  those 
doctrines  are  to  be  addressed. 

*  As  no  man  ever  made  a  true  poet  without 
this  talent,  one  may  venture  to  say,  that  few 
without  it  have  ever  made  eminent  preachera. 
Destitute  of  this,  the  most  elaborate  addresses 
will  be  only  random  shot,  which  if  they  hit,  will 
be  more  owing  to  chance  than  to  skilL  With- 
out this  knowledge,  warned  by  Christian  afiec 
tion,  guided  bv  Christian  judgment,  and  tem- 
pered with  Christian  meexness,  a  clergyman 
will  not  be  able  in  the  pulpit  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  various  wants  of  his  hearers ; 
without  this  knowledge,  in  his  private  spiritual 
visits,  he  will  resemble  those  empirics  in  medi- 
cine who  have  but  one  method  of  treatment  for 
all  diseases,  and  who  apply  indiscriminately  the 
same  pill  and  the  same  drop  to  the  various  dis- 
tempers of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  constitutions. 
This  spirit  of  accommodation  does  not  consist 
in  fidsifying,  or  abridging,  or  softening,  or  dis- 
guising, any  truth ;  but  in  applying  truth  in 
every  form,  communicating  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  diverting  it  into  every  channel.  Some 
good  men  seem  sadly  to  forget  that  precept — 
making  a  difference — for  tliey  act  as  if  all  cha- 
raetera  were  exactly  alike.* 

TyrreL  *  You  talk  as  if  yon  would  wish 
olergyfken  to  depart  from  the  singleness  of 
trath,  dpd  preach  two  ^pels.* 

Staniy,  *  Far  from  it  But  though  truth  is 
single,  the  human  character  is  multiplied  almost 
to  infinity,  and  cannot  be  addressed  with  advan- 
tage if  it  be  not  well  understood.  I  am  ashamed 
oT  having  said  so  much  on  such  a  subject  in 
preeence  of  Dr.  Barlow,  who  is  silent  through 
delicaey.  I  will  onl^  add,  that  a  learned  young 
clergyman  is  not  driven  for  necessary  relaxa- 
tion  to  improper  amusements.  His  mind  will 
be  too  highly  set,  to  be  satisfied  with  thoee 
light  diversions  which  purloin  time  without  af- 
fording the  necessary  renovation  to  the  body 
and  spirits,  which  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of 
ail  amusement  In  all  circumstances,  learning 
ooofbn  dignity  on  his  character..  It  enables 
him  to  raise  the  tone  of  general  conversation, 
and  is  a  safe  kind  of  medium  with  persons  of  a 
higher  class  who  are  not  religious ;  and  it  will 
always  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  the  standard 
of  intercourfe  above  ^e  degrading  topics  of  di- 
version,  sports  and  vulgar  gotfsip.* 

Dr,  Bariow.  *  You  see,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  that  a 
prudent  combatant  thinks  only  of  defending 
nimself  on  that  side  where  he  is  assaulted.  If 
Mr*  Stanley's  antagonist  had  been  a  vehement 
advooate  for  oleriou  learning  as  the  great  es- 


sential of  hb  profesaian,  he  would  have  been 
the  firat  to  caution  him  against  the  pride  and  in- 
flation which  ^en  attend  learning,  when  not 
governed  by  religion. — Learning  not  so  govern- 
ed might  injure  Christian  humility,  and  thiu 
become  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  to  religion 
than  that  which  it  was  called  in  to  oppose.* 

Sir  John  said,  smiling,  *  I  will  not  .apply  to 
the  clergy,  what  Rasselas  says  to  Imlac,  after  he 
had  been  enumerating  the  numberless  qualities 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  poetic  art — 
*  Thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  man  can  be  a 
poet  ;* — but  if  all  Stanley  says  be  just,  I  will 
venture  (b  assert  that  no  common  share  of  in- 
dustry and  zeal  will  qualify  a  .youn^  student 
for  that  sacred  profession.  I  have  indeed  no 
experience  on  the  subject,  as  it  relates  to  the 
clerical  order ;  but  I  conceive  in  general,  that 
learning  is  the  best  human  preservative  of  vir- 
tue ;  that  it  safely  fills  up  leisure,  and  honour- 
ably adorns  life,  even  where  it  does  not  form  the 
business  of  it.* 

*■  Learning  too,'  said  I,  '  has  this  strong  re- 
commendation,  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  most 
valuable  virtue,  I  mean  industry ;  a  quality  on 
wiiich  I  am  ashamed  to  see  Pagans  frequently 
set  a  higher  value  than  we  seem  to  do.' 

*  I  believe  indeed,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  that  the 
ancients  had  a  higher  idea  of  industiy  and  se- 
vere application  than  we  have.  TuUy  calls  them 
the  imperatoriiB  virtuies,  and  Alexander  said  that 
slaves  miffht  indulge  in  sloth,  but  that  it  was  a 
most  royu  thing  to  labour.' 

Stanley,  *It  has  been  the  error  of  sensible 
men  of  the  world,  to  erect  talents  and  learning 
into  idols,  which  they  would  have  universally 
and  exclusively  worshipped. — ^This  has  perhaps 
driven  some  religious  men  into  such  a  fear  of 
over  cultivating  learning,  that  they  do  not  culti- 
vate it  at  alL  Hence  the  intervals  between  their 
religious  employments,  and  intervals  there  must 
be  while  we  are  vested  with  these  frail  bodies, 
are  languid  and  insipid,  wasted  in  trifling  and 
sauntermg.  Nay,  it  b  well  if  this  disoccupatioa 
of  the  intellect  do  not  lead  firom  sloth  to  impro- 
per indulges.* 

*  You  are  perfectly  right,'  said  Sir  John ;  *  our 
worthy  friend  Thompson  is  a  living  illustratioa 
of  your  remark.  He  was  at  college  with  us ; 
he  brought  from  thence  a  competent  share  of 
knowledge ;  has  a  fair  understanding,  and  the 
mannen  of  a  gentleman.  For  several  years  past 
he  has  not  only  adopted  a  religious  character, 
but  is  truly  pious.  As  he  ia  much  in  earnest, 
he  very  properly  assigns  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  religious  reading.  But  as  he  is 
of  no  profession,  Uie  intermediate  houn  oflen 
hang  heavy  on  his  hands.  He  continues  to  live 
in  some  measure  in  the  world,  without  the  in- 
consistency of  entering  into  its  pursuits ;  but 
having  renounced  the  study  of  human  learning, 
and  yet  accustoming  himself  to  mix  occasion- 
ally with  general  society,  he  has  few  subjects  in 
common  with  his  company,  but  is  dull  and  ai- 
lent  in  all  rational  conversation,  of  which  re- 
ligion is  not  the  professed  object  He  takes  so 
little  interest  in  any  literary  or  political  discus- 
sion,  however  nsoftil,  that  it  is  evident  nothing 
but  his  good  breeding  prevents  his  falling  asleep 
At  the  same  time  he  scruples  not  to  violate  con- 
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■iitency  in  another  respect,  for  his  table  is  so 
elaborately  lozuriocs,  that  it  neems  as  if  he 
were  willing^  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
what  he  deducts  from  those  of  intellect* 

'  I  have  often  thought,'  said.  Mr.  Stanley,  *  of 
sending  him  Dr.  Barrow's  three  »ermon§  on  in- 
duetry  in  owr  calling  as  Chriatians^  indugtry  <u 
gentlemen^  and  industry  08  seholan  ;  which  ser. 
mona,  by  the  way,  I  intended  to  have  made  roy 
son  read  at  least  once  a  year,  had  he  lived,  that 
he  might  see  the  oouBistency,  the  compatability, 
nay,  the  analogy  of  the  two  latter  with  the  for- 
mer. I  wish  the  spirit  of  these  three  discourses 
was  infused  into  every  gentleman,  every  scholar, 
and  every  Christian  through  the  land.  For  my 
own  part  I  should  have  sedulously  laboured  tc 
make  my  son  a  sound  scholar  while  I  should 
have  laboured  still  more  sedulously  to  convince 
htm  that  the  value  of  learning  depends  solely  on 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  I  would 
have  a  Christian  gentleman  able  to  beat  the 
world  at  its  own  weapons,  and  convince  it,  that 
it  is  not  iVom  penury  of  mind,  nor  inability  to 
distinguish  himself  in  other  matters,  that  he 
a(»plie8  himself  to  seek  that  wisdom  which  is 
fipom  above :  that  he  does  not  fly  to  religion  as 
a  shelter  from  the  ignominy  of  ignorance,  but 
from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  comparative  vani- 
ty of  that  very  learning,  which  he  yet  is  so  as- 
siduous to  aoquife.* 

During  this  conversation,  it  was  amusing  to 
observe  ue  different  impressions  made  on  the 
minds  of  our  two  college  guests.  Young  Tyr- 
rsl,  who,  with  moderate  parts  and  slender  ap. 
plication,  had  been  taught  to  adopt  some  of  his 
uncle's  dogtnas,  as  the  cheapest  way  of  being 
wise,  greedily  swallowed  his  eulogium  of  cleri- 
cal ignorance,  which  the  young  man  seemed  to 
feel  as  a  vindication  of  his  own  neglected  stu- 
dies, and  an  encouragement  to  his  own  medi- 
ocrity  of  intellect  While  the  interesting  young 
baronet,  though  silent  through  modesty,  disco- 
vered in  his  intelligent  eyes,  evident  marks  of 
satisftction,  in  hearing  that  literature,  for  which 
he  was  every  day  acquiring  a  higher  relish, 
warmly  recoqsmended  as  the  best  pursuit  of  a 
gentlemen,  1^  the  two  men  in  the  world,  for 
whose  judgment  he  entertained  the  highest 
reverence.  At  the  same  time  it  raised  his  vene- 
ration  for  Christian  piety  when  he  saw  it  so 
sedulously  practised  by  these  advocates  for  hu- 
man learning 


CHAP.  XXII. 

DuRiNO  these  conversatbns,  I  remarked  that 
Lncilla,  though  she  commonly  observed  the 
most  profound  silence,  had  her  attention  always 
riveted  on  the  speaker.  If  that  speaker  was  Dr. 
Barlow,  or  her  father,  or  any  one  whom  she 
thought  entitled  to  particular  respect,  she  gently 
laid  down  her  work,  and  as  quietly  resumed  it 
when  they  had  done  speaking. 

I  observed  to  Sir  John  Belfleld,  aflerwards,  as 
we  were  walking  together«^ow  modestly  flatter- 
ing her  manner  was  when  any  of  us  were  read- 
ing !  How  intelligent  her  silence  *  How  well- 
bred  her  attention ! 


*  I  haw  oflen  contrasted  it,'  replied  he,  *  with 
the  manner  of  some  other  ladies  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  are  sometimes  of  our  quiet  evening 
party.  When  one  is  reading  history,  or  any  or- 
dinary book  aloud  to  them,  I  am  always  pleased 
that  they  should  pursue  their  little  employments. 
It  amuses  themselves  and  gives  ease  and  &mi- 
liarity  to  the  social  circle.  But  while  I  have 
been  reading,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  a 
passage  of  the  highest  sublimity,  or  roost  tender 
interest,  I  own  I  feel  a  little  mdignant  to  see 
the  shuttle  plied  with  as  .eager  assiduity,  as  if 
the  destinies  themselves  were  weaving  the 
thread.  I  have  known  a  lady  take  up  the  can- 
dlestick to  search  for  her  netting-pm,  in  the 
midst  of  Cato's  soliloquy ;  br  stoop  to  pick  up 
her  scisrars  while  Hamlet  says  to  the  ghost, 
*  I'll  go  no  farther.*  I  remember  another  who 
would  whisper  across  the  table  to  borrow  thread 
while  Lear  has  been  raving  in  the  storm,  or 
Macbeth  starting  at  the  spirit  of  Banquo ;  and 
make  signs  for  a  thread-paper,  wlfile  cardinal 
Beaufort  *  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.*  Na}r,  once 
I  remember  when  I  was  with  much  agitation 
hurrving  through  the  gazette  of  the  battle  of 
Traralgar,  while  I  pnmounced  almost  agonized, 
the  last  memorable  words  of  the  immortal  Nel- 
son, I  heard  one  lady  whisper  to  another,  that 
she  had  broke  her  needle.' 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  replied  I, 
whether  this  inattention  most  betrays  want  of 
sense,  of  feeling,  or  of  good  breeding.  The  habit 
of  attention  should  be  carefully  formed  in  early 
life,  and  then  the  mere  force  of  custom  would 
teach  these  ill-bred  women  *  to  assume  the  virtue 
if  they  have  it  not' 

The  family  at  the  Grove  was,  with  us,  an  in- 
exhaustible topic  whenever  we  met  I  observed 
to  Sir«Tohn,  *  that  I  had  sometimes  observed  in 
charitable  families  a  display,  a  bustle,  a  kind  of 
animal  restlessness,  a  sort  of  mechanical  hewin 
to  be  charitably  busy.  That  though  they  ful- 
filled conscientiously  one  part  of  the  Apostolic 
injunction,  that  of  *  giving,'  yet  the^  failed  in 
the  other  clause,  that  of  £>ing  it  *  with  simpli- 
city.'  *  Yes,'  replied  he,  *  I  visit  a  charitable 
lady  in  town,  who  almost  putp  me  out  of  love 
with  benevolence.  Her  own  bounties  form  the 
entire  subject  of  her  conversation.  As  soon  as 
the  brealdast  is  removed,  the  table  is  always  re- 
gularly covered  with  plans,  and  proposals,  and 
subscription  papers.  This  display  conveniently 
performs  the  three-fbld  ofiice  of  publishing  her 
own  charities,  furnishing  subjects  of  altercation, 
and  raising  contributions  on  the  visitor.  Her 
narratives  really  cost  me  more  than  my  sub- 
scription. She  is  so  full  of  debate,  and  detail, 
and  opposition ;  she  makes  you  read  so  many 
papers  of  her  own  drawing  up,  and  so  many  an- 
swers to  the  schemes  of  other  people,  and  she 
has  so  many  objections  to  every  other  person*s 
mode  of  doing  good,  and  so  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  her  own  is  the  best,  that  she  appears 
less  like  a  benevolent  lady  than  a  chicaning 
attorney.' 

*  Nothing,'  said  I,  'corrects  this  bustling 
bounty  so  completely,  as  when  it  is  mixed  M 
with  religion ;  I  should  rather  say,  as  when  ft 
flows  fVom  religion.  This  motive,  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  energy,  augments  it;  but  it 
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cores  the  displ^,  and  oonverts  the  irritation  in- 
to a  principle.  It  transfers  the  activity  from  the 
tongue  to  the  heart  It  is  the  only  sort  of  cha- 
rity which  '  blesses  twice.*  All  charity,  indeed, 
blesses  the  receiver;  bat  the  blessing  promised 
to  the  giver,  I  have  sometimes  trembled  to  think, 
may  be  forfeited  even  b^  a  generous  mind,  from 
ostentation  and  parade  m  the  manner,  and  want 
of  parity  in  the  motive.* 

*  In  Stanley's  family,*  replied  he,  in  a  more 
serious  tone,  *  I  have  met  with  a  complete  refuta^ 
tion  of  that  favourite  maxim  of  the  world,  that 
religion  is  a  dull  thing  itself)  and  makes  its  pro- 
fessors gloomy  and  morose.  Charles!  I  have 
often  frequented  houses  where  pleasure  was  the 
avowed  object  of  idolatry.  But  to  see  the  vota- 
ries of  the  *  reeUng  goddess,*  afler  successive 
nights  passed  in  her  temples !  to  see  the  languor, 
the  lisUessness,  the  discontent — ^you  would  ra- 
ther have  taken  them  for  her  victims  than  her 
worshippers.  So  litde  mental  vivacity,  so  little 
gayety  of  the  heart !  In  short,  after  no  careless 
observation,  I  am  compelled  to  deelari^  that  I 
never  saw  two  forms  less  alike  than  those  of 
Pleasure  and  Happiness.* 

*  Your  testimony,  Sir  John,'  said  I,  '  is  of 
great  weight  in  a  case  of  which  you  are  so  ex- 
perienced a  judge.  What  a  different  scene  do 
we  now  contemplate!  Mr.  Stanley  seems  to 
have  diffused  his  own  spirit  through  the  whole 
fiunily.  What  makes  his  example  of  such  effi- 
cacy IS,  that  he  considers  the  Christian  temper 
as  so  considerable  a  part  of  Christianity.    This 

.  temper  seems  to  imbue  his  whole  soul,  pervade 
his  whole  conduct,  and  influence  his  whole  con- 
versation. I  see  every  day  some  fresh  occasion 
to  admire  bis  candoor,  his  humility,  his  con- 
stant reference,  not  as  a  topic  of  discourse,  but 
as  a  principle  of  conduct,  to  the  gospel,  «i  the 
standard  by  which  actions  are  weighed.  His 
oonscientionB  strictness  of  speech,  his  serious 
reproof  of  nahimnies,  his  charitable  constraction 
cf  every  ease  which  has  two  sides;  *his  simpli^ 
dty  and  godly  sincerity  ;*  bis  rule  of  referring 
all  events  to  providential  direction,  and  his  in- 
variable habit  of  vindicating  the  divine  good- 
ness under  dispensations-  apparently  the  most 
unfavourable.* 

Here  Sir  John  lefl  me,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear pursuing  the  subject  in  soHloqoy  as  I  pro- 
ceeded in  my  walk. — I  reflected  with  admira- 
tion that  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  religious  conversa- 
tion, rendered  himself  so  useful,  because  instsad 
of  the  uniform  nostrum  of  the  drop  and  thepilly 
he  applied  a  different  class  of  arguments  as  the 
case  rehired,  to  objectors  to  the  difierent  parts 
of  Christianity;  to  ill  informed  persons  who 
adopted  a  partial  gospel  without  understanding 
it  as  a  scheme,  or  embracing  it  as  a  whole. — 
To  those  who  aliow  its  truth  merely  on  the  same 
ground  of  evidence  that  establishes  the  truth  of 
any  other  well  authenticated  history  ;  and  who, 
satisfied  with  this  external  evidence,  not  only 
do  not  feel  its  power  on  their  own  heart,  but  de- 
ny  that  it  has  any  such  influence  on  the  hearts 
of  others ;— to  those  who  believe  the  gospel  to 
be  a  mere  code  of  ethics ; — to  their  antipodes 
who  assert  that  Christ  has  lowered  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  law ; — to  Lady  Belfield  who  rests  on 
her  charities,— Sir  John  on  his  correctness,-* 


Lady  Aston  on  her  austerities ; — to  this  man 
who  values  himself  solely  on  the  stoutness  of 
his  orthodoxy  fto  another  on  the  firmness  of  his 
integrity ;  to  a  third  on  the  peculiarities  of  his 
party,  he  addresses  himself  with  a  particular 
view  to  their  individual  errors.    This  he  does 
with  such  a  discriminating  application  to  the 
case,  as  might  lead  the  ill  informed  to  suspeist 
that  he  was  not  equally  earnest  in  those  other 
points,  which  not  being  attacked  he  does  not 
feel  himself  called  on  to  defend,  but  which,  had 
they  been  attacked,  he  would  then  have  defend- 
ed with  equal  zeal  as  relative  to  the  discussion. 
To  crown  all,  I  contemplated  that  affectionate 
warmth  of  heart,  that  sympathizing  kindnera. 
Chat  tenderness  of  feeling,  of  which  the  gay  and 
the  thoughtless  fancy  that  they  themselves  pos- 
sess the  monopoly,  while  they  make  over  harsh- 
ness, austerity,  and  want  of  charity  to  religious 
men,  as  their  inseparable  characteristics. 

These  qualities  excite  in  my  heart  a  feeling 
compounded  of  veneration,  and  of  love.  And 
oh !  how  impossible  it  is,  even  in  religion  itself^ 
to  be  disinterested!  All  these  excellencies  I 
contemplate  with  a  more  heartfelt  delight,  from 
the  presumptuous  hope  that  I  may  one  day  have 
the  felicity  of  consecCing  myself  still  more  in 
timately  with  them. 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

SoHX  days  afler,  while  we  were  conversing 
over  our  tea,  we  heard  the  nolte  of  a  carriage  t 
and  Mr.  Stanley  looking  out  from  a  bow  win- 
dow in  which  he  and  I  were  sitting,  said,  it 
was'Lady  and  Miss  Rattle  driving  up  the  ave- 
nue.  He  had  just  time  to  add,  *  these  are  our 
Jine  neighbours.  They  always  make  us  a  Tisit 
as  soon  as  they  come  down,  while  all  the  gloM 
and  lustre  of  London  is  fivsh  upon  them.  We 
have  always  our  regular  routine  of  conversation. 
While  her  Ladyship  is  pouring  the  feshions  into 
Mrs.  Stanley's  ear,  Miss  Rattle,  who  is  about 
Phosbe's  a^  entertains  my  daughtera  and  me 
with  the  history  of  her  own  talents  and  acquire- 
ments.' 

Here  they  entered.  After  a  few  compliments. 
Lady  Rattle  seated  herself  between  Lady  Bel- 
field  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room ;  while  the  fine,  sprightly,  boisterous  girl 
of  fiflsen  or  sixteen  threw  herself  back  on  the 
sofa  at  nearly  her  full  length,  between  Mr.  Stan- 
ley  and  me,  the  Miss  Stanleys  and  Sir  John 
sitting  near  us,  within  hearing  of  her  lively  lo- 
quacity. 

*  Weil,  Miss  Amelia,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
dare  say  you  have  made  good  use  of  your  time 
this  winter ;  I  suppose  you  have  ere  now  com- 
pleted the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Now  let  me 
hear  what  you  have  been  doing,  and  tell  me 
your  whole  achievements,  as  frankly  as  you 
used  to  do  when  you  were  a  Yerj  little  girl.' 
*  Indeed,'  replied  she,  *  I  have  not  been  idle,  if 
I  mus^  speak  the  truth.  One  has  so  many  things 
to  lea^n  "^ou  know.  I  have  gone  on  with  my 
French  and  Italian  of  course,  and  I  am  begin- 
ning German.  Then  comes  my  drawing-master, 
he  teacfles  me  to  paint  flowers  and  shdls,  and 
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to  draw  ndiif  and  bnUdinijra,  and  to  take  viewa. 
He  is  a  good  soul,  and  is  finishing  a  set  of  pic- 
tures, and  half  a  dozen  fire  soreens  which  I 
began  for  mamma.  He  tfoes  help  me  to  be  sure, 
bat  indeed,  I  do  some  ofit  myself,  donH  I,  mam- 
ma ?*  calliog  out  to  her  mother,  who  was  too 
mach  absorbed  in  her  own  narratives  to  attend 
to  her  daughter. 

*  And  then,*  pursued  the  young  prattler,  *  I 
learn  varnishing,  and  gilding,  and  japanning. 
And  next  winter  I  shall  learn  modelling,  and 
^ching,  and  engraviug  in  mezzotinto  and  aqua- 
ttnta,  IQT  Lady  Di.  Dash  learns  etching,  and 
mamma  says,  as  I  shall  have  a  better  fortune 
than  Lady  Di,  she  vows  J  shall  learn  every  thing' 
she  does.  Then  I  have  a  dancing-master,  who 
teaches  me  the  Scotch  and  Irish  steps;  and  an- 
other who  teaches  me  attitudes,  and  I  shall  soon 
learn  the  waltz,  aod  I  can  stand  longer  on  one 
leg  already  than  Lady  Di.  Then  I  have  a  sing- 
ing-masler,  and  another  who  teaches  me  the 
harp,  and  dnother  for  the  piano-forte.  And 
what  little  time  I  can  spare  from  these  j)riRci/»Z 
things,  I  give  by  odd  minutes  to  ancient  and  mo- 
dem history,  and  geography,  and  astronomy,  and 
grammar,  and  botany.  Then  I  attend  lectures  on 
chemistry,  and  experimental  philosophy,  for  as  I 
am  not  yet  come  out,  I  have  not  much  to  do  in  the 
'  "evenings ;  and  mamma  says,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  money  can  pay  for,  but  what  I 
shall  learn.  And  I  run  so  delightfully  fast  from 
one  thinff  to  another  that  I  am  never  tired. 
What  muies  it  so  pleasant  is,  as  soon  as  I  am 
fiurly  set  in  with  one  master,  another  arrives. 
I  should  hate  td  be  long  at  the  same  thing. 
Bat  I  shan't  have  a  great  while  to  work  so  hard, 
ibr  as  soon  as  I  come  out,  I  shall  give  it  all  up, 
Azoept  music  and  dancing.' 

All  this  time  Lucilla  sat  listening  with  a 
•mile,  behind  the  complacency  of  which  she 
tried  to  oonoeal  her  astonishmeuL  Phmbe,  who 
had  less  sel^controul,  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
a  broad  laugh.  Sir  John,  who  had  long  lived  in 
a  soil  where  this  spec^  is  indigenous,  niad  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  all  its  varieties,  to  feel 
much  astonishment  at  this  specimen,  which, 
howoTcr,  he  sat  contemplating  with  philosophi- 
cal, but  discriminating  coolness. 

For  my  own  part,  my  mind  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  contrasting  the  coarse  manners  of 
this  voluble  and  intrepid,  but  gtx)d  humoured 
girl,  with  the  quiet  cheerful,  and  unassuming 
elegance  of  Lucilla. 

*  I  should  be  afraid,  Miss  Rattle,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  if  you  did  not  look  in  such  blooming 
health,  that  with  all  these  incessant  labours,  you 
did  not  allow  yourself  time  for  rest.  Sorely 
you  never  sleep  V 

'  Oh  yes,  that  I  do,  and  eat  too,'  said  she ;  *  my 
lifb  is  not  quite  so  hard  and  moping  as  you  fancy. 
What  between  shopping  and  morning  visits  with 
mamma,  and  seeing  sights,  and  the  park,  and 
the  gardens,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  hate,  except 
on  a  Sunday  when  they  are  crowded,)  and  our 
young  balls,  which  are  four  or  five  in  a  week 
after  Easter,  and  mamma's  music  parties  at 
home,  1  contrive  to  enjoy  myself  tolerably; 
though  after  I  have  been  presented,  I  i^all  be  a 
tliDOsand  time  better  off^  for  then  I  ^atf^  have 
a  moment  to  myself.   Won't  that  be  delightful  7' 


said  she,  twitching  my  arm,  rather  roughly,  by 
way  of  recalling  my  attention,' which  however 
had  seldom  wandered. 

As  she  had  now  run  out  her  London  mate- 
rials, the  news  of  the  neighbourhood  next  fur- 
nished a  subject  for  her  volubility.  After  she 
had  mentioned  in  detail  one  or  two  stories  of 
low  village  gossip;  while  I  was  wondering  how 
she  should  come  at  them,  she  struck  me  dumb 
by  quoting  the  coachman  as  her  authority. 
This  eniffma  was  soon  explained.  The  mother 
iftid  daugnter  having  exhausted  their  different 
topics  of  discourse  nearly  at  tlie  same  time,  they 
took  their  leave,  in  order  to  enrich  every  family 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  whonuthey  were  going 
to  call,  with  the  same  valuable  raiowledge  which 
they  had  imparted  to  m^. 
"  Mr.  Stanley  conducted  Lady  Rattle,  and  led 
her  daughter ;  but  as  I  offered  to  hand  her  into 
the  carriage,  she  started  back  with  a  sprightly 
motion,  and  screamed  out,  *  Oh  no,  not  in  the 
inside,  pray  help  me  up  to  the  Dickey.  I  al- 
ways pvotes^  I  never  toiU  ride  with  any  body 
but  the  coachman,  if  we  go  ever  so  far.'  So  say- 
ing, with  a  spring  which  showed  how  much  she 
despised  my  assistance,  the  little  hoyden  was 
seated  in  a  moment,  nodding  familiarly  at  me, 
as  if  I  had  been  an  old  fRend. 

Then  with  a  voice,  emulating  that  which, 
when  passing  by  Charing -Cross,  I  have  heard 
issued  from  an  over  stuffed  stage  vehicle,  when 
a  robust  sailor  has  thrust  his  body  out  at  the 
window,  the  fair  creature  vociferated,  *  Drive  on, 
coachman !'  He  obeyed,  and  turning  round  her 
whole  person,  she  continued  nodding  at  me  till 
they  were  out  of  sight 

*  Here  is  a  mass  of  accomplishments,'  said  I, 

*  without  one  particle  of  mind,  one  ray  of  com- 
mon sense,  or  one  shade  of  delicacy ! — Surely 
somewhat  less  time,  and  less  money  might  have 
sufficed  to  qualify  a  oompai|ion  for  the  coach- 
man!' 

'  What  poor  creatures  are  ^  men,'  said  I  to 
Mr.  Stanley  as  soon  as  he  came  in !  *  We  think 
it  very  well,  if  after  much  labour  and  long  ap- 
plication we  can  attain  to  one  or  two  cf  the 
umumerable  acquirements  of  this  gay  little  girl. 
Nor  is  this  I  find  the  rare  achievement  of  one 
happy  senius.  There  is  a  whole  class  of  these 
miraculous  females. — Miss  Rattle 

*  Is  knigbt  o*  th*  shiie,  and  repreients  them  all.* 

*  It  is  only  young  ladies,'  replied  he,  *  whose 
vast  abilities,  whose  mighty  grasp  of  mind,  can 
take  in  every  thing.  Among  men,  learned  men, 
talents  are  commonly  directed  into  some  one 
channel,  and  fortunate  is  he,  who  in  that  one  at- 
tains to  excellence.  The  linguist  is  rarely  a 
painter,  nor  is  the  mathematician  often  a  poet 
Even  in  one  profession  there  are  divisions  and 
subdivisions. — ^The  same  lawyer  never  thinks 
of  presiding  both  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  science  of  heal- 
ing is  not  only  divided  into  its  three  distinct 
branches,  but  in  the  profbssion  of  Surgery  only, 
how  many  are  the  subdivisions !  One  professor 
undertakes  the  eye,  another  the  ear,  and  a  third 
the  teeth.  But  woman,  ambitious,  aspiring, 
universal,  triumphant,  glorious  woman,  even  at 
the  age  of  a  school  boy,  encounters  the  wholo 
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range  of  arts,  attacks  the  whole  circle  of 
iciences !' 

*  A  mighty  maze,  and  quite  without  a  plan,* 
replied  Sir  John,  laoghing.  'Bat  the  troth 
ia,  the  misfortune  does  not  so  much  consist 
in  their  learning  every  thing  as  in  their  know- 
ing nothing;  I  mean  nothing  well.  When 
gold  is  beaten  out  so  wide,  the  lamina  must 
needs  be  very  thin.  And  you  may  observe,  the 
more  valuable  attainments,  though  they  are  not 
to  be  left  out  of  the  modish  plan,  are  kept  in  the 
back  ground ;  and  are  to  be  picked  up  out  of 
the  odd  remnants  of  that  time,  the  sum  of  which 
is  devoted  to  frivolous  accomplishments.  All 
this  gay  confusion  of  acquirements,  these  holi. 
day  splendours,  this  superfluity  of  enterprize, 
enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  her  catalogue,  is 
the  real  burineM  of  education ;  the  latter  part  is 
incidental,  and  if  taught  is  not  learnt. 

*As  to  the  lectures  so  boastfully  mentioned, 
the^  may  doubtless  be  made  very  useful  sub- 
sidiaries to  instruction.  They  most  happily 
illustrate  book-knowledge;  but  if  the  pnpil^s  in- 
struction in  private  do  not  precede,  and  keep 
Ece,  with  these  useful  public  exhibitions,  her 
lowledge  will  be  only  presumptuous  igno- 
rance. She  may  leant  to  talk  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  deflagration,  and  trituration,  but 
she  will  know  nothing  of  the  science  except  the 
terms.  It  is  not  knowing  the  name  of  his  tools 
that  makes  an  artist ;  and  I  should  be  afraid  of 
the  vanity  which  such  superficial  information 
would  communicate  to  a  mind,  not  previously 
prepared,  nor  exercised  at  home  in  correspond- 
ing studies.  But  as  Miss  Rattle  honestly  con- 
fessed, as  soon  as  she  eomee  out  all  these  things 
will  die  away  of  themselves,  and  dancing  and 
music  will  be  almost  all  which  will  survive  her 
multifarious  pursuits.* 

*  I  look  upon  the  great  predominance  of  music 
in  female  edacatlAo,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  to  be 
the  souroe  of  more  mischief  than  is  suspect- 
ad  ;  not  from  any  evil  in  the  thing  itself,  but 
fiom  its  being  such  a  gulph  of  time,  as  really  to 
leave  little  room  for  solid  acquisitions.    I  love 
music,  and  were  it  only  cultivated  as  an  amuse- 
ment, should  commend  it    But  the  monstrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion  of  life  which 
It  swallows  up,  even  in  many  religious  families, 
and  this  is  the  chief  subject  of  my  regret,  has 
converted  an  innocent  diversion  into  a  positive 
Bin.    I  question  if  many  gay  men  devote  more 
hours  in  a  day  to  idle  purposes,  than  the  daugh- 
ters of  many  pious  parents  spend  in  this  amuse- 
ment    All  these  hours  the  mind  lies  fallow,  im- 
provement is  at  a  stand,  iftcven  it  does  not  re- 
trogade.    Nor  is  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  time, 
stolen  in  the  intervals  of  bettor  things,  that  is  so 
devoted ;  but  it  is  the  morning,  the  prime,  the 
profitable,  the  active  hours,  when  the  mind  is 
vigorous,  the  spirits  light,  the  intellect  awake 
and  fresh,  and  the  whole  being  wound  up  by  the 
refreshment  of  sleep,  and  animated  by  the  re- 
turn  of  li^ht  and  life,  for  nobler  services.* 

'  If,'  said  Sir  John,  music  were  cultivated  to 
ambellish  retirement,  to  be  practised  where 
pleasures  are  scarce,  and  good  performers  are 
not  to  be  had,  it  would  quite  alter  the  case.  But 
the  truth  is,  these  highly  taught  ladies  are  not 
onl^  living  in  public  where  they  constantly  hear 


the  most  exquisite  profeaaon,  but  they  have  them 
also  at  their  own  houses.  Now  one  of  these  two 
things  must  happen*;  Either  the  performance 
of  the  lady  will  be  so  inferior  as  not  to  be  worth 
hearing  on  the  comparison,  or  so  good  that  she 
will  fancy  herself  the  rival,  instead  of  the  ad< 
mirer  of  the  performer,  whom  she  had  better  pay 
and  praise  than  fruitlessly  emulate.' 

*  This  anxious  struggle  to  reach  the  unattain- 
able excellence  of  the  professor,*  said  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  oflen  brings  to  my  mind  the  contest  far 
victory  between  the  ambitious  nightingale  and 
the  angry  lunatist  in  the  beautiful  Prolusion  of 
Strada.* 

*  It  is  to  the  predominance  of  this  talent,*  re- 
plied I,  *  that  I  ascribe  that  want  of  companion- 
ablencss  of  which  I  complain.  The  excellence 
of  musical  performance  is  a  decorated  screen, 
behind  which  all  defects  in  domestic  knowledge, 
in  taste,  judgment  and  literature,  and  the  ta- 
lents which  make  an  elegant  companion,  ate 
credibly  concealed. . 

I  have  made,'  said  Sir  John,  *  another  remark. 
Young  ladies,  who  from  apparent  shyness  do 
not  join  in  the  conversation  of  a  small  select 
party,  are  always  ready  enough  to  entertain 
them  with  music  on  the  slightest  hint  Surely 
it  is  equally  modest  to  eay  as  to  eing^  especially 
to  sing  those  melting  strains  we  sometimes  hear 
sung,  and  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  hear 
said.  After  all,  how  few  hours  are  there  in  a 
week,  in  which  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  lifb,  and  a  woman  in  the  duties  of  a  family, 
wish  to  employ  in  music.  J  am  fond  of  it  myself^ 
and  Lady  Belfield  plays  admirably ;  but  with 
the  cares  inseparable  from  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  her  duty  with  so  many  children,  how 
little  time  has  she  to  play,  or  I  to  listen  I  But 
there  is  no  day,  no  hour,  no  meal  in  which  I  do 
not  enjoy  in  her  the  ever  ready  pleasure  of  an 
elegant  and  interesting  eompaniom  A  man  of 
sense,  when  all  goes  smoothly,  wants  to  bo  en- 
tertained ;  under  vexation  to  be  soothed ;  in 
difficulties  to  be  counselled ;  in  sorrow  to  be  com- 
forted. In  a  mere  artist  can  he  reasonably  look 
for  these  resources'}* 

*  Only  figure  to  yourself,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  my  six  girls  daily  playing  their  four  hours  a 
a  piece,  which  is  now  a  moderate  allowance! 
As  we  have  but  one  instrument  they  must  be  at 
it  in  succession,  day  and  night,  to  keep  pace 
with  their  neighbours.  If  I  may  comparo  lij^ht 
things  with  serious  ones,  it  would  resemble,' 
added  he,  smiling,  *  the  perpetual  pealmody  of 
good  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrer,  who  had  relays  of 
musicians  every  six  hours  to  sing  the  whole 
Psalter  through  every  day  and  night !  I  mean 
not  to  ridicule  that  holy  man ;  but  my  girls  thus 
keeping  their  useless  vigils  in  turn,  we  should 
only  have  the  melody  without  any  of  the  piety. 
No,  my  friend !  I  will  have  but  two  or  three 
singing  birds  to  cheer  my  little  ^rove.  If  all 
the  world  are  performers,  there  will  soon  be  no 
hearers.  Now,  as  I  am  resolved  in  my  own 
family  tliat  some  shall  liaten,  I  will  have  bat 
few  to  perform.* 

*  It  must  be  confessed,*  said  Sir  John,.*  that 
Miss  Rattle  is  no  servile  imitator  of  the  vapid 
tribe  of  the  superficially  accomplished.  Her 
violent  animal  spirits  prevent  her  from  growing 
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smooth  by  attrition.  She  ie  tm  rough  and  angn* 
kr  as  rosticitjr  itself  oonld  ha?e  made  her. 
Where  strength  of  character,  howerer,  is  only 
marked  by  the  worst  concomitant  of  strength, 
which  is  ooaraoness,  I  ehoold  almost  prefer  in- 
sanity itself.* 

*  I  should  a  little  fear,*  said  I,  •  that  I  lay  too 
much  stress  on  companionableness,  on  the  eon- 
five  duly  of  being  agreeable  at  home^  had  i  not 
early  learnt  the  doctrine  from  my  father,  and 
seen  it  exemplified  so  happily  in  the  practice  of 
my  mother.* 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Charles,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  as  to  the  absolute  mondily  of  being 
agreeable,  and  even  entertaining  in  one's  own 
family  circle.  Nothing  so  soon  and  so  certainly 
wears  out  the  happiness  of  married  persons,  as 
that  too  common  bad  efiect  of  familiarity,  the 
sinking  down  into  dulness  and  insipidity ;  ne. 
glecting  to  keep  alive  the  flame  by  the  delicacy 
which  first  kindled  it;  want  of  vigilance  in 
keeping  the  temper  cheerful  by  Christian  dis- 
cipline, and  tbe  faculties  bright  by  constant  use. 
Mutual  affection  decays  of  itself^  even  where 
there  is  no  great  moral  turpitu<)e,  without  mo- 
tual  endeavours,  not  only  to  improve,  but  to 
amuse. 

*  This,'  continued  he,  *  is  one  of  the  great  arts 
of  home  enjoyment.  That  it  is  so  little  prac- 
tised accounts  in  a  good  measure  for  the  undo- 
mestic  turn  of  too  many  married  persons.  The 
man  meets  abroad  with  amusement,  and  tho  wo- 
man with  attentions,  to  which  they  are  not  ac- 
customed at  home.  Whereas  a  capacity  to 
please,  on  the  one  part,  and  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased  on  the  other,  in  their  own  house,  would 
make  most  visits  appear  dull.  But  then  the  dis- 
position  and  the  capacity  must  be  cultivated  an- 
tecedent to  marriage.  A  woman  whose  whole 
education  has  been  rehearsal,  will  always  be 
dull,  except  she  lives  'on  the  stage,  constantly 
displaying  what  she  has  been  sedufeusly  ac- 
quiring. Books,  on  the  contrary,  well  chosen 
books,  do  not  lead  to  exhibition.  The  knowledge 
a  woman  acquires  in  private  desires  no  witness- 
es ;  the  possession  is  the  pleasure.  It  improves 
herself^  it  embellishes  her  family  society,  it  en- 
tertains her  husband,  it  informs  her  children. 
The  gratification  is  cheap,  is  safe,  is  always  to 
be  had  at  home.* 

*  It  is  superfluous,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  deco- 
rate women  so  highly  for  early  youth  ;  youth  is 
itself  a  decoration.  We  mistakenly  adorn  most 
that  part  of  life  which  least  requires  it,  and  ne- 

fleet  to  provide  for  that  which  will  want  it  most 
t  is  for  that  sober  period,  when  life  has  lost  its 
freshness,  the  passions  their  intenseness,  and  the 
spirits  their  hilarity,  that  we  should  be  prepar- 
ing. Our  wisdom  would  be  to  anticipate  the 
wants  of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  notions, 
ideas,  principles,  and  habits,  which  may  pre- 
serve, or  transfer  to  the  mind  that  affection, 
which  was  at  first  partly  attracted  by  the  per- 
son. But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a  form  which 
has  ceased  to  please ;  to  provide  no  subsidiary 
aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  especially  no 
substitute  when  it  is  departed,  is  to  render  life 
oomfbrtless,  and  marriage  dreary.* 

*  The  reading  of  a  cultivated  woman,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  oommonly  occapies  less  time  than 


the  music  of  a  musical  woman,  or  the  idle 
of  an  indolent  woman,  or  the  dress  of  a  vain 
woman,  or  the  dissipation  of  a  fluttering  woman; 
she  is  therefore  likely  to  have  more  leisure  for 
her  duties,  as  well  as  more  incliliation,  and  a 
sounder  judgment  for  performing  them.  But, 
pray  observe^  that  I  assume  my  reading  woman 
to  be  a  religious  woman ;  and  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  efiect  of  a  literary  vanity,  more  than  for 
that  of  any  other  vanity,  in  a  mind  not  habitually 
disciplined  by  Christian  principle,  the  only  saw 
and  infallible  antidote  for  knowledge  of  every 
kind. 

Before  we  had  finished  our  conversation,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  post  Sir 
John  eagerly  opened  the  newspaper ;  but,  in- 
stead of  gratifying  our  impatience  with  the  in- 
telligence for  which  we  panted  from  the  glorious 
Spaniards,  he  read  a  paragraph  which  stated 
*  that  Miss  Denham  had  eloped  with  Siguier 
Squallini,  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Scot- 
land, and  that  Lady  Denham  had  been  in  fits 
ever  since.' 

Lady  Belfield,  with  her  usual  kindness,  was 
beginning  to  express  how  much  she  pitied  her     • 
old  acquaintance.    *  My  dear  Caroline,'  said  Sir   ^      <  ^ 
John,  *■  there  is  too  much  substantial  and  inevi-     '*Y 
table  misery  in  the  world,  (or  you  to  waste  much 
compassion  on  this  foolish  woman.    Lady  Den- 
ham has  little  reason  to  be  surprised  at  an  event 
which  all  reasonable  people  must  have  antici. 
pated.  *  Provoking  and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  what 
has  she  to  blame  but  her  own  infatiiation  7  This 
Italian  was  the  associate  of  all  Jier  pleasures ; 
the  constant  theme  of  her  admiration.    He  was 
admitted  when  her  friends  were  excluded.  The 
girl  was  continually  hearing  that  music  was 
the  best  gift,  and  that  Signior  Squallini  was  the 


best  gifVsd.  *  Miss  Denham,'  added  he  laugh- 
ing, *  had  more  wit  than  your  Strada's  nightin- 
gue.  Instead  of  dropping  down  dead'  on  the 
lute  for  envy,  she  thought  it  better  to  run  away 
with  the  lutanist  for  love.  I  pity  the  poor  girl, 
however,  who  has  furnished  such  a  commenta- 
ry  to  our  text,  and  who  is  rather  the  victim  of  a 
wretched  education  than  of  her  own  bad  pro- 
pensities.' 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

I  BAD  generally  found  that  a  Sunday  passed 
in  a  visit  was  so  heavy  a  day,  that  I  had  been 
accustomed  so  to  arrange  my  engagements,  as 
commonly  to  exclude  this  fVom  Uie  days  spent 
from  home.  I  had  often  found  that  even  where 
the  week  had  been  pleasantly  occupied,  the  ne- 
cessity  of  passing  several  hours  of  a  season  pe- 
culiarly  designed  for  religious  purposes,  with 
people  whose  habits  have  little  similarity  with 
our  own,  either  draws  one  into  their  relaxed 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  day,  or  drives  one  to 
a  retirement,  which  having  an  unsociable  ap- 
pearance, is  liable  to  the  reproach  of  austerity 
and  gloom. 

The  case  was  quite  different  at  Stanley  Grove. 
The  seriousness  was  without  severity,  and  th» 
cheerfulness  had  no  mixture  of  lerity.  The 
family  seemed  more  than  usually  animated,  and 
there  was  a  variety  in  tho  religioas  poriuits  of 
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the  joQDg  people  enliTened  by  intervals  ofcheer- 
lul  and  improving  conversation,  which  peculiar- 
ly strack  Lady  Belfield.  She  observed  to  me 
that  the  difficulty  of  gettinj;  through  the  Sun- 
day, without  any  mixture  of  worldly  occupations 
or  amusements  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disgust 
and  weariness  on  the  other,  was  among  the 
many  right  things  which  she  had  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  her  own  family. 

As  we  walked  from  church  on  Sunday,  Miss 
Stanley  told  me  that  her  father  does  not  approve 
the  habit  of  criticising  the  sermon.  He  says 
that  the  custom  of  pointing  out  the  faults  can- 
not be  maintained,  without  the  custom  of  watch- 
ing for  them;  that  it  gives  the  attention  a 
wrong  turn,  and  leads  the  hearer  only  to  trea- 
sure up  such  passages  as  may  serve  for  aniraad- 
▼ersion,  and  a  display,  not  of  Christian  temper, 
but  of  critical  skill.  If  the  general  tenor  and 
principle  be  right,  that  is  the  main  point  they 
are  to  look  to,  and  not  to  hunt  for  philological 
errors.  That  the  bearer  would,  do  well  to  ob- 
serve, whether  it  is  not  *  he  that  sleeps,*  as  often 
at  least,  as  *  Homer  nods :'  a  remark  exempli- 
fied at  chnrch,  as  often  as  on  the  occasion  which 
suggested  it  That  a  critical  spirit  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  brought  out  of  church,  being  a 
symptom  of  an  unhambled  mind,  and  an  evi- 
dence, that  whatever  the  sermon  may  have  done 
ibr  others,  it  has  not  benefitted  the  caviller. 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  joined  us.  I  found  he  did 
not  encourage  his  family  to  take  down  the  ser- 
mon.  *It  is  no  disparagement,*  said  he,  *to 
the  discourse  preached,  to  presume^  that  there 
may  be  as  good  already  printed.  Why  there- 
fore not  read  the  printed  sermon  at  home  in  the 
evening,  instead  of  that,  by  which  you  ought  to 
have  iMen  improving  while  it  was  delivering  7 
If  it  be  true  that/at<A  cometh  by  hearing,  an  m- 
ferior  sermon, '  coming  warm  and  instant  from 
the  heart,*  assisted  by  all  the  surrounding  so- 
lemnities which  make  a  sermon  heard  so  differ- 
ent fh>m  one  read,  may  strike  more  forcibly 
than  an  abler  discourse  coolly  perused  at  home. 
In  writing,  the  mechanical  act  must  necessarily 
lessen  the  effect  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  spec- 
tator it  diminishes  the  dignity  of  the  scene,  and 
seems  like  short-hand  writers  taking  down  a 
trial.' 

•  But  that  my  daughters  may  not  plead  this 
■s  an  excuse  for  inattention,*  continued  ho,  *  I 
make  it  a  part  of  their  evening  duty  to  repeat 
what  they  retain,  separately  to  me  in  my  libra- 
ry. The  consciousness  that  this  repetition  will 
be  required  of  them,  stimulates  their  diligence ; 
and  the  exercise  itself  not  only  strengthens  the 
memory,  but  habituates  to  serious  reflection.* 

At  tea,  Phodbe,  a  charming  warm-hearted 
ereature,  hot  who,  now  and  then  carried  away 
by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  forgets  habits 
and  prohibitions,  said,  *  I  think,  papa.  Dr.  Bar- 
low was  rather  dull  to-dav.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  the  sermon.*  *IVfy  dear,*  replied  her 
fkther,  *  we  do  not  go  to  church  to  hear  news. 
Christianity  is  no  novelty ;  and  though  it  is  true 
that  we  go  to  be  instructed,  yet  wo  require  to 
be  ssminded  full  as  much  as  to  be  taught  Gene- 
ral truths  are  what  we  all  acknowledge,  and  all 
forget  We  acknowledge  them,  because  a  ^ne- 
rtl  assent  of  the  undeistanduig  costs  bat  little ; 


and  we  forget  them,  beeause  the  lemembnnoe 
would  force  upon  the  conscience  a  great  deal  of 
practical  labour.  To  believe,  and  remember, 
and  act  upon,  common,  undisputed,  general 
truths,  is  the  most  important  part  of  religion. 
This,  though  in  fact  very  difficult,  is  overlooked, 
on  account  of  its  being  supposed  very  easy.  To 
keep  np  in  the  heart  a  lively  impression  of  a 
few  plain  momentous  truths,  is  of  more  use  than  ' 
the  ablest  discussion  of  an  hundred  controvert- 
ed points. 

*  Now  tell  me,  Phoebe,  do  you  really  think 
that  you  have  remembered  and  practised  all  the 
instructions  that  you  have  received  from  Dr. 
Barlow*s  sermons  last  yearl  If  you  have, 
though  you  will  have  a  better  right  to  be  criti- 
cal, yon  will  be  less  disposed  to  be  so.  If  you 
have  not,  do  not  complain  that  the  sermon  is 
not  new,  till  you  have  made  all  possible  nse^f 
the  old  ones ;  which  if  vou  had  done,  yon  w<tald 
have  acquired  so  much  humility,  that  you  would 
meekly  listen  even  to  what  you  already  know. 
But  however  the  discourse  may  have  been  so. 
perfluous  to  such  deep  divines  as  Miss  Phcebe 
Stanley,  it  will  be  very  xuefu)  to  me,  and  to 
other  bearers  who  are  not  so  wise.' 

Poor  PbcBbe  blushed  up  to  her  ears;  tears 
rushed  into  her  eyes.  She  was  so  overcome 
with  shame  that,  regardless  of  the  company,  she 
flew  into  her  father's  arms,  and  sofU^  whisper, 
ed  that  if  be  would  forgive  her  flmhsh  vanity, 
she  would  never  again  be  above  being  tangfat 
The  fond,  but  not  blind  father,  withdrew  with 
her.  Lucilla  followed  with  looks  of  anxious  love. 

During  their  short  absence,  Mrs.  Stanley  said, 
*  Lucilla  is  so  practically  aware  of  the  truth  of 
her  father's  observation,  that  she  oflen  says  she 
finds  as  much  advantage  as  pleasure  in  teaching 
the  children  at  her  school.  This  elementary  in- 
struction obliges  her  continually  to  recur  to  first 
principles,  to  keep  constantly  uppermost  in  her 
mind  those  great  truths  contained  in  the  artides 
of  our  belief^  the  commandments,  and  the  prayer 
taught  by  our  Redeemer.  This  perpetual  sim- 
plifying  of  religion,  she  assures  me,  keeps  her 
more  humble,  fixes  her  attention  on  the  funda- 
mental truths,  and  makes  her  more  indifierent 
to  controverted  points.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  daugh- 
ters  returned  cheerful  and  happv  :  Lucilla  smil- 
ing like  the  angel  of  peace  and  love. 

*  If  I  were  not  afraid,*  said  Lad3r  Belfield,  *  of 
falling  under  the  same  censure  with  my  friend 
Phoelw,*  smiling  on  the  sweeet  girl,  *  I  should 
venture  to  say  that  I  thought  the  sermon  rather 
too  severe.* 

*  Do  not  be  afraid.  Madam,*  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley :  *  tfiough  I  disapprove  that  cheap  and  cruel 
criticism  which  makes  a  man  an  offender  for  a 
toord,  yet  discussion  does  not  necessarily  involve 
censoriousness ;  so  far  from  it,  it  is  fair  to  dis- 
cuss whatever  seems  to  be  doubtful,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  your  Ladyship*s  objections. 

*  Well  then,*  replied  she,  in  the  most  modest 
tone  and  accent,  *  with  all  my  reverence  for  Dr. 
Barlow,  I  thought  him  a  little  unreasonable  in 
seeming  to  expect  universal  goodness  from  crea- 
turea  whom  he  yet  insisted  were  falton  crea- 
tures.* 

'Perhaps,  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *yoa 
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mistook  his  meaning,  for  ha  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  consistent,  not  only  with  himself,  but 
with  hia  invariable  role  and  guide,  the  Scrip- 
torea.  Sanctificatiun,  will  you  allow  me  to  use 
so  serioua  a  word,  however  imperfect,  must  be 
universal.  It  ia  not  the  improvement  of  any 
one  faculty,  or  quality,  or  temper,  which  divines 
mean,  when  they  say  we  are  renewed  in  part, 
so  much  as  that  the  change  is  not  perfect,  the 
holiness  is  not  complete  in  -any  part,  or  power, 
or  faculty,  though  progressive  in  all.  He  who 
earnestly  desires  an  universal  victory  over  sin, 
knows  which  of  his  evil  dispositions  or  affections 
it  is,  that  is  yet  unsubdued.  This  reocUious 
enemy  he  vigilantly  sets  himself  to  watch  against, 
to  struggle  with,  and,  through  divine  grace,  to 
conquer.  '  The  test  of  his  sm'cerity  does  not  so 
much  consist  in  avoiding  many  faults  to  which 
he  has  no  temptation,  as  in  conquering  that  one 
to  which  hia  natural  bent  and  biaa  forcibly  im- 
pels him.' 

Lady  Belfield  said,  *  But  ia  it  not  impossible 
to  bring  every  part  of  our  nature  under  this  ab- 
solute dominion  7  Suppose  a  man  is  very  pas- 
sionate and  yet  very  charitable ;  would  you  look 
upon  that  person  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  7* 

*  It  ia  not  my  province.  Madam,  to  decide,* 
replied  Mr.  Stanley.  '  God,*  as  Bishop  Sander- 
eon  says,  *  reserves  this  royalty  io  himself,  of 
being  the  searcher  of  hearts.*  I  cannot  judge 
how  far  he  resists  anger,  nor  what  are  his  secret 
struggles  against  it. — God,  who  expects  not  per- 
fection, expects  sincerity.  Though  oomplete, 
unmixed  goodness  is  not  to  be  attained  in  this 
imperfect  state,  yet  the  earnest  desire  after  it  is 
the  only  sure  criterion  of  the  sincerity  we  pro- 
ieaa.  If  the  man  you  allude  to  does  not  watch 
and  pray,  and  strife  against  the  passion  of  anger, 
which  IS  his  natural  infirmity,  I  should  doubt 
whether  any  of  his  affections  were  really  re- 
newed :  and  I  should  fear  that  his  charity  was 
rather  a  mere  habitual  feeling,  though  a  most 
amiable  one,  than  a  Christian  grace.  He  in- 
dulges  in  charity,  because  it  is  a  constitutional 
biaa,  and  costs  him  nothing.  He  indulges  in 
paasion  because  it  is  a  natural  bias  also ;  and  to 
set  about  a  victory  over  it  would  cost  him  a  great 
deal.  This  should  put  him  on  a  strict  self-ex- 
amination ;  when  he  would  probably  find  that, 
while  he  givea  the  uncontrolled  reins  to  any  one 
wrong  inclination,  his  religion,  even  when  he 
does  right  things,  is  questionable.  True  reli- 
gion is  seated  in  the  heart :  that  is  the  centre 
froill  which  all  th#  lines  of  right  practice  must 
diverge.  It  is  the  great  duty  and  chief  business 
of  a  Christian  to  labour  to  make  all  his  affec- 
tions,  with  all  their  motives,  tendencies,  and 
operations,  subservient  to  the  word  and  will  of 
God.  His  irregular  passions,  which  are  still  apt 
to  start  out  into  disorder,  will  require  vigilance 
to  the  end. — He  must  not  think  all  is  safb,  be- 
cause the  more  tractable  ones  are  not  rebellious ; 
but  he  may  entertain  a  cheerful  hope,  when 
those  which  were  once  rebellious  are  become 
tractable.* 

'  I  feel  the  importance  of  what  you  say,*  re- 
turned Lady  Belfield  ;  '  but  I  feel  also  my  utter 
inability  to  set  about  it* 

'.My  dear  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  'this  is 
the  beat  and  most  salutary  feeling  you  can  have. 
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That  very  conacioaaness  of  ineffica<^  will,  I 
trust,  drive  you  to  the  fountain  of  all  strength 
and  power ;  it  will  quicken  your  faith  and  ani- 
mate your  prayer ;  faith  which  is  the  habitual 
principle  of  confidence  in  God;  and  prayer, 
which  is  the  exercise  of  that  principle  toward 
Him  who  is  the  object  of  it' 

*  But,  Dr.  Barlow,*  said  Lad;^  Belfield, '  was  so 
discouraging !  He  seemed  to  intimate,  as  if  the 
conflict  of  a  Christian  with  sin  must  be  aa  kat- 
ing  as  his  life ;  whereas  I  had  hoped  that  victory 
once  obtained,  was  obtained  forever.* 

*The  §trait  gate*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  'is 
only  the  entrance  of  religion ;  the  narrow  tssy 
is  a  continued  course.  The  Christian  lifb,  my 
dear  Lady  Belfield,  is  not  a  point  but  a  progress. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  race  of  Christianity  aa  io 
the  race  of  human  glory.  Juliua  Cassar  and  St 
Paul  describe  their  respective  warfiirea  in  nearly 
the  same  terms. — We  should  count  nothing  done, 
while  any  thing  remaint  undone^*  saya  the  War- 
rior.— Not  counting  mytelf  to  haveaUained-^ 
forgetting  the  things  which  ars  Itehind,  and 
pressing  forward  to  those  which*are  before,  says 
the  Apostle.  And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 
they  both  made  the  disqualifying  observation 
af^er  attainments  almost  incredible.  Aa  there 
was  no  being  a  hero  by  any  idler  way,  so  there 
is  no  being  a  Christian  by  any  easier  road.  The 
necessity  of  pursuit  is  the  same  in  both  eases, 
though  the  objects  pursued  differ  aa  widely 
as  the  vanities  of  time  from  the  riches  of  eter- 
nity. 

*  Do  not  think,  my  dear  Madam,*  added  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  I  am  erecting  myself  into  a  cen- 
sor, much  less  into  a  model.  The  corruptions 
which  I  lament,  I  participate.  The  deficiencies 
which  I  deplore,  I  feel.  Not  only  when  I  look 
abroad,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  general  prevalenoe 
of  evil  by  what  I  see ;  but  when  I  look  into  my 
own  heart,  my  conviction  is  confirmed  by  what 
I  experience.  I  am  conscious,  not  merely  of 
fVailties,  but  of  sins.  I  will  not  hypocritically 
accuse  myself  of  gross  offences  which  I  have  not 
temptation  to  commit,  and  from  the  commission 
of  which,  motives  inferior  to  religion  would 
preserve  me.  But  I  am  continually  hnmbled 
in  detecting  mixed  motives  in  almoat  all  I  do. 
Such  strugglings  of  pride  with  my  endeavours 
afler  humility !  Such  irresolution  in  my  firmest 
purposes !  So  much  imperfection  in  my  best 
ac\ion8 !  So  much  want  of  simplicity  in  my 
purest  designs !  Such  fresh  shoots  of  selfish- 
ness where  I  had  hoped  the  plant  itself  had  been 
eradicated  !  Such  frequent  deadness  in  duty ! 
Such  coldness  in  my  affectiona !  Such  infirmity 
of  will !  Such  proneness  to  earth  in  my  higheat 
aspiration  afler  heaven !  All  these  yon  aee  would 
hardly  make  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  want 
Christian  discernment;  very  gross  sins ;  yet 
they  prove  demonstrably  the  root  of  sin  in  the 
heart,  and  the  infection  of  nature  tainting  my 
best  resolves.* 

*  The  true  Christian,*  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan, 
ley  had  done  speaking, '  extracts  humility  fVom 
the  very  circumstance  which  raises  pride  in  the 
irreligious.  The  sight  of  any  enormity  in  ano- 
tlier,  makes  the  mere  moralist  proud  that  ha  b 

*  Nil  actam  reputans  dum  qaod  superesset  afeadam. 

— LUCA.N. 
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exempt  from  it,  while  the  relig^oiu  man  is  ham- 
bled  m>m  a  view  of  the  linfulness  of  that  na- 
ture he  partakes,  a  natare  which  admits  of  sach 
ezoesses,  and  from  which  ezoesaes  he  knows 
that  he  himself  is  preserred  by  divine  grace 
alone.  I  have  often  observed  that  comparison 
is  the  aliment  of  pride  in  the  worldly  man,  and 
of  self-abasement  in  the  Christian.' 

Poor  Lady  Belfield  looked  comforted  on  find- 
ing that  her  friend  Mr.  Stanley  was  not  quite 
so  perfect  as  she  had  feared.  *  Happy  are  those,' 
exclaimed  she,  looking  at  Lucilla,  *  the  inno- 
eence  of  whose  lives  recommends  them  to  the 
divine  favour.* 

*  Innocence,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  groond  of  acceptance,  because 
the  thing  does  not  exist.  Innocence  excludes 
the  necessity  of  repentance ;  and  where  there  is 
no  sin,  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  What- 
ever therefore  we  may  be  in  comparison  with 
others,  innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  our  ac- 
eeptaMe,  without  annulling  the  great  plan  of 
our  redemption.* 

*  One  thmg  'fuzzles  me,*  said  Lady  Belfield. 
'  The  most  worthless  people  I  converse  with  de- 
ny the  doctrine  of  human  corruption,  a  doctrine 
the  truth  of  which  one  should  suppose  their  own 
ftelings  must  confirm ;  while  those  few  excel- 
lent persons  who  almost  seem  to  have  escaped 
it,  insist  the  most  peremptorily  on  its  reality. 
But  if  it  be  really  true,  surely  the  mercies  of 
God  are  so  great,  that  he  will  overlook  the  frail- 
ties of  such  weak  and  erring  mortals.  So  gra- 
cious a  Saviour  will  not  exact  such  rigorous  obe- 
dience from  creatures  so  infirm.* 

*'  Let  not  what  I  am  going  to  say,  my  dear 
Lady  Belfield,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  offend  you; 
th^  correctness  of  y«ur  conduct  exempts  you 
firom  any  particular  application.  But  there  are 
too  many  Christians,  who  while  they  speak  with 
reverence  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  do 
not  enough  consider  him  as  a  deliverer  from  sin. 
They  regard  him  rather  as  having  lowered  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  and  exonerated  his  fol- 
lowers fVovi  the  necessity  of  that  strictness  of 
life  which  they  view  as  a  burthensome  part  of 
their  leiigimi.  From  this  burthen  they  flatter 
themselves  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  gospel 
to  deKver  them ;  and  fh>m  this  supposed  deliver- 
«noe  it  is  that  they  chiefly  consider  it  as  a  mer- 
oifhl  dispensation.  A  cheap  Christianity,  of 
which  we  can  acquit  ourselves  by  a  general  r&- 
cognition,  and  a  fbw  stated  observances,  which 
require  no  sacrifices  of  the  will,  nor  rectification 
of  the  life,  is,  I  assure  you,  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem ;  the  reUgion  of  that  numerous  class  who 
like  to  save  appearances,  and  to  decline  reali- 
ties;  who  expect  every  thing  bereafVer  while 
liiey  resolve  to  give  up  nothing  here ;  but  who 
keep  heaven  in  view  as  a  snug  reversion  afler 
they  shall  have  squeezed  out  of  this  world,  to 
the  very  last  dregs  and  droppings,  all  it  has  to 
give.* 

Lady  Belfield,  with  great  modesty,  replied, 
*■  Indeed  I  am  ashamed  to  have  said  so  much 
upon  a  topic  on  which  I  am  unable,  and  unused 
to  debate.  Sir  John  only  smiles,  and  looks  re- 
stdved  not  to  help  me  out  Believe  me,  Jiowever, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  what  I  have  said  proceeds  not 
f^om  presumption,  but  from  an  earnest  desire 


of  being  set  right  I  will  only  venture  to  ofifar 
one  more  observation  on  the  aflernoon  sermon. 
Dr.  Barlow,  to  my  great  surprise,  spoke  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  exhibiting  practical  lessons. 
Now,  though  I  have  always  considered  it  in  a 
g'eneral  way,  as  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  yet 
its  preceptive  and  moral  benefits,  I  must  con- 
fess, do  not  appear  to  me  at  all  obvious.* 

*  I  conceive,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  our  de- 
liverance from  the  punishment  incurred  by  sin 
to  be  one  great  end  and  object  of  the  death  of 
our  Redeemer ;  but  I  am  very  far  from  consider- 
ing this  as  the  only  benefit  attending  it.  I  coo- 
ceive  it  to  be  most  abundant  in  instruction,  and 
the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  practical 
goodness ;  and  that  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
The  death  of  our  Redeemer  shows  us  the  infi- 
nite value  of  our  souls,  by  showing  the  inestl- 
mable  price  paid  for  them,  and  thus  leads  us  to 
more  diligence  in  securing  their  eternal  felicity. 
It  is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  unfeigned 
hatred  of  sin,  and  more  especially  to  convince 
us  of  God's  hatred  to  that,  for  the  pardon  of 
which  such  a  sacrifice  was  deemed  necessary. 
Now,  if  it  actually  produce  such  an  effect,  it 
consequently  stimulates  us  to  repentance,  and 
to  an  increasing  dread  of  violating  those  en- 
gagements which  we  have  so  ofVen  made  to  lead 
a  better  life.  Then  the  contemplation  of  this 
stupendous  circumstance  will  tend  to  fill  our 
hearts  with  such  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  obe- 
dience, as  will  be  likely  to  preserve  us  from  re- 
lapsing into  fresh  offences.  Again — can  any  mo- 
tive operate  so  powerfully  on  us  towards  pro- 
ducing universal  charity  and  forgiveness? 
Whatever  promotes  our  love  to  God  will  dispose 
us  to  an  increased  love  for  our  fellow-creatures. 
We  cannot  converse  with  any  man,  we  cannot 
receive  a  kindness  from  any  man,  nay,  we  can- 
not  receive  an  injury  from  any  man,  for  whom 
the  Redeemer  has  not  died.  The  remembrance 
of  the  sufferings  which  procured  pardon  for 
the  greatest  offences,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
lead  us  to  forgive  small  ones.' 

Lady  Belfield  said,  *  I  had  not  indeed  ima- 
gined there  were  any  practical  uses  in  an  event 
to  which  I  had  been,  however,  accustomed  to 
look  with  reverence  as  an  atonement  for  sin.' 

*  Of  these  practical  effects,'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  I  will  only  farther  observe,  that  all  human 
considerations  put  together,  cannot  so  power- 
fully inspire  us  with  an  indifference  to  the  va- 
nities of  life,  and  the  allurements  of  unhallowed 
pleasures.  No  human  motive  can  be  so  e6ica- 
cious  in  sustaining  the  heart  under  trials,  and 
reconciling  it  to  afflictions.  For  what  trials  and 
afflictions  do  not  sink  into  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  sufferings  attending  that  august 
event,  from  which  we  derive  this  support  ?  The 
contemplation  of  this  sacrifice  also  degrades 
wealth,  debases  power,  annihilates  ambition. 
We  rise  from  this  contemplation  with  a  mind 
prepared  to  boar  with  the  infirmities,  to  relieve 
the  wants,  to  forgive  the  unkindness  of  men. 
We  extract  from  it  a  more  bumbling  sense  of 
ourselves,  a  more  subdued  spirit,  a  more  sober 
contempt  of  whatever  the  world  calls  great,  than 
all  the  lectures  of  ancient  philosophy,  or  the 
teachers  of  modern  morals  ever  inspired.' 

During  this  little  debate  Sir  John  maintained 
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themoet  inTincible  silonoe.  His  countenance 
bore  not  the  least  mark  of  ill-hamoar  or  impa- 
tience, bot  it  was  serious  and  thoughtful ;  ex- 
cept when  his  wife  got  into  any  little  difficulty  ; 
he  then  encouraged  her  by  an  affectionate  smile, 
but  listened  like  a  man  who  has  not  quite  made 
up  bis  mind,  yet  thinks  the  subject  too  impor- 
tant to  be  dismissed  without  a  fair  and  candid 
bearing. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  next  morning, 
a  sweet  little  girl  flew  into  the  room  almost 
breathless  with  joy ;  and  running  to  her  mother, 
presented  her  with  a  beautiful  nosegay. 

*  O,  I  see  you  were  the  industrious  ^irl  last 
week,  Kat^,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  embracing  her, 
and  admiring  the  flowers.  Lady  Belfleld  looked 
inquisitively.  *  It  is  an  invention  of  Lucilla^s,* 
said  the  mother,  *  that  the  Uule  one  who  per- 
ferms  best  in  the  school-room,  instead  of  having 
any  reward  which  may  excite  vanity  or  sensu- 
ality, shall  be  taught  to  gratify  a  better  feeling, 
by  being  allowed  to  present  her  mother  with  a 
nosegaf  of  the  finest  flowers,  which  it  is  reward 
enough  to  see  worn  at  dinner,  to  which  she  is 
always  admitted  when  there  is  no  company; 
Oh !  Pray  do  not  consider  us  as  company ; 
pray  let  Kate  dine  with  us  to-day,'  said  Lady 
Belfleld.  Mrs.  Stanley  bowed  her  assent  and 
went  on.  But  this  is  not  all. — ^The  flowers  they 
present,  they  also  raise.  I  went  rather  too  far, 
when  I  said  that  no  vanity  was  excited ;  they 
are  vain  enough  of  their  carnations,  «nd  each  is 
eager  to  produce  the  largest  In  this  eorapeti- 
tion,  however,  the  vanity  is  not  personal.  Ln- 
cilia  has  some  skill  in  raising  flowers,  each  girl 
has  a  subordinate  post  under  her.  Their  faUier 
often  treats  them  with  half  a  day's  work,  and 
then  they  all  treat  me  with  tea  and  cakes  in  the 
honey-suckle  arbour  of  their  own  planting, 
which  is  called  Lucilla*s  bower.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  parents  or  children  most 
enjoy  these  happy  holidays.' 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Stanley  appeared  with  her 
•  nosegay  in  a  large  knot  of  ribbons,  which  was 
eyed  with  no  small  complacency  by  little  Kate. 
I  observed  that  Lucilla,  who  used  to  manifest 
much  pleasure  in  the  conversation  after  dinner, 
was  beckoned  out  of  the  room  by  Phosbe,  as 
■ooip  as  it  was  over.  I  felt  uneasy  at  an  absence 
to  which  I  had  not  been  accustomed ;  but  the 
cause  was  explained,  when  at  six  o'clock,  Kate 
who  was  the  queen  of  the  day,  was  sent  to  in- 
vite us  to  drink  tea  in  Lucilla's  bower.  We  in- 
atantly  obeyed  the  Siemens. 

'  I  knew  nothing  of  this,'  said  the  delighted 
mother,  while  we  were  all  admiring  the  elegant 
arrangements  of  this  little  fete.  The  purple 
clematis  twisting  its  flexible  branches  with 
those  of  the  pale  woodbine,  formed  a  sweet  and 
f>«frant  canopy  to  the  arched  bower,  while 
IIm  flowery  tendrils  hung  down  on  all  sides. 
Large  bunches  of  roses,  intermixed  with  the 
silver  stars  of  the  jessamine,  were  stuck  into 
the  moss  on  the  inside  as  a  temporary  decora- 
tion only.  The  finest  plants  had  been  brought 
flrom  the  green-hoose  for  the  occasioii.    It  was 


a  delicious  evening,  and  the  little  fiury  festivity, 
together  with  the  flitting  about  of  the  airy  spirits 
which  had  prepared  it,  was  absolutely  enchant- 
ing. Sir  John,  always  poetical,  ezelainiM  in 
rapture, 

*  Hesperian  Aibles  true/ 
[f  true,  here  only.* 

I  needed  not  this  quotation  to  bring  the  garden 
of  Eklen  to  my  mind,  for  Lucilla  presided. 
Phmbe  was  all  alive.  The  other  little  ones  had 
decorated  Kate's  flaxen  hair  with  a  wreath  of 
woodbines.  They  song  two  or  three  baby  stan- 
zas, which  they  had  composed  among  them- 
selves, in  which  Kate  was  complimented  as  oneen 
of  the  fete.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Lady 
Aston,  who  was  about  Kate's  age,  and  two  littJe 
girls  of  Dr.  Barlow's  were  of  the  children's  party 
on  the  green.  The  elder  sisters  of  both  famHiee 
made  part  of  the  company  within. 

When  we  were  all  seated  in  our  enchanting 
bower,  and  drinking  onr  tea,  at  which  we  had 
no  other  attendants  than  the  little  Hebes  them- 
selves, I  asked  Kate  how  it  hapjpiDed  that  she 
seemed  to  be  distinguished  on  this  occasion  from 
her  little  sisters.  *  Oh  Sir,'  said  she,  *  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  my  birth-day.  I  am  eight  years  old 
to-day.  I  gave  up  all  my  gilt  books  with  pic- 
tures this  day  twelve-month,  and  to-day  I  give 
up  all  my  little  story  books,  I  am  now  going  to 
read  such  books  as  men  and  women  re£d.* 

She  then  ran  to  her  companions,  who  ranged 
themselves  round  a  turf  seat  at  a  little  distance 
before  us,  to  which  were  transferred  n  profusion 
of  cakes  and  fruit  from  the  bower.  While  they 
were  devouring  them,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  desired  an  explanation  of  Kate's  speech. 

*  I  make,'  said  be,  *  the  renouncing  their  baby 
books  a  kind  of  epocha,  and  by  thus  distinctly 
marking  the  period,  they  never  think  of  return- 
ing back  to  tnem.  We  have  in  our  domestic 
plan  several  of  these  artificial  divisions  of  life. 
These  little  celebrations  are  leras,  that  we  use 
as  marking  posts,  from  which  we  set  out  on 
some  new  course.' 

*  But  as  to  Kate's  books?'  said  Lady  Belfield. 

*  We  have,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  too  many  ele- 
mentary  books.  They  are  read  too  much  and 
too  long.  The  youthful  mind,  which  was  for- 
merly sick  from  inanition,  is  now  in  danger 
from  a  plethora. 

*  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  capacity  and 
disposition.  A  child  of  slower  parts  may  be 
indulged  till  nine  years  old  with  books  which 
a  lively  genius  will  look  down  upon  at  seven. 
A  girl  of  talents  loiU  read.  To  her  no  excite- 
ment is  wanting.  The  natural  appetite  is  a 
sufficient  incentive.  The  less  brilliant  child 
requires  the  allurement  of  lighter  books.  She 
wants  encouragement  as  much  as  the  other  re- 
quires restraint' 

«But  don't  you  think,'  said  Lady  Belfield, 

*  that  they  are  of  great  use  in  attracting  chil- 
dren to  love  reading  7'  '  Doubtless  they  are,' 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  *The  misfortune  is,  that 
the  stimulants  used  to  attract  at  first,  must  be 
not  only  continued  but  heightened,  to  keep  up 
the  attraction.  These  boolu  are  novels  in  mi- 
niature, and  the  excess  of  them  will  lead  to  the 
want  of  novels  at  ftiU  length.  The  early  use  of 
savory  dishee  is  not  waiiUy  Mowed  by  an  ap- 
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peiita  for  plain  food.  To  the  taste  thus  pam- 
perad,  hiatory  becomes  dry,  grammar  laborious, 
and  religion  dull. 

*M^  wife,  who  was  lefl  to  travel  through 
the  wide  expanse  of  universal  history,  and  the 
dreary  deserts  of  Rapin  and  Mezerai,  is,  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  more  completely  skilled 
in  ancient  French,  and  English  history,  than 
anjr  of  the  girls  who  have  been  fed,  or  rather 
starved  on  extracts  and  abridgements.  I  mean 
not  to  recommend  the  two  last  named  authors 
for  very  youncr  people.  They  are  dry  and  te- 
dious, an^  children  in  our  days  have  opportu- 
nities of  aoquirinsf  the  same  knowledge  with 
less  labour.  We  have  brighter,  I  wish  I  could 
say  safer  lights.  Still  fact,  and  not  wit  is  the 
leading  object  of  history. 

*  Mrs.  Stanley  says,  that  the  very  t^diousness 
of  her  historians  had  a  good  effect :  they  were 
a  ballast  to  her  levity,  and  a  discipline  to  her 
mind,  of  which  she  has  felt  the  benefit  in  her 
sobaequent  life. 

*  But  to  return  to  the  mass  of  children's  books. 
The  too  great  profusion  of  them  protracts  the 
imbecility  of  childhood ;  they  arrest  the  under- 
atanding  instead  of  advancing  it ;  tliey  give  for- 
wardness without  strength;  they  hinder  the 
mind  from  making  vigocous  shoots,  tea^h  it  to 
etoop  when  it  should  soar,  and  to  contract  when 
it  should  expand ;  yet  I  allow  that  many  of  them 
are  delightfully  amusing  and  to  a  certain  degree 
instructive;  but  they  must  not  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  instruction,  but  sparingly  used  at  all  as 
refreshment  from  labour.* 

*They  inculcate  morality  and  good  actions 
sorely,'  said  Lady  Belfield.  *It  is  true,*  re- 
plied Mr.  Stanley,'  '  but  they  oilen  inculcate 
them  on  a  worldly  principle,  and  rather  teach 
the  pride  of  virtue,  and  the  pro6t  of  virtue,  than 
point  out  the  motive  of  virtue,  and  the  principle 
of  sin.  They  reprobate  bad  actions  as  evil  and 
injurious  to  others,  but  not  as  an  offence  against 
tm  Almighty.  Whereas  the  Bible  comes  with 
a  plain,  straight-forward,  simple,  but  powerfiil 
principle—*  How  shall  I  do  this  great  wicked- 
ness  against  God  ?'  Against  Tkee^  Thee  only 
have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight* 

*  Even  children  should  be  taught  that  when  a 
man  has  committed  the  greatest  possible  crime 
against  hii  fellow  creature,  still  the  offence 
against  God  is  what  will  strike  a  true  penitent 
with  the  most  deep  remorse.  All  morality 
which  is  not  drawn  from  this  scriptural  source 
is  weak,  defective,  and  hollow.  These  enter- 
taining authors  seldom  ground  their  stories  on 
any  intimation  that  human  nature  is  corrupt ; 
that  the  young  reader  is  helpless  and  wafita-^s- 
■istanoe ;  that  he  is  guilty  and  wants  pardon.' 

*  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanley,*  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *  though  I  do  not  object  to  the  truth  and 
reasonableness  of  any  thing  you  have  said,  I 
cannot  think  that  thesis  things  can  possibly  be 
made  intelligible  to  children.* 

*The  framers  of  our  catechism,  Madam, 
thought  otherwise,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  The 
catechism  was  written  for  children,  and  contains 
all  the  eeedfl  and  principles  of  Christianity  for 
men.  It  evidently  requires  much  explanation, 
moch  developement ;  still  it  furnishes  a  wide 
and  important  field  for  colloquial  inatraction, 


without  which  young  persons  can  by  no  means 
understand  a  composilion  so  amiable,  but  so  con- 
densed.   Tiie  catechism  speaks  expressly  of  a 

*  death  unto  sin' — of  *  a  new  birth  unto  righte- 
ousnesn'— of  *  being  born  in  sin'— of  *  being  the 
children  of  wrath'—of  becoming  *  the  children 
of  grace' — of  *  forsaking  sin  by  repentance'— of 

*  believing  the  promise  of  God  by  faith.'  Now, 
while  children  are  studying  these  great  truths 
in  the  catechism,  they  are  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  constantly  reading  some  of 
those  entertaining  stories  which  are  grounded 
and  built  on  a  quite  opposite  principle,  and  do 
not  even  imply  the  existence  of  any  such  funda- 
mental truths.' 

*  Surely,'  interrupted  Lady  Belfield,  *yoa 
would  not  have  these  serious  doctrines  brought 
forward  in  story  books  ?* 

*  By  no  means.  Madam,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley . 

*  but  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  even  story 
books  should  not  be  found  on  a  principle  directly 
contradictory  to  them,  nay,  totally  eulwertive 
of  them.  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  other 
oriental  books  of  fable,  though  loose  and  faulty 
in  many  respects,  yet  have  always  a  refer- 
ence  to  thg  religion  of  the  country.  Nothing 
is  introduced  against  the  law  of  Mahomet: 
nothing  subversive  of  the  opinions  of  a  Mussul- 
man.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  books,  for  having 
no  religion,  but  for  having  a  falee  religion.  A 
book  which  in  nothing  opposes  the  principle  of 
the  Bible,  I  would  be  far  from  calling  a  bad  bookt 
though  thtf  Bible  was  never  named  in  it* 

Lady  Belfield  observed,  *  That  she  was  sorry 
to  say  her  children  found  religions  studies  very 
dry  and  tiresome;  though  she  took  great  pains, 
and  made  them  learn  by  heart  a  multitude  of 
questions  and  answers,  a  variety  of  catechisms 
and  explanations,  and  the  best  abridgments  of 
the  Bible.* 

*  My  dear  Lady  Belfield,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  you  have  fully  accounted  for  the  dryness  and 
dulness  of  which  you  complain.  Give  thstn  the 
Bible  iteelf.  I  never  yet  knew  a  child  who  did 
not  delight  in  the  Bible  histories,  and  who  would 
not  desire  to  hear  them  again  and  again.  From 
the  histories,  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  proceed  with 
them  to  the  parables;  and  from  them  to  tha 
miraclea,  and  a  few  of  the  most  striking  pro- 
phecies. When  they  have  acquired  a  gooid  deal 
of  this  desultory  knowledge,  we  begin  to  weave 
the  parts  into  a  whole.  The  little  girl  who  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  yon  to-day,  has  begua 
this  morning  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  ner 
mother  systematically.  We  shall  soon  open  to 
her  something  of  the  scheme  of  Christi[anity» 
and  explain  how  those  miracles  and  prophecies 
confirm  the  truth  of  that  religion  in  which  she 
is  to  be  more  fully  instructed. 

*  Upon  their  historical  knowledge,  which  they 
acquired  by  picking  out  the  most  interesting 
stories,  we  endeavour  to  ground  principlea  to 
enlighten  their  minds,  and  precepts  to  influence 
their  conduct  With  the  genuine  language  of 
Scripture  I  have  taken  particular  care  they 
shall  be  well  acquainted,  by  digging  for  the 
ore  in  its  native  bed.  While  they  have  been 
studying  the  stories,  their  minds  hkve  at  the 
same  time  been  imbued  with  the  impressive 
phraseology  of  Scripture.    I  make  a  great  point 
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of  this,  having  often  seen  this  usefal  impression 
eifeotoally  prevented  by  a  maltitude  of  subai. 
diary  histories,  and  explanations,  which  too  much 
supersede  tlie  nse  of  the  original  text 

*  Only  observe,*  continued  he,  *  what  divine 
sentiments,  what  holy  precepts,  what  devout  eja. 
culations,  what  strokes  of  seinabasement,  what 
flights  of  gratitude,  what  transports  of  praise, 
what  touches  of  penitential  sorrow,  are  found 
comprised  in  some  one  short  sentence  woven 
into  almost  every  part  of  the  historical  scrip- 
tures !  observe  this,  and  then  confess  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  children  should  be  commonly  set 
W  read  the  history  in  a  meagre  abridgment, 
stripped  of  those  gems  with  which  the  original 
is  so  richly  inlaid  !  These  histories  and  expo- 
sitions become  very  useful  afterwards  to  young 
people  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Bible  itself.* 

Sir  John  observed,  that  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  remarkable  dinnterestednest  of  Mr. 
Stfinley's  daughters,  and  their  indifference  to 
things  about  wJiich  most  children  were^so  eager. 

*  Selfishness,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  the  hydra  we 
are  perpetually  combating ;  but  the  monster  has 
so  much  vitality,  that  new  heads  spring  up  as 
fast  as  the  old  ones  are  cut  off*.  To  counteract 
Me{fi$hneMBf  that  inborn^  inbred  mischiefs  I  hold 
to  be  the  great  art  of  education.  Education 
therefore,  cannot  be  adequately  carried  on,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  are  deeply  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  corruption.  This  evil  prin- 
ciple,  as  it  shows  itself  early,  must  be  early 
lopped,  or  the  rapid  shoots  it  makes  will,  as  your 
ftvonrite  Eve  observes, 

*  Soon  mock  oar  scant  manuring.* 

'  This  counteraction,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  is  not  like  an  art  or  a  science,  which  is  to  be 
taken  up  at  set  times,  and  laid  aside  till  the  al- 
lotted period  of  instruction  returns ;  but  as  the 
evil  shows  itself  at  all  times,  and  in  all  shapes, 
the  whole  force  of  Instruction  is  to  be  bent  against 
it  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  endeavom^  that  not  one 
reward  we  bestow,  not  one  gratification  we  afford, 
«hall  be  calculated  to  promote  it  Gratifications 
children  ought  to  have.  The  appetites  and  in- 
clinations should  be  reasonably  indulged.  We 
Are  Qply  cautious  not  to  employ  them  as  the  in- 
olrumentM  of  recompense^  which  would  look  as 
if  we  valued  them  highly,  and  thought  them  a 
fit  remuneration  for  merit  I  would  rather  show 
a  little  indulgence  to  sensuality  as  sensuality, 
than  make  it  the  reward  of  goodness,  which 
seems  to  be  the  common  way.  While  I  indulged 
the  appetite  of  a  child,  I  would  never  hold  out 
that  indulgence  which  I  granted  to  the  lowest, 
the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  as  a  payment  for 
the  exertion  of  his  mental  or  moral  faculties.* 

*Yoa  have  one  great  advantage,*  said  Sir 
John,  *  and  I  thank  God  it  is  the  same  in  Caven- 
dish-square, that  you  and  Mrs.  Stanley  draw 
evenlv  tc^ther.  Nothing  impedes  domestic  re- 
gulations so  effectually  as  where  parenu,  fVom 
difierence  of  sentiment,  ill-humour,  or  bad  judg- 
ment, obstruct  each  other*s  plans,  or  where  one 
parent  makes  the  other  insignificant  in  the  eyes 
of  their  children.*    - 

*  Bfr.  Reynolds,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  friend 
•f  mine  in  this  neigbboorhood,  is  in  this  very 
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predicament  To  the  mother's  weakness  the 
father*s  temperate  discipline  seems  cruelty.  fSho 
is  perpetually  blaming  him  before  the  children 
for  setting  them  to  their  books.  Her  attentions 
are  divided  between  their  health,  which  is  per- 
fect, and  their  pleasure,  which  is  obstrucisd  by 
her  foolish  zeal  to  promote  it,  far  more  than  by 
his  prudent  restrictions.  Whatever  the  father 
helps  them  to  at  table,  the  mother  takes  from 
them  lest  it  should  make  them  sick.  What  he 
forbids  is  always  the  very  thing  which  is  good 
for  them.  She  is  much  more  afraid,  however, 
of  overloading  their  memories  than  their  sto- 
machs. Reading,  she  says,  will  spoil  the  girls* 
eyes,  stooping  to  write,  will  ruin  their  chests, 
and  working  will  make  them  round  shouldered. 
If  the  boys  run,  the^  will  have  fevers ;  if  they 
j  mp,  they  will  spram  their  ankles ;  if  they  play 
at  cricket,  a  blow  may  kill  them ;  if  they  swim, 
they  will  be  drowned,  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  is  no  argument  of  safety. 

'  Poor  Reynolds*!  life  is  one  continued  strug- 
gle between  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  children, 
and  his  complaisance  to  his  wife.  If  he  carries 
his  point,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  peace ;  if  he 
relaxes,  as  he  commonly  does,  his  children  are 
the  victims.  He  is  at  length  brought  to  submit 
his  excellent  judgment  to  her  feeble  mind,  lest 
his  opposition  should  hurt  her  health  :  and  he 
has  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  children  train- 
ed as  if  they  had  nothing  but  bodies. 

*  To  the  wretched  education  of  Mrs.  Rcjmolds 
herself  all  this  mischief  may  be  attributed ;  for 
she  is  not  a  bad,  though  an  ignorant  woman ; 
and  having  been  harshly  treated  by  her  own  pa- 
rents, she  fell  into  the  vulgar  error  of  vulgar 
minds,  that  of  supposing  the  opposite  of  wrong 
must  necessarily  be  right  As  she  found  that 
being  perpetua||^  contradicted  had  made  her- ' 
self  miserable,  she  concluded  that  never  being 
contradicted  at  all  would  make  her  children 
happy.  The  event  has  answered  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Never  was  a  more  discontented, 
disagreeing,  troublesome  family.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  one  want  instantly  creates  a  new  one. 
And  it  is  oply  when  they  are  quits  worn  out 
with  having  done  nothing,  that  they  take  refbge 
in  their  books,  as  less  wearisome  than  idleness.* 

Sir  John,  turning  to  Lady  Belfield,  said  in  a 
very  tender  tone,  *  My  dear  Caroline,  this  story, 
in  its  principal  feature,  does  not  apply  to  us. 
We  concur  completely,  it  is  truo,  but  I  fear  we 
concur  by  being  both  wrong ;  we  both  err  by 
excessive  indulgence.  As  to  the  case  in  point, 
while  children  are  young,  they  may  perhaps 
lean  to  the  parent  who  spoils  them ;  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  instance  of  young  persons, 
where  the  parents  differed,  who  did  not  after- 
wards discover  a  much  stronger  affection  for  the 
one  who  had  reasonably  restrained  them,  than 
for  the  other,  whose  blind  indulgence  had  at 
once  diminished  her  importance  and  their  own 
reverence.* 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  as  he  had  so 
noble  a  library,  and  wished  to  inspire  his  chil- 
dren with  the  love  of  literature,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  their  apartment  so  slenderly  provided  with 
books. 

*  This  is  the  age  of  excess  in  every  thing,*  re- 
plied  he ;  '  notliing  is  a  gratification  of  which 
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the  want  haa  not  been  previouslj  felt  The 
wishes  of  children  are  all  so  anticipated,  that 
they  never  experience  the  pleasure  excited  by 
wanting  and  waiting.  Of  their  initiatory  books 
they  tnu$t  have  a  pretty  copious  supply.  But  as 
to  books  of  entertainment  or  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind,  I  never  allow  them  to  possess  one 
of  their  own,  till  they  have  attentively  read  and 
improved  by  it ;  this  gives  them  a  kind  of  title 
to  it ;  and  that  desire  of  property  so  natural  to 
human  creaturei^  I  think  stimulates  them  in 
despatching  books  which  are  in  themselves  a 
little  dry.  Expectation  with  them,  as  with  men, 
qaickens  desire,  while  possession  deadens  it.' 

By  this  time  the  children  had  exhausted  all 
the  refreshments  set  before  them,  and  had  re- 
treated to  a  little  farther  distance,  where,  with- 
out disturbing  us,  they  freely  enjoyed  their  in- 
nocent gambols — playing,  singing,  laughing, 
dancing,  reciting  verses,  trying  which .  could 
puzzle  the  other  in  the  name  of  plfints,  of  which 
they  polled  single  leaves  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty, all  succeeded  each  other.  Lady  Belfield 
looking  consciously  at  me,  said,  *  These  are  the 
oreatures  whom  I  foolishly  suspected  of  being 
made  miserable  by  restraint,  and  gloomy  through 
want  of  indulgence.* 

*  After  long  experience,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  not  all  the  anxl- 
ens  cutting  out  of  pleasure,  not  all  the  costly  in- 
dulgences which  wealth  can  procure,  not  all  the 
contrivances  of  inventive  man  for  his  darling 
youthful  offspring,  can  find  out  an  amusement 
•o  pu^e,  so  natural,  so  cheap,  so  rational,  so 
healthful,  I  had  almost  said  so  religious,  as  that 
unbought  pleasure  connected  with  a  garden.* 

Kate  and  Celia,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
peeping  into  the  bower  in  order  to  catch  an  in- 
terval in  the  conversation,  as  B«>n  as  they  found 
our  attention  disengaged,  stole  in  among  us ; 
each  took  the  fond  father  by  a  hand,  and  led 
him  to  the  turf  seat  Phosbe  presented  him  a 
book  which  he  opened,  and  out  of  it  read  with 
infinite  humour,  grace  and  gaiety.  The  diverting 
Hiitory  of  John  OUpin,  This  it  seems  was  a 
pleasure  to  which  they  had  been  led  to  look  for- 
ward for  some  time,  but  which,  in  honour  of 
Kate,  had  been  purposely  withheld  till  this  me- 
morable  day.  His  little  auditors,  who  grouped 
themselves  round  him  on  the  grass,  were  nearly 
convulsed  with  laughter,  nor  were  the  tenants 
of  the  bower  much  less  delighted. 

As  wewalkett  into  the  house,  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  *  Whenerer  I  read  to  my  children  a  light 
and  gay  composition,  which  I  ofVen  do,  I  gene- 
rally  take  care  it  shail  be  the  work  of  some  va- 
luable author,  to  whose  writings  this  shall  be  a 
pleasant  and  a  tempting  prelbde.  What  child 
of  spirit  who  hears  John  Gilpin,  will  not  long 
to  be  thought  old  and  wise  enough  to  read  the 
*  Task  7*  The  remembrance  of  the  infant  rap- 
tore  will  give  a  predilection  for  the  poet  De- 
siring  to  keep  their  standard  high,  I  accustom 
them  to  none  but  ^ood  writers,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word ;  by  this  means  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  stoop  to  ordinary  ones  when  they  shall 
hereafUr  come  to  choose  for  themselves.* 

Lady  Belfield  regretted  to  me  that  she  had 
not  brought  some  of  her  children  to  the  Grove : 
•To  ooafeas  a  disgrftcefol  truth,*  said  she,  *  I 


was  afraid  they  would  have  been  moped  to  death ; 
and  to  confess  another  truth  still  more  disgrace- 
ful to  my  authority,  my  indulgence  has  been  so 
injudicious,  and  I  have  maintained  so  little  con- 
trol, that  I  durst  not  bring  some  of  them  for  fear 
of  putting  the  rest  out  of  humour ;  I  am  now  in 
a  school,  where  I  trust  I  may  learn  to  acquire 
firmness,  without  any  diminution  of  fondness.* 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Thx  next  morning  Mr.  Stanley  proposed  that 
we  should  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  his  neighbonrs. 
He  and  Sir  John  Belfield  rode  on  horseboick,  and 
I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  ladies  in  the 
sociable.  Lady  Belfield,  who  was  now  become 
desirous  of  improving  on  her  own  too  relaxed 
domestic  system,  by  the  experience  of  Mrs. 
Stanley,  told  her  how  much  she  admired  the 
cheerful  obedience  of  her  children.  She  said, 
*•  she  did  not  so  much  wonder  to  see  them  eo 
good,  but  she  owned  she  was  surprised  to  aee 
them  so  happy.* 

*  I  know  not,*  replied  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  whether 
the  increased  insubordination  of  children  is  ow- 
ing to  the  new  school  of  philosophy  and  politics, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  make  part  of  the  system. 
When  I  go  sometimes  to  stay  with  a  friend  in 
town  to  do  business,  she  is  always  making  apo 
logics  that  she  cannot  go  out  with  me — ^  her 
daughters  want  the  coach.*  If  I  ask  leave  to 
see  the  friends  who  call  on  mo  in  such  a  room, 
— *  her  daughters  have  company  there,  or  they 
want  the  room  for  their  music,  or  it  is  preparing 
for  the  children*s  ball  in  the  evening.*  If  a 
messenger  is  required — ^*her  daughters  want 
the  footman.*  There  certainly  prevails  a  spirit 
of  independence,  a  revolutionary  spirit,  a  sepa^ 
ration  from  the  parent  state.  Iti^the  ehildren^t 
loorW.*^ 

*  You  remind  me.  Madam,*  said  I,  <  of  an  M 
courtier,  who  bein^  asked  by  Louis  XV.  which 
age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the  present,  replied, 

*  Sire,  I  passed  my  youth  in  respecting  old  age, 
and  I  find  I  must  now  pass  my  old  age  in  re- 
specting children.* 

*  In  some  other  houses,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley, 

*  where  we  visit,  besides  that  of  poor  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, the  children  seem  to  have  all  the  accom- 
modations ;  and  I  have  observed  that  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  father  is  but  a  sob- 
ordinate  consideration.  The  respectfiil  terms 
of  address  are  nearly  banished  from  the  voca- 
bulary of  children,  and  the  somewhat  too  order- 
ly manner  which  once  prevailed  Is  superceded 
by  an  incivility,  a  roughness,  a  want  of  atten- 
tion, which  is  surely  not  better  than  the  harm- 
less formality  which  it  haa  driven  out* 

Just  as  she  had  said  this,  we  stopt  at  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds* gate ;  neither  he  nor  his  lady  were  at 
home.  Mr.  Stanley,  who  wished  to  show  as  a 
fine  reach  of  the  river  fh>m  the  drawing-room 
window,  desired  the  servant  to  show  os  into  it 
There  we  beheld  a  curious  illustration  of  what 
we  had  heard.  In  the  ample  bow-window  lay  n 
confused  heap  of  the  glittering  spoils  cf  the 
most  expensive  toys. — Ebfbre  the  rich  silk  chairs 
knelt  two  of  the  children,  in  the  act  of  rapidly 
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demolishingr  their  fine  painted  play-thing^; 
'others  sat  apart  on  thefioor  retired/  and  more 
deliberately  employed  in  picHin|f  to  pieces  their 
little  g^udy  works  of  art.  A  pretty  girl  who 
had  a  beautiful  wax  doll  on  her  lap,  almost  as 
big  as  herselfl  was  pulling  out  its  eyes,  that  she 
might  see  how  they  were  put  in.  Another, 
weary  of  this  costly  baby,  was  making  a  little 
doll  of  rags.  A  turbulent  looking  boy  was  tear- 
ing out  the  parchment  from  a  handsome  new 
drum,  that  hs  might  see,  as  he  told  us,  where 
the  noise  came  from.  These  I  forgave,  they  had 
meaning  in  their  mischief. 

Another,  having  kicked  about  a  whole  little 
gilt  library,  was  sitting,  with  the  decorated 
pages  torn  asunder  at  hts  feet,  reading  a  little 
dirty  penny  book,  which  the  kitchen  maid  had 
bought  of  a  hawker  at  the  door. — ^The  Persian 
carpet  was  strewed  with  the  broken  limbs  of  a 
painted  horse,  almost  as  large  as  a  poney,  while 
the  discontented  little  master  was  riding  astride 
on  a  long  rough  stick..  A  bigger  boy,  after  hav- 
ing broken  the  pannels  of  a  fine  gilt  coach,  we 
saw  afterwards  in  the  court-yard,  nailing  to- 
gether a  few  dirty  bits  of  ragged  elm  boards,  to 
make  himself  a  wheel-barrow. 

*  Not  only  the  disciple  of  the  fastidious  Jean 
Jacques,'  exclaimed  I,  *  but  the  sound  votary  of 
truth  and  reason,  must  triumph,  at  such  an  in- 
stant of  the  satiety  of  riches,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  ignorance  and  idleness. — One  such 
practical  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of*  afflu- 
ence to  hettou)  the  pleasures  which  industry 
must  huy ;— one  such  actual  exemplification  of 
the  fi>Ily  of  supposing  that  injudicious  profusion 
and  mistaken  fondness  can  supply  that  plea- 
sure which  must  be  worked  out  before  it  can  be 
enioyed,  is  worth  a  whole  folio  of  argument  or 
exhortation.* — The  iil-bred  little  flock  paid  no 
attention  to  us,  and  only  returned  a  rude  *  n— o* 
or  *  yes*  to  our  questions.* 

'  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John;  *  these  painted  ruins 
afford  a  good  lesson  for  us.  We  must  desire  our 
rich  uncles  snd  our  -  generous  god-mothers  to 
make  an  alteration  in  their  presents,  if  they  can- 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  withhold  them.' 

*  It  is  a  sad  mistake,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to 
suppose  that  youth  wants  to  be  so  incessantly 
amusedi  They  want  not  pleasures  to  be  chalk- 
ed out  for  them.    Lay  a  few  cheap  and  coarse 

)  mateiilils  in  their  way,  and  let  their  own  busy 
inventions  be  sufiered  to  work.  They  have 
abundant  pleasure  in  the  mere  freshness  and 
novelty  of  life,  its  unbroken  Health,  its  elastic 
spirit,  its  versatile  temper,  and  its  ever  new  re* 
sources.' 

*  So  it  appesps,  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *  when 
I  look  at  your  little  group  of  girls,  recluses  as 
they  are  called.  How  many  cheap  yet  lively 
pleasures  do  they  seem  to  enjoy ! — ^their  suc- 
cessive occu]»tions,  their  books,  uieir  animating 
exercise,  their  charitable .  rounds,  their  ardent 
friendships,  the  social  table  at  which  the  elder 
ones  are  oom  pan  ions,  not  mutes ;  the  ever- vary- 
ing pleasures  of  their  garden, 

'  Inereasing  virtue  and  approving  bsaven.* 

While  we  were  sitting  with  Lady  Aston,  on 
whom  we  next  called,  Mr.  Stanley  suddenly  ex- 


claimed, '  The  Miss  Flams  are  coming  up  the 
gravel  walk  !*  Lady  Aston  looked  vexed,  but 
correcting  herself,  said  Mr.  Stanley,  we  owe 
this  visit  to  you,  or  rather  to  your  friend,*  bow- 
ing to  me ;  *  they  saw  your  caif  iage  stop  here, 
or  they  would  not  have  done  so  dull  a  thing  as 
to  have  called  on  me.* 

Th^so  new  guests  presented  a  new  scene 
very  uncongenial  to  the  timid  and  tranquil  spi. 
rit  of  the  amiable  hostess.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  contest  between  the  sisters,  who  should  be 
most  eloquent,  most  loud,  or  most  inqusitive. 
They  eagerly  attacked  me  all  at  once,  as  sup- 
posing me  to  be  overflowing  with  intelligence 
from  the  metropolis,  a  place  which  they  not  only 
believed  to  contain  exclusively  all  that  was 
worth  seeing,  but  all  that  was  worth  hearing. 
The  rest  of  Sie  world  they  considered  as  a  bar- 
ren wilderness,  of  which  the  hungry  inhabit- 
ants  could  only  be  kept  from  starving,  by  such 
meagre  aliment  as  the  occasional  reports  of  its 
pleasures,  fashions,  and  anecdotes,  which  might 
now  and  then  be  conveyed  by  some  stray  tra- 
veller, might  furnish. 

*  It  is  so  strange  to  ns,*  said  Miss  Bell,  *  and 
so  monstrously  dull  and  vulgar,  to  be  in  the 
country  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  we  don*t 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.* 

*  As  to  the  time  of  year,  Madam,*  said  I,  *  if 
ever  one  would  wish  to  be  in  the  country  at  all, 
surely  this  month  is  the  point  of  perfection.  The 
only  immoral  thing  with  which  I  could  ever 
charge  our  excellent  Sovereign  is,  that  he  was 
born  in  June,  and  has  thus  furnished  his  fashion- 
able subjects  with  a  loyal  pretence  for  enconn- 
tering  *  the  sin  and  sea-coal  of  London,*  to  bor- 
row Will  Honey  com  b*s  phrase,  in  the  finest 
month  of  the  twelve.  But  where  that  is  the 
real  motive  with  one,  it  is  the  pretence  of  a  thou- 
sand.* 

*How  can  you  be  so  shocking?  said  she; 
*but  papa  is  really  grown  so  cross  and  so 
stingy,  as  to  prevent  our  going  to  town  at  all 
these  last  two  or  three  years ;  and  for  so  mean 
a  reason  that  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.*  Out 
of  politeness  I  did  not  press  to  know ;  I  needed 
not,  for  she  was  resolved  I  should  *  not  burst  in 
ignorance.* 

She  went  on — *  Do  you  know  he  pretends  that 
times  are  hard,  and  public  difiiculties  increasing; 
and  he  declares  that  whatever  privations  we  en- 
dure, government  must  be  supported :  so  that 
he  says,  it  is  right  to  draw  in,  in  the  only  waj 
in  which  he  can  do  it  honestly ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  doing  it  creditably.  Did  you  ever  hear  any 
thing  so  shabby  7*  *  Shabby,  Madam,*  replied 
I ;  *  I  honour  a  gentleman  who  has  integrity 
enough  to  do  a  right  thing,  and  good  sense 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it.* 

*  Yes,  but  papa  need  not  The  steward  de- 
clares, if  he  would  only  raise  his  tenants  a  very 
little,  he  would  have  more  than  enough ;  but 
papa  is  inflexible.  He  says  my  brother  must  do 
as  he  pleases  when  he  comes  to  the  estate,  but 
that  he  himself  prgmised,  when  he  came  in- 
to possession,  that  he  would  never  raise  the 
rents,  and  that  he  will  never  be  worse  than  his 
word.*  As  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
join  in  abusing  a  gentleman  for  resolving  never 
to  be  worse  than  his  word,  I  was  silent. 
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She  then  inqnired,  with  more  flerioasness,  if 
there  were  any  prospect  of  peace.  I  was  better 
pleased  with  this  question,  as  it  implied  more 
anxiety  for  th%  liyes  of  her  fellow  creatures, 
than  I  had  gi^en  her  credit  for.  *  I  am  anxiously 
looking  into  all  the  papers,*  continued  she,  with, 
out  giving  me  time  to  speak,  *  because  as  soon 
as  there  is  peace,  papa  has  promised  we  shall 
go  to  town  again.  If  it  was  not  for  that,  I  should 
not  care  if  there  was  war  till  doomsday,  for  what 
with  marching  regiments,  and  militia,  and  vo- 
lunteers, nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  it 
makes  the  country,  I  mean  as  far  as  the  country 
can  be  pleasant'  They  then  ran  over  the  names 
and  respective  merits  of  every  opera  singer, 
every  dancer,  and  every  actor,  with  incredible 
volubility ;  and  I  believe  they  were  not  a  little 
shocked  at  my  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
nomenclature,  and  the  little  interest  I  took  in 
the  criticisms  they  built  upon  it 

Poor  Lady  Aston  looked  oppressed  and  fa- 
tigued, but  inwardly  rejoiced,  as  she  aflerwards 
owned  to  me,  that  her  daughters  were  not  with- 
in hearing.  I  was  of  a  difierent  opinion,  upon 
the  Spartan  principle,  of  making  their  children 
sober,  by  the  spectacle  of  the  intoxicated  Helots. 
Miss  BelPs  eloquence  seemed  to  make  but  little 
impression  on  Sir  George ;  or  rather  it  produced 
an  effect  directly  contrary  to  admiration.  His 
good  taste  seemed  to  revolt  at  her  flippancy. 
Every'  time  I  see  this  young  man  he  rised  in 
my  esteem.  His  ingenuous  temper  and  engag- 
ing modesty  set  off"  to  advantage  a  very  fair  un- 
derstanding. 

In  our  way  home  we  were  accosted  by  Mr. 
Flam.  After  a  rough  but  heartv  salutation,  and 
cordial  invitation  to  come  and  dme  with  him,  he 
nllopped  off,  being  engaged  on  business.  *  This 
IS  an  honest  country  'squire  of  the  old  cut,*  said 
Mr.  Stanley  aAerwards.  *  He  has  a  very  good 
•state,  which  he  has  so  much  delight  in  manag- 
ing, that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  else. 
He  was  prevailed  on  by  his  father  to  marry  his 
present  wife  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
her  estate  joined  to  his,  and  broke  in  a  little  on 
the  arrondistemerU ;  but  it  was  judged  that  both 
being  united,  all  might  be  brought  within  a 
ring  fence.  This  was  thought  a  reafton  suffi- 
ciently powerful  for  the  union  of  two  immortal 
beings,  whose  happiness  here  and  hereafler 
might  be  impeded  or  promoted  by  it  The  fi). 
licitv  of  the  connection  has  been  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  putity  of  the  motive.* 

I  could  not  forbear  interrupting  Mr.  Stanley, 
bj  observing  that  nothing  had  surprised  or  hurt 
me  more  in  the  little  observation  I  had  made  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  than  the  frequent  indif- 
ference of  parents  to  the  moral,  and  especially 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  man  who  pro- 
posed himself.  *  That  family,  fortune,  and  con- 
nections shouM  have  their  full  share  in  the  busi- 
ness,  I  readily  admit,*  added  I ;  *  but  that  it 
ahould  ever  form  the  chief,  ofUsn  the  only 
ground  of  acceptance,  has,  I  confess,  lowered 
mankind  in  my  esteem  more  completely,  than 
almost  any  other  instance  of  ambition,  avarice, 
or  worldliness.  That  a  very  young  girl,  who 
has  not  been  carefully  educated,  should  be  cap- 
tivated  by  personal  advantages,  and  even  infatu- 
ated by  splendour,  is  less  surprising,  than  that 


parents,  who  having  thomaelvee  ezperieooed  (he 
inefficiency  of  riches  to  happiness — that  they 
should  be  eagerly  impatient  to  part  from  a  be- 
loved daughter,  reared  with  fondness  at  least, 
if  not  with  wisdom,  to  a  man  of  whose  princi- 
ples they  have  any  doubt,  and  of  whose  mind 
they  have  a  mean  opinion,  is  a  thing  I  cannot 
understand.  And  yet  what  proposal  almost  is 
rejected  on  this  ground  V  Lucilla's  eyes  at  this 
moment  shone  with  such  expressive  brigHlnese, 
that  I  exultingly  said  to  myself,  *Lord  Staunton! 
I  defy  thee  !* 

*The  mischief  of  this  lax  principle  is  of  widA 
extent,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  When  girls  are 
continually  hearing  what  an  advantageous,  what 
a  desirabl*  marriage  such  a  young  friend  has 
made,  with  a  man  so  rich,  so  splendid,  so  great ; 
though  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  this 
very  man  condemned  for  his  profligacy,  per. 
haps,  at  least  they  know  him  to  be  destitute  of 
piety — when  they  hear  that  these  things  are 
not  considered  as  any  great  objection  to  the 
onion,  what  opinion  must  these  girls  form,  not 
only  of  the  maxims  by  which  the  world  is  stv 
verned,  but  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
those  persons  profess  ? 

*  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Flam.  He  passed 
through  the  usual  course  of  education,  but  has 
profited  so  little  by  it,  that  though  he  has  a  oer- 
tain  natural  shrewdness  in  his  understanding,  I 
believe  he  has  scarcely  read  a  book  these  twenty 
yesrp,  except  Bum*s  Justice  and  *  The  Agricul- 
tural  Reports.*  Yet  when  he  wants  to  make  a 
figure  he  now  and  then  lards  his  discourse  with 
a  scrap  of  thread- bare  Latin  which  he  used  to 
steal  in  his  school  boy  exercises.  He  values 
himself  on  his  integrity,  and  is  not  destitute  of 
benevelence.  These,  he  says,  are  the  sum  and 
substance  of  religion ;  and  tnongh  I  combat  this 
mistaken  notion  as  often  as  he  puts  it  in  my 
power,  yet  I  must  say  that  some  who  make 
more  profi^ssion  would  do  well  to  be  as  careful 
in  these  points.  He  often  contrasts  himself  with 
his  old  friend  Ned  Tyrrel,  and  is  pioud  of  show- 
ing  how  much  *  better  a  man  he  is  without  reli- 

iion,  than  Ned  is  with  all  his  pretensions  to  it. 
i  is  by  thus  comparing  ourselves  with  worse 
men,  that  we  grow  vain,  and  with  more  Ibrta- 
nate  men  that  we  become  discontented.  « 

*  All  the  concern  he  gives  himself  about  his 
wife  and  daughters  is,  uat  they  shall  not  run 
him  in  debt ;  and  indeed  he  is  so  liberal,  that  he 
does  not  drive  them  to  the  necessity.  In  every 
thing  else,  they  follow  their  own  devices.  They 
teazed  him,  however,  to  let  them  spend  two  or 
three  winters  in  town,  the  mother  hinting  that 
it  tDotdd  answer.  He  was  prevailed  on  tit  try  it 
as  a  speculation,  but  the  experiment  failed.  He 
now  insists  that  they  shall  go  no  more  till  the 
times  mend,  to  any  of  the  advertising  places, 
such  as  London,  Brighton,  or  Bath :  he  says, 
that  attending  so  many  fairs  and  markets  is 
very  expensive,  especially  as  the  girls  don*t  go 
offi  He  will  now  see  what  can  be  done  by  pri- 
vate contract  at  home,  without  the  cost  of  jour- 
neys, with  fresh  keep  and  trimming,  and  dock, 
ing  into  the  bargain.  They  must  now  take 
their  chance  among  country  dealers ;  avl  pro- 
vided they  will  give  him  a  son-in-law,  whose 
estate  is  free  from  incumbrances,  who  pays  his 
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debts,  Htm  within  his  inoome,  does  not  raok 
his  tenants,  never  drinks  claret,  hates  the 
French,  and  loves  field  sports,  he  will  ask  no 
more  questions.* 

I  coold  not  but  observe,  how  perferable  the 
iather's  conduct,  with  all  its  faults,  was  to  that 
oftherestof  the  family.  *I  had  imagined,' 
said  I,  *  that  this  coarse  character  was  quite  out 
of  print  Though  it  is  religiously  bad,  and  of 
course  morally  defective,  yet  it  is  so  politically 
valuable,  that  1  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  new 
edition  of  these  obsolete  squires,  somewhat  cor- 
rected, and  better  lettered.* 

*  All  his  good  qualities,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  for 
want  of  religion,  have  a  flaw  in  them.  His 
good  nature  is  so  little  directed-  bj  judgment, 
that  while  it  serves  the  individual,  it  injures  the 
public.  As  a  brother  magistrate,  I  am  obliged 
to  act  in  almost  constant  opposition  to  him,  and 
his  indiscretions  do  more  mischief,  by  being  of 
ft  nature  to  increase  his  popularity.  He  is  AiUy 
persuaded  that  occasional  intoxication  is  the 
best  reward  for  habitual  industry ;  and  in> 
nste  that  it  is  good  old  English  kindness,  to 
make  the  church  ringers  periodically  tipsy  at 
the  holidays,  though  Uieir  families  sterve  for  it 
the  whole  week.  He  and  I  have  a  regular  con- 
test at  the  annual  village  fairs,  because  he  in- 
aisto  that  my  refusing  to  let  them  begin  on  a 
Sunday  is  abridging  their  few  righte,  and  rob- 
bing them  of  a  day  which  they  might  add  to 
their  pleasure,  without  injury  to  their  profit. 
He  allows  all  the  strolling  players,  mountebanks, 
and  jugglers  to  exhibit,  because  he  says,  it  is  a 
eharity.  His '  charity,  however,  is  so  short- 
sighted,  that  heroes  not  see,  that  while  these 
vagabonds  are  supplying  the  wante  of  the  day, 
their  improvident  habite  suffer  them  to  k>ok  no 
farther:  that  his  own  workmen  are  spending 
their  hard-earned  money  in  these  illegal  diver. 
eiotts,  while  the  expense  is  the  least  mischief 
which  their  daughters  incur.* 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Carlton,  whom  I  had 
found  in  one  or  two  previous  interviews  to  be  a 
man  of  excellent  sense,  and  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. Sir  John  renewed  with  pleasure  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  husband,  while  Lady  B«|- 
field  was  charmed  to  be  introduced  to  the  wife, 
with  whose  character  she  was  so  enamoured, 
and  whose  gentle  manners  were  calculated  to 
^  confirm  the  affection  which  her  little  history 
had  inspired. 


CHAP.  XXVII 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  Belfield 
and  I  took  a  walk  to  call  on  our  valuable  rec- 
tor. On  our  return  home,  amidst  that  sort  of 
desultory  conversation  which  a  walk  oflen  pro- 
duces, *  Since  we  lefl  the  parsonage,  sir,*  said  I, 
addressing  myself  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  have  been 
thinking  how  little  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
clerical  character  in  those  popular  works  of 
imagination  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a 
picture  of  living  manners.  There  are,  indeed, 
a  very  few  happy  exceptions.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  so  many  fair  occasions  have  boon 
lost  of  advancing  the  interoste  of  religion  by 
personifying  her  amiable  graces  in  the  charac- 
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ter  of  her  ministers.  I  allude  not  to  the  atUck 
of  the  open  infidel,  nor  the  sly  insinuation  of  the 
concealed  sceptic,  nor  do  I  advert  to  the  broad 
assault  of  the  enemy  of  good  government,  who 
falling  fool  of  every  established  institution, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  show  little  fa- 
vour to  the  ministers  of  the  church.  But  I  ad- 
vert to  those  less  prejudiced  and  less  hostile 
writers,  who  having,  as  I  would  hope,  no  poli- 
tical or  moral  motive  for  undermining  the  order, 
would  rather  desire  to  be  considered  as  among 
ite  friends  and  advocates.* 

*  I  understend  you,  *  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
believe  that  this  is  often  done,  not  from  any  dis- 
respect to  the  sacred  function,  not  from  any 
wish  to  depreciate  an  order  which  even  com 
mem  sense  and  common  prudence,  without  the 
intervention  of  religion,  tells  us  cannot  be  set  in 
too  respectable  a  light.  I  believe  it  commonly 
arises  from  a  different  cause.  The  writer  him- 
self having  but  a  low  idea  of  the  requiremente 
of  Christianity,  is  consequently  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  affix  a  very  elevated  stendard  for  the 
character  of  its  ministers.  Some  of  these  wri- 
ters, however,  describe  a  clergyman  in  general 
terms,  as  a  paragon  of  piety,  but  they  seldom 
make  him  act  up  to  the  description  with  which 
he  sete  out  He  is  reiy^esented,  i»  the  gross,  as 
adorned  with  all  the  attributes  of  perfection,  but 
when  he  comes  to  be  drawn  out  in  detail  he  is 
found  to  exhibit  little  of  that  superiority  which 
had  been  ascribed  to  him  in  the  lump.  You  are 
told  how  religious  he  is,  but  when  you  come  to 
hear  him  converse  you  are  not  always  quite  cer- 
Uin  whether  he  professes  the  religion  of  the 
Shaster  or  the  Bible.  You  hear  of  his  moral 
excellence,  but  you  find  him  adopting  the  max- 
ims of  the  world,  and  living  in  the  pursuite  of 
ordinary  men.  In  short,  you  will  find  that  he 
has  little  of  a  clergyman,  except  the  name.' 

*  A  sensible  little  work  of  fiction,*  replied  % 
*  lately  fell  in  my  way.  Among  ite  characters 
was  that  of  a  grave  divine.  From  the  straia  of 
panegyric  bostowed  on  him,  I  expected  to  hav^ 
met  with  a  rival  to  the  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church.  He  is  presented  as  a  model,  and,  in- 
deed, he  counsels,  he  reproves,  he  instructs,-— 
but  he  goes  to  a  masquerade.* 

*This  assimilation  of  general  piety,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *with  occasional  con&rmity  to  the 
practice  of  the  gay  world,  I  should  fear  would 
produce  two  ill  efi^cts.  It  will  lower  the  pro- 
fessional standard  to  the  young  reader  while  he 
is  perusing  the  ideal  character,  and  the  compa- 
rison will  dispose  him  to  accuse  of  forbidding 
strictness  tlie  pious  clergyman  of  real  life. 
Ailer  having  boon  entertained  with  the  mix- 
ture of  religion  and  laxity  in  the  imaginary  di. 
vine,  whom  he  has  been  following  from  ihe 
serious  lecture  to  the  scene  of  revelry,  will  be 
not  be  naturally  disposed  to  accuse  of  morose- 
ness  the  existing  divine  who  blends  no  such 
contradiction  7 

*  But  the  evil  of  which  I  more  particularly 
complain,*  continued  he,  *  because  it  existe  in 
works  universally  read,  and  written,  indeed, 
with  a  life  and  spirit  which  make'  them  both 
admired  and  remembered,  is  found  in  the  in- 
genious and  ptijiular  novels  of  the  witty  class. 
In  some  of  UieM,  even  where  the  author  intends 
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to  gire  a  liiTimrable  representation  of  a  clergy- 
man, he  more  frequently  exhibits  him  for  the  pur. 
poee  of  merriment  than  for  that  of  instruction.' 

*  I  confess  with  shame,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that 
the  spiri),  fire,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  of 
the  writers  to  whom  you  allude,  have  made  me 
too  ffeneraDy  indulgeni  to  their  gross  pictures 
of  lire,  and  to  the  loose  morals  of  their  good  men.' 

'  Good  men  P  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  Aflter  read- 
ing some  of  those  works  in  the  early  part  of 
my  lifb,  I  amused  myself  with  the  idea  that  I 
should  like  to  interweave  the  character  of  a 
Chrittian  among  the  heroes  of  Fielding  and 
Smollet  as  the  shortest  way  of  proving  their 
good  men  to  be  worthless  fellows :  and  to  show 
how  little  their  admired  characters  rise  in  point  of 
morals,  above  the  heroes  of  the  Beggar's  Opera. 

'Knowledge  of  the  world,'  continued  he, 
^shottkl  always  be  used  to  mend  the  world.  A 
writer  emfrfoys  his  knowledge  honestly  when 
he  points  out  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  vice. 
But  when  he  covers  those  snares  and  pitfalb 
with  flowers,  when  he  fascinates  in  order  that 
ke  may  corrupt,  when  he  engages  the  affections 
by  polluting  them,  I  know  not  how  a  man  can  do 
a  deeper  injury  to  society,  or  more  fatally  in- 
flame his  own  future  reckoning.' 

*  But  to  return  to  ouwmore  immediate  sub- 
ject,' said  I,  *  I  cannot  relish  their  (inglinff  out 
the  person  of  a  pious  clergyman  as  a  peculiarly 
proper  vehicle  for  the  display  of  humour.  Why 
quaJities  which  excite  ridicule  should  be  neces- 
sarily  blended  with  such  as  command  esteem,  is 
what  I  never  have  been  able  to  comprehend.* 

*Even  where  the  characters,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  have  been  so  pleasingly  delineated  as 
to  attract  affection  by  their  worth  and  benevo- 
Ibnce,  there  is  always  a  drawback  from  their 
Respectability  by  some  trait  that  is  ludicrous, 
some  situation  tnat  is  unclerical,  some  incident 
that  is  absurd.  There  is  a  contrivance  to  ex- 
pose  them  to  some  awkward  distress;  there  is 
some  palpable  weakness  to  undo  the  effect  of 
llieir  general  example,  some  impropriety  of  con- 
duct, some  gross  error  in  judgment,  some  excess 
of  simplicity,  which,  by  infallibly  diminishing 
the  dignity,  weakens  the  influence  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  of  course  lessens  the  veneration  of  the 
reader.' 

*  I  have  often,'  replied  I,  *  fblt,  that  though  we 
may  love  the  man  we  laugh  at,  we  shall  never 
reverenoe  him.  We  may  like  him  as  a  com- 
panion, but  weT  shall  never  look  up  to  him  as  an 
instructor.' 


appendages  in  order  to  qualify  piety,  haw  fkr 
they  have  been  obliged  to  dilute  religion,  so  as 
to  make  it  palatable  and  pardonable,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  decide.  But  whether  such  a  mixture 
be  not  calculated  to  leave  a  lasting  effoct  on  the 
mind,  unfavonrable  to  the  cleri<»l  character; 
whether  these  associations  are  not  injurious  even 
to  religion  itself;  tet  those  declare,  if  they  will 
speak  honestly  who  have  been  aocustomed  to  be 
excessively  delighted  with  such  combimitioDs.' 

*  I  am  a  little  afraid,'  returned  Sir  John,  *  that 
I  have  formerly  in  some  degree  fallen  under 
this  censure.  But  surely,  Stanley,  yon  woald 
not  think  it  right  to  lavish  undue  praise,  even 
on  characters  of  a  better  stamp;  yon  would  not 
commend  ordinary  merit  highly,  and  above  all« 
you  would  not,  I  presume  screen  the  faults  of 
the  worthless  7' 

*  I  am  as  far  from  insisting,'  replied  he,  *oa 
the  universal  piety  of  the  clergy,  as  for  bespeak* 
ing  reverence  for  the  unworthy  individual :  all 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that  no  arts  should  ever  be 
employed  to  discredit  the  order.'  The  abettors 
of  revolutionary  principles,  a  few  years  ago»  bad 
the  acuteness  to  perceive,  that  so  to  discredit  it 
was  one  of  the  most  powerfbl  engines.  Had 
not  tliat  spirit  been  providently  extinguished* 
they  would  have  done  more  mischief  to  reltgioa 
by  their  artfbl  mode  of  introducing  dem3iB|r 
pictures  of  our  national  instructors,  in  their  po. 
polar  tracts,  than  the  Hobbes  and  the  Boling- 
brokes  had  done  by  blending  irreligioa  wiUi 
their  philosophy,  or  the  Voltaifes  and  the  Gib- 
bons by  interweaving  it  into  their  bistorir« 
Whatever  is  mixed  up  with  our  amusements  n 
swallowed  with  more  danver,  because  witk 
more  pleasure,  and  less  suspicion  than  any  tbia^ 
which  comes'  under  a  graver  name,  and  more 
serious  shape.' 

*  I  presume,*  said  Sir  John,  *  yen  do  not  mean 
to  involve  in  your  censure  the  exouisitely  keen 
satires  of  Erasmus  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  hk 
day :  and  I  remember  that  you  yourself  ooeld 
never  read  without  delight,  the  pointed  wit  of 
Boileau  against  ihe  spiritual  voluptuaries  of  hie 
time,  in  his  admirable  Luirin,  Perhaps  yon 
are  not  disposed  to  give  th^  same  quarter  to  tiie 
pleasant  ridicule  of  Le  Sage  ?* 

*  We  justiQr  ourselves  as  good  protestailts,* 
rejoined  Mr.  Stanley,  *  for  pardoning  the  eevere 
but  just  attacks  of  the  refbrmer  and  the  poet 
on  the  yices  of  a  corrupt  church. — ^Tbouf  h,  to 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  even 
these  two  discriminating  and  virtuous  authors 


*  I  know  no  reason,*  observed  Mr.  Stanley,'  I  did  not,  especially  Erasmus,  now  and  then  in 


^  why  a  pious  divine  may  not  have  as  much  wit 


and  humour  as  any  other  man.  And  we  have 
it  on  the  word  of  the  wittiest  of  the  whole  body, 
Br.  South,  that  *•  piety  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve idulness.'  An  abthor  may  lawfully  make 
his  churchman  as  witty  as  he  pleases,  or  rather 
as  witty  as  he  can :  but  he  should  never  make 
him  the  butt  of  the  wit  of  other  men,  which  is, 
in  fact,  making  him  the  butt  of  bis  own  wit. 
What  is  meant  to  be  a  comical  pareon  is  no  re- 
■pectable  oc  prudent  exhibition  ;  nor  with  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  eandour,  can  I  believe  that  the  mo- 
tive of  the  exhibitor  is  always  of  the  purest  kind. 
*'  How  far,'  continued  Mn  Stanley,  *  authors 
have  found  it  necessary  to  add  these  diverting 


dulge  themselves  in  a  sharpness  which  seemed 
to  iMar  upon  religion  itself,  and  not  merely  on  the 
luxury  and  idleness  of  its  degenerate  mmisters. 
— As  to  Le  Sage,  who,  with  all  his  wit,  I  shonld 
never  have  thought  of  bringing  into  such  good 
company,  he  was  certainly  withheld  by  no  re- 
straints  either  moral  or  religious.  And  it  is  ob. 
vious  to  me  that  he  seems  rather  gratified,  that 
he  had  the  faults  to  expose,  than  actuated  by  an 
honest  seal,  by  exposing  to  correct  them.* 

*  I  wish  I  could  say,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  that 
the  Spanish  Friar  of  Dryden,  and  the  witty 
Opera  of  the  living  Dryden  did  not  fall  under 
the  same  suspicion.  I  have  often  observed,  that 
as  Lucien  dashes  with  equal  wit  and  equal  viro. 
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Imoe  at  eveiy  religion,  of  eferj  name  and  every 
nation,  eo  Dryden  with  the  same  diffusive  zeal 
attack!  the  i^iniaters  of  every  religion.  In  ran- 
•aeking  roaftie,  monki,  and  prelatee  to  oonfirm 
hta  favourite  position, 

Tbal  Pri«sti  of  all  lelifibni  ars  Uw  mom, 

he  betraye  a  eecret  wiah  to  intimate  that  not  only 
the  priests  of  all  religions,  but  the  religions  of 
all  priests  are  pretty  much  alike.* 

*  He  has,  however,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  made 
a  sort  of  palinode,  by  his  consummately  beauti- 
ful poem  of  the  good  panon. — Yet  even  this 
lovely  picture  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  com- 
plete without  a  fling  at  the  order,  which  he^e- 
dares  at  the  conclusion,  he  only  spares  for  the 
take  of  one  exception.' 

*  Rousseau,'  said  Sir  John,  *  seems  to  be  the 
only  sceptic  who  haa  not  in  this  respect  acted 
nnnirly.  His  Savoyard  vicar  is  represented  as 
a  grave,  oonsislent,  and  exemplary  character.' 

'  True,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  but  don't  you 

Esrceive  why  he  is  so  represented  ?  He  is  ex- 
ibited  as  a  model  of  goodnees,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  scanty  faith  and  unsound  doctrinea  of  which 
he  la  the  teacher.' 

'  I  would  not,*  continued  he,  *  call  that  man  an 
•nemy  to  the  church  who  should  reprobate  cha- 
racters who  ^re  a  dishonour  to  it — But  the  just 
though  indignant  biographer  of  a  real  Sterne,  or 
a  real  Churchill,  exhibits  a  very  different  spirit, 
and  produces  a  very  different  effect  from  the 
painter  of  an  imaginary  Thwackum  or  Suj^U. 
In  the  historian,  concealment  would  be  blame- 
able,  and  palliation  mischievous.  He  fairly  ex- 
poses the  individual  without  wishing  to  bring 
any  reproach  on  the  profession.  What  I  blame 
ia,  empbying  the  vehicle  of  fiction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blackening,  or  in  any  degree  discredit- 
ing, a  body  of  men,  who  depend  much  for  the 
auccese  of  their  labours  on  public  opinion,  and 
'  OB  the  success  of  whose  labours  depends  so  large 
a  portioaof  the  public  virtue.* 

■  I  havw  sometimes,'  said  I,  *  heard  my  father 
•zpresa  his  surprise  that  the  most  engaging  of 
all  writers,  Mr.  Addison,  a  man  so  devout  him- 
aelfl  so  forward  to  do  honour  to  religion  on  all 
ooeaaioos,  should  have  let  slip  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exalting  the  value  of  a  country  der- 
gyman  as  the  dmeription  of  Sir  Roger  de  Go- 
verly's  chaplain  naturally  pot  in  his  hands.'* 

*  X  ou  must  allow,'  said  Sir  John,  *  that  he  has 
made  hira  worthy,  and  that  he  has  not  made 
him  absurd.* 

*  I  grant  it,*  replied  I,  *  but  he  has  made  him 
4nU  and  aoquiesoenu  He  has  made  him  any 
thing  rather  thin  a  pattern.' 

*  But  what  I  most  regret,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*i8,  that  the  use  he  haa  made  of  this  character 
18  to  give  the  stamp  of  his  own  high  authority 
to  a  practice,  which  though  it  is  characteristi- 
eally  recommended  by  the  whiraaical  knight, 
whose  original  vein  of  humour  leaves  every  other 
&r  behind  it,  yet  should  never  have  had  the 
ianction  of  the  author  of  the  Saturday  pieces  in 
the  Spectator— I  mean,  the  practice  of  the  mi- 
nister of  a  little  country  parish,  preachinr  to 
larmen  and  peaaanta  the  most  learned,  Togi- 
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cal,  and  profound  disoonrsesin  the  EngUah  Ian 
guage.' 

*It  has,  I  believe,'  replied  Sir  John,  *exdted 
general  wonder  that  so  consummate  a  judge  of 
propriety  should  have  commended,  aa*  suitable 
instruction  for  illiterate  villagers,  the  sermooi 
of  those  incomparable  scholars  Fleetwood,  South, 
Tillotson,  Barrow,  Galamy,  and  Sanderson.* 

*  But  this  is  not  the  worst,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  for  Mr.  Addison  not  only  clearly  approves  it  in 
the  individual  instance,  but  takes  occasion  from 
it,  to  establiah  a  general  rule,  and  indefinitely  to 
advise  the  country  clergy  to  adopt  the  custom 
of  preaching  these  same  discourses,  *  inotemd  of 
watting  their  opinio  in  laboriouo  eompooitiono 
of  their  own*'' 

*  Surely,'  replied  I,  *an  enemy  of  religioa 
could  not  easily  have  devised  a  more  effectual 
method  for  thinning  the  village  church,  or  les- 
sening the  edification  of  the  unlettered  auditor, 
than  this  eminent  advocate  for  Cliristianity  haa 
here  incautioasly  sogeesied.' 

-  *  I  am  sorry,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  sunn  a 
man  has  given  such  a  sanction  for  reduoinr  re- 
ligions instruction  to  little  more  than  a  ronn, 
and  for  seeming  to  consider  the  mere  act  of  at- 
tending public  worship  as  the  sole  end  of  ita  in- 
stitution,  without  sumoiently  taking  into  the 
account  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  the 
instruction  itself;  and  without  considering  that 
nothing  can  be  edifying  which  is  not  intelligible. 
Besides,  it  is  not  only  preventing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  but  checking  that  of  the 
preacher.  It  not  only  puts  a  bar  to  his  own  ad- 
vancement in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  retards 
that  growth  in  piety  which  might  have  b^en 
promoted  in  himself  while  he  was  preparing  in 
secret  to  promote  that  of  hie  hearers.'  * 

*  And  yet,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  to  speak  honest- 
ly, I  am  afrf  id,  had  I  been  the  patron,  I  should 
have  been  so  gratified  myself  with  hearing  those 
fine  compositions,  that  I  could  not  hearti^  have 
blamed  my  chaplain  for  preaching  no  other.' 

*My  dear  Sir  John,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *neitlNt 
your  good  sense,  nor  your  good  nature  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  ailow  you  to  purchase  your  own 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  congre- 
gation. You,  a  man  of  learning  and  of  leisure, 
can  eaaily  supply  any  deficiency  of  ability  in 
plain  but  useful  sermons.  But  how  would  the 
tenanta,  the  workmen,  and  the  servant|M<for  of 
such  at  least  was  Sir  Roger's  congregtRon  cora- 
poeed,)  how  would  thoee  who  have  little  other 
means  of  edification  indemnify  theraselvea  for 
the  loss  of  that  single  opportunity  which  the 
whole  week  affords  them  t  Is  not  that  a  moat 
inequitable  way  of  proportioning  instruction 
which,  while  it  pleaaes  or  profits  the  well-in- 
formed individual,  cuts  off  the  instruction  of  the 
multitude  ?  I f  we  maj  t wiat  a  text  from  ila  na^ 
tnral  import,  ia  it  *  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth'  to  foast  the  patron  and  starve  tha  pa- 
rish7'    • 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Thouoh  Mr.  Stanley  had  eheokad  ray  impe- 
tuoaity  in  my  application  to  him,  and  did  not 
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enooarage  my  addroeses  with  a  promptitndo 
suited  to  the  ardour  of  my  affection,  yet  as  the 
warmth  of  my  attachment,  notwithstanding  I 
made  it  a  duty  to  restrain  its  outward  expres- 
sion,  could  not  escape  either  hia  penetration,  or 
that  of  his  admirable  wife,  they  began  a  little  to 
relax  in  the  strictness  with  which  they  had 
avoided  speaking  of  their  daughter.  They  never 
indeed  introduced  the  subject  themselves,  yet  it 
some  how  or  other  never  failed  to  find  its  way 
into  all  conversation  in  which  I  was  one  of  the 
interlocutors. 

Sitting  one  day  in  Lucilla^s  bower  with  Mrs. 
Stanley,  and  speaking,  though  in  general  terms, 
on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  with  a  tender- 
ness and  admiration  as  sincere  as  it  was  fervent, 
I  dwelt  particularly  on  some  instances  which  I 
had  recently  heard  from  Edwards,  of  her  tender 
attention  to  the  sick  poor,  and  her  zeal  in  often 
visiting  them  without  regard  to  weathef,  or  the 
accommodation  of  a  carriage. 

*  I  assure  you,'  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  you  over- 
rate her.  Lucilla  is  no  prodigy  dropped  down 
ftom  the  clouds.  Ten  thousand  other  young 
women,  with  natural  good  sense,  and  good  tem- 
per,  might,  with  the  same  education,  tlie  same 
neglect  of  what  is  useless,  and  the  same  atten- 
tion to  what  is  necessary,  acquire  the  same  ha- 
bits and  the  same  principles.  Her  being  no 
prodigy,  however,  perhaps  makes  her  example, 
as  fiir  as  it  goes,  more  important  She  may  be 
more  useful,  because  she  carries  not  that  ^^ 
cooraging  superiority,  which  others  might  be 
deterred  from  imitating,  through  hopelessness 
to  reach.  If  she  is  not  a  miracle  whom  others 
might  despair  to  emulate,  she  is  a  Christian 
WTOm  everv  girl  of  a  fair  understanding  and 
good  disposition  may  equal,  and  whom,  I  hope 
and  believe,  many  girls  excel.* 

I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley's  permission  to  attend 
the  young  ladies  in  one  of  their  benevolent 
rounds.  *  When  I  have  leisure  to  be  of  the  par- 
ty,' replied  she,  smiling,  *you  shall  accompany 
us.  I  am  afraid  to  trust  your  warm  feelings. 
Your  good  nature  would  perhaps  lead  you  to 
commend  as  a  merit,  what  in  fact  deserves  no 
praise  at  all,  the  duty  being  so  obvious,  and  so 
mdispensable.  I  have  often  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  employment,  no  pro- 
ftssion.  It  is  a  mistake.  Charity  is  the  cduing 
of  a  lady ;  the  care  of  the  poor  ia  her  profeasion. 
Men  have  little  time  or  taste  for  details.  Women 
of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which  can  in 
no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasantly  filled  up, 
as  in  making  themselves  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  worth  and  the  wants  of  all  within  their 
reach.  With  their  wants,  because  it  is  their 
boanden  duty  to  administer  to  them ;  with  their 
worth,  because  without  this  knowledge,  they 
cannot  administer  prudently  and  appropriately.' 

I  expreaeed  to  Mrs.  Stanley  the  delight  with 
which  I  had  heard  of  the  admirable  regulations 
of  her  family,  in  the  management  of  the  poor^ 
and  how  much  their  power  of  doing  good  was 
■aid  to  be  enlarged  by  the  judgment  and  discri- 
mination with  which  it  was  done. 

*  We  are  far  from  thinking,*  replied  she,  *that 
our  charity  should  be  limited  to  our  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  We  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  should  not  be  left  undone  any  where,  but  that 


there  it  should  be  done  indispensably.  We  eon^ 
sider  our  own  parish  as  our  more  appropriate 
field  of  action,  where  Providence,  by  *  fixing  the 
bounds  of  our  habitation,'  seems  to  have  made 
us  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  those 
whom  he  has  doubtless  placed  around  us  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  thu9  that  the  Almighty  vindicates 
his  justice,  or  rather  calls  on  us  to  vindicate  it. 
It  is  thus  he  explains  why  he  admits  natural 
evil  into  the  world,  by  making' the  wants  of  one 
part  of  the  community  an  exercise  for  the  com- 
passion  of  the  other. 

*  Surely,'  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  the  reason  is 
particularly  obvious,  why  the  bounty  of  the  afflu- 
ent ought  to  be  most  liberally,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, extended  to  the  spot  whence  they  de- 
rived their  revenues.  There  seems  indeed  to  be 
a  double  motive  for  it  The  same  act  involvee 
a  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man.  The  largest 
bounty  to  the  necessitous  on  our  estates,  is  ra- 
ther justice  than  charity.  '  Tis  but  a  kind  of 
pepper-corn  acknowledgment  to  the  ffreat  Lord 
and  proprietor  of  all,  from  whom  we  hold  them. 
And  to  assist  their  own  labouring  poor  is  a  kind 
of  natural  debt,  which  persons  who  possess  great 
landed  property  owe  to  those  from  the  sweat  of. 
whose  brow  they  derive  their  comforts,  and  even 
their  riches.  'Tis  a  commutation,  in  which, as 
the  advantage  is  greatly  on  our  side,  so  is  our 
duty  to  diminish  the  dififorenoe,  of  paramount 
obligation.' 

I  then  repeated  my  request,  that  I  might  be 
albwed  to  take  a  practical  lesson  in  the  next  pe- 
riodical visit  to  the  cottages. 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied,  *  As  to  my  girls,  the 
elder  ones,  I  trust,  are  such  veterans  in  their 
trade  that  your  approbation  can  do  them  no 
harm,  nor  do  they  stand  in  need  of  it  as  an  in- 
centive. But  should  the  little  ones  find  that 
their  charity  procures  them  praise,  they  might 
perhaps  be  charitable  for  the  sake  of  praise,  tlMir 
benevolence  might  be  set  at  work  by  their  vip 
nity,  and  they  might  be  led  to  do  that,  from  the 
love  of  applause,  which  can  only  please  God 
when  the  principle  is  pure.  The  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things^  my  good  friend,  requires  much 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  all 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  ostentation. 
The  contest  is  only  between  two  sins.  The  mo- 
tive robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue,  while 
the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praise,  is  stripped 
of  the  hope  of  higher  retribution.' 

On  my  assurinpf  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  I  thought 
such  an  introduction  to  their  systematic  sebemee 
of  charity  might  inform  my  own  mind  and  im- 
prove my  habits,  she  consented,  and  I  have  since 
been  a  frequent  witness  of  their  admirable  me- 
thod ;  and  have  been  studying  plans  which  in- 
volve the  good  both  of  body  and  soul.  Oh !  if  I 
am  ever  blest  with  a  coadjutreas,  a  directress, 
let  me  rather  say,  formed  under  such  auspices, 
with  what  delight  shall  I  transplant  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  Stanley  Grove  to  the  Pri- 
ory !  Nor  indeed  would  I  ever  marry  but  with 
the  animating  hope  that  not  only  myself,  but  all 
around  me,  would  be  the  better  and  the  happier 
for  the  presiding  genius  I  shall  place  there. 

Sir  John  Bolfield  had  joined  us  while  we  were 
on  this  topic.  I  had  observed  sometimes  that 
though  he  was  earnest  on  the  general  principle 
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of  benevolence,  which  he  considered  ai  a  most 
imperioas  datj,  or,  as  he  said  in  his  warm  way, 
as  so  lively  a  pleasare,  that  he  was  almost  ready 
to  suspect  if  it  were  a  duty  ;  yet  I  was  sorry  to 
find  that  his  generous  mind  had  not  viewed  this 
larve  subject  under  all  its  aspects.  He  had  not 
hitherto  regarded  it  as  a  matter  demanding  any 
thing  but  money ;  while  time,  inquiry,  discri- 
mination, system,  he  confessed  he  had  not  much 
taken  into  the  account  He  did  a  great  deal  of 
good,  but  had  not  allowed  himself  time  or  thought 
n>r  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  Charity,  as  opposed 
to  hard-heartednessand  covetoosness,  he  warmly 
e;cercieed ;  but  when,  with  a  willing  liberality, 
he  had  cleared  himself  fVom  the  suspicion  of 
those  detestable  vices,  he  was  indolent  in  the 
proper  distribution  of  money  and  somewhat 
negligent  of  its  just  application.  Nor  had  he 
ever  considered,  as  every  man  should  do,  because 
every  man*s  means  are  limited,  how  the  greatest 
quantity  of  good  could  be  done  with  any  given 
enm. 

But  the  worst  of  all  was,  he  had  imbibed  cer- 
tain popular  prejudices  respecting  the  more  re- 
ligUnu  charities ;  prejudices  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  his  enlightened  mind.  He  too  much  limit- 
ed his  ideas  of  bounty  to  bodily  wants.  This 
distinction  was  not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  many, 
invented  as  an  argument  for  saving  his  money, 
which  he  mostwilfingly  bestowed  for  feeding  and 
clothing  the  necessitous.  But  as  to  the  propriety 
of  affording  them  religious  instruction,  he  own- 
ed he  had  not  made  up  his  mind.  He  had  some 
doubts  whether  it  were  a  duty.  Whether  it 
were  a  benefit,  he  had  still  stronger  doubts;  add- 
ing, that  he  should  begin  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject more  attentively  than  he  had  yet  done. 

Mrs.  Stanley  in  reply,  said,  *  I  am  but  a  poor 
casuist,  Sir  John,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Stanley  for  abler  arguments  than  I  can  use.  I 
will  venture  however  to  say,  that  even  on  vonr 
own  ground  it  appears,  to  be  a  pressing  duty. 
If  sin  be  the  cause  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life,  must  not  that  be  the  no- 
blest charity  which  cures,  or  lessens,  or  prevents 
■in  7  And  are  not  they  the  truest  benefactors 
even  to  the  bodies  of  men,  who  by  their  reli- 
gioos  exertions  to  prevent  the  corruption  office, 
prevent  also,  in  some  measure,  that  poverty  and 
disease  which  are  the  nati\ral  concomitants  of 
▼ice  ?  If  in  endeavouring  to  make  men  better, 
by  the  infiision  of  a  religions  principle  which 
•hall  check  idleness,  drinking,  and  extrava- 

fance,  we  put  them  in  the  way  to  become 
ealthier,  and  richer,  and  happier,  it  will  fiir- 
nish  a  practical  argument  which  I  am  sore  will 
Mtisfy  yoor  benevolent  heart* 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Ma.  Ttkrxl  and  his  nephew  called  on  us  in 
the  evening,  and  interrnpted  a  pleasant  and 
Dseful  conversation,  on  which  we  were  just  en- 
tering. 

•  IK)  you  know,  Stanley,'  '  said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
*  that  you  have  absolutely  corrupted  my  nephew, 
by  what  passed  at  your  house  the  other  day  in 
&vour  of  reading.  He  has  ever  since  been  ran- 
■aeUng  the  shelves  for  idle  books** 
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'  I  should  be  seriously  concerned,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  if  any  thing  I  had  said  should  have 
drawn  Mr.  Edward  off  from  more  valuable  stu- 
dies, or  diverted  him  from  the  important  pur- 
suit of  religious  knowledge.* 

*  Why  to  do  him  justice,  and  you  too,*  re- 
sumed Mr.  Tyrrel,  *  he  has  since  that  conver- 
sation  begun  assiduously  to  devote  his  mornings 
to  serious  reading,  and  it  is  only  an  hour*s  lei- 
sure in  the  evening  which  he  need  to  trifle  away, 
that  he  gives  to  books  of  taste ;  but  I  had  rather 
he  would  let  them  all  alone.  The  best  of  them 
will  only  fill  his  heart  with  cold  noorality,  and 
stuff  his  head  with  romance  and  fiction.  I 
would  not  have  a  religious  man  ever  look  into  a 
book  of  your  belle§  lettrea  nonsense ;  and  if  he 
be  really  religions,  he  will  make  a  general  bon- 
fire of  the  poets.* 

*That  is  rather  two  sweeping  a  sentence,* 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  It  would,  I  rrant  ^oo,  have 
been  a  benefit  to  mankind,  if  the  entire  works 
of  some  celebrated  poets,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  works  of  many  not  quite  so  exoep- 
tionable,  were  to  assist  the  conflagration  of  yoor 
pile.* 

'And  if  fiiel  ftUed,*  said  Sir  John  Belfield, 
*  we  might  not  only  rob  Belinda*s  altar  of  her 

Twelve  tomes  of  French  romanees  neatly  gilt, 

but  feed  the  flame  with  eoontless  marble  cover- 
ed octavos  firom  the  modem  school. — But  having 
made  this  concession,  allow  me  to  obeerve,  that 
because  there  has  been  a  voluptuous  Petronios, 
a  profane  Lucretius,  and  a  licentious  Ovid,  to 
say  nothinfjf  of  the  numberless  modern  poets,  or 
rather  individual  poems,  that  are  immoral  and  • 
corrupt — shall  we  therefore  exclude  all  works 
of  imagination  from  the  library  of  a  young  man? 
Surely  we  should  not  indiscriminately  banish 
the  Moses,  as  infallible  corrupters  of  the  youth- 
ful mind ;  I  would  rather  consider  a  blameless 
poet  as  the  auxiliary  of  virtue. — Whatever  talent 
enables  a  writer  to  possess  an  empire  over  the 
heart,  and  to  lead  the  passions  at  his  command 
pots  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  no  small  service  to 
mankind.  It  is  no  new  remark  that  the  abase 
of  any  good  thing  is  no  argoment  against  its 
legitimate  use.  Intoxication  affords  no  just 
reason  against  the  use  of  wine,  nor  prodigalitj 
against  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  instance 
in  dispute  I  should  rather  infer  that  a  talent  ca- 
pable  of  diffusing  so  mnch  mischief,  was  sos- 
ceptible  of  no  small  benefit  That  it  has  been 
so  oflen  abused  by  its  misapplication,  is  one  of 
the  highest  instances  of  the  ingratitude  of  man 
for  one  of  the  highest  gifts  of  God.* 

*  I  cannot  thiiDi,*  said  I,  « that  the  Almighty 
conferred  such  a  faculty  with  a  wish  to  have  it 
extingoisbed.  Works  of  imagination  have  in 
many  countries  been  a  chief  instroment  of  civil, 
ization.  Poetry  has  not  only  preceded  science 
in  the  history  of  homan  progress,  hot  it  has  in 
many  countries  preceded  the  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  arts ;  and  I  have  somewhere  read, 
that  in  Scotland  they  could  write  elegant  Latin 
verse  before  they  conld  make  a  wheel-barrow. 
For  my  own  part,  in  my  late  visit  to  London,  I 
thought  the  decline  of  poetry  no  fiivoaraUe 
symptom.* 
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'  I  rejoice  to  hear  it  is  declining,*  said  Tjrrel. 

*  I  hope  that  what  ia  decaying,  may  in  time  be 
eztinguisbed.* 

*  Mr.  Tyrrel  would  have  been  delighted  with 
what  I  was  displeased,*  replied  L  *  I  met  with 
philosophers,  who  were  like  Plato  in  nothing  but 
in  his  abhorrence  of- the  Muses ;  with  politicians, 
who  resembled  Burleigh  only  in  his  enmity  to 
Spenser ;  and  with  warriors,  who  however  they 
might  emulate  Alexander  in  his  conqiiests, 
would  never  have  imitated  him  in  sparing  *  the 
bouse  of  Pindarus.* 

*  The  art  of  poQtry,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  to 
touch  the  passions,  and  its  duty  to  lead  them  on 
the  side  of  virtue.  To  raise  and  to  purify  the 
amusements  of  mankind;  to  multiply  and  to 
exalt  pleasures,  which  being  purely  intellectual, 
may  help  to  exclude  such  as  are  gross,  in  beings 
•o  addicted  to  sensuality,  is  surely  not  only  to 
give  pleasure,  but  to  render  service.  It  is  allow- 
able to  seiie  every  avenae  to  the  heart  of  a  be- 
ing  so  prone  to  evil ;  to  rescue  him  by  every 
fair  means  not  only  from  the  degradation  of 
▼ice,  but  from  the  dominion  of  idleness.  I  do 
not  now  speak  of  gentlemen  of  the  ^acred  func* 
tbn,  to  wl^ich  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel  aspires,  but 
of  those  who,  having  no  profession,  have  no 
stated  employment ;  and  who,  having  more  lei- 
sure, will  be  in  danger  of  exceeding  the  due 
bounds  in  the  article  of  amusement  Let  us 
then  endeavour  to  allure  our  youth  of  fashion 
from  the  low  pleasures  of  the  dissolute;  to 
•natch  them,  not  only  from  the  destruction  of 
the  gaming-table,  but  from  the  excesses  of  the 
dining-table,  by  inviting  them  to  an  elegant  de- 
light that  is  safe,  and  especially  by  enlarging 
the  cange  of  pure  mental  pleasure. 

*  In  order  to  this,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  cnlti- 
▼ate  their  taste,  and  innocently  indulge  their 
fiinoy.  Let  us  contend  with  impure  writers, 
those  deadliest  enemies  to  the  youthful  mind, 
by  opposing  to  them  in  the  chaster  author, 
images  more  attractive,  wit  more  acute,  learn- 
ing more  variens ;  in  all  which  exoellencies  our 
first-rate  poets  certainly  excel  theiz  vicious  com- 
petitors.* 

*  Would  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,*  said  Sir  John, 

*  throw  into  the  enemy*s  camp  all  the  light  arms 
which  often  successfully  annoy  where  the  heavy 
ertillery  cannot  reach  ?* 

*  Let  us,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  rescue  from 
the  hands  of  the  profane  and  the  impure,  the 
monopoly  of  wit  which  they  affect  to  possess, 
end  which  they  would  possess,  if  no  good  men 
bad  written  works  of  elegant  literature,  and  if 
ell  good  men  totally  despised  them.* 

*For  my  own  part,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *I  be- 
lieve  that  a  good  man,  in  my  sense  of  the  word, 
will  neither  write  works  of  imagination,  nor 
read  them.* 

*  At  your  age  and  mine,  and  better  employed 
as  we  certainly  may  be,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  we 
want  no  such  resources.  I  myself,  though  I 
•trongly  retain  the  relish,  have  little  leisure  for 
the  indulgence,  which  yet  I  would  allow,  though 
with  great  discrimination,  to  IhiB  youn^  and  the 
nnooeupied.  What  is  to  whet  the  genius  of  the 
champions  of  virtue,  so  as  to  enable  them  suc- 
epssfiillv  to  combat  the  leaders  of  vice  and  infi- 
delity, if  we  refuse  to  let  them  be  occasionally 


sharpened  and  polished  by  tach  studies  7  That 
model  of  brilliant  composition,  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  was  of  this  opinion,  when  he  said  *  by 
whatever  instrument  piety  b  advantaged,  use 
that,  though  thou  grindest  thy  spears  and  ar- 
rows at  the  forges  of  the  Philistines.* 

'  I  know,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  « 
Christian  need  not  borrow  weapons  of  attack  or 
defence  from  the  classic  armoury ;  but,  to  drop 
all  metaphor,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  defend  troth 
and  virtue  against  men  whose  minds  are  adorn- 
ed with  all  Uiat  is  elegant,  strengthened  with 
all  that  is  powerful,  and  enriched  with  all  that 
is  persuasive,  from  the  writers  in  question — Is 
he  likely  to  engage  with  doe  advantage  if  his 
owii  mind  be  destitute  of  the  embellishments 
with  which  their*s  abound?  While  wit  and 
imagination  are  their  favourite  instruments, 
shall  we  consider  the  aid  of  either  as  useless, 
much  less  as  sinful  in  their  opponents  ?* 

*  While  young  men  vfill  be  amused,*  said  Sir 
John,  *  it  is  surely  of  importance  that  they 
should  be  tafely  amused.  We  should  not  there- 
fore wish  to  obliterate  in  authors  such  faculties 
as  wit  and  fancy,  nor  to  extinguish  a  taste  for 
them  in  readers.' 

*  Show  me  any  one  instance  of  good  that  ever 
was  effected  by  any  one  poet,*  said  Mr*  Tyrrel, 
*  and  I  will  give  up  the  point;  whileon  the  other 
hand,  a  thousand  instances  of  mischief  might 
doubtless  be  produced.* 

*  The  latter  part  of  your  assertion.  Sir,*  said 
I,  *  I  fear  is  too  true  :  but  to  what  evil  has  ele- 
vation of  fancy  led  Milton,  or  Milton  his  readers? 
In  what  labyrinths  of  guilt  did  it  involve  Spen- 
ser or  Cowley  7  Has  Thomson,  or  has  Young 
added  to  the  crimes  or  the  calamities  of  man* 
kind?  Into  what  immoralities  did  it  plunge 
Gay  or  Goldsmith  ?  Has  it  tainted  the  purity 
of  Seattle  in  his  Minstrel,  or  that  of  the  living 
minstrel  of  the  Lay  ?  What  reader  has  Mason 
corrupted,  or  what  reader  has  Cowper  not  bene- 
fitted ?  Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in  reli. 
gion  and  politics.  Many  enthusiasts  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal  poem 
as  a  crime ;  but  his  genius  was  too  mighty  to 
be  restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imagination 
too  vast  and  powerful  to  be  kept  down  by  a 
party.  Had  he  confined  himself  in  his  proee 
writings,  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  them 
are,  how  little  service  would  he  have  done  the 
world,  and  how  little  would  he  now  be  read  or 
quoted !  In  his  life  time  politics  might  blind  his 
enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But  now, 
who,  comparatively,  reads  the  IcoDodasies  7 
Who  does  not  read  Comus  7* 

•What  then,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  'yon  would 
have  our  young  men  spend  their  time  in  read- 
ing idle  verses,  and  our  girls,  I  suppose,  in  read- 
ing loose  romances  7* 

*  It  is  to  preserve  both  from  evils  which  I  de- 
precate,* said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  I  would  con- 
sign the  most  engaging  subjects  to  the  best 
hands,  and  raise  the  taste  of  our  youth,  by  al- 
lowing a  little  of  their  leisure,  and  of  their  lei- 
sure  only,  to  such  amusements ;  and  that  chieflj 
with  a  view  to  disengage  them  from  worse  pur- 
suits. It  is  not  romance,  but  indolence ;  it  is 
not  po^y,  but  sensuality,  which  are  the  pre- 
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▼•iliiii^  evib  of  the  day— eTils  far  more  fkial  in 
themselves,  far  more  dorable  in  their  effects, 
than  the  perosal  of  works  of  wit  and  genius. 
Imagination  will  cool  of  itself.  The  enenres. 
eence  of  fancy  will  soon  subside ;  bat  absorbing 
dissipation,  bat  paralyzing  idlones,  bat  degrad- 
ing self.lore, 

Orowt  witb  tbeir  growth^  and  strengtbens  with  tlieir 
strength. 

*  A  jadicious  reformer,'  said  Sir  John,  *  will 
accommodate  his  remedy  to  an  existing  and  not 
an  imaginary  eyil.  When  the  old  romances, 
the  ffrand  Cyruses,  the  Clelias,  the  Cassandras, 
the  Pharansonds,  and  the  Amadises,  had  turned 
all  the  young  heads  in  Europe ;  or  when  the 
fhry  of  knight  errantry  demanded  the  powerful 
reign  of  Cervantes  to  check  it^t  was  a  duty  to 
attempt  to  lower  the  public  delirium.  When,  in 
our  own  age  and  country,  Sterne  wrote  his  cor- 
mpt  but  too  popular  lesser  work,  he  became  the 
mischievous  founder  of  the  school  of  sentiment 
A  hundred  writers  communicated,  a  hundred 
thousand  readers  caug^ht  the  infection.  Senti- 
mentality was  the  disease  which  then  required 
to  be  expelled.  The  reign  of  Sterne  is  past 
Sensibility  is  discarded,  and  with  it  the  soflness 
which  it  must  be  confessed  belonged  to  it  Ro- 
nanoe  is  vanished,  and  with  it  the  heroic,  though 
somewhat  unnatural  elevation  which  acoompa- 
nied  it  We  have  little  to  regret  4n  the  loss  of 
either :  nor  have  we  much  cadee  to  rejoice  in 
what  we  have  gained  by  the  exchange.  A  per- 
vading and  substantial  selfishness,  the  striking 
characteristic  of  our  day,  is  no  great  improve- 
ment on  the  wildness  of'^the  old  romance,  or  the 
▼apid  puling  of  the  sentimental  schooL' 

'  Surely,'  said  f ,  (L* Almanac  des  Gourmands 
at  that  instant  darting  across  my  mind,)  *  it  is 
as  hononraSle  fbr  a  gentleman  to  excel  in  criti- 
cal as  in  culinary  skill  It  is  as  noble  to  colti- 
vate  the  intellectual  taste,  as  that  of  the  palate. 
It  is  at  least  as  creditable  to  discuss  the  oompa- 
ntive  merits  of  Sophocles  and  Shakspeare,  as 
the  rival  ingredients  of  a  soup  or  a  sauce.  I 
will  even  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  as  dignified 
an  amusement  to  run  a  tilt  in  fkvour  of  Virgil 
or  Tasso  against  their  assailants,  as  to  run  a 
barouche  against  a  score  of  rival  barouches ; 
and  though  I  own  that,  in  Oulliver's  land  of  the 
Hooyhnhnms,  the  keeping  up  the  breed  of  horses 
might  have  been  the  nobler  patriotism,  yet  in 
Ghreat  Britain  it  is  hitherto  at  least  become  no 
contemptible  exertion  of  skill  and  industry  to 
keep  up  the  breed  of  gentlemen.' 


CHAP.  XXX. 

I  sraoLLSD  out  alone,  intending  to  call  af  the 
Rectory,  but  was  prevented  by  meeting  the 
worthy  Doctor  Barlow,  who  was  coming  to  the 
Grove.  I  could  not  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  a  subject  that  was  seldom  abaent 
fipom  my  thoughts.  I  found  it  was  a  subject,  on 
which  I  had  no  new  di^veries  to  imparC  He 
told  me,  he  had  seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  election 
my  heart  Had  made.  I  was  surprised  at  his  pe- 
netration.   He  smiled,  snd  told  me,  *  he  took  no 


great  credit  fbr  his  sagacity,  in  perceiving  what 
was  obvious  to  spectators  far  more  indifferent 
than  himself.  That  I  resembled  those  animals 
who  by  hiding  their  heads  in  the  earth  fancied 
nobody  could  see  them.' 

I  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  about  La« 
cilia,  whose  fine  mind  I  knew  he  had  in  soma 
measure  contributed  to  form.  I  inquired  with 
an  eagerness  which  he  called  jealousy,  who  were 
her  admirers  7  *  As  many  men  as  have  seen 
her,'  replied  he,  *  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  so 
many  rivals  as  yourself.  To  relieve  .your  ap- 
prehensions, however,  I  will  tsll  vou,  that  though 
there  have  been  several  competitors  for  her  n. 
vour,  not  one  has  been  accepted.  There  has, 
indeed,  been  this  summer  a  very  formidable 
candidate,  vooug  Lord  Staunton,  who  has  a  large 
estate  in  the  country,  and  whom  she  met  on  a 
visit'  At  these  words  I  felt  my  fears  revive. 
A  young  and  handsome  peer  seemed  so  redoubt- 
able a  rival,  that  fbr  a  moment  I  only  remem- 
bered she  was  a  woman,  and  forgot^that  she  was 
Luctlla. 

*  You  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,'  said  Dr. 
Barlow,  who  saw  my  emotion.  *  She  heard  ha 
had  seduced  the  innocent  daughter  of  cme  of  his 
tenants,  under  the  most  specious  pretence  of 
honourable  love.  This,  together  with  the  loose- 
ness of  his  religious  principles,  led  her  to  give 
his  lordship  a  positive  refusal,  though  he  is  nei- 
ther  destitute  of  talents,  nor  personal  accom- 
plishments.* 

How  ashamed  was  I  of  my  jealousy !  How  I 
felt  my  admiration  increase  !  Yet  I  thought  it 
was  too  great  before  to  admit  of  augmentation. 
*  Another  proposal,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  was  made 
to  her  father  by  a  man  every  way  unexception- 
able. But  she  desired  him  to  be  informed  that 
it  was  her  earnest  request,  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed po  further,  but  spare  her  the  pain  of  re- 
fusing a  gentleman,  fbr  whose  character  she  en- 
tertained a  sincere  respect ;  but  being  persuaded 
she  could  never  be  able  to  feel  more  than  respect, 
she  positively  declined  receiving  his  addresses, 
assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  &at  she  sincere- 
ly desired  to  retain  as  a  friend,  him  whom  aha 
ielt  herself  obliged  to  refuse  as  a  husband.  She 
is  as  far  from  the  vanity  of  seeking  to  make 
conquests,  as  from  the  ungenerous  insolence  of 
using  ill,  those  whom  her  merit  has  captivated, 
and  whom  her  judgment  cannot  accept' 

After  admiring  in  the  warmest  terms  the  pori- 
tv  and  generosity  of  her  heart,  I  pressed  Dr. 
Barlow  still  farther,  as  to  the  interior  of  her 
mind.  I  questioned  him  as  to  her  early  habits, 
and  particidarly  as  to  her  religious  attainments, 
telling  him  that  nothing  was  indifferent  to  ma 
which  related  to  Lucille. 

*  Mies  Stanley,'  replied  he,  *  is  governed  by  a 
%imple,  practical  end,  in  all  her  religious  pur- 
suite.  She  reads  her  bible,  not  from  habit,  that 
she  may  acquitherself  Of  a  customary  form ;  nor 
to  exercise  her  ingenuity  by  allegorizing  literal 
passages,  or  spiritualizing  plain  ones,  but  that 
she  may  improve  in  knowledge,  and  grow  in 
grace.  She  accustoms  herself  to  meditetion,  in 
order  to  get  her  mind  more  deeply  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  eternal  things.  She  practices  self- 
examination,  that  she  may  learn  to  watch  against 
the  first  rising  of  bad  dispositions,  and  to  detect 
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every  latent  evil  in  her  heart  She  lives  in  the 
rogrulor  habit  of  prayer ;  not  only  that  she  may 
implore  pardon  for  sin,  but  that  she  may  obtain 
•treni^  aeainst  it  She  told  me  one  day  when 
she  was  ill,  that  if  she  did  not  constantly  exa- 
mine the  actoal  state  of  her  mind,  she  should 
pray  at  random,  without  any  certainty  what 
particular  sins  she  should  pray  against,  or  what 
were  her  particular  wants.  I^e  has  read  much 
■cripture  and  little  controversy.  There  are  some 
doctrines  that  she  does  not  pretend  to  define, 
whiph  she  yet  practically  adopts.  She  cannot 
perhaps  give  you  a  disquisition  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  she  can  and  does  fervent- 
ly implord  his  guidance  and  instruction ;  she 
believes  in  his  ^cacy,  and  depends  on  his  sup- 
port. She  is  sensible  that  those  truths,  which 
nom  their  deep  importance  are  most  obvious, 
have  more  of  the  vitality  of  religion,  and  influ- 
ence practice  more,  than  those  abstruse  points, 
which  unhappily  split  the  religious  world  into 
■o  many  parties. 

*  If  I  were  to  name  what  are  her  predominant 
virtues,  I  should  say  sincerity  and  humility. 
Conscious  of  her  own  imperfections,  she  never 
justifies  her  faults,  and  seldom  extenuates  them. 
She  receives  reproof  with  meekness,  and  advice 
with  gratitude.  Her  own  conscience  is  always 
■o  ready  to  condemn  her,  that  she  never  wonders, 
nor  takes  offence  at  the  censure  of  others. 

*  That  sofbiess  of  manner  which  you  admire 
in  her,  is  not  the  varnish  of  good  breeding,  nor 
is  it  merely  the  efiect  of  good  temper,  though  in 
both  she  excels,  but  it  is  the  result  of  humility. 
She  appears  humble,  not  because  a  mild  exterior 
is  graceful,  but  because  she  has  an  inward  con- 
viction of  unworthiness  which  prevents  an  as- 
suming manner.  Yet  her  humility  has  no  cant ; 
she  never  disburthens  her  conscience  by  a  few 
disparaging  phrases,  nor  lays  a  trap  for  praise 
by  indiscriminately  condemning  herself^  Her 
humility  never  impairs  her  cheerfulness ;  for  the 
sense  of  her  wants  directs  her  to  seek,  and  her 
ftith  enables  her  to  find,  the  sure  foundation  of 
a  better  hope  than  any  which  can  be  derived  from 
a  delusive  confidence  in  her  own  goodness. 

*  One  day,*  continued  Dr.  Banow,  *  when  I 
blamed  her  genUy  for  her  backwardness  in  ex- 
pressing her  opinion  on  some  serious  point,  she 
said,  *I  always  feel  diffident  in  speaking  on 
these  subjects,  not  only  lest  I  should  be  thought 
to  assume,  but  lest  1  really  should  assume  a  de- 
gree of  piety  which  may  not  belong  to  me.    My 

Seat  advantages  make  me  jealous  of  mjrsclf 
y  dear  father  so  carefully  instructed  me,  and 
I  live  so  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his  pious 
sentiments,  that  I  am  often  afraid  of  appearing 
better  than  I  am,  and  of  pretending  to  feel  in 
my  heart,  what  perhape  I  onlv  approve  in  my 
judgment  When  my  beloved  mother  was  ill,* 
continued  she,  *  f  often  caught  myself  saying 
mechanically,  *  GSod's  will  be  done  !*  when  I 
blushed  to  own,  how  little  I  felt  in  my  heart  of 
that  resignation  of  which  my  lips  were  so  la- 
vish.* 

I  hung  with  inexpressible  delight  on  every 
word  Dr.  Barlow  uttered,  and  expressed  my  fears 
that  such  a  prize  was  too  much  above  -my  de- 
serts, to  allow  me  to  encourage  very  sanguine 
iiopet.    *  You  have  my  cordial  wishes  for  your 


success,*  said  he,  *  though  I  shall  lament  the  daj 
when  you  snatch  so  fair  a  flower  fVom  our  fields, 
to  transplant  it  into  your  northern  gardens.* 

We  had  now  reached  the  Park-gate,  where 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield  joined  us.  As  it 
was  very  hot,  Dr.  Barlow  proposed  to  conduel 
us  a  nearer  way.  He  carried  us  through  a  small 
nursery  of  fruit  trees,  which  I  had  not  before 
observed,  though  it  was  adjoining  the  ladies' 
flower  garden,  fVom  which  it  was  separated  and 
concealed  by  a  row  of  small  trees.  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  the  delicate  Lucilla  would  al- 
low so  coarse  an  enclosure  to  be  so  near  her  or- 
namented ground.  *  You  see  she  does  all  she 
can  to  shut  it  out,*  replied  he.  *  I  wiU  tell  yoa 
how  it  happens,  for  I  cannot  vindicate  the  taste 
of  my  fair  friend,  without  exposing  a  better  qua- 
lity in  her.  But  if  I  betray  her  you  must  not 
betray  me. 

*  It  is  a  rule  when  any  servant  who  has  lived 
seven  years  at  the  Grove  marries,  provided  they 
have  conducted  themselves  well,  and  made  a 
prudent  choice,  for  Mr.  Stanley  to  give  them  e 
piece  of  ground  on  the  waste  to  build  a  cottage; 
he  also  allows  them  to  take  stones  from  his 
quarry,  and  lime  from  his  kiln ;  to  this  he  adds 
a  hit  of  ground  for  a  garden.  Mrs.  Stanley  pre- 
sents  some  kitchen  turniture,  and  gives  a  wed- 
ding dinner ;  and  the  Rector  refuses  his  fee  jfbr 
perrorming  the  ceremony.* 

*  Caroline,'  said  Sir  John,  *  this  is  not  the  first 
time  since  we  jAve  been  at  the  Grove,  that  I 
have  been  struck  with  observing  how  many  be- 
nefits  naturally  result  to  the  poor,  from  the  rich 
living  on  their  own  estates.  Their  dependants 
have  a  thousand  petty  local  advantages,  which 
cost  almost  nothing  to  the  giver,  which  are  yet 
valuable  to  the  receiver,  and  of  which  the  absent 
never  think.* 

*  You  have  heard,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  'that  Mise 
Stanley,  from  her  childhood,  has  been  passion- 
ately fond  of  cultivating  a  garden.-  When  she 
was  hardly  fourteen,  she  tegan  to  reflect  that 
the  delight  she  took  in  this  employment  was  at- 
tended neither  with  pleasure  nor  profit  to  any 
one  but  herself  and  she  became  ieaJous  of  a  gva.. 
tification  which  was  so  entirely  selfish.  She 
begged  this  piece  of  waste  ground  of  her  father* 
and  stocked  it  with  a  number  of  fine  young  fruit 
trees  of  the  common  sort,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  the  smaller  fruits.  When  there  is  a  wedding 
among  the  older  servants,  or  when  any  good 
girl  out  of  her  school  marries,  she  presents  ueir 
little  empty  garden  with  a  dozen  young  apple 
trees,  and  a  row  trees  of  the  other  sorts,  never 
forgetting  to  embellish  their  little  court  with 
roses  and  honey-suckles.  These  last  she  trans- 
plants  from  the  shrubbery,  not  to  fill  up  the  mi- 
lage garden^  as  it  is  called,  with  any  thing  thai 
is  of  no  positive  use.  She  employs  a  poor  lame 
mair  in  the  village  a  day  in  the  week  to  look 
afVer  this  nursery,  and  by  cuttings  and  grafts  a 
good  stock  is  raised  on  a  small  space.  It  is 
done  at  her  own  expense,  Mr.  Stanley  making 
this  a  condition  when  he  gave  her  the  ground ; 
*  otherwise,*  said  he,  *  trifling  as  it  is,  it  would 
be  my  charity  and  not  her*s,  and  she  would  get 
thanked  for  a  kindness  which  would  cost  her 
nothing.*  The  warm-hear  ted  little  Phcebe  co-ope^ 
rates  in  this,  and  all  her  sister's  labours  of  love.* 
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*  Some  saeh  ouion  of  charity  with  every  per- 
eonal  indulgence,  she  generally  imposes  on  her- 
self and  from  this  association  she  has  acquired 
another  Yirtue,  for  she  tells  me  smiling,  she  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  content  herself  with  prac- 
tising frugality  instead  of  charity.  When  she 
finds  she  cannot  afford  both  her  own  gratifica-* 
tion,  and  the  charitable  act  which  she  wanted 
to  associate  with  it,  and  is  therefore  compelled 
to  gife  up  the  charity,  she  compels  herself  to 
give  up  the  indulgence  also*  By  this  self-denial 
she  gets  a  little  money  in  hand,  for  the  next  de- 
mand,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  afford  both  next 
time.* 

As  he  finished  speaking,  we  spied  the  lame 

Sardener  pruning  and  clearing  the  trees.  *  Well, 
ames,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  how  does  your  nursery 
thrive  7'  *  Why,  Sir,*  said  the  poor  man,  *  we  are 
rather  thin  of  stout  trees  at  present  Yon  know 
we  had  three  weddings  at  Christmas,  which 
took  thirty-six  of  my  best  apple  trees  at  a  blow, 
besides  half  a  doaen  tall  pear  trees,  and  as  many 

Jlnms.  But  we  shall  soon  fetch  it  up,  for  Miss 
lucilla  makes  me  plant  two  for  every  one  that 
is  removed,  so  that  we  are  always  provided  for 
»  wedding,  come  when  it  will.' 

I  now  recollected  that  1  hac^been  pleased  with 
observing  so  many  young  orchards  and  flourish- 
ing cottage  gardens  in  the  village ;  little  did  I 
Buspect  the  fair  hand  which  could  thus  in  a 
▼ery  few  years  diffuse  an  air  of  smiling  comfort 
around  these  humble  habitations,  and  embellish 
poverty  itself.  She  makes,  the^  told  me,  her 
periodical  visits  of  inspection  to  see  that  neat- 
nees  and  order  do  not  degenerate. 

Not  to  appear  too  eager,  I  asked  the  poor 
man  some  questions  about  his  health,  which 
seemed  infirm.    *  I  am  but  weak.  Sir,*  said  he, 

*  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  should  have  been 
dead  long  ago  but  for  the  *Squire*s  family.  He 
gives  me  the  run  of  his  kitchen,  and  Miss  Lu- 
cilla allowB  me  half  a  crown  a  week,  for  one 
day*8  work  and  any  odd  hour  I  can  spare ;  but 
she  don*t  let  me  earn  it,  for  she  is  always  watch- 
ing for  fbar  it  should  be  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or 
too  wet  for  me :  and  she  brings  me  my  dose  of 
bark  herself  into  thi«  tool-house,  that  she  may 
be  sure  I  take  it ;  for  she  says  servants  and  poor 
people  like  to  have  medicines  provided  for  them, 
but  don*t  care  to  take  tliem.  Then  she  watches 
that  I  don't  throw  my  coat  on  the  wet  grass, 
which,  she  says,  gives  labouring  men  so  much 
rheumatism ;  and  she  made  me  this  nice  flannel 
waistcoat.  Sir,  witli  her  own  hands.  At  Christ- 
mas they  gave  me  a  new  suit  from  top  to  toe,  so 
that  I  want  nothing  but  a  more  ^ankful  heart, 
for  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough  to  God  and 
my  benefactors.* 

I  asked  some  further  questions,  only  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk  longer  about 
Lucilla.    *  But,  Sir,*  said  he,  interrupting  me, 

*  I  hear  bad  news,  very  bad  news.  Pray  your 
honour  forgive  me.*  *What  do  voo  mean, 
James?*  said  i,  seeing  his  eye  fUl.  *Why, 
Sir,  all  the  servants  at  the  Grove  will  have  it 
that  you  are  come  to  carry  off  Miss  Lucilla. 
God  bless  her  whenever  she  goes.  Your  Mr. 
Edwards,  Sir,  says  you  are  one  of  the  best  of 
gentlemen,  but  indeed,  indeed,  1  don't  know  who 
can  deserve  her.    She  will  carry  a  blessing 
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wherever' she  goes.'  The  honest  fellow  put  up 
the  sleeve  of  ms  coat  to  brush  away  his  tears, 
nor  was  I  ashamed  of  those  with  which  his 
honest  affection  filled  m^'  own  eyes.  While 
we  were  talking,  a  poor  little  girl,  who  I  knew 
by  her  neat  uniform  belonged  to  Miss  Stanley^s 
school,  passed  us  with  a  litUe  basket  in  her  hand. 
James  called  to  her,  and  said,  *  make  hasten 
Rachel,  you  are  afler  your  time.' 

^  What,  this  is  market  day,  James,  is  it,'  said 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  and  Rachel  is  come  for  her  nosC" 
gays?'  'Yes,  Sir,*  said  James;  *I  forgot  to 
tell  their  honours,  that  every  Saturday,  as  soon 
as  the  school  is  over,  the  younger  Misiws  give 
Rachel  leave  to  come  and  fetch  some  flowers 
out  of  her  garden,  which  she  carries  to  the 
town  to  sell ;  she  commonly  gets  a  shilling,  half 
of  which  they  make  her  la^  out  to  bring  home 
a  litUe  tea  tx  her  poor  susk  mother,  and  the 
other  half  she  lays  up  to  buy  shoee  and  stock- 
ings for  herself  and  her  crippled  sister.  Every 
little  is  a  help  where  there  is  nothing,  Sir.' 

Sir  John  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Lady 
Belfield,  whose  eyes  glistened  whUe  she  softly 
said,  'O  how  little  do  the  rich  ever  think  what 
the  aggregate  even  of  their  own  squandered  shil- 
lings  would  do  in  the  way  of  charity,  were  they 
systematically  applied  to  it.' 

James  now  unlocked  a  little  private  door, 
which  opened  into  the  pleasure  ground.  There, 
at  a  distance,  sitting  in  a  circle  on  the  new-mown 
grass,  under  a  tree,  we  beheld  all  the  little 
Stanleys,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  between  them, 
out  of  which  they  were  earnesdy  employe#in 
sorting  and  tying  up  nosegays.  We  stood  some 
time  admiring  their  little  busy  faces  and  active 
finger's  without  their  perceiving  us,  and  got  up 
to  them  just  as  they  were  putting  their  prettily 
formed  bouquets  into  Rachel's  basket,  with 
which  she  marched  off,  with  many  charges  from 
the  children  to  waste  no  time  by  the  way,  and 
to  be  sure  and  leave  the  nosegay  that  had  the 
myrtle  in  it  at  Mrs.  Williams's. 

*  How  many  nosegays  have  you  given  1o  Ra- 
chel to-day,  Louisa  ?'  said  Dr.  Barlow  to  the 
eldest  of  the  four.  *  Only  three  a-piece.  Sir,* 
replied  she.  '  We  think  it  a  bad  day  when  we 
can't  make  up  our  dozen.  They  are  all  our  own ; 
we  seldom  touch  mamma's  flowers,  and  we 
never  suffer  James  to  take  ours,  because  Phmbe 
said  it  might  be  tempting  him.*  Little  Jane 
lamented  Uiat  Lucilla  had  given  them  nothing 
to-day,  except  two  or  three  sprigs  of  her  best 
flowering  myrtle,  which,  added  she, '  we  make 
Rachel  give  into  the  Hkrgain  to  a  poor  sick  lady, 
who  loves  flowers,  and  used  to  have  good  ones 
of  her  own,  but  who  has  now  no  money  to  spare, 
and  could  not  afford  to  give  more  than  the  com- 
mon price  for  a  nosegay  for  her  sick  room  !  So 
we  always  slip  a  nice  flower  or  two  out  of  the 
green-house  into  her  little  bunch,  and  say  no- 
thing.  When  we  walk  that  way  we  often  leavo 
her  some  flowers  ourselves,  and  would  do  it 
ofiener,  if  it  did  not  hurt  poor  Rachel*s  trade.' 

As  we  walked  away  from  the  sweet  prattlers. 
Dr.  Barlow  said,  *  These  little  creatures  already 
emulate  their  sisters  in  associating  some  pretty 
kindness  with  their  own  pleasures.  The  act  is 
trifling,  but  the  habit  is  good ;  as  is  every  habit 
which  helps  to  take  us  out  of  self;  which  teaches 
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UB  to  tnuiaftr  oar  attention  from  our  own  grati- 
fication, to  the  wants  and  pleasares  of  another.* 

*I  confess,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  as  we  entered 
the  honse,  *  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it 
was  any  part  of  charity  to  train  my  children  to 
the  habit  of  sacrificing  t^eir  time  or  their  plea- 
sure  Ibr  the  benefit  of  others,  thoagh,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  are  very  feeling  and  very  liberal 
with  their  money.* 

*  My  dear  Caroline,'  said  Sir  John,  *  it  is  our 
money,  not  their's«  It  is,  I  fear,  a  cheap  libe- 
rality, and  abridges  not  themselves  of  one  en- 
joyment They  well  know  we  are  so  pleased 
to  see  them  charitable,  we  shall  instantly  repay 
tbem  with  interest,  whatever  they  give  away, 
80  that  we  have  hitherto  afforded  them  no  op- 
portunity to  show  their  actual  dispositions.  Nay 
I  begin  to  fear  they  may  become  charitable 
through  oovetoosness,  if  they  find  out  that  the 
more  they  give  the  more  they  shall  get  We 
must  eorreet  this  ulifictal  liberality  as  soon  as 
we  g9  home.* 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

■ 

A  HEW  days  after.  Sir  John  Belfield  and  I 
agreed  to  take  a  ride  to  Mr.  Carlton^s,  where 
we  breakfasted.  Nothing  could  be  more  rational 
than  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind,  nor  more  agree- 
able and  unreserved  than  his  conversation.  His 
behaviour  to  his  amiable  wife  was  affectionately 
attentive,  and  Sir  John,  who  is  a  most  critical 
ob^ver,  remarked  that  it  was  quite  natural  and 
unaffected.  It  appeared  to  be  the  result  of 
esteem  inspired  by  her  merit,  and  quickened  by 
a  sense  of  his  former  unworthiness,  which  made 
him  feel  as  if  he  could  never  do  enough  to  efface 
the  memory  of  past  unkindness.  He  manifest- 
ed eviocnt  symptoms  of  a  mind  earnestly  intent 
on  the  discovery  and  pursuit  of  moral  and  re. 
figions  truth ;  and  from  the  natural  ardour  of 
his  character,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse, 
his  attainments  seemed  likely  to  be  rapid  and 
considerable. 

The  sweet  benignity  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  coun- 
tenance was  lighted  up  at  our  entrance  with  a 
■mile  of  satisfiiction.  We  had  been  informed 
with  what  pleasure  she  observed  every  accession 
«f  rightmmded  acquaintance  which  her  hus- 
band made.  Though  her  natural  modesty  pre- 
vented  her  from  introducing  any  subject  herself, 

Jet  when  any  thing  useful  was  brought  forward 
y  others,  she  promoted  i^by  a  look  compound- 
ed of  pleasure  and  intelligence. 

AAera  variety  of  topics  had  been  despatched, 
the  conversation  fell  on  the  prejudices  which 
were  cofnmonly  entertained  by  men  of  the  world 
against  religion.  *  For  my  own  part,'  said  Mr. 
Carlton,  *•  I  must  confa»  that  no  man  had  ever 
more  and  stronger  prejudices  to  combat  than 
TOfBeK.  I  mean  not  my  own  exculpation,  when 
I  add,  that  the  imprudence,  the  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  above  alt  the  incongruous  mixtures 
and  inconsistencies  in  many  characters  who 
are  reckoned  religious,  and  are  ill  calculated  to 
do  away  the  unfavourable  opinions  of  men 
of  an  opposite  way  of  thinking.  As  I  pre- 
sume that  you,  gentlemen,  are  not  ignorant  of 
Hie  errors  of  my  early  life — error  indeed  is  an 


appellation  far  too  mild— I  sh^  not  seraple  to 
own  to  you  the  source  of  those  prejudices  which 
retarded  my  progress,  even  after  I  becaoM 
ashamed  of  my  deviations  from  virtue.  I  bad 
felt  the  turpitude  of  my  habits  long  befbrv  I 
had  courage  to  renounce  them  ;  and  I  renounced 
them  long  before  I  had  courage  to  avow  my  ab- 
horrence  of  them.' 

Sir  John  and  I  expressed  ourselvea  extreme- 
ly obliged  by  the  candour  of  his  declaration,  and 
assured  him  that  his  further  declarations  woold 
not  only  gratify  bnt  benefit  us. 
-  *  Educated  as  I  bad  been,'  said  Mr.  Carlton, 
*■  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  religion,  mine 
was  rather  an  habitual  indifference  Sian  a  bjU" 
tematic  unbelief.  My  thoughtless  course  of 
life,  though  it  led  me  to  hope  that  Christianity 
might  not  be  true,  yet  had  by  no  means  been 
able  to  convince  me  that  it  was  false.  As  I  had 
not  been  taught  to  search  for  troth  at  the  foun- 
tain, for  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  Bible, 
I  had  no  readier  me^ns  for  forming  my  judg- 
ment, than  by  observing,  though  wiUi  a  careleae 
and  casiMl  eye*  what  e&ct  religion  produced  in 
those  who  professed  to  be  infloeBced  by  it^— 
My  observations  augmented  nty  pTejudieea. 
What  I  saw  of  the  professors  increased  my  dis- 
like of  the  profession.  All  the  charges  brought 
by  their  enemies,  for  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
weigh  the  validity  of  testimony,  had  not  rivetted 
my  dislike  so  much,  as  the  difference  between 
their  own  avowed  principles  and  their  obvioue 
practice.  Religions  men  should  be  the  more 
cautious  of  giving  occasion  for  reproach,  as 
they  know  the  world  is  always  on  the  watch, 
and  is  more  glad  to  have  its  prejodioes  eonfirm- 
ed  than  removed. 

'  I  seized  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Carlton'k  absence 
(who  was  jusjt  then  called  out  of  the  room,  bat 
returned  almost  immediately)  to  observe,  that 
what  rooted  my  disgust,  was,  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  mother  of  my  inestimable  wife,  who 
made  a  great  parade  of  reli|fion,  pressed  the  mar- 
riage of  her  only  child  with  a  man  whoee  con- 
duct she  knew  to  be  irregular,  and  of  whq^ 
principles  she  entertained  a  just,  that  is,  an  an- 
favourable  opinion.  To  see,  I  repeat,  the  re» 
ligbus  mother  of  Mrs,  Carlton  obviously  govern- 
ed in  her  zeal  for  promoting  our  union  by  mo- 
tives as  worldly  as  those  of  my  poor  father,  who 
pretended  to  no  religion  at  all,  would  have  ex- 
tremely lowered  any  respect  which  I  might 
have  previously  been  induced  to  entertain  for 
characters  of  that  description.  Nor  was  thie 
disgust  diminished  by  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Tyrrel.  ihad  known  him  while  a  profee- 
sed  man  of  the  world,  and  had  at  that  time,  I 
fear,  disliked  his  violent  temper,  his  narrovr 
mind,  and  his  coarse  manners,  more  than  hie 
vices. 

*I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  religion  to 
change  the  heart,  and  I  ridiculed  the  wild  chi- 
'mera.  My  contempt  for  this  notion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  eonduct  of  Mr.  T;frrel  in  his  new 
character.  I  found  it  had  produced  little  change 
in  him,  except  fomishing  him  with  &  new  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  I  saw  that  be  had  only  hid 
down  one  set  of  opinions,  and  taken  op  another, 
with  no  addition  whatever  to  bis  virtues,  and 
with  the  additbn  to  his  vices  of  spiritual  pride 
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and  Klf-GoDBdence ;  for  with  hypocrisy  I  have 
no  rig^ht  to  charge  any  man.  I  observed  that 
Tyrrel  and  one  or  two  of  his  new  friends,  rather 
courted  attack  than  avoided  it  They  consider- 
ed discretion  as  the  infirmity  of  a  worldly  mind, 
and  every  attempt  at  kindness  or  conciliation  as 
an  abandonment  of  faith.  They  eagerly  as- 
cribed to  their  piety,  the  dislike  which  was 
oflen  excited  by  their  peculiarities.  I  found 
them  apt  to  dignify  the  disapprobation  which 
their  singularity  occasioned  with  the  name  of 
persecution.  I  have  seen  them  take  comfort  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  their  religion  which  was 
disliked,  when  perhaps  it  was  chiefly  their  od- 
dities. 

*  At  TyrrePs  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  their  characters,  that  of  the  lady 
especially,  wer^  calculated  to  do  away  my  pre- 
judices. I  had  learned  from  mv  favourite  Ro- 
man poet  a  precept  in  composition,  of  never 
making  a  God  appear,  except  on  occasions 
worthy  of  a  God,  I  have  since  had  reason  to 
think  this  rule  as  justly  theological  as  it  is  clas- 
sical.  So  thought  not  the  Ranbys. 

*  It  will  indeed  readily  be  allowed  by  every 
reflecting  mind,  as  God  is  lo  be  viewed  in  all 
his  works,  so  his  *  nevei^ailing  Providence  or- 
dereth  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.' 
But  surely  there  is  something  very  offensive  in 
the  indecent  familiarity  with  which  the  name 
of  €rod  and  Providence  is  brought  in  on  every 
trivial  occasion,  as  was  the  constant  practice  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  was  not  even  then  so 
illogical  a  reasoner  as  to  allow  a  creneral  and 
deny  a  particular  providence.  If  the  one  were 
true,  I  inferred  that  the  other  could  not  be  false. 
But  I  felt  that  the  religion  of  these  people  was 
of  a  slight  texture  and  a  bad  taste.  I  was  dis- 
gusted  with  littleness  in  some  instances,  and 
with  inconsistency  in  others.  Still  t':eir  ab- 
surdity  gave  me  right  to  suspect  their  sincerity. 

'  Whenever  Mrs.  Ranby  had  a  petty  inclina- 
tion  to  gratify,  she  had  always  recourse  to  what 
she  called  the  leadings  of  Promdenee.  In  mat- 
ters of  no  more  moment  than  whether  she  should 
drink  tea  with  one  neighbour  instead  of  another, 
she  was  impelled,  or  directed,  or  overruled.  I 
observed  that  she  always  took  care  to  interpret 
these  leadings  to  her  own  state,  and  under  their 
sanction  she  always  did  what  her  fancy  led  her 
to  do.  She  professed  to  follow  this  guidance  on 
such  minute  occasions,  that  I  had  almost  said, 
her  piety  seemed  a  little  impious.  To  the  actual 
dispensations  of  Providence,  especially  when 
they  came  in  a  trying  or  adverse  shape,  I  did 
^t  observe  more  submission  than  I  had  seen  in 

Wersons  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  religion. 

,^  must  own  to  you  also,  that  as  I  am  rather  fas. 
tidious,  I  began  to  fancy  that  vulgar  language, 
quaint  phrases,  and  false  grammer,  were  neces- 
sarily  connected  with  religion.  The  sacrifice 
of  taste  and  elegance  seemed  indispensable,  anO 
1  was  inclined  to  fear  that  if  they  were  right,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  to  heaven  with  good 
English.* 

*  Though  I  grant  there  is  some  truth  in  your 
remarks,  Sir,'  said  I,  *  yon  must  allow  that  when 

'men  are  determined  at  all  events  to  hunt  down 
raligioos  character!,  they  are  never  at  a  loss  to 


find  plausible  objections  to  justify  their  dislike ; 
and  while  they  conceal,  even  from  themselves, 
the  real  motive  of  their  aversion,  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  pry  into  the  characters  of  men 
who  are  reckoned  pious,  is  exercised  with  the 
secret  hope  of  finding  faults  enoiigb  to  confirm 
their  prejudices.' 

*  As  a  general  troth,  you  are  perfectly  right,' 
said  Mr.  Carlton ;  *  but  at  the  period  to  which  I 
allude,  I  had  now  got  to  that  stage  of  my  pro- 
P^ress,  as  to  be  rather  searching  Ibr  instances  to 
invite  than  to  repel  me  in  my  inquiry.' 

*  You  will  grant,  however,'  said  I,  *  that  it  is 
a  common  elect  of  prejudice  to  transfer  the 
faults  of  a  religious  man  to  religion  itself.  SoAi 
a  man  happens  to  have  an  uncouth  manner,  an 
awkward  gestuie,  an  unmodulated  voice;  his 
allusions  may  be  coarse,  his  phraseology  quaint, 
his  language  slovenly.  The  solid  virtues  which 
may  lie  disguised  under  these  incumbrances  go 
for  nothing.  The  man  is  absurd,  and  therefore 
Christianity  is  ridiculous.  Its  truth,  however, 
though  it  may  be  eclipsed,  cannot  be  extinguish- 
ed. Like  its  divine  Author,  it  is  the  same  yes- 
terday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.' 

*  There  was  another  repulsive  circumstance,' 
replied  Mr.  Carlton,  *  the  scanty  charities  both 
of  Tyrrel  and  his  new  friends,  so  inferior  to  the 
liberality  of  my  father  and  of  Mr.  flam,  who 
never  professed  to  be  governed  by  any  hi|^her 
motive  than  mere  feeling,  strengthened  my  die- 
like.  The  calculations  of  mere  reason  taught 
me  that  the  religious  man  who  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  man  of  the  world  in  his  liberalities, 
fails  short  of  him ;  because  the  worldly  man 
who  gives  liberally,  acts  above  his  principle, 
while  the  Christian  who  does  no  more,  falls  short 
of  his.  And  though  I  by  no  means  insist  that 
liberality  is  a  certain  indication  of  piety,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  want  of  the  one 
is  no  doubtful  symptom  of  the  absenoe  of  the 
other.* 

*  I  next  resolved  to  watch  carefully  the  con- 
duct of  another  description  of  Christians,  who 
come  under  the  class  of  the  formal  and  the  do- 
cent  They  were  considered  as  more  creditable, 
but  I  did  not  perceive  them  to  be  more  exem- 
plary.   They  were  more  absorbed  in  the  world, 
and  more  governed  by  its  opinion.  I  found  them 
clamorous  in  defence  of  the  church  in  words,  but 
neither  adorning  it  by  their  lives,  nor  embrac 
ing  its  doctrines  in  their  hearts.    Rigid  in  the 
observance  of  some  of  its  external  rites,  but  lit- 
tle influenced  by  its  liberal  principles  ani|  cha- 
ritable spirit.  They  venerated  the  establishment 
merely  as  a  political  institution  ;  but  of  her  out. 
ward  forms  they  conceived  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  her  excellence.    Of  her  spirito^ 
beauty  and  superiority  they  seemed  to  have  no 
conception.  I  observed  in  them  less  warmth  of 
affection  for  those  with  whom  they  agreed  in 
external  profession,  than  of  rancour  tor  those 
who  differed  from  them,  though  but  a  single 
shade,  and  in  points  of  no  importance.    They 
were  cordial  haters,  and  frigid  lovers.  Had  they 
lived  in  the  early  ages,  when  the  church  was 
split  into  parties  by  paltiry  disputes,  they  would 
have  thought  the  controversy  about  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter,  of  more  consequence  than  the 
event  itself,  which  that  festival  celebrates.' 
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*  My  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
speaking,  *  yoa  have  accounted  very  naturally 
for  yoar  prejudices.  Your  chief  error  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  the  selection  of  the  persons 
yon  adopted  as  standards.  They  all  differed  as 
much  from  the  right  as  they  differed  from  each 
other ;  and  the  truth  is,  their  vehement  desire 
to  differ  from  each  other  was  a  chief  cause  why 
they  departed  so  much  from  the  right.  But 
your  instances  were  so  unhappily  chosen,  that 
they  proved  nothing  against  Christianity.  The 
two  opposite  descriptions  of  persons  who  deter- 
red you  from  religion,  and  who  passed  muster 
in  their  respective  corps,  under  the  generic 
term  of  religious,  would,  I  believe,  be  scarcely 
acknowledgeid  as  such  by  the  soberly  and  sound- 
ly pious.* 

'My  own  subsequent  experience,*  resumed 
Mr.  Carlton, '  has  confirmed  the  justness  of  your 
remark.  When  I  began,  through  the  gradual 
change  wrought  in  my  views  and  actions  by  the 
silent  but  powerful  preaching  of  Mrs.  Carlton*s 
example,  to  have  less  interest  in  believing  that 
Christianity  was  false,  I  then  applied  myself  to 
search  for  reasons,  to  believe  that  it  was  true. 
Bat  plain,  abstract  reasoning,  though  it  might 
catch  hold  on  beings  who  are  all  pure  intellect, 
and  though  it  might  have  given  a  right  bias 
even  to  my  opinions,  would  probably  never  have 
determined  my  conduct,  unless  I  saw  it  clothed, 
as  it  were,  with  a  body.  I  wanted  examples 
which  should  influence  me  to  act,  as  well  as 
proofs  which  should  incline  me  to  believe ; 
something  which  would  teach  me  what  to  do,  as 
well  as  what  to  think.  I  wanted  exemplifications 
as  well  as  precepts.  I  doubted  of  all  merely 
speculative  truth.  I  wanted,  from  beholding 
the  effect,  to  refer  back  to  the  principle.  I  want- 
ed  arguments  more  palpable  and  less  theoretic. 
Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  if  religion  be  a  real 
principle  it  must  be  ao  operative  one,  and,  I 
would  rationally  infer  that  Christianity  were 
true,  if  the  tone  of  Christian  practice  were  high. 

*  I  Beean  to  look  clandestinely  into  Henrietta's 
Bible.  There  indeed  I  found  that  the  spirit  of 
religion  was  invested  with  just  such  a  body  as 
I  had  wished  to  see ;  that  it  exhibited  actions  as 
well  as  sentiments,  characters  as  well  as  doc- 
trines ;  the  life  pourtrayed  evidently  governed 
by  the  principle  inculcated;  the  conduct  and 
the  doctrine  in  just  correspondence.  But  if  the 
Bible  be  true,  thought  I,  may  we  not  reasonably 
expect,  that  the  principles  which  once  produced 
the  pxalted  practice  which  that  Bible  records 
will  produce  similar  effects  now  ? 

*  I  put,  rashly  perhaps,  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity on  this  issue,  and  sought  society  of  a 
higher  stamp.  Fortunately,  the  increasing  ex- 
ternal decorum  of  my  conduct,  began  to  make 
my  reception  less  difficult  among  good  men 
than  it  had  been.  Hitherto,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  my  wife,  my  visits  had  rather  been  en- 
dured than  encoura^red ;  nor  was  I  myself  for- 
ward to  seek  the  society  which  shunned  me. 
Even  of  those  superior  characters,  with  whom  I 
did  occasionally  associate,  I  had  not  come  near 
enough  to  form  an  exact  estimate.* 

*  DisiNTUinTBDNXss  AND  CONSISTENCY  had  be- 
come with  me  a  sort  of  touch-stone,  by  which 
to  try  the  characters  I  was  investigating.    My 


experiment  was  favourable.  I  had  for  aonBO 
time  examined  my  wife*s  conduct,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  admiration  as  to  the  act,  and  incredulity 
as  to  the  motive.  I  had  seen  her  foregoing  her 
own  indulgences,  that  she  might  augment  those 
of  a  husband  whom  she  had  so  little  reason  to 
love.  Here  were  the  two  qualities  I  required, 
with  a  renunciation  of  self  without  parade  or 
profession.  Still  this  was  a  solitary  instance. 
When,  on  a  nearer  survey,  I  beheld  Dr.  Barlow 
exhibiting,  by  his  exemplary  conduct  during  the 
week,  the  best  comnientary  on  his  Sunday's 
sermon :  when  I  saw  him  refuse  a  living  of 
nearly  twice  the  value  of  that  he  possessed,  be- 
cause the  change  would  diminish  his  usefulness^ 
I  was  8taggend. 

*  When  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  spending 
their  time  and  fortune  as  entirely  in  acts  of  be- 
neficence, as  if  they  had  buHt  their  hope  on 
charity  alone,  and  yet  utterly  renouncing  any 
such  confidence,  and  trusting  entirely  to  another 
foundation; — when  I  saw  Lucille,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  refusing  a  young  nobleman  of  a  clear 
estate,  and  neither  disagreeable  in  his  person  or 
manner,  on  the  single  avowed  ground  of  bis 
loose  principles ;  when  the  noble  rejection  of  the 
daughter  was  supported  by  the  parents,  wboee 
principles  no  argum0nts  drawn  from  rank  or 
fortune  could  subvert  or  shake^I  was  een- 
vineed, 

*  These,  and  some  other  instances  of  the  same 
nature,  were  exactly  the  test  I  had  been  seeking. 
Here  was  ditirUere$tedne$»  upon  full  prootfl 
Here  was  eoruitUney  between  practice  and  pro- 
fession. By  such  examples,  and  by  cordially 
adopting  those  principles  which  produced  them, 
together  with  a  daily  increasing  sense  of  my 
past  enormities,  I  hope  to  become^  in  time  less 
unworthy  of  the  wife  to  whom  I  owe  my  peace 
on  earth,  and  m^  hope  in  heaven.* 

The  tears  which  had  been  collecting  in  Mrs. 
Carlton's  eyes  for  some  time,  now  silently  stole 
down  her  cheeks.  Sir  John  and  myself  were 
deeply  af!ected  with  the  firank  and  hooest  nar- 
rative to  which  we  had  been  listening.  It  raised 
in  us  an  esteem  and  affection  for  the  narrator 
which  has  since  been  continually  aurmentin^. 
I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  his  state,  tor  the  di^ 
ficulties  which  impeded  it,  nor  that  his  advance- 
ment will  be  less  sure,  because  it  has  been  gnu 
duaL  His  fear  of  delusion  has  been  a  salutary 
guard.  The  apparent  slowness  of  his  progress 
has  arisen  from  his  dread  of  self-deception,  and 
the  diligence  of  his  search  is  an  indication  of 
his  sincerity. 

*  But  did  you  not  find,*  said  I,  *  that  the  piety 
of  theee  more  correct  Christians  drew  upon 
them  nearly  as  much  censure  and  suspicion  9m 
the  indiscretion  of  the  enthusiasts  7  And  thil 
the  formal  class  who  were  nearly  as  far.  remov- 
ed  from  effective  piety  as  from  wild  fanatifvanit 
ran  away  with  all  the  credit  of  religion  V 

'  With  those,*  replied  Mr.  Carlton,  *  who  are 
on  the  watch  to  discredit  Christianity,  no  con- 
sistency can  stand  their  determined  opposition ; 
but  the  fiiir  and  candid  inquirer  will  not  reject 
the  truth,  when  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  with 
a  clear  and  convincing  evidence.* 

Though  I  had  been  joining  in  the  general 
subject,  yet  my  thoughts  had  wandered  from  it 
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to  Lncilla,  ever  since  her  noble  rejection  of 
Lord  Staunton  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Carlton 
as  one  of  the  caaseB  which  had  strengthened  his 
unsteady  faith.  And  while  he  and  Sir  John 
were  tafltin;  over  their  yoathftd  connections,  I 
resumed  with  Mrs.  Carlton,  who  sat  next  me, 
the  interesting^  topic. 

*  Lord  Staunton,*  said  she,  *  is  a  relation,  and 
not  a  Terj  distant  one,  of  ours.  He  used  to  take 
more  delight  in  Mr.  Carlton*s  society  when  it 
was  less  improying,  than  he  does  now,  that  it 
IS  become  really  yduable ;  yet  he  often  yisits  us. 
Miss  Stanley  now  and  then  indulges  me  with 
her  company  for  a  day  or  twa  in  the  visits 
Lord  Staunton  happened  to  meet  her  two  or 
three  times.  He  was  enchanted  with  her  per- 
eon  and  manners,  and  exerted  every  art  and 
faculty  of  pleasing,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
he  possesses.  Though  we  should  both  have  re. 
joioed  in  an  alliance  with  the  excellent  family 
at  .the  Grove,  through  this  sweet  girl,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  not  to  conceal  from  her  the  irregu- 
larity of  my  cousin*8  conduct  in  one  particmar 
instance,  as  well  as  the  genera]  looseness  of  his 
religious  principles.  The  caution  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  he  had  so  much  prudence  and 
good  breeding  ae  to  behave  with  general  pro- 
priety when  under  our  roof;  and  he  allowed  me 
to  speak  to  him  more  freely  than  any  other  per- 
son. When  I  talked  seriously,  he  sometimes 
laughed,  always  opposed,  but  was  never  angry. 

*  One  day  he  arrived  quite  unexpectedly  when 
Miss  Stanley  was  with  me.  He  found  us  in 
my  dressing-room  reading  together  a  Disaerta- 
Hon  on  the  poioor  of  religion  to  change  the  heart. 
Dreading  some  levity,  I  strove  to  hide  the  book, 
but  he  took  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  glancing  his 
eye  on  the  title,  he  said,  laughing,  *This  is  a 
ftolish  subject  enough ;  a  good  heart  does  not 
want  changing,  and  with  a  bad  one  none  of 
UB  three  having  any  thing  to  do.*"  Lucilla  spoke 
not  a  syllable.  All  the  Tight  things  he  uttered, 
and  which  he  meant  for  wit,  so  far  from  raising 
a  smile,  increased  her  gravity.  She  listened, 
but  with  some  uneasiness,  to  a  desultory  con- 
yersation  between  ns,  in  which  I  attempted  to 
assert  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  rectify  the 
mind,  and  alter  the  character.  iLord  Staunton 
treated  my  assertion  as  a  wild  chimera,  and 
said,  *  He  was  sure  I  had  more  understanding 
than  to  adopt  such  a  methodistical  notion ;  pro- 
fbssing  at  the  same  time  a  vague  admiration  of 
yirtue  and  goodness,  which  he  said,  bowing  to 
Miss  Stanley,  were  natural  where  they  existed 
at  all ;  that  a  good  heart  did  not  want  mending, 
and  a  bad  one  could  not  be  mended,  with  other 
similar  expressions,  all  implying  contempt  of 
my  position,  and  exclusive  com^iment  to  her. 

*  After  dinner,  Lncilla  stole  away  firom  a 
conversation  which  was  not  very  interesting  to 
her,  and  carried  her  book  to  the  summer-house, 
knowing  that  Lord  SUunton  liked  to  sit  long 
at  teble.  But  his  lordship,  missing  her  for 
whom  the  visit  was  meant,  soon  broke  up  the 
party,  and  hearing  which  way  she  took,  pur- 
sued her  to  the  summer-house.  Aitor  a  pro- 
fusion of  compliments,  expressive  of  his  high 
admiration,  he  declared  bis  passion  in  very 
irtronar  and  explicit  terms,  and  requested  her 
permisaioa  to  make  propoaak  to  her  father, 


to  which  he  conceived  she  ooold  have  no  pos- 
sible objection. 

*  She  thanked  him  with  great  politeness  fbr 
his  favourable  opinion,  but  frankly  told  him, 
that  though  extremely  sensible  of  the  honour  he 
intended  her,  thanks  were  all  she  had  to  ofier 
in  turn;  she  earnestly  desired  the  businese 
might  TO  no  further,  and  that  he  would  spare 
himself  the  trouble  of  an  application  to  her 
father,  who  always  kindly  allowed  her  to  de- 
cide fbr  herself,  in  a  concern  of  so  much  im- 
portance. 

*  Disappointed,  shocked,  and  irriteted  at  a  re- 

i'ection  so  wholly  unexpected,  he  insisted  on 
knowing  the  cause.  Was  it  his  person  7  was  it 
his  fortune  7  was  it  his  understanding  to  which 
she  objected  7  She  honestly  assured  him  it  was 
neither.  His  rank  and  fortune  were  above  her 
expectations.  To  his  natural  advantages  thero 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection.  He  still  ve- 
hemently insisted  on  her  assigning  the  troe 
cause.  She  was  then  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
confessing  that  sl)e  feared  his  principles  were 
not  those  of  a  man  with  whom  she  could  ven- 
ture to  trust  her  own. 

*He  bore  this  reproof  with  more  patience 
than  she  had  expected.  As  she  had  made  no 
exception  to  his  person  and  understanding, 
both  of  which  he  rated  very  highly,  he  cooM 
bear  with  the  charge  brought  against  his  prin- 
ciples, on  which  he  did  not  set  so  great  a  value. 
She  had  indeed  wounded  his  pride,  but  not  in 
the  part  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  'If 
that  be  all,*  said  he  gaily,  *  the  objection  is  at 
an  end  ;  your  charming  society  wiJl  reform  me, 
your  influence  will  raise  my  principles,  and 
your  example  will  change  my  character.* 

*  What,  my  Lord,*  said  she,  her  courage  in- 
creasing with  her  indignation,  *  this  from  you  ? 
From  you,  who  declared  only  this  morning,  that 
the  work  of  changing  Che  heart  was  too  great 
for  the  Almighty  himself  7  You  do  not  now 
scruple  to  declare  that  it  is  in  my  power.  That 
work  which  is  too  hard  fbr  Onuipotence,  yoor 
flattery  would  make  me  believe  a  weak  girl  can 
accomplish.  No  my  lord,  I  will  never  add  to 
the  number  of  those  rash  women  who  have  risk- 
ed their  eternal  happiness  on  this  vain  hope.  It 
would  be  too  late  to  repent  of  my  folly,  after 
my  presumption  had  incurred  ite  just  punish, 
ment* 

*  So  saying,  she  left  the  summer-house  with 
a  polite  dignity,  which',  as  she  afterwards  told 
me,  increued  his  passion,  while  it  inflamed  hie 
pride  slmoet  to  madness.  Finding  she  refused 
to  appear,  he  quitted  the  house,  but  not  his  de- 
sign. His  applications  have  since  been  repeat- 
ed, but  though  he  has  met  with  the  firmest  re- 
pulses, both  from  the  parente  and  the  daoghto', 
he  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  his 
hope.  It  is  so  far  a  misfortune  to  us,  as  La- 
cilia  now  never  comes  near  us,  except  he  ie 
known  not  to  be  in  the  country.  Had  the  objection 
been  to  his  person,  or  fortune,  he  says,  te  it 
would  have  been  substantial,  it  might  have  been 
insuperable ;  but  where  the  only  ground  of  dif- 
ference is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  he  is  sorb 
that  time  and  perseverance  will  conquer  such  a 
chimerical  objection.* 

I  returned  to  the  Grove,  not  only  eared  of 
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efery  jealous  fbeling,  but  transported  with  such 
adecisive  proof  of  the  dignity  and  parity  of 
Stanlej*s  mind. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Miss  SpARKia,  a  neighboaring  lady,  whom 
the  reputation  of  being  a  wit  and  an  Amazon, 
had  kept  single  at  the  age  of  five  and  forty, 
though  her  person  was  not  disagreeable,  and 
her  fortune  was  considerable,  called  in  one 
morning  while  we  were  at  breakfast  She  is 
remarkable  for  her  pretension  to  odd  and  oppo- 
•ita  qualities.  She  is  something  of  a  scholar, 
mnd  a  huntress,  a  politician,  and  a  farrier.  She 
out-rides  Mr.  Flam,  and  out-argues  Mr.  Tyrrel ; 
excels  in  driving  four  in  hand,  and  in  canvass- 
ing at  an  election.  She  is  always  anxious  about 
the  party,  but  never  about  the  candidate,  in 
whom  she  requires  no  other  merit,  but  his  being 
in  the  opposition,  which  she  accepts  as  a  pledge 
for  all  other  merit  In  her  adoption  of  any  ta- 
lent, or  her  exercise  of  any  quality,  it  is  always 
sufficient  recommendation  to  her  that  it  is  not 
fominine. 

From  the  window  we  saw  her  descend  from 
lier  lofty  phaton,  and  when  she  came  in, 

Tbe  cap,  tbe  whip,  the  masculine  attire, 

the  feud  voice,  the  intrepid  look,  the  indepen- 
dent air,  the  whole  deportment  indicated  a  dis- 
position rather  to  confer  protection  than  to  ac- 
cept it 

She  made  an  apology  for  her  intrusion,  by 
jaying  that  her  visit  was  rather  to  the  stable 
than  Sie  breakfast  room.  One  of  her  horses  was 
A  little  lame,  and  she  wanted  to  consult  Mr. 
Stanley*s  groom,  who  it  seems  was  her  oracle 
in  that  science,  in  which  she  herself  is  a  pro- 
fessed adept 

During  her  short  visit,  she  laboured  so  sedu- 
lously, not  to  diminish  by  her  conversation  the 
character  she  was  so  desirous  to  establish,  that 
her  efforts  defeated  the  end  they  aimed  to  se- 
cure. She  vras  witty  with  all  her  mirth,  and  her 
sarcastic  turn,  for  wit  it  was  not,  made  little 
•mends  for  her  want  of  simplicity.  I  perceived 
that  she  was  fond  of  the  bold,  the  marvellous, 
and  the  incredible.  She  ventured  to  tell  a 
■tory  of  two,  so  little  within  the  verge  of  ordi- 
nary probability,  that  she  risked  her  credit  for 
veraoity,  without  perhaps  really  violating  truth. 
The  credit  acquired  by  such  relations  seldom 
pays  tiie  relator  for  the  haiard  run  by  the  com- 
munication. 

As  we  foil  into  conversation,  I  observed  the 
pecnliarities  of  her  character.  She  never  sees 
any  difficulties  in  any  question.  Whatever  topic 
b  started,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  are 
hesitating  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  determi- 
nation, Ae  alone  is  never  at  a  loss.  Her  an- 
ewel  always  folbws  the  proposition,  without  a 
moment's  interval  for  examination  herself,  or, 
for  allowing  any  other  person  a  chance  of  de- 
livering an  opinion. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  always  sets  an  example  of 
strict  punctuality  to  his  family,  bod  to-day  oome 
in  to  perform  his  fiunily  devotions  somewhat 


latter  than  usual.  I  could  perceive  that  he  had 
been  a  little  moved.  His  countenance  wanted 
something  of  its  placid  serenity,  though  it  seem- 
ed to  be  a  seriousness  untinctured  with  anger. 
He  confessed,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  that 
he  had  been  spending  above  an  hour,  in  bringing' 
one  of  his  younger  children  to  a  sense  of  a  tauU 
she  had  committed.  *She  has  not,*  said  he, 
'told  an  absolute  falsehood,  but  in  what  she 
said  there  was  a  prevarication,  there  was  pride, 
there  was  passion.  Hor  perverseness,  has  at 
length  given  way.  Tears  of  resentment  are 
changed  into  tears  of  contrition.  But  she  is 
not  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  to-day.  She 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  carrying  food 
to  the  poor  in  the  evening.  Nor  is  she  to  furnish 
her  contingent  of  nosegay  to  Rachei*s  basket 
This  is  a  mode  of  punishment  we  prefer  to  that 
of  curtailing  any  personal  indulgences:  the  im- 
portance we  should  assign  to  the  privation 
would  be  setting  too  much  value  on  the  enjoy- 
ment* 

*  You  should  be  careful  Mr.  Stanley,  said  Miss 
Sparkes,  *  not  to  break  the  child's  spirits.  Too 
tight  a  rein  will  check  her  generous  ardour, 
and  curb  her  genius.  I  would  not  subdue  ihe 
independence  of  her  mind,  and  make  a  tame« 
dull  animal,  of  a  creature  whose  very  faults  give 
indications  of  a  soaring  nature.*  Even  I^dy 
Belfield,  to  whose  soft  and  tender  heart  the  very 
sound  of  punishment,  or  even  privation,  carried 
a  sort  of  terror,  asked  Mr.  Stanley,  *  if  he  did  not 
think  that  he  had  taken  up  a  trifling  offence 
too  seriously,  and  punished  it  too  severely.* 

*  The  thing  is  a  trifle  in  itself,*  replied  he, 
*but  infant  prevarication  unnoticed,  and  im- 
checked,  is  the  prolific  seed  of  subterfuge,  of 
expediency,  of  deceit,  of  falsehood,  of  hypocrisy.* 

*  But  the  dear  little  creature,*  said  Lady  Bel. 
field,  *  is  not  addicted  to  equivocation. — I  have 
always  admired  her  corjrectoess  in  her  pleasant 
pratile.* 

*  It  is  for  the  very  reason,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  tliat  I  am  so  careful  to  check  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  contrary  tendency. — As  the  fault  is  a 
solitary  one,  I  trust  the  punishment  will  be  so 
too.  Fur  which  reason  I  have  marked  it  in  a 
way  to  which  her  memory  will  easily  recur. 
Mr.  Brandon,  an  amiable  friend  of  mine,  bntof 
an  indolent  temper,  through  a  negligence  in 
watching  over  an  early  propensity  to  deceit, 
suffered  bis  only  son  to  run  on  from  one  stage 
of  falsehood  to  another,  till  he  settled  down  in  a 
most  consummate  hypocrite.  His  plausible 
manners  enabled  him  to  keep  his  more  turbu- 
lent  vices  out  of  sight  Impatient  when  a  youth 
of  that  contradiction  to  which  he  had  never 
been  accustomed  when  a  boy,  he  became  noto- 
riously profligate.  His  dissimulation  was  at 
length  too  thm  to  conceal  from  his  mistaken 
father  his  more  palpable  vices.  His  artifices 
finally  involved  him  in  a  duel,  and  his  prema- 
ture death  broke  the  heart  of  my  poor  friend. 

*  This  sad  example  led  me  in  my  own  family 
to  watch  the  evil  in  the  bud.  Divines  oflen  say, 
that  unbelief  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sin.  This 
seems  strikingly  true  in  our  conniving  at  the 
faults  of  our  children.  If  we  really  believed 
the  denunciation  of  Scripture,  could  we  for  the 
sake  of  a  momentary  gratification,  not  so  much 
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to  our  child  as  to  ourselvos,  (which  ia  the  case 
in  all  blamoable  indulgenco,)  overlook  that  fault 
which  may  be  the  germ  tif  unspeakable  mise- 
ries !  In  my  view  of  things,  deceit  is  no  slight 
offence.  I  feel  mysolf  answerable  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  these  beloved 
oreatures  whom  Providence  has  especially  com- 
mitted to  my  trasL' 

*  But  it  is  such  a  severe  trial/  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *  to  a  fond  parent  to  inflict  voluntary  pain  !* 

*  Shall  we  feel  for  their  pain  and  not  for  their 
danger  V  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  wonder  how 
parents,  who  love  their  children  as  I  love  mine, 
can  put  in  competition  a  temporary  indulgence, 
which  miay  foster  one  evil  temper,  or  fasten  one 
haj  habit,  with  the  eternal  welfare  of  that  child's 
8ouL  A  soul  of  such  inconceivable  worth,  whe- 
ther we  consider  iU  nature,  its  duration,  or  the 
price  which  was  paid  for  its  redemption  !  What 
parent,  I  say,  can  by  his  own  rash  negligence, 
or  false  indulgence,  risk  the  happiness  of  such  a 
soul,  not  for  a  few  days  or  years,  but  for  a  period 
eompared  with  which  the  whole  duration  of 
time  is  but  a  point  7 — A  soul  of  such  infinite  fa- 
culties, which  has  a  capacity  for  improving  in 
holiness  and  happiness,  through  all  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity?*  , 

Observing  Sir  John  listen  with  some  emotion, 
Mr.  Stanley  went  on ;  *  what  remorse,  my  dear 
friend,  can  equal  the  pangs  of  him  who  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  child  has  not  only  lost 
this  eternity  of  glory,  but  incurred  an  eternity 
of  misery,  through  the  carelessness  of  that  pa- 
rent, who  assigned  his  very  fondness  as  a  reason 
for  his  neglect  7 — ^Think  of  the  state  of  such  a 
father,  when  he  figures  to  himself  the  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits  that  stand 
before  the  throne,  and  his  darling  excluded  I — 
excluded  perhaps  by  his  «wn  ill-judging  fond- 
BOSS.  Oh,  my  friends,  disguise  it  as  we  may, 
and  deceive  ourselves  as  we  will,  want  of  faith 
is  as  much  at  the  bottom  of  this  sin  as  of  all 
others.  Notwithstanding  an  indefinite,  indis- 
tinct notion  which  men  call  faith,  they  do  ac- 
tualljv  believe  in  this  eternity ;  they  believe  it  in 
a  general  way,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  it 
practically,  personally,  inSuentially.* 

While  Mr.  Stanley  was  speaking  with  an 
energy  which  evinced  how  much  his  own  heart 
was  affected.  Miss  Sparkes,  by  the  impatience 
of  her  looks,  evidently  manifested  that  she  wish- 
ed to  interrupt  him.  Good  breeding,  however, 
kept  her  silent  till  he  had  done  speaking  :  she 
then  said,  *  that  thongh  she  allowed  that  absolute 
falsehood,  and  falsehood  used  for  mischievous ; 
purpoees  was  criminal,  yet  there  was  a  danger 
on  the  other  hand  of  laying  too  severe  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  speech.  That  there  might 
be  such  a  thing  as  tacit  hypocrisy.  That  people 
might  be  guilty  of  as  much  deceit  by  suppress- 
ing their  sentiments  if  just,  as  by  expressing 
such  as  were  not  quite  corrects — That  a  repulsive 
treatment  was  calculated  to  extinguish  the  fire 
of  invention.  She  thought  also  that  there  were 
occasions  where  a  harmless  falsehood  might  not 
only  be  pardonable,  but  laudable.  But  then  she 
allowed,  that  a  falsehood  to  be  allowed  must  be 
inoffensive.* 

Mr.  Stanley  said, '  that  an  inoffensive  false- 
hood was  a  perfect  anomaly.    But  allowing  it 


possible,  that  an  individual  instance  of  deceit 
might  be  passed  over,  which  however  he  never 
could  allow,  yet  one  successful  falsehood,  on  the 
plea  of  doing  good,  would  necessarily  make  way 
for  another,  till  the  limits  which  divide  right  and 
wrong  would  be  completely  broken  down,  and 
every  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood  bo 
utterly  confounded. — If  such  latitude  were  al- 
lowed, even  to  obtain  some  good  purpose,  it 
would  gradually  debauch  all  human  intercourse. 
The  smallest  deviation  would  naturally  induce 
a  pernicious  habit,  endanger  the  security  of  so- 
ciety, and  violate  an  express  law  of  Grod.* 

*  There  is  no  tendency,*  said  Sir  John  Bel- 
field,  *  more  to  be  guarded  against  among  yoang 
persons  of  warm  hearts  and  lively  imaffinations. 
The  feeling  will  think  falsehood  good  if  it  is 
meant  to  do  ^fepd,  and  the  fanciful  will  thuak  it 
justifiable  if  it  is  ingenious.* 

Phcebe,  in  presenting  her  father  with  a  dish 
of  coflfoe,  said  in  a  half  whisper,  *  surely,  papa, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  speaking  fiilsely  on  a 
subject  where*  I  am  ignorant  of  the  truth.* 

*  There  are  occasions,  my  dear  Phcebe,*  re- 
plied her  father,  *  in  which  ignorance  itself  is  a 
fault  Inoonsiderateness  is  always  one.  It  is 
your  duty  to  deliberate  before  you  speak.  It  is 
your  duty  not  to  deceive  by  your  negligence  in 
getting  at  the  truth ;  or  by  publishing  false  in- 
formation as  truth,  though  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  it  may  be  false.  You  well  know  who 
it  is  that  associates  him  that  loteth  a  lie  with 
him  that  maketh  it.* 

*  But,  Sir,*  said  Miss  Sparkes,  *  if  by  a  false- 
hood I  could  preserve  a  lifb,  or  save  my  country, 
falsehood  would  then  be  meritorious,  and  I  should 
glory  in  deceiving.* 

*  Persons,  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  who,  in 
debate,  have  a  fkvourite  point  to  carry,  are  apt 
to  suppose  extreme  cases,  which  can  and  do  very 
rarely  if  ever  occur.  This  they  do  in  order  to 
compel  the  acquiescence  of  an  opponent  to  what 
ought  never  to  be  allowed.  It  is  a  proud  and 
fruitless  speculation.  The  infinite  power  of  God 
can  never  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  a  weak 
mortal  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties. — If  he 
sees  fit  to  preserve  the  life,  or  save  the  country, 
he  ia  not  driven  to  such  shifts.  Omnipotence 
can  extricate  himself^  and  accomplish  his  own 
purposes  without  endangering  an  immortal  sonh* 

Miss  Sparkes  took  her  leave  soon  after,  in  or- 
der, as  she  said,  to  go  to  the  stable  and  take  the 
groom*8  opinion.  Mr.  Stanley  insisted  that  her 
carriage  should  be  brought  round  to  the  door,  to* 
which  we  all  attended  her.  He  inquired  which 
was  the  lame  horse.  Instead  of  answering,  she 
went  directly  up  to  the  animal,  and  afler  patting 
him  with  some  technical  jockey  phrases,  she 
fearlessly  took  up  his  hind  leg,  carefully  exa- 
mined  his  foot,  and  while  s!ie  continued  stand- 
ing in  what  appeared  to  the  ladies  a  perilous, 
and  to  me  a  disgusting  situation,  she  run  over 
all  the  terms  of  the  veterinary  art  with  the 
groom,  and  when  Miss  Stanley  expressed  some 
fear  of  her  danger,  and  seme  dislike  of  her 
coarseness,  she  burst  into  a  loud  lau^h,  and 
slapping  heron  the  shoulder,  asked  her  if  it  was 
not  better  to  understand  the  properties  and  dis- 
eases of  so  nohlo  an  animal,  than  to  waste  her 
time  in  studying  confe9Uo..ary  with  old  Goody 
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Comfit,  or  in  teachiii|r  the  catechiam  to  litde 
Ttigged  beggar-brata  ? 

As  aoon  as  she  was  gone,  the  lively  Pbcebe, 
who,  her  father  says,  has  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing  a  wit  herself,  cried  ont,  *  Well,  papa,  I  most 
■ay  that  I  think  Miss  Sparkos  with  all  her  faalts 
is  rather  an  agreeable  woman.*  *  I  grant  that 
■he  is  amusing,*  retomed  he,  *  bat  I  do  not  al- 
low her  to  be  quite  agreeable.  Between  these, 
Phoebe,  there  is  a  wide  distinction.  To  a  correct 
mind,  no  one  can  be  agreeable  who  is  incorrect 
Propriety  is  so  indispensable  to  agreeableness, 
that  when  a  lady  allows  herself  to  make  any, 
even  the  smallest,  sacrifice  of  veracity,  religion, 
modesty,  candour,  or  the  decorums  of  her  sex, 
■he  may  be  shining,  she  may  be  showy,  she  may 
be  amusing,  but  she  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
be  agreeaUe. — Miss  Sparkes,  I  Ttry  reluctantfy 
eonfess,  does  sometimes  make  these  sacrifices, 
in  a  degree  to  alarm  her  own  principles.  She 
would  not  tell  a  direct  falsehood  for  the  world : 
■he  does  not  indeed  invent,  but  she  embellishes, 
enlarges,  she  exaggerates,  she  discolours.  In 
her  moral  grammar  there  is  no  positive  or  com- 
parative degree.  Pink  with  her  is  scarlet  The 
noise  of  a  pop-gun  is  a  cannon.  A  shower  is  a 
tempest  A  person  of  small  fortune  is  a  beggar. 
— One  in  easy  circumstances  is  a  Crassus. — A 
girl,  if  not  perfectly  well  made,  is  deformity  per. 
sonified ;  if  tolerable,  a  Grecian  Venus.  Her 
favourites  are  Angels,  her  enemies  Desmons. 

She  would  be  thought  very  religious,  and  I 
hope  that  she  will  one  day  become  so ;  yet  she 
sometimes  treats  serious  things  with  no  small 
levity,  and  though  she  would  not  originally  say 
a  very  bad  word,  yet  she  makes  no  scruple  of 
repeating,  with  great  glee,  profane  stories  told 
by  others.  Besides  ahe  possesses  the  dangerous 
art  of  exciting  an  improper  idea,  without  using  an 
improper  word.  Gross  indecency  would  shock 
her,  but  she  often  verges  so  far  towards  Indeli- 
cacy, as  to  make  Mrs.  Stanley  uneasy.  Then 
■he  is  too  much  of  a  genius  to  be  tied  down  by 
any  considerations  of  prudence.  If  a  good  thing 
occurs,  ont  it  comes,  without  regard  to  time  or 
circumslanoe.  She  would  tell  the  same  story 
to  a  bishop,  as  to  her  chambesmaid.  If  she  says 
a  right  thing,  which  she  often  does,  it  is  seldom 
in  me  rifht  place.  She  makes  her  way  in  so- 
ciety without  attaching  many  friends.  Her  boo 
mots  are  admired  and  repeated;  yet  I  never 
met  with  a  man  of  sense  who,  though  he  may 
join  in  fiattering  her,  did  not  declare,  as  soon  as 
■he  was  out  of  the  room,  that  he  would  not  for 
the  world  that  she  should  be  his  wife  or  daugh- 
ter. It  is  irksome  to  her  to  converse  with  her 
own  sex,  while  she  little  suspects  that  ours  is 
not  properly  gratefal  for  the  preforence  with 
which  she  honours  us. 

'  She  is,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  charitable 
with  the  purse,  but  not  with  her  tongue ;  she 
relieves  her  poor  neighbours,  and  indemnifies 
herself  by  slandering  her  rich  ones. — She  has, 
however,  many  good  qualities,  is  generous,  feel- 
ing, and  humane,  and  I  would  on  no  account 
speak  so  freely  of  a  lady  whom  I  receive  at  my 
house,  were  it  not  that,  if  I  were  quite  silent, 
after  PhfBbe*s  exprisssed  admiration,  she  might 
conclude  that  I  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in  Miss 
Sparkes,  and  mi^ht  be  copying  her  fiuiltSi  under 


the  notion  that  being  entertaining  made  amende 
for  every  thing.* 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Oin  morning.  Sir  John  coming  in  from  hie 
ride,  gaily  called  out  to  me,  as  I  was  reading, 
'  Oh,  Charles,  such  a  piece  of  news !  the  Miss 
Flams  are  converted.  They  have  put  on  tuck- 
ers—they were  at  church  twice  on  Sunday— > 
Bhur's  Mrmons  are  sent  for,  and  you  are  the  re- 
former.* This  ludicrous  address  reminded  Mr..' 
Stanley,  that  Mr.  Flam  had  told  him  •we  were 
all  in  disgrace ;  for  not  having  called  on  the  la- 
dies, and  it  was  proposed  to  repair  this  neglect 

*'  Now  take  notice,'  said  Sir  John,  *  if  you  do 
not  see  a  new  character  assumed.  Thinking' 
Charles  to  be  a  fine  man  of  the  town,  the  modish 
racket,  which  indeed  is  their  natural  state,  was 
.played  off,  but  it  did  not  answer.  As  they  pro- 
bably, by  this  time,  suspect  your  charaeter  to  be 
somewhat  between  the  Strephon  and  the  Her- 
mit, we  shall  now,  in  return,  see  something  be- 
tween the  wood  nymph  and  the  niin ;  I  shall 
not  wonder  if  the  extravagantly  modish  Miss 
BeU_  ^        ,. 

Is  now  Pastors  by  a  foantain's  side. 

Though  I  would  not  attribute  the  change  to 
the  cause  assigned  by  Sir  John,  yet  I  confess 
we  found,  when  we  made  our  visit,  no  small  re- 
volution in  Miss  Bell  Flam.  The  part  of  the 
Arcadian  Nymph,  the  reading  lady,  the  lover  of 
retirement,  the  sentimental  iramirer  of  domestic 
life,  the  censurer  of  thoughtless  dissipation,  wae 
each  acted  in  succession,  but  so  skilfully  touch- 
ed, that  the  shades  of  each  melted  in  the  other, 
without  any  of  those  violent  transitions  which  a 
less  experienced  actress  would  have  exhibited. 
Sir  John  slily,  yet  with  affected  gravity,  assist- 
ing her  to  sustain  this  newly  adopted  character, 
which,  however,  he  was  sure  would  last  no  longer 
than  this  visit 

When  we  returned  home  we  met  the  Mias 
Stanleys  in  the  garden,  and  joined  them.  'Don't 

Xou  admire,*  said  Sir  John,' '  the  versatility  of 
liss  Bell*s  genius  7  You,  Charles,  are  not  the 
first  man  on  whom  an  assumed  fondness  for  ru- 
ral delights  has  been  practised.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  drawn  in  to  marry,  rather  suddenly, 
a  thorough-paced  town-bred  lady,  by  her  repeat- 
ed declarations  of  her  pcwsionate  fondness  for 
the  country,  and  the  rapture  she  expressed  when 
rural  scenery  was  the  subject  All  she  knew 
of  the  country  was,  that  she  had  now  and  then 
been  on  a  party  of  pleasure  at  Richmond,  in  the 
fine  summer  months;  a  great  dinner  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  gay  company,  a  bright  day,  lovely 
Bcenery,  a  dance  on  the  green,  a  partner  to  her 
taate,  French  horna  on  the  water,  altogether  con- 
stituted a  feeling  of  pleasure,  from  which  she 
had  really  persuaded  herself  that  she  was'fbnd 
of  the  country.  But  when  all  these  concomi- 
tants were  withdrawn,  when  she  had  loet  the 
gay  partner,  the  danoe,  the  horns,  the  flattery 
and  the  frolic,  and  nothing  waa  left  but  her 
books,  her  own  dull  mansion;  her  domestic  em- 
i  ployments,  and  the  sober  soeiety  of  her  hosbaiid* 
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fbe  pastorml  mian  Tinislwd.  She  diicovered,  or 
nther  he  diioofered,  but  too  late,  that  the  coun- 
try had  not  onlj  no  charms  for  her,  bat  that  it 
was  a  scene  of  constant  ennui  and  vapid  duU- 
ness.  She  languished  for  the  pleasures  she  had 
quitted,  and  for  the  oomibrts  she  had  lost  Op- 
posite inclinations  led  to  opposite  pursuits ;  dif. 
ibrence  of  taste,  however,  needed  not  to  have  led 
to  total  disunion,  had  there  been  on  the  part  of 
the  lady  such  a  degree  of  attachment  as  might 
have  induced  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  or  such 
a  fhnd  of  principle  as  might  have  taught  her  the 
necessity  of  making  those  sacrifices  which  affec- 
tion, had  it  existod,  would  have  rendered  plea- 
sant,  or  duty  would  have  made  light,  had  she 
been  early  taught  self-government* 

Miss  Stanley,  smiling  •  said,  *  she  hoped  Sir 
John  had  a  little  overcharged  the  picture.*  He 
defended  himself  by  declaring  he  drew  from  life, 
and  that  from  his  long  observation  he  could  pre- 
sent us  with  a  whole  gallery  of  such  portraits. 
He  left  me  to  continue  my  walk  with  the  two 
Miss  Stanleys. 

The  more  I  conversed  with  Lucilla,  the  more 
I  saw  that  good  breeding  in  her  was  only  the 
outward  expression  of  humility,  and  not  an  art 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  do 
without  it  P^e  continued  to  converse  on  the 
subject  of  Miss  Flam's  fondness  for  the  gay 
world.  This  introduced  a  natural  expression  of 
my  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley's  choice  of  plea- 
sures and  pursuits,  so  different  from  those  of 
most  other  women  of  her  age. 

With  the  most  graceful  modesty  she  said,  *  no- 
thing humbles  me  more  than  compliments ;  for 
when  I  compare  what  I  hear  with  what  I  feel, 
I  find  the  picture  of  myself^  drawn  by  a  flatter- 
ing  friend,  so  utterly  unlike  the  original  in  my 
own  heart,  that  I  am  more  sunk  by  my  own 
eonsciousness  of  the  want  of  resemblance,  than 
elated  that  another  had  not  discovered  it.  It 
makes  me  feel  like  an  impostor.  If  I  contradict 
this  favourable  opinion,  I  am  afraid  of  being  ac- 
cused of  affectation ;  and  if  I  silently  swallow  it, 
I  am  contributing  to  the  deceit  of  passing  for 
what  I  am  not*  This  ingenuous  mode  of  dis- 
claiming  flattery  only  raised  her  in  my  esteem, 
and  the  more,  as  I  told  her  such  humble  renun- 
ciation of  praise  could  only  proceed  firom  that 
inward  principle  of  genuine  piety,  and  devout 
feeUng,  which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  her 
character. 

*  How  little,*  said  she,  *  is  the  human  heart 
known  except  to  him  who  made  it  While  a  fol- 
low  creature  may  admire  our  apparent  devotion. 
He  who  appears  to  be  iu  object,  witnesses  the 
wandering  of  the  heart,  which  seems  to  be  lifted 
up  to  him.  He  sees  it  roving  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  busied  about  any  thing  rather  than  him- 
self; running  after  trifles  which  not  only  dis- 
honour a  Christian,  but  would  disgrace  a  child. 
As  to  my  very  virtues,  if  I  dare  apply  such  a 
word  to  myself^  they  sometimes  lose  their  cha- 
racter by  not  keeping  their  proper  place.  They 
become  sins  by  infringing  on  higher  duties.  If 
I  mean  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion,  some 
crude  plan  of  charity  forces  itself  on  my  mind, 
and  what  with  trying  to  drive  out  one,  and  to 
estoblish  the  other,  I  rise  dissatisfied  and  unim- 
proved, and  leeting  my  sob  hope  not  on  the 
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duty  which  I  have  been  performing,  hnl  on  the 
mercy  which  I  have  been  offending.* 

I  assured  her,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
and  ail  the  sincerity  of  affection,  that  this  con- 
fession  only  served  to  raise  my  opinion  of  the 
piety  she  disclaimed,  that  such  deep  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection,  so  quick  a  discernment  of 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  such  constant  vigi- 
lance  to  prevent  it,  were  the  tmest  indications 
of  an  humble  spirit ;  and  that  those  who  thus 
carefully  guarded  themselves  against  small  er- 
rors, were  in  little  danger  of  being  betrayed  in- 
to jneat  ones. 

She  replied,  smiting,  that  *  she  sboold  not  be 
so  angry  with  vanity,  if  it  woold  be  contented 
to  keep  ite  proper  place  among  the  vicee }  but 
her  quarrel  with  it  was,  that  it  would  mix  itself 
with  our  virtues,  and  rob  us  of  their  reward.' 

*  Vanity,  indeed,*  replied  I,  *  difibrs  from  the 
other  vices  in  this :  tkey  commonly  are  only  o|w 
posite  to  the  one  contrary  virtue,  while  this  viee 
is  a  kind  of  ubiquity,  is  on  the  wateh  to  intrude 
every  where,  and  weakens  all  the  virtnee  which 
it  cannot  destroy.  I  believe  vanity  was  the 
harpy  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  tell  us  tainted 
whatever  it  touched.* 

'  Self-deception  is  so  easy,*  replied  Miss  Stan- 
ley, '  that  I  am  even  afraid  of  hif  hly  extollinr 
any  good  quality,  lest  I  should  sit  down  satisfied 
with  having  borne  my  testimony  in  ite  fitvoor, 
and  so  rest  contented  with  the  praise  instead  of 
the  practice.  G>mmending  a  right  thing  is  a 
cheap  substitute  for  doinr  it,  with  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  satisfy  ourselves.' 

*  There  is  no  mark,*  I  replied,  *  which  more 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humility  which  has 
the  love  of  G(^  for  its  principle,  from  ite  coun- 
terfoit,  a  false  and  superficial  politeness,  than 
that,  while  this  flatters,  in  order  to  extort  in  re- 
turn more  praise  than  is  due,  humility  tike  the 
divine  principle  from  which  it  springs,  secketh 
not  even  ite  own.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  remark  of  mine, 
with  an  air  of  infinite  modesty,  she  said,  *  I  have 
been  betrayed.  Sir,  into  saying  too  much.  It 
will,  I  trust  however,  have  m  good  effect  of 
preventing  you  from  thinking  better  of  me  than 
I  deserve.  In  general,  I  hold  it  indiscreet  to 
speak  of  the  stete  of  one*s  mind.  I  have  been 
teught  this  piece  of  prudence  by  my  own  in* 
discretion.  I  once  lamented  to  a  lady  the  fault 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  observed 
how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  heart  right  She 
so  little  understood  the  nature  of  this  inward 
corruption,  that  she  told  in  confidence  to  two 
or  three  friends,  that  they  were  all  mudi  mis- 
taken in  Miss  Stanley,  for  though  her  charaeter 
stood  so  fair  with  the  world,  ue  had  secretly 
confessed  to  her  that  she  was  a  great  sinner.' 

I  could  not  forbear  repeating,  though  she  had 
chid  me  for  it  before,  how  much  I  had  been 
struck  with  several  instances  of  her  indiflbrenoe 
to  the  world,  and  her  soperioiity  to  ite  pleasuses. 
*  Do  you  know,'  continued  she,  smiling,  *  that 
you  are  nore  my  enemy  than  the  lady  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking  1  She  only  defiuned  my 
principleoi  but  yon  are  corrupting  them.  The 
world,  I  believe,  is  not  so  much  a  plaoe  as  a  na- 
ture. It  is  possible  to  be  religious  in  a  eoortand 
worldly  in  a  monastery.  I  finid  that  the  tfaonglrtp 
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may  be  engaged  too  anxioualy  about  io  petty  a 
concern  as  a  little  family  arrangement;  that 
the  mind  may  be  drawn  off  fVom  better  pursuits, 
and  engrossed  by  things  too  trivial  to  name,  as 
much  as  by  objects  more  apparently  wrong. 
The  country  is  certainly  favourable  to  religion, 
but  it  would  be  hard  on  the  millions  who  are 
doomed  to  live  in  towns  if  it  were  exclusively 
favourable.  Nor  must  we  lay  more  stress  on 
the  accidental  circumstance  than  it  deserves. 
Nay  I  almost  doubt  if  it  is  not  too  pleasant  to 
be  qnito  safe.  An  enjoyment  which  assumes  a 
sober  shape  may  deceive  us,  by  making  us  be^ 
lieve  we  are  practising  a  dtiiy  when  we  are  only 
gratifying  a  taste.* 

*  But  do  you  not  think,*  said  I,  *  that  there 
may  be  merit  in  the  tasto  itself  7  May  not  a 
succession  of  acts  forming  a  habit,  and  that  ha- 
bit a  good  one,  induce  so  sound  a  way  of  think- 
ing,  that  it  may  become  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  duty  from  the  taste,  and  to  separato  the 
principle  from  the  choice  7  This  I  really  be- 
lieve to  be  the  case  in  minds  finely  wrought 
and  vigilantly  watched. 

I  observed  that  however  delightful  the  coun- 
try might  be  a  ^^roat  part  of  the  year,  yet  there 
were  a  few  winter  months  when  I  feared  it 
might  be  dull,  though  not  in  the  degree  Sir  John 
Richmond*B  lady  had  found  it 

With  a  smile  of  compassion  at  ^ny  want  of 
taste,  she  said  *  she  perceived  I  was  no  rardener. 
To  me,*  added  she,  *  the  winter  has  charms  of 
its  own.  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  the  light  habit 
of  introducing  Providence  on  an  occasion  not 
sufficiently  important,  I  would  say  that  he  seems 
to  reward  those  who  love  the  country  well 
enough  to  live  in  it  the  whole  year,  by  making 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the  busy  season 
ibr  gardening  operations.  If  I  happen  to  be  in 
town  a  few  days  only,  every  sun  that  shines, 
evflffy  shower  that  falls,  every  breeze  that  blows, 
seems  wasted,  because  I  do  not  see  their  efiect 
upon  my  plante.*  *But  surely,*  said  I,  *the 
winter  at  least  suspends  your  enjoyment  There 
is  little  pleasure  in  contemplating  vegetetion  in 
ito  torpid  state,  in  surveying 

The  naked  sboou,  barren  as  lanoes, 

as  Gowper  describes  the  winter  shrubbery.' 

*  The  pleasure  is  in  the  preparation,*  replied 
she.  *  When  all  appears  dead  and  torpid  to  you 
idle  spectetors,  all  is  secretly  at  work ;  naMire 
is  busy  in  preparing  her  treasures  under  ground, 
and  art  has  a  hand  in  the  process.  When  the 
blcesoms  of  summer  are  delighting  you  mere 
amateurs,  then  it  is  that  we  professional  people,* 
added  she,  laughing,  *  are  really  idle.  The  silent 
operations  of  the  winter  now  produce  themselves 
«*the  canvass  of  nature  is  covered — the  great 
Artist  has  lafd  on  his  colours — then  we  petty 
a|[<^te  lay  down  our  implements,  and  enjoy  our 
leisure  in  contemplating  Ats  work.* 

I  had  never  known  her  so  communicative ; 
bat  my  pleased  attention,  instead  of  drawing 
her  on,  led  her  to  check  herself.  Phoebe,  who 
had  beenr  busily  employed  in  trimming  a  flaunt- 
ing yellow  Azalia,  now  turned  to  me,  and  said 
— ^  Why,  it  is  onJy  the  Christmas  month  that 
oar  kbours  an  suspended,  and  then  we  have  so 


much  pleasure  that  we  want  no  boainMi ;  raoli 
in-door  festivities  and  diversions,  that  the  dull 
month  is  with  us  the  gayest  in  the  year.*  So 
saying  she  called  LucUla  to  assist  her  in  tying 
up  the  branch  of  an  orange-tree,  which  the  wina 
had  broken. 

I  was  goiuff  to  offbr  my  services  when  Mrs. 
Stanley  joined  us,  before  I  could  obtain  an  an- 
swer to  my  question  about  these  Christmas  di- 
versions. A  stranger,  who  had  seen  me  pijr- 
suing  Mrs.  Stanley  in  her  walks,  might  have 
supposed  not  the  daughter,  but  the  mother  was 
the  object  of  my  attechment  But  with  Mrs. 
Stanley  I  oould  always  talk  of  Luoilla,  with  La- 
cilla  I  durst  not  often  talk  of  herselfl 

The  fbnd  mother  and  I  stood  looking  with 
delight  on  the  fair^ardeners.  When  I  had  ad- 
mired their  alacrity  in  these  innocent  pursuite, 
their  fondness  for  retirement,  and  their  cheer- 
ful delight  in  ity  pleasures ;  Mrs.  Stanley  repli- 
ed, *  yes,  Lucilla  is  half  a  nun.  She  likes  the 
rule,  but  not  the  vow.  Poor  thing !  her  consci- 
ence is  so  tender  that  she  oftener  requires  en- 
couragement than  restraint  While  she  wae 
making  this  plantetion,  she  felt  herself  so  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  that  she  came  to  me  one  day,  and 
said  that  her  gardening  work  so  fkscinated  her, 
that  she  found  whole  hours  passed  unperceived, 
and  she  began  to  be  uneasy  by  observing  that 
all  cares  and  all  duties  were  suspended  while 
she  was  disposing  beds  of  Carnatiims,  or  knots 
of  Anemomes.  Even  when  she  tore  herself 
away,  and  returned  to  her  employments,  her 
flowers  still  pursued  her,  and  the  improvement 
of  her  mind  gave  way  to  the  cultivation  of  her 
Geraniums.* 

« "  I  am  afraid,**  said  the  poor  girl,  *<that  I 
must  really  give  it  up.**  I  would  not  hear  of 
this.  I  would  not  suffer  her  to  deny  herself  so 
pure  a  pleasure.  She  then  suggested  the  expe- 
dient of  limiting  her  time,  an^  hanging  up  her 
wateh  in  the  conservatory  to  keep  her  within 
her  prescribed  bounds-  She  is  so  obser?ant  of 
this  restriction,  that  when  her  allotted  time  is 
expired,  she  forces  herself  to  leave  off  even  in 
the  most  interesting  operation.  By  this  limita- 
tion a  treble  end  is  answered.  Her  time  is 
saved,  self-denial  is  exercised,  and  the  interest 
which  would  languish,  by  protracting  the  work 
is  kept  in  fresh  vigour.*  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley 
that  I  had  observed  her  wateh  hanging  in  a 
citron  tree  the  day  I  came,  but  little  thought  it 
had  a  moral  moaning.  She  said,  *  it  had  never 
been  left  there  since  I  had  been  in  the  house  for 
fear  of  causing  interrogatories.*  Here  Mrs. 
Stanley  lefl  me  to  my  meditations. 

It  was  wisely  ordered  that  all  mortal  enjoy, 
ment  should  have  some  alloy.  I  never  tasted 
a  pleasure  since  I  had  been  at  the  Gr6ve,  I  never 
witnessed  a  grace,  I  never  heard  related  an  ex- 
cellence of  Lucilla  without  n,  sigh  that  my  be- 
loved parente  did  not  share  mj  happiness.  *  How 
would  they,*  said  I,  delight  m  her  delioacv,  re- 
joice in  her  piety,  love  her  benevolence,  admire 
her  humility,  her  usefulness !  O  how  do  chil- 
dren  feel,  who  wound  the  peace  of  living  pa- 
rente  by  an  unworthy  choice,  when  not  a  little 
of  my  comfort  springs  from  the  certeinty  that 
the  departed  would  rejoice  in  mine  !  Even  horn 
their  blessed  abode,  my  grateful  heart  seema  to 
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liear  them  say,  'This  ii  the  creatara  with 
whom  we  ahall  rejoice  with  thee  through  all 
eternity  T 

Yet  sach  was  my  inoonaittency,  that  charmed 

^  as  I  was,  that  ao  young  and  lovely  a  woman 
could  be  00  cheaply  pleased,  and  delighted  with 
that  simplicity  of  taste  which  made  her  resem- 
ble my  favourite  heroine  of  Milton  in  her  amuse, 
ments  as  well  as  in  her  domestic  pursuits ;  still 
I  longed  to  know  what  those  Christmas  diver- 
sions, so  slightly  hinted  at,  could  be ;  diversions 
which  could  reconcile  these  girls  to  their  ab- 
■ence  not  only  from  their  green-house,  but  from 
London.  I  could  hardly  fear  indeed  to  find  at 
Stanley  Grove  what  the  newspapers  pertly  call 
Private  TkeatrieaU,  Still  I  suspected  it  might 
be  some  gay  dissipation,  not  quite  suited  to  their 
general  character,  nor  congenial  to  their  amuse- 
ments. My  mother*s  favourite  rule  of  anuitt- 
eney  strongly  forced  itself  on  my  mind,  though 
I  tried  to  repel  the  suggestion  as  unjust  and  un. 
generous. 

Of  what  meannesses  will  not  love  be  guilty  ! 
It  drove  me  to  have  recourse  to  my  friend  Mrs. 
Ciomfit  to  dissipate  my  doubts. — From  her  I 
learned  that  that  cold  and  comfortless  season 
was  mitigated  at  Stanley  Grove  by  several  feasts 
ibr  the  poor  of  different  classes  and  ages.  *  Then, 
Sir,*  continued  she,  *■  if  you  could  see  the  blazing 
fires,  and  the  abundant  provisions !  the  roaAtin^, 
and  the  boiling,  and  the  Iiaking.  The  house  is 
all  alive  I  On  Uioee  days  the  drawers  and  shelves 
of  Miss  Lncilla^s  store-room  are  completely 
emptied.    *Tis  the  most  delightful  bustle,  Sir, 

'  to  see  our  young  ladies  tyin^  on  the  good  wo- 
men*s  warm  doi^,  fitting  their  caps  and  aprons, 
and  sending  home  blankets  to  the  infirm  who 
cannot  come  themselves. — ^The  very  little  ones 
kneeling  down  on  the  ground  to  try  on  the  poor 
girPs  shoes ;  even  little  Miss  Celia ;  and  she  is 
so  tender  to  fit  them  exactly,  and  not  hurt  them ! 
Last  fbast-day,  not  finding  a  pair  small  enoagh 
ibr  a  poor  little  girl,  she  privately  sUpt  off  her 

'  own  and  put  on  the  child.  It  was  some  time 
before  it  was  discovered  that  she  herself  was 
without  shoes.  We  are  all  alive.  Sir.  Parlour, 
and  hall,  and  kitchen,  all  is  in  motion !  •Books, 
and  business,  and  walks,  and  gardening,  all  is 
fiyrffotten  for  these  few  happy  days.* 

How  I  bated  myself  for  my  suspicion  ! — And 
how  I  loved  the  charming  creatures  who  could 
find  in  these  humble  but  exhilirating  duties,  an 
equivalent  for  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis  ' 
*  Surely,*  saidlio  myself,  *my  mother  would 
etJlihi$  consistency,  when  the  amusements  of  a 
religious  family  smack  of  the  same  flavour  with 
its  business  and  its  duties.*  My  heart  was 
more  than  easy ;  it  was  dilated,  while  I  con- 
gratulated myself  in  the  thought  that  there  were 
young  ladies  to  be  found  who  could  spend  a  win- 
ter not  only  unreptningly,  but  cheerfully  and 
delightedly  in  the  country. 

I  am  aware  that  were  I  to  repeat  my  conver- 
sations with  Lucille,  I  should  subject  myself  to 
ridicule,  by  recording  such  cold  and  spiritless 
discourse  on  my  own  part  But  I  had  not  yet 
declared  my  attachment  I  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  not  to  violkte  my  engagement  with  Mr. 
Stanley.  I  waa  not  addressing  declarations,  but 
itadying  the  character  of  her  on  whom  the  hap- 


piness of  my  life  was  to  depend.  I  had  resolved 
not  to  show  my  attachment  by  any  overt  act  I 
confined  the  expression  of  my  affection  to  that 
eeriee  of  emails  quiet  attetUiona,  which  an  accu- 
rate judge  of  the  human  heart  has  pronounced 
to  be  the  surest  avenue  to  a  delicate  mind.  I 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inexpressible  felicity 
to  obeerve  a  constant  union  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
a  general  consonancy  of  opinion  ^twccn  us. 
Every  sentiment  seemed  a  reciprocation  of  sym- 
pathy,  and  every  look,  of  intelligunoo.  This 
unstudied  corres(M)ndence  enchanted  me  the 
more,  as  I  had  always  considered  that  a  con- 
formity of  tastes  was  nearly  as  necessary  to  con- 
jugal happiness,  as  a  conformity  of  principles. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Onk  morning  I  took  a  ride  alone  to  breakfast 
at  Lady  Anton's,  Mr.  Stanley  having  expressed 
a  particular  desire  that  I  should  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  her  son.  *  Sir  George  is  not 
quite  twenty,*  said  he,  *  and  your  being  a  few 
years  older,  will  make  him  consider  your  friend- 
ship  as  an  honour  to  him  :  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
an  advantage.* 

In  her  own  little  family  circle,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  Lady  Aston  appear  to  more  ad-' 
vantage  than  I  had  yet  done.  Her  understand- 
ing  is  good,  and  her  affections  are  strong.  She 
hi^  received  a  too  favourable  prepossession  of 
my  character  from  Mr.  Stanley,  and  treated  me 
with  as  much  openness  as  if  I  had  been  his  son. 

The  gentle  girls,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
their  brother,  seemed  to  derive  both  luippiness 
and  importance  from  hia  presence ;  while  the 
amiable  young  Baronet  himself  won  my  affec- 
tion by  his  engaging  manners,  and  my  e^Mm 
by  his  good  sense,  and  his  considerable  ac^Be- 
mcnts  in  every  thing  which  becomes  a  gentle- 
man. 

This  visit  exemplified  a  remark  I  had  some- 
times  made,  that  shy  characters,  who  from  na- 
tural timidity  are  reserved  in  general  society, 
open  themselves  with  peculiar  warmth  and 
frankness  to  a  few  select  friends,  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  whom  they  think  kindly.  A  distant 
manner  is  not  always,  as  is  suspected,  the  result 
of  a  cold  heart,  or  a  dull  head ;  nor  is  gaiety  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  feeling.  High  animal 
spirits,  though  they  oflen  evaporate  in  mere  talk, 
yet  by  their  warmth  and  quickness  of  motion, 
obtain  the  credit  of  strong  sensibility ;  a  sensi- 
bility however,  of  which  the  heart  is  not  always 
the  fi>untain. ,  While  in  the  timid,  that  silence, 
which  is  construed  into  pride,  indifference,  or 
want  of  capacity,  is  ofVen  the  effect  of  keen  feel- 
ings.  Friendship  is  the  genial  climate  in  which 
such  hearts  disclose  themiiolves ;  tliey  flourish 
in  the  shade,  and  kindness  alono  makes  thom 
expand.  A  keen  discerner  will  oflen  detect,  in 
such  characters,  qualities  which  are  nut  always 
connected  with 

The  rattling  long  no 
Of  sausy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

When  people  who  have  seen  little  of  each 
other  are  thrown  together,  nothing  brings  on 
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fiwe  oommnaicatioa  ao  quickly  or  ao  piewantly, 
as  their  being  both  intimate  with  a  third  person, 
for  whom  all  parties  entertain  one  common  sen- 
timent Mr.  Stanley  seemed  always  a  point  of 
union  between  his  neighbours  and  me. 

AAer  ▼arions  topics  had  been  discussed,  Lady 
Aston  remarked,  that  she  could  now  trace  the 
goodness  of  Providence  in  having  ao  ordered 
events,  as  to  make  those  things  which  she  had 
so  much  dreaded  at  the  time,  work  out  advan. 
tages  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ob- 
tamed  for  her. 

*  I  had  a  singular  aversion,*  added  she,  *  to  the 
thoughts  of  removing  to  this  place,  and  quitting 
Sir  George's  estate  in  Warwickshire,  where  I 
had  spent  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  When 
I  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,*  (here  a  tear 
quietly  strayed  down  her  cheek,) '  I  resolved  ne- 
ver to  remove  from,  the  place  where  ho  died.  I 
had  folly  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
do  all  I  could  to  cherish  grief  I  obliged  my- 
self^ as  a  law,  to  spend  whole  hours  every  day  m 
walking  round  the  place  where  he  was  buried.— 
These  melancholy  visits,  the  intervals  of  which 
were  filled  with  tears,  prayers,  and  reading  a 
few  good  but  not  well  chosen  books,  made  up 
the  whole  round  of  my  sad  existence.  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  that  I  had  any  duties  to  per- 
form,  that  I  had  any  mercies  left.  Almost  all 
the  eflfoct  which  the  sight  of  my  children  pro- 
duced in  me  was,  by  their  resemblance  to  their 
father,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  lost 

I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  how  much  more 
truly  I  should  have  honoured  his  memory,  by 
training  his  lively  representatives,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  he,  had  he  been  living,  would  have 
approved.  '  My  dear  George,*  said  she,  smiling 
at  her  son,  through  her  tears,  *  was  glad  to  get 
away  to  school,  and  my  poor  girls,  when  they 
losM^e  company  of  their  brother,  lost  all  the 
littftcheerfblness  which  my  recluse  habits  had 
left  them.  We  sunk  into  total  inaction,  and  our 
lives  became  as  comfortless  as  they  were  unpro- 
fitable.* 

*  My  dear  Madam,*  said  Sir  Gieoree,  in  the 
most  afibctionate  tone  and  manner,  *  I  can  only 
forgive  myself  from  the  consideration  of  my  be- 
ing  then  too  young  and  thoughtless  to  know  the 
value  of  the  mother,  whose  sorrows  ought  to 
have  endeared  my  home  to  me,  instead  of  driving 
me  from  it* 

'They  are  my  faults,  my  dear  George,  and 
not  yours  that  I  am  relating.  Few  mothers 
would  have  acted  like  me ;  few  sons  differently 
from  you.  Yogr  affectionate  heart  deserved  a 
warmer  return  than  my  broken  spirits  were  ca- 
pable of  making  you.  But  I  was  telling  you, 
Sir,*  said  she,  again  addressing  herself  to  me, 

*  that  the  event  of  my  coming  to  this  place,  not 
only  became  the  source  of  my  present  peace,  and 
of  the  comfiirt  of  my  children,  but  that  its  result 
emUkles  me  to  look  forward  with  a  cheerful  hope 
to  that  state  where  there  is  neither  ein,  sorrow, 
nor  separation.  The  thoughts  of  death,  which 
used  to  render  me  useless,  now  make  me  only 
•erioas.  The  reflection  that  *  the  night  cometh,* 
which  need  to  extinguish  my  activity,  pow  kin- 
dies  it 

*  Forgive  me.  Sir,*  added  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 

*  these  are  not  such  tears  as  I  then  shed.   These 


are  tears  of  gratitade,  I  had  almost  said  of  joy. 
In  the  family  at  the  Grove,  Providence  had  been 
providing  for  me  friends,  fbr  whom,  I  doubt  not, 
I  shall  bless  him  in  eternity. 

*  I  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  religion.  I  had  always  felt  the  insufficiency 
of  the  world  to  bestow  happiness ;  but  I  had  ne- 
ver before  beheld  religion  in  such  a  form.  I  had 
never  been  furnished  with  a  proper  substitute 
fi)r  the  worldly  pleasures  which  I  yet  despised, 
I  did  right  in  giving  up  diversions,  but  I  did 
wrong  in  giving  up  employment,  and  in  neglect- 
ing duties.  I  knew  something  of  religion  as  a 
principle  of  fear,  but  I  had  no  conception  of  it 
as  a  motive  to  the  love  of  Grod,  and  as  the  spring 
of  active  duty ;  nor  did  I  consider  it  as  a  source 
of  inward  peace.  Books  had  not  been  of  any 
great  service  to  me,  for  I  had  no  one  to  guide 
me  in  the  choice,  or  to  assist  me  in  the  peruaaL 
I  went  to  my  daily  task  of  devotion  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  returned  from  it  with  no  other  sense 
of  comfort  but  that  I  had  not  omitted  it 

'  My  former  friends  and  acquaintances  had 
been  decent  and  regular ;  but  they  had  adopted 
religion  as  a  form,  and  not  as  a  principle.  It 
was  compliance  and  not  conviction.  It  was  ooo- 
fbrmity  to  custom,  and  not  the  persuasion  of  the 
heart  Judge  then  how  I  must  have  been  aflbet- 
ed,  in  a  state  when  sorrow  and  disappointment 
had  made  my  mind  peculiarly  impressible,  with 
the  conversation  and  example  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  !  I  saw  in  them  that  religion  was  not 
a  formal  profession,  but  a  powerful  principle.  It 
ran  through  their  whole  life  and  character.  All 
the  Christian  graces  were  brought  into  actiion  in 
a  way,  with  a  uniformity  and  a  beauty,  which 
nothing  bat  Christian  motives  could  have  e& 
fected. 

*  The  change  which  took  place  in  my  own 
mind,  however,  was  progressive.  The  strict 
consonance  which  I  obeer^  between  their  sen- 
timents and  actions,  and  those  of  Dr.  Barlow  and 
Mr.  Jackson  strengthened  and  confirmed  mine. 
This  similarity  in  all  points,  was  a  fresh  coiu 
firmation  that  they  were  all  right  The  light 
of  religion  gradually  grew  stronger,  and  the  way 
more  smooth.  It  was  literallv  a  '  lamp  to  my 
feet,*  fbr  I  walked  more  safely  as  I  saw  more 
clearly.  My  difficulties  insensibly  lessened,  and 
my  doubts  disappeared.  I  still  indeed  continue 
hourly  to  feel  much  cause  to  be  humbled,  bat 
none  to  be  unhappy.* 

When  Lady  Aston  had  done  speaking.  Sir 
Greorge  said,  *  I  owe  a  thousand  obligations  to 
my  mother,  but  not  one  so  great  as  her  iutroduc 
tion  of  me  to  Mr.  Stanley.  He  has  given  a  bent 
and  bias  to  my  sentiments,  habits  and  pursuits, 
to  which  I  trustevery  day  will  add  fresh  strength. 
I  look  up  to  him  SB  my  model :  happy  if  I  may, 
in  any  degree,  be  able  to  form  myself  by  it ! 
Till  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  you,  Sir,  I 
preferred  the  company  of  Dr.  Barlow  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  to  that  of  any  young  man  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted.* 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which  Sr 
George,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  bore  a  con- 
siderabio  part ;  Miss  Aston  took  courage  to  ask 
me  if  I  would  accompany  them  all  into  the  gar. 
den,  as  she  wished  me  to  carry  home  intelli- 
genee  to  Miss  Stanley,  of  the  n>arishing  state 
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of  iome  American  plants,  which  had  been  raised 
nnder  her  direction.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  had 
for  some  time  been  trying  to  brinpr  Lncilla  on 
the  tapis,  bnt  had  not  round  a  plausible  pretence, 
I  now  inquired  if  Miss  Stanley  directed  their 
gardening  pursuits.  *  She  directs  all  our  pur- 
suits,' said  the  two  bashful,  blushing  girls,  who 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  spoke  both 
at  once ;  the  subject  kindling  an  energy  in  their 
affectionate  hearts,  which  CTen  their  timidity 
eould  not  rein  in. 

*  I  thought  Clara,'  said  Sir  George,  *  that  Miss 
Phcsbe  Stanley  too  had  assisted  in  laying  out 
the  flower  garden.  Surely  she  is  not  faihind 
her  sister  in  any  thing  that  is  kind,  or  any  thing 
that  is  elegant'  His  complexion  heightened  as 
he  spoke,  and  he  expressed  himself  with  an 
emphasis,  which  I  had  not  before  obserTcd  in 
his  manner  of  speaking.  I  stole  a  glance  at 
Lady  Aston,  whose  meek  eye  glistened  with 
pleasure,  at  the  earnestness  with  ^hich  her  son 
spoke  of  the  lovely  Phcebe.  My  rapid  imagine- 
tion  instantly  shot  forward  to  an  event,  which 
tome  years  hence  will  probably  unite  two  fa- 
milies so  worthy  of  each  other.  Lady  Aston, 
who  already  honours  me  with  her  confidence, 
afterwards  confirmed  my  suspicions  on  a  sub- 
ject, about  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  youth 
of  both  parties  made  her  backward  to  express 
the  secret  hope  she  fondly  entertained. 

In  our  walk  round  the  ^rdens,  the  Miss  As- 
tons  continued  to  vie  with  each  other,  who 
should  be  warmest  in  the  praise  of  our  young 
friends  at  the  Grove.    To  Miss  Stanley  they 

fratefblly  declared,  they  owed  any  little  taste, 
nowledge,  or  love  of  goodness  which  they 
themselves  mieht  possess. 

It  was  delightful  to  observe  these  quiet  girls 
warmed  and  excited  by  a  subject  so  interesting. 
I  was  charmed  to  see  them  so  far  from  feel- 
ing  any  shadow  of  envy  at  the  avowed  supe- 
riority of  their  ;^oung  friends,  and  so  unani- 
mously eloquent  in  the  praise  of  merit  so  eclip- 
sing. 

After  having  admired  the  plants  of  which  I 
promised  to  make  a  favourable  report,  I  was 
charged  with  a  large  and  beautiful  bouquet  for 
the  young  ladies  at  the  Grove.  They  then  drew 
me  to  the  prettiest  spot  in  the  grounds.  While 
I  was  admiring  it,  Miss  Clara,  with  a  blush, 
and  some  hesitation,  begged  leave  to  ask  my 
advice  about  a  little  rustic  building,  which  she 
and  her  sisters  were  just  going  to  raise  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Miss  Stanleys.  It  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  them,  and  called  the  Temple  of  Friend- 
ship. *  My  brother,'  said  she,  *  is  kindly  assist- 
ing us.  The  materials  are  all  prepared,  and  we 
have  now  only  to  fix  them  up.' 

She  then  put  into  my  hands  a  little  plan.  I 
highly  approved  it;  ventuiing,  however,  to  sug- 

r»t  some  trifling  alterations,  which  I  told  them 
did  in  order  to  implicate  myself  a  little  in  the 
pleasant  project  How  proud  was  I  when  Clara 
added, '  that  Miss  Stanley  had  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  my  general  taste  I' — ^They  all  begged 
me  to  look  in  on  them  in  my  rides,  and  assist 
them  with  my  farther  counsel;  adding  that, 
above  all  things,  I  must  keep  it  a  secret  at  the 
Grove. 
Lady  Aston  said,  *  that  she  expected  our  whole 
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,  party  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  Bome  day  next  week.* 
Her  daughters  entreated  that  it  might  be  post- 
poned  till  the  latter  end,  bv  which  time  they 
doubted  not  their  little  edinoe  would  be  com- 
pleted. Sir  George  then  told  me,  that  his  sis- 
ters had  requested  him  to  famish  an  inscription, 
or  to  endeavour  to  procure  one  from  me.  He 
added  his  wishes  to  theirs  that  I  would  comply. 
They  all  joined  so  earnestly  in  the  entreaty  that 
I  could^not  withstand  them,  *  albeit  unused  to 
the  rhyming  mood.' 

After  some  deliberation,  Friday  in  the  next 
week  was  fixed  upon  for  the  party  at  the  Grove 
to  dine  at  Aston-Hall,  and  I  was  to  carry  the 
invitation.  I  took  a  respectful  leave  of  the  ex- 
cellent Lady  of  the  mansion,  and  an  afiection- 
ate  one  of  the  young  people ;  with  whom  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  this  quiet  morning  had 
contributed  to  advance  my  friendly  acquaint- 
ance, more  than  could  have  been  donelby  many 
ceremonious  meetings. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Grove,  which  was 
but  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  spoke  with 
sincere  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  passed  the  morning.  It  was  beautiful  to 
observe  the  honest  delii^ht,  the  ingenuous  kind- 
ness, with  which  Lucilla  heard  me  commend 
the  Miss  Astons.  No  little  disparaging  hint  on 
the  one  hand,  gently  to  let  down  her  friends,  nor 
on  the  other,  no  such  exaggerated  praise  as  I 
have  sometimes  seen  employed  as  a  screen  for 
envy,  or  as  a  trap  to  make  the  hearer  lower 
what  the  speaker  had  too  highly  raised. 

I  dropped  in  at  Aston-HaU  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  as  well  to  notice  the 
progress  of  the  work,  as  to  carry  my  inscription, 
in  which  as  Lucilla  was  both  my  subject  and 
my  muse,  1  succeeded  rather  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

On  the  Friday,  according  to  appoin^npnt, 
our  whole  parU  went  to  dine  in  the  HalV  In 
our  way,  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him,  that  Lady  Aston  was  now  so  con- 
vinced of  the  duty  of  making  home  agreeable 
to  her  son,  as  delightedly  to  receive  such  of  her 
friends  as  were  warmly  disposed  to  become  his. 

Sir  George,  who  is  extremely  well-bred,  did 
the  honours  admirably  for  so  young  a  man,  to 
the  great  relief  of  his  excellent  mother,  whom 
long  retirement  had  rendered  habitually  timid 
in  a  party,  of  which  some  were  almost  stran- 
gers. 

The  Miss  Astons  had  some  difficulty  to  re- 
strain their  young  guests  from  running  directly 
to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  American  plants ; 
but  as  they  grew  near  the  mysterious  spot,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  approach  it  before  the  allot- 
ted time. 

After  dinner,  when  the  whole  party  were 
walking  in  the  garden.  Lady-  Aston,  was  de- 
sired by  her  daughters  to  conduct  her  company 
to  a  winding  grass  walk,  near  the  little  build- 
ing,  but  from  whence  it  was  not  visible.  While 
they  were  all  waiting  at  the  appointed  place, 
the  two  elder  Miss  Astons  gravely  took  a  hand 
of  Lucilla,  Sir  George  and  I  each  presented  a 
hand  to  Fhcsbe,  and  in  profound  silence,  and 
great  ceremony,  we  led  them  up  the  turf  stops 
I  into  this  simple,  but  really  pretty  temple.  The 
I  initials  of  Lucilla  and  Phcebe  were  carved  in 
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cypbenomr  a  little  nutio  window,  under  whicl^ 
waa  written, 

Sacred  to  Friendahip. 

In  two  niches  prepared  for  the  purpose,  we  seve- 
rally seated  the  two  astonished  nymphs,  who 
aeemed  absolutely  enchanted.  Above  was  the 
inscription  in  large  Roman  letters. 

The  Astons  looked  so  much  alive,  that  they 
mif^ht  have  been  mistaken  for  Stanleys,*  who  in 
their  turn,  were  so  afibcted  with  this  tender 
mark  of  friendship,  that  they  looked  as  tearful 
as  though  they  had  been  Astons.  Afler  reading 
the  inscription,  *  my  dear  Clara,'  said  Lucilla  to 
Miss  Aston,  *  where  could  you  get  these  beautiful 
verses  T  Though  the  praise  they  convey,  is  too 
flattering  to  l^-jost,  it  is  too.  delicate  not  to 
please.  The  lines  are  at  once  tender  and  ele- 
gant.' *  We  got  them,*  said  Miss  Aston,  with 
a  sweet  vivacity,  *  where  we  get  everj  thing 
that  is  good,  from  Stanley  Grove,*  bowmg  mo- 
destly to  me. 

How  was  I  elated ;  and  how,  did  Lucilla  blush ! 
Imt  though  she  now  tried  to  qualify  her  flattery, 
•he  could  not  recal  it.  And  I  WBuld  not  allow 
myself  to  be  robbed  of  the  pure  delight  it  had 
given  me.  All  the  company  seemed  to  enjoy  her 
confusion  and  my  pleswre. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  as  we  crossed  the 
park,  we  had  seen  enter  the  house,  through  a 
iMick  avenue,  a  procession  of  little  girls  neatly 
dressed  in  a  uniform.  In  a  whisper,  I  asked 
Lad^  Aston  what  it  meant,  *  you  are  to  know,* 
replied  her  ladyship,  *  that  my  daughters  adopt 
all  Miss  Stanley's  plans,  and  among  the  rest,  that 
of  associating  with  all  their  own  indulgences 
eome  little  act  of  charity,  that  while  they  are 
receiving  pleuure,  they  may  also  be  conferring 
it  ^  The  opening  of  the  Temple  of  Friendship, 
is  lUcely  to  afford  too  much  gratification  to  be 
paAd  over  without  some  such  association.  So 
my  ^irls  give  to  day  a  little  feast,  with  prizes  of 
merit,  to  their  village  school,  and  to  a  few  other 
deserving  young  persons.* 

When  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  temple, 
Phcebe  suddenly  cried  out,  clasping  her  hands 
in  an  ecstacy,  *  Only  look  Lucilla !  There  is  no 
end  to  the  enchantment  It  is  all-  fairy  land.' 
On  casting  our  eyes  as  she  directed,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  with  observing  a  large  kind 
or  temporary  shed  or  booth  at  some  distance  from 
us.  It  was  picturesquely  fixed  near  an  old 
spreading  oak,  and  was  ingeniously  composed 
of  branches  of  trees,  fresh  and  green.  Under 
the  oak  stood  ranged  the  village  maids.  We 
walked  to  the  spot.  The  inside  of  the  booth  was 
hung^  round  with  caps,  aprons,  bonnete,  hand- 
kerchiefk,  and  other  coarse,  but  neat  articles  of 
female  dress.  On  a  rustic  table  was  laid  a 
number  of  Bibleq,  and  specimens  of  several  kinds 
of  coarse  works,  and  little  manufactures.  The 
various  performances  were  examined  by  the 
company;  some  presenU  were  given  to  alL 
But  additional  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  young 
Patronesses,  to  the  best  specimens  of  different 
work ;  to  the  best  spinners,  the  best  knitters,  the 
best  manufacturers  of  split  straw,  and  the  best 
performers  in  plain  work,  I  think  they  called  it 
Three  grown  up  young  women,  neatly  dress- 
ad,  and  of  modest  manner,,  stood  behind.    It 


appeared  that  one  of  them  had  taken  ■ucfa  good 
care  of  her  young  sisters  and  brothers,  smoe 
their  mother's  death,  and  had  so  prudently, 
managed  their  father*s  house,  that  it  had  saved 
him  from  an  imprudent  second  choice.  Another 
had  postponed  for  many  months  a  marriage,  in 
which  her  heart  was  engaged,  because  she  had 
a  paralvtic  grandmother  whom  she  attended 
ilay  and  night,  and  whom  nothing,  not  even  love 
itself,  could  tempt  her  to  desert.  Death  had 
now  released  the  aged  sufferer,  the  wedding 
was  to  toke  place  next  Sunday.  The  third  had 
for  above  a  year  worked  two  hours  every  day, 
over  and  above  her  set  time,  and  applied  the 
gains  to  clothe  the  orphan  child  of  a  deceased 
friend.  She  also  was  to  accompany  her  lover 
to  the  altar  on  Sunday,  but  had  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  her  marrying  him,  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  her  supernumerary  hours 
work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  orphan.  All 
thre^  had'  bean  exemplary  in  their  attendance 
at  church,  as  well  as  in  their  general  conduct 
The  fair  Patronesses  presented  each  with  a 
handsome  Bible,  and  with  a  complete,  plain,  but 
very  neat  suit  of  appareL 

While  these  gifls  were  distributing,  I  whis- 
pered Sir  John  that  one  such  ticket  as  we  were 
desired  to  teke  for  Squallini's  benefit,  would 
furnish  the  cottages  of  these  poor  girls.  '  And 
it  sAaU,'  replied  he  with  emphasis.  *  How  little 
a  way  will  that  sum  go  in  superfluities,  which 
will  make  two  honest  couple  happy !  How  costly 
is  vanity,  hoi^  cheap  is  charity  I' 

*  Can  these  happy,  useful  young  creaturra  be 
my  little, . inactive,  insipid  Astons,  Charles?* 
whispered  Mr.  Stenley,  as  wo  walked  away  to 
leave  the  girls  to  sit  down  to  their  plentiful  sup* 
per,  which  was  spread  on  a  long  table  under  the 
oak,  without  the  green  booth.  This  group  of 
figures  made  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
scenery,  when  we'  got  back  to  the  Temple,  and 
oflen  attracted  our  attention  while  we  were  en- 
gaged in  conversation. 


CHAP.  XXXV 

Tbb  company  were  not  soon  weary  of  ad- 
miring the  rustic  building,  which  seemed  railed 
as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand,  so 
rapidly  had  it  sprung  up.  They  were  delighted 
to  find  that  their  pleasure  was  to  be  prolonged 
by  drinking  tea  in  the  temj^le. 

While  we  were  at  tea  Mr.  Stanley,  address- 
ing himself  to  me,  said,  *  I  have  always  forgotten 
to  ask  you,  Charles,  if  your  high  expectations  of 
pleasure  from  the  society  in  London  had  been 
quite  answered  ?' 

'  I  was  enterteined,  and  I  was  disappointed,* 
replied  I.  *  I  always  found  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment  not  heightened  but  effaced  by  the  suc- 
ceeding moment  The  ever  restless,  rolling  tide 
of  new  intelligence  at  once  gratified  and  excited 
the  passion  of  novelty,  which  I  found  to  be  2e 
grand  poisoon  qui  mange  lea  petita.  This  suc- 
cessive abundance  of  fresh  supply  gives  an 
ephemeral  importance  to  every  thing,  and  a 
lasting  importance  to  nothing.  We  skimmed 
every  topic,  but  dived  into  none.  Much  de- 
sultory talk,  but  little  discossion.    The  oomb». 
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tants  tkinnxBhed  like  men  whoee  anna  were  kept 
bright  bj  conBtaot  uae ;  who  were  accostoroed 
to  a  flying;  fight,  bat  who  avoided  the  iatigue 
of  coming  to  close  quarters.  What  was  old, 
however  raomentoaa,  waa  rejected  aa  doll,  what 
was  new,  however  insignificant,  was  thought 
interesting.  Events  of  the  paat  week  were 
placed  with  those  beyond  the  flood ;  and  the  very 
existence  of  occurrences  which  continue  to  be 
matter  of  deep  intereat  with  us  in  the  country, 
seemed  there  totally  forgotten. 

*  I  fiiund,  too,  that  the  inhabitanta  of  the  me- 
tropolia  had  a  atandard  of  merit  of  their  own ; 
that  knowledge  of  the  town  waa  concluded  to  be 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  that  local  habits, 
reigning  phrases,  temporary  fashioni^  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  surface  of  manners,  was 
supposed  to  be  knowledge  of  mankind.  Of 
course,  he  who  was  ignorant  of  the  topics  of  the 
hour,  and  the  anecdotes  of  a  few  modish  leaders, 
was  ignorant  of  human  nature.*  « 

Sir  John  observed,  that  I  waa  rather  too 
young  to  be  a  praiser  of  pott  ft'mea,  yet  be  allow- 
ed that  the  standard  of  oonveraation  was  not  so 
high  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  my  father,  by 
whose  reports  my  youthful  ardour  had  been  in- 
flamed. He  did  not  indeed  suppose  that  men 
were  leaa  intellectual  now,  but  they  certainly 
were  lefa  colloquially  intellectual.  *  For  this,* 
added  he,  ^varioua  reasons  may  be  assigned^ 
In  London  man  is  every  day  becoming  less  of 
a  social,  and  more  of  a  gregarious  animal. 
Crowds  are  as  little  favoun^le  to  conversation 
aa  to  reflection.  He  finds,  therefore,  that  he  may 
figure  in  the  mass  with  less  expense  of  mind : 
and  as  to  women  they  figure  at  no  expense  at 
all.  They  find  that  by  mixing  with  myriads, 
thev  may  carry  on  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
without  being  obliged  to  bring  a  single  idea  to 
enrich  the  common  stock.* 

*  I  do  not  wonder,*  said  I,  *  that  the  dull  and 
uninformed  love  to  shelter  their  insignificance 
in  a  crowd.  In  mingling  with  the  multitude, 
their  deficiencies  elude  detection.  The  vapid 
and*the  ignorant  ace  like  a  bad  play  ;  they  owe 
the  little  figure  they  make  to  the  dress,  the 
scenery,  the  music,  and  the  company.  The 
noise  and  the  glare  take  off  all  attention  from 
the  defects  of  the  work.  The  spectator  ia  amus- 
ed,  and  he  doea  not  inquire  whether  it  is  with 
the  piece  or  the  accompaniments.  The  end  is 
attained,  and  he  is  little  solicitous  about  the 
means.  But  an  intellectual  woman,  like  a  well 
written  drama,  will  please  at  home  without  all 
these  aids  and  adjuncts,  nay  the  beauties  of  the 
superior  piece,  and  of  the  superior  woman,  will 
rise  on  a  more  intimate  survey.  But  you  were 
going,  Sir  John,  to  assign  other  causes  for  the 
decline  and  fall  of  conversation.* 

*  One  very  affbcting  reason,*  replied  he,  *  is 
that  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs  fills  all 
men*s  minds  witii  one  momentous  object  As 
every  Englishman  is  a  patriot,  every  patriot  is 
a  politician.  It  is  natural  that  that  subject 
should  fill  every  mouth,  which  occupies  every 
heart,  and  that  little  room  should  be  left  for  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

*  I  should  accept  this,*  said  I,  *  aa  a  satisfac- 
tory yindication,  had  I  heard  that  the  same  ab.. 
aorbisg  caoae  had  thinned  the  public  places,  or 


diminished  the  attraction  of  the  prifata  leaorti 
of  dissipation.* 

'  There  is  a  third  reason,'  said  Sir  John,  *  po- 
lite literature  has  in  a  good  degree  given  way 
to  experimental  philosophy.  The  admirers  of 
science  assert,  that  the  last  was  an  age  of  wordv 
and  that  this  is  the  age  of  thinjpa.  A  more  sub- 
stantial kindof  knowfedge  has  partly  superseded 
these  elegant  studies,  which  have  caught  such 
hold  on  your  affections.* 

*  I  heartily  wish,*  replied  I,  *  that  the  new 
pursuits  may  be  found  to  make  men  wiser ;  they 
certainly  have  not  made  them  more  agreeable.* 

*  It  is  affirmed,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  the 
prevailing  philosophical  studies  have  a  religions 
use,  and  that  they  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the 
heart  to  the  great  Author  of  the  Universe.' 

*  I  have  but  nne  objection  to  that  assertion,* 
replied  Sir  John,  *  namely,  that  it  is  not  true. 
This  should  seem  indeed,  to  be  their  direct  ten- 
dency ;  yet  experiment,  which  you  know  is  the 
soul  of  philosophy,  has  proved  the  contrary.* 

He  then  adduced  some  instances  in  our  oonn- 
try,  which  I  forbear  to  name,  that  clearly  evinc- 
ed, that  this  was  not  their  necessary  conse- 
quence; adding,  however,  a  few  great  names 
on  the  more  honourable  side.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  Baillies,  the  Gondorsets,  the  D'Alamberts, 
and  the  Lalandes,  as  melanchol  v  proofs  of  the 
inefficacy  of  mere  science  to  make  Christians. 

*  Far  be  it  from  me,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  un- 
dervalue philosophical  pursuits.  The  modern 
discoveries  are  extremely  important,  especially 
in  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  common 
life ;  but  where  these  are  pursued  exclusively,  I 
cannot  help  preferring  the  atudy  of  the  great 
classic  authors,  those  exquisite  masters  of  lifb 
and  manners,  with  whose  spirited  conversation, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  waa  so  richly  im- 
pregnated.* 

*  I  confess,*  said  I,  *that  there  ma^  be  flore 
matter,  but  there  is  certainly  less  mud  in  the 
reigning  pursuits.  The  reputation  of  akill,  it 
is  true,  may  be  obtained  at  a  much  less  expense 
of  time  and  intellect  The  comparative  cbeap^ 
neaa  of  the  acquisition  holds  out  the  powerful 
temptation  of  more  credit  with  less  labour.  A 
sufficient  knowledge  of  botany  or  chemistry  to 
make  a  figure  in  company  is  eaaily  obtained^ 
while  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  histo- 
rians, poets,  and  orators  of  antiquity  requires 
much  time,  and  close  application.*  *  But,*  ex- 
claimed Sir  John,  *  can  the  fashionable  studies 
pretend  to  give  the  same  expansion  to  the  mind, 
the  same  elevation  to  the  sentiments,  the  same 
energy  to  the  feelings,  the  same  stretch  and 
compass  to  the  understanding,  the  same  correct- 
ness to  the  taste,  the  same  grace  and  spirit  to 
the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  man  7* 

*  For  my  own  part,*  replied  I,  *  so  far  from 
saying  with  Hamlet,  *  Man  delighta  not  me,  nor 
woman  neither,*  I  confess,  I  have  little  delight 
in  any  thing  else.  The  study  of  the  human 
mind,  is,  of  merely  human  studies,  my  chief 
pleasure.  As  a  roan,  man  is  the  creature  with 
whom  I  have  to  do,  and  the  varieties  in  his  cha- 
racter interest  me  more  than  all  the  poasible  va- 
rieties of  mosses,  and  shells,  and  fossils.  To 
view  this  compound  creature  in  the  complexity 
of  his  actions,  as  portrayed  by  the  hand  of  thoae 
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immortal  inasten,  Taeitoi  and  Platarbh;  to 
viow  him  in  the  atragfgle  of  hia  passiona,  ai  4ia- 
played  bj  Euripides  and  Shakspeare :  to  con- 
template htm  in  the  blaze  of  his  eloquence,  by 
the  two  rival  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is 
more  congenial  to  my  feelings,  than  the  ablest 
disquisition  of  which  matter  was  ever  the  sub- 
ject.* Sir  John,  who  is  a  passionate,  and  rather 
too  exclusive  an  admirer  of  classic  lore,  warmly 
declared  himself  of  my  opinion. 

*I  went  to  town,*  replied  I,  *with  a  mind 
eager  for  intellectual  pleasure.  My  memory 
was  not  quite  unfurnished  with  passages  which 
I  thought  likely  to  be  adverted  to,  and  which 
might  serve  to  embellish  conversation,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  pedantry.  But  though, 
most  of  the  men  I  conversed  with  were  my 
equals  in  education,  and  my  superiors  in  talent, 
there  aeemed  little  disposition  to  promote  such 
topics  as  might  bring  our  understanding  into 
play.  Whether  it  is  that  business,  active  life, 
and  public  debate,  absorb  the  mind,  and  make 
men  consider  society  rather  as  a  scene  to  rest 
than  to  exercise  it,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is 
that  they  brought  less  into  the  treasury  of  con- 
versation than  I  expected;  not  because  they 
were  poor,  but  proud,  or  idle,  and  reserved  their 
talents  and  ^pquisitions  for  higher  occasions. 
The  moat  opulent  possessors,  I  oflen  found  the 
most  penurious  oontributors.' 

*  Rien  de  irop^^  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  was  the 
favourite  maxim  of  an  author,*  whom  I  am  not 
apt  to  quote  for  rules  of  moral  conduct  Yet  its 
adoption  would  be  a  salutary  check  against  ex- 
cess in  all  our  pursuits.  If  polite  learning  is 
undervalued  by  the  mere  man  of  letters  :  If  it 
dignifies  retirement,  and  exalte  aociety,  it  ia  not 
the  great  business  of  life ;  it  ia  not  the  prime 
ibontain  of  moral  excellence.* 

*4iVeIl,  BO  much  for  man^''  aaid  Sir  John,  *but 
Charlea,  you  have  not  told  us  what  you  had  to 
Bay  of  toomen,  in  your  observations  on  society.* 

*  As  to  women,*  replied  I,  *  I  declare  that  I 
found  more  propensity  to  promote  subjects  of 
taate  and  elegant  speculation  among  some  of 
the  superior  class  of  females,  than  in  many  of 
my  own  sex.  The  more  prudent,  however,  are 
restrained  through  fear  of  the  illiberal  sarcasms 
of  men,  who  not  contented  to  suppress  their  own 
faculties,  ridicule  all  intellectual  exertion  in  wo- 
men,  though  evidently  arising  from  a  modest 
desire  of  improvement,  and  not  the  vanity  of 
hopeleaa  rivalry.* 

*  Charles  ia  alwaya  the  Paladin  of  the  reading 
ladiea,*  said  Sir  John.  *  I  do  not  deny  it,*  re- 
plied I,  *  if  they  bear  their  facultiea  meekly. 
But  I  confeaa  that  what  ia  aneeringly  called  a 
learned  lady  ia  to  me  far  preferable  to  a  scien- 
tific  one,  such  aa  I  encountered  one  evening, 
who  talked  of  the  fulcrum,  and  the  lever,  and 
the  atatera,  which  ahe  took  care  to  tell  ua  was 
the  Roman  steel-yard,  with  all  the  sang-froid  of 
philosophical  conceit* 

*  Scientific  men,*  said  Sir  John, '  are  in  gene- 
ral admirable  tor  their  simplicity,  but  in  a  tech- 
nical woman  I  have  seldom  found  a  grain  of 
taate  or  elegance.* 

'  I  own,*  replied  I,  *  I  should  greatly  prefer 
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a  fidr  companion,  who  ooiild  modecUy 
nate  between  the  beautiee  of  Virgil  and  Milton, 
to  one  who  was  alwaya  dabbling  in  chemiatry, 
and  who  came  to  dinner  with  dirty  hands  from 
the  labratory.  And  yet  I  admire  chemiatry  too ; 
I  am  now  only  apeaking  of  that  knowledge 
which  ia  deairable  in  a  female  companion ;  £r 
knowledge  I  muat  have.    But  arte,  which  are 
of  immense  value  in  manufactures,  won*t  make 
my  wife's  conversation  entertaining   to   me. 
Discoveries  which  may  greatly  improve  dyeing 
and  bleaching,  will  add  little  to  the  delights  of 
our  summer  evening*s  walk,  or  winter  fireside.' 
The  ladies,  Lucilla  especially,  smiled  at  my 
warmth.    I  fblt  that  there  was  approbation  in 
her  amile^  and  though  I  had  aaid  too  much  al- 
ready, it  encouraged  me  to  go  on.-—*  I  repeat 
that,  next  to  religion,  whatever  relatea  to  human 
mannera,  is  moat  attracting  to  human  creatures. 
To  turn  from  conversation  to  composition.  What 
is  it  that  excites  so  feeble  an  interest,  in  peros- 
ing  that  finely  written  poem  of  the  Abbe  de 
LilUf  *  Les  Jardina  P    It  is  because  his  garden 
has  no  cultivators,  no  inhabitants,  no  men  and 
women.    What  confers  that  powerful  charm  on 
the  descriptive  parts  of  Paradise  Lost  7    A  fiu- 
cination,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  paramomut  to 
the  lovely  and  magnificent  scenery  which  adorne 
it    Eden  itself,  with  all  itaezquiaite  landacape, 
would  excite  a  very  inferior  pleaanre  did  it  ex- 
hibit only  inanimate  beautiea.    *Ti8  the  propri- 
etors,  *tia  the  inhabitanta,  *tia  the  live  itcek  of 
Eden,  which  sieze  upon  the  affections,  and  twine 
about  the  heart    The  gardens,  even  of  Para- 
dise, would  bo  dull  without  the  gardeners.  *Tis 
mental   excellence,  'tis  moral  beauty,  which 
completes  the  charm.    Where  this  is  wanting, 
landscape  poetry,  thoogh  it  majr  be  read  wiUi 
pleasure,  yet  the  interest  it  raises  is  cold.  It  is  ad- 
mired, but  seldom  remembered,  praised,  hot  sel- 
dom quoted.    It  leaves  no  definite  idea  on  the 
mind.    If  general,  it  is  indistinct ;  if  minute, 
tedious.* 

*  It  must  be  conf^iisd,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that 
some  poets  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  finest  re- 
presentation of  nature  is  only  the  scene,  not  the 
object ;  the  canvass,  not  the  portrait  We  had 
indeed  some  time  ago,  so  much  of  this  gorgeous 
scene-painting,  so  much  splendid  poetical  bota- 
ny, so  many  amorous  flowers,  and  so  many  ve* 
getable  courtships;  so  many  wedded  plants; 
roots  transformed  to  nymphs,  and  dwelling  i^ 
emerald  palaces ;  that  some  how  or  other  truth, 
and  probability,  and  nature  and  man,  slipt  cot 
of  the  picture,  though  it  muat  be  allowed  that 
genius  held  the  pencil.* 

*  In  Mason*s  English  Garden,*  replied  I, '  Al- 
cander*s  precepts  would  have  been  no  personi- 
fication. The  introduction  of  character  dra^ 
matizes  what  else  would  have  been  frigidly  di- 
dactic. Thompson  enriched  his  landscape  with 
here  and  there  a  figure,  drawn  with  more  cor- 
rectnesa  than  warmth,  with  more  nature  than 
apirit,  but  exalts  it  every  where  by  moral  allu- 
sion and  religious  reference.  The  scenery  of 
Cowper  ia  perpetually  animated  with  aketches  of 
character,  enlivened  with  portraits  from  real  life, 
and  the  exhibition  of  human  manners  and  pas- 
sions. Hia  most  exquisite  descriptions  owe 
their  Tividness  to  moral  iUostratioiu— Lqralty, 
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liberty,  patriotiBm,  charity,  piety,  benevolence, 
every  generoos  feeling*,  every  glowing  senti- 
ment, every  ennobling  passion,  grows  oat  of  his 
descriptive  powers.  His  matter  always  barsts 
into  mind.  His  shrubbery,  his  forest,  his  flower 
garden,  all  produce 

Fruits  worthy  of  Paradise, 

and  lead  to  immortality.' 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  adverting  again  to  the  sub. 
ject  of  conversation,  it  was  an  amusement  to  him 
to  observe,  what  impression  the  first  introduction 
to  general  society  made  conversant  with  books, 
but  to  whom  the  world  was  in  «  manner  new. 

*  I  believe,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  an  overflowing 
commerce,  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  has  in. 
troduoed,  though  favourable  to  all  the  splendours 
of  art,  and  mechanic  ingenuity,  yet  have  lowered 
the  standard  of  taste,  and  debilitated  the  mental 
energies. — They  are  advantageous  to  luxury, 
but  Atal  to  intellect.  It  has  added  to  the  bril. 
liancy  of  the  drawing-room  itself,  but  deducted 
from  that  of  the  inhabitant  It  has  given  per. 
fbction  to  our  mirrors,  our  candelabras,  our  gild. 
ing,  our  inlaying  and  our  sculpture,  but  it  has 
communicated  a  torpor  to  the  imagination,  and 
enervated  our  intellectual  vigour.* 

*In  one  way,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiling,  Muzu. 
ry  has  been  favourable  to  literature. — ^om  the 
unparalleled  splendour  of  our  printing,  paper, 
engraving,  illuminating,  and  binding,  luxury 
has  caused  more  books  to  be  purchased,  while, 
from  the  growth  of  time-absorbing  dissipation, 
it  causes  fewer  to  be  read.  Even  where  books 
are  not  much  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  in- 
struction they  are  become  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  elegance.  But  I  believe  we  were 
much  more  familiar  with  our  native  poets  in 
their  former  plain  garb,  than  since  they  have 
beoa  attired  in  the  gorgeous  dress  whicB  now 
decorates  our  shelves. 

*  Poetry,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  'has  of  late 
too  much  degenerated  into  personal  satire,  persi- 
flage  and  caricature,  among  one  class  of  writers; 
while  among  another  it  has  exhibited  the  va- 
grancies of  genius,  without  the  inspiration;  the 
exuberance  of  fancy,  without  the  curb  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  eccentricities  of  invention,  with- 
out the  restrictions  of  taste.  The  image  has 
been  strained,  while  the  verse  has  been  slack- 
ened. We  have  had  pleonasm  without  fulness, 
and  &cility  without  force.  Redundancy  has 
been  mistaken  for  plenitude,  flimsiness  for  ease, 
and  distortion  for  energy.  An  over  desire  of 
being  natural,  has  made  the  poet  feeble,  and  the 
rage  for  being  simple  has  sometimes  made  him 
silly.  The  sensibility  is  sickly,  and  the  eleva- 
tion virtiginouB. 

*To  Cowper,'  said  Sir  Jolm,  *  master  of  melo- 
dy as  he  is,  the  mischief  is  partly  attributable. 
Such  an  original  must  naturally  have  a  herd  of 
imitators.  If  they  cannot  attain  to  his  excel, 
lenoes,  his  faults  are  always  attainable.  The 
resemblance  between  the  master  and  the  scholar 
is  found  chiefly  in  his  defects.  The  determined 
imitator  uf^  an  easy  writer  becomes  vapid,  of  a 
Bttblime  one,  absurd.  Cowper's  ease  appeared 
his  most  imitable  charm :  but  ease  aggravated 
is  insipidity.  His  occasional  negligences  his 
disciples  adcmCed  uniformly.    In  Cowper  there  | 
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might  sometimes  be  carelessness  in  the  verse, 
but  the  verse  itself  was  sustained  by  the  vigour 
of  the  sentiment  The  imitator  forgot  that  his 
strength  lay  in  the  thought ;  that  his  buoyant 
spirit  always  supported  itself,  that  the  figure 
though  amplified  was  never  distorted ;  the  imag^ 
though  bold  was  never  incongruous,  and  the  il- 
lustration though  new  was  never  false. 

*The  evil,  however,'  continued  Sir  ^  John, 
*  seems  to  be  correcting  itself.  .The  real  genius, 
which  exists  in  several  of  this  whimsical  school, 
I  trust,  will  at  length  lead  them  to  prune  their 
excrescences,  and  reform  their  youthful  eccen- 
tricities. Their  good  senser  will  teach  them  that 
the  surest  road  to  fame,  is  to  condescend  to  tread 
in  the  luminous  track  of  their  great  pregursors 
in  the  art  They  will  see  that  deviation  is  not 
always  improvement ;  that  whoever  wants  to  be 
better  than  natuce,  will  infallibly  be  worse ;  that 
truth  in  taste  is  as  obvious  as  in  morals,  and  as 
certain  as  in  mathematics.  In  other  quarters, 
both  the  classic  and  the  Gothic  music  are  emn- 
loosly  soaring,  and  I  hail  the  restoration  of  ge* 
nuine  poetry  and  pure  taste.* 

*  I  must  not,'  said  I,  *  loquacious  as  I  have  aL 
ready  been,  dismiss  the  subject  of  conversation, 
without  remarking  that  I  found  there  was  one 
topic,  which  seemed  as  uniformly  avoided  by 
common  consent,  as  if  it  had  been  banished  by 
the  interdict  of  absolute  authority;  and  that 
some  forfeiture,  or  at  least  dishonour  and  dis- 
grace, were  to  follow  it  on  conviction— -I  mean 
religion.' 

*  Surely,  Charles,'  said  Sir  John,  *  yon  Would 
not  convert  general  conversation  into  a  divini. 
ty  school,  and  friendly  societies  into  debating 
dubs.' 

*  Far  from  it,'  replied  I,  *  nor  do  I  desire  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  over  their  tea  and  coffee 
should  rehearse  their  articles  of  faith,  or  fill  the 
intervals  of  carving  and  eating  with  introducing 
dogmas,  or  discussing  controversies.  I  do  not 
wish  to  erect  the  social  tableii  which  was  meant 
for  innocent  relaxation,  into  an  arena  for  theolo- 
gical combatants.  I  only  wish,  as  people  live 
so  much  together,  that  if,  when  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  topics  which  arise  in  conversation,  an 
unlucky  wight  happens  to  start  a  serious  thought, 
I  could  see  a  cordial  recognition  of  its  impor- 
tance ;  I  wish  I  could  see  a  disposition  to  pur- 
sue it,  instead  of  a  chilling  silence  which  obliges 
him  to  draw  in,  as  if  he  had  dropt  something 
dangerous  to  the  state,  or  inimical  to  the  general 
cheerfulness,  or  derogatory  to  his  own  under- 
standing. I  only  desire,  that  as,  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  but  merely 
fVom  the  overflowing  fulness  of  a  mind  habitual- 
ly occupied  with  one  leading  concern,  we  easily 
perceive  that  one  of  the  company  is  a  lawyer, 
another  a  soldier,  a  third  a  physician ;  I  only 
wish,  that  we  Goti]4  oflener  discover  from  the 
same  plenitude,  so  hard  to  conceal  where  it  ex- 
ists, that  we  were  in  a  company  of  Christians.' 

'  We  i|iost  not  ex})ect  in  our  days,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  to  see  revive  that  animating  picture 
of  the  prevalence  of  religious  interpourse  given 
by  the  prophet  *Then  they  that  feared  the 
liord  spake  often  one  to  another.'  And  yet  ona 
cannot  but  regret  that,  in  select  society,  men 
well  informed  as  we  know,  well  principled  ae 
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we  hope,  having  one  oommon  portion  of  being 
lo  fill,  having  one  conimon  fiiith,  one 'common 
father,  one  common  journey  to  perform,  one 
common  termination  to  that  journey,  and  one 
common  object  in  view  beyond  it,  should,  when 
together,  be  so  unwilling  to  advert  occasionally 
to  these  great  points,  which  doubtless  oflen  oc- 
cupy them  in  secret;  that  they  should  on  the 
contrary  adopt  a  sort  of  inverted  hypocrisy,  and 
wish  to  appear  worse  than  they  really  are ;  that 
they  should  be  so  backward  to  give  or  to  ^n 
information,  to  lend  or  to  borrow  lights,  in  a 
matter  in  which  they  are  all  equally  interested ; 
which  cannot  be  the  case  in  any  other  possible 
•ubject*  ^ 

'  In  all  human  concerns,*  said  I,  •  we  find  that 
tboeo  dispositions,  tastes,  and  affections,  which 
are  brought  into  exercise,  flourish,  while  others 
are  smothered,  by  concealment  *  It  is  certain,' 
replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  knowledge  which  is 
never  brought  forward,  is  apt  to  decline.  Some 
feelings  requhre  to  be  excited,  in  order  to  know 
if  they  exist  In  short,  topice  of  every  kind, 
which  are  kept  totally  out  of  sight,  make  a  faint- 
er  impression  on  the  mind  than  such  as  are  occa. 
sionally  introduced.  Communication  is  a  great 
strengthener  of  any  principle.  Feelings,  as  well 
as  ideas,  are  of\en  elicited  by  collision.  Thoughts 
that  are  never  to  be  produced,  in  time  seldom 
present  themselves,  while  motoal  interchange 
almost  creates  as  well  as  cultivates  them.  And 
as  to  the  social  affections,  I  am  persuaded  that 
men  would  love  each  other  more  cordially ;  good 
will  and  kindness  would  be  inconceivably  pro- 
moted, were  they  in  the  habit  of  maintaining 
that  sort  of  intercourse,  which  would  keep  up  a 
mutual  regard  for  their  eternal  interests,  and 
lead  them  more  to  consider  each  other  as  candi- 
dates for  the  same  immortality  through  the  same 
common  hope.* 

Just  as  ho  had  ceased  to  speak,  we  heard  a 
warbling  of  female  voices,  which  came  softened 
to  OS  by  distance  and  the  undulation  of  the  air. 
The  little  band  under  the  oak  had  finished  their 
cheerful  repast,  and  arranged  themselves  in  the 
same  regular  procession  in  which  they  had  ar- 
rived. They  still  stood  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  temple,  and  in  their  artless  manner 
sung  Addison's  beautiful  version  of  the  twenty- 
third  psalm,  which  the  Miss  Astons  had  taught 
them  because  it  was  a  favourite  with  their 
mother. 

Here  the  setting  sun  reminded  us  to  retreat  to 
the  house.  Before  we  (quitted  the  tcmplo,however, 
Sir  George  Aston  ventured  modestly  to  intimate 
a  wish,  Uiat  if  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  spare 
our  lives,  the  same  party  should  engnfre  always 
to  celebrate  this  anniversary  in  the  Temple  of 
Friendship,  which  should  be  finished  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  rendered  less  unworthy  to  receive 
snch  guests.  The  ladies  smiled  assentingly. 
Phmbe  applauded  rapturously.  Sir  John  Bel- 
field  and  I  warmly  approved  the  proposal.  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  it  could  not  but  meet  with  his  cor- 
dial concurrence,  as  it  would  involve  the  as- 
suranee  of  an  annual  visit  from  his  valued 
firiends. 

As  we  walked  into  the  bouse.  Lady  Aston, 
who  held  by  my  arm,  in  answer  to  the  satisfac- 
tion I  ezpreased  at  the  day  I  had  passed,  said, 


*  We  owe  what  little  we  are  and  do  under  Pro- 
vidence to  Mr.  Stanley.'  You  will  admire  his 
discriminating  mind,  when  I  tell  yoo  that  he  re- 
commends these  little  exhibitions  for  my  daoffh- 
ters  far  more  than  to  his  own.  He  says,  that 
they,  being  naturally  cheerful  and  habitually 
active,  require  not  the  incentive  of  company  to 
encourage  them.  But  thai  for  m^  poor  timid 
inactive  girls,  the  support  and  animating  pre- 
sence of  a  few  chosen  fViends,  just  gives  them 
that  degree  of  life  and  spirit  which  serves  to 
warm  their  hearts,  and  keep  their  minds  in 
motion.* 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Miss  Spaekkb  came  to  spend  the  next  day, 
according  to  her  appointment  Mr.  Flam,  who 
called  accidentally  staid  to  dinner.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlton  had  been  previously  invited.  Afler 
dinner,  the  conversation  chanced  to  turn  upon 
domestic  economy, a  quality  which  Miss  Sparkes 
professed  to  hold  in  the  most  sovereign  oon- 
tempt 

After  some  remarks  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  in  favour 
of  the  household  virtoes,  Mr.  Carlton  said,  Mr. 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
the  Rambler,  have  each  given  as  a  lively  pictnre 
of  a  ▼ul^r,  ungentlewoman-like,  illiterate  house- 
wife.  The  notable  woman  of  the  one  suffocated 
her  guests  at  night  with  drying  herbs  in  their 
chamber,  and  tormented  them  all  day  with  plans 
of  economy,  and  lectures  on  management  The 
economist  of  the  other  ruined  her  husband  by 
her  parsimonious  extravagance,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  couple  contradictions;  by  her  tent- 
stitch  hangings,  for  which  she  had  no  walls,  and 
her  embroidery  for  wiiich  she  bad  no  ase.  The 
poor  man  pathetically  laments  her  detestaUe  o»- 
taloeue  of  made  wines,  Ti^ich  hurt  his  fortune 
by  Uieir  profusion,  and  his  health  by  not  being 
allowed  to  drink  them  till  they  were  soor.  Bola 
ladies  are  painted  as  domestic  tyrants,  whose 
husbands  had  no  peaoe,  and  whose  children  had 
no  education.* 

*  Those  coarse  housewives,*  said  Sir  Jahn« 
*  were  exhibited  as  warnings.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  pen  of  Richardson  to  exhibit  exampleM* 
This  author,  with  deeper  and  juster  views  of 
human  jiature,  a  truer  taste  for  the  proprieties 
of  female  character,  and  a  more  exact  intuition 
into  real  life,  than  an^  other  writer  of  fabulous 
narrative,  has  given,  m  his  heroines,  exempUfi. 
cations  of  elegantly  cultivated  minds,  combined 
with  the  Hober  virtues  of  domestic  economy.  In 
no  otlier  writer  of  fictitious  advenUuee  bias  the 
triumph  of  religion  and  reason  over  the  passionsa 
and  the  now  almost  exploded  doetrines  of  filial 
obedience,  and  the  household  virtues,  their  na- 
tural concomitants  been  so  successfully  blended. 
Whether  the  works  of  this  most  original,  but  by 
no  means  faultless  writer,  were  cause  or  efieet, 
I  know  not ;  whether  these  welMmagined  ex- 
amplea  induced  the  ladies  of  that  day  'to  study 
household  good  ;*  or  whether  the  then  existing 
ladies,  by  their  acknowledged  attention  to  femi- 
nine concerns,  fhmished  Richardson  with  living 
models.  I  cannot  determine.    Certain  it  is,  that 
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tin  novel  writen  of  the  tubsoquent  period,  iHtre 
m  general  been  ae  little  dispoeed  to  repretent 
theee  qualities  as  foranag  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  female  character,  as  the  contemporary 
young  ladieflT  themselves  have  been  to  supply 
them  with  patterns.  I  a  little  fear  that  the  pre- 
dominance of  this  sort  of  reading,  has  contri- 
buted its  full  share  to  bring  such  qualities  into 
eontempt* 

Miss  Spar  lies  characteristically  observed,  that 
*the  meanest  understanding  and  most  vulgar 
education,  were  competent  to  form  such  a  wife 
as  the  generality  of  men  preferred.  That  a  man 
of  talents,  dreading  a  rival,  always  took  care  to 
secure  himself  by  marrying  a  fool.' 

*  Always  except  the  present  company,  Ma> 
dam,  I  presume,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  laughing. 
'  But  pardon  me,  if  I  differ  fVom  you.  That 
man^  men  are  sensual  in  thfir  appetites,  and 
low  m  their  relish  of  intellectual  pleasures,  I 
eonfess.  That  many  others,  who  are  neither 
sensual,  nor  of  mean  attainments,  prefer  women 
whose  ignoranoe  will  favour  fheir  indolent  habits, 
and  whom  it  requires  no  exertion  of  mind  to 
entertain,  I  allow  alsa  But  permit  me  to  say, 
that  men  of  the  most  cultivated  minds,  men  who 
admire  talents  in  a  woman,  are  still  of  opinion, 
that  dometiie  talents  can  never  be  dispensed 
with :  and  I  totally  dissent  from  you  in  thinking 
that  these  qualities  infer  the  absence  of  higher 
attainments,  and  necessarily  imply*  a  sordid  or 
a  vulgar  mind. 

'  Any  ordinary  art,  after  it  is  once  discovered, 
may  be  practised  by  a  very  common  understand- 
ing. In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  kind 
arrangements  of  Providence  are  visible,  because, 
as  the  common  arts  employ  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, they  oonld  not  be  universally  carried  on  if 
they  were  not  of  easy  and  cheap  attainment 
Now  cookery  is  one  of  these  arts,  and  I  agree 
with  you.  Madam,  in  thinking,  that  a  mean  an- 
derstanding,  and  a  vulgar  education,  suffice  to 
make  a  good  oook.  But  a  cook  or  hoos^keeper ; 
and  a  lady  qualified  to  wield  a  considerable 
establishment,  are  two  very  different  characters. 
To  prepare  a  dinner,  and  to  conduct  a  great 
ftiaiiy,  requires  talents  of  a  very  different  size : 
and  one  reason  why  I  oould  never  choose  to 
marry  a  woman  ignorant  of  domestic  affiiirs, 
is,  that  she  who  wants,  or  she  who  despises 
this  knowledge,  must  possess  that  previous  bad 
judgment  which,  as  it  prevented  her  from  seeing 
this  part  of  her  duty,  would  be  likely  to  operate 
on  other  ooeasions. 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley,*  said  Mr. 
Carlton.  *  In  general  I  look  upon  the  contempt, 
or  the  fulfilment,  of  these  duties  as  pretty  cer- 
tain indications  of  the  turn  of  mind  from  which 
the  one  or  the  other  proceeds.  I  allow,  bow- 
ever,  that  with  this  knowledge  a  lady  may  un- 
happily have  overlooked  more  important  acqui- 
sitions ;  but  without  it  I  must  ever  consider  the 
female  character  as  defective  in  the  texture, 
however  it  may  be  embroidered  and  spangled  on 
the  sorfaoe.* 

Sir  John  Belfield  declared,  that  (hough  he  had 
not  that  natural  antipathy  to  a  wit,  which  some 
men  have ;  yet  unless  the  wildness  of  a  wit  was 
tamed,  like  the  wildness  of  other  animals  by 
domestic  habits,  he  himself  would  not  choose  to 


venture  on  one.  He  added,  that  he  sbonld  pay 
a  bad  compliment  to  Lady  Belfield,  who  had  so 
much  higher  claims  to  his  esteem,  if  he  were  to 
allege  that  these  habits  were  the  determining 
cause  of  his  choice,  yet  had  he  seen  no  such  ten- 
dencies in  her  character,  he  should  have  sus- 
pected her  po^er  of  making  him  as  happy  as  she 
had  done.*  • 

*  I  confess  with  shame,'  said  Mr.  Carlton, 

*  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  touched  me 
with  sny  sense  of  my  wire's  merit,  was  the  ad- 
mirable good  sense  she  discovered  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  family.  Even  at  the  time  that  I 
had  most  reason  to  bloRh  at  my  own  conduct, 
she  never  gave  roe  cause  to  blush  for  hers.  The 
praises  constantly  bestowed  on  her  elegant  yet 
prudent  arrangements,  by  my  friends,  flattered 
my  vanity,  and  raised  her  in  my  opinion,  though 
they  did  not  lead  me  to  do  her  fuil  justice.' 

The  two  ladies  who  were  thus  agreeably  flat- 
tered, looked  modestly  grateful.  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  *  I  was  going  to  endeavour  at  removing 
Miss  Sparkes'fl  prefudices,  by  observing  how 
much  this  domestic  turn  brings  tbe  understand- 
ing into  action.  The  operation  of  good  sense  is 
requisite  in  making  the  necessary  calculations 
for  a  great  family  in  a  hundred  ways.  Good 
sense  is  required  to  teach  that  a  perpetually 
recurring  small  expense  is  more  to  be  avoided 
than  an  incidental  greet  one ;  while  it  show* 
that  petty  savings  cannot  retrieve  an  injured 
estate.  The  story  told  by  Johnson  of  a  lady, 
who,  while  ruining  her  fortune  by' excessive 
splendour  and  expense,  yet  refused  to  let  a  two 
shilling  mango  be  cut  at  her  table,  exempli fiea 
exactly  my  idea.  Shabby  curtailments,  without 
repairing  the  breach,  which  prodigalitv  has 
made,  discredit  the  husband,  and  bring  the  re. 
proach  of  meanness  on  the  wife.  Retrench- 
ments to  be  efficient  must  be  applied  to  great 
objects.  The  true  economist  will  draw  in  by 
contracting  the  outline,  by  narrowing  the  bot- 
tom, by  cutting  off  with  an  unsparing  hand 
costly  superfluities,  which  affect  not  comfort, 
but  cherish  vanity.* 

*  **  Retrench  the  lazy  vermin  of  thine  hall," 
was  tbe  wise  eounsel  of  the  prudent  Venetian, 
to  bis  thoughtless  son-in-law,'  said  Sir  John, 

*  and  its  wisdom  consisted  in  its  striking  at  one 
of  the  most  ruinous  snd  prevailing  domestic 
evils,  an  overloaded  establishment* 

If  Miss  Sparkes  had  been  so  long  without 
speaking,  it  was  evident,  by  her  manner  and 
turn  of  countenaBee,  that  contempt  had  kept  her 
silent,  and  that  she  thought  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion as  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tlemen as  of  her  own  opposition* 

*  A  discreet  woman,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  ad- 
justs her  expenses  to  her  revenues.  Every 
thing  knows  its  time,  and  every  person  his  place. 
She  will  live  within  her  income,  be  it  large  or 
small ;  if  large,  she  will  not  be  luxurious,  if 
small  she  will  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and 
propriety  are  among  the  best  secrets  of  domestic 
wisdom ;  and  there  is  no  surer  test  both  of  integ- 
rity and  judgment,  than  a  well-prapo(tioned  ex- 
penditure. 

*  Now  the  point  fo  which  I  would  bring  all 
this  verbage,'  continued  he,  *  is  this,— will  a 
lady  of  a  mean  underetanding,  or  a  vulgar  pdii* 
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cation,  be  likely  to  practiie  economy  on  thii 
large  aeale !  And  ie  not  eucb  eeonomy  a  field  in 
which  a  woman  of  the  beat  sense  may  honoor- 
ahlr  exercise  her  own  powers  7* 

Miss  Sparkes,  who  was  always  a  staunch  op- 
poser  in  moral  as  well  as  in  political  debate,  be- 
cause she  said  it  was  the  best  side  for  the  ezer- 
tion  of  wit  and  talents,  comforted  herself  that 
thougffa  she  felt  she  was  completely  in  the  mi- 
nority, yet  she  always  thought  that  was  rather 
a  proof  of  beingr  right  than  the  contrary ;  for  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  generality  are  either  weak  or 
wicked,  it  follows  that  the  inferior  number  is 
most  likely  to  be  neither. 

'  Women,*  sud  Mr  Carlton,  *  in  their  course 
of  action  describe  a  smaller  circle  than  men ; 
hot  the  perfection  of  a  circle  consists  not  in  its 
dimensions,  but  in  itsc  orrectness.  There  may 
be,*  added  he  carefully  turning  away  his  eyes 
fiom  Miss  .Spar kes,  *here  and  there  a  soarmf 
iemale  who  looks  down  with  disdain  on  the  pal- 
try aifairs  of  **•  this  dim  speck  Called  earth," 
who  despises  order  and  regularity  as  indications 
of  a  grovelling,  spirit  But  a  sound  mind  judges 
dire<Sly  contrary.  The  larger  the  capacity,  the 
wider  is  the  sweep  of  duties  it  takea  in.  A  sen- 
sible woman  loves  to  imitate  that  order  which 
is  stamped  on  the  whole  creation  of  God.  All 
the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform  even  in 
their  changes,  and  regular  in  their  infinite  va« 
riety.  Nay,  the  great  Author  of  Nature  him* 
•elf  disdains  not  to*  be  called  the  God  of  order.* 

'  I  agree  with  you**  said  Sir  John.  *  A  philo- 
fophical  lady  may  'read  Mallebranch,  Boyle, 
•nd  Locke:*  she  may  boast  of  her  intellectual 
•aperiority ;  she  may  talk  of  abstract  and  con- 
erete;  of  substantial  forms  and  essences ;  com- 
nlez  ideas  and  mixed  modes,  of  identity  and  re- 
lation ;  she  may  decorate  all  the  logic  of  one 
sex  wit&  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  other ;  yet  if 
her  affairs  are  ddabreB^  if  het  house  is  disor- 
derly, her  servants  irregular,  her  children  ne- 
S looted,  and  her  table  ill  arrange,  she  will  in- 
icate  the  want  of  the  most  valuable  faculty 
of  the  human  mind,  a  sound  judgment' 

*  It  most,  however,  be  confemed,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  such  instances  are  so  rare,  that 
the  exception^  barely  serve  to  establish  the  rule. 
I  have  known  twenty  women  mismanage  their 
aAirs,  through  a  bad  education,  through  igno- 
rance, especially  of  arithmetic,  that  grand  de- 
fideaOT  in  the  education  of  women,  Uirough  a 
mnltiplieity  of  vain  acoompUshnents,  through 
an  exeess  of  dissipation,  through  a  devotedness 
to  personal  embellishments,  through  an  absorp- 
Uon  of  the  Whole  soul  in  music,  for  one  who  has 
made  her  husband  metaphysically  miserable.' 

*  What  marks  the  distinction,'  said  Mr.  Carl- 
ton,  *  between  the  judicious  and  the  vulgar  eco- 
nomist ia  this :  the  narrow-minded  woman  suc- 
ceeds tolerably  in  the  filling  up,  but  never  in  the 
outline. .  She  is  made  up  of  detail,  but  destitute 
of  plan.  Petty  duties  demand  her  whole  grasp 
of  mind,  and  afler  all  the  thin^  is  incomplete. 
There  is  so  much  bustle  and  evident  exertion  in 
all  she  does!  slie  brings  into  company  a  mind 
exhausted  with  her  little  efforts !  overflowing 
With  a  sense  of  her  own  merits !  looking  up 
to  her  own  perlbrmances  as  the  highest  possible 
•inratioii  of  the  hniiMui  intellect,  and  looking 


down  on  the  altainaents  of  man  highly  gifled 
women,  as  so  many  obstructions  to  their  use- 
fulness; always  drawing  comparisons  to  her 
own  advantage,  with  the  cultivated  and  the  r». 
fined,  and  concluding  that  because  she  possesses 
not  their  elegance  they  most  necessarily  be  de- 
ficient in  her  art.  While  economists  of  the 
higher  strain,  I  draw  from  living  and  not  absent 
instances,'  added  he,  looking  benignantly  around 
him,  *  execute  their  well  ordered  plan,  as  an  in- 
dispensable duty,  but  not  as  a  superlative  merit 
They  have  too  much  sense  to  omit  it,  but  they 
have  too  much  taste  to  talk  of  it  It  is  their 
business,  not  their  boast  The  effect  is  pro- 
duced, but  the  hand  which  accomplishes  it  is  not 
seen.  The  mechanism  is  set  at  work,  but  it  is 
behind  the  scenes.  The  beauty  is  visible,  the 
labour  is  kept  out  of  sight' 

*  The  misfortune  is,'  said  Mr.  SUnley,  '  that 
people  are  apt  to  fancy,  that  judgment  is  a  fa- 
culty only  to  be  exercised  on  great  occasions ; 
whereas  it  is  one  that  every  hour  is  called  into  ex- 
ercise. There  are  certain  habits,  which  though 
they  appear  inconsiderable  when  examined  indi. 
vidually,  are  yet  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
aggregate,  ilxactnesa,  punctuality,  and  other 
minor  virtues,  contribute  more  than  many  are 
aware,  to  promote  and  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  qualities.  I  would  not  erect  them 
into  a  magnitude  beyond  their  real  aize ;  as  per- 
sons are  too  apt  to  do  who  are  only  punctual, 
and  are  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities ;  but 
by  the  roffular  establishment  of  these  habits  in 
a  family,  it  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  have 
not  made  the  experiment,  how  it  saves,  how  it 
amplifies  time,  that  canvass  upon  which  all  vir- 
tues must  be  wrought  It  is  mcredible  how  an 
orderly  division  of  the  day  givea  apparent  rapidity 
to  the  wings  of  time,  whife  a  stated  devotion  of 
the  hour  to  its  employment  really  lengthens  life. 
It  lengthens  it  by  the  traces  which  solid  occupa. 
tion  leaves  behind  it:  while  it  prevents  tediooa- 
nese  by  affording,  with  the  successive  change, 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  keeping  up  an  intereat . 
which  would  flag,  if  any  one  employment  were 
too  long  punued.  Now  all  these  arrangemenUi  of 
life,  these  divisions  of  time,  and  these  selections 
and  appropriations  of  the  business  to  the  hour, 
come  within  the  department  of  the  lady.'  And 
how  knuch  will  the  cares  of  a  man  of  sense  be 
relieved,  if  he  choose  a  wife  who  can  do  all  this 
for  him !' 

'  In  how  many  of  my  fi-iends'  houses,'  said 
Mr.  Carlton,  *have  I  obeerved  the  contrary 
habits  produce  contrary  effects  7  A  young  ladjc 
bred  in  total  ignorance  of  family  management, 
transplanted  from  the  house  of  her  father,  where 
she  has  learnt  nothing,  to  that  of  her  husband, 
where  she  is  expected  to  know  every  thing,  dis- 
appoints a  prudent  man  :  his  affection  may  con- 
tinue, bat  his  esteem  will  be  diminished  ;  and 
with  his  happiness,  his  attachment  to  home  will 
be  proportionably  lessened.' 

*  It  is  perfectly  just,'  said  Sir  John,  *  and  this 
comfortless  deficiency  has  naturally  taught  men 
to  inveigh  against  the  higher  kind  of  knowledge 
which  they  suppose,  though  unjustly,  to  be  tin 
cause  bf  ignorance  in  domestic  matters.  It  is 
not  entirely  to  gratify  the  animal,  as  Miss 
Sparkea  auppoMfl^  thai  a  gentleaMA  likes  to 
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hvn  his  tabl»  well  appointor ;  lyit  became  hie 
own  dignity  and  his  wife's  credit  are  involved 
in  it  Tlie  want  of  tide  skill  is  one  of  the  grrand 
evils  of  modern  life*  Frmn  tho  heireta  of  the 
man  of  rank,  to  the  daughter  of  the  opulent  trade$- 
man,  there  is  no  one  quality  in  which  young  too. 
tnon  are  so  generally  deficient  as  in  domestic 
economy.  And  when  I  hear  learning  contend- 
ed ibr  on  one  hand,  and  modish  accomplishn^ents 
en  the  other,  I  always  contend  for  this  interme- 
diate, this  valuable, '  this  neglected  quality,  so 
little  insisted  on,  so  rarely  Ibond,  and  so  indis- 
pensably necessary.* 

*  Besides,*  said  Mr.  Carlton,  sddressing  him- 
self to  Miss  Spai-kes,  *  yon  ladies  are  apt  to  con- 
sider versatility  as  a  mark  of  genius.  She  there- 
ibre,  who  can  do  a  great  thing  well,  ought  to  do 
a  small  one  better ;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon  well  ob- 
serves,  he  who  cannot  contract  his  mind  as  well 
•8  dilate  it,  wants  one  great  talent  in  life.* 

Miss  Sparkes,  condescending  at  length  to 
break  a  silence  which  she  had  maintained  with 
evident  uneasiness,  said,  *■  all  these  plodding  em- 
ployments  cramp  the  genius,  degrade  the  intel- 
leet,  depress  the  spirits,  debase  the  taste,  and 
dip  the  wings  of  imagination.  •  And  this  poor, 
cramped,  degraded,  stinted,  depressed,  debased 
creature  is  the  very  being  whom  men,  men  of 
reputed  sense  too,  commonly  prefer  to  the  mind 
of  large  dimensions,  soaring  fancy,  and  aspiring 
tastes.*     . 

*  Imagination,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  well  di- 
rected, ia  the  charm  of  life ;  it  gilds  every  object, 
and  embellishes  every  scene :  but  allow  me  to 
say,  that  where  a  woman  abandons  herself  to  the 
dominion  of  this  vagrant  faculty,  it  may  lead  to 
something  worse  than  a  disorderly  table ;  and 
the  husbuid  ma^  find  that  the  badness  of  his 
dinner  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  her  su- 
perlunary vagaries.* 

'  True  enough,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  be  so  silent,  or  so  attentive; 
*  true  enough,  I  have  not  heard  so  much  sense 
Ibr  a  long  time.  I  am  sure  *tis  sense/  because 
'tis  exacUy  my  own  way  of  thinking.  There  is 
my  Bell  now.  I  have  spent  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  more  money,  for  her  to  learn  music 
and  whim-whams,  which  all  put  together  are  not 
worth  sixpence.  I  would  give  them  all  up  to 
see  her  make  such  a  transy-pudding,  as  that 
which  the  widow  in  the  Spectator  helped  Sir 
Roger  to  at  dinner :  why  I  don*t  believe  Bell 
knows  whether  pie-crust  is  made  of  butter  or 
cheese ;  or  whether  a  venison  pasty  should  be 
baked  or  boiled.  I  can  tell  her,  that  when  her 
husband,  if  she  ever  gets  one,  comes  in  sharp 
set  ftom  hunting,  he  won*t  like  to  be  put  off  with 
a  tune  instead  of  a  dinner.  To  marry  a  singing 
girl,  and  complain  she  does  not  keep  you  a  good 
table,  is  like  eating  nightingales,  and  finding 
fault  that  they  are  not  good  tasted.  They  sing, 
but  they  are  of  no  further  use — to  eat  them,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  them,  is  applying  to  one 
sense,  the  gratinoation  which  belongs  to  an- 
other.* 

In  the  coureiB  of  conversation.  Miss  Sparkes  a 
little  shocked  the  delicate  feelings  of  the  ladies, 
of  Lucilla  espeddly,  by  tlirowing  out  some  ex- 
pressioDS  of  envy,  at  the  snperbr  advantages 
which  me»  possess  for  distinguishing  them- 
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selves.  *  Women,*  she  said,  *  with  talents  not  tn- 
ferior,  were  allowed  no  stage  for  display,  while 
men  had  such  a  reach  for  their  exerfionst  such 
a  compass  for  exercising  their  ffenius,  such  a 
range  for  obtaining  distinction,  that  they  were 
at  once  the  objects  of  her  envy  for  the  means 
they  poesossed,  and  of  her  pity  for  turning  them 
to  no  better  account  There  were  indeed,'  she 
added,  *  a  few  men  who  redeemed  the  credit  of 
the  rest,  and  for  their  sakes  she  gloried,  since 
she  could  not  be  of  their  sex,  that  she  was  at 
least  of  their  species.* 

*  I  know,  Madan,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  yonr 
admiration  of  heroic  qualities  and  manly  virtues 
— courage  for  instance.  But  there  are  still  no- 
bler ways  of  exercising  courage  than  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.  There  are  more  exalted 
means  of  showing  spirit  than  by  sendftig  or  ac- 
cepting a  challenge.  To  sustain  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness may  exhibit  as  true  heroism  as  to  lead  an 
arm  J.  To.  bear  a  deep  affliction  well  calls  for 
as  high  exertion  of  soul  as  to  storm  a  town  and 
to  meet  death  with  Christian  resolution  is  an  act 
of  courage,  in  which  many  a'wornan  has  tri- 
umphed, and  many  a  philosopher,  and  even  some 
generals,  have  failed. 

I  thought  I  saw  in  Miss  Sparkes's  countenance 
a  kind  of  civil  contempt,  as  if  she  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  the  patient  sickness  and  heroic 
death-bed  ror  the  renown  of  victory  and  the  glo- 
ry of  a  battle :  and  I  suspected  that  she  envied 
the  fame  of  the  challenge,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
duel  more  than  those  meek  and  passive  virtues 
which  we  all  agreed  were  peculiarly  Christian, 
and  peculiarly  feminine.  - 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

• 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  company  were  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing  room,  the  conversation 
turned  on  various  subfeots.  Mr.  Flam,  feeling 
as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  prodnced  himself  at 
dinner,  now  took  the  lead.  He  was  never  soli- 
citous  to  show  what  he  called  his  learning,  but 
when  Miss  Sparkes  was  present,  whom  it  was 
his  grand  delight  to  set  doton  as  he  called  it 
Then  he  never  fiuled  to  give  broad  hints  that  if 
he  was  now  no  great  student,  it  was  not  fVom 
ignorance,  but  from  the  pressure  of  more  iodis- 
pensable  avocations. 

He  first  rambled  into  some  deeultory  remarks 
on  the  abenrdity  of  the  world,  and  the  prepos. 
teronsness  of  modern  usages,  which  perverted 
the  ends  of  education,  and  exalted  things  which 
were  of  least  use  into  most  importance. 

*  You  seem  out  of  humour  with  the  world, 
Mr.  Flam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  hate  the  world,* 
returned  he.  *  It  is  indeed,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  a  scene  of  much  danger,  because  of  much  evil.* 

I  don't  value  the  danger  a  straw,*  rejoined 
Mr.  Flam  ;  *  and  as  to  the  evil,  I  hope  I  have 
sense  enough  to  avoid  that :  but  I  hate  it  for  its 
folly,  and  despise  it  for  its  inconsistency.* 

*In  what  particulars,  Mr.  Flam?*  said  Sir 
John  BellfieUl. 

*  In  every  thing,*  replied  he.  *  In  the  first 
place,  don't  people  educate  their  daughters  en- 
tirely for  holidays,  and  then  wonder  that  they 
are  of  no  use?    ]ta*t  they  charge  them  to  be 
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modest,  and  teach  them  every  thing  that  can 
make  them  bold?  Are  we  not  angry  that  they 
don*t  attend  to  great  concerns,  after  having  in- 
structed them  to  take  the  most  pains  for  ihe 
least  things !  There  is  my  Fan  now,-^they  tell 
me  she  can  dance  as  well  as  a  postare  mistress, 
but  she  slouches  in  her  walk  like  a  milk  maid. 
Now  as  she  seldom  dances,  and  is  always  jwalk- 
ing,  would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  teach  her 
to  do  that  best  which  she  is  to  do  oflenest  7  She 
sings  like  a  Syren,  but  *tis  only  to  strangers.  I 
who  paid  for  it,  never  heard  her  voice.  She  is, 
always  warbling  in  a  distant  room,  or  in  every 
room  where  there  is  oompaay ;  but  if  I  have  the 
gout  and  want  to  be  anmsed,  she  is  as  dun^  as 
a  dormouse.* 

*So  much  for  the  errors  in  educating  our 
daughters,*  said  Sir  John,  *  now  for  the  sons.* 

*  As  to  oar  boys,*  returned  Mr.  Flam,  *  don't 
we  educate  them  in  one  religion,  and  then  ex- 
pect them  to  practise  another  7  Don*t  we  cram 
them  with  books  of  heathen  philosophy,  and  then 
bid  them  go  and  be  good  Christians  ?  Don*t  we 
teach  them  to  admire  the  heroes  and  gods  of  the 
old  poets,  when  there  is  hardly  one  h^ro,  and 
certainly  not  one  god,  who  would  not  in  this 
country  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  if  not 
ekecuted  at  Tyburn  7  And  as  to  the  goddesses, 
if  they  had  been  brought  before  us  on  the  bench, 
brother  Stanley,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
but  we  should  have  oj^dered  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rectlon.  The  queen  of  them,  indeed,  I  should 
have  sent  to  the  ducking  stool  for  a  scold. 

'  Then  again  don*t  we  tell  our  sons,  when  men, 
that  they  must  admire  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, after  every  pains  have  been  taken,  when 
they  were  boys,  to  fill  them  with  raptures  lor 
the  ancient  republics  7* 

*  Surely,  Mr.  Flam,*  said  Sir  John,  *  the  an- 
eient  fi)rms  of  government  may  be  studied  with 
advantage,  were  it  only  to  show  as  by  contrast 
the  sopertor  exeellenoe  of  our  own.' 

*  We  might,'  said  Miss  Sparkes,  in  a  super, 
cilious  accent^  *  learn  some  things  from  them 
which  we  much  want.  You  have  t>een  speaking 
of  economy.  These  republicans  whom  Mr.  Flam 
is  pleased  to  treat  with  so  much  contempt,  he 
must  allow,  had  some  good^  «iever  contrivance 
to  keep  down  the  taxes,  which  it  would  do  us  no 
harm  to  imitate.  Victories  were  much '  better 
bargains  to  them  than  they  are  to  as.  A  few 
laurel  leaves  or  a  sprig  of  oak  was  not  quite  so 
dear  a  pension.* 

'  But  you  will  allow.  Madam,*  said  Sir  John, 
emiling,  *  that  a  triumph  was  a  more  expensive 
reward  than  a  title.* 

Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  Mr.  Flam  said, 
*  let  me  tell  you.  Miss  Sparkes,  that  as  to  tri- 
umphs, our  heroes  are  so  used  to  them  at  sea, 
that  they  would  laugh  at  them  at  home.  Those 
who  obtain  triumphs  as  oflen  as  they  meet  their 
enemies,  would  despise  such  holiday  play  among 
theirfriends.  We  don't  to  be  sure,  reward  them 
as  your  ancients  did.  We  ()on't  banish  them, 
nor  put  them  to  death  for  saving  their  ooontrv 
like  your  Athenians.  We  don't  pay  them  with 
a  tmmpsry  wreath  like  your  Romans.  We 
Englishmen  don't  put  our  conquerors  off  with 
leaves ;  we  give  them  fruits,  as  cheerfully  be- 
stowed as  they  are  &irly  earned.    God  bless 


them !  I  would  reduce  my  table  to  one  dish, 
my  hall  to  one  servant,  my  stable  to  one  saddle- 
horse,  and  my  kennel  to  one  pointer,  rather  than 
to  abridge  the  preservers  of  Old  England  of  a 
leather.* 

*  Signal  exploits,  if  nationally  beneficial,*  said 
Sir  John,  *  deserve  substantial  remuneration ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  public  honours 
are  valuable,  not  only  as  rewards  but  incite- 
ments. They  are  as  politic  as  they  are  just. 
When  Miltiades  and  his  illustrioos  ten  thousand 
gained  their  immoatal  victory,  would  not  a  Blen- 
helm  erected  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  have 
stimulated  unborn  soldiers,  more  than  the  little 
transitory  columns  whicb  barely  recorded  the 
names  of  the  victors  7* 

*  What  warrior,*  said  Mr.  Carlton,  *  will  here- 
after visit  the  future  Palace  of  Trafalgar  without 
reverence  7  A  reverence,  the  purity  of  whieb 
will  be  in  no  degree  impaired  by  contemplating 
Btteh  an  additional  motive  to  emolation.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  observations  of 
Miss  Sparkes,  on  the  superiority  of  the  ancient 
to  British  patriotism,  Mr.  Flam,  whose  indifnar 
tion  now  provoked  him  to  display  his  whole 
stock  of  erudition,  eagerly  exclaimed — *  Do  yoa 
call  that  patriotism  in  your  favourite  AtheniaoAi 
to  be  so  fond  of  rare  shows,  as  not  only  to  devote 
the  money  of  the  state  to  the  play-house,  but  to 
make  it  capital  to  divert  a  little  of  it  to  the  wants 
of  the  gallant  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  their 
battles  7  I  hate  to  hear  fellows  called  patriots,  ■ 
who  preibrzed  their  diversions  to  their  country.* 

Then  erecting  himself,  as  if  he  felt  the  taller 
for  being  an  ^glishmaa,  he  added,-.-*  What, 
Madam  Sparkes,  would  your  Greeks  have  said 
to  a  Patxiotic  Fund  by  private  contributioa,  of 
near  half  a  million,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  taxes 
and  a  tedious  war,  voluntarily  faised  and  cheer- 
fully given  to  the  orphans,  widows,  and  mothers 
of  their  brave  countrymen,  who  fell  in  their  de- 
fence 7  Were  the  poor  soldiers  who  fought  un- 
der year  Cimons,  and  your ^  I  forget  their 

names,  ftver  so-  kindly  remembered  7  Make  it 
out  that  they  were-— shew  me  such  a  spirit 
among  your  ancienta,  and  1*11  turn  repoblican 
to-morrow. 

Mist  Sparkes  having  again  said  something 
which  he  thought  ttoded  to  exalt  the  ancient 
states  at  the  expense  of  our  own  country,  Mr. 
Flam  indignantly  replied — *  Tell  me.  Madam, 
did  your  Athens,  or  your  Sparta,  or  ^our  Rome, 
ever  take  in  seven  thousand  starvmg  priests, 
driven  from  a  country  with  which  they  were  at 
war ;  a  country  they  had  reason  to  hate,  of  a  re- 
ligrion  they  detested  7  Did  they  ever  receive 
them  I  say,  maintain  them  like  genllem^n  ;  and 
caress  them  like  friends?  If  you  can  bring  me 
one  such  instance,  I  will  give  up  Old  England, 
and.  turn  Greek,  pr  Roman,  or — any  thing  bat 
Frenchman.* 

*  I  should  be  inclined,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to 
set  down  that  noble  deed  to  the  account  of  our 
national  religion,  as  well  as  of  our  national  ge- 
nerosity.* 

Miss  Sparkes  said,  *  in  one  respect,  however, 
Mr.  Flam  imitates  the  French  whom  he  is  abus- 
ing. He  is  very  apt  to  trianph  wher«  he  baa 
gamed  no  victory.  If  you  hear  his  account  of  a 
defeat,  yoa  would  take  it  like  theiis  (or  a  con- 
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quest*  She  added,  however,  *  that  there  were 
illuiitrione  men  in  other  countries  besides  hie 
own,  as  their  successes  testified.  For  her  part, 
she  was  a  citizen  of  the  World,  and  honoured  he« 
roes  wherever  they  were  fbund,^in  Macedon,  in 
Sweden,  or  even  in  France.* 

*  True  enough,'  rejoined  Mr.  Flam,  *the  rulers 
of  other  countries  have  gone  about  and  deliver- 
ed kingdoms  as  we  are  doing  :  but  there  is  this 
difference :  they  free  them  from  mild  masters 
to  make  them  their  own  slaves ;  we  neither  get 
them  for  ourselves  or  our  minions,  our  brothers, 
or  cousins,  our  Jeromes  or  Josephs.  We  raise 
the  weak,  they  pull  down  the  prosperous.  If  we 
redeem  kingdoms,  *tis  to  bestow  them  on  their 
own  lawful  kings.  If  we  help  this  nation,  'tis 
to  recal  one  sovereign  from  banishment;  if  wo 
assist  that,  *tis  to  deliver  another  from  captivity.* 

*  What  a  scene  for  Spain,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to 
behold  in  us  their  own  national  Quixotism  so- 
berly exemplified  and  rationally  realized  I  The 
generous  theory  of  their  romantic  knight-errant 
brought  into  actual  practice.  The  fervour  with- 
out the  absurdity ;  the  sound  principle  of  justice 
without  the  extravagance  of  fancy !  Wrongs  re- 
dressed  and  rights  restored,  and  upon  the  grand- 
est scale !  Deliverance  wrought,  not  for  ima- 
ginary princes,  but  for  deposed  and  imprisoned 
monarchs  I  Injuries  avenged — not  the  ideal  in- 
juries of  ridiculous  individuals,  but  the  substan- 
tial wrongs  of  plundered  empires  V 

Sir  John,  who  was  amused  with  the  oddities 
of  Mr.  Flam,  was  desirous  of  still  provoking 
him  to  talk ;  much  effort  indeed  was  not  requir- 
ed to  indaoe  him  to  do  what  he  was  fond  of  do- 
ing, whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  oon- 
Ikmdicting  Miss  Sparkes. 

*But,  Mr.  Flam,*  said  Sir  John,  *you  were 
interrupted  as  you  began  to  etiumerate  the  in- 
consistencies which  you  said  had  put  you  out 
of  love  with  the  world.' 

*  Why,  it  makee  me  mad,*  replied  he,  *  to  hear 
men  who  make  the  loudest  outcry  about  the 
dangers  of  the  state,  cramming  their  houses 
with  French  governesses,  French  cooks,  and 
French  valets ;  is  not  this  adding  flame  to  the 
fire  ?  Then  I  have  no  patience  to  see  people 
who  pretend  great  zeal  for  the  church,  delighted 
that  an  Italian  singer  should  have  a  larger  re- 
venue than  the  highest  of  our  own  bishops. 
Such  patriots  might  have  done  well  enough  for 
Athenians,*  added  he,  looking  insultingly  at 
Miss  Sparkes,  *  but  they  make  miserable  Ed- 
glishmen.  Then  I  hate  to  see  fellows  who  pay 
feast  taxes,  complaining  most  of  the  burthen — 
those  who  most  lament  the  hardness  of  the  times, 
spending  money  in  needless  extravagance,  and 
luxury  increasing  in  exact  proportion  as  means 
diminish. 

*  Then  I  am  sick  of  the  .conceit  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  Do  but  observe  how  their  vanity  im- 
poeeeon  their  understanding,  and  bow  names 
dis^ise  things.  My  son  would  start  if  I  were 
to  desire  him  to  go  to  London  in  the  9tage  coocft, 
but  he  mUe  himself  into  the  mail  With  great  cool- 
ness. If  I  were  to  taljc  to  Fan  about  living  in 
a  tmall  house^  ehe  would  not  give  me  the  bear- 
iBg,  whereas  she  b  quite  wild  to  live  in  a  cot- 
tage: 

*  I  do  not  qsite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Flam,* 


said  Sir  John,  smiling,  '  as  to  the  iooonsiflteney 
of  the  world,  I  rather  lament  its  dull  uniformity. 
If  we  may  rely  on  those  living  chronicles,  the 
newspapers,  all  is  one  faultless  scene  ef  monoto- 
nous perfection. — Were  it  othwwise,  I  presume, 
those  frugal  philologers  would  not  keep  a  set 
of  phrases  ready  cut  and  dried,  in  order  to  ap« 
ply  them  universally  in  all  cases^  For  instance, 
is  not  every  public  place  from  St  James  to  Ota- 
heite,  or  the  Cape,  invariably  crowded  with 
beauty  and  fashion  ?  Is  not  every  public  ser- 
mon  pronounced  to  be  excellent  7  Is  not  every 
civic  speech,  every  provincial  harangue  neat  ana 
appropriate  ?  And  is  not  every  muitary  corps, 
from  the  veteran  regiment  of  regulars,  to  the 
volunteer  company  of  a  month's  standing,  al- 
ways declared  to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  dis- 
cipline V 

Before  the  company  went  away,  I  observed 
that  Mrs.  Carlton  gave  Lucille  a  significant 
glanop,  and  both  withdrew  tqgeth«r.-«--in  spite 
of  my  thorough  belief  of  the'injustice  and  ab- 
surdity of  my  suspicion,  a  f^ng  darted  through 
my  heart,  at  the  bare  possibility  that  Lord  Staun- 
ton might  be  the  subject  of  this  secret  confer- 
ence. I  was  perfectly  assured  that  Miss  Stan- 
ley would  never  accept  him,  while  he  retained 
his  present  character ;  but  that  character  might 
be  improved.  She  bad  rejected  him  for  his  prin- 
ciples; if  these  principles  were  changed,  there 
was  no  other  reasonable  ground  of  objection. 
He  might  be  reformed.  Dare  I  own,  even  to 
mvseli^  that  I  dreaded  to  hear  of  his  reformation. 
I  hated  myself  for  the  thought  I  will,  said  I 
faintly,  endeavour  to  rejoice  if  it  be  so.  I  felt 
a  conflict  in  my  mind  between  my  principlee 
and  my  passion,  that  distressed  me  not  a  little. 
My  integrity  had  never  before  been  so  assailed. 

At  length  they  returned.  I  earnestly  exam- 
ined  their  countenances.  Both  looked  cheerful, 
and  even  animated ;  yet  it  was  evident  from  the 
redness  of  their  eyes  that  both  of  them  had  been 
weeping.  The  company  immediately  took  their 
leave ;  all  our  party,  as  it  was  a  fine  evening, 
attended  them  out  to  their  carriages,  except 
Miss  Stanley,  ehe  only  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Carlton,  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  she  durst  not 
trust  herself  to  talk  to  her,  withdrew  to  the  bow 
window  from  whenoe  she  could  see  them  depart 
I  remained  in  the  room. 

As  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  to  take  away  the 
redness,  which  was  a  sure  way  to  increase  it,  I 
ventured  to  join  her,  and  inquired  with  an  in- 
terest  I  could  not  conceal,  what  had  happened 
to  distress  her.,  *  These  are  not  tears  of  distress,' 
said  she,  sweetly  smiling.  *  I  am  quite  ashamed 
that  I  have  so  little  self-controul ;  but  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton has  given  me  so  much  pleasure !  I  havb 
caught  the  infection  of  her  joy,  though  m  fool- 
ish sympathy  looks  more  liae  sorrow.'  Mirely, 
said  I,  indignantly  to  myself,  she  will  not  own 
Staunton's  love  to  my  face  7 

All  frank  and  open  as  Miss  Stanley  was,  I 
was  afraid  to  press  her.  I  had  not  courage  to 
ask  what  I  longed  to  know.  Though  Lord 
Staunton's  renewed  addresses  might  not  give 
them  so  much  pleasure,  yet  his  reformation  I 
knew  would.  I  now  looked  so  earnestly  inqoi 
sttive  at  Lucille,  that  she  said, '  Oh  he  is  all  wo 
could  wish.  He  is  a  thoroughly  converted  man  I 
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Indignation  and  astonishment  made  roe  speech- 
less.  Is  this  the  modest  Lucilla,  said  I  to  my. 
self?  It  is  all  over.  She  loves  him  to  distrac- 
tion.  As  I  attempted  not  to  speak,  she  at  length 
said,  *  My  poor  friend  is  at  last  quite  happy.  I 
know  you  will  rejoice  with  us.  Mr.  Carlton  has 
for  some  time  regularly  read  the  Bible  with  her. 
He  condescends  to  hear,  and  to  invite  her  re- 
marks, telling  her  that  if  he  is  the  better  classic, 
she  is  the  better  Christian,  and  that  their  as- 
sistance  in  the  things  which  each  understands 
most  be  reciprocal.  If  he  is  her  teacher  in 
human  literature,  he  says,  she  must  be  his  in 
that  which  is  divine.  He  has  been  very  earnest 
to  get  his  mind  imbued  with  scriptural  know- 
ledffe.*  How  inexpressible  was  now  my  joy ! 
As  I  was  still  silent  she  went  on.  '  But  this  is 
not  all.  Last  Saturday  he  said  to  her,  *  Henri- 
etta,  I  have  but  one  complaint  to  make  of  you ; 
and  it  is  ibr  a  fault  which  I  always  thought 
would  be  the  last  I  should  ever  have  to  charge 
you  with.  It  is  selfishness.*  Mrs.  Carlton  was 
a  little  shocked,  though  the  tenderness  of  his 
manner  mitigated  her  alarm,  '  Henrietta,*  re- 
sumed he,  *you  intend  to  go  to  Heaven  without 
your-  husband..  I  know  you  always  retire  to 
your  dressing-room,  not  only  for  your  private 
devotions,  but  to  read  prayers  to  your  maids. 
What  have  your  men-servants  done,  what  has 
your  husband  dalle,  that  they  should  be  exclud- 
ed ?  Is  it  not  a  little  selfish,  my  Henrietta,* 
added  he,  smiling,  *  to  confine  your  zeal  to  the 
eternal  happiness  of  your  own  sexl  Will  you 
allow  roe  and  my  men-servants  to  join  yon  7  To- 
morrow is  Sunday ;  we  .will  then,  if  you  please, 
begin  in  the  hall.  You  shall  prepare  what  you 
would  have  read ;  and  I  wilt  be  your  chaplain. 
A  most  unworthy  one,  Henrietta,  I  confess;  but 
you  will  not  only  have  a  chaplain  of  your  own 
making,  but  a  Christian  alsa  Yes,  my  angelic 
wife,  I  am  a  Christian  upon  the  truest,  the  deep- 
est conviction.* 

**  *  Never,  my  dear  Lucilla,*  continued  Mrs. 
Carlton«  *did  I  know  what  true  happiness  was 
till  that  moment  My  husband,  with  all  his 
faults,  had  always  been  remarkably  sincere. 
Indeed  his  aversion  to  hypocrisy  had  made  him 
keep  back  his  right  feelings  and  sentiments,  till 
he  was  assured  they  were  well  established  in 
his  mind.  He  has  for  some  time  been  regular 
at  church,  a  thing,  he  said,  too  much  taken  up 
as  a  customary  form  to  be  remarkable,  and 
which  therefore  involved  not  much ;  but  family 
prayer  adopted  from  conviction  of  its  being  a 
duty,  rather  pledged  a  man  to  consistent  reli- 
gbn.  Never,  I  hope,  shall  I  fbrget  the  joy  I  felt, 
nor  my  ^atitode  to  that  Being  *  from  whom  all 
holy  desires  proceed,*  when,  with  all  bis  family 
kneeling  solemnly  around  him,  I  heard  my  once 
unhappy  husband  with  a  sober  ftrvour  begin, 

'*  *  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and 
forgiveness,  though  we  have  rebfalled  against 
him,  neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
Lofd  our  God,  to  walk  in  his  laws  which  he  set 
before  us.* 

*  He  evidently  struggled  with  his  own  feel- 
ings ;  but  his  manly  mind  carried  him  through 
it  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  dignity  and 
Aelingb  He  wet  so  eerenely  cheerful  the  rest 
«f  the  evening,  that  I  fblt  he  had  obtainei^a 


great  victory  over  himself^  and  hia  heart  was 'at 
peace  with  him.  Prayer  with  him  was  not  a 
beginning  form,  but  a  consummation  of  his  bet- 
ter purposes.*** 

The  sweet  girl  could  not  forbear  weepio|^ 
again,  while  she  was 'giving  me  this  interesting 
account  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved  her  till 
then.  To  see  her  so  full  of  sensibility,  without 
the  slightest  tincture  of  romance,  so  feeling,  yet 
so  sotor- minded,  enchanted  me.  I  could  now 
afford  to  wish  heartily  for  Lord  Staunton*s  re- 
formation, because  it  was  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  my  hopes.  And  now  the  danger  was  over, 
I  even  endeavoured  to  make  myself  believe  that 
I  thould  have  wished  it  in  an^  event ;  so  treach* 
erous  will  the  human  heart  be  found  by  thoae 
who  watch  its  motions.  And  it  proceeds  from 
not  watching  them,  that  the  generality  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  evils  which  lurk  with- 
in  it 

Before  I  had  time  to  express  half  what  I  felt 
to  the  fair  narrator,  the  party  came  in.  They 
seemed  as  much  puzzled  at  the  position  in  which 
they  found  Lucilla  and  myself  she  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  I  standing  by  in  admiration,  as  I  had 
been  at  her  mysterious  interview  with  Mrs. 
Carlton.  The  Belfields  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it  The  inother*s  looks  expressed  astonish- 
ment and  anxie^.  The  father*s  eye  demanded 
an  explanation.  All  this  mute  eloquence  passed 
in  an  instant,  Miss  Stanley  gave  them  not  time 
to  inquire.  She  flew  to  her  mother,  and  eagerly 
repeated  the  little  tale  which  furnished  matter 
for  grateful  joy  and  improving  conversation  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stanley  expressed  a  thorough  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  Carlton.  *  He  had  always,* 
continued  he,  *  in  his  worst  days  an  abhorrence 
of  deceit,  and  snch  a  dread  of  people  appearing 
better  than  they  are,  that  he  even  commended 
that  ipost  absurd  practice  of  Dean  SwifV,  who  yon 
know  used  to  perform  family  prayer  in  a  garret, 
for  fear  any  one  should  call  in  and  detect  him 
in  the  performance.*  Carlton  defended  this  aa 
an  honourable  instance'  of  Swif\*s  abhorrence 
of  ostentation  in  his  relision.  I  opposed  it  on 
the  more  probable  grouna  of  his  being  ashamed 
of  it  For  alk)wing,  what  however  never  can 
be  allowed,  that  an  ordinary  man  might  hcve 
some  excuse  for  the  dread  of  being  sneered  at, 
as  wanting  to  be  thought  righteous  overmuch ; 
yet  in  a  churchman,  in  a  dignified  churchman, 
family  prayer  would  be  expected  as  a  customary 
decency,  an  indispensable  appendage  to  his  aita- 
ation ;  which  though  it  might  be  practised  with- 
out piety,  could  not  be  omitted  without  dis- 
grace, and  which  even  a  sensible  infidel,  con- 
sidering  it  merely  as  a  professional  act  coold 
not  say  was  a  custom 

Mora  honourod  in  tin  breach  than  the  observance. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII 

One  evening,  which  Mr.  Tyrrel  happened  to 
spend  with  us,  after  Mr.  Stai^ley  had  performed 
the  fitmily  devotions,  Mr.  Tyrrel  said  to  him, 
*  Stanley,  I  don't  mach  like  the  prayer  yea  read. 
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It  eeems,  b^  the  great  strem  it  lays  cm  holinesi,' 
to  imply  that  a  man  haa  sometliing  in  his  own 
power.  You  did  indeed  mention  Sue  necessity 
of  faith,  and  the  power  of  grace ;  but  there  was 
too  mnch  about  making  the  life  holy,  as  if  that 
were  all  in  all.  Yon  seem  to  be  putting  us  so 
much  dpon  working  and  doing,  that  you  leave 
nothing  to  do  for  the  Saviour.* 

*  I  wish,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  aa  I  am  no 
deep  theologian,  that  you  had  started  this  ob- 
jection before  Dr.  Barlow  went  away,  for  I 
Know  no  man  more  able  or  more  willing  for 
serious  discussion.* 

*  No,*  replied  Tyrrel,  *  I  see  clearly  by  some 
things  which  heidropt  in  conversation,  as  well 
as  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  sermons,  that  Bar- 
low  and  I  should  never  agree.  He  means  well, 
but  knows  little.  He  sees  something,  but  feels 
nothing.  More  argument  than  unction.  Too 
much  reasoning,  and  too  little  religion;  a  little 
light,  and  no  heat.  He  seems  to  me  so  to 
'  overload  the  ship  with  duties,*  that  it  will  sink 
hy  the  means  he  takes  to  keep  it  afloat  I  thank 
God  my  own  eyes  are  opened,  and  I  at  last  feel 
comfortable  in  my  mind.* 

*  Religious  comfort,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  a 
high  attainment.  Only  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
Christian  to  be  assured  that  if  he  is  happy  it  is 
on  safe  grounds.* 

'  I  have  taken  care  of  that,*  replied  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel. *  For  some  years  afler  I  had  quitted  my 
loose  habits,  I  attended  occasionally  at  church, 
but  found  no  comfort  in  it«  because  I  perceived 
■o  much  was  to  be  done,  and  so  much  was  to  be 
9aer\ficed,  But  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  as 
opened  to  me  by  Mr.  H^-n,  have  at  last  given 
me  peace  and  liberty,  and  I  rest  myself  without 
eolicitnde  on  the  mercy  so  freely  offered  in  the 
GospeL  No  mistakes  or  eins  of  mine  can  ever 
make  me  forfeit  the  divine  favour.* 

*  Let  us  hear,  however,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  what  the  Bible  says ;  for  as  that  is  the  only  rule 
by  which  we  shall  be  judged  hereafter,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  be  guided  by  it  here.  Glod  says 
by  the  prophet,  *  1  will  pat  my  Spirit  within 
you  :*  but  he  does  this  for  some  purpose ;  for  he 
says,  in  the  very  next  words,  *  I  will  cause  you 
to  walk  in  my  statutes.*  And  for  foar  this 
should  not  plainly  enough  inculcate  holiness, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  *  AndLye  shall  keep  my  judg- 
ments, and  do  them.*  Snow  me,  if  you  can,  a 
single  promise  made  to  an  impenitent,  unholy 
man.* 

TtfrreL  •  Why  is  not  the  mercy  of  God  pro- 
mised to  the  wicked  in  every  part  of  the  Bible  7* 
Stanletf.  *  It  is.  But  that  is, '  if  he  forsake  his 
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T^rsZ.  *  This  fondness  for  works  is,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  else  but  setting  aside  the  free 
grace  of  Giod.* 

Stanley.  *  Quite  the  contrary :  so  far  from 
setting  aside,  it  is  the  way  to  glorify  it,  for  it  is 
by  that  grace  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  per- 
form  right  actions.  For  myself,  I  always  find 
it  difficult  to  answer  persons,  who,  in  flying  to 
one  extreme,  think  they  cannot  too  mnch  de- 
grade the  opposite.  If  we  give  faith  its  due 
prominence,  the  mere  moraliBt  reprobates  our 
principles,  as  if  we  were  depreciating  works. 
If  we  magnify  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  advo- 
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eate  for  ezduaxve  &ith  lecusea  xu  of  being  its 
enemy.* 

Tyrrel  *  For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded 
that  unqualified  trost  is  the  only  ground  of 
safoty.* 

Stanley.  *  He  who  cannot  lie  has  indeed  tdd 
us  so.  But  trust  in  God  is  humble  dependence, 
not  presumptuous  security.  The  Bible  does  not 
say  trust  in  the  Lord  and  sin  on,  but,  *  trost  in 
the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good.*  We  are  else- 
where told  that, '  God  works  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do.*  There  is  no  getting  over  that  little 
word  tadifi  1  suppose  you  albw  the  neoeseity 
of  prayer.* 

Tyrrel,  *  Certainly  I  do.* 

Stanley.  *Bot  there  are  oonditiona- to  our 
prayers  also,  *■  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  * 

Tyrrel.  *  The  scriptures  affirm  that  we  must 
live  on  the  promises.' 

Stanley.  *  They  are  indeed  the  very  aliment 
of  the  Christian  liib.  But  what  are  the  promises  7' 

7^rre2.  *  Free  pardon  and  eternal  lift  to4hem 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.* 

Stanley.  *  True.  But  who  are  they  that  are 
in  Christ  Jesus!  The  Apostle  tells  us,  'they 
who  walk  not  afler  the  flesh  but  after  the  sforit.* 
Besides,  is  not  holiness  promised  as  well  as  par- 
don ?  *  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you.* 

Tyrrei.  *  Surely,  Stanley,  you  abuse  the  grace 
of  the  Goepel,  by  pretending  that  man  is  save4 
by  his  own  righteousness. 

Stanley.  *  No,  no,  my  dear  Tyrrel,  it  is  yoa 
who  abuse  it,  by  making  God*s  mercy  set  aside 
man's  duty.  Allow  me  to  observe,  that  he  who 
exalts  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  with  a  view  to  indulge 
himself  in  any  sin,  is  deceiving  no  one  but  him- 
self; and  he  who  trusts  in  Christ,  with  a  view  to 
spare  himself  the  neoeAity  of  watehfulness, 
humility,  and  self-denial,  that  man  depends  upon 
Christ  for  more  than  he  has  promised.* 

Tyrrel  ^  Well,  Mr.  Stanley,  it  apjiears  to  me 
that  you  want  to  patch  up  a  convenient  accom- 
modating religion,  as  if  Christ  were  to  do  a 
little,  and  we  were  to  do  the  reef:  a  sort  of 
partnership  salvation,  and  io  which  man  has  the 
largest  share.' 

Stanley.  *  This,  I  foar,  is  indeed  the  danger- 
oas  creed  of  many  worldly  Christians.— ^0| 
God  may  be  said  to  do  all,  beeause  he  gives 
power  for  all,  strength  for  all,  graoe  for  all.  But 
this  graoe  -is  a  principle,  a  vital  energy,  a  life- 
giving  spirit  to  quicken  us,  to  make  us  aboond 
m  holiness.  He  does  not  make  his  graoe  aboond, 
that  we  may  seeurely  live  in  sin,  but  ti»t  we 
majv  subdue  it,  renounce  it,  live  above  it* 

iyprel  *  When  oor  Saviour  was  upon  earth, 
there  was  no  one  quality  he  so  uniformly  oom- 
mended,  in  those  who  came  to  be  healed  1^  him, 
as  faith.* 

Stanley.  'It  is  most  true.  But  we  do  not 
meet  in  any  of  them  with  such  a  presmnptuous 
faith,  as  led  them  to  rush  into  dise&ses  on  pur- 
pose to  show  their  confidence  in  his  power  of 
hesling  them,  neither  are  we  to  *■  continue  in  sin 
that  grace  may  abound.* — You  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  the  faith  of  the  persons  ypu  mention, 
was  always  accompanied  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  get  rid  of  their  disease!*.    And  it  is  worth  n- 
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marking,  that  to  the  words  *  thy  Aitli  has  made 
thee  whole,*  is  added  *  tin  no  mort^  lest  a  worse 
thine  come  unto  thee.* 

TtfrreL  *  Yoo  cannot  persuade  me  that  any 
neglect,  or  even  sin  of  mine,  can  make  void  the 
covenant  of  Grod.* 

Stanley*  *  Nothing  can  set  asido  the  covenant 
of  God,  which  is  sure  and  steadfast — But  as  for 
him  who  lives  in  the  allowed  practice  of  any  sin, 
it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  not  one  of  those 
whom  God  has  taken  into  the  covenant.  That 
GJod  will  keep  his  word  is  mait  certain,  but  such 
a  one  does  not  appear  to  be  the  person  to  whom 
that  word  is  addressed.  God  as  much  designed 
that  you  should  apply  the  faculties,  the  power, 
and  the  will  he  has  given  you,  to  a  life  of  holU 
ness,  as  he  meant  when  he  gave  you  legs,  hands, 
and' eyes,  that  you  should  walk,  work,  and  see. 
His  grace  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  use  of 
Us  gifts,  but  to  perfect,  ezalt,  and  ennoble  them.* 

TifrrtL.  *  I  can  produce  a  multitude  of  texts 
to  prove  that  Christ  has  done  every  thing,  and 
of  course  has  led  nothing  for  me  to  do,  bat  to 
believe  on  him.* 

SianUy,  *  Let  us  take  the  general  tenor  and 
spirit  of  scripture,  and  neither  pack  single  texts 
together,  detached  from  the  connexion  in  which 
they  stand ;  nor  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  squeexe 
all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  out  of  every 
single  text,  which  perhaps  was  only  meant  to 
inculcate  one  individual  principle.  How  con- 
sistently  are  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  faith 
and  holiness  balanced  and  reconciled  in  every 
part  of  the  Bible  \  If  ever  I  had  been  in  danger 
of  resting  on  a  mere  dead  faith,  by  one  of  those 
texts  on  which  you  exclusively  build,  in  the  very 
next  sentence,  perhaps,  I  am  roused  to  active 
virtue,  bv  some  lively  examide,or  absolute  com- 
mand. If  again  I  am  ever  in  danger,  as  you  say, 
of  sinking  tlto  ship  with  my  proud  duties,  the 
next  pa88a|[e  calls  me  to  order,  by  some  power- 
ful injunction  to  renounce  all  confidence  in  my 
miserable  defoclive  virtues,  and  to  put  my  whole 
trust  in  Christ.  By  thus  assimilating  the  Creed 
with  the  Commandments,  the  Bible  becomes  its 
own  interpreter,  and  perfect  harmony  is  the  re- 
sult Allow  me  also  to  remark,  that  this  inva- 
riable rule  of  exhibitinjf  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
tare  in  their  due  propottion,  order,  and  relative 
ooBDoxion,  ia  one  of  the  leading  excellences  in 
the  service  of  our  Church.  While  no  doctrine 
is  neglected  or  undervalued,  none  is  dispropor. 
tienately  magnified,  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
Theve  is  neither  omission,  undue  prominence, 
nor  exaggeration.  .There  is  complete  symme- 
try and  correct  proportion. 

TyrreL  *  I  assert  that  we  are  freed  by  the 
Gospel  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law.* 

Stanley,  *  But  where  do  you  find  that  we  are 
free  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  it  7  For  my 
own  part  I  do  not  combine  the  doctrine  of  grace 
to  which  I  most  cordially  assent,  with  any  doc- 
trine which  practically  denies  the  voluntary 
agency  of  man.  Nor,  in  my  adoption  of  the  be- 
lief of  that  voluntary  agency,  do  I,  ia  the  re- 
motest degree,  presume  to  abridge  the  sove- 
reignty of  God.  I  adopt  none  of  the  meta- 
physii^l  Bubtlotiea,  none  of  the  abstiuse  niceties 
of  aay  pttty,  nor  do  I  imitate  «ther  in  the  le- 


f  probation  of  the  other,  firmly  believing  that 
heaven  is  peopled  with  the  humble  and  the  can- 
scientious  out  of  every  class  of  real  Christiansu* 

TyrreL  *  Still  I  insist  that  if  Christ  has  do. 
livered  me  from  sin,  sin  can  do  me  no  harm.* 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  the  king 
of  your  country  were  a  mighty  general,  and  had 
delivered  the  land  from  some  powerful  enemy, 
would  it  show  your  eenee  of  the  obligation,  or 
your  allegiance  as  a  subject,  if  you  were  to  join 
the  enemy  he  had  defeated  7  By  so  doing,  though 
the  country  might  be  saved,  yoa  would  nun 
yourself.  Let  us  then  live  in  confederacy  with 
sin,  the  power  of  which  indeed  our  Redeemer 
has  brokcfn,  but  both  the  power  and  guilt  of 
which  the  individual  is  still  at  liberty  to  incur.* 

T\frTtl,  *  Stanley,  I  remember  when  yoa 
thought  the  Grospel  was  all  in  all. 

Stanley.  *  I  think  so  still :  but  I  am  now,  aa  I 
was  then,>fbr  a  sober  consistent  Grospel,  a  Chris- 
tianity,  which  must  evidence  itself  bv  its  fruits. 
The  first  words  of  the  Apostle  aflar  his  conver- 
sion  were,  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  dor 
When  he  says,  *  so  run  that  ve  may  obtain,*  he 
could  never  mean  that  we  could  obtain  by  sitting 
still,  nor  would  he  have  talked  of  Mabouring  in 
vain^*  if  he  meant  that  we  should  not  labour  at  alL 
We  dare  not  persist  in  any  thing  that  is  wrong, 
or  neglect  any  thing  that  is  right,  from  an  erro- 
neous  notion,  that  we  have  sach  an  interest  in 
Christ,  as  will  excuse  us  from  doing  the  one,  or 
persisting  in  the  other.* 

T\frrel.  *  1  fancy  you  think  that  a  man's  sal- 
vation depends  on  the  number  of  good  actions 
he  can  muster  together.* 

Stanley,  *  No,  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity  not  to  build  on  this  or  that  actual  work, 
but  sedulously  to  strive  for  that  temper,  and 
thoee  dispositions,  which  are  the  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  all  virtues ;  and  where  the  heart  strng- 
gles,  and  prays  for  the  attoinment  of  this  steta, 
though  the  man  should  be  placed  in  such  cu& 
cumstences  as  to  be  able  to  do  little  to  promote 
tlie  welfare  of  mankind,  or  the  glory  of  God,  in. 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  this  very  habitual  aim 
and  bsnt  of  the  mind,  with  humble  sorrow  at 
its  low  attainments,  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight 
degree  of  obedience.* 

Tyrrel,  *  But  you  will  allow  that  the  Scrip- 
tures affirm,  that  Christ  js  not  only  «  sacrifice, 
but  a  refuge,  a  consolation,  a  rest.* 

SianUy.  ^Bleased  be  God,  he  'iM  indeed  all 
these.  But  ho  is  a  consolation  only  to  the  heavy 
laden,  a  refuge  to  those  alone  who  forsake  sin. 
The  rest  he  promises  is  not  a  rest  from  labour, 
but  a  rest  from  evil.  It  is  a  rest  from  the  drud- 
gery of  the  world,  but  not  from  the  service  of 
God.  It  is  not  inactivity,  but  quietness  of  spirit ; 
not  sloth  but  peace.  He  draws  men  indeed  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  but  not  a  freedom  to  do  evil, 
or  to  do  nothing.  He  makes  his  service  easy, 
but  not  by  lowering  the  rule  of  duty,  not  by 
adapting  his  commands  to  the  corrupt  inclina- 
tions of  our  nature.  He  communicates  his  grace, 
gives  fresh  and  higher  motives  to  obedience,  and 
imparts  peace  and  comfort  not  by  any  abatement 
in  his  demands,  but  by  this  infusion  of  his  own 
grace,  and  this  communication  of  his  own 
Spirit* 

TyrreL  *  Yoa  %n  a  strange  fellow.    Accord- 
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i&g  to  70a,  we  oan  neither  be  saved  by  good 
works,  nor  witboat  them.' 

Stanley.  *  Come,  Mr.  Tjrrel,  you  are  nearer 
the  truth  than  you  intended.  We  cannot  be 
saved  by  the  merit  of  our  good  works,  without 
setting  at  nought  the  merits  and  death  of  Christ ; 
and  we  cannot  be  saved  without  them,  unless 
we  set  at  nought  God's  holiness,  snd  make  him 
a  ftvourer  of  sin.  Now  to  this  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  properly  understood,  is  most 
completely  hostilct  That  this  doctrine /aeours 
sin,  is  one  of  the  false  charges  which  worldly 
men  bring  against  vital  Christianity,  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  principle,  nor  inquire 
into  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  adopted.* 

7yrrtf2.  *  Still  I  think  you  limit  the  grace  of 
Ood,  as  if  people  must  be  very  good  first,  in  or. 
der  to  deserve  it,  and  then  he  will  come  and  add 
his  grace  to  their  goodness.  Whereas  grace 
has  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  most  notorious 
sinners.*  « 

Stanley.  *  I  allow  that  the  grace  of  God  has 
never  manifested  itself  more  gloriously  then  in 
the  conversion  of  notorioas  sinners.  But  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  all  such,  with  St.  Paul  at 
their  head,  have  ever  afiar  been  eminently  more 
afraid  tiiao  other  men  of  falling  again  into  sin ; 
they  have  prayed  with  the  gseatest  earnestness 
to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it,  and  have 
continued  to  lament  most  deeply  the  wmainiog 
corruptions  of  their  hearts.* 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Tyrrel 
■aid,  *  he  should  be  inclined  to  entertain  doubts 
of  that  man*s  state,  who  could  not  give  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  time  and  the  manner  in 
whicli  he  was  first  awakened,  and  who  had  no 
■ensible  manifestation  of  the  divine  favour.* 

*  I  believe,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  my  no- 
tions of  the  evidence  of  being  in  the  favour  of 
God  differ  materially  from  yours.  If  a  man  feel 
in  himself  a  hatred  of  all  sin,  without  sparing 
his  favourite  corruption ;  if  he  rest  for  sajvation 
on  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  alone ;  if  he  main, 
tain  in  his  mind  such  a  sense  of  the  nearness 
and  immeasurable  importance  of  eternal  things, 
as  shall  enable  him  to  use  temporal  things  with 
moderation,  and  anticipate  their  end  without  dis. 
may ;  if  he  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  is 
naloQs  for  his  service,  making  his  glory  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  his  actions;  if  he  labour  to  fulfil 
his  allotted  duties  conscientiously ;  if  he  love  his 
fellow  creatures  as  the  children  of  the  same 
oommon  father,  and  partakers  of  the  same  eom- 
mon  hope ;  if  he  feel  the  same  compassion  fbr 
the  immortal  interests,  as  for  the  worldly  dis. 
tresses  of  the  unfortunate ;  forgiving  others,  as 
he  hopes  to  be  forgiven ;  if  he  endeavour  accord- 
ing  to  his  measure  and  ability,  to  diminish  the 
vice  and  misery  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
that  man  has  a  solid  ground  of  peace  and  hope, 
though  he  may  not  have  those  sensible  evidences 
which  afibrd  triumph,  and  exultation.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  man  of  a  heated  imagination, 
who  boasts  of  mysterious  communications  with- 
in, is  perhaps  exhibiting  outwardly  unfavourable 
marks  of  his  real  state,  and  holding  out  by  his 
low  practice,  discouragements  unfriendly  to  that 
religion  of  which  be  professes  himself  .a  shining 
instance. 

*  The  iober  Chriftian  is  as  fbUy  convinoed, 


that  only  He  who  made  the  heart,  can  new  make 
it,  as  the  enthusiast.  He  is  as  folly  persuaded 
that  his  natural  dispositions  cannot  be  changed, 
nor  his  affections  purified,  but  by  tlie  agency  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  as  the  fiinatie.  And  tbou|rh 
he  presume  not  to  limit  omnipotence  to  a  sudden 
or  a  gradual  change,  yet  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  day,  and  the  hour, 
and  the  moment,  contented  to  be  assured  that 
whereas  he  was  once  blind  he  now  sees.  If  he 
do  not  presume  in  his  own  case  to  fix  the  chro- 
nology of  conversion,  he  is  not  less  certain  as  to 
its  effects.  If  he  cannot  enumerate  dates,  and 
recapitulate  foulingB,  he  can  and  does  produce 
such  evidences  of  his  improvopient,  as  virtuous 
habits,  a  devout  temper,  an  humble  and  charita- 
ble spirit,  *  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;'  snd  tfiis  gives  an  evi- 
dence less  equivocal,  as  existing  more  in  the 
heart  than  on  the  lips,  and  more  m  the  life  than 
in  the  discourse.  Surely  if  a  plant  be  flourish- 
ing, the  branches  green,  and  the  fruit  fair  and 
abundant,  we  miy  venture  to  pronounce  these  to 
be  indications  of  health  and  vigour,  though  we 
cannot  ascertain  tne  moment  when  tiie  seed 
was  sown,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  sprung 
up.' 

Sir  Joim,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener, 
but  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word,  now  said,  smiling, 
'  Mr.  Stanley,  you  steer  most  happily  between 
the  two  extremes.  This  exclusive  ery  of  graoe 
in  one  party  of  religionists,  which  drives  the  op- 
posite side  into  as  unreasonable  a  clamour  against 
it,  reminds  me  of  the  Queen  of  Louis  Quatorze. 
When  the  Jesuits  who  were  of  the  court  party, 
made  so  violent  an  outcry  against  the  Jansenists, 
fbr  no  reason  but  because  they  had  more  piety 
than  themselves.  Her  Majesty  was  so  fearful 
of  being  thought  to  favour  the  oppressed  side, 
that  in  the  excess  of  her  party  zeal,  she  vehe-. 
mently  exclaimed,  *  Oh  fie  upon  grace  i  fie  upon 
grace  I' " 

Mr.  Stanley.  *  Party  violence  thinks  it  can 
never  recede  iar  enough  firoi^  the  side  it  op- 
poses.' 

Tyrrel.  *  But  how  then  is  our  rdisfion  to  be 
known,  except  by  our  making  a  profession  of 
troths,  which  the  irreligious  are  either  ignorant 
of  or  oppose?' 

Stanley.  *  There  is,  as  I  have  already  observ. 
ed,  a  more  infallible  criterion.  It  is  best  known 
by  the  effects  it  produces  on  the  heart,  and  on 
the  temper.  A  religion,  which  consists  in  opi- 
nions  only,  wiU  not  advance  us  in  our  progrega 
to  heaven ;  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the 
pride  of  disputation  ;  and  victory  is  so  common- 
ly the  object  of  debate,  that  eternity  slides  out 
of  sight  The  two  cardinal  points  of  our  reli- 
gion, justification  and  sanctification,  are,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  correlatives ;  they  im- 
ply a  reciprocal  relation,  nor  do  I  call  that  state 
Christianity,  in  which  either  is  separately  and 
exclusively  maintained.  The  union  of  these 
manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
by  increasing  its  humility,  by  purifying  its  affec 
tions,  by  setting  it  above  the  contamination  of 
the  maxims  and  habits  of  the  world,  by  detail- 
ing it  from  the  vanities  of  time,  and  elevating  It 
to  a  desire  fbr  the  riches  of  eternity.* 

T^rreL    '  AU  the  exhortatioD  to  duties  witk  ^ 
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which  8o  many  sermons  ahonnd,  are  only  an  in- 
fringement on  the  liberty  of  a  Christian.  A  true 
believer  knows  of  no  duty  but  faith,  no  rule  but 
love.* 

Stanley,  *  Love  is  indeed  the  fbuntain  and 
principle  of  all  practical  virtue.  But  love  itself 
requires  some  reg^ulation  to  direct  its  exertion ; 
some  law  to  guide  its  motions ;  some  rule  to  pre- 
vent its  aberrations ;  some  guard  to  hinder  that 
which  is  vigorous  from  becoming  eccentric. 
With  such  a  regulation,  such  a  law,  such  a 
guard,  the  divine  ethics  of  the  gospel  have  fur- 
nisbed  us.  The  word  of  Grod  is  as  much  our 
rule,  as  his  Spirit  is  our  guide,  or  «his  Son  our 

*  Way.*  This  unerring  rule  alone  secures  Chris- 
tian  liberty  from  disorder,  from  danger,  from  ir- 
regularity, from  excess.  Conformity  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Redeemer  is  the  most  infallible 
proof  of  having  an  interest  in  his  death.' 

We  afterwards  insensibly  slid  into  other  sub- 
jects, when  Mr.  T^rrel,  like  a  combatant  who 
thought  himself  victorious,  seemed  inclined  t» 
return  to  the  charge.  The  love  of  money  having 
been  mentioned  by  Sir  Johp  with  extreme  se- 
verity,  Mr.  Tyrrel  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  ve- 
nal failing,  and  said  that  both  avarice  and  charity 
might  be  oonstittttioaaL* 

*  They  may  be  so,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  but 
Christianity,  Sir,  has  a  constitution  of  its  own ; 
a  superinduced  constitution.    A  real  Christian 

*  confers  not  with  flesh  and  blood,*  with  his  eon- 
ttitution,  whether  he  shall  give  or  forbear  to 
give,  when  it  is  a  clear  doty,  and  the  will  of 
God  requires  it  If  we  believe  in  the  principles, 
we  must  adopt  the  conclusions.  Rieligion  is 
not  an  unproductive  theory,  nor  charity  an  un- 
necessary, an  incidental  consequence,  nor  a  con- 
tingent left  to  oar  choice.*  You  are  a  classic, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  in 
your  mythological  poets,  the  three  Pagan  graces 
were  always  Knit  together  hand  in  hand ;  the 
three  Christian  graces  are  equally  inseparable,' 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity ;  that  grand 
principle  of  love,  of  which  alms-giving  is  only 
one  branch.* 

Mr.  Tyrrel  endeavoured  to  evade  the  subject, 
and  seemed  to  intimate  that  true  Christianity 
might  be  known  without  any  such  evidences  as 
Mr.  Stanley  thought  necessary.  This  led  the 
latter  to  insist  warmly  on  the  vast  stress  which 
every  part  of  Scripture  laid  on  the  duty  of  cha- 
rity. Its  doctrines,*  said  he,  *  its  precepts,  its 
promises,  and  its  examples  all  inculcate  it — 

*  the  new  commandment*  of  John — *  the  pure  and 
UBdefiled  religion*  of  James — *  Ye  shall  be  re- 
compensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just*  of 
Luke — the  daily  and  hourly  practice  of  Him, 
who  not  only  taught  to  do  good,  but  who  *  went 
about  doing  it*-—*  The  store  for  a  good  founda- 
tion against  the  time  to  come*  of  Paul — ^nay,  in 
the  onTy  full,  solemn,  and  express  representation 
of  the  last  day,  which  the  goepel  exhibits,  cha- 
rity  is  not  only  brought  forward  as  a  predomi- 
nant, a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  righteous, 
but  a  specific  recompense  seems  to  be  assigned 
to  it,  when  practised  on  true  Christian  grounds. 
And  H  is  not  a  little  observable,  that  the  only 
posthumous  quotation  from  the  sayings  of  our 
divine  Saviour  which  the  Scripture  has  recorded, 
if  an  eneooragemant  to  oharity — ^*  Remember 


the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  it  ia 
more  blessed  to  give  than  receive.* 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  next  aflernoon,  when  we  were  all  con- 
versing together,  I  asked  Mr.  Stanley  what  opi- 
nion he  held  on  a  subject  which  had  lately  been 
a  good  deal  canvassed,  the  propriety  of  young 
ladies  learning  the  dead  languages ;  particularly 
the  Latin.  He  was  silent  Mrs.  Stanley  smiled. 
Phmbe  laughed  outright.  Lucillo,  who  had  near- 
Iv  finished  making  tea,  blushed  excessively. 
Little  Celia,  who  was  sitting  on  my  knee  while 
I  was  teaching  her  to  draw  a  bird,  pnt  an  end  to 
the  difficulty,  by  looking  up  in  my  fece  and  cry- 
ing out—'  Why,  Sir,  Lucilla  reads  Latin  with 
Papa  every  morning.*  I  cast  a  timid  eye  on 
Miss  Stanley,  who,  afler  putting  the  sugar  into 
the  cream  pot,  and  the  tea  into  the  sugar  basin, 
slid  out  of  the  room,  beckoning  Phoebe  to  follow 
lier. 

'Poor  Lucilla,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  feel  for 
her !  Well,  Sir,*  continued  he, '  you  have  dis- 
covered  by  external,  what  I  trust  would  not  have 
been  found  by  internal  evidence.  Parents  who 
are  in  high  circumstances,  yet  from  princi|do 
abridge  their  daughters  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
dis^pated  part  of  the  world,  may  be  allowed  to 
sobstitute  other  pleasures ;  and  if  the  girl  has  a 
strong  inquisitive  mind,  they  may  direct  it  to 
such  pursuits  as  call  for  vigorous  application, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers.* 

*  How  does  that  sweet  girl  manage,*  said  Lady 
Belfield,  *  (o  be  so  utterly  void  of  pretension  7  S^ 
much  softness  and  so  much  usefulness,  strip  her 
of  all  the  terrors  of  learning.* 

'  At  first,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, '  I  only  meant 
to  give  Lucilla  as  much  Latui  as  would  teach 
her  to  grammatiae  her  finglish,  but  her  quick- 
ness in  acquiring  led  me  on,  and  I  think  I  did 
right ;  for  it  is  superficial  knowledge  that  ex- 
cites vanity.  A  learned  language,  which  a  dis- 
creet woman  will  never  produce  in  company,  is 
less  likely  to  make  her  vain,  than  those  acquire- 
ments  which  are  always  in  exhibition.  And 
afier  all,  it  is  a  hackneyed  remark,  that  the  best 
instructed  girl  will  have  less  learning  than  a 
school-boy ;  and  why  should  vanity  operate  in 
her  case  more  than  in  his  ?* 

*■  For  this  single  reason,  Sir,*  said  I,  *  that  every 
boy  knows  that  which  very  fow  girls  are  taught. 
Suspect  me  not,  however,  of  censuring  a  measure 
which  I  admire.  I  hope  the  example  of  your 
daughters  will  help  to  raise  the  tone  of  female 
education.* 

'  Softly,  softly,*  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley,  *  re- 
trench your  plural  number.  It  is  only  one  girl 
out  of  six  who  has  deviated  from  the  beaten 
track.  I  do  not  expect  many  converts,  to  what 
I  roust  rather  call  my  practice  in  one  instance, 
than  my  general  opinion.  I  am .  so  convinced 
of  the  prevailing  prejudice,  that  the  thing  has 
never  been  named  out  of  the  family.  If  my  nj 
neighbour  Miss  Rattle  knew  that  Lucilla  had 
learned  Latin,  she  would  instantly  find  out  a  few 
odd  moments  to  add  that  language  to  her  innup 
merable  aoquirementSi  because  her  mother  can 
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afibrd  to  pay  for  it,  and  becaose  Lady  IH.  Daah 
has  never  learnt  it  I  assure  jon,  however,* 
(laughing  as  he  spoke,)  *  I  never  intend  to  smug- 
gle  my  poor  girl  on  any  man,  by  concealing 
irom  him  this  nnpopnlar  attainment,  any  more 
than  I  would  conceal  any  personal  defect.* 

*  I  will  honestly  confess,*  said  Sir  John,  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,,*  that  bad  I  been  to  judge 
the  case  ajpriori,  had  I  met  Miss  Stanley  under 
the  terrifymg  persuasion  that  she  was  a  scholar, 
I  own  I  should  have  met  her  with  a  prejudiee ; 
I  should  have  feared  she  might  be  forward  in 
conversation,  deficient  in  feminine  manners,  and 
destitute  of  domestic  talents.  But  having  had 
such  a  fkir  occasion  of  admiring  her  engaging 
modesty,  her  gentle  and  unassuming  tone  in  so. 
ciety,  and  above  all,  having  heard  from  Lady 
Belfield  how  eminently  she  excels  in  the  true 
science  of  a  lady,  domestic  knowledge,  I  cannot 
refuse  her  that  additional  regard,  which  this  so- 
lid acquirement,  so  meekly  borne,  desems. 
Nor,  on  reflectioif,  do  I  see  why  we  should  be  so 
forward  to  instruct  a  woman  in  the  langaaee 
spoken  at  Rome  in  its  present  degraded  state,  m 
which  there  are  comparatively  few  authors  to 
improve  her,  and  yet  be  afraidf  that  she  should 
be  acquainted  with  that  which  was  its  vernacu- 
lar tongue,  in  its  age  of  glory  two  thousknd  years 
ago,  and  whieh  abounds  witn  writers  of  supreme 
excellence.' 

I  was  charmed  at  these  concessions  from  Sir 
John,  and  exdaimed  with  a  transport  which  I 
could  not  restrain :  *  In  our  friends,  even  in  our 
oommon  acquaintance,  do  we  not  delight  to  as- 
sociate with  those  whose  pursuite  have  been 
similar  to  our  own,  and  who  have  read  the -same 
books  7  How  dull  do  we  find  it,  when  civility 
compeli  us  to  pass  even  a  day  with  an  illiterate 
man  7  Shall  we  not  then  dehght  in  the  kindred 
acqniremente  of  a  dearer  firiend  7  Sbdl  we  not 
rejoice  in  a  companion  who  has  drawn,  though 
leas  ooptously,  perhaps,  from  the  same  rich 
■onrces  with  ourselves;  who  can  relish  the 
beanty  we  quote,  and  trace  the  allusion  at  which 
we  hint  7  I  do  not  mean  that  learning  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  a  man  of  taste  who  has  an 
ignorant  wife,  cannot,  in  her  company,  think 
his  own  thoughts,  nor  speak  his  own  language. 
His  thoughte  he  will  suppress ;  his  language  ne 
will  debase,  the  one  from  hopelessness,,  the  other 
from  compassion.— He  must  be  continually  low- 
ering and  diluting  his  meaning,  in  order  to 
make  himself  intelligible.  This  he  will  do  for 
the  woman  he  loves,  but  in  doing  it  he  will  not 
be  happy.  She  who  cannot  be  entertained  by 
his  conversation,  will  not  be  convinced  by  his 
reasoning ;  and  at  length  he  will  find  out  that 
it  is  less  trouble  to  lower  his  .own  standard  to 
hers,  than  to  exhaust  himself  in  the  v^  attempt 
to  raise  hers  to  his  own.* 

*  A  fine  high  sounding  tirade^  Charles,  spoken 
eon  amart^  said  Sir  John.  *  I  really  believe 
though,  that  one  resson  why  women  are  so  fri- 
voknn  is  that  the  things  they  are  taught  are  not 
•did  enough  to  fix  the  attention,  exerdsethe  in- 
tellect, and  fortify  the  understanding.  They 
learn  little  that  inures  to  reasoning,  or  oompeu 
to  patient  meditation.* 

*  I  consider  the  difficulties  of  a  solid  educa- 
tioii»*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  a  tort  of  preliminary 


course,  intended  perhaps  by  Providenefr  as  a 
gradual  preparative  for  the  subsequent  difficul- 
ties of  life ;  as  a  prelude  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  solidity  and  firmness  of  character  which 
actual  trials  are  hereafter  to  confirm.  Though 
I  would  not  make  instruction  unnecessarily 
harsh  and  rug^red,  yet  I  would  not  wish  to  in- 
crease  ite  facilities  to  such  a  degree  as  to  weaken 
that  robustness  of  mind  which  it  should  be  ite 
object  to  promote,  in  order  to  render  mental  dis- 
dpiine  subservient  to  moral.* 

*  How  have  you  managed  with  your  other 
girls,  Stenley,*  said  Sir  John,  *for  though  you 
vindicate  general  knowled^,  yoo  profess  not  to 
wish  for  general  learning  m  the  sex.* 

*Far  from  itj^'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am  a 
gardener  you  know,  and  accustomed  to  study 
Uie  genius  of  the  soil  before  I  plant  Most  of 
ray  daughters,  like  the  daughters  of  other  men, 
have  some  one  talent,  or  at  least  propensity  ;  for 
parente  are  too  apt  to  mlsteke  inclination  for 
genius.  This  propensity  I  endeavour  to  find 
out,  and  to  cultivate.  But  if  I  find  the  natural 
bias  very  streng,  and  not  very  safo,  I  then  la^ 
hour  to  counteract,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
tendency,  and  try  to  give  it  a  freeh  direetion. 
Lucilla  having  a  strong  bant  to  whatever  relatev 
to  intellectual  taste,  I  have  read  oyer  with  her 
the  most  unexceptionable  parte  of  a  few  of  the 
best  Roman  classics.  She  be^an  at  nine  yeare 
old,  for  I  have  remarked  that  it  is  not  learning 
much,  but  learning  late  which  makes  pedants. 

*  PhcBbe,  who  has  a  superabundance  of  viva- 
city, I  have  in  some  measure  temed,  by  not  only 
making  her  a  complete  mistress  of  arithmetic, 
but  by  giving  her  a  tincture  of  mathematics. 
Nothing  pute  such  a  bridle  on  the  fancy  as  de- 
monstration.  A  habit  of  computing  steadies 
the  mind,  and  subdues  the  soarings  of  imagine^ 
tion.  It  sobers  the  vagaries  of  trope  and  figure, 
substitutes  truth  for  meUphor,  and  exactness  for 
amplification.  This  girl,  who  if  she  had  been 
fed  on  poetry  and  works  of  imagination,  might 
have  beoome  a  Miss  Sparkes,  now  rather  gives 
herself  the  airs  of  a  nlculator  and  of  a  grave 
oomputist  Though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat 
in  the  foble,  who  was  metemorphosed  into  a  lady, 
nature  will  break  out  as  soon  as  the  scratching 
of  a  mouse  is  heard ;  and  allPb<Bbe*s  philosophy 
can  scarcely  keep  her  in  order,  if  any  work  of 
foncy  comes  in  her  way. 

'  To  soften  the  horrors  of  ber  fate,  however, 
I  allowed  her  to  read  a  few  of  the  best  things  in 
her  fovourite  class.  When  I  read  to  her  the 
more  ddicate  parte  of  6alliver*s  Travels,  with 
which  she  was  enchanted,  she  affected  to  be  an- 
gry at  the  voyage  to  Lapota,  because  it  ridicules 
philosophical  science.  And  in  Brobdignag,  she 
said  the  proportions  were  not  correct.  I  most 
however  explain  to  you,  that  the  use  which  I 
made  of  these  dry  studies  with  Phcebe,  was  pre- 
cisely  the  same  which  the  in^nious  Mr.  Che- 
shire  makes  of  his  steel  machines  for  defective 
shapes,  to  straighten  a  crooked  tendency  or 
strengthen  a  wei&  one.  Having  employed  these 
means  to  set  her  mind  upright,  and  to  cure  a 
wrong  biaa,  as  that  skilful  gentleman  dieoards 
his  apparatus  as  soon  as  the  patient  becomes 
straight,  so  have  I  disoontinued  these  jmrsuits, 
for  I  never  meant  to  make  a  mathematieal  lady. 
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Jane  Jias  a  fine  ear  and  a  pretty  voice,  and  will 
Ming  and  play  well  enough  for  any  girl  who  is 
not  to  make  music  her  profession.  One  or  two 
of  the  others  sing  agreeably. 

The  little  one,  who  brought  the  last  nosegay, 
has  a  strong  turn  for  natural  history,  and  we  ail 
of  us  generally  botanize  a  little  of  an  evening, 
which  gives  a  fresh  interest  to  our  walks.  She 
will  soon  draw  plants  and  flowers  pretty  accu- 
rately. Louisa  also  has  some  taste  in  designing, 
and  takes  tolerable  sketches  from  nature.  These 
we  encourage  because  they  are  solitary  plea- 
sures, and  want  no  witnesses.  They  all  are  too 
eager  to  impact  somewhat  of  what  they  know 
to  your  little  favdurite  Celia,  who  is  in  danger 
of  picking  up  a  little  of  every  thing,  the  sure 
way  to  excel  in  nothing. 

*  Thus  each  girl  is  furnished  with  some  one 
source  of  independent  amusement.  But  what 
would  become  of  them,  or  father  what  would 
become  of  their  mother  and  me,  if  every  one  of 
them  was  a  scholar,  a  mathematician,  a  singer, 
a  performisr,  a  botanist,  a  painter  ?  Did  we  at- 
tempt to  force  all  these  aisquimments  and  a 
dozen  more  on  every  girl,  all  her  time  would  be 
occupied  about  things  which  will  be  of  no  value 
to  her  in  eternity.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we 
are  carefully  communicating  to  every  one  of 
them  that  general  knowledge  which  should  be 
common  to  all  gentlewomen. 

*  In  unrolling  the  vast  volume  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  I  ground  on  it  some  of  my  most 
useful  instructions,  and  point  out  how  the  truth 
of  Scripture  is  illustrated  by  the  crimes  and 
corruptions  which  history  records,  and  that  the 
same  pride,  covetousness,  ambition,  turbulence, 
and  deceit,  bring  misery  on  empires,  and  de- 
stroy the  peace  of  families.  To  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  chronology  are  such  indispensable  ap- 
pendag^es,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist 
on  their  usefulness.    As  to  astronomy,  while 

*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,*  it  seems 
a  kind  of  impiety  not  to  give  young  people  some 
insight  into  it. 

*  I  hope,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  you  do  not  ex- 
clude the  modern  languages  from  your  plan.' 

*  As  to  French,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  •  with  that 
thorough  inconsistency  which  is  common  to 
man,  the  demand  for  it  seems  to  have  risen  in 
exact  proportion  as  it  ought  to  have  sunk.*  I 
would  not  however  rob  my  children  of  a  lan- 
guage in  which,  though  there  are  more  books 
to  be  avoided,  there  are  more  that  deserve  to  be 


feels^  or  rather  judges  difierently  from  the  mere 
man  of  taste,  and  as  a  ftther,  I  cannot  help  re- 
gretting, that  what  is  commonly  put  into  the 
hands  of  our  daughters,  is  so  amatory,. that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  soflen  those  minds  which  ra- 
ther want  to  bo  invigorated. 

*  There  are  iew  things  I  more  deprecate  for 
girls  than  a  poetical  education,  the  evils  of  which 
J  saw  sadly  exemplified  in  a  young  friend  of 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  had  beauty  and  talents.  Her 
parents,  enchanted  with  both,  lefl  her  entirely 
to  her  own  guidance.  She  yielded  herself  up 
to  the  uncontrolled  roving s  of  a  vagraxit  fancy. 
When  a  child,  she  wrote  verses,  which  were 
shown  in  her  presence  to  every  guest,  their 
flattery  completed  her  intoxication.  She  afler- 
wards  translated  Italian  sonnets,  and  composed 
elegies  of  which  love  was  the  only  theme.^^ 
These  she  was  encouraged  by  her  mother  to  re- 
cite  herself,  in  all  companies,  with  a  patbos  and 
seibibility  which  delighted  her  parents,  but 
alarmed  her  more  prudent  friends. 

*  She  grew  up  with  the  confirmed  opinion  that 
the  two  great  and  sole  concerns  of  human  life 
were  love  and  poetry.  She  considered  them  as 
inseparably  connected,  and  she  resolved  in  her 
own  instance  never  to  violate  so  indispensable  a 
union.  The  object  of  her  affection  was  unhap- 
pily chosen,  and  the  effects  of  hor  attachment 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
connection  fbrmed  on  so  slight  a  foundation.  In 
the  perfections  with  which  she  invested  her 
lover,  she  gave  the  reins  to  her  imagination, 
when  she  thought  she  was  only  consulting  her 
heart. — She  picked  out  and  put  together  all  the 
fine  qualities  of  all  the  heroes,  of  all  the  poets 
she  had  ever  read,  and  into  this  finished  crea- 
ture, her  fancy  transformed  her  admirer. 

*Love  and  poetry' commonly  influence  tlie 
two  sexes  in  a  very  disproportionate  degree. 
With  men,  each  of  them  is  only  one  passion 
among  many.  Love  has  various  and  powerfiil 
competitors  in  hearts  divided  between  ambition, 
business,  and  pleasure.  Poetry  is  only  one  amuse- 
ment in  minds,  distracted  by  a  thousand  tn- 
multuous  pursuits ;  whereas  in  girls  of  ardent 
tempers,  whose  feelings  are  not  curbed  by  re- 
straint,  and  regulated  by  religion,  love  is  con- 
sidered as  the  great  business  of  their  earthly  ex- 
istence. It  id  cherished,  not  as  'the  cordial 
drop,'  but  as  the  whole  contents  of  the  cup ;  the 
remainder  is  considered  only  as  froth  or  dregs. 
The  unhappy  victim  not  only  submits  to  ue 


read,  than  in  all  the  foreign  language  put  to-  I  destructive  dominion  of  a  despotic  passion,  bat 


gether. 

*  If  you  prohibit  Italian,'  said  Sir  John  laugh- 
ing,  ♦  I  will  serve  you  as  Cowper  advised  the 
boys  and  girls  to  serve  Johnson  for  depreciating 
Henry  and  Elmraa ;  I  will  join  the  musical  and 
poetical  ladies'  in  tearing  you  to  pieces,  as  the 
Thracian  damsels  did  Orpheus,  and  send  your 
head  with  his 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore. 

*  You  remember  me,  my  dear  Bel  field,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Stanley,  '  a  warm  admirer  of  the  ex- 
quisite  beauties  of  Italian  poetry.    But  a  father 

*  See  an  insenioui  little  treatise  entitled  Latium  Re- 
divivaoi,  or  the  modera  use  of  the  Latin  langaage,  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  French. 


glories  in  it.  So  st  least  did  this  ill-starred  girl. 

*  The  sober  duties  of  a  family  bad  early  teen 
transferred  to  her  ulsters,  as  far  beneath  the  at- 
tention of  so  fine  a  genius ;  while  she  abandon- 
ed herself  to  studies,  which  kept  her  imagina- 
tion  in  a  fever,  and  to  a  passion  which  those 
studies  continually  fed  and  inflamed.  Both  to- 
gether completed  her  delirium.  She  was  ardent, 
grenerous,  and  sincere ;  but  violent,  imprudent, 
and  vain  to  excess.  She  set  the  opinion  of  the 
world  at  complete  defiance,  and  was  not  only  to 
tally  destitute  of  judgment  and  discretion  her 
scll^  but  despised  them  in  others.  Her  lover  and 
her  muse  were  to  her  instead  of  the  whole 
world. 

*  After  having  for  some  years  exchanged  ton 
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nets  mider  the  ntmee  of  Laara  and  Petrarch, 
and  ele^ee  under  thoee  of  Sappho  and  Phaon ; 
the  lover,  to  whom  all  this  had  been  mere  sport, 
the  gratification  of  vanity,  and  the  recreation 
of  an  idle  hour,  grew  weary. 

Younger  and  fairer  he  another  laiv. 

He  drew  off.  Her  verses  were  left  unanswered, 
her  reproaches  unpiticd.  Liaura  wept,  and  Sap. 
pho  raved  in  vain. 

*  The  poor  girl,  to  whom  all  this  visionary  ro- 
mance had  been  a  eerioas  occupation,  which  had 
swallowed  up  cares  and  duties,  now  realized 
the  woes  she  had  sooflen  admired  and  described. 
Her  upbraidings  only  served  to  alienate  still 
more  the  heart  of  her  deserter ;  and  her  despair, 
which  he  had  the  cruelty  to  treat  as  fictitious, 
was  to  him  a  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  Her 
letters  were  exposed,  her  expoetulatory  verses 
read  at  clubs  and  taverns,  and  the  unhappy  Sap- 
pho was  toasted  in  derision. 

*  All  her  ideal  refinements  now  degenerated 
into  practical  improprieties.  The  public  avowal 
of  her  paassion  drew  on  her  from  the  world 
charges  which  she  had  not  merited.-— Her  re- 
putation was  wounded,  her  health  declined,  her 
peace  was  destroyed.  She  experienced  the  dis- 
honours of  guilt  without  its  turpitude,  and  in 
the  bloom  of  life  fell,  the  melancholy  victim  to  a 
mistaken  education,  and  an  undisciplined  mind.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  dropped  a  silent  tear  to  the  me- 
mory of  her  unhappy  friend,  the  energies  of 
whose  mind  she  said  would,  had  they  been 
rightly  directed,  have  formed  a  fine  character. 

*  But  none  of  the  things  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  are  the  great 
and  primary  objects  of  instruction.  The  incul- 
cation of  fortitude,  prudence,  humility,  temper- 
ance, self-denial — ^this  is  Education.  These  are 
things  which  we  endeavour  to  promote  far  more 
than  arts  or  languages.  These  are  tempers, 
the  habit  of  whidi  should  be  laid  in  early,  and 
followed  up  constantly,  as  there  is  no  day  in  life 
which  will  not  call  them  into  exercise ;  and  how 
can  that  be  practised  which  has  never  been  ac 
quired ! 

*  Perseverance,  meekness,  and  indnetry,'  con- 
tinned  he,  *  are  the  qualities  we  most  carefully 
cherish  and  commend.  For  poor  Laura*s  sake 
I  make  it  a  point  never  to  extol  any  indications 
of  genius.  Genius  has  pleasure  enough  in  its 
own  high  aspirings. — ^Nor  am  I  indeed  over 
much  delighted  with  a  great  blossom  of  talents. 
I  agree  with  good  Bishop  Hall,  that  it  is  better 
to  thin  the  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive  ; 
and  that  in  encouraging  too  many  propensities, 
one  faculty  may  not  starve  another.* 

Lady  Belfield  expressed  herself  grateful  for 
the  hints  Mr.  Stanley  had  thrown  out,  which 
could  not  but  be  of  importance  to  her  who  had 
so  large  a  family.  After  some  further  questions 
from  her  he  proceeded. 

'  I  have  partly  explained  to  you,  my  dear 
Madam,  why,  though  I  would  not  have  every 
woman  learn  every  thing,  yet  why  I  would  give 
every  girl,  in  a  certain  station  of  life,  some  one 
amusing  accomplishment  There  is  here  and 
there  a  strong  mind,  which  requires  a  more  sub- 
stantial nourishment  than  the  common  educa- 
tion of  giidf  ftflfordf.    To  Bucfa  and  to  saoh  only, 


would  I  furnish  the  quiet  resonrce  of  a  dead 
language,  as  a  solid  aliment  which  may  fill  the 
uiiod  without  inflating  it. 

*  But  that  no  acquirements  may  inflate  it  let 
mc  add,  there  is  but  one  sure  corrective.  Against 
learning,  against  talents  of  anv  kind,  nothing 
can  steady  the  head,  unless  you  fortify  the  heart 
with  real  Christianity.  In  raising  the  moral 
edifice,  we  must  sink  deep  in  proportion  as  we 
build  high.  We  must  widen  the  foundation  if 
we  extend  the  superstructure.  Religion  alone 
can  counteract  the  aspirings  of  genius,  can  re- 
gulate the  pride  of  talents. 

*  And  let  such  women  as  are  disposed  to  be 
vain  of  their  comparatively  petty  attainments, 
look  up  with  admiration  to  those  two  contem- 
porary shining  examples,  the  venerated  Eliza- 
beth Carter,  and  the  blooming  Elizabotth  Smith. 
I  knew  them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  revere 
them.  In  <Aem,  let  our  young  ladies  contem- 
plate profound  and  various  learning  chastened 
by  true  Christian  humility.  In  tAm,  let  them 
venerate  acquirements  which  would  have  been 
distinguished  in  a  university,  veekly  softened, 
and  beautifully  shaded  hf  the  gentle  exertion  of 
every  domestio  virtue,  the  unaffected  exercise 
of  every  fisminine  employment. 


CHAP.  XL. 

EvKR  since  Mr.  Tyrrel  had  been  last  with  us, 
I  had  observed  an  unusual  seriousness  in  the 
countenance  of  Sir  John  Belfield,  though  accom- 
panied with  his  natural  complacency.  His  mind 
seemed  intent  on  something  he  wished  to  com- 
municate. The  first  time  we  were  both  alone  in 
the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  said, 
*  Stanley,  the  conversations  we  have  lately  had, 
and  especially  the  last  with  Tyrrel,  in  which 
you  bore  so  considerable  a  part,  have  furnished 
me  with  agreeable  matter  for  refleetion.  I  hope 
the  pleasure  wUl  not  be  quita  destitute  of  profit* 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  '  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  labour  under  a 
disadvantage  common  to  every  man,  who  when 
he  is  called  to  defend  some  important  principle 
which  he  thinks  attacked,  or  undervalued,  is 
brought  into  danger  of  being  suspected  to  un- 
dervalue others,  which,  if  Siey  in  their  turn 
were  assailed,  he  would  defend  with  equal  zeal. 
When  points  of  the  last  importance  are  slighted 
as  insignificant,  in  order  exclusively  to  magnify 
one  darling  opinion,  I  am  driven  to  appear  as  if 
I  opposed  that  important  tenet,  which,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  seems  pitted  against  the  others.  Those 
who  do  not  previously  know  my  principles* 
might  almost  suspect  me  of  being  an  opposer  of 
that  prime  doctrine,  which  I  reiUly  consider  as 
the  leading  principle  of  Christianity.* 

*  AKow  me  to  say,*  returned  Sir  John  '  that 
my  surprise  has  been  equal  to  my  satisfaction. 
Those  very  doctrines  which  you  maintained,  I 
had  been  assured,  were  the  very  tenets  you 
rejected.  Many  of  our  acquaintance,  who  do 
not  come  near  enough  to  judge,  or  who  would 
not  be  competent  to  judge  if  they  did,  ascribe 
the  stictness  of  your  practice  to  some  unfound- 
ed peculiarities  of  opinion,  and  suspect  thai  the 
doctrines  of  Tyrrel,  though  somewhat  modified, 
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a  little  more  rationally  conceived,  and  more  ably 
expreased,  are  the  doctrines  held  by  you,  and  by 
overy  man  who  rises  above  the  ordinary  stand* 
ard  of  what  the  world  calls  religious  men.  And 
what  isa  little  absurd  and  inconsequent,  they 
ascribe  to  these  supposed  dangerous  doctrines, 
his  abstinence,  fit)m  the  diversions,  and  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the 
world.  Your  opinions,  however,  I  always  sus- 
pected could  not  be  very  pernicibus,  the  effects 
of  which,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  your  life,  I 
knew  to  be  so  salutary.* 

*  My  dear  Belfield,'  said  Mr.  Stanley  *  men  of 
the  world  are  guilty  of  a  striking  inconsistency 
in  the  charge  they  bring  against  religious  men. 
They  accuse  them  at  once  of  maintaining  doc- 
trines which  lead  to  licentiousness,  and  of  over- 
striotness  ip  their  practice.  One  of  them  may 
be  true :  but  both  cannot  be  so/ 

*  I  now  find  upon  full  proof,*  replied  Sir  John, 
^  that  there  is  nothing  in  your  sentiments  but 
what  a  man  of  sense  might  approve ;  nothing 
but  what,  if  he  be  really  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
without  scruple  adopt  May  I  be  enabled  more 
fully,  more  practically  to  adopt  them  i  You  shall 
point  out  to  me  such  a  course  of  reading,  as  may 
not  only  clear  up  my  remaining  difficulties,  but 
what  is  infinitely  more  momentous  than  the  so- 
lution of  any  abstract  question,  may  help  to 
awaken  me  to  a  more  deep  and  lively  sense  of  my 
own  individual  interest  in  this  great  concern.* 

Mr.  Stanley*B  benevolent  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  more  than  its  wonted  animation. 
ne  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  deep  satisfao- 
tioB  with  which  his  heart  was  penetrated.  He 
modestly  referred  his  friend  to  Doctor  Barlow, 
as  a  far  more  able  casuist,  though  not  a  more 
cordial  friend.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  my 
heart  expand  towards  Sir  John,  with  new  sym- 
pathies and  an  enlarged  affection.  I  felt  nobler 
motives  of  attachment,  an  attachmest  which  I 
hoped  would  be  perpetuated  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  perishable  world. 

'  My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  is 
among  the  daily  but  comparatively  petty  trials 
of  every  man,  who  is  deeply  in  earnest  to  secure 
his  immortal  interests,  to  be  classed  with  low 
and  wild  enthusiasts,  whom  his  judgment  con- 
demns,  with  hypocrites  against  whom  his  prio. 
oiples  revolt,  and  with  men,  pbus  and  oonscien- 
tioas  I  am  most  willing^  to  allow,  but  difiering 
widely  from  his  own  views;  with  others  who 
avince  a  want  of  charity  in  some  points,  and  a 
want  of  judgment  in  most.  To  be  identified,  I 
aay,  with  nan  so  different  from  yourself,  because 
you  hold  in  coiSmon  some  great  truths,  which 
all  real  Christiana  have  held  in  all  ages,  and  be- 
cause  you  agree  with  them  in  avoiding  the 
hlameabla  excesses  of  dissipation,  is  among  the 
sacrifices  of  reputation  whieh  a  man  must  be 
contented  to  make,  who  is  earnest  in  the  great 
object  of  a  Christian's  pursait.  I  trust,  however, 
that,  through  divine  graoOf  I  shall  never  re- 
nounce my  integrity  for  the  praise  of  men,  who 
have  so  little  consistency,  that  though  they  pre- 
tend  their  quarrel  is  with  your  faith,  yet  who 
would  not  care  how  extravagant  your  belief  was, 
if  your  practice  assimilated  with  their  own.  I 
trust,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  shall  always 
msintiin  my  candour  towards  thoae  with  whom 


f  we  are  unfairly  involved ;  men,  reiigiouB  thong:h 
somewhat  eccentric;  devout,  though  injudicious ; 
and  sincere,  though  mistaken;  but  who,  with 
all  their  errors,  against  which  I  protest,  and 
with  all  their  indiscretion,  which  I  lament,  and 
with  their  ill-judged  because  irregf^nlar  zeal, 
which  I  blame,  I  snail  ever  think — always  ex- 
copting  hypocrites  and  false  pretenders — are  bet- 
ter men,  and  in  a  safer  state  than  their  rivelers.* 
'  I  have  often  suspected,*  said  I,  *  that  under 
the  plausible  pretence  of  objecting  to  your  creed. 
men  conceal  their  quarrel  wi^  the  command* 
ments.* 

*  My  dear  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John, '  but  lor 
this  visit  I  might  have  continued  in  the  oom- 
mon  error,  that  there  was  but  one  description  of 
religious  professors.  That  '|i  fanatical  spirit, 
and  a  fierce  adoption  of  one  or  two  particidar 
doctrines,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  the  rest,  with  a 
total  indifference  to  morality,  and  a  sovereign 
contempt  of  prudence,  made  up  the  eharacter 
against  which  I  confess,  I  entertained  a  serious 
disgust  Still,  however,  I  loved  you  too  well, 
and  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  understand- 
ing, to  suspect  that  you  would  ever  be  drawn 
into  those  practical  errors,  to  which  I  had  been 
told,  your  theory  inevitably  led.  Yet  I  own  I 
had  an  aversion  to  this  dreaded  enthusiasm 
which  drove  me  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

*How  many  men  have  i  known,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  smiling,  *  who,  from  their  dread  of  a 
burning  zeal,  have  taken  refuge  in  a  freezing 
indifference?  As  to  the  two  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  neither  of  them  is  the  true  climate  of 
Christianity  ;  vet  the  fear  of  each  delves  men  of 
opposite  complexions  into  the  other,  instead  of 
fixing  them  in  the  temperate  zone  which  lies  be- 
tween them,  and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine 
piety. 

*  The  truth  is.  Sir  John,  your  society  considers 
earnestness  in  religion  as  the  fever  of  a  distem- 
pered understanding,  whilo  in  inferior  concerns 
they  admire  it  as  tlie  indication  of  a  powerful 
mind.  Is  zeal  in  politics  accounted  the  mark 
of  a  vulgar  intellect?  Did  they  consider  the  un. 
quencbable  ardour  of  Pitt,  did  they  regard  the 
lofly  enthusiasm  of  Fox,  as  evidences  of  a  feeble 
or  a  disordered  mind  7  'Yet  I  will  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  ardour  in  religion  is  as  much  mors 
noble  than  ardour  in  politics  as  the  prise  for 
which  it  contends  is  more  exalted.  It  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  superior  to  the  highest  hu- 
man interest,  the  truth  and  justice  of  which  afler 
all  may  possibly  be  mistaken,  and  the  objects  of 
which  must  in&Uibly  have  an  end.* 

Dr.  Barlow  came  in,  and  seeing  us  earnestly 
engaged,  desired  that  he  might  not  interrupt 
the  conversation.  Sir  John  in  a  few  words  in- 
formed him  of  what  had  passed,  and  with  a  most 
graceful  humility  spoke  of  his  own  share  in  it, 
and  confessed  how  much  he  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  stream  of  popular  prejudice,  re* 
specting  men  who  bad  couraee  to  make  a  con- 
sistent profession  of  Christianity.  *  I  now,*  add* 
ed  he,  *  begin  to  think  with  Addison,  that  sin* 
gularity  in  religion  is  heroic  bravery,  *  because 
it  only  leaves  the  species  by  soaring  above  it* 

After  some  observations  from  Dr.  Barlow, 
much  in  point,  he  went  to  remark  that  the  difl 
ficulties  of  a  clergyman  were  much  increased 
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by  the  altered  manners  of  the  age.  *  The  tone 
of  religious  writing,*  said  he,  *  but  especially  the 
tone  of  relifirioua  conversation,  is  much  lowered. 
l?he  language  of  a  Christian  minister  in  dis. 
cussing  Christian  topica  will  naturally  be  con. 
sonant  to  that  of  Scripture.  The  Scripture 
speaks  of  a  man  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
liis  mindt  of  his  being  aanctijied  by  the  ^ace  of 
God*  Now  how  much  circumlocution  is  neces- 
sary for  us  in  conversing  with  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  convey  (ho  sense  without  adopting 
the  expression ;  and  what  pains  must  we  take 
to  make  our  meaning  intelligible  without  giving 
disgust,  and  to  be  useful  without  causing  irri- 
tation !* 

Sir  John,  *  But,  my  good  Doctor,  is  it  not  a 
little  puritanical,  to  mak^  use  of  such  solemn 
expressions  in  company  ?* 

Dr.  Barlote,  *  Sir,  it  is  worse  than  puritani- 
cal, it  is  hypocritical,  where  the  principle  itself 
does  not  exist ;  and  even  where  it  does,  it  is 
highly  inexpedient  to  introduce  such  phrases 
into  general  company  at  all.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing of  serious  private  Conversation,  when,  if  a 
minister  is  really  in  earnest,  there  is  nothing 
ftbsord  in  his  prudent  use  of  Scrlptare  expres- 
sions. One  great  difficulty,  and  which  obstructs 
the  usefulness  of  a  clergyman,  in  conversation 
with  many  persons  of  the  higher  class,  who 
would  be  sorry  not  to  be  thought  religious,  is, 
that  they  keep  up  so  little  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible,  that  from  their  ignorance  of  its  venerable 
phraseology,  they  are  offended  at  the  introdoc 
tion  of  a  text,  not  because  it  is  Scripture ;  for 
that  they  maintain  a  kind  of  general  reverence ; 
but,  l)ecause,  from  not  reading  it,  they  do  not 
know  that  it  is  Scripture. 

*  I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and  talents  an 
admirable  sermon,  written  by  one  of  our  first 
divines.  Though  deeply  pious,  it  was  composed 
with  uncommon  spirit  and  elegance,  and  I 
tlMught  it  did  not  contain  one  phrase  which 
could  offend  the  most  fastidioos  critic.  When 
he  returned  it,  he  assured  me  that  he  liked  it 
much  on  the  whole,  and  should  have  approved  it 
altogether,  but  for  one  methodistical  expression. 
To  my  utter  astonishment  he  pointed  to  the  ex- 
ceptionable passage,  *  There  is  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit'  The 
chapter  and  verse  not  being  mentioned,  be  never 
suspected  it  was  a  quotation  from  the  Bible.* 

*  This  is  one  among  many  reasons,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  why  I  so  strenuously  insist  that  young 
persons  should  read  the  Scriptures,  unaltered, 
un modernized,  unmutilated,  unabridged.  If  pa- 
rents do  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  sacred  language  will  become  really  obso- 
lete to  the  next  generation.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  smiling,  *  I  have  some- 
times  amused  myself  with  making  a  collection 
of  certain  things,  which  are  now  considered  and 
held  up  by  a  pretty  large  class  of  men  as  the  in- 
fallible symptoms  of  methndism.  Those  which 
at  present  occur  to  my  recollection  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Going  to  church  in  the  afUsrnoon,  main- 
taining family  prayer,  not  travelling,  or  giving 
great  dinners  or  other  entertainments  on  Sun- 
days, rejoicing  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
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promoting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor 
at  home,  subscribing  to  the  Bible  Society,  and 
contributing  to  establish  Christianity  abroad. 
These,  though  the  man  attend  no  eccentric  der* 
gy  man,  hold  no  one  enthusiastic  doctrine,  asso- 
ciate with  no  fanatic,  is  sober  in  his  conversa- 
tion, consistent  in  his  practice,  correct  in  his 
whole  deoortment,  will  infallibly  fix  on  him  the 
charge  or  metliodism.  Any  one  of  these  will  ex- 
cite suspicion,  but  all  united  will  not  fail  abso- 
lutely to  stigmatize  him.  The  most  devoted  attach* 
ment  to  the  establishment  will  avail  him  nothing, 
if  not  accompanied  with  a  fiery  intolerance  to- 
wards all  who  differ.  Without  intolerance^  his 
charity  is  construed  into  unsoundness,  and  his 
candour  into  disaffection.  He  is  accused  of  as- 
similating with  the  principles  of  every  weak 
brother  whom,  though  his  judgment  compe^ 
him  to  blame,  his  candour  forbids  him  to  caloniij 
niate.  Saint  and  hypocrite  are  now,  in  the 
scoffer's  lexicon,  become  convertible  terms :  the 
last  being  always  implied  where  the  first  is 
sneeringly  used.' 

*  It  has  oflen  appeared  to  me,'  said  I,  *  that 
the  glory  of  a  tried  Christian  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  a  Roman  victor,  in  whose  solemn 
procession,  among  the  odes  of  gratulation,  a 
mixture  of  abuse  and  railing  made  part  of  the 
triumph.' 

*  Happily,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  religious 
man  knows  the  worst  he  is  likely  to  suffer.  In 
thp  present  established  state  of  things  he  is  not 
called,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to  be 
made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angels, 
and  to  men.  But  he  must  submit  to  be  assailed 
by  three  different  descriptions  of  persons.  From 
the  first,  he  must  be  contented  to  have  principles 
imputed  to  him  which  he  abhors,  motives  which 
he  disdains,  add  ends  which  he  deprecates.  He 
must  submit  to  have  the  energies  of  his  well-re- 
fulated  piety  confounded  with  the  follies  of  the 
fanatic,  and  his  temperate  zeal  blended  with  the 
ravings  of  the  insane.  He  must  submit  to  be 
involved  in  the  absurdities  of  the  extravagant, 
in  the  duplicity  of  the  designing,  and  in  the  mis« 
chiefs  of  the  dangerous ;  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  disturbers  of  that  church  which  be  woafl 
defend  with  his  blood,  and  of  that  government 
which  he  is  perhaps  supporting  in  every  possible 
direction.  Every  means  is  devised  to  shake  his 
credit  From  such  determined  assailants  no 
prudenoe  can  protect  his  character,  no  private 
integrity  can  defend  it,  no  public  sertice  res- 
cue  it' 

*  I  have  often  wondered,*  said  Sir  John,  *  at 
the  soccess  of  attacks  which  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing  but  the  badness  of  the  cause  to  recommend 
them.  But  the  assailant,  whose  object  is  to 
make  good  men  ridiculous,  well  knows  that  he 
has  secured  to  himself  a  large  patronage  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  envious,  the  malignant,  and  ir« 
religious,  who,  like  other  levellers,  find  it  more 
easy  to  establish  the  equality  of  mankind  bj 
abusing  tiie  lofty,  than  by  elevating  the  low.' 

*  In  my  short  experience  of  life,'  said  I,  when 
Sir  John  had  done  speaking,  *  I  have  often  ob« 
served  it  as  a  hardship,  that  a  man  must  only 
submit  to  be  condemned  for  doctrines  be  dis- 
owns, but  also  for  consequences  which  others 
may  draw  from  the  doctrines  he  maintains* 
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though  he  himself  both  practically  and  speca* 
latively  disavow  any  snch  consequences.* 

*  There  is  another  class  of  enemies,*  resumed 
Mr.  Stanley.  *  To  do  them  justice,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  individual  Christian,  as  Christianity 
itself,  which  they  hope  to  discredit ;  that  Chris- 
tianity which  would  not  only  restrain  the  con- 
duct, but  would  humble  the  heart ;  which  strips 
them  of  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  the  arro- 
gant plea  of  merit ;  which  would  save,  but  will 
not  natter  them.  In  this  enlightened  period, 
however,  for  men  who  would  preserve  any  cha- 
racter, it  would  be  too'gross  to  attack  religion 
Itself^  and  they  find  they  can  wound  her  more 
deeply  and  more  creditaUy  through  the  sides  of 
her  professors.^ 

*I  have  observed,*  said  I,  *that  the  uncandid 
censurer  always  picks  out  the  worst  man  of  a 
class,  and  then  confidently  produces  him  as  be- 
ing a  &ir  specimen  of  it* 

*  From  our  own  thoughtless,  but  less  uncha- 
ritable acquaintance,  the  gay  and  the  busy,'  re- 
sumed Mr.  Stanley,  *  we  have  to  sustain  a  gentler 
warfare.  A  little  reproach,  a  good  deal  of  ridi- 
cule, a  little  suspicion  of  our  designs,  and  not  a 
little  compassion  ibr  our  gloomy  habits  of  life, 
and  implied  contempt  of  our  judgment,  some 
friendly  hints  that  we  carry  things  too  far,  an 
intimation  that  being  righteous  over  much  in 
the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  produce  derange- 
ment in  the  faculties.  These  are  the  petty  but 
daily  trials  of  every  man  who  is  seriously  in  ear- 
nest; and  petty  indeed  they  are  to  him  whose 
prospects  are  well  grounded,  and  whose  hope  is 
full  of  immortality.* 

*  This  hostility,  which  a  real  Christian  is  sure 
to  experience,*  said  I, '  is  not  without  its  uses. 
It  quickens  his  vigilance  over  his  ^wn  heart,  and 
enlarges  his  charity  towards  others,  whom  re- 
proach perhaps  may  as  unjustly  stigmatize.  It 
teaches  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  shoald 
really  deserve  the  censure  he  incurs ;  and  what 
I  presume  is  of  no  small  importance,  it  teaches 
him  to  sit  loose  to  human  opinion ;  it  weakeqp 
his  excessive  tenderness  for  reputation,  makes 
him  more  anxious  to  deserve,  and  less  solicitous 
to  obtain  it* 

*-It  were  well,'  said  Dr  Barlow,  *  if  the  evil 
ended  here.  The  established  Christian  will  evince 
himself  to  be  such  by  not  shrinking  from  the 
attack,  fiut  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  dread 
of  this  attack  keeps  back  well  disposed  but  va- 
cillating characters.  They  are  intimidated  at 
the  idea  of  partaking  the  censure,  though  they 
know  it  to  be  false. 

*-When  they  hear  the  reputation  of  men  of 
piety  assailed,  they  assume  an  indifference  which 
they  are  for  from  feeling.    They  listen  to  re- 

{»roaches  cast  on  characters  which  they  inward- 
y  revere,  without  daring  to  vindicate  them. 
They  hear  the  most  attached  subjects  accused  of 
disaffection,  and  the  most  sober-minded  church- 
men of  innovation,  without  venturing  to  repel 
the  charge,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of 
leaning  to  the  party.  They  are  afraid  fully  to 
avow  trial  their  own  principles  are  the  same, 
hat  they  should  be  involved  in  the  same  calum- 
ny. To  effiice  this  suspicion,  they  affect  a  cold- 
ness which  they  do  not  feel,  and  treat  with  levity 
what  they  inwardly  venerate.    Very  young  men, 


from  this  criminal  timidity,  are  led  to  risk  their 
eternal  happiness  through  the  dread  of  a  laugh. 
Though  they  know  that  they  haye  not  only  reli- 
gion but  reason  on  their  side,  yet  it  requires  a 
hardy  virtue  to  repel  a  sneer,  and  an  intrepid 
principle  to  confront  a  sarcasm.  Thus  their 
own  mind  loses  its  firmness,  religion  loses  their 
support,  the  world  loses  the  benefit  which  their 
example  would  afford,  and  they  themselves  be- 
come liable  to  the  awful  charge  n^hich  is  de- 
nounced against  him  who  is  ashamed  of  his 
Christian  profession.* 

*  Men  of  the  world,*  said  Sir  John, '  are  ex- 
tremely jealoub  of  whatever  may  be  thought  jmt- 
tiatlar;  they  are  frightened  at  every  thing  that 
has  not  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
stamp  of  public  applause.  They  are  impatient 
of  the  slightest  suspicion  of  censure  in  what  may 
be  supposed  to  affect  the  credit  of  their  judgment, 
though  oflen  indifferent  enough  as  to  any  blame 
that  may  attach  to  their  conduct  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  strict  religion  as  a 
thing  which  militates  against  good  taste,  and  to 
connect  the  idea  of  something  unclassical  and 
inelegant,  something  awkward  and  nnpopdar, 
something  uncouth  and  ill-bred,  with  the  peco- 
liar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  doctrines  which, 
though  there  is  no  harm  in  believing,  they  tiiink 
there  can  be  no  good  in  avowing. 

*  It  is  a  little  hard,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that 
men  of  piety,  who  are  allowed  to  possess  good 
sense  on  all  other  occasions,  and  whose  judgment 
is  respected  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lifh, 
should  not  have  a  little  credit  given  to  them  in 
matters  of  religion,  but  that  they  should  be  at 
once  transformed  into  idiots  or  madmen,  in  that 
very  point  which  affords  the  noblest  exercise  to 
the  human  faculties.* 

*  A  Christian  then,*  said  I,  *  if  human  applause 
be  his  idol,  is  of  all  men  most  miserable.  He 
forfeits  his  reputation  every  way.  He  is  accused 
by  the  men  of  the  world  of  going  too  far ;  by  the 
enthusiast  of  not  going  far  enough.  While  it  is 
one  of  the  best  evidences  of  his  being  right,  that 
he  is  rejected  by  one  party  for  excess,  and  by 
the  other  for  deficiency.* 

'  What  then  is  to  be  done  7*  said  Dr.  Barlow. 
*  Must  a  discreet  and  pious  man  give  op  a  prin- 
ciple because  it  has  been  disfigured  by  the  &na. 
tic,  or  abused  by  the  hypocrite,  or  denied  by  the 
sceptic,  or  reprobated  by  the  formalist,  or  ridi- 
culed  by  the  men  of  the  world  7  He  should  ra- 
ther support  it  with  an  earnestness  proportioned 
to  its  value ;  he  should  rescue  it  from  the  inju- 
ries it  has  sustained  from  its  enemies ;  and  the 
discredit  brought  on  it  by  its  imprudent  friends. 
He  should  redeem  it  from  the  enthusiasm  which 
misconceives,  and  from  the  ignorance  or  maligni- 
ty  which  misrepresents  it  If  the  learned  and 
the  judicious  are  silent  in  proportion  as  the  illi- 
terate  and  the  vulgar  are  obtrusive  and  loqua- 
cious, the  most  important  truths  will  be  aban- 
doned by  those  who  are  best  able  to  unfold,  and 
to  defend  them,  while  they  will  be  embraced 
exclusively  by  those  who  misunderstand,  de- 
grade and  debase  them.  Because  the  unlettered 
are  absurd,  must  the  able  cease  to  be  religions?  If 
there  is  to  be  an  abandonment  of  every  Christian 
principle,  because  it  has  been  unfairly,  unskil- 
I  fully,  or  inadequately  treated,  there  would,  one 
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by  one,  be  an  abandonment  of  every  doctrine  of 
the  Now  Testament.* 

*  I  felt  myself  bound,'  eaid  Mr.  Stanley,  'to 
act  on  this  principle  in  our  late  conversation 
with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  would  not  refuse  to  assert 
with  him  the  doctrines  of  g^race,  but  I  endea- 
voured  to  let  him  see  that  I  had  adopted  them 
in  a  scriptural  sense.  I  would  not  try  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  wrong,  by  disowning  a 
truth  because  he  abused  it  I  would  cordially 
reject  all  the  bad  use  he  makes  of  any  opinion, 
without  rejecting  the  opinion  itself^  if  tlie  Bible 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  belief  of  it.  But  I  would 
scrupulously  reject  all  the  other  opinions  which 
he  connects  with  it,  and  with  which  I  am  per. 
suaded  it  has  no  connection. 

'The  nominal  Christian,*  said  Dr.  Barlow, 
'  who  insists  that  religion  resides  in  the  under- 
standing only,  may  contend  that  love  to  God, 
gratitude  to  our  Redeemer,  and  soirow  for  our 
offences,  are  enthusiastic  extravagances;  and 
effectually  repress  by  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
those  feelings  which  the  devout  heart  recog- 
nizes, and  which  Scripture  sanctions.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  very  feelings  are  inflamed,  ex- 
aggerated, distorted,  and  misrepresented,  as  in- 
eluding  the  whole  of  religion,  by  the  intem- 
perate enthusiast,  who  thinks  reason  has  no- 
thing to  do  in  the  business ;  but  who,  trusting 
to  tests  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  is  governed 
by  fancies,  feelings,  and  visions  of  his  own. 

*  Between  these  pernicious  extremes,  what 
coarse  is  the  other  Christian  to  pursue  ?  Must 
he  discard  from  his  heart  all  pious  affections 
because  the  fanatic  abuses  them,  and  the  fasti- 
dious deny  their  existence  7  This  would  be  like 
insisting,  that  because  one  man  happens  to  be 
sick  of  a  dead  palsy,  and  another  of  a  phrenzy 
fever,  there  is  therefore  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion no  such  temperate  medium  as  sound  health.* 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Since  the  conversation  which  had  accidentally 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Miss  Stanley's  acquire- 
ments, I  could  not  forbear  surveying  the  perfect 
arrangements  of  the  family,  and  the  completely 
elegant  but  not  luxurious  table,  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  I  felt  no  small  delight  in  re- 
flecting that  all  this  order  and  propriety  were 
produced  without  the  smallest  deduction  from 
the  mental  cultivation. 

I  conid  not  refrain  from  mentioning  this  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  was  not  displeased  with  my 
observation,  though  she  cautiously  avoided  say- 
ing any  thing  which  might  be  construed  into  a 
wish  to  set  off  her  daughter.  As  she  seemed 
surprised  at  my  knowledge  of  the  large  share 
her  Lucilla  had  in  the  direction  of  the  family 
concerns,  I  could  not,  in  the  imprudence  of  my 
satisfaction,  conceal  the  conversation  I  had  with 
my  old  friend  Mrs.  Comfit 

After  this  avowal  she  felt  that  any  reserve  on 
this  point  would  look  like  affectation,  a  little, 
ness  which  would  have  been  unworthy  of  her 
character.  *I  am  frequently  blamed  by  ray 
friends,*  said  she,  *  for  taking  some  of  the  load 
from  n^y  own  shoulders,  and  laying  it  on  hers. 


*  Poor  thing,  she  is  too  young  !*  is  the  constant 
cry  of  fashionable  mothers.  My  general  answer 
is,  you  do  not  think  your  daughters  of  the  same 
age  too  young  to  be  married,  though  yon  know 
marriage  must  brinsr  with  it  those,  and  still 
heavier  cares.  Surely  then  Lucilla  is  not  too 
young  to  be  initiated  in  that  usefiil  knowledge 
which  will  hereafter  become  no  inconsidwaUe 
part  ot  her  duty.  The  acquisition  woald  be 
really  burthensome  then,  if  it  were  not  lighten, 
ed  by  preparatory  practice  now.  I  have,  I  trust, 
convinced  my  daughters,  that  though  there  is 
no  great  merit  in  possessing  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge, yet  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  highly  discre- 
ditable.* 

*  In  several  houses  where  I  had  visited,  I  had 
observed  the  forwardness  of  the  parents,  the 
mother  especially,  to  make  a  display  of  the 
daughter's  merits, — ^*so  dutiful!  so  notable! 
such  an  excellent  nurse  !*  The  girl  was  then 
called  out  to  sing  or  to  play,  and  was  thus,  by 
that  inconsiatency  which  my  flood  mother  de- 
precated, kept  in  the  full  exhibition  of  those 
very  talents  which  are  most  likely  to  interfere 
with  nursing  and  notableness.  But  since  I  had 
been  on  my  present  visit,  I  had  never  oBCe  heard 
my  friends  extol  their  Lucilla,  or  bring  forward 
any  of  her  excellences.  I  had  however  observed 
their  eyes  fill  with  delight,  which  they  could  not 
suppress,  when  her  merits  were  the  subject  of 
the  praise  of  others. 

I  took  notico  of  this  difference  of  oondnct  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  *•  I  have  often,*  said  she,  *  been 
so  much  Kurt  at  the  indelicacy  to  which  you  al- 
lude, that  I  very  early  resolved  to  avoid  it  If 
the  girl  in  question  does  not  deserve  the  com- 
mendation, it  is  not  only  disingenuous  bat  dis- 
honest If  she  does,  it  is  a  coarse  and  not  rety 
honourable  stratagem  for  getting  her  off.  But 
if  the  daughter  be  indeed  all  that  a  mother's 
partial  fondness  believes,*  added  she,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears  of  tenderness,  *  how  can  she 
be  in  such  haste  to  deprive  herself  of  the  solace 
of  her  life  ?  How  can  she  by  groes  acts  wound 
that  delicacy  in  her  daughter,  which,  to  a  man 
of  refinement,  would  be  one  of  her  chief  attrac- 
tions, and  which  will  be  lowered  in  his  esteem, 
by  the  suspicion  that  she  may  concur  in  the  in- 
discretion of  the  moiher. 

*  As  to  Lucilla,'  added  she,  *  Mr.  Stanley  and 
I  sometimes  say  to  each  other,  *  Little  children, 
keep  yourselves  from  idols !'  O  my  dear  young 
friend !  it  is  in  vain  to  dissemble  her  unaffboted 
worth  and  sweetness.  She  is  not  only  oar  de- 
lightful  companion,  bat  our  confidential  friend. 
We  encourage  her  to  give  us  her  opinion  on 
matters  of  business,  as  well  as  of  taste ;  and 
having  reflected  as  well  as  read  a  good  deal,  she 
is  not  destitute  of  materials  on  which  to  exer- 
cise her  reasoning  powers.  We  have  never  re- 
pressed her  natural  vivacity,  because  we  never 
saw  it,  like  Phoebe's,  in  danger  of  carrying  her 
off  from  the  straight  line.' 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Stanley  for  her  affisctionato 
frankness,  with  a  warmth  which  showed  tho 
cordial  interest  I  took  in  her,  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  it ;  company  coming  in  interrupted  our 
mteresting  tete-a-tete. 

After  tea,  I  observed  the  party  in  the  saloon 
to  be  thinner  than  asual.    Sir  Jolm  and  Ijady 
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Belfield  having  withdrawn  to  write  lottors ;  and 
that  indiWduu  havin^r  quitted  the  room,  whose 
presence  would  have  reconciled  me  tb  the  ah. 
eence  of  all  the  rest,  I  stole  out  to  take  a  solitary 
walk.    At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  park*gate,  on  a  little  common,  I  ob. 
served,  ibr  the  first  time,  the  smallest  and  neat- 
est cottage  I  ever  beheld.  There  was  a  flourish- 
ini^  young  orchard  behind  it,  and  a  little  court 
fall  df  flowers  in  front.    But  I  was  particularly 
attraoted  by  a  beautiful  rose  tree  in  full  blossom 
which  ffrew  against  the  house,  and  almost  co- 
vered the  clean  white  walls.     As  I  knew  this 
sort  of  rose  was  a  particular  favourite  of  Lucil- 
la*s  I  opened  the  low  wicket  which  led  into  the 
little  court,  and  looked  about  for  lome  living 
creature,  of  whom  I  might  have  begged  the 
flowers.    But  seeing  no  one,  I  ventured  to  ga- 
ther a  bunch  of  the  roses,  and  the  door  being 
opoiif  walked  into  the  house,  in  order  to  acknow- 
ledge  my  thefl,  and  make  my  compensation.  In 
vain  I  looked  round  the  little  neat  kitchen !  no 
one  appeared. 

I  was  just  going  out,  when  the  sound  of  a  sofl 
fbmale  voice  over  head  arrested  my  attention. 
Impelled  by  a  curiosity  which,  considering  the 
rank  of  the  inhabitants,  I  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
■ary  to  resist,  I  soflly  stole  up  the  narrow  stairs, 
cautiously  stooping  as  I  ascended,  the  lowness 
of  the  ceiling  not  allowing  me  to  walk  upright 
I  stood  still  at  the  door  of  a  little  chamber,  which 
was  lefl  half  open  to  admit  the  air.  ^  I  gently 
put  my  head  through.  What  were  my  emotions 
when  I  saw  Lncilla  Stanley  kneelmg  by  the 
aide  of  a  little  clean  bed,  a  large  old  Bible  spread 
open  on  the  bed  before  her,  out  of  which  she 
was  reading  one  of  the  penitential  Psalms  to  a 
pale  emaciated  female  figure,  who  lifted  up  her 
failing  eyes,  and  clasped  her  feeble  hands  in  so. 
lemn  attention ! 

Before  two  little  bars,  which  served  for  a  grate, 
knelt  PhflBbe,  with  one  hand  stirring  some  broth, 
whioh  she  had  brought  from  home,  and  with  the 
other  fanning  with  her  straw  bonnet  the  dying 
embers,  in  order  to  make  the  broth  boil ;  yet 
•eemingly  attentive  to  her  sister's  reading.  Her 
dishevelled  hair,  the  deep  flush  whioh  the  fire 
and  her  labour  of  love  gave  her  naturally  ani- 
mated  countenance,  formed  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  angelio  tranquillity  and  calm  devotion  which 
■at  on  the  faoe  of  Lucilla.  Her  voice  was  in- 
expressibly sweet  and  penetrating,  while  faith, 
hope  and  charity  seemed  to  beam  fVom  her  up- 
lifled  eyes.  On  account  of  the  closeness  of  the 
room,  she  had  thrown  off  her  hat,  cloak,  and 
gloves,  and  laid  them  on  the  bed ;  and  her  fine 
hair,  which  escaped  fi'om  its  confinement,  shaded 
that  side  of  her  face  which  was  next  the  door, 
and  prevented  her  seeing  me. 

I  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  lest  I  should  in- 
terrupt such  a  scene.  It  was  a  subject  not  un- 
worthy of  Raphael.  She  next  began  to  read  the 
fbrty-nrst  Psalm,  with  the  meek  yet  solemn  em- 
phasis of  devout  fbeling.  *  Blessed  is  he  that 
oonaidereth  the  poor  and  needy,  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble.*  Neither  the 
poor  woman  nor  myself  could  hold  out  any 
longer.  She  was  overcome  by  her  gratitude, 
and  I  by  my  adniiration,  and  we  both  at  the 
Mme  monMnt  involuntarily  exclaimed,  Amen  ! 


I  sprang  forward  with  a  motion  which  I  could 
no  loHirpr  control.  Lucilla  saw  me,  started  up  in 
confusion, 

and  blusli'd 
Celeilial  rosy  red. 

Then  eagerly  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  Bi- 
ble,  by  drawing  her  hat  over  it,  *  Phcsbe,*  said 
she,  with  all  the  composure  she  could  assume, 
*  is  the  broth  ready  7'  Phmbe,  with  her  usual 
gaiety,  called  out  to  me  to  come  and  assist, 
which  I  did,  but  so  unskilfully  that  she  chid  me 
for  my  awkwardness. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  one  of  these 
blooming  sistera  lifl  the  dying  woman  in  her 
bed,  and  support  her  with  her  arm,  while  the 
other  f^d  her,  her  own  weak  hand  being  une. 
qual  to  the  task.  At  that  moment  how  little  did 
the  splendors  and  vanities  of  life  appear  in  ray^ 
eyes !  and  how  ready  was  I  to  exclaim,  with 
Wolsey, 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  yoo. 

Wlien  they  had  finished  their  pious  office,  I 
inquired  if  the  poor  woman  had  no  attendant. 
PhoBbe  who  was  generally  the  chief  speaker, 
said,  *  she  has  a  good  daughter,  who  is  out  at 
work  by  day,  but  takes  care  of  her  mother  at 
night ;  but  she  is  never  left  alone,  for  she  has  « 
little  grand-daughter  who  attends  her  in  the 
mean  time ;  but  as  she  is  obliged  to  go  once  a 
day  to  the  Grove  to  fetch  provisions,  we  gene- 
rally contrive  to  send  her  while  we  are  here, 
that  Dame  Alice  may  never  be  lefl  alone.* 

While  we  were  talking,  I  heard  a  little  weary 
step,  painfUly  climbing  up  the  stairs,  and  look- 
ing round,  expecting  to  see  the  grand^laurhter ; 
but  it  was  little  Kate  Stanley,  with  a  lap  mil  of 
dry  sticks,  which  she  had  been  collecting  fiir 
the  poor  woman's  fire.  The  sharp  points  of  the 
sticks  had  forced  their  way  in  many  places 
through  the  white  muslin  frock,  part  of  which, 
together .  with  her  bonnet,  she  had  lefl  in  the 
hedge,  which  she  had  been  robbing.  At  this 
loss  she  expressed  not  much  oonoem,  but  la- 
mented  not  a  little  that  sticks  were  so  scarce ; 
that  she  feared  the  broth  had  been  spoiled,  from 
her  being  so  long  in  picking  them,  but  indeed 
she  could  not  help  it  I  was  pleased  with  these 
under  allotments,  these  low  degrees  in  the  scale 
of  charity. 

I.  had  gently  laid  my  roses  on  the  hat  of  Miss 
Stanley,  as  it  lay  on  the  Bible,  and  before  we 
lefl  the  room,  as  I  drew  near  the  good  old  Dame 
to  slip  a  couple  of  guineas  into  her  hand,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lucilla,  who  thought  her. 
self  unobserved,  retire  to  the  little  window,  and 
fasten  the  roses  into  the  crown  of  her  hat  like  a 
garland.  When  the  grand-daughter  returned 
loaded  with  the  daily  bounty ^rom  the  Grove, 
we  took  our  leave,  followed  hy  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  good  woman. 

As  we  passed  by  the  rose-tree,  the  orchard, 
and  the  court,  Phmbe  said  to  me,  *  Ao*t  you 
glad  that  poor  people  oan  have  such  pleasures  7* 
I  told  her  it  doubled  my  gratification  to  witness 
the  enjoyment,  and  to  trace  the  hand  which 
conferred  it ;  for  she  had  owned  it  was  tkeir 
work.    *  We  have  alwayu,'  replied  Phsbe,  ^  a 
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particular  ntisfaction  in  obaerTin;  a  noat  little 
flower  grarden  abont  a  cottage,  because  it  holds 
oat  a  comfortable  indication  that  the  inhabitants 
are  free  from  absolute  wan^  before  they  think 
of  theae  little  embellishments.' 

*  It  looks  also,*  said  Miss  Stanley,  '  as  if  the 
woman,  instead  of  spendingr  her  few  leisure  mo- 
ments in  gadding  abroad,  employed  them  in 
adorning  her  little  habitation,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  attractive  to  her  husboind.  And  we  know 
more  than  one  instance  in  this  village  in  which 
the  man  has  been  led  to  give  up  the  public  house, 
foy  the  innooent  ambition  of  improving  on  her 
labonra.* 

I  asked  her  what  first  inspired  her  with  such 
fondness  for  gardening,  and  how  she  had  acquir- 
ed  so  much  skill  and  taste  in  this  elegant  art  7 
She  blushed  and  said, '  she  was  afraid  I  should 
think  her  romantic,  if  she  were  to  confess  that 
•he  had  caught  both  the  taste  and  the  passion, 
as  far  as  she  possessed  either,  from  an  early  and 
intimate  acquaintance  v^ith  the  Paradise  Lost, 
of  which  she  considered  the  beautifiil  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  and  plantations  as  the  best 
precepts  fbr  landscape  gardening.  Milton,*  she 
said,  *  both  excited  the  taste  and  supplied  the 
rules.  He  taught  the  art  and  inspired  the  love 
of  if 

From  the  gardens  of  Paradise  the  transition 
to  its  heroine  was  easy  and  natural.  On  my 
asking  her  opinion  of  this  portrait,  as  drawn  by 
Milton,  she  replied,  *  that  she  considered  Eve,  in 
her  stats  of  innocence,  as  the  most  beautiful 
model  of  the  delicacy,  propriety,  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  the  female  character  whiAh  any  poet 
ever  exhibited.  Even  afler  her  fall,*  added  she, 
*  there  is  something  wonderfully  touching  in  her 
remorse,  and  affecting  in  her  contrition.* 

*  We  are  probably,*  replied  I,  *  more  deeply 
affected  with  the  beautifully  contrite  expressions 
of  repentance  in  our  first  parents,  from  being  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the  of- 
fence which  occasioned  it* 

*  And  yet,*  replied  she,  *  I  am  a  little  affronted 
with  tlie  poet,  tnat  while,  with  a  noble  justness, 
he  represents  Adam*s  grief  at  his  expulsion,  as 
chiefly  arising  from  his  being  banished  from  the 
presence  of  his  Maker,  the  sorrows  of  Eve  seem 
too  much  to  arise  from  being  banished  fVom  her 
flowers.  The  grief,  though  never  grief  was  so 
beautifully  eloquent,  is  rather  too  exquisite,  her 
substantial  ground  fbr  lamentation  considered.* 

Seeing  me  going  to  speak,  she  stopped  me 
with  a  smile,  saying,  *  I  see  by  your  looks  that 
you  are  going,  with  Mr.  Addison,  to  vindicate 
the  poet,  and  to  call  this  a  juAt  appropriation  of 
the  sentiment  to  the  sex ;  but  surely  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  fbeling  here  is  rather  too  violent, 
though  I  own  the  loss  of  her  flowers  might  have 
aggravated  any  common  privation.  There  is, 
however,  no  female  character  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  poetTTt  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  so 
lively  an  intlrest,  and  no  poem  that  ever  took 
such  powerful  possession  of  my  mind.* 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  my  full  as- 
surance of  the  sympathy  of  our  tastes  and  feel- 
ings, this  would  have  completed  my  conviction. 
It  struck  me  as  the  Virgilian  lots  formerly  struck 
the  superstitious.  Our  mutual  admiration  of 
the  Paradiae  l40St,  and  of  its  heroine,  seemed  to 
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bring  us  nearer  together  than  we  had  yet  been. 
Her  remarks,  which  I  gradually  drew  from  her 
in  the  course  of  our  walk,  on  the  construction 
of  the  fable,  the  richness  of  the  imagery,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  language,  the  sublimity  and  just 
appropriation  of  the  sentiments,  the  artful  struc- 
ture of  the  verse  and  the  variety  of  the  charac- 
ters, convinced  me  that  she  had  imbibed  her 
taste  from  the  purest  sources.  It  was  easy  to 
trace  her  knowledge  of  the  best  authors,  though 
she  quoted  none. 

*  This,*  said  I  exultingly  to  myself,  *  is  the 
true  learning  fbr  a  lady  ;  a  knowledge  that  is 
rather  detected  than  displayed,  that  is  felt  in  its 
effects  on  her  mind  and  conversation ;  that  is 
seen,  not  by  her  citing  learned  names,  or  ad- 
ducing long  quotations,  but  in  the  general  re- 
sult, by  the  delicacy  of  her  taste,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  sentiments.* 

In  our  way  home  I  made  a  merit  with  little 
Kate,  not  only  by  rescuing  her  hat  from  the 
hedge,  but  by  making  a  little  provision  of  wood 
under  it,  of  larger  sticks  than  she  could  gather, 
which  she  joyfully  promised  to  assist  the  grand- 
daughter in  carrying  to  the  cottage. 

I  ventured,  with  as  much  diffidence  as  if  I  had 
been  soliciting  a  pension  for  myself,  to  entreat 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  put- 
ting  forward  Dame  Alice*s  little  girl  in  the 
world,  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  released  from  her 
attendance  on  her  grandmother.  My  proposal 
was  graciously  accepted,  on  condition  that  it  met 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  approbation. 

When  we  joined  the  party  at  supper,  it  was 
delightful  to  observe  that  the  habits  of  religious 
charity  were  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
these  girls  minds,  that  the  evening  which  had 
been  so  interesting  to  me,  was  to  them  only  a 
common  evening,  marked  with  nothing  parti- 
cular. It  never  occurred  to  them  to  allude  to  it ; 
and  once  or  twice  when  I  was  tempted  to  men- 
tion  it, 'my  imprudence  was  repressed  by  a  look 
of  the  most  significant  gravity  from  LuciUa* 

I  was  comforted,  however,  by  observing  Hbat 
my  roses  were  transferred  from  the  hat  to  the 
hair.  This  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye 
of  Ph<Bbe,  who  archly  said,  *  I  wonder,  Lucille, 
what  particular  charm  there  is  in  Dame  Alice's 
faded  roses.  I  offered  you  some  fresh  ones 
since  we  came  home.  I  never  knew  you  prefer 
withered  flowers  before.*  Lucilla  made  no  an- 
swer,  but  cast  down  her  timid  eyes,  and  out- 
blushed  the  roses  on  her  head* 


CHAP.  XLIL 

Aftkr  breakfast  next  morning  the  company 
all  dropped  off  one  afler  another,  except  Lady 
Belfield,  Miss  Stanley,  and  myself.  We  had 
been  so  busily  engaged  in  looking  over  the  plan 
of  a  conservatory,  which  Sir  John  proposed  to 
build  at  Beechwood,  his  estate  in  Surry,  that  we 
hardly  missed  them. 

Little  Celia,  whom  I  call  the  Rosebud,  had 
climbed  up  my  knees,  a  favourite  station  with 
her,  and  was  begging  me  to  tell  her  another 
pretty  story.  I  had  before  told  her  so  many, 
that  I  had  exhausted  both  my  memory  and  my 
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imaginatioii.  Lacillawfta  BmiHiig  at  my  im- 
poveriflhed  inTention,  when  Lady  Belfield  waa 
called  oat  of  the  room.  Her  fair  friend  roee 
mechanically  to  follow  her.  Her  ladyship  begged 
her  not  to  stir,  but  to  employ  the  five  minutes 
of  her  absence  in  carefully  criticising  the  plan 
ahe  held  in  her  hand,  saying,  she  would  bring 
back  another  which  Sir  John  bad  by  him  ;  and 
that  Lucilla,  who  is  considered  as  the  last  appeal 
in  all  matters  of  this  nature,  should  decide  to 
which  the  preference  should  be  given,  before  the 
architect  went  to  work. 

In  a  moment  I  forgot  my  tale  and  my  rose- 
bud, and  the  conservatory,  and. every  thing  but 
Lucilla,  whom  I  was  beginning  to  address,  when 
little  Celia,  pulling  my  coat,  said,  *  Oh,  Charles,* 
(for  ao  I  teach  all  the  little  ones  to  call  me,) 
*MrSb  Comfit  tells  me  very  bad  news.  She 
says  that  your  new  curricle  is  come  down,  and 
that  yott  are  going  to  run  away.  Oh !  donH  go ; 
I  can't  part  with  you,*  said  the  little  charmer, 
throwing  her  arms  round  my  neck. 

*  Will  you  TO  with  me,  Celia  V  said  I,  kissing 
her  rosy  cheek.  *  There  will  be  room  enough 
in  the  curricle.*  *  Oh,  I  should  like  to  go,*  said 
she,  *if  Lucilla  may  go  with  us.  Do,  dear 
Charles,  do  let  Lucilla  go  to  the  Priory.  She 
will  be  very  good ;  won*t  you,  Lucilla  7*  I  ven- 
tured to  look  at  Miss  Stanley,  who  tried  to  laugh 
without  succeeding,  and  blushed  without  trying 
at  it 

On  my  making  no  reply,  for  fear  of  adding  to 
her  connision,  Celia  looked  up  piteously  in  my 
face,  and  cried :  *  and  so  you  won*t  let  Lucilla 
ffo  home  with  you  7  I  am  sure  the  curricle  will 
hold  us  all  nicely  ;•  for  I  am  very  little,  and  Lu- 
cilla is  not  very  big.*—*  Will  you  persuade  her, 
Celia?*  said  I, — *0,*  said  she,  *  she*  does  not 
want  persuading ;  she  is  willing  enough,  and  I 
will  run  to  papa  and  maikima  and  ask  their  leave, 
and  then  Lucilla  will  go  and  be  glad :  won*t  you 
Lucilla  7* 

So  saying,  she  sprung  out  of  my  arms,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room  ;  Lucilla  would  have  follow- 
ed and  prevented  her.  I  respectfully  detained 
her.  How  could  I  neglect  such  an  opportunity  7 
Such  an  opening  as  the  sweet  prattler  had  given 
me  it  was  impossible  to  overlook.  The  impulse 
was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  I  gentl  v  re- 
placed her  on  her  seat,  and  in  language  which, 
if  it  did  any  justice  to  my  feelings,  was  the  most 
ardent,  tender,  and  respectful,  poured  out  my 
whole  heart  I  believe  my  words  were  inco- 
herent ;  I  am  sure  they  were  sincere. 

She  was  evidently  distressed.  Her  emotion 
prevented  her  replying.  But  it  was  the  emotion 
of  surprise,  not  of  resentment  Her  confusion 
bore  no  symptom  of  displeasure.  Blushing  and 
hesitating,  she  at  last  said — *  My  father.  Sir — 
my  mother.*  Here  her  voice  failed  her.  I  re- 
collected with  joy,  that  on  the  application  of 
Lord  Staunton,  siie  had  allowed  of  no  such  re- 
ference, nay  she  had  forbidden  it 

'  I  take  your  reference  joyfully,*  said  I,  *  onl^ 
tell  me  that  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  obtain  their 
consent,  you  will  not  withhold  yours.*  She  ven- 
tured to  raise  her  timid  eyes  to  mine,  and  her 
modest  but  expressive  look  encouraged  me  al- 
most as  much  as  any  words  could  have  done. 
At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in  came 


Sir  John  with  the  other  drawing  of  the  oonser- 
vatory  in  his  hand.  Aflcr  having  examined  ua 
both  witfi  his  keen,'  critical  eye ;  *  Well,  Mis* 
Stanley,'  said  he,  with  a  look  and  tone  which 
had  more  meaning  than  she  could  well  stanii^ 

*  here  is  the  other  drawing.  As  you  look  as  if 
you  had  been  calmly  examining  the  first,  you 
will  now  give  me  your  coal^  delU^erate  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  both.'  He  had  the  cruelty  lo 
lay  so  much  stress  on  the  words  calm  and  deli. 
berate,  and  to  pronounce  them  in  so  arch  a  man- 
ner,  and  so  ironical  a  tone,  as  clearly  showed,  be 
read  in  her  countenance  that  no  epithets  could 
possibly  have  been  so  ill  applied. 

Lady   Belfield  came  in  immediately  afier. 

*  Well,  Caroline,'  said  he,  with  a  significant 
glance,  *  Miss  Stanley  )ias  deeply  considered  the 
subject  since  you  went ;  I  never  saw  her  look 
more  interested  about  any  thing.  I  don't  think 
she  is  dissatisfied  on  tlie  whole.  General  appro- 
bation is  all  she  now  expresses.  She  will  have 
time  to  spy  out  faults  hereafler :  she  sees  none 
at  present  All  is  beauty,  grace,  and  propor- 
tion.* 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  in  ran  Celia  quite 
out  of  breath — *  O,  Lucilla,'  cried  she,  *■  Papa  and 
Mamma  won't  let  you  go  with  Charles,  though 
I  told  them  you  begged  and  prayed  to  go.*  Lu- 
cilia,  the  pink  of  whose  cheeks  was  become 
crimson,  said  angrily ;  *  how  Celia !  what  do 
you  mean  7'  *  Oh,  no,*  replied  the  child,  *  I 
mean  to  say  that  J  begged  and  prayed,  and  I 
thought  you  looked  as  if  you  would  like  to  go- 
though  Charles  did  not  ask  you,  and  so  I  told 
Papa.* 

This  was  too  much.  The  Belfields  laughed 
outright;  but  Lady  Belfield  had  the  charity  to 
take  Lucilla's  hand,  sayin?,  *come  into  my 
dressing-room,  my  dear,  and  let  us  settle  this 
conservatory  business.  This  prattling  child  will 
never  let  us  get  on.'  Miss  Stanley  followed,  her 
face  glpwing  with  impatience.  Celia,  whom  I 
detained,  called  after  her — *  Papa  only  said  there 
was  not  room  in  the  curricle  for  three,  but  if 
'tis  only  a  little  way  I  am  sore  we  could  sit — 
could  not  we,  Lucilla  7*  Lucilla  was  now  hap. 
pily  out  of  hearing. 

Though  I  wks  hurt  that  her  delicacy  had  snfl 
fered  so  much,  yet  I  own  I  bugged  the  little  in- 
nocent author  of  this  confusion  with  additional 
fondness.  Sir  John's  raillery,  now  that  Lucilla 
could  be  no  longer  pained  by  it,  was  cordially 
received,  or  rather  I  was  inattentive  to  every ' 
object  but  the  one  of  which  my  heart  was  full. 
To  be  heard,  to  be  accepted,  though  tacitly,  to 
be  referred  to  parents  who  I  knew  had  no  will 
but  hers. 

Was  such  a  sacred  and  homefblt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  blin 
As  I  ne'er  felt  till  now. 


During  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  found  no 
means  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Always 
frank  and  cheerful,  he  neither  avoided  nor  sought 
me,  but  the  arrival  of  company  prevented  our 
being  thrown  together.  Lucilla  appeared  at 
dinner  as  usual :  a  little  graver  and  more  silent, 
but  always  unafiected,  natural  and  delicate. 
Sir  John  whispered  to  me,  that  she  had  intreat- 
ed  her  mother  to  keep  Celia  out  of  the  way,  till 
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thifl  curricle  basinefs  wu  a  little  got  oat  of  her 
head. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

Tm  next  morning,  ae  loon  at  I  thought  Mr. 
Stanley  had  retreatmi  to  his  library,  I  followed 
him  thither.  He  waa  boiy  writing  letters.  I 
apologized  for  my  intrasion.  He  laid  hia  papera 
aside,  and  inrited  me  to  sit  by  him. 

'  Yon  are  too  good.  Sir,*  said  I,  *  to  receive 
with  so  much  kindnese  a  culprit  who  appears 
before  you  ingenuously  to  a  cknosvledge  thein. 
fraction  of  a  treaty  into  which  he  had  Um  honour 
of  entering  with  you.  I  fear  that  a  few  days 
are  wanting  of  my  prescribed  month.  I  had  re- 
solved to  obiay  you  with  the  most  religious  scru- 
pulousness ;  but  a  circumstance  trifling  in  itself, 
has  led  almost  irresistibly  to  a  declaration,  which 
in  obedience  to  your  commands  I  had  resolved 
to  postpone.  But  though  it  is  somewhat  pre- 
mature, I  hope,  however,  you  will  not  condemn 
my  precipitancy.  I  have  ventured  to  tell  your 
charming  daughter  how  necessary  she  is  to  my 
happiness.  She  does  not  reject  me.  She  refers 
ne  to  her  father.* 

*You  have  your  peace  to  make  with  my 
daughter,  I  can  tell  you.  Sir,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
looking  gravely,  *  I  fear  you  have  mortally  of- 
fended her.*  I  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  *  You 
know  not  how  you  afflict  me,  Sir,*  said  I ;  *  how 
have  I  offended  Miss  Stanley  7*  *Not  Miss  Stao- 
ley,*  said  he,  smiling, '  but  Miss  Celia  Stanley,* 
who  extremely  resents  having  been  banished 
from  the  drawing-room  yesterday  evening.* 

*IfCelia*8  displeasure  is  all  I  have  to  fear, 
Sir,  I  am  most  fortunate.  Oh,  Sir,  my  happiness, 
the  peace  of  my  future  life  is  in  your  hands. 
But  first  tell  me  you  forgive  the  violation  of  my 
promise.* 

*  I  am  willing  to  believe,  Charles,*  replied  he, 
*  that  vou  kept  the  spirit  of  your  engagement, 
though  you  broke  it  in  the  letter ;  and  for  an 
unpremeditated  breach  of  an  obligation  of  this 
nature,  we  must  not,  I  believe,  be  too  rigorous. 
Your  conduct  since  your  declaration  to  me,  has 
confirmed  the  affection  which  your  character 
had  before  excited.  You  were  probably  sur- 
prised and  hurt  at  my  cold  reception  of  your 
proposal ;  a  proposal  which  gave  me  a  deeper 
satisfaction  than  I  can  express.  Yet  I  was  no 
dissembler  in  suppressing  the  pleasure  I  felt  at 
an  address  so  every  way  desirable.  My  dear 
Charles,  I  know  a  little  of  human  nature.  I 
know  how  susceptible  the  youthful  heart  is  of 
impressions.  I  know  how  apt  these  impressions 
are  to  be  obliterated ;  a  new  face,  a  more  ad- 
vantageous connexion.*  *  Hold,  Sir,*  said  I«  in- 
dignantly interrupting  him,  *  you  cannot  think 
■o  meanly  of  me.  You  cannot  rate  the  son  of 
your  friend  so  low.* 

*I  am  very  far  indeed,  replied  be,  *from 
rating  you  low.  I  know  you  abhor  mercenary 
considerations ;  but  I  know  also  that  you  are  a 
young  man,  lively,  ardent,  impressible.  I  know 
the  rapid  effect  which  leisure,  retirement,  rural 
scenes,  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  a  young 
woman  not  ugly,  of  oonversing  with  a  young 
woman  not  disagreeable,  may  produce  on  the 
heart,  or  rather  on  the  imagmation.    I  w>\8 


aware  that  seeing  no  other,  oonversing  with  no 
other,  none  at  least  that,  to  speak  honestly, 
I  should  consider  as  a  fair  competitor,  hardly 
left  you  an  unprejudiced  judge  of  the  state  of 
your  own  heart  I  was  not  sure  but  that  this 
sort  of  easy  commerce  might  produce  a  foeling 
of  complacency  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
love.  I  could  not  consent  that  mere  accident, 
mere  leisure,  the  mere  circumstance  of  being 
thrown  together  should  irrevocably  entangle 
either  of  yon.  I  was  desirous  of  affording  yoa 
time  to  see,  to  know,  and  to  judge.  I  would  not 
take  advantage  of  your  first  emotions.  I  would 
not  take  advantage  of  your  friendship  for  me. 
I  would  not  take  advantage  of  your  feeling 
ardently,  till  I  had  given  you  time  to  judge 
temperately,  and  examine  fiurly.* 

I  assured  him  I  was  e(|ually  at  a  loss  to  ex* 
press  my  gratitude  of  his  kindness,  and  my 
veneration  of  Jiis  wisdom ;  and  thanked  him  in 
terms  of  affectionate  energy. 

*  My  rcffard  for  you,*  said  he,  *  is  not  of  yes- 
terday. I  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  your 
character  and  happiness  almost  ever  since  yoa 
have  been  in  being ;  and  in  a  way  more  in- 
timate and  personal  than  you  can  suspect.* 

So  saying  he  arose,  unlocked  the  drawer  of  a 
cabinet  which  stood  behind  him,  and  took  out  a 
large  pacquet  of  letters.  He  then  resumed  his 
seat,  and  holding  out  the  direction  on  the  covers^ 
asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing. A  tear  involuntarily  startled  into  my 
eye  asl  exclaimed — *  it  is  the  well  known  hand 
of  my  beloved  father.* 

*  Listen  to  me  attentively,*  resumed  he.  *  You 
are  not  ignorant  that  never  were  two  men 
more  firmly  attached  by  all  the  ties  which  ever 
cemented  a  Christian  friendship,  than  your  la- 
mented father  and  myself.  Our  early  youth 
was  spent  in  the  same  studies,  the  same  plea- 
sures, the  same  society.  *  We  took  sweet  coun- 
sel toother,  and  went  to  the  house  of  God  as 
friends.*  He  condescendingly  overlooked  my  be- 
ing  five  or  six  years  younger  than  himself.  Afler 
his  marriage  with  vour  excellent  mother,  the 
current  of  life  carried  us  different  ways,  but 
without  causing  any  abatement  in  the  warmth 
of  our  attachment 

*  I  continued  to  spend  one  month  every  year 
with  him  at  the  Priory,  till  I  myself  married. 
You  were  then  not  more  than  three  or  four  years 
old ;  and  your  engaging  manners,  and  sweet 
temper,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  affection  which 
had  not  been  diminished  by  time,  and  the  re- 
ports of  your  progress.  Sedentary  habits  on  the 
part  of  your  faUier,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
family  on  mine,  kept  us  stationary  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  I  settled  at  the 
Grove,  and  both  as  husband  and  father  have 
been  happiest  of  the  happy. 

*A8  soon  as  Lucille  was  born,  yonr  father 
and  I,  simultaneously,  formed  a  wish  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  perpetuate  our  friendship 
by  the  future  union  of  our  children.* 

When  Mr.  Stanley  uttered  these  words,  my 
heart  beat  so  fast,  and  the  agitation  of  my  whofo 
frame  was  so  visible,  that  he  paused  for  a  mo. 
ment ;  but  perceiving  that  I  was  all  ear,  and  that 
I  made  a  silent  motion  for  him  to  proceed,  he 
went  on. 
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'  This  wu  a  favoarite  project  with  as.  We 
pursued  it  however  with  the  moderation  of  men 
who  had  a  settled  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of 
all  human  things,  of  human  life  itself;  and  with 
a  strong  conviction  of  the  probability  that  our 
project  might  never  be  realized. 

*  Without  too  much  indulging  the  illusions  of 
hope,  we  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
educating  our  children  for  each  other;  in  in- 
spiring them  with  corresponding  tastes,  similar 
inclinations,  and  especially  with  an  exact  con- 
formity in  their  religious  views.  We  never  in- 
dulged the  presumptuous  thought  of  counteract- 
ing providential  dispensations,  "of  conquering 
difficulties  which  time  might  prove  to  be  insu- 
perable, and  above  all,  we  determined  never  to 
be  so  weak,  or  so  unjust,  as  to  think  of  compel- 
ling their  affections.  We  had  both  studied  the 
human  heart  long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a 
perverse  and  wayward  thing.  We  were  convinced 
that  it  would  not  be  dictated  in  a  matter  which 
involved  its  dearest  interests ;  we  knew  that  it 
liked  to  pick  out  its  own  happiness  in  its  own 
Way.* 

As  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded,  my  heart  melted 
with  grateful  love  for  a  father  who,  in  making 
such  a  provision  lor  my  happiness,  had  gene- 
rously left  my  choice  so  free.  But  while  my 
conscience  seemed  to  reproach  me,  as  if  I  had 
not  deserved  such  tenderness,  I  rejoiced  that  my 
memory  had  no  specific  charge  to  bring  against  it. 

*  For  all  these  reasons,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  we  mutually  agreed  to  bury  our  wishes  in  our 
own  bosoms;  to  commit  the  event  to  Him  by 
whom  all  events  are  governed  ;  never  to  name 
you  to  each  other  but  in  a  general  way  ;  to  ex- 
cite no  factitious  liking,  to  elicit  no  artificial 
passion,  and  to  kindle  neither  impatience,  curi- 
osity, nor  interest  Nothing  more  than  a  friend- 
ly family  regard  was  ever  manifested,  and  the 
names  of  Charles  and  Lucilla  were  never  men- 
tioned together. 

*  In  this  you  have  found  your  advantage. 
Had  my  daughter  been  accustomed  to  bear  you 
spoken  of  with  any  particularity ;  had  she  been 
conscious  that  any  important  consequences 
might  have  attached  to  your  visit,  you  would 
have  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  her  na- 
tive simplicity  of  character.  Undesigning  and 
artless,  I  trust  she  would  have  been  under  any 
circumstance,  but  to  have  been  onreserved  and 
open  would  have  been  scarcely  possible;  nor 
might  you,  my  dear  Charles,  with  your  strong 
sense  of  filial  piety,  have  been  able  exactly  to 
discriminate  how  much  of  your  attachment 
was  choice,  how  much  was  duty.  The  awk- 
wardness of  restraint  would  have  diminished 
the  pleasure  of  intercourse  to  both. 

*  Knowing  that  the  childish  brother  and  sister 
sort  of  intimacy  was  not  the  most  promising 
mode  for  the  development  of  your  mutual  sen- 
timents, we  agreed  that  you  should  not  meet 
till  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  period  when  it 
would  be  proper  that  the  union,  if  ever,  might 
take  place. 

*  We  were  neither  of  us  of  an  age  or  charac- 
ter to  indulge  very  romantic  ideas  of  the  doc- 
trine of  sympathies.  Still  we  saw  no  reason 
for  excluding  such  a  possibility.  If  we  succeed- 
ed«  we  knew  that  we  were  training  two  beings 


in  a  conformity  of  Christian  (M'lncipleti  whadtf 
if  they  did  not  at  once  attract  affection,  wool^ 
not  fail  to  ensure  it,  should  inferior  motives  first 
influence  your  mutual  liking.  And  if  it  failedf 
we  should  each  have  educated  a  Christian,  whor 
would  be  likely  to  carry  piaty  and  virtue  into 
two  other  famUies.  Much  good  would  attend 
our  success,  and  no  possible  evil  ooold  attend* 
our  failure. 

*  I  could  show  you,  I  believe,  near  a  hundred 
letters  on  each  side,  of  which  yon  were  the  on. 
conscious  subject  Your  father,  in  bis  laet  ilK 
ness,  returned  all  mine,  to  prevent  a  prematarv 
discovery,  knovring  how  soon  his  papers  wtMild 
fall  into  your  hands.  If  it  will  give  you  plea- 
sure, you  may  peruse  a  correspondence,  of 
which,  for  almost  twenty  years,  you  were  the 
little  hero.  In  reading  my  letters  joa  will 
make  yourself  master  of  the  character  of  Lo- 
cilla.  You  will  read  the  history  of  her  mind ; 
yoQ  will  mark  the  unfolding  of  her  faculties,  aod 
the  progress  of  her  edacation.  In  those  of  your 
father  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  trace  back  your 
own  steps.* 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  making  a  pause,  I  bowed 
my  grateful  acceptance  of  nis  obliging  ofFerr 
I  was  afraid  to  speak,- 1  was  almost  afraid  to 
breathe,  lest  I  should  lose  a  word  of  a  oommu* 
nication  so  interesting. 

*  You  now  see,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  why 
yon  were  sent  to  Edinburgh.  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  were  too  near  London,  and  of  course  too 
near  Hampshire,  to  have  maintained  the  necea* 
sary  separation.  As  soon  as  yon  left  the  Unr- 
versity,  your  father  proposed  accompanying  yoa 
on  a  visit  to  the  Grove.  Like  fond  parents,  we 
had  prepared  each  other  to  expect  to  see  a  being 
just  such  a  one  as  each  woold  have  wished  lor 
the  companion  of  his  child. 

*  This  was  to  be  merely  a  visit  of  experiments 
You  were  both  too  young  to  marry.  But  wa 
were  impatient  to  place  yoa  both  in  a  poet  of 
observation ;  to  see  the  result  of  a  meeting ; 
to  mark  what  sympathy  there  would  be  be- 
tween two  minds  formed  with  a  view  to  each 
other. 

*  But  vain  were  all  the  projects  of  man.  Oh  f 
blindness. to  the  future!  You  doubtless  remem- 
her,  that  just  as  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
your  journey  southwards,  your  dear  father  wwm 
seized  of  the  lingering  illness  of  which  he  died. 
Till  almost  the  last,  he  was  able  to  write  me  in 
his  intervals  of  ease,  short  letters  on  the  favourite 
topic  I  remember  with  what  joy  his  heart  di^ 
lated,  when  he  told  me  of  your  positive  refusal 
to  leave  him,  on  his  pressing  you  to  pursue  the 
plan  already  settled,  and  to  make  your  visit  to 
London  and  the  Grove  without  him.  I  will  read 
you  the  passage  from  his  letter.' — He  read  as 
follows : 

*  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  toidrive  this  dear 
son  for  a  short  time  from  me.  He  asked,  with 
the  indignant  feeling  of  affronted  filial  piety,  if 
I  could  propose  to  him  any  compensation  for  hie 
absence  fVom  my  sick  couch  ?  ^  I  make  no  sa- 
orifice  of  duty,'  said  he,  *  in  preferring  you.  If 
I  make  any  sacrifice,  it  is  to  pleasure.* 

Seeing  my  eyes  overflow  with  grateful  ten- 
derness, Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  if  I  can  find  his  last 
letter  I  wiU  shew  it  you.'    Then  looking  omw 
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te  pttoqaet,— -*here  it  is,*  said  he,  puttingr  it  into 
my  hands  with  visible  emotion.  Neither  of  us 
had  strength  of  voice  to  be  able  to  read  it  aloud. 
It  was  written  at  several  times. 

*'Priory,  Wednesday,  March,  18, 1807. 

*  Stanley — 1  fed  that  I  am  dying.  Death  is 
awfol,  my  dear  friend,  but  it  is  neither  surprising- 
nor  terrible.  I  Iiave  been  too  longf  accustomed 
steadily  to  contemplate  it  at  a  distanoo,  to  start 
from  it  now  it  is  near. 

*  As  a  man  I  have  feared  death.  Asa  Chris. 
tian,  I  trost,  I  have  overcome  this  fear.  Why 
should  I  dread  tliat,  which  mere  reason  taught 
me  is  not  an  extinction  of  my  being,  and  which 
revelation  has  convinced  me  will  be  an  improve- 
ment of  it?  An  improvement,  O  bow  incoa- 
oeivable ! 

'  For  several  years  I  have  habituated  myself 
every  day  to  reflect  for  some  moments  on  the 
vanity  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death,  the  awful- 
ness  of  judgment,  and  the  duration  of  eter- 
nity. 

'  The  separation  from  my  excellent  wife  is  a 
(rial  from  which  I  should  utterly  shrink,  were  I 
not  smtained  by  the  Christian  hope.  When  we 
married,  we  knew  that  we  were  not  immortal. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  familiarize  to  her  and  to 
myself  th&  inevitable  separation,  by  constantly 
keeping  up  in  the  minds  of  both  the  idea  that 
one  of  us  mu»i  be  the  survivor.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  that  idea  supportable  by  the 
conviction  that  the  survivorship  will  be  short — 
the  re-union  certain — ^speedy — eternal.  O  prat- 
elarum  diem  /*  &c.  &,c.  How  gloriously  does 
Christianity  exalt  the  rapture  by  ennobling  the 
objects,  of  this  sublime  apostrophe  !* 

Friday,  the  20<A. 
*  As  to  the  union  of  my  son  with  Lucilla,  you 
and  I,  my  frieod,  have  long  learned  from  an  au- 
thority higher  than  thiit  classical  one,  of  which 
we  have^  frequently  admired  the  expression,  and 
lamented  the  application,  that  long  views,  and 
remote  hopes,  and  distant  expectations,  become 
not  so  short-sighted,  so  short-lived  a  creature  as 
man,t  I  trust,  however,  that  our  )>]ans  have  been 
carried  on  with  a  coraplote  conviction  of  this 
brevity  ;  with  an  entire  acqojescence  in  the  will 
of  the  great  Arbiter  of  life  and«death.  I  have 
told  Charles,  it  is  my  wish  that  he  should  visit 
you  soon  af\er  my  death.  I  durst  not  command 
it^-fbr  this  incomparable  youth,  who  has  sacri- 
ficed so  much  to  his  father,  wlU  find  that  he  has 
a  mother  worthy  of  still  greater  sacrifices.  As 
soon  as  he  can  prevail  on  himself  to  leave  ber, 
you  will  see  him.  May  he  and  your  Lucilla 
behold  each  other  with  the  eyes,  with  which, 
each  of  us  views  his  own  child  !  If  they  see 
eacii  other  with  indifference,  never  let  them 
know  our  wishes.  It  would  perplex  and  ham- 
per those  to  whom  we  wish  perfect  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.  If  they  conceive  a  mutual 
attachment,  reveal  our  project.  In  such  minds, 
it  will  strengthen  that  attachment. — The  sppro- 

*  Sec  this  whole  licautiful  pastsage  in  (Jicero  de  Se- 
ni'ClMte. 

t  Horacn,  in  upcakin);  of  thn  brevity  and  ancertainty 
of  lifo,  M>ldoin  faileto  pro<]uce  it  aft  an  incentive  to  tieii. 
siirI  indulgence.  See  pirticularly  ttio  fourth  and  ele- 
venth Odt^fl  of  tlie  firat  book. 
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bation  of  a  living  and  the  desire  of  a  deceased 
parent  will  sanctify  their  union. 

*  I  must  break  off  through  weakness.* 

*■  Monday^  23. 

*  I  resume  my  pen,  which  I  thought  I  had 
held  for  the  last  time.  May  God  bless  aod  di- 
rect our  children !  Infinite  wisdom  permits  me 
not  to  see  their  union.  Indeed  my  interest  in 
all  earthly  things  weakens.  Even  my  solici- 
tude for  this  event  is  somewhat  diminbhed. 
The  most  important  circumstance,  if  it  have 
not  God  fur  its  object,  now  seems  comparatively 
little.  The  longest  life,  with  all  its  oonoerns, 
shrinks  to  a  point  in  the  sight  of  a  dying  man 
whose  eye  is  filled  by  eternity.  Eternity !  Oh, 
my  friend.  Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  geome- 
try can  measure,  no  arithmetio  calculate,  no 
imagination  conceive,  no  rhetoric  describe.  The 
eye  of  a  dying  Christian  seems  gifled  to  pene- 
trate depths  hid  from  tlie  wisdom  of  philooopby. 
It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley  without  dismay, 
cheered  by  the  bright  scene  beyond  it.  It  looks 
with  a  kind  of  chastised  impatience  to  that  land 
where  happiness  will  be  only  holiness  perfected. 
There  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel  will  be  ac- 
complished. There  afflicted  .virtue  will  rejoice 
at  its  past  trials,  and  acknowledge  their  sub- 
servience  to  its  present  bliss.  .There  the  secret 
self-denials  of  the  righteous  shall  be  recognized 
and  rewarded — and  all  the  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tian shall  have  their  complete  consummation.' 

Saturday,  28<A. 

*  My  weakness  increases — I  have  written  this 
nt  many  intervals.  My  body  faints,  but  in  the 
Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.  Oh,  Stan- 
lev  !  if  pain  is  trying,  if  death  is  awful  to  him, 
wno  knows  in  whom  he  has  trusted;  how  is 
pain  endured,  how  is  death  encountered  by  those 
who  have  no  such  support  ?* 

7\ie*da^t  the  Slat. 

*  I  am  better  to-day — If  I  experience  little  of 
that  rapture  which  some  require,  as  the  sign  of 
their  acceptance,  I  yet  have  a  good  hope  through 
grace.  Nay  there  are  moments  when  I  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable.  I  would  not  produce  this 
joy  as  any  certain  criterion  of  my  safety,  be- 
cause,  from  the  nature  of  my  disease^  there  are 
also  moments  when  my  spirits  sink,  and  this 
might  equally  furnish  arguments  against  my 
state,  to  those  who  decide  by  frames  and  feel- 
ings. I  think  my  faith  as  sound,  my  pardon 
as  sure,  when  these  privileges  are  withdrawn, 
as  when  I  enjoy  them.  No  depression  of  spirits 
can  make  my  evidences  less  solid,  though  it 
may  render  the  review  of  them  less  delightful.* 

Friday,  3d  April, 

*  Stanley !  my  departure  is  at  hand.  My  eter- 
nal redemption  drawcth  nigh.  Mv  hope  is  full 
of  immortality.  This  is  my  comrort — not  that 
my  sins  are  few  or  small,  but  that  they  are,  I 
humbly  trust,  pardoned,  through  him  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.  Faithful  Is  m 
that  has  promised,  and  his  promises  are  not  too 
great  to  be  made  good — fbr  Omniscience  is  my 
promisor,  and  I  have  Omnipotence  itself  fat  my 
security. — Adieu ! 

3G 
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•     «     •     t     • 

On  the  coyer  wbb  written,  in  Mr.  Staolej't  bend 
—he  died  three  days  after  t 


It  if  impoeBible  to  describe  the  minified  and 
oonflicthig  emotions  of  my  booI^  while  I  perused 
this  letter.  Gratitude  that  I  had  possessed  such 
a  father — sorrow  that  I  had  lost  him — transport 
in  antieipatingr  an  event  which  had  been  his 
earnest  wish  for  almost  twenty  years— regret 
that  he  was  not  pemitted  to  witiiess  it^— devout 
joy  that  he  was  in  a  state  so  superior  te  even 
my  sense  of  happiness — a  strong  feelinir  of  -the 
uncertainty  and  brevity  of  all  Iwppiness— •  so- 
lemn resolution  that  I  would  never  act  unworthy 
of  such  a  father — a  fervent  prayer  that  I  mij^ht 
be  enabled  to  keep  that  resolution : — aU  these 
emotions  so  agitated  and  divided  my  whole 
mind  as  to  render  roe  unfit  for  any  society,  even 
for  thatof  Lucilla.  I  withdrew,  gratefully  preiis. 
ing  Mr.  Stanley's  hand;  he  kindly  returned 
the  pressure,  but  neither  of  us  attempted  to 
speak. 

He  silently  put  my  fatlier's  packet  into  my 
hands.  I  shut  myself  into  my  apartment,  and 
read  for  three  hours,  letters  for  which  I  hope  to 
be  the  better  in  time  and  in  eternity.  I  fbund  in 
them  a  treasure  of  religious  wisdom,  excellent 
maxims  of  human  prudence,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  life  and  manners,  a  keen  in- 
sight into  human  nature  in  the  abstraet,  and  a 
nice  discrimination  of  individtal  characters; 
admirable  documents  for  general  education,  the 
application  of  those  documents  to  my  particular 
turn  of  character,  and  diversified  methods  for 
improving  it-— The  pure  delight  to  which  I 
looked  forward  in  reading  these  letters  with  Lu- 
cilla, soon  became  my  predominant  feeling. 

I  returned  to  the  company  with  a  sense  of 
felicity,  which  the  above  feelings  and  reflections 
had  composed  into  a  soothing  tranquillity.  My 
joy  was  sobered  without  being  abated.  1  re- 
ceived the  cordial  congratulations  of  my  firiends. 
Mrs.  Stanley  behaved  to  mc  with  increased  af- 
fection, she  presented  me  to  her  daughter,  with 
whom  I  afterwards  passed  two  hours.  This  in- 
terview lefl  me  nothing  to  desire,  but  that  my 
gratitude*  to-  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  happi- 
ness might  bear  in  some  little  proportion  to  his 
blessings. 

As  I  was  passing  through  the  hall,  after  din- 
ner, I  spied  litlle  C^lia  peeping  out  of  the  door 
of  the  children's  apartment,  in  hope  of  seeing 
me  pass.  She  flew  to  me,  and  begged  I  would 
take  her  into  the  company.  As  I  knew  the  in- 
terdict was  taken  off,  I  carried  her  into  the  sa- 
loon where  they  were  sitting.  She  ran  into  Lu- 
cilla's  arms  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  she  meant 
for  a  whisper,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  whole  company,  *  Do,  dear  Lucilla,  forgive 
roe,  I  will  never  say  another  word  about  the 
eurricle,  and  you  shan't  go  to  the  Priory  since 
you  dont  like  it,*  Lucilla  found  means  to  si- 
lence her,  by  showing  her  the  pictures  in  the 
^'Pe&cock  at  Home  ;*  and  without  looking  up  to 
observe  the  general  smile,  contrived  to  attract 
the  sweet  child's  attention  to  this  beautiful  little 
poem,  in  spite  of  Sir  John,  who  did  his  utmost  to 
widen  the  mischief. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

Ti»  next  day  in  the  afiemoon  Dr.  Barlow 
called  on  us.  By  the  uncommon  seriousness  of 
his  countenance  I  saw  something  was  the  mat* 
ter.  *  Tou  will  be  shocked,*  said  he,  *  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Tyrre)  is  dying,  if  not  actually  dead. 
He  was  the  nidit  before  last;  seized  with  a  pa- 
ralytic  stroke,  ne  lay  a  long  time  without  sense 
or  motion ;  a  delirium  followed.  In  a  short  in- 
terval  of  reason  he  sent  earnestly  imploring  lo 
see  me.  Seldom  have  I  witnessed  so  distreas- 
ing  a  scene. 

*  As  I  entei«d  the  room  he  fixed  his  ghnsj 
eyes  fuU  upon  me,  quite  unconscious  who  1  was, 
and  groaned  out  in  an  inward  hollow  voice — 
'  Go-  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl,  fiv 

Spur  miseries  are  come  upon  you.'  I  asked  how 
e  did : — ^he  replied  still  from  Sl  James— *  How  T 
why  my  gold  and  silver  are  cankered,  the  rust 
of  them  shall  witness  against  me  ;  they  eat  up 
my  flesh  as  it  were  fire.' 

*  I  was  astonished,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow, '  to 
see  so  exact  a  memmory  coupled  with  so  wild 
an  hnagination.  *Be  composed.  Sir,'  said  I, 
seeing  ne  began  to  recollect  me,  *  this  deep  con- 
trition is  a  favourable  symptom.'  *Dr.  Barlow,* 
replied  he,  grasping  my  hand  with  a  vehemence 
which  corresponded  with  his  look,  *  have  yoo 
never  heard  of  riches  kept  by  the  owner  thereof 
to  his  hurt  7  Restitution  !  Dbctor,  restitution  .** — 
and  it  must  be  immediate,  or  it  will  be  too  Ute.* 
I  was  now  deeply  alarmed.  *  Surely,  Sir,'  said 
I,  *  you  are  not  unhappily  to  adopt  St  Jamas'^ 
next  words — *  forgive  me ; — ^but  you  cannot 
surely  have  *  defrauded.' '  *  O  no,  no,'  cried  he, 
*  I  have  been  what  the  world  eaOs  honest,  but 
not  what  the  Jud^e  of  quick  and  dead  will  call 
so.  The  restitution  I  most  make  is  not  to  the 
rich,  for  any  thing  I  have  taien  from  them,  but 
to  the  poor,  for  what  I  have  kepi  from  them. 
Hardness  of  heart  would  have  been  but  a  com- 
men  sin  in  a  common  man ;  but  I  have  been  « 
professor,  Doctor,  I  will  not  say  a  hypocrite,  for 
I  deceived  myself  as  much  as  others,  Btit  oh ! 
how  hollow  has  my  profession  been !' 

*  Here  seeing  him  ready  to  faint,*  continued 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  I  imposed  silence  on'  hTm,  tin  b« 
had  taken  a  cordial.  This  revived  him,  and  be 
went  on. 

*  **  I  was  miserable  in  my  early  course  of  pnK 
fligacy.  I  was  disappointed  in  my  subsequent 
schemes  of  ambition.  I  expected  more  from  the 
world  than  it  had  to  give.  But  I  continued  to 
love  it  with  all  its  disappointments.  Under  what- 
ever  new  shape  it  presented  its  temptations,  h 
was  slill  my  idol.  I  had  always  loved  money  ; 
but  other  passions  more  turbulent  had  been 
hitherto  predominant  These  I  at  length  re- 
nounce. Covetousness  now  became  my  reign, 
ing  sin.  Still  it  was  to  the  broken  cistern  that 
I  cleaved.  Still  it  was  on  the  broken  reed  that 
I  leaned.  Still  I  was  unhappy,  I  was  at  a  loss 
whither  to  torn  for  comfort  Of  religion  I 
scaroeTy  knew  the  first  principles. 

'  **  In  this  state  I  met  with  a  plausible,  but 
ill-informed  man.  He  had  zeal,  and  a  sort  of 
popular  eloquence;  but  he  wanted  knowledge, 
and  argument,  and  soundness.  I  wss,  however 
struck  with  his  earnestness,  and  with  the  ioi. 
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porUnoe  of  some  tnithf  which,  though  common 
to  othen,  were  new  to  me.  But  hit  scheme  wm 
hollow  and  imperfect,  and  his  leading  princi. 
pies  sabYorsive  of  all  morality.*** 

'  Here  Mr.  Tyrrel  paused.  I  entreated  him 
to  spare  himself;  but  after  a  ftw  deep  groans 
he  proceeded. 

*  **  Whether  his  opinions  had  made  kinuelf 
immoral  I  never  inquired.  It  is  oertaio  they 
were  calculated  to  make  his  hearara  sa  Instead 
of  lowering  my  spiritual  disease,  by  prescribing 
repentance  and  humility,  he  inflamed  it  by  cor- 
dials. All  waa  high— -all  was  animating — all 
was  safe  !  On  no  better  ground  than  my  avow- 
ed discontent,  he  landed  me  at  once  in  a  secu- 
rity  so  much  the  more  Iktal,  as  it  laid  asleep  all 
apprehension.  He  mistook  my  uneasiness  for  a 
complete  change.  My  talking  of  sin  waa  made 
a  substitute  lor  renouncing  it  Proud  of  a  rich 
man  lor  a  convert,  he  led  me  to  mistake  convic- 
tion for  conversion.  I  was  buoyed  up  with  an 
unfounded  confidence.  I  adopted  a  religion 
which  promised  pardon  without  repentance,  nap. 
piness  without  obedience,  and  heaven  without 
nolinesB.  I  had  found  a  short  road  to  peace.  I 
never  inquired  if  it  were  a  safe  one.**  * 

*  The  poor  man  now  fbU  back,  unable  to  speak 
fi>r  some  minutes.  Then  rallying  again,  he  re- 
sumed, in  a  still  more  broken  voice. 

*  **  Here  I  stop  short.  My  religion  had  made 
no  change  in  my  heart,  it  therefore  made  none 
in  my  life.  I  read  good  books,  but  they  were 
low  and  fanatical  in  their  language,  and  antino* 
mian  in  their  principle.  But  my  religious  ig. 
Dorance  was  so  deplorable,  that  their  novelty 
oauff  ht  strong  hold  of  me.**  * 

*  I  now  desired  him,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow, 
*  not  to  eihaust  himself  farther.  I  prayed  with 
him.  He  was  struck  with  awe  at  the  holy  ener- 
gy in  the  office  for  the  sick,  which  was  quite 
new  to  him.  He  owned  he  had  not  suspected 
the  church  to  be  so  evang^licaL  This  is  no  un- 
common error.  Hot.beadc»d  and  superficial  men, 
when  they  are  once  alarmed,  are  rather  caught 
bv  phrases  than  sentiments,  by  terms  than  prin- 
oiples.  It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  ehureh  in  which  men  of  the 
world  unhappily  live,  that  makes  it  so  difficult 
ibr  us  to  address  them  under  sickness  and  afflic- 
tion. We  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand ;  no  intelligible  medium  through  which  to 
communicate  with  them.  It  is  having  both  a 
language  and  a  science  to  learn  at  once.* 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Barlow  again  visited  Mr. 
Tyrrel.  He  found  him  still  in  great  perturba- 
tion of  mind.  Feeling  himpelf  quite  sensible  he 
had  begun  to  make  his  will.  He  had  made 
large  bequests  to  several  charities.  "Dr.  Barlow 
hignly  approved  of  this ;  but  reminded  him,  that 
though  he  himself  would  never  recommend  cha- 
rity as  a  commutation  or  a  bribe ;  yet  some  im- 
mediate acts  of  bounty,  while  there  was  a  poasi- 
bility  of  his  recovery,  would  be  a  better  earnest 
of  ms  repentance,  than  the  bequeathing  his 
whole  estate  when  it  could  be  of  no  ftirther  use 
to  himself.    He  was  all  acquiescence. 

He  desired  to  see  Mr.  Stanley.  He  recom- 
mended to  him  his  nephew,  over  whose  conduct 
Mr.  Stanley  promised  to  have  an  eye.  He  made 
him  and  Dr.  Barlow  joint  ezecutDn.   HeoffiirMl 


to  leave  them  half  his  fbrtuQe.  With  their  usual 
disinterestedness  they  positively  refhsed  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  suggested  to  him  a  better  mode  of 
bestowing  it 

He  lifted  u^  his  hands  and  eyes,  saying,  *This 
is  indeed  Christianity ;  pure  and  undefued  reli- 
gion !  If  it  he  not  faith,  it  is  its  fimiti.  If  it  be 
not  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation  it  -is  one 
evidence  of  a  sara  state.  O,  Mr.  Stanley,  our 
last  conversation  has  sunk  deep  into  my  heart 
Yon  had  begun  to  pull  the  veil  from  my  eyes ; 
but  nothing  lean  tne  whole  mask  ofi^  hke  the 
hand  of  death,  like  impending  judgment  How 
little  have  I  considered  eternity!  Judgment 
was  not  in  all  my  thoughts — 1  had  got  rid  of  thtt 
terrors  of  responsibility  !  O,  Doctor  Barlow,  is 
there  any  hope  for  me  7* 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *  your  sin  is  not  great- 
er because  you  feel  it ;  so  far  from  it,  your  dan- 
ger  diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is  discerned. 
Your  condition  is  not  worse,  but  better,  because 

{ou  are  become  sensible  of  your  sins  and  wants, 
judge  far  more  favouraUy  of  your  state  now, 
than  when  you  thought  so  well  of  it  Your 
sense  of  the  evil  of  your  own  heart  is  the  best 
proof  of  your  sincerity ;  your  repentance  towards 
Ck>d  is  the  best  evidence  of  your  fiith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

*  Doctor,  it  is  too  late,*  replied  the  sick  man,. 
*  How  can  I  shew  that  my  repentance  is  sin- 
cere ?  In  this  miserable  condition  how  can  I 
glorify  God  7' 

*  Sir,*  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  •  you  must  lay  anew 
the  whole  foundation  of  your  faith.  That  Sa- 
viour whom  you  had  unhappily  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  virtue,  must  be  received  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  sin.  If  you  recover,  you  must  de- 
vote yourself,  spirit,  soul,  and  body  to  his  ser- 
vice. You  must  adorn  his  gospel  by  your  con- 
duct ;  you  must  plead  his  cause  In  your  conver- 
sation ;  you  must  recommend  his  doctrines  by 
your  humility  ;  you  must  dedicate  every  talent 
God  has  given  you  to  his  glory.  If  he  continue 
to  visit  you  with  sickness,  this  will  call  new  and 
more  difficult  Christian  graces  into  exercise. 
If  by  this  severe  affliction  you  lose  all  ability  to 
do  God  actual  service,  you  may  perhaps  glorify 
him  more  effbctually  by  casting  yourself  entire- 
ly on  him  for  support,  by  patient  suffiiring  for 
his  sake  who  sofiered  every  thing  for  yours. 
You  will  have  an  additional  call  for  trusting  in 
the  divine  promises ;  an  additional  occasion  for 
imitating  the  divine  example ;  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  saying  practically,  the  cup  which  my 
Father  has  given  me  shall  I  not  drink  it* 

*  O,  Doctor,*  said  the  unhappy  man,  *  my  re- 
morse arises  not  merely  firom  my  having  ne- 
glected this  or  that  moral  duty,  this  or  that  act 
of  charity,  but  from  the  melancholy  evidence 
which  that  neglect  affords  that  my  religion  waa 
not  sincere.* 

*  I  repeat,  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  tliat  your 
false  security  and  unfounded  hope  were  more 
alarming  than  your  present  distress  of  mind* 
Examine  your  own  heart,  fear  not  to  probe  it  to 
the  bottom;  it  will  be  a  salutary  smart  As 
you  are  able,  I  will  put  you  into  a  course  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  promote 
self-examination.  Try  yourself  by  the  strait 
rule  they  hold  nut,  pray  fbrvently  that  the 
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mighty  may  assist  you  by  his  Spirit,  and  ear- 
nestly endeavour  to  sufTer  as  well  as  to  do  liis 
whole  will.* 

Dr.  Barlow  says  he  thinks  there  is  now  as 
little  prospect  of  his  perfect  recovery,  as  of  his 
immediate  dissolution  ;  but  as  far  as  one  human 
creature  can  judge  of  the  state  of  another,  he 
believes  the  visitation  will  be  salutary. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

As  we  were  setting  at  supper,  afler  Dr.  Bar- 
low had  left  us.  Lady  Belfield,  turning  to  me, 
said,  *  she  had  had  a  governess  proposed  to  her 
from  a  quarter  I  should  little  expect  to  hear.' 
She  then  produced  a  letter,  informing  her  that 
Mr.  Fentham  was  lately  found  dead  in  his  bod 
of  an  apoplexy.  That  he  had  died  insolvent ; 
and  that  his  large  income  ceasing  with,  his  life, 
his  family  were  tinged  into  the  utmost  distress. 
That  Mrs.  Fentham  experienced  the  most  mor- 
tifying neglect  from  her  numerous  and  noble 
friends,  who  now,  that  she  could  no  longer  amuse 
.  them  with  balls,  concerts,  and  suppers,  revenged 
themselves  by  wondering  what  she  could  ever 
mean  by  giving  them  at  all,  and  declaring  what 
a  bore  it  had  always  been  to  them  to  go  to  her 
parties.  They  now  insisted  that  peoiHe  ought 
to  confine  themselves  to  their  own  station,  and 
live  within  their  income,  though  they  themselves 
had  lifted  her  above  her  station,  and  had  led  her 
to  exceed  her  income. 

'  The  poor  woman,'  continued  Lady  Belfield, 
*  is  in  extreme  distress.  Her  magnificently  fur- 
nished house  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  to- 
wards satisfying  her  creditors.  That  house, 
whose  clamorous  knocker  used  to  keep  the 
neighbourhood  awake,  is  already  reduced  to  utter 
stillness.  ^The  splendid  apartments,  brilliant 
with  lustres  and  wax-lights,  and  crowded  with 
company,  are  become  a  frightful  solitude,  terri- 
fying to  those  to  whom  solitude  has  not  one  con- 
solation or  resource  to  offer.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen. 
tham  is  more  wounded  by  this  total  desertion 
of  thoee  whom  she  so  sumptuously  entertained, 
and  so  obsequiously  flattered^  than  by  her  actual 
wants.' 

*  It  is,'  said  Sir  John,  *  a  fine  exemplification 
%  of  the  friendships  of  the  world. 

Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  in  pleasure. 

*Lady  Denham,  when  applied  to,'  resumed 
Lady  Belfield,  *said,  that  she  was  extremely 
sorry  for  them ;  but  as  she  thought  extravagance 
the  greatest  of  all  faults,  it  would  look  like  an 
encouragement  to  imprudence  if  she  did  any 
thing  for  them.  Their  extravagance,  however, 
had  never  been  objected  to  by  her,  till  the  foun- 
tain which  supplied  it  was  stopped  :  and  she  had 
for  years  made  no  scruple  of  winning  money 
almost  nightly  from  the  woman  whose  distresses 
she  now  refused  to  relieve.  Lady  Denham  far- 
ther assigned  the  misery  into  which  the  elope- 
ment of  ber  darling  child  with  Signior  Squallini 
had  brought  her,  as  an  additional  reason  for 
withholding  her  kindness  from  Mrs*  Fentham.' 

*  It  is  a  reason,*  said  I,  interrupting  Lady  Bel- 
field, *  which,  in  a  righuturned  mind,  would  have 


a  directly  contrary  operation.  When  domastie 
calamities  overtake  ourselves,  is  it  not  the  pre- 
cise moment  f<)r  holdinprout  a  hand  to  the  wretch- 
ed ?  for  diminishing  tile  misery  abroad  which  aX. 
home  may  be  irretrievable  ? 

*  Lady  Bab  Lawless,  to  wl^om  Mrs.  Fentham 
applied  for  assistance,  coolly  advised  her  to  send 
her  daughters  to  service,  saying,  *  that  she  knew 
of  no  acquirement  Ihcy  had  which  would  be 
of  any  use  to  them,  except  their  skill  in  hair- 
dressing.* 

*  It  seemed  a  cruel  reproach  from  a  professed 
friend,  said  Sir  John,  and  yet  it  is  a  literal  truth. 
I  know  not  what  can  be  done  for  them,  or  ibr 
what  they  are  fit.  Their  accomplisbmenis  might 
be  turned  to  some  account,  if  they  were  accom- 
panied with  real  knowledge,  useful  aoquire- 
ments,  or  sober  habits.  Mrs.  Fentham  wishes 
us  to  recommend  tliem  as  governesses.  But  can 
I  conscientiously  recommend  to  others,  girls 
with  whom  I  could  not  trust  my  own  family  7 
Had  they  been  taught  to  look  no  higher  thuk 
the  clerks  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  clerk 
himself,  they  might  have  been  happy ;  but  those 
very  men  will  now  think  them  as  much  beneath 
themselves,  as  the  young  ladies  lately  thought 
they  were  above  them.' 

*  I  have  oflcn,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *been  amused 
with  observing  what  a  magic  transformation  the 
same  event  produces  on  two  opposite  classes  of 
characters.  The  misfortunes  of  their  acquaint- 
ance convert  worldly  friends  into  instantaneous 
strictness  of  principle.  The  faults  of  the  dis- 
tressed are  produced  as  a  plea  for  their  own 
hard-hearted  covetousness.  While  that  very 
misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictness  of  good  men* 
that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  calamity ; 
and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually  warning  the 
prodigal  of  his  impending  ruin,  when  that  ruin 
comes  are  the  first  to  relieve  him.  TJie  worldly 
friend  sees  only  the  errors  of  the  sufferer,  the 
Christian  sees  only  his  distress.' 

It  was  agreed  among  us,  that  some  smaU  con- 
tribution must  be  added  to  a  little  sum,  that  had 
been  already  raised,  for  their  immediate  relief; 
but  that  nothing  was  so  difficult,  as  effectoally 
to  serve  persons  whose  views  were  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  deserts,  and  whose  habits  would 
be  too  likely  to  carry  corruption  into  families 
who  might  receive  them  from  charitable  mo- 
tives. 

The  conversation  then  fell  insensibly  on  the 
pleasure  we  had  enjoyed  since  we  had  been  to- 
gether ;  and  on  the  delights  of  rational  society, 
and  confidential  intercourse  such  as  ours  had 
been,  where  minds  mingled,  and  affection  and 
esteem  were  reciprocal.  Mr.  Stanley  .said  many 
things  which  evinced  how  happily  his  piety  was 
combined  with  the  most  affectionate  tendemev 
of  heart  Indeed  I  had  always  been  delighted 
to  observe  in  him,  a  quality  which  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  it  is  thought  to  be,  a  thorough  capacity 
for  friendship. 

*  My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  human  enjoyments,  that  they 
must  have  an  end.  I  observe  with  regret,  that 
the  time  assigned  for  our  visit  is  more  than 
elapsed.  We  have  prolonged  it  beyond  our  in- 
tention, beyond  our  convenience :  but  we  have, 
I  trust,  been  imbibing  principles,  stealing  habitSi 
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ud  borrowing  plans,  wiiich  will  ever  make  as 
consider  this  visit  as  &a  important  era  in  our 
lives. 

*  My  excellent  Caroline  Is  deeply  affected  with 
all  she  has  seen  and  heard  at  the  Grove.  We 
must  now  leave  it,  though  not  without  reluc- 
tance. We  must  go  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
what,  six  weeks  a^o,  wo  almost  feared  to  con- 
template.  'Lady  ^Ifield  and  I  have  compared 
notes.  On  the  most  mature  deliberation,  we 
agree  that  wo  liave  lived  long  enough  to  the 
world.  We  agree  that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  live 
to  ourselves,  and  to  Him  who  made  us.  We 
propose  in  future  to  make  our  winters  in  London 
much  shorter.  We  intend  to  remove  early  every 
spring  to  Beechwood,  which  we  will  no  longer 
consider  as  a  temporary  residence,  but  as  our 
home ;  we  will  supply  it  with  every  thing  that 
may  make  it  interesting,  and  improving  to  us  all. 
We  are  resolved  to  educate  our  children  in  the 
fear  of  Crod.  Our  fondness  for  them  is  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished ;  but  in  the  exercise  of 
that  fondness,  we  will  remember  that  we  are  to 
train  them  up  for  immortality.  We  will  watch 
over  them  as  creatures  for  whose  eternal  well 
being  a  vast  responsibility  will  attach  to  our- 
selves. 

*  In  our  new  plan  of  Ufa,  we  shall  have  fewer 
sacrifices  to  make  than  most  people  in  our  situa- 
tion ;  for  we  have  long  felt  a  growing  indiffer- 
ence for  things  which  we  appeared  to  enjoy. 
Of  the  world,  we  are  only  going  to  give  up  that 
part  which  is  not  worth  keeping,  and  of  which 
we  are  realty  weary.     In  securing  our  real 
friends,  we  shall  not  regret,  if  we  drop  some  ac- 
quaintance   by  Jthe   way.    The   wise  and  the 
worthy  we  shall  more  than  ever  cherish.     In 
your  family,  we  have  enjoyed  those  true  plea- 
sures which  entai]  no  repentance.    That  cheer- 
fulness which  alone  is  worthy  of  accountable 
beings,  we  shall  industriously  maintain  in  our 
own.     I  bless  God  if  we  have  not  so  many  steps 
to  tread  back,  as  some  others  have^  who  are 
entering,  upon  principle,  on  a  new  course  of  life. 
'  We  have  always  endeavoured,  though  with 
much  imperfection,  to  fill  some  duties  to  each 
other,  to  our  children,  to  our  friends,  and  to  the 
poor.    But  of  the  prime  duty,  the  main  spring 
of  action  and  of  all  moral  goodness,  doty  to  God, 
we  have  not  been  sufficiently  mindful.     I  hope 
we  have  at  length  learnt  to  consider  Him  as  the 
fountain  of  all  good,  and  the  gospel  of  his  Son, 
as  the  fountain  of  all  hope<    This  new  princi- 
ple, I  am  persuaded,  will  never  impair  our  cheer- 
fulness, it  will  only  fix  it  on  a  solid  ground.     By 
purifying  the  motive  it  will  raise  the  enjoyment. 
*  Bat  if  we  have  not  so  many  habits  to  cor- 
rect as  poor  Carlton  had,  I  question  if  we  have 
not  as  many  difficulties  to  meet  in  another  way. 
His  loose  course  was  discreditable.    His  vices 
made  him  stand  ill  with  the  world.    He  would 
therefore  acquire  nothing  but  credit  in  chang- 
ing his  outward  practice.     Lady  Bel  field  and  I, 
on  the  contrary,  stand  rather  too  well  with  the 
world.     We  had  just  that  external  regularity, 
that  cool  indifference  about  our  own  spiritual 
improvement,  and  the  wrong  courses  of  our 
friends,  which  proeore  regard,  because  they  do 
not  interfere  with  others,  nor  excite  jealonsy  for 
ourselves.    Bat  we  have  now  to  enooonter  that 
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censure,  which  we  have  perhaps  hitherto  been 
too  solicitous  to  avoid.  It  will  still  be  oyr  trial, 
but  I  humbly  trust  that  it  will  be  no  longer  our 
snare.  Our  morality  pleased,  because  it  seemed 
to  proceed  merely  from  a  sense  of  propriety ; 
our  strictness  will  offend,  when  it  is  found  to 
spring  ff(»m  a  pnnoiple  of  religion. 

'  To  what  tendency  in  the  heart  of  •van,  my 
dear  Stanley,  is  it  owing,  that  religion  is  com- 
monly seen  to  excite  more  suspicion  than  \h6 
want  of  it  7  When  a  man  of  the  world  meets 
with  a  gay,  thoughtless,  amusing  person,  he 
seldom  thinks  of  enquiring  whether  such  a  one 
be  immoral,  or  an  unbeliever,  or  a  profligate, 
though  the  bent  of  his  conversation  rather  leans 
that  way.  Satisfied  with  what  he  finds  him,  ho 
feels  little  solicitude  to  ascertain  what  he  really 
is.  But  no  sooner  does  actual  piety  show  itself 
in  any  man,  than  your  friends  are  putting  ^oa 
on  your  guard ; — there  is  instantly  a  suggestion, 
a  hint,  a  suspicion.  *  Does  he  not  carry  thinn 
too  fiu"?  *  Is  he  not  righteous  over  much  7^  *  Is 
he  not  intemperate  in  his  zeal  7'  *  Above  all 
things  is  he  sineere  ?*  and  in  short — ^fbr  that  is 
the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  suspicion  and 
reprobation  meet,  ^lahe  fuHa  methodi$t  V 

*  I  trust,  however,  that,  through  divine  grace 
our  minds  will  be  fortified  against  all  attacks 
on  this. our  weak  rfde  ;  this  pass  through  which 
the  surt  of  assaults  most  formidable  to  «s  will 
be  likely  to  enter.  I  was  mentioning  tliis  dan- 
firer  to  Caroline  this  morning.  She  opened  her 
Bible,  over  which  she  now  spends  mach  of  her 
solitary  time,  and  with  an  emphasis  foreign 
from  her  usual  manner  read, 

*  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  hin 
nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  he  accounted  of  7* 

As  Sir  John  repeated  these  words,  I  saw  La- 
cilla,  who  was  sitting  next  Lady  Belfield,  snatch 
one  of  her  hands  and  kiss  it,  with  a  rapture 
which  she  had  no  power  to  controuL  It  was 
evident  that  nothing  but  our  presence  restrained  » 
her  from  rising  to  embrace  her  friend.  Her  fine 
eyes  glistened,  but  seeing  that  I  observed  her, 
she  gently  let  go  the  hand  she  held,  and  tried  to 
look  composed.  I  cannot  describe  the  chastised 
but  not  less  fervent  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Their  looks  expressed  the  affectionate  interest 
they  took  in  Sir  John's  honest  declaration. 
Their  hearts  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  Him 
without  whom,  *  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is 
holy.'    For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  raised 

Above  this  visible  diamal  sphere. 

Sir  John  allerwards  said,  *  I  begin  more  and 
more  to  see  the  scantiness  of  all  morality  which 
has  not  the  love  of  Go^  for  its  motive.  TKat 
virtue  will  not  carry  us  safely,  and  will  not  carry 
us  far,  which  looks  to  human  estimation  as  its 
reward.  As  it  was  a  false  and  inadequate  prin- 
ciple  which  first  set  it  agoing,  it  will  always 
stop  short  of  the  true  ends  of  ^foodness.  Do 
not  think,  my  dear  Stenley,'  oontmued  be,  *  that 
I  fancy  it  is  only  our  habits  which  want  im- 
proving. Dr.  Eiarbw  has  convinced  me  that 
there  must  be  a  mutaiion  of  the  toAofc  man: 
that  the  change  in  our  practice  must  grow  oat 
of  a  new  motive;  not  merely  out  of  an  amended 
principle,  but  a  new  principle ;  not  an  improve- 
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ment  in  some  puticoltn,  bat  a  general  deter- 
mining change.* 

*Mjr  dear  Belfield,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  •  all 
reformation  ahort  of  this,  though  it  may  obtaio 
credit,  brings  neither  peace  nor  acceptance. 
This  change  shows  itself,  gradually  perhaps,  but 
unequivocally,  by  enlightening  the  understand, 
ing,  awakening  the  conscience,  purifying  the 
aflmctions,  subduing  the  will,  reforming  the  life.* 

Lady  Belfield  expressed,  with  a  sweet  humi- 
iity,  her  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks. After  some  farther  discussion,  she  said, 
*  Sir  John,  I  have  been  seriously  thinking  that 
I  ought  not  to  indulge  in  the  expense  of  this  in- 
tended conservatory.  We  will,  if  you  please, 
convert  the  money  to  the  building  a  charity 
school.  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  such  a  super- 
fluous expense  merely  for  my  amusement* 

*  My  dear  Caroline,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  through 
the  undeserved  goodness  of  God,  my  estate  is  so 
large,  and  through  your  exeellent  management 
it  is  so  unimpaired,  that  we  will  not  give  up  the 
conservatory,  unless  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  we 
ought  to  give  it  up.  But  we  will  adopt  Lucilla's 
idea  of  combining  a  charity  with  an  indulgence 
-—we  will  associate  the  charity  school  with  the 
conservatory.  This  union  will  be  a  kind  of 
monument  to  our  friends  at  the  Grove,  from 
whom  you  have  aoquired  th§  love  of  plants,  and 
I  of  religious  charity.* 

We  iJl  looked  with  anxione  expectation  at 
Mr.  Stanley.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  as 
Lady  Belfield  was  now  resolved  to  live  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  the  country,  she  ought  to 
nave  some  amusements  in  lieu  of  those  she  was 
goiny  to  give  up.  *  Costly  decorations  and  ex- 
pensive  gardens,*  continued  he,  *  at  a  place 
where  the  proprietors  do  not  so  much  as  intend 
to  reside,  have  always  ap]>eared  to  me  among 
the  infatuations  of  opulence.  To  the  expenses 
which  they  do  not  leant,  it  is  adding  an  expense 
which  they  do  not  tee.  But  surely,  at  a  man- 
sion where  an  affluent  family  actually  live,  all 
reasonable  indulgences  should  be  allowed.  And 
where  a  garden  and  green-house  are  to  supply 
to  the  proprietor,  the  place  of  the  abdicated 
theatre  and  ball  room  ;  and  especially  when  it  is 
to  be  a  means  in  her  hands  of  attaching  her 
children  to  the  country,  and  of  teaching  them  to 
love  home,  I  declare  myself  in  favour  of  the 
conservatory.* 

LuciHa*s  eyes  sparkled,  but  she  said  nothing. 

*  It  would  be  unfair,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
'to  blame  too  severely  those,  who,  living  con- 
•tantlv  in  the  country,  give  a  little  into  its  ap- 
propriate  pleasures.  The  real  objects  of  censure 
seem  to  be  those  who,  grafting  bad  taste  on  bad 
habits,  bring  into  the  country  the  amusements 
of  the  town,  and  superadd  to  such  as  are  local, 
and  natural,  and  innocent,  such  as  are  foreign, 
artificial,  and  corrupt.* 

*  My  dear  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *  we  have 
resolved  to  indemnify  our  poor  neiffhboura  for 
two  injuries  which  we  have  been  doing  them. 
The  one  is,  by  our  having  lived  so  little  Among 
them :  for  I  have  now  learnt,  that  the  mere  act 
of  residence  is  a  kind  of  charity,  even  in  the  un- 
charitable, as  it  necessarily  causes  much  money 
to  be  spent,  even  where  little  is  given.  The 
other  is,  that  we  will  endeavour  to  make  up  for 


our  past  indifference  to  their  spiritual 
by  now  acting  as  if  we  were  aware  that  the  poor 
have  souls  as  well  as  bodies ;  and  that,  in  the 
great  day  of  account,  the  care  of  both  will  at- 
taeh  to  onr  responsibility.* 

Such  a  sense  of  sober  joy  seemed  to  pervade 
our  little  party,  that  we  were  not  aware  that  tlie 
night  was  far  advanced.  Our  minds  were  loo 
highly  wrought  for  much  loquacity,  when  Phcnbe  - 
suddenly  exclaimed,  *  Papa,  why  is  it  that  hap- 
piness does  not  make  one  merry  7  I  never  wne 
half  so  happy  in  my  life,  and  yet  I  can  hardly 
forbear  crying :  and  I  believe  it  is  catching^.  Sir, 
for  look,  Lucilla  is  not  much  wiser  than  myseiC 

The  next  day  hut  one  after  this  convenatiao, 
our  valuable  friends  left  us.  Our  separation  was 
softened  by  the  prospect  of  a  sptedy  meeting. 
The  day  before  they  set  out.  Lady  Belfield  made 
an  earnest  request  to  Mr.  and  Mra  Staulej, 
that  they  would  have  the  goodness  to  receive 
Fanny  Stokes  into  their  family  for  a  fow  manthsa 
previous  to  her  entering  theirs  as  governeaa. 
*I  can  think  of  no  methc^  so  likely,*  oontinosd 
she,  *  to  raise  the  tone  of  education  in  my  own 
fkroily,  as  the  transfusion  into  it  of  yonr  spirit, 
and  the  adoption  of  your  regulations.* — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  most  cheerfully  acceded  to  the 
proposal. 

Sir  John  said,  *  I  was  meditating  the  same  re- 
quest, but  with  an  additional  clause  tacked  to 
it,  that  of  sending  our  eldest  girl  with  Fannj, 
that  the  child  also  may  get  imbued  with  some- 
thing  of  your  family  spirit,  and  be  broken  into 
better  habits  than  she  has  acquired  from  oor 
hitherto  relaxed  discipline.*  This  proposal 
also  cordially  approved. 


CHAP.  XLVL 

Dr.  Baelow  came  to  the  Grove  to  take  leave 
of  our  friends.  He  found  Sir  John  and  I  sitting- 
in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley.  *  As  I  came 
from  Mr.  Tyrrers,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  I  met  Mr. 
Flam  going  to  see  him.  He  seemed  so  anxious 
about  his  old  friend,  that  a  wish  strongly  pre- 
sented  itself  to  my  mind  that  the  awfol  aituatioa 
of  the  sick  man  might  be  salutary  to  him. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  say,*  continued  he,  *  what 
injury  religion  has  suffered  fVom  the  opposite 
characters  of  these  two  men.  Flam,  who  gives 
himself  no  concern  about  the  matter,  is  Idnd 
and  generous ;  while  Tyrrel,  who  has  made  a 
high  profession,  is  mean  and  sordid.  It  has 
been  said,  of  what  use  is  religion,  when  morality 
has  made  Mr.  Flam  a  better  roan  than  reKgioa 
makes  Mr.  Tyrrel*?  Thus  men  of  the  world 
reason!  But  nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
their  conclusions.  Flam  is  naturally  an  open, 
warm  hearted  man,  but  incorrect  in  many  re- 
spects, and  rather  loose  in  his  principles.  His 
natural  good  propensities  religion  would  have 
improved  into  solid  virtues,  and  would  have 
cored  the  more  exceptionable  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter.    But  from  religion  he  stands  aloof. 

*  Tyrrel  is  naturally  narrow  and  selfish.  Re- 
ligion has  not  made,  but  found  him  such.  But 
what  a  religion  has  he  adopted !  A  mere  assump- 
tion of  terms ;  a  dead,  inoperative,  nninfluendng 
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notion,  wbieh  he  has  taken  np :  not,  I  hope,  with 
a  view  to  deceive  othera,  bat  by  which  be  bu 
groeily  deceif ed  bimaein  He. had  heard  that 
religion  waa  a  care  for  an  ooeaay  mind ;  but  he 
did  not  attend  to  the  meana  by  which  the  care 
ia  efiected,  and  it  relieved  not  him. 

*  The  oorrapt  principle  whence  his  vices  pro- 
ceeded was  not  Bubdoed.  He  did  not  desire  to 
anbdoe  it,  because  in  the  straggle  he  must  have 
parted  with  what  he  resolved  to  keep.  He  adopt- 
ed  what  he  believed  was  a  cheap  and  easy  reli- 
gion ;  little  aware  that  the  great  fundamental 
scripture  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  doctrine  powerfully  opposing  oar  cor- 
ruptions, and  involving  in  its  comprehensive  re- 
quirements, a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.* 

At  thia  moment  Mr.  Flam  called  at  the  Grove. 
*  I  am  just  come  firom  Tyrrel,'  said  he.  *  I  fear 
it  is  nearly  over  with  him.  Poor  Ned !  he  is 
very  low,  sJmoet  in  despair.  I^ always  told  him 
that  the  time  woold  oome  when  he  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  notiooa  for  actions.*  I  am  grieved 
ibr  him.  The  remembrance  of  a  kind  deed  or 
two  done  to  a  poor  tenant,  woold  be  some  com- 
fort to  him  now,  at  a  time  when  every  man  standa 
in  need  of  comfort' 

*  Sir,*  aaid  Dr.  Barlow,  *  the  scene  which  I 
have  lately  witnessed  at  Mr.  Tyrrel*s  makes  me 
serious.  If  yon  and  I  were  alone,  I  am  afraid 
it  woold  make  me  old.  I  will,  however,  sup. 
press  the  answer  I  was  tempted  to  make  yon, 
beeauae  I  should  not  think  it  prudent  or  respect- 
ful to  utter  befbre  company  what,  I  am  persuaded 
your  good  sense  would  permit  me  to  say  were 
we  8  lone.' 

'Doctor,'  replied  the  good  tempered,  but 
thoughtless  man,  *  don't  stand  upon  ceremony. 
You  know  I  love  a  debde,  and  I  insist  on  your 
saying  what  was  in  your  mind  to  say.  I  don't 
fear  getting  out  of  any  scrape  you  can  bring  roe 
into.  You  are  too  well  bred  to  offend,  and,  I 
hope,  I  am  too  well-natored  to  be  easily  offend- 
ed. Stanley,  I  know,  alwaya  takea  your  side. 
Sir  John,  I  trust,  will  talce  mine ;  and  so  will  the 
young  man  here,  if  he  is  like  most  other  young 
men.* 

*  Allow  me  then  to  obaerve,'  retamed  Dr.  Bar- 
low, *  that  if  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  unhappily  deceived 
himself,  by  resting  too  exclusively  oit  a  mere 
speculative  faith ;  a  faith  which  by  hia  conduct 
did  ndt  evince  itself  to  be  of  the  sight  sort ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  dependence  for  salvation  on 
our  own  benevolence,  our  own  integrity,  or  any 
other  good  quality  we  may  possess,  is  an  error 
not  less  fatal,  and  far  more  usoaL  Such  a  de- 
pendence  does  as  practically  act  at  nooght  the 
kedeemer's  sacrifice,  aa  the  avowed  rejection  of 
the  infidel.  Honesty  and  benevolence  are  among 
the  noblest  qualities ;  but  where  the  one  is  prac- 
tised for  repntation,  and  the  other  from  mere 
feeling,  they  are  sadly  delusive  as  to  the  ends 
of  practical  goodness.  They  have  both  indeed 
their  reward ;  integrity  in  the  credit  it  brings, 
and  benevolence  in  the  pleasure  it  yielda.  Both 
are  beneficial  to  aociety ;  both,  therefore,  are  po- 
litically valuable.  Both  aometimea  lead  roe  to 
admire  the  ordinations  of  that  over-ruling  power, 
which  oflen  uses  as  instroments  of  public  good, 
men  who  acting  well  in  many  respects,  are  es- 
sentially naefol  to  oCben j  bat  who,  acting  fVom 


motives  merely  haman,  fbrfbit  for  themselvM 
that  high  reward  which  those  virtues  would  ob- 
taiut  if  they  were  evidencea  of  a  lively  faith,  and 
the  results  of  Christian  principle.  Think  me  not 
severe,  Mr.  Flam.  To  be  personal  is  always 
extremely  painful  to  me.' 

*No,  no.  Doctor,'  replied  he,  *  I  know  y on  mean 
well.  'Tis  your  trade  to  give  good  oounael; 
and  your  lot  I  suppose  to  have  it  aeldom  follow- 
ed. I  shall  hear  you  without  bein|[  angry.  You 
in  your  turn  mast  not  be  angry  if  I  hear  yoa 
without  being  better.' 

*  I  respect  yon,  Sir,  too  much,'  replied  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  to  deceive  you  in  a  matter  of  auch  In- 
finite importance.  For  one  man  who  erra  on 
Mr.  Tyrrel's  principle,  a  hundred  err  on  yours. 
His  mistake  is  equally  pernicious,  but  is  not 
equally  common.  I  must  repeat  it  For  one 
whose  soul  is  endangered  through  an  unwar- 
rantable dependence  on  the  Saviour,  multitodes 
are  destroyed  not  only  by  the  open  rejection, 
but  throogh  a  fatal  neglect  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  him.  Many  more  perish  throagh  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  their  own  merits, 
than  through  an  unscriptural  trust  in  the  merits 
of  Christ' 

*Well,  Doctor,'  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  moat 
say,  that  I  think  an  ounce  of  morality  will  go 
farther  toward  making  qp  my  account,  than  a 
ton  of  religion,  for  which  no  one  but  myself 
woold  be  the  better.' 

*  My  dear  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Bartow,  *  I  will  not 
presume  to  determine  between  the  exact  com- 
parative proportions  of  two  ingredients  both  of 
which  are  so  indispensable  in  the  composition 
of  a  Christian.  I  dare  not  hazard  the  assertion 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  perilous  state ;  but 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  which  of  Che 
two  cases  occurs  most  f^eouently.' 

Mr.  Flam  said,  *  I  should  be  sorry.  Dr.  Bar- 
low, to  find  oat  at  this  time  of  day  that  I  have 
been  all  my  life  long  in  an  error.' 

*  Believe  me.  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  is  better 
to  find  it  out  now,  than  at  a  still  later  period. 
One  ffood  quality  can  never  be  made  to  supply 
the  absence  of  another.  There  are  no  substi- 
tutee  in  this  warfare.  Nor  can  all  the  ffood 
qualities  put  together,  if  we  could  suppose  Vbem 
to  unite  in  one  man,  and  fo  exist  witlioat  reli- 
gion, stand  proxy  for  the  death  of  Christ  If 
they  could  so  exist,  it  would  be  in  the  degree 
only,  and  not  in  the  perfection  required  by  that 
law  which  says,  do  tkU  and  Kve,  So  kind  a 
neighbour  as  you  are,  so  honest  a  gentleman, 
so  generous  a  master  as  yoa  are  allowed  to  be,  I 
cannot.  Sir,  think  without  pain  of  your  losing 
the  reward  of  auch  valuable  qualities,  by  your 
placing  your  hope  of  eternal  happiness  m  the 
exercise  of  them.  Believe  roe,  Mr.  Flam,  it  is 
easier  for  a  compassionate  man,  if  he  be  not  re- 
ligioua,  to  *  givb  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,*  than 
to  bring  every  thought,  *  nay  than  to  bring  enjf 
thought'  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ ! 
Bat  be  assured,  if  we  rive  ever  so  much  with  our 
hands,  while  we  withhold  our  hearta  fVom  God, 
though  we  may  do  mach  good  to  othera,  we  do 
none  to  oorselves.' 

*  Why,  surely,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  'yoa  don't  mean 
to  insinuate  that  I  ahould  be  in  a  aafer  state  if  I 
never  did  a  kind  thing !' 
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*  Quite  the  ooatnury/  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  *  but 
I  coald  wish  to  see  your  good  actions  exalted, 
by  springing  from  a  higher  principle,  I  mean  the 
love  of  God ;  ennobled  by  being  practised  to  a 
higher  end,  and  purified  by  your  renouncing  all 
self-complacenoy  in  the  performance.' 

*  But  is  there  not  less  danger,  Sir,  faid  Mr. 
Flam,  *  in  being  somewhat  prdud  of  what  one 
really  Jo««,  than  in  doing  nothing  7  And  is  it 
Hot  more  excusable  to  be  a  little  satisfied  with 
what  one  really  ts,  than  in  hypocritically  pre 
tending  to  be  what  one  is  net  V 

*  I  must  repeat,*  returned  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that  I 
cannot  exactly  decide  on  the  question  of  relative 
enormity  between  two  opposite  sins.  I  canaot 
pronounce  which  is  the  best  of  two  states  so 
very  bad.' 

'  Why  now,  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  what 
particular  sin  can  you  charge  me  with  7' 
.  *  I  erect  not  myself  into  an  accuser,'  replied 
Dr.  Barlow ;  *  but  permit  me  to  ask  you,  Sir, 
from  what  motive  is  it  that  you  avoid  any  wrong 
practice  7  Is  there  any  one  sin  from  which  you 
abstain  tliroogh  fear  of  offending  your  Maker  7' 

*  As  to  that,'  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  can't  say  I 
ever  considered  about  the  motive  of  the  thing. 
I  thought  it  was  quite  enough  not  to  do  it  Well 
but  Doctor,  since  we  are  gone  so  far  in  the  cate- 
chism, what  duty  to  my  neighbours  can  you  con- 
vict me  of  omitting  7' 

*  It  will  be  said,  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  if  you 
can  indeed  stand  so  close  a  scrutiny,  as  that  to 
which  you  challenge  me,  even  on  your  own  prin- 
ciples. But  tell  me,  with  that  froJik  honesty 
which  marks  your' character,  does  your  kindness 
to  your  neighbour  spring  from  the  true  fountain, 
the  love  of  God  7  That  you  do  many  right 
things  I  am  most  willing  to  allow.  But  do  you 
perform  them  from  a  sense  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  your  Maker  7  Do  you  perlbrm  them  be- 
cause they  ^e  commanded  in  hie  word,  and 
conformable  to  his  will  V 

*  I  can't  say  I  do,*  laid  Mr.  Flam,  *  but  if  the 
thing  be  right  in  itself,  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
all  in  all.  It  seems  hard  to  encumber  a  man  of 
buiiness  like  me  with  the  action  and  motive  too. 
Surely  if  I  serve  a  man,  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence to  him,  wkv  I  serve  him.* 

*  To  yourself;  m/  dear  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor, 
'  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides, good  actionSf^ribrmed  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple Uian  obedience,  are  not  only  spurious  as  to 
their  birth,  but  they  are  defective  in  themselves ; 
they  commonly  want  something  in  weight  and 
measure.* 

Why,  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  have  of\ea 
heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit  that  the  best  are  not 
perfect  Now,  as  thle  is  the  case,  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  manage.  I  think  it  a  saie  way  to  average 
one's  good  qualities ;  to  throw  a  bad  one  against 
a  good  one,  and  if  the  balance  sinks  on  the  right 
side  the  man  is  safe.* 

Doctor  Barlow  shook  his  head,  and  was  be- 
ginning  to  express  his  regret  at  such  a  delusive 
casuistry,  when  Mr.  Flam  interrupted  him  by 
eaying,  *  Well,  Doctor,  my  great  carb  in  life  has 
been  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  hypocrisy.* 

*  You  cannot  do  better,'  replied  Dr.  Barlow, 
*  than  to  avoid  its  reality.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  I. believe  religioos  hypocrisy  to  be  rather  a 


rare  vice  among  persons  of  your  station  of  USb^ 
Among  the  vulgar,  indeed,  I  fear  it  is  not  ao 
rare.  In  neighbourhoods  where  there  is  much 
real  piety,  there  is  no  small  danger  of  some  faleo 
profession.  .But  among  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  serious  religion  confers  so  little  credit 
on  him  who  professes  it,  that  a  gentleman  is  not 
likely  to  put  on  appearances  from  which  ho 
knows  he  is  far  more  likely  to  lose  reputation 
than  to  acquire  it  When  such  a  man,  there- 
fore, assumes  the  character  of  piety,  I  own  I  al- 
ways feel  disposed  to  give  him  full  credit  for 
possessing  it  His  religion  may  indeed  be  mis- 
taken ;  it  may  be  defective ;  it  may  be  unsound  ; 
but  the  chances  are  very  much  in  favour  of  its 
not  being  insincere.  Where  the  *'  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  a^und,  they  will  appear."  ' 

*  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,'  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  is 
not  that  cant  7  What  do  you  mean  by  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  7  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
worthy  of  your  good  sense  to  have  said  morality 
and  virtue  7  Would  not  these  terms  have  been 
more  simple  and  intelligible  7' 

*  They  might  be  so,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *  bat 
they  would  not  rise  quite  so  high.  They  would 
not  take  in  my  lohde"  meaning.  The  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  indeed  always  includes  your  meaning, 
but  it  includes  much  more.  It  is  something 
more  than  worldly  morality,  something  holier 
than  mere  human  virtue.  I  rather  conceive 
morality,  in  your  sense,  to  be  the  effect  of  na- 
tural temper,  natural  conscience,  or  worldly  pro- 
dence,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  all  three. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  the  morality  of  the  re- 
newed  heart.  Worldly  morality  is  easily  satis. 
fied  with  itself.  It  sits  down  contentod  with  its 
own  meagre  performances — with  legal  honesty, 
with  bare  weight  justice.  It  seldom  giveth  a 
particle  **  that  is  not  in  the  bond."  It  is  always 
makiihg  out  its  claim  to  doubtful  indulgence ;  it 
litigates  its  right  to  every  inch  of  contestod  en* 
joyment ;  and  is  so  fearful  of  not  getting  enough, 
that  it  commonly  takes  more  than  its  due.  It  is 
one  of  the  cases  where  **  the  letter  kiUetb,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life.*'  * 

*  It  obtains,  however,  ite  worldly  reward.  It 
procures  a  good  degree  of  respect  and  oommen- 
dation ;  but  it  is  not  attended  by  the  silent  train 
of  the  Christian  graces,  with  that  *  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,*  which 
are  the  fruite  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  evideiftses  of 
a  Christian.— These  graces  are  calculated  to 
adorn  all  that  is  right  with  all  that  is  amiable, 

*  whatsoever  things  are  honest  and  juet,*  with 

*  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port.' And,  to  crown  all,  they  add  the  deepest 
humility  and  most  unfeigned  self-abasement  to 
the  most  correct  course  of  conduct :  a  course  of 
conduct  which,  though  a  Christian  never  thinks 
himself  at  liberty  to  neglect,  he  never  feels  him- 
self permitted  or  disposed  to  be  proud  of.' 

•  Well,  well.  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  never 
denied  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  Carlton  for- 
merly  did.  'Tis  the  religion  of  the  country  by 
law  established.  And  I  often  go  to  church,  be- 
cause  that  too  is  esUblished  by  law,  for  which 
you  know  I  have  a  great  veneration.  'Tis  the 
religion  of  my  ancestors,  I  like  it  for  that  too.* 

*  But,  Sir,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  would  you  not 
show  your  veneration  pr  the  church  more  faDy 
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if  yoa  attendecl  it  twice,  infltead  of  oDoe  7  And 
your  Teneration  lor  the  law,  if  instead  of  going 
eometimea,  you  went  every  Sunday,  which  you 
know  both  the  law  of  God  and  man  enjoins.* 

'  Why,  unluckily,*  returned  Mr.  Flam,  *  the 
hoar  of  service  interferes  with  that  of  dinner.* 

*  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  smiling,  *  hours  are  so 
altered,  that  I  believe  if  the  church  were  (o  new 
model  the  calender,  she  would  say  that  dinners 
ought  to  be  placed  iimong  the  moveable  feasts. 
An  hoUr  earlier  or  later  would  accommodate 
the  difference,  liberate  your  servants,  and  ena- 
ble you  to  do  a  thing  right  in  itself,  and  benefi- 
cial in  its  example.* 

Mr.  Flam  not  being  prepared  with  an  answer 
went  on  with  his  confession  of  faith. — *  Doctor,* 
said  he,  *  I  am  a  better  Christian  than  you  think. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Bible  is  true,  for 
I  have  heard  many  men  say  who  examine  for 
themselves,  whicH  I  cannot  say  I  ever  had  time 
or  inclination  to  do,  that  no  opposer  has  ever  yet 
.refuted  the  scripture  account  of  miracles  and 
prophecies.  So  ft  you  don*t  call  this  being  a 
good  Christian,  I  don*t  know  what  is.* 

Dr.  Barlow  replied,  *  nothing  can  be  better  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  allow  me  to  say,  that  there 
is  another  kind  of  evidence  of  the  troth  of  our 
religion,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  real  Christian. 
I  mean  that  evidence  of  the  troth  which  arises 
from  his  individual  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of 
Christianity  in  remedying  the  disorders  of  his 
own  nature.  He  who  has  had  his  own  temper 
improved,  his  evil  propensities  subdued,  and  his  ' 
whole  character  formed  anew,  by  being  cast  into 
the  mould  of  Christianity,  will  have  little  doubt 
of  the  troth  of  a  religion  which  has  produced 
each  obvious  efiects  in  himself. — The  truths  for 
which  his  reason  pleads,  and  in  which  his  un- 
derstanding, after  much  examination,  is  able  to 
rest,  having  had  a  purifying  influence  on  his 
heart,  become  established  principles,  producing 
in  him  at  the  same  time  holiness  of  life  arfd 
peace  of  conscience.  The  stronger  evidence  a 
man  has  of  his  own  internal  improvement,  the 
stronger  will  be  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  religion  he  professes.* 

'There  are  worse  men  than 'I  am,  Doctor,* 
said  Mr.  Flam,  rather  seriously. 

*  Sir,*  replied  he,  *  I  heartily  wish  every  gen- 
tieman  had  your  good  qualities.  But  as  we 
shall  be  judged  positively  and  not  comparatively, 
as  our  characters  will  be  finally  decided  upon, 
not  by  our  superiority  to  other  men,  nor  merely 
by  our  inferiority  to  the  divine  rule,  but  by  our 
departure  from  it,  I  wish  you  would  bepfin .  to 
square  your  life  by  that  rule  now ;  which,  in 
order  that  you  may  do,  you  should  begin  to 
study  it  While  we  live  in  a  total  neglect  of 
the  Bible,  we  must  not  talk  of  our  deficiencies, 
our  failings,  our  imperfections,  as  if  these  alone 
stood  between  us  and  the  mercy  of  God.  That 
indeed  is  the  language  and  the  state  of  the  de- 
vout Christian.  Stronger  terms  must  be  used 
to  express  the  alienation  of  heart  of  those,  who, 
living  in  the  avowed  neglect  of  Scripture,  may 
be  said,  forgive  me,  Sir,  *  to  live  without  God  in 
the  world.*  Ignorance  is  no  plea  in  a  gentleman. 
In  a  land  of  light  and  knowledge  ignorance  it- 
self is  a  sin.* 
Here  Dr.  Barlow  being  silent,  and  Mr.  Flam 
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not  being  prepared  to  answer,  Mr.  Stanley  said, 
*  That  the  pure  and  virtuous  dispositions,  which 
arise  out  of  a  sincere  belief  of  Christianity,  are 
not  more  frequently  seen  in  persons  professing 
themselves  to  be  Christians,  is,  unhappily,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  vm  that  can 
be  urged  by  unbelievers.  Instances,  however,  oc- 
cur, which  are  too  plain  to  be  denied,  of  individu- 
als who,  having  been  led  by  divine  grace  cordi- 
ally to  receive  Christianity,  have  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  a  very  striking  proof  of  its  excel- 
lence ;  and  among  these  are  some  who,  like  our 
friend  Carlton,  had  previously  led  very  corrupt 
lives.  The  ordinary  class  of  Christians,  who  in- 
deed scarcely  deserve  the  name,as  well  as  sceptics 
and  unbelievers,  woul^do  well  to  mark  the  lives 
of  the  truly  religious,  and  to  eonsider  them  as 
furnishing  a  proof  which  will  come  powerfully 
in  aid  of  that  body  of  testimony  with  which 
Christianity  is  intrenched  on  all  sides.  And 
these  observers  should  remember,  that  though 
they  themselves  may  not  yet  possess  the  best 
evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity,  which  arises 
from  an  inward  sense  of  its  purifying  nature, 
they  may  nevertheless  aspire  after  it ;  and  those 
who  have  any  remaining  doubts  should  en- 
courage themselves  with  the  hope,  that  if  they 
fully  yield  themselves  to  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,  a  salutary  change  will  in 
time  be  effected  in  their  own  hearts,  which  will 
furnish  them  with  irresistible  evidence  of  its 
truth.* 

I  could  easily  perceive,  that  though  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  Dr.  Barlow  entertained  small  hopes  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  their  discourse  on  the 
person  to  whom '  it  was  directed ;  yet  they  pro- 
longed it  with  an  eye  to  Sir  John  Belfieldi  who 
sat  profoundly  attentive,  and  encouraged  them 
by  his  looks. 

As  to  Mr.  Flam,  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the 
variety  of  his  motions,  gestures,  and  cootortions, 
and  the  pains  he  took  to  appear  easy  and  indiffer- 
ent,and  even  victorious;  sometimes  fixing  the  end 
of  his  whip  on  the  floor,  and  whirling  it  round  at 
foil  speed :  then  working  it  into  his  boot :  then 
making  Dp  his  mouth  for  a  whistle,  but  stopping 
short  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  the  incivility  of 
interruption. 

At  length  with  the  same  invincible  good  na- 
ture, and  with  the  same  pitiable  insensibility  to 
his  own  state,  he  arose  to  take  leave.  He  shook 
us  all  by  the  hand,  Dr.  Barlow  twice,  saying, 
*  Doctor,  I  don*t  think  the  worse  of  yon  fbr  your 
plain  speaking.  He  is  a  knave  or  a  fool  that  is 
angry  with  a  good  man  fbr  doing  his  duty.  *Tis 
my  fault  if  I  don*t  take  his  advice :  but  *tis  his 
fault  if  he  does  not  give  it  Parsons  are  paid 
for  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  mealy  mouthed  when 
there  is  a  proper  opening,  such  as  poor  Tvrrel*s 
case  gave  you.  I  cliallenged  you,  I  should  per- 
haps have  been  angry  if  you  had  challenged  me. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  event  of  a  duel 
which  is  the  challenger.  As  to  myself,  it  is 
time  enough  for  me  to  think  of  the  things  you 
recommend.  Thank  God,  I  am  in  excellent 
good  health  and  spirits,  and  am  not  yet  quite 
fifly.  *  There  is  a  time  for  all  things.*  Even 
the  Bible  allows  that.* 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head  at  this  sad  misap- 
plication of  the  text    Mr.  Flam  went  away, 
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nmmg  ai  all  to  dine  with  him  next  day ;  he 
ad  kilrad  )a  fine  back,  and  be  aesured  Dr.  Bar- 
low that  be  ehould  baye  the  beat  port  in  his  cek 
lar.  The  Doctor  pleaded  want  of  time,  and  the 
reft  of  the  party  oonld  not  afford  a  day,  oat  of 
the  fbw  which  remained  to  oa  ;*  bat  we  promised 
to  call  on  him.  He  nodded  kindly  at  Dr.  Bar. 
low,  sayinff,  *  well,  Doctor,  as  you  wonH  come 
to  the  buck,  one  of  bis  haunches  shall  come  to 
you ;  so  tell  Madam  to  expect  it 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  room,  we  all  joined 
in  lamenting  that  the  blessings  of  health  should 
ever  b^  produced  as  arguments  for  neglecting 
to  secure  those  blessings  which  baye  eternity 
for  their  object 

*■  Unhappy  man  !*  said.]()r.  Barlow,  *  little  does 
he  think  that  he  is,  if  possible,  more  the  object 
of  my  compassion  than  poor  Mr.  Tyrrel.  Tyr- 
rel,  it  is  true,  is  lying  on  a  sick,  probably  on  a 
dying  bed.  His  body  is  in  torture.  His  mind 
is  in  anguish.  He  lias  to  look  back  on  a  life, 
the  retrospect  of  which  can  afford  him  no  ray 
of  oomibrt  Bot  he  knowt  his  misery.  The 
hand  of  God  is  upon  him.  His  proud  heart  is 
brought  low.  His  self-confidence  is  subdued. 
His  high  imaginations  are  cast  down.  His 
abasement  of  soul,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  sin- 
cerob  He  abhors  hioiself  in  dost  and  ashes. 
He  sees  death  at  hand.  He  fbels  that  the  sting 
of  death  is  sin.  All  subterfuge  is  at  an  end. 
He  is  at  last  seeking  the  only  refage  of  penitent 
sinners,  I  trust,  on  right  grounds.  His  state  is 
indeed  perilous  in  the  extreme :  yet  awfal  as  it 
is,  he  imow§  it  He  will  not  open  his  eyes  on 
the  eternal  world  in  a  state  of  delusion.  But 
what  shall  awaken  poor  Mr.  Flam  fVom  his 
drean»  of  security?  His  high  health,  his  unbro- 
ken- spirits,  his  prosperous  circumstances  and 
Tarious  blessings,  are  so  many  snares  to  him. 
He  thinks  that  *  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day, 
and  still  more  abundant  Even  the  wretched 
sitoation  of  his  dying  friend,  thoogh  it  awakens 
compassion,  awakens  not  compunction.  Nay, 
it  affords  matter  of  triumph  rather  than  of  hu- 
miliati<m.  He  fteds  his  vanity  with  compassions 
from  which  he  contrives  to  extract  comfort  His 
own  ofieoees  being  of  a  difibrent  kind,  instead 
•f  lamenting  them,  he  glories  in  being  free  from 
those  which  belong  to  an  opposite  cast  of  eha- 
raeter.  Satisfied  tiiat  he  has  not  the  yioes  of 
Tyrrel,  be  never  once  reflects  on  his  own  unre- 
■ented  sins.  ESven  his  good  qualities  increase 
Mis  danger.  He  wraps  himself  up  in  that  con- 
Btitotional  good  nature,  which  ^ing  partly 
founded  en  vanity  and  self-approbation,  strength- 
ens his  delofionf  and  hardens  him  against  re* 
froof.* 


CHAF.  XLVII. 

In  conversing  with  Mr.  Stanley  on  my  happy 
prospects,  and  my  future  plans ;  afler  having 
referred  all  conoerne  of  apecuniary  nature  to  be 
settled  between  him  and  Sir  John  Bblfield,  I  ven- 
tured to  entreat  that  he  would  crown  his  good- 
ness, and  my  happiness,  by  allowing  me  to  so- 
licit  his  daughter  for  an  early  day. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  th»  tet m  emiy  was  relative; 


but  he  was  afraid  that  he  should  hardly 

to  what  I  might  consider  even  as  a  late  one. 

*  In  parting  with  such  a  child  as  Lucilla,*  added 
he,  *  some  weaning  time  most  be  allowed  to  the 
tenderest  of  mothers.  The  most  promising  mar- 
riage, and  surely  none  can  promise  more  hap. 
piness  than  that  to  which  we  are  looking,  is  a 
heavy  trial  to  ibnd  parents.  To  have  trained  a 
creature  with  anxious  fondness,  in  hope  of  her 
repaying  their  eolicitudehereafier  by  the  charms 
of  her  society,  and  tlien  as  soon  as  she  becomes 
capable  of  being  a -friend  and  companion  to  lose 
her  for  ever,  is  such  a  trial  that  I  sometimes 
wonder  at  the  seeming  impatience  of  parents  to 
get  rid  of  a  treasure,  of  which  they  best  know 
the  value.  The  sadness  which  attends  the  con- 
summation even  of  oor  dearest  hopes  on  these 
occasions,  is  one  striking  instance  of  that  Fs- 
niiy  of  human  nnsAes,  on  which  Juvenal  and 
Johnson  have  so  beautifully  expatiated* 

*  A  little  delay  indeed  1  shall  reqoire,  fhrtn 
motives  of  prudence  as  well  as  fondness.  Lu- 
cilia  will  not  be  nineteen  thise  three  months 
and  more.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  think  me  un- 
reasonable if  I  say,  that  neither  her  mother  nor 
myself  can  consent  to  part  with  her  before  thai 
period.' 

*  Three  months !'  exclaimed  I,  with  more  ve- 
hemence than  polit^nees.-  *  Three  months !  It 
is  impossible.* 

*  It  is  very  possible,*  said  he,  smiling,  *  thai 
you  can  wait,  and  ^erj  certain  tliat  we  shall  not 
consent  sooner.* 

*"  Have  you  any  doubts.  Sir,*  said  I,  *  have  ^oa 
an^  objections  which  I  can  remove,  and  which, 
being  removed,  may  abridge  this  long  proba- 
tion?* 

*  None,*  said  he,  kindly.  *  But  I  consider  even 
nineteen  as  a  very  early  age :  too  early  indeed, 
were  not  my  mind  so  completely  at  rest  about 
you,  on  the  grand  points  of  religion,  morals,  and 
temper,  that  delay  could,  I  trust,  afford  me  no 
additional  security.  You  will,  however,  my  dear 
Charles,  find  so  much  occupation  in  preparing 
your  affairs,  and  your  mind,  for  so  important 
a  change,  that  you  will  not  find  the  time  of  ab- 
sence so  irksome  as  you  fancy. 

*  Absence,  Sir,*  replied  I.  *  What  then,  do  yoa 
intend  to  banish  me  7' 

*  No,*  replied  he,  smiling  again.  *  But  I  in* 
tended  to  send  you  home,  A  sentence,  indeed, 
which  in  this  dissipated  age  is  thought  the  worst 
sort  of  exile.  You  have  now  been  abeent  six 
or  seven  months.  This  absence  has  been  hither- 
to justifiable.  It  is  time  to  return  to  your  affiiirs, 
to  your  duties.  Bbtfa  the  one  and  the  other  al- 
ways slide  into  some  disorder  by  a  too  long  ee* 
paration  from  the  place  of  their  legitimate  ex- 
ercise. Your  steward  will  want  inspection,  yonr 
tenants  may  want  redress^  your  poor  always 
want  assistanee.* 

Seeing  me  look  irresolute,  '  I  must,  I  find,' 
added  be,  with  the  kindest  look  and  voice,  *  be 
compelled  to  the  inhospitable  necessity  of  turn- 
ing you  out  of  doors.'' 

*  Live  without  Lucille  three  months  !*  aaid  I. 

*  Allow  me,  Sir,  at  least  to  remain  a  few  weelis 
loneer  at  the  Grove.' 

*IjOVe  is  a  bad  calculator,*'  repKed  Mr.  Stan- 
ley.    *I  believe  he  never  Isarnt  arithm«ti» 
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Don*t  yoa  know  that  is  you  are  enjoined  a  three 
months  banishment,  that  the  sooner  yoa  go,  the 
sooner  yoa  will  return  7  And  that,  however 
long  your  stay  now  is,  your  three  months*  ab- 
sence will  still  remain  to  be  accomplished.  To 
speak  seriously ;  Lueilla*s  sense  of  propriety,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  will  not  permit  you 
to  remain  much  longer  under  the  same  roof^ 
now  that  the  motive  will  become  so  notorious. 
Besides  that  an  act  of  self-denial  is  a  good  prin- 
ciple  to  set  out  upon,  business  and  duties  will 
fill  up  your  active  hours,  and  an  intercourse  of 
letters  with  her  you  so  reluctantly  quit,  will  not 
only  give  an  interest  to  your  leisure,  but  put  you 
both  still  more  completely  in  possession  of  each 
other's  character.* 

*'  I  will  set  out  to-morrow,  Sir,*  said  I,  ear- 
nestly,  *  in  order  to  begin  to  hasten  the  day  of 
my  return.* 

*  Now  yoa  are  as  much  too  precipitate  on  the 
other  side,*  replied  he.  *  A  tew  days,  I  think, 
may  be  permitted,  without  any  offence  to  Lu- 
cilia's  delicacy.  This  even  her  mother  pleads 
ftr.* 

*  With  what  ezoellenoe  will  this  blessed  union 
give  me  an  alliance  !*  replied  I ;  *  I  will  go  di- 
rectly and  thank  Mrs.  Stanley  for  this  goodness.* 

I  round  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daughter  to- 
gether, with  whom  I  had  a  long  and  intereeting 
conversation.  They  took  no  small  pains  to  con- 
vince my  judgment,  that  my  departure  was  per- 
Ibctly  proper.  My  will  however  continued  re- 
bellious. But  as  I  had  been  long  trained  to 
the  habit  of  submitting  my  will  to  my  reason, 
I  acquiesced,  though  not  without  murmuring, 
and  as  they  told  me  with  very  bad  grace. 

I  informed  Mrs.  Stanley  of  an  mtiroation  I 
bad  received  from  Sir  Oeorge  Aston  of  his  at- 
tachment to  PhcBbe,  and  of  his  mother^  warm 
approbation  to  his  choice,  adding  that  he  alleged 
her  extreme  youth,  as  the. ground  of  his  defer- 
ring to  express  his  hope,  that  his  plea  might 
one  day  be  received  with  favour. 

*  He  forgot  to  allege  his  own  youth,'  replied 
she,  *  which  is  a  reason  almost  equally  cogent* 

'  Miss  Stanley  and  I  agreed  that  a  connexion 
more  desirable  in  all  respects  could  not  be  ex- 
pected. 

*  When  I  assure  you,*  replied  Mrs.  Stanley, 
'that  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  you  will  think 
me  inconsistent  if  I  add  that  I  earnestly  hope 
such  a  proposal  will  not  be  made  by  Sir  George, 
lest  his  precipitancy  should  hinder  the  future 
accomplishment  of  a  wish,  which  I  may  be  al- 
lowed remotely  to  indulge.* 

*  What  objection,*  said  I,  *  can  Mr.  Stanley 
possibly  make  to  such  a  proposal,  except  that 
his  daughter  is  too  young  V 

'  *  I  sse,'  replied  she,  *  that  you  do  not  yet  com- 
pletely  kjiow  Mr.  Stanley';  or  rather  you  do  not 
know  all  that  he  has  iione  for  the  Aston  family. 
His  services  have  been  very  important,  not  only 
in  that  grand  point  which  you  and  I  think  thie 
most  momentous ;  but  he  has  also  very  success- 
Iblly  exerted  himself  in  settling  Lady  Aston*s 
worldly  aifalrs,  which  were  in  the  utmost  dis- 
ordier.  The  large  estate,  which  had  suffered  by 
her  own  ignorance  of  business,  and  the  disho- 
oestv  of  a  steward,  he  has  not  only  enabled  her 
to  ew,  but  put  her  in  the  way  greatly  to  im- 


prove. This  skill  and  kindness  in  worldly 
things  so  raised  his  credit  in  the  eyes  of  thio 
guardian,  young  Sir  George*s  onde,  that  he  de- 
clared he  shouta  never  again  be  so  much  afraid, 
of  religious  men ;  whom  he  had  always  under- 
stood to  be  without  judgment,  or  kindness,  or 
disinterestedness. 

*Now,*  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  don't  yoQ  inr- 
ceive  that  not  onlpr  the  purity  6f  Mr.  Stanley*s 
motives,  but  religion  itself  would  suffer,  riiottld 
we  be  forward  to  promote  this  connexion  ?  Will 
not  this  Mr.  Aston  say,  thai  sinister  designs  in- 
fluenced all  this  leal  and  kindness,  and  that  Sir 
George*s  estate  was  improved  with  tn  eye  to 
his  own  daughter  7  It  will  be  said  that  these  re- 
ligious  people  always  know  what  they  are  abont 
— ^that  when  they  seem  to  be  purely  serving  God, 
they  are  resolved  not  to  serve  him  for  niching, 
but  always  keep  their  own  interest  in  view. 
Should  Sir  Greorge*8  ihclidation  continue,  end 
his  principles  stand  the  siege  which  the  world 
will  not  fail  to  lay  to  a  man  of  his  fortune— 4ome 
years  hence,  when  he  is  complete  master  of  his 
actions,  his  character  fbrmeid,  and  his  jndg 
ment  ripened  to  direct  his  choice,  so  as  to  make 
it  evident  to  the  world,  that  it  was  not  the  eftct 
of  influence,  this  connexion  is  an  event  to  which 
we  should  look  forward  with  much  pleasnre.* 

*  Never,*  exclaimed  I,  *  no  not  once,  have  I 
been  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  consis- 
tency in  Mr.  Stanley*s  character.  O,  my  be- 
loved parents,  how  wise  was  your  injunction 
that  I  should  make  eomUtency  the  tett  of  true 
piety !  It  is  thus  that  Christians  should  always 
keep  the  credit  of  reli^on  in  view,  if  they  would 
promote  its  interests  in  the  world.* 

When  I  communicated  to  Miss  Stanley  mv 
conversation  with  her  father,  and  read  over  with 
her  the  letters  of  mine,  how  tenderly  did  she 
weep!  How  were  my  own  feelings  renewed! 
To  be  thas  assured  that  she  was  selected  for 
their  son,  by  my  deceased  parents,  seemed,  to 
her  pious  mind,  to  shed  a  saeredness  on  our 
union.  How  did  she  venerate  their  virtues! 
How  feelinglr  regret  their  loss ! 

Before  I  lek  the  country,  I  did  nptomita  visit 
of  civility  to  Mr.  Flam.  The  young  ^dics,  as 
Sir  John  predicted,  had  stept  back  mto  their 
natural  character,  and  natural  undress ;  though 
he  was  too  seyere  when  ho  added,  that  their 
hopes  in  assuming  the  other  were  not  at  an  end. 

They  iMth  asked  me,  if  I  was  not  moped  to 
death  at  the  Grove:  the  Stanley's,  they  said, 
were  good  $ort  of  people,  but  ^uite  nuntvaii  Ion, 
as  every  body  must  be  who  did  not  spend  half 
the  jear  in  London.  Miss  Stanley  was  a  fine 
girl  enough,  but  knew  nothing  of*  the  world, 
wanted  manner,  which  two  or  three  winters  in 
town  would  give  her.  *  Better  as  she  is,'  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Flam,  *  better  as  she  is.  She  is  a 
pattern  daughter,  and  will  make  a  pattern  wife. 
Her  mother  has  no  care  nor  trouble ;  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  of  all  mothers.  I  never  saw 
a  bad  humour,  or  a  bad  dinner  in  the  house. 
Shck  is  always  at  home,  always  in  spirits,  and 
always  in  temper.  She  is  cheerful  as  if  she  had 
no  religion,  and  as  useful  as  if  she  could  not 
spell  her  own  receipt  book.* 

I  was  afleoted  with  this  generous  tribute  to 
my  Lncilla's  virtnes :  and  whea  be  wiAed 
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joy,  -BS  he  cordially  shook  me  by  the  hand,  I 
could  not  forbear  laying  to  myself^  why  will  not 
this  good-natured  man  go  to  heaven  ? 

I  next  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlton,  and  to  the  amiable  family  at  Aston 
Hall,  and  to  Dr.  Barlow.  How  rich  has  this  ex- 
cursion made  me  in  valuable  friendships ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inestimable  connexion  at  the 
Grove  !  I  did  not  forget  to  assure  Dr.  Barlow, 
that  if  any  thing  could  add  a  value  to  the  bless- 
ing which  awaited  me,  it  was,  that  his  hand 
would  consecrate  it. 

Through  the  i^ood  Doctor  I  received  a  mes- 
sage front  Mr.  Tyrrel,  requesting  me  to  make 
him  a  visit  of  charity  before  I  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  instantly  obeyed  the  summons.  I 
frund  him  totally  changed  in  all  respects,  a  body 
wasted  by  disease,  a  mind  apparently  full  of 
contrition,  and  penetrated  with  that  deep  hu- 
mility, in  which  he  had  .been  so  eminently  de- 
ficient 

He  earnestly  entreated  m^  prayers,  adding, 
'though  it  is  presumption  m  so  unworthy  a 
being  as  I  am,  to  suppose  his  intercession  may 
be  heard,  I  will  pray  for  a  blessing  on  your  happy 
prospects.  A  connexion  with  such  a  family  is 
Itself  a  blessing.  Oh !  that  my  nephew  had  been 
worthy  of  it !  It  is  to  recommend  that  poor 
youth  to  your  friendship,  that  I  invited  you  to 
this  melancholy  visit.  I  call  him  poor,  bd:ause 
I  have  neglected  to  enrich  his  mind  :  but  he  will 
have  too  much  of  this  world*s  goods.  May  he 
employ  well  what  I  have  risked  my  soul  to 
amass !  Counsel  him,  dear  Sir ;  admonish  him. 
Recal  to  his  mind  his  dying  uncle.  I  would  now 
give  my  whole  estate,  nay,  I  would  live  upon  the 
alms  I  have  refused,  to  purchase  one  more  year, 
though  spent  in  pain  and  misery,  that  I  might 
prove  the  sincerity  of  my  repentance.  Be  to 
Ned  what  my  blessed  Stanley  would  have  been 
to  me.  But  my  pride  repelled  his  kindness.  I 
could  not  bear  nis  superiority.  I  turned  away 
my  eyes  from  a  model  I  could  not  imitate.*  1 
now  entreated  him  to  spare  himself,  but  afler  a 
few  minutes  pause  he  proceeded. 

*  As  to  Nod,  I  trust  he  is  not  ill-disposed,  but 
I  have  neither  furnished  his  mind  for  solitude 
nor  fortified  his  heart  for  the  world.  I  foolishly 
thought  that  to  keep  him  ignorant  was  to  keep 
him  safe.  I  have  provided  for  him  the  snare  of 
a  large  fortune,  without  preparing  him  for  the 
use  of  it.  I  fell  into  an  error  not  uncommon, 
that  of  grudging  the  expenses  of  education  to  a 
relation  for  whom  I  designed  my  estate.  I  have 
thus  fitted  him  for  a  companion  to  the  vulgar, 
and  a  prey  to  the  designing.  I  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  from  actual  vice,  without 
furnishing  him  with  arguments  to  combat  it,  or 
with  principles  to  abhor  it.* 

Here  the  poor  man  paused  for  want  of  breath. 
I  was  too  much  affected  to  speak. 

At  length  he  went  on.  *  I  have  made  over 
to  Dr.  Barlow*s  son  two  thousand  pounds  for 
completing  his  education.  I  have  also  give  two 
thousand  pounds  a-piece  to  the  two  elder  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  Stanley  in  aid  of  their  charities.  I 
have  made  a  deed  of  gifl  of  this,  and  of  a  large 
sum  for  charitable  purposes  at  the  discretion  of 
my  executors.  Tbis  I  hoped  would  prove  my 
sinoerity  more  than  a  legacy,  as  it  will  be  paid 


immediately.  A  refusal  to  accept  it  will  greatly 
distress  me.  Ned  still  will  have  too  much  leA, 
unless  he  employs  it  to  better  purposes  than  I 
have  done.* 

Though  deeply  moved,  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  reply.  I  wished  to  give  him  comfort,  but 
distrusted  my  own  judgment  as  to  the  manner. 
I  promised  my  best  services  to  his  nephew. 

*  Oh,  good  young  man  !'  cried  he,  ^  if  ever  you 
are  tempted  to  forget  God,  as  I  did  for  above 
thirty  years ;  or  to  mock  him  by  an  outward 
profession  as  I  have  lately  done,  think  of  me. 
Think  of  one  who  for  the  largest  portion  of  his 
life,  lived  as  if  there  were  no  God ;  and  who* 
since  he  has  made  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
deceived  his  own  soul,  no  less  by  the  religion, 
he  adopted,  than  by  his  former  neglect  of  ail 
religion.  My  delusion  was  this,  I  did  not  choose 
to  be  good,  but  I  chose  to  be  saved.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  I  should  be  struck  with  a  re. 
ligion,  which  I  hoped  would  free  me  from  the 
discipline  of  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  deliver  me 
from  the  punishment  of  having  neglected  it. 
Will  God  accept  my  present  forced  submission  7 
Will  he  accept  a  penitence  of  which  I  may  have 
no  time  to  prove  the  sincerity  7  Tell  mo— Yoa 
are  a  Christian.* 

I  was  much  distressed.  I  thought  it  neither 
modest  nor  prudent  for  me  to  give  a  decisire 
answer.  He  grasped  my  hand.  *  Then,*  said 
he,  *  you  think  my  case  hopeless.  You  think 
the  Almighty  cannot  forgive  me.  Thus  presaed, 
I  ventured  to  say,  *  to  doubt  his  will  to  pardon, 
and  his  power  to  save,  would,  as  it  appears  to  me. 
Sir,  be  a  greater  fault  than  any  you  have  com- 
mitted.* 

*  One  great  comfort  is  lefl,*  replied  he,  *  the 
mercy  I  have  abused  is  infinite.  Tell  Stanley 
I  now  believe  with  him,  that  if  .we  pretend  to 
trust  in  God,  we  must  he  governed  by  him ;  if 
we  truly  believe  in  him,  we  shall  obey  him ;  if 
we  think  he  sent  his  Son  to  save  sinners,  wo 
shall  hate  sin.' 

I  ventured  to  congratulate  him  on  his  frame 
of  mind  *  and  seeing  him  quite  overcome,  took 
leave  of  him  with  a  heart  deeply  touched  with 
this  salutary  scene.  The  family  at  the  Grove 
were  greatly  moved  with  my  description,  and 
with  the  method  poor  Tyrrel  had  found  out  of 
eluding  the  refusal  of  his  liberal-minded  exe- 
cutors  to  accept  of  legacies. 

The  day  fixed  for  my  departure  too  soon  ar- 
rivedi  I  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  a  very  tender  one  of  La- 
cilia,  who  gratified  my  afifection  by  the  emotion 
she  evidently  felt,  uid  my  delicacy  by  the  eflfort 
she  made  to  conceiJ  it.  PhcBbe  wept  outright 
The  children  all  hung  about  me,  each  present- 
ing me  some  of  her  flowers,  saying  they  had  no- 
thing else  to  give  me ;  and  assuring  me  that 
Rachel  should  be  no  loser  by  it  Little  Celia 
was  clamorous  in  her  sorrow,  when  she  saw  me 
ascend  the  curricle,  in  which  neither  she  nor 
Lucilla  was  to  have  a  place.  I  took  the  sweet 
child  up  into  the  carriage,  and  placed  her  by 
me,  and  gently  drove  her  through  the  park,  at 
the  gate  of  which  I  consigned  her  to  the  arms 
of  her  father,  who  had  good-naturedly  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage  in  order  to  carry 
her  back.  I  drove  ofi*,  enriched  with  his  prayers 
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mnd  bleniD^  which  aeemed  to  insore  me  pro- 
tection. 

Though  this  separation  from  all  I  loved  threw 
a  transient  sadness  aroond  me,  I  had  abundant 
matter  for  d^tightful  reflection  and  pion?  grati- 
tude. I  experienced  the  truth  of  Phcsbe's  re- 
marlE,  that  happiness  is  a  serious  thing.  While 
pleasure  manifests  itself  by  extravagant  gaiety, 
exuberant  spirits,  and  overt  acts,  happiness  re- 
treats to  its  own  proper  region,  the  heart.  There 
concentrating  its  feelings,  it  contemplates  its 
treasqres,  meditates  on  its  enjoyments  and  still 
more  fondly  on  its  hopes :  counts  up  its  mer- 
cies, and  feels  the  consummation  of  them  in 
locking  to  the  fountain  from  whence  they  flow ; 
feels  every  blessing  immeasurably  heightened 
by  the  heart-cheermg  reflection,  that  the  most 
exquisite  human  pleasures  are  not  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious  earnest, 
a  bounteous  pre-libation  of  that  blessedness 
which  is  without  measure,  and  shall  be  without 
end. 


CIJAP.  XLVIII. 

B0ORI  the  Belfields  had  Quitted  .us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  we  should,  with  submission  to 
the  will  of  a  higher  power,  all  meet  for  six 
weeks  every  other  summer  at  Stanley  Grove, 
and  pass  a  month  together  every  intermediate 
year,  either  at  the  Priory,  or  at  Beechwood. 

I  passed  through  London,  and  spent  three 
days  in  Cavendish-square,  my  friends  having 
kindly  postponed  their  departure  for  the  coun- 
try on  my  account  Lady  Belfield  voluntarily 
undertook  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
ternal decoration  of  the  Priory ;  while  Sir  John 
took  on  himself  the  friendly  office  of  arranging 
lor  me  all  preliminaries  with  Mr.  Stanley,  whose 
largeness  of  heart,  and  extreme  disinterested- 
ness, I  knew  I  durst  not  trust,  without  some 
such  check  as  I  placed  in  the  hand  of  our  com- 
mon  friend. 

As  soon  as  all  personal  concerns  were  adjust- 
ed, Lady  Belfield  said,  *  I  have  something  to. 
oommunicato,  in  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
take  a  lively  interest  On  my  return  to  town, 
I  found,  among  my  visiting  tickets,  several  of 
Lady  Melbury*B.  The  porter  told  me  she  had 
called  every  day  for  the  last  week,  and  seemed 
very  impatient  for  my  return.  Finding  she  was 
still  in  town,  I  went  to  her  immediately.^  She 
was  not  at  home,  but  came  to  me  within  an 
bi^r.  She  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing  me. 
She  looked  more  beautiful  toan  ever,  at  least 
the  blush  of  conscions  shame,  which  mingled 
with  her  osiial  sweetness,  rendered  her  more  in- 
teresting. 

*  She  was  af  a  lost  how  to  begin.  With  a  per- 
plexed air  she  said,  *  Why  did  vou  sUy  so  long  7 
I  have  sadly  wanted  you.  Where  is  Sir  John  ? 
T  have  wanted  counsellors— <»mforters — friends. 
I  have  never  had  a  friend.' 

*  I  was  affected  at  an  opening  so  unexpected. 
Sir  John  came  in.  This  increased  her  confu- 
sion. At  length,  after  the  usual  complimenU, 
ahe  thus  addressed  him :  *  I  am  determined  to 
ooDquar  this  fiUs«  sbaoie.  There  is  not  a  worse 


symptom  in  human  nature  than  that  we  blosh 
to  own  what  we  have  not  been  afraid  to  do. 
From  you.  Sir  John,  I  heard  the  first  remon- 
strance which  ever  reached  my  ears.  You  ought 
to  be  informed  of  ite  effect  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  our  conversation  in  my  coach,*  afler 
we  had  quitted  the  scene  which  filled  you  with 
contempt  for  me,  and  me  with  anguish  for  the 
part  I  had  acted.  You  reasonably  supposed  that 
my  remorse  wowld  last  no  longer  than  the  scene 
which  inspired  it  You  left  me  alone.  My  lord 
dined  abroad.  I  was  abandoned  to  all  tke  hor- 
rors of  solitude.  I  wanted  somebody  to  keep 
me  from  myself.  Mrs.  Stokes  d^ing ;  her  hos^ 
band  dead !  the.  sweet  flower-girl  pining  for 
want,  and  I  the  cause  of  all !  The  whole  view 
presented  such  a  complication  of  misery  to  my 
mind,  and  of  guilt  to  my  heart,  as  made  me  in- 
supporUble  to  myself. 

*  **  It  was  Saturday.  I  was  of  course  engaged 
to  the  opera.  I  was  utterly  unfit  to  go,  but 
wanted  courage  to  frame  an  excuse.  Fortunate- 
ly Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom.  I  had  promised  to 
chaperon,  sent  to  excuse  herselfl  This  set  my 
person  at  liberty,  but  lefl  my  mind  upon  the 
rack.  Though  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  the 
company  even  of  my  own  chainbermaid,  so 
much  did  I  dread  being  left  to  my  own  thoughts, 
yet  I  resolved  to  let  no  one  in  that  night  I  had 
scarcely  passed  a  single  evening  out  of  the  giddy 
circle  tor  several  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  was  driven  to  look  into  myself.  I  took 
a  retrospect  of  my  past  conduct ;  a  confused  and 
imperfect  one  indeed.  This  review  aggravated 
my  distress.  Still  I  pursued  my  distracting 
self-inquisition.  Not  for  millions  would  I  pass 
such  another  night  I  . 

*  *'  I  had  done  as  wrong  things  before,  bat 
they  had  never  been  thus  brought  home  to  me. 
My  extravagance  must  have  made  others  suffer, 
but  their  sufferings  had  not  been  placed  before 
m^  eyes.  What  was  not  seen,  I  had  hoped 
might  not  be  true.  I  had  indeed  heard  distant 
reporte  of  the  consequences  of  my  thoughtlesa 
expense,  but  they  might  be  invented — they 
might  be,  exaggerated.  At  tly  flower-maker's 
I  witneited  the  ruin  I  had  made— >I  saio  th% 
fruite  of  my  tinfeeling  vanity — I  behdd  the  ca- 
lamities I  (ad  caused.  O  how  much  mischief 
would  such  actual  observationa  prevent !  I  was 
alone.  I  had  no  dependant  to  qualffy  the  deed, 
no  sycophant  to  divert  my  attention  to  more 
soothing  objects.  Though  Sir  John's  honest  ex- 
postulation had  touched  me  to  the  quick ;  yet  I 
confess,  had  I  found  any  of  my  coterie  at  home, 
had  I  gone  to  the  opera,  had  a  joyous  supper 
succeeded,  all  together  would  have  quite  oblite- 
rated the  late  mortifying  scene.  I  should,  as  I 
have  oflen  done  before,  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
Stoke's  misery,  and  of  my  own  crime.*' 

*Herc,'  pursued  Lady  Belfield,  'the  sweet 
creature  looked  so  contrite,  that  Sir  John  and  I 
were  both  deeply  affected.* 

You  are  not  accustomed,  Sir  John,"  re- 


I  u 


sumed  she,  with  a  faint  smile,  **  to  the  oflice  of 
a  confessor,  nor  I  to  that  of  a  penitent  But  I 
make  it  a  test  to  myself  of  my  own  sincerity  to 
tell  you  the  whole  truth. 
*  ^  I  wandered  from  room  to  room,  fancying 
*  See  eta.  IS. 
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'  I  abonld  be  more  at  obm  in  in  j  other  then  that 
in  which  I  was.  I  envied  the  starTinj^  tenant 
of  the  meanest  gfarret  I  envied  Mrs.  Stokes 
herself.  Both  might  have  pitied  the  panpfs 
which  rent  my  heart,  as  I  roamed  through  the 
decorated  apartments  of  onr  spacious  house.  In 
the  gayest  part  of  London  I  felt  the  dreariness 
of  a  desert.  Surrounded  with  magnificence,  I 
endured  a  sense  of  want  and  wo,  of  which  a 
blameless  beggar  can  form  no  Idea. 

*  **  I  went  into  the  library  ;  I  took  up  a  book 
which  my  lord  had  left  on  the  table.  It  was  a 
translation  horn  a  Roman  classic  I  opened  it 
.at  the  speech  of  the  tragedian  to  Pompey: 
"  The  time  wiU  come  that  tSm  §hoU  mourn  atep- 
fy,  because  thou  didst  not  mourn  sooner  /**  I  was 
■truck  to  the  liearL  **  Shall  a  pagan,**  said  I, 
''thus  fbreibly  reprove  me ;  and  shall  I  neglect 
to  search  for  truth  at  the  fbuntain  ? 

*  **I  knew  my  lord  would  not  come  home  from 
his  club  till  the  morning.  The  struggle  in  my 
•ool  between  principle  and  pride  was  severe ; 
bat  after  a  bitter  confiict,  I  resolved  to  employ 
the  night  in  writing  him  a  long  letter.  In  it  1 
in^nuously  confcMcd.  the  whole  state  of  my 
mmd,  and  what  had  occasioned  it.  I  implored 
bis  permission  for  my  setting  out  next  mornins 
for  Melbury  Castle.  I  entreated  him  to  prevail 
on  his  excellent  aunt,  Lady  Jane,  whom  I  had 
■0  shamefully  slighted,  to  accompany  me.  I 
knew  she  was  a  character  of  that  smgular  class, 
who  would  be  glad  to  revenge  herself  for  my 
ill-treatment  by  doing  me  a  service.  Her  com- 
pany  would  be  at  once  a  pledge  to  my  lord  of 
the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and  to  myself  a  se- 
coritT  against  railing  into  worse  society.  I  as- 
eured  him  that  I  had  jio  safeguard  but  in  flight 
An  additional  reason  which  I  alleged  for  my 
absence  was,  that  as  I  had  promised  to  give  a 
grand  masquerade  in  a  fortnight,  the  evading 
this  expense  would  nearly  enable  me  to  dis- 
oharge  the  debt  which  sat  so  heavy  on  my  con- 
pcience. 

*  **  I  received  a  note  from  him  as  soon  as  he 
came  home.  With  his  ususl  complaisance,  he 
complied  with  my  request  With  his  usual  non- 
ehalance,  he  neither  troubled  me  with  his  re- 
proaches, nor  comforted  me  with  approbation. 

*  **  As  he  knew  that  Lady  Jane  nsoally  rose 
about  the  hour  he  came  home  horn  St  James*s 
street,  he  obligingly  went  to  her  at  once.  I 
had  not  been  in  bed.  He  came  to  my  dressing- 
room,  and  informed  me  that  hb  aunt  had  con- 
sented at  the  first  word.  I  expressed  my  grati- 
tude to  them  both,  saying,  that  I  was  ready  to 
set  out  that  very  day.**  * 

*  **  You  must  wait  till  to-morrow,**  sdd  he. 
'*  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  oddities  of  some 
people.  Lady  Jane  told  me  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly travel  on  a  Sunday.  I  wondered  where 
was  the  impossibility.  Sunday,  I  assured  her, 
was  the  only  day  for  travelling  in  comfort,  as 
the  road  was  not  obstructed  by  wagons  and 
carts.  She  replied,  with  a  gravity  which  made 
me  laugh,  *  that  she  should  be  ashamed  to  think 
that  a  person  of  her  rank  and  education  should 
be  indebted,  fbr  her  being  able  to  trample  with 
more  convenience  on  a  divine  law,  to  the  piety 
of  the  vulgar  who  durst  not  violate  it'  *  Did 
yon  evnr  hear  any  thing  so  whimsical,  Matildar 


I  said  nothing,  but  my  heart  smote  me.   Never 
will  I  repeat  this  ofifence. 

*  **  On  the  Monday  we  set  out,  I  had  kept 
close  the  preceding  day,  under  pretence  of  iU- 
ness.  This  I  also  assigned  as  an  excuse  in  tfan 
cards  to  my  invited  gaeste,  pleading  the  neces- 
sity of  going  into  the  country  fbr  change  of  air. 
Shall  I  own  I  dreaded  being  shut  up  in  a  bn- 
rouche,  and  still  more  in  the  lonely  castle,  with 
Lady  Jane  ?  I  looked  fbr  nothing  every  moment 
but  *  the  thorns  and  briars  of  reproof.*  But  I 
soon  found  that  the  woman  whom  I  had  qnizssd 
as  a  methodist,  was  a  most  entertaining  compn. 
nion.  Instead  of  austerity  in  her  looks,  and  re- 
proach in  her  language,  I  found  nothing-  bat 
kindness  and  affection,  but  vivacity  and  ele. 
ganoe.  While  she  soothed  my  sorrows,  she 
strengthened  my  bettor  purposes.  Her  conver- 
sation gradually  revived  in  my  mind  tastes  and 
principles  which  had  been  early  sown  in  it,  but 
which  the  world  seemed  completely  to  have 
eradicated. 

*  **  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle,  Ladj 
Jane  carried  me  to  visit  the  abodes  of  povertr 
and  sickness.  I  envied  her  large  but  discrimi- 
nating liberality,  and  the  means  she  poissssed 
of  gratifying  it,  while  I  shed  tears  at  the  re- 
membrance of  mv  own  squandered  thousands. 
I  had  iiever  been  hard-hearted,  but  1  had  always 
given  to  importunity  rather  thail  to  want,  or 
merit  I  blushed,  that  while  I  had  been  absurdly 
profuse  to  cases  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  mj 
own  village  had  been  perishing  with  a  conta- 
gious sickness. 

*■  **•  While  I  amused  myself  with  drawing,  mf 
aunt«oflen  read  to  me  some  rationally  entertein-> 
ing  book,  occasionally  introducing  religiooa 
reading  and  discourse,  with  a  wisdom  and  umk 
deration  which  increased  the  effect  of  both. 
Knowing  my  natural  levity,  and  wretched  ha- 
bits, she  generally  waited  till  the  proposal  came 
from  myself.  At  first  when  I  suggested  it,  it 
was  to  please  her,  at  length  I  began  to  find  a 
degree  of  pleasure  in  it  myself; 

*  **  You  will  s^y  I  have  not  quite  loet  ttiy  ro- 
mance. A  thought  struck  me,  that  the  first 
use  I  made  of  my  pencil,  should  serve  to  per- 
petuate at  least  one  of  my  olTenoes.  Ton  know 
I  do  not  execute  portraite  badly.  With  a  little 
aid  from  fancy,  which  I  thought  made  it  alhnr. 
able  to  bring  separate  eircumstencee  into  one 
piece,  I  composed  a  picture.  It  consisled  of  a 
deteched  figure  in  the  back  ground  of  poor 
Stokes,  seen  through  the  grate  of  his  prison  on 
a  bed  of  straw ;  and  a  group,  composed  of  liis 
wife  in  the  act  of  expiring,  Fanny  bending  over 
a  wreath  of  ruses,  witherod  with  the  tear*  dhe 
was  shedding,  and  myself  in  the  horrors  In 
which  you  saw  me,    *     • 


trass  of  tbe  misfhicT  1 


■^^ 


*  **  Wheraver  I  go  this  pictnra  sBall  nhraya 
be  my  companion.  It  hangs  in  my  eloaet,  my 
dear  friends,*  added  she,  with  a  look  of  infinite 
sweetnesa,  *  whenever  I  am  tempted  to  oontract 
a  debt,  or  to  give  in  to  any  act  of  vanity  or  die- 
aipation  which  may  lead  to  debt,  if  after  having 
looked  on  this  picture  I  can  pursue  the  projeot, 
renonnde  me,  oast  me  off  fbr  ever ! 
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Yoa  know  Lady  Jane*!  vein  of  humoar. 
One  day  aa  we  were  oonversing  togretber,  I  oon- 
ftsaed  that,  at  the  very  time  I  was  the  object  of 
^neral  notice,  and  my  g^ety  the  theme  of  ge- 
neral  envy,  I  had  never  known  happineae.  *  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it,*  aaid  ahe.  *Thoae  who 
Ifreedily  piaraoe  admiration,  woald  be  ashamed 
to  ait  down  with  ao  quiet  a  thing  as  happiness.* 
*  My  dear  Lady  Jane,*  said  I,  *  correct  me,  conn- 
■el  me,  inatruot  me,  you  have  been  too  lenient, 
too  forbearing.*  *  Well,*  said  she,  with  a  cheer- 
fal  tone,  *  as  you  appoint  me  your  physician,  as 
yon  disckise  your  case,  and  ask  relief  I  will 
five  jTOtt  a  prescription,  which,  though  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world,  will,  I  am  certain,  ^o 
a  great  way  towards  caring  yuu.  As  you  are 
barely  six  and  twenty,  your  disease  1  trust  is 
not  inveterate^  If  you  will  be  an  obedient  pa- 
tient, I  will  answer  for  your  recovery.' 

*  **  I  assured  her  of  my  willing  adoption  of  any 
remedy  she  might  prescribe,  as  I  was  certain 
•he  would  consider  my  weakness,  and  adapt  her 
treatment,  not  so  much  to  what  my  case  abao^ 
lately  required,  as  to  what  my  strength  was  able 
tobrar. 

*  •  Well  then,*  said  she—*  But  pray  observe  I 
am  no  quack.  I  do  not  undertake  to  restore  you 
instantaneously.  Though  my  medicine  will  work 
surely,  it  will  work  sbwly.  You  know,*  added 
■he,  smiling,  *  the  success  of  all  elteratives  de- 
pends on  the  punctuality  with  which  they  are 
taken,  and  the  constancy  with  which  they  are 
ibibwed  up.  Mine  must  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  small  quantities  at  first,  the  dose 
to  be  enlarged  ai  you  are  able  to  bear  it  I  can 
safely,  assert,  with  the  advertising  doctors,  that 
it  mav  be  used  full  or  fasting,  in  all  weathers, 
and  all  seasons ;  but  I  cannot  add  with  them 
that  it  require$  no  eor{/inement*' 

'  *  I  grew  impatient  and  begged  she  would 
come  to  the  point  *  Softly,  MaUlda,*  said  she, 
*sofUy,  I  must  first  kmk  mto  my  receipt-book, 
for  foar  I  should  mistake  any  of  my  ingredients. 
This  book,*  said  she,  opening  it,  *  though  written 
by  no  Charlatan,  contains  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 
It  exhibits  not  only  general  directions,  but  spe- 
cified  cases.*  Turning  over  the  leaves  as  she 
waa  speaking,  she  at  length  stopped,  saying, 
*  here  is  your  case,  my  dear,  or  rather  yoar  reme- 
dy.*  She  then  read  very  deliberately — *  Commune 

WITH  TOUa  OWN  HSA&T — ^ANO  IN  TOITB  OHAMBKK<— 
AND  BE  STILL.* 

'  *  I  now  found  her  grand  receiptbook  was  the 
Bible.  I  arose  and  embraced  her.  *  My  dear 
aunt,*  aaid  I,  *  do  with  me  whatever  you  please. 
I  will  be  all  obedience.  I  pledge  myself  to  take 
your  alterative  regularly,  constantly.  Do  not 
spare  me.    Speak  yoar  whole  mind.* 

*  *  My  dear  Matilda,*  aaid  ahe,  *  ever  since  your 
marriage,  your  life  has  been  one  continued  op- 
position to  your  feelings.  Tou  have  lived  as 
much  below  your  understanding  as  your  princl* 
pies.  Yoor  conduct  has  been  a  system  of  con- 
tradietions.  .  You  have  believed  in  Christianity, 
and  acted  in  direct  violation  of  its  precepts.  You 
knew  that  there  was  a  day  of  fotare  reckoning, 
and  yet  neglected  to  prepare  for  it  With  a 
heart  full  of  tenderness,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
repeated  acta  of  oruelty.  Yon  have  been  fiiithful  I 
to  yuur  husband,  without  mtkbg  him  respect*.  I 


ble  or  happy.  Yoa  have  been  virtooofl,  without 
the  reputation  or  the  peace  which  belongs  to 
virtue.  You  have  been  charitable  without  doing 
good,  and  aflectionate  without  having  ever  made 
a  friend.  You  have  wasted  those  attentions  on 
the  worthless,  which  the  worthy  would  have  de- 
lighted to  receive,  and  those  talents  on  the  fri- 
volous, which  would  have  been  cherished  by  the 
enlightened.  You  have  defeated  the  use  of  « 
fine  understanding  by  the  want  of  common  pru* 
dence,  and  robbed  society  of  the  example  of  your 
good  qualities  by  your  total  inability  to  reaist 
and  oppose.  Inconsideration  and  vanity  havn 
been  the  joint  cause  of  your  malady.  At  vour 
age,  I  trust  it  is  not  incurable.  Aa  yon  nave 
caught  it  by  keeping  infected  company,  there  is 
DO  possible  mode  of  cure,  but  by  avoiding  the 
contagious  air  the^  breathe.  You  have  perform- 
ed your  quarantine  with  admirable  patience. 
Beware  my  dearest  neice,  of  returning  to  the 
scene  where  the  plague  rages,  till  your  antidote 
has  taken  its  full  effect* 

*  *  I  will  n^ter  return  to  it,  my  dear  Lady 
Jane,*  cried  t,  throwing  myself  into  her  arms. 
*  I  do  not  mean  that  I  will  never  return  to  town. 
My  duty  to  my  lord  requires  me  to  be  where 
he  is,  or  where  he  wishes  me  to  be.  My  re- 
sidence will  be  the  same,  but  my  society  will  be 
changed.* 

*  *  You  please  me  entirely,*  replied  she.—*  In 
resor^ng  to  religion,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
dishonour  it  Never  plead  your  piety  to  God  as 
an  apology  for  your  neglect  of  the  relative  da- 
ties.  If  the  one  is  soundly  adoptedf  the  other 
will  be  correctly  performed. — ^Tbere  are  those 
who  would  delight  to  throw  such  a  stigma  on 
real  Christianity,  as  to  be  able  to  report  that  it 
had  extinguished  yoar  afTectiona,  and  soared 
your  temper.  Disappoint  them,  my  sweet  niece ; 
while  you  serve  your  Maker  more  fervently,  yoa 
must  be  still  more  patient  with  your  husband. 
But  while  you  bear  with  his  faulta,  take  care 
you  do  not  connive  at  them.  If  you  are  in  ear- 
nest, you  must  expect  some  trials.  He  who  pre- 
pares  these  trials  for  you  will  support  you  under 
them,  will  carry  you  through  them,  will  make 
them  instruments  of  his  glory,  and  of  your  own 
eternal  happiness.* 

'  *  Lord  Melbury*8  complaisance  to  my  wishes,* 
replied  I,  *  baa  been  unbounded. — As  he  never 
controlled  my  actlona,  when  the;|r  required  con- 
trol, I  trust  he  will  be  equally  indulgent  now 
they  will  be  less  censurable.  Alas !  we  have 
too  little  interfered  with  each  other's  concerna— 
we  have  lived  too  much  asunder — who  knows 
but  I  may  recall  him  7*  My  tears  would  not 
let  me  go  on — ^nor  will  they  now,*  added  she, 
wiping  her  fine  eyes. 

*Sir  John  and  I  were  too  muqh  touched  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  her ;  at  length  she  proceeded. 
■  *  *  By  adhering  to  Lady  Jane*s  directions,  I 
have  begun  to  get  acquainted  with  my  own 
heart  Little  did  I  suspect  the  evil  that  waa  in 
it.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  incessant 
whirl  in  which  I  have  lived,  my  total  want  of 
leisure  for  reflection,  my  excessive  vanity,  and 
complete  inoonsiderateness,  are  of  themselves 
causes  adequate  to  any  effects  which  the  grossest 
tices  would  have  produced. 
*  *  Last  week  my  lord  made  as  a  viait  at  the 
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CoBtle.    I  gfaye  him  a  warm  leception ;  bnt  be  i     *  It  was  ^ttled  that  ahe  ahonld  spend  with  as 
■eemed  rather  sorprised  at  the  cold  one  which  I   the  three  months  that  Fanny  Stokes  and  little 


gtLve  to  a  large  cargo  of  new  French  novels  and 
German  plajs,  which  he  had  been  so  good  as  to 
bring  me.    I  did  not  venture  to  tell  him  that  I 
bad  changed  my  course  of  study.     Lady  Jane 
charged  me  to  avoid  giving  him  the  least  disj^ust 
by  any  unusual  gravity  in  my  looks  or  severity 
in  my  conversation.    I  exerted  myself  to  such 
jgood  purpose,  that  he  declared  he  wanted  neither 
cards  nor  company.    I  tried  to  let  him  see,  by 
my  change  of  hamts,  rather  than  by  dry  doca> 
ments,  or  cold  remonstrances,  the  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  my  sentiments.    He 
was  pleased  to  see  me  blooming  and  cheerful. 
We  walked  together,  we  read  together ;  we  be- 
came lovers  and  companions.    He  uAd  Lady 
Jane  he  never  saw  me  so  pleasant    He  did  not 
know  I  was  so  a|(reeable  a  woman,  and  was 
glad  be  bad  had  this  opportunity  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  m«.    As  he  has  great  expecta- 
tions from  her,  he  was  delighted  at  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  us. 

' "  He  brought  us  up  to  town.  As  it  was  now 
empty,  the  terrors  of  the  masquerade  no  longer 
hung  over  me,  and  I  clieerfully  complied  with 
,  his  wishes.  I  drove  immediately  to  Mrs.  Stokes^s 
with  such  a  portion  of  my  debt,  as  *my  retire- 
ment had  enabled  me  to  save.  I  feasted  all  the 
way  on  the  joy  I  should  "have  in  surprising  her 
with  this  two  hundred  pounds.  How  severe, 
but  how  just  was  my  punishment,  when  on 
knocking  at  the  door  I  found  that  she  had  been 
dead  these  two  months !  No  one  could  tell  me 
what  was  become  of  her  daughter.  This  sho^k 
operated  almost  as  powerfully  on  my  feelings  as 
the  first  had  done.  But  if  it  augmented  my  self- 
reproach,  it  confirmed  my  good  resolutions.  My 
present  concern  is,  how  to  discover  the  sweet 
girl  whom,  alas,  I  have  helped  to  deprive  of  both 
her  paranto." 

*  Here  I  interrupted  her,*  continued  Lady 
Belfield,  saying,  *  You  have  not  far  to  seek, 
Fanny  Stokes  is  in  this  house.  She  is  appointed 
governess  to  our  children.* 

*  Poor  Lady  Melbory's  joy  was  exeeftive  at 
this  intelligence,  and  she  proceeded  :  ^  That  a 
too  sudden  return  to  the  world  might  not  weaken 
my  better  purposes,  I  was  preparing  to  request 
my  lord*s  permission  to  go  back  to  the  castle, 
when  he  prevented  me  by  telling  me  that  he 
had  an  earnest  desire  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
brave  patriote  in  Spain,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
among  them,  but  feared  he  must  give  it  up,  as 
the  state  of  the  continent  rendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  aecompany  him. 

*  **  This  filled  my  heart  with  joy.  I  encou- 
raged him  to  make  a  voyage,  assured  him  I 
would  live  under  Lady  Jane's  observation,  and 
that  I  iroald  pass  the  whole  winter  in  the  coun- 
try." 

*  **  Then  you  shall  pass  it  with  us  at  Beech- 
wood,  my  dear  Lady  Melbwy,**  cried  Sic  John 
and  I,  both  at  once,  **  we  will  strengthen  each 
other  in  every  virtuous  purpose.  We  shall  ve- 
joice  in  Lady  Jane*s  company." 

*  She  joy  fully  accepted  the-  profXMal,  not  doubt- 
ing her  Lord's  consent ;  and  kindly  said,  that 
she  should  be  donbly  happy  in  a  society,  at  once 
so  rational  and  so  elaganU 


Caroline  are  to  pass  at  Stanley  Grove.  She  de- 
sired to  see  Fanny,  to  whom  she  behaved  with 
great  tenderness.  She  paid  her  the  two  hundred 
pounds,  assuring  her  she  had  no  doubt  of  bein^ 
able  to  discharge  the  whole  debt  in  tbe  sprinfir. 

*  I  received  a  note  from  her  the  next  day,  m. 
forming  me  of  her  lord's  cheerful  concurrence, 
as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Jane.  She  added,  that 
when  she  went  up  to  dress  she  had  found  oo 
her  toilette  her  diamond  necklace,  which  her 
dear  aunt  had  redeeaaed  and  restored  to  her,  as 
a  proof  of  her  confidence  and  afiection.  As  La^F 
Melbury  has  for  ever  abolished  her  coterie,  I 
have  the  most  sanguine  hope  of  her  presever- 
anoe.  Ail  her  promises  would  have  gone  fbr 
nothing,  without  this  practical  pledge  of  her 
sincerity.* 

When  Lady  Belfield  had  finished  her  little 
tale,  I  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  de. 
light  I  felt  at  the  happy  change  in  this  charming 
woman.  I  could  not  forbear  observing  to  Sir 
John,  that  as  Lady  Melbery  had  been  the  *  glass 
of  fashion,'  while  her  conduct  was  wrong,  I 
hoped  she  would  not  lose  all  her  influence  by  ito 
becoming  right  I  added,  with  a  smile,  *  in  that 
case,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  fine  ladies  tarn 
their  telent  for  drawing  to  the  same  moral  ac* 
count  with  this  fiiir  penitent  Such  a  record  of 
their  faulto  ^  she  has  had  tbe  courage  to  make 
of  hers,  hanging  in  their  cloeete,and  perpetually 
storing  them  in  the  face,  would  be  no  unlikely 
means  to  prevent  a  repetition,  especially  if  the 
picture  is  to  be  visible  as  the  fault  had  been.* 


CHAP.  XLIX. 


Tbi  next  morning  I  resumed  my  journey 
northwards,  and  on  the  fourth  day  I  reached  the 
seat  of  my  ancestors.    The  distant  riew  of  the 
Priory  excited  strong  but  mingled  emotions  in 
my  bosom.    The  tender  sorrow  for  the  loos  of 
the  beloved  society  I  had  onee  einoyed  nnder 
ite  roo(  was  a  salutary  check  to  the  abundant 
joy  arising  from  the  anticipation  of  the  blessings 
which  awaited  me  there.    My  mind  was  divided 
between  the  two  oonflicting  sentiments,  that  I 
was  soon  to  be  in  possession  of  every  material 
for  the  highest  happiness,  and  that  the  highest 
happiness  is  short !    May  I  ever  live  nnder  the 
influence  of  that  act  of  devout  gratitude,  in 
which,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  bouset  I  dedi- 
oated  the  whole  of  my  future  life  to  ite  divine 
Author,  solemnly  consecrating  to  his  service,  my 
time,  my  talents,  my  fortune ;  all  I  am  and  all  I 
have! 

«vl  next  wrote  to  Lucilla,  with  whom  I  conti- 
nned  to  maintein  a  regular  and  animated  cor- 
respondence. Her  letters  gratify  my  taste,  and 
delight  my  heart,  while  they  excite  me  to  ever^ 
thing  that  is  good.  This  interchange  of  seoti- 
ment  sheds  a  ray  of  brightness  on  a  separation 
which  every  day  is  diminishing. 

Mr.  Steniey  also  has  the  goodness  to  write  to 
me  frequently.  In  one  of  my  letters  to  him,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  had  managed  to 
prodttoe  in  his  daughter  such  complete  satisfac 
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tion  m  hifl  lober  and  oorrect  habits  of  life ;  add-- 
Ingf,  that  her  oonibrmity  was  ao  cheerful  that  it 
did  not  look  bo  much  like  aoquiescence  aa choice. 
I  received  from  Mr.  Stanley  the  answer  which 
ibllowB. 

Stanley  Grwe,  Sept.  1808. 
'  Mr  dear  Charles, 

*  As  I  wish  to  put  you  in  possession  of  what- 
ever  relates  to  the  mind  of  Lucilla,  I  will  devote 
this  letter  to  answer  your  inquiries  respecting 
her  eheerfhl  conformity  to  what  you  call  oar 
^  sober  habits  of  life  ;**  and  her  indiiference  to 
those  pleasures  which  are  usually  thought  to 
constitute  the  sole  happiness  of  young  women  of 
a  certain  rank. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  are  not  so  unacquainted 
with  human  nature,  as  to  have  pretended  to  im- 
pose  on  her  understanding,  by  attempting  to 
breed  her  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  world,  or 
in  perlbct  seclusion  from  it  She  often  accom- 
panied us  to  town  for  a  short  time.  The  occa- 
sional sight  of  London,  and  the  frequent  enjoy- 
ment of  the  best  society,  dissipated  the  illusion 
of  fancy.  The  bright  colours  with  which  young 
imagination,  inflamed  by  ignorance,  report,  and 
curiosity,  invests  unknown  and  distant  objects, 
ftded  under  actual  observation.  Complete  igno- 
rance and  complete  seclusion  form  no  security 
from  the  dangers  incident  te  the  world,  or  fbi  cor- 
rect conduct  at  a  distance  from  if.  Ignorance 
may  be  the  safety  of  an  idiot,  and  seclusion  the 
security  of  a  nan.  Chrietian  parents  should  act  on 
a  more  large  and  liberal  principle,  or  what  is  the 
use  of  observation  and  experienoe  ?  The  French 
women  of  fashion,  under  the  old  regime,  were 
bred  in  convents,  and  what  womdn  were  ever 
more  lieentioua  thai\  many  of  them,  as  soon  as 
marriage  had  set  them  at  liberty  7 

*  I  am  persuaded  that  the  best-intended  for- 
mation of  character,  if  formed  on  ignorance  and 
deceit,  will  never  answer.  As  to  Lucilla,  we 
have  never  attempted  to  blind  hei  judgmtnt. 
We  have  never  thought  ik  necessary  to  leave 
her  understanding  out  of  the  question,  while  we 
were  forming  her  heart.  We  have  never  told 
her  that  the  world  is  a  scene  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  pleasure:  we  have  never  assured  her 
that  there  is  no  amusement  in  the  diveraion 
which  we  disapprove.  Even  if  this  assuranoe 
bad  not  becm  deceitful,  it  would  have  been  vain 
and  fruitless.  We  cannot  totally  separate  her 
from  the  society  of  those  who  frequent  them, 
and  whom  she  would  hear  speak  of  them  with 
rapture. 

^  We  went  upon  other  gronnds.  We  aceus- 
tomed  her  to  reflect  that  she  was  an  intellectual 
creature ;  that  she  was  an  immortal  creature ; 
that  she  was  a  Christian.— That  to  an  intellec- 
tual being,  diversions  must  alwajrs  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faoulties  ;  that 
to  an  immortal  being,  bom  to  higher  hopes  than 
enjoyments,  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties 
must  be  snbservlent  to  religions  duties.  That 
in  the  practice  of  a  Christian,  self-denial  is  the 
turning  point,  the  specific  distinction.  That 
as  to  many  of  the  pleasures  which  the  world 
pursues,  Christianity  requires  her  votaries  to 
five  above  the  temptations  which  they  hold  out 
She  requires  it  the  more  especially,  because 
Christians  in  our  time,  not  being  called  upon  to 
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make  great  and  trying  sacrifices,  of  life,  of  for- 
tune, and  liberty ;  and  having  but  comparatively 
small  occasions  to  evidence  their  sincerity, 
should  the  more  cheerfully  make  the  pettv  but 
daily  renunciation  of  those  pleasures  which  are 
the  very  element  in  which  worldly  people  exist 

*  We  have  not  misled  her  by  unfair  and  flat- 
tering representations  of  the  Cfhristian  lift.  We 
have  not,  with  a  view  to  allure  her  to  embrace 
it  on  false  pretences,  taught  her  that  when  re- 
lic ion  is  onoe  rooted  in  the  heart,  the  remainder 
of  life  is  uninterrupted  peace  and  unbroken 
delight;  that  all  shall  be  perpetually  smooth 
hereaf^r,  because  it  is  smooth  at  present  This 
would  bo  as  unfair  as  to  show  a  raw  recruit  the 
splendoturs  of  a  parade-day,  and  tell  him  it  was 
actual  service.  Wo  have  not  made  her  believe 
that  the  established  Christ^  has  no  troubles  to 
expect,  no  vexations  to  f^ar,  no  stonns  to  en- 
counter. We  have  not  attempted  to  cheat  her 
into  religion,  by  concealing  its  difiioolties,  !t« 
trials,  no,  nor  its  unpopularity. 

*  Wq  have  been  always  awsre,  that  to  httve 
enforced  the  most  exalted  Christian  princi^ 
pies,  together  with  the  necessity  of  a  corres- 
ponding practice,  ever  so  oflen  and  so  strongly, 
would  have  been  worse  than  foolish,  had  we 
been  impresssing  these  truths  one  part  of  the 
day,  and  had,  on  the  other  part,  been  living  our* 
selves  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  very  Uiinga 
against  which  we  were  guarding  her.  My  dear 
Charles,  if  we  would  talk  to  young  people  with 
efleot,  we  must,  by  the  habits  of  which  we  set 
them  the  example,  dispose  them  to  listen,  or  our 
documents  will  be  something  worse  than  fruit- 
less. It  is  really  hard  upon  poor  girls  to  be 
tantalized  with  religious  lectures,  while  they  are 
at  the  same  time  tempted  to  every  thing  against 
which  they  are  warned ;  while  the  whole  bent 
and  bias  of  the  family  practice  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  principles  inculcated. 

*  In  our  own  case  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
afSrm,  that  the  plan  has  answered.  We  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  principle  of  right,  instead 
of  onprofitableinvective  against  what  was  wrong. 
Perhaps  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  religious 
&mily  in  which  so  few  anathemas  have  been 
denounced  against  this  or  that  specifio  ^vorsion, 
as  in  ours.  We  aimed  to  take  another  road. 
The  turn  of  mind,  the  tendency  of  the  employ- 
ment, the  force  of  the  practice,  the  -bent  of  tna 
conversation,  the  spirit  of  the  anmsement,  have 
all  leaned  to  the  contrary  direction,  till  the  ha* 
bits  are  gradually  worked  into  a  kind  of  nature. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  condemn  a  ereature  to  « 
retired  life  without  qualifving  her  for  retire 
ment ;  next  to  religion,  nothing  can  poaaibly  do 
this  but  mental  cutivation  who  are  above  the 
exercise  of  vulgar  employments.  The  girl  who 
possesses  only  the  worldly  acquirements  the 
singer  and  the  dancer — when  condemned  to  re- 
tirement, may  reasonably  exclaim  with  Mllton*b 
Adam,  when  looking  at  the  constellatioufl, 

Wby  all  niffht  long  ihiae  thsss? 
Wbsrefore,  if  none  MMi, 

*Now  the  woman  who  derives  her  principlea 
from  the  Bible,  and  her  amoaements  fkom  in- 
teHectual  sources,  from  tiie  beauties  of  natora, 
and  from  activo  employment  and  ezorciae,  will 
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not  pant  for  bcholderB.  She  is  no  elamoroas 
beggar  for  the  extorted  alms  of  admiration. 
She  lives  on  her  own  stock.  Her  resources  are 
within  herself.  She  possesses  the  truest  inde. 
pendence.  She  does  not- wait  ibr  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  to  knqw  if  she  is  right ;  nor  for  the 
applause  of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  happy. 
'Too  niany  religious  people  fancy  that  tlie 
infectious  air  of  the  world  is  confined  to  Uie  ball, 
room,  or  the  play-house,  and  that  when  you  have 
escaped  from  these,  you  arc  got  out  of  the  reach 
of  its  contagion.  But  the  contagion  follows 
wherever  there  is  a  human  heart  left  to  its  own 
natural  impulse.  And  though  I  allow  that 
places  and  circumstances  greatly  contribute  to 
augment  or  diminish  the  evil ;  and  that  a  pru* 
dent  Christian  will  always  avoid  an  atmosphere 
which  he  thinks  not  quUe  wholesome ;  yet,  who- 
ever lives  in  the  close  ezamination  of  his  own 
heart,  will  still  find  some  of  the  morbid  mis. 
chief  clinging  to  it,  which  will  require  constant 
watching,  whatever  be  his  climate  or  his  com- 
pwiy. 

*  I  have  known  pious  persons,  who  would  on 
no  account  allow  their  children  to  attend  places 
of  gay  resort,  who  were  yet  little  solicitous  to 
extinguish  the  spirit  which  these  places  are  cal- 
culated to  generate  and  nourish.  This  is  rather 
a  l^eoffraphical  than  a  moral  distinction.  It  is 
thinking  more  of  the  place  than  of  the  temper. 
They  restrain  their  persons,  but  are  not  careful 
to  expel  from  their  hearts  the  dispositions  which 
excite  the  appetite,  and  form  the  very  essence  of 
danger.  A  young  creature  cannot  bie  happy  who 
spends  her  time  at  home  in  amusements  destined 
ior  exhibition,  while  she  is  forbidden  to  be  ex. 
hibited. 

*  But  while  we  are  teaching  them  that  Chris- 
tianity involves  an  heroic  self-denial ;  that  it 
requires  some  things  to  be  done,  and  others 
to  be  sacrificed,  at  which  mere  people  of  the 
world  revolt ;  that  it  directs  us  ro  renounce 
some  pursuits  because  the^  are  wrong,  and 
others  because  they  are  trifling — we  should, 
at  the  same  time,  let  them  see  and  feel,  that  to 
a  Christian  the  region  of  enjoyment  is  noi  so 
narrow  and  circumscribed,  is  not  so  barren  and 
unproductive,  nor  the  pleasures  it  produces  so 
ibw  and  small,  as  the  enemies  of  religion  would 
insinuate.  While  earlv  habits  of  self-denial 
are  giving  firmness  to  the  character,  strenthen- 
iBg  the  texture  of  the  mind,  and  hardening  it 
against  ordinary  temptations — ^tbe  pleasures  and 
the  employments  which  we  substitute  in  the 
stead  of  those  we  banish,  must  be  such  as  tend 
to  raise  the  taste,  to  invigorate  the  intellect,  to 


exalt  the  nature,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  en- 
joyment, to  give  a  tone  to  Uie  mind,  and  an  ele- 
vation to  the  sentiments,  which  shall  really  re- 
duce to  insignificance  the  pleasores  that  are  pro^ 
hibited. 

'  In  our  own  instance  I  humbly  trust,  that 
through  the  divine  blessing,  perseverance  has 
been  its  own  reward.  As  to  LuciUa,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  right  habits  are  now  so  rooted,  and  the 
relish  of  superior  pleasures  so  established  in  her 
mind,  that  had  she  the  whole  range  of  human  en- 
joyment at  her  command ;  had  she  no  higher  con- 
sideration, no  fear  of  God,  no  obedience  to  her 
mother  and  me,  which  forbade  the  ordinary  dia- 
sipations,  she  would  voluntarily  renounce  them, 
from  a  full  persuasion  of  their  empty,  worthless* 
unsatisfying  nature,  and  from  a  superinduced 
taste  for  higher  gratifications. 

*  I  am  as  far  from  intending  to  represoit  mj 
daughter  as  a  faultless  creature,  as  she  herself 
is  from  wishing  to  be  so  represented.  She  is 
deeply  consoious  both  of  the  corruption  of  her 
nature,  and  the  deficiencies  oC  her  life.  This 
consciousness  I  trust  will  continue  to  stimulate 
her  vigilance, without  which  all  religion  will  de- 
cline, and  to  maintain  her  humility,  without 
which  all  religion  is  vain ! 

*  My  dear  Charles !  a  rational  scene  of  felicity 
lies  open  before  you  both.  It  is  lawful  to  re- 
joice in  the  fair  perspective,  "but  it  is  safe  to  re- 
joice with  trembling.  Do  not  abandon  yourself 
to  the  chimerical  hope,  that  life  will  be  to  yon 
what  it  has  never  jet  been  to  any  man — a  scene 
of  unmingled  delight  This  life  so  bright  in 
prospect,  will  have  its  sorrows.  This  life  which 
at  four  and  twenty  seems  to  stretch  itself  to  an 
indefinite  length,  will  have  an  end.  May  its 
sorrows  correct  its  illusions !  May  its  close  be 
the  entrance  on  a  life  which  shall  have  no  sor- 
rows  and  no  end.  Ll"* 

*  I  will  not  say  how  frequently  we  tan  of  you, 
nor  how  much  we  miss  you.  Need  I  tell  you 
that  the  person  who  says  least  on  the  subject,  is 
not  the  one  who  least  feels  your  absence  7  She 
writes  by  this  post 

'  Adieu,  my  dear  Charles  !  I  am  with  great 
truth  your  attached  friend,  and  hope  tofbre 
Christmas  to  subscribe  myself  your  affectionate 
father, 

*  Francis  SrANLXt  * 

»  »  »  «  • 

Delightful  hope !  as  Miss  Stanley,  when  that 
blessed  event  takes  place,  will  resign  her  name, 
I  shall  resume  mine,  and  joyfully  fbrever  re- 
nounce that  of 

OELEBS. 


MORAL  SKETCHES 


OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND  MANNERS, 

FOREION  AND  DOMESTIC : 

WITH  REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER. 

Letns  make  a  stand  on  the  ancient  ways,  and  then  look  about  us,  and  discover  what  is  the 
■traight  and  right  way,  and  walk  in  it — Lord  Bacon  on  Janotation. 
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I  know  not  which  ii  the  greater  wonder,  either  that  prayer,  which  ia  a  dnir  ao  eaay  and  facile, 
80  ready  and  adapted  to  the  powers  and  skill  and  opportnnities  of  every  man,  should  have  so  gntit 
effects  and  be  prodoetive  of  such  mighty  blessings;  or  that  we  should  be  so  unwilling  to  use  so 
eaay  an  instrument  of  producing  ao  much  good. — Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor, 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  writer  of 
these  psges  is  enabled  to  bear  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony,  to  the  progress  which  religion 
has  made,  and  is  making,  amongst  us,  especially  in  tlie  higher,  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of 
society. 

At  a  period,  therefore,  abounding  and  advancing  in  almost  every  Jiind  of  religious  improve- 
ment, she  may  be  thought  by  those  who  would  be  looking  for  congratulation  rather  than  caution, 
to  have  imposed  on  herself  an  invidious  task,  in  choosing  to  dwell  less  on  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  on  the  dangers  or  the  errors  of  some  of  its  professors.  Yet  she  is  persuaded  that 
they  who  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  piety,  will  be  the  most  ready  to  forgive  the  inti- 
mations, of  which  they  stand  in  the  least  need. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  said,  that  the  writer  might  have  found  mor^  appropriate  objects  of 
censure  amongst  the  worldly  end  the  irreligious,  than  in  the  more  respectable  classes  whom  she 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  make  the  subject  of  i^nimadversio*.  But  the  truth  is,  the  thoughtless 
and  the  pro^igate  have  been  so  successively  and  so  perseveringly  attacked  by  far  more  powerful 
pens ;  have  bMn  so  long  assailed  by  the  monitory  maxims  of  the  moral ipt,  pelted  by  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  satirist,  and  chastised  by  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  divine,  that,  with  doe  deference, 
she  turns  over  the  hitherto  incorrigible  to  stronger  and  more  efficient  hands ;  while  she  ventures 
to  address  her  observations  to  other  quarters,  where  there  will  be  more  hope  of  forgiveness,  and 
less  despair  of  success. 

She  does  not  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  **  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,"  but  rather  to 
those,  who,  in  some  awful  instances,  misrepresent  them.  She  presumes,  with  respect  and  diffi- 
dence, to  expostulate  with  some,  who,  though  exempt  firom  palpable  defects  in  practice,  yet 
require  to  be  reminded  that  speculative  errors  cannot  be  indulged  without  danger ;  and  to  inti- 
mate to  others,  that  the  practice  may  be  faulty  where  there  are  no  material  errors  in  the  creed. 
Doubtless  indifference  to  religion  will  hereafter  be  more  severely  judged,  than  mistakes  in  it, 
especially  if  the  latter  be  found  to  proceed  from  the  head,  as  the  other  more  apparently  does  from 
the  heart 

The  remarks  in  the  early  part  of  these  Sketches,  on  the  excess  of  continental  intercourse,  will 
probably,  be  accused  of  blameable  scrupulosity,  and  the  writer  be  charged  with  unnecessary 
rigour.  /Yet  what  enlightened  conscience  will  deny  that  some  of  the  habits  to  which  allusion  is 
made,  militate  as  much  against  the  self-depying  spirit  of  our  religion  as  more  ostensible  faults. 
They  would  not,  however,  have  been  noticed,  had  they  been  confined  io  trifling  and  common 
characters ;  but  the  least  error  that  grows  into  a  habit,  and  that  habit  sanctioned  by  the  ooonte- 
nance  of  the  worthy  and  respectable,  becomes  more  important  than  even  the  vices  of  ordinary 
men  or  firivolous  women.  In  lamenting  the  probable  injurious  consequences  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  myriads,  who  are  still  with  unabated  eagerness,  crowding  to  a  foreign  shore,  the 
author  is  fully  persuaded  that  many  amongst  them  carry  out  principles  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be 
shaken  by  unprofitable  intercourse,  and  morals  too  correct  to  be  infected  by  the  fascinations  of 
pleasure.  But  who  will  deny  that  the  countenance  of  those  who  escape  the  injury  gives  an 
anthority  to  those  who  receive  it  ?  In  this  view,  the  wisest  and  moot  correct  of  our  emigrants, 
may,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  practice,  furnish  in  the  result,  an  apology  for  things  which 
they  themselves  disapprove,  and  thus  their  example  may  be  pleaded,  as  &vouring  what  they 
would  be  amongst  the  last  to  tolerate. 

That  long  and  frequent  absences  from  our  home,  and  especially  from  our  country,  aro  not 
favourable  to  the^mind,  is  but  toe  visible  in  that  spirit  of  restlessness  induced,  by  so  many  who 
have  repeatedlv  made  the  experiment.  For  it  is  observable  that  the  desire  once  indulged,  instead 
of  being  cooled,  is  inflamed;  inclination  becomes  voracity.  Appetite  has  grown  with  indulgence. 
And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  sober  scenes  of  domestic,  and  especially  of  rural  life,  wiU  con- 
tinue to  appear  more  and  more  insipid  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
deserted  7  Will  not  successive  and  protracted  carnivals  convert  the  quiet  scenes  of  home  enjoy- 
.  ment  into  what  the  poet  calls  **  a  lenten  entertainment  7** 

Home  ia  at  onoe  the  scene  of  repoee  and  of  activity.  A  country  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune 
is  the  sun  of  a  little  system,  the  movemei^ts  of  which  his  influence  controls.  It  is  at  home  that 
he  feels  his  real  importance,  his  usefulness  and  his  dignity.  Each  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  he  wanders  from  his  proper  orbit  The  old  English  gentry  kept  up  the  reverence 
and  secured  the  attachment  of  their  dependents  by  living  among  them.  Personal  affection  was 
maintained  by  the  presence  of  the  benefactor.  Subordination  had  a  viaible  head.  Whereas  obe- 
dience to  a  master  they  do  not  see,  savours  too  much  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  hero  who  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  his  own  province  by  once 
croasing  the  Rubicon,  changed  the  whole  condition,  circumstances,  constitution  and  character 
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of  hit  ooontrr.    May  not  the  reiterated  paaeage  of  the  Straits  of  Hover  erentnolly  prodiioe  moral 
ebangee  not  ien  important  7 

The  mischieft  effected  by  theae  incessant  mi^atione  may,  indeed,  be  slow,  bat  they  are  pro- 
gfiessive.  Principles  which  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  any  sudden  ehanj^e,  are  melted  down  by 
the  gradual  relaxation  of  dbntinued  contact  Complacency  in  the  soothing  enjoyment  creeps  on 
by  almost  imperoeptiSle  advances.  The  revolution  is  not  the  less  certain,  because  it  is  not  ac- 
knowledged. The  conscience,  too,  is  quieted  by  the  geographical  anodyne—**  I  would  not  do  in 
England  what  I  think  it  no  harm  to  do  in  Paris.** 

Might  not  a  fair  practical  appeal  be  made  to  the  different  state  of  the  feelings  of  many  of  our 
traveUers,  on  witnessing  the  open  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Jint  Sunday,  and  the  twentieth 
repetition  of  the  same  abuse  ?  Who  can  affirm,  that  familiarity  has  not  gradually  diminished  the 
alarm,  and  in  a  good  measure  suppressed  the  indignation  7  Who  will  assert,  that  this  sucoessioa 
of  desecrated  sabbaths  has  produced  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  their  feelings,  except  that  of  re- 
oonciling  them  to  the  practice.  They,  indeed,  who  had  made  such  a  proficiency  in  religion  as  to 
maintain  an  unabated  sense  of  the  evil,  would  be  the  least  likely  unnecessarily  to  expose  their 
principles  to  such  a  risk.* 

For  the  bold  remarks  on  this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject,  the  culprit  throws  herself  on  the 
mercy,  and  the  Anglicism  of  her  readers ;  on  the  courtesy  of  those,  whose  kindness  she  hopes 
will  not  be  forfeited,  by  her  having  shown  herself  too  exclusively  an  English  woman.  Anxious, 
perhus  to  a  fault,  for  the  welfare,  the  honour,  the  prosperity,  the  character  of  this  Queen  of 
Islanos,  she  yet  believes  that  there  are  to  be  found  worse  prejudices  than  those  national  attach- 
ments, which  in  her  are  irreclaimablcf 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  conceded,  that  the  term  prejudieet  so  frequently  applied  to  these  attach- 
ments, is,  by  this  application,  legiiimately  used.  If  prejudice,  in  its  true  definition,  signifies 
prepossession,  judgment  formed  beforehand,  fondness  adopted  previously  to  knowledge,  notions 
cherished  without  inquiry,  opinions  taken  up,  and  acted  upon  without  examination,*-if  these  be 
its  real  significations,  and  what  lexicographer  will  deny  that  they  are  7-  then  how  can  this  term 
be  applied  to  the  more  enlightened  Britons  7  How  can  it  be  applied  to  men  who,  independently 
of  the  natural  fondness  for  the  soil,  and  all  the  objects  which  endear  it ;  who,  in  addition  to  this 
attachment,  feel,  acknowledge,  and  enjoy,  in  their  native  country,  all  the  substantial  blessinss 
which  make  life  worth  living  for ;  a  constitution,  the  best  that  mortal  man  has  ever  yet  devised ; 
a  religion,  above  the  powers  of  man  indeed  to  conceive,  but  reformed  and  carried  to  perfbction  by 
his  agency,  taught  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  led  by  the  guidance  of  his  word,  and  the  direction  of 
his  Spirit  A  system  of  religious  liberty,  which,  while  certain  miscreants  at  home  are  labouring 
to  destroy  under  the  pretence  of  improving,  some  foreign  countries  tire  imitating,  and  all  are  en- 
rving.  Institutions,  which  promise  to  convey  the  chief  of  these  blessings  to  the  remotept  lands  ;~- 
if  all  these  assertions  are  true,  let  it  be  again  asked,  whether,  if  an  intimate  knovi^ledge,  and  a 
long  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  should  have  produced  a,  filial  fondness  for  such  a  country,  thai 
attachment  can  be  denominated  prejudice,  a  word  which,  let  it  be  repeated,  was  only  meant  to 
express  blind  zeal,  neglected  examination,  and  contented  ignorance  7 

May  not  t^is  growing  attachment  for  foreign  manners,  by  wearing  out  domestic  attaohmentSi 
create  a  powerful  preponderance  in  the  opposite  scale  7  The  English  partialities  being  cured, 
may  not  those  who  shall  have  conquered  them,  become  more  satisfied  with-  their  acquired,  than 
their  former  tastes ;  may  they  not  fancy,  that  they  are  grown  more  candid,  when  perhaps,  they 
are  only  become  leas  conscientious  7  When  the  mind  is  softened  down  by  pleasurabl^^nsations, 
pleased  with  every  thing  about  it,  it  becomes  pleased  with  itself;  begins  to  look  back  on  its  former 
scrupulous  character  with  present  triumph,  rejoices  in  its  enlargement  from  its  previous  narrow, 
ness  congratulates  itself  on  its  acquired  liberality,  calls  what  was  firmness,  bigotry ;  and  thus  to 
the  altered  character,  the  strictness  it  carried  abroad,  appears  ri^ur  on  its  return  home ! 

That  the  attraction  may  be  inviting,  and  the  temptation  considerable,  is  readily  allowed ;  but 
if  once  the  rigbtness  of  an  action  should  come  to  be  determined  by  its  pleasantness,  an  entirely 
new  system  of  morals  most  be  introduced  amongst  Christians :  the  question  then  would  be  no 
longor,  what  ought  we  to  do,  but  what  should  we  like  to  do  7  That  the  temptation  is  not  irre- 
sisiible,  appears  in  the  self.denial  of  those  who  continue  to  withstand  it:  many  who  have  felt  the 
desire  have  prudently  deferred  its  gratification  to  a  safer  season ;  while  others  cpntinue  to  doubt 
its  general  expediency. 

That  many  among  our  innumerable  travellers,  have  gone  abroad  on  the  reasonable  ground  of 
health,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  business,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  And  who  will 
deny  that  some  men  of  great  ability  and  high  principle,  have  gone  with  the  meritorious  desire, 
of  doing  moral  and  religious  good,  in  various  directions ;  and  that  they  have,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  effected  it,  or  at  least  have  opened  a  door  for  further  improvement  7  On  the  other  hand 
Uie  disgraceful  truth  must  not  be  concealed,  that  others  have  carried  out  more  evil  from  home, 
than  they  found  abroad. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  and  unchristian,  to  desire  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  hostility  between 

*  Some  fKends  of  the  writer,  men  of  the  first  respectaWity,  who  during  the  late  war  commanded  Tolonteer 
eorps,  have  scknowledned  to  her,  that  when  first  called  out  to  drill  on  ^ndays,  their  reliKiout  feetinga  were  nM»t 
painftally  wounded,  but  t^  'onx  habit,  it  gradually  became  a  matter  of  indifference  to  tliem. 

t  TJiese  prefatory  apoloxles  for  the  oflbnoee  of  a  subsequent  chapter,  tvill.  it  \»  to  be  feared,  remind  the  reader 
of  the  prudent  sinner  mentioned  by  Luther,  who  in  going  to  purchase  indulgences  for  the  faults  he  bad  eireedif 
eommitled,  ptiirJiassd  anotbar  for  a  Auilt  he  inUnded  to  ooounit. 
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Betr  nei jfhboun ;  bnt  when  neif  hbonn  have  been  lo  freqoently  on  tbe  alert  to  find  pelenoee  far 
dJM^reement,  and  national  safety  has  sometimes  been  endangered  by  the  qoarrels  of  indiridoalai 
will  not  good  neighboarbood  be  more  probably  promoted  by  friendly  dispositions  and  mutual  ffooA 
offices  on  the  respective  shores,  ihkn  by  obtmsive  visits,  which,  if  Ihey  were  thoroughly  Aed, 
would  doubtless  be  more  frequently  returned  7 

For  is  it  not  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  not  only  refuse  to  imitate  our  continental  neighbo«r% 
in  the  very  point  in  which  they  are  really  respectable  7  They  $tay  at  home.  Even  if  they  do  so 
with  the  same  proud  self-prefereoce,  which  made  ancient  Rome  osll  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  barbarians,  it  is  at  least  an  honest  and  a  patriotic  partiality.  Would  not  the  natives  of  our 
hap^^  land  who  have  less  to  gain,  and  -more  to  lose,  do  well  to  follow  their  example  in  thishonoor- 
able  mstanoe  7  They  prudently  augment  the  resources  of  their  country  in  two  ways,  by  spending 
their  own  money  in  their  own  land,  with  the  additional  profit  of  holding  ont  to  us  those  allure 
ments,  which  cause  oars  to  be  spent  there  also.' 

O  England !  model  to  thy  inward-greatness. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart ! 

What  might*st  thou  do  that  honour  bids  thee  do. 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see,  thy  fiiait  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 

Shakbfkake. 

■ 

While  tbe  pen  is  in  the  hand  of  the  writer,  fresh  intelligence  is  brought  of  conspiracies  form* 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  destruction.  Can  she,  therefore,  forbear  re'peatiag, 
that  if  her  degenerate  sons  betray  her,  and  her  honourable  sons  desert  her,  her  perils  are  indeed 
imminent  7 

At  her  advanced  age  the  writer  has  little  to  hope  from  praise,  or  little  to  fear  from  censure, 
except  as  her  views  may  have  been  in  a  right  or  wrong  direction.  She  has  felt  that  a  renewed 
attention  to  growing  errors  is  a  duty  on  those  who  have  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart  The 
more  nearly  her  time  approaches  for  her  leaving  the  world,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  she  feels 
herself  more  strongly  interested  in  it;  she  means  an  increasing. anxiety  for  its  improvement;  for 
its  advance  in  all  ^at  is  right  in  principle,  and  virtuous  in  action.  And  as  the  events  and  expe- 
rience of  every  day  convince  her,  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  that  is  not  founded  in  religion,  and 
no  true  religion  which  is  not  maintained  by.ntAVXR,  she  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  if  with  declining 
years  and  faculties,  yet  with  increasing  earnestnesB,  from  increasing  conviction  of  its  value,  she 
cmoe  more  ventures  to  impress  this  last,  important  topic,  on  their  attention. 

If  then  she  has  enlarged  even  to  diffuseness  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  it  is  because  she  is  fer- 
vently desirous  to  suggest  it,  as  the  surest  counteractive  of  those  many  abberrations  of  heart  and 
fvactioe  but  too  visible  amongst  ns.  In  some  former  publications,  however,  she  had  expatiated  so 
argely  on  this  inexhaustible  topic,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  she  has  chiefly  limited  her 
present  observations  on  prayer  to  the  errors  which  may  prevent  its  efficacy,  together  with  the 
allusions  to  certain  classen  of  character  in  whom  these  errors  most  abound. 

In  taking  her  final  leave  of  her  readers,  may  she  be  allowed  io  express  her  gratitude  for  their 
long  unwearied  indulgence ;  for  a  patience  which  the  too  frequent  demands  on  it  could  not  ex- 
haust ;  for  their  candour  in  forgiving  her  bold  remonstrances ;  for  their  kindness  in  bearing  with 
her  faults  in  consideration  of  her  desire  to  be  useful ;  and  for  extending  to  one  who  had  nothing 
to  offer  but  right  intentions,  that  favour  to  which  merit  might  have  put  m  a  fairer  claim. 

Barley-Wood,  July  24th,  1819. 


SKETCHES  OF  FOREIGN  MANNERS. 


Foreign  Aseoeiations. 

Wk  bad  fervently  hoped,  during  a  war  unpa- 
ralleled'in  duration  and  severity,  Uiat  if  ever  the 
blessing  of  peace  'should  be  restored,  all  would 
be  well  again :  we  had  hoped,  that  at  least  we 
should  be  brought  back  to  our  previous  situation 
with  that  improvement  in  humility  and  grati- 
tude, which  the  remembrance  of  past  sufferings, 
and  recent  deliverance  from  thdie  sufferings, 
would  seem  naturally  to  produce.  If  our  plea- 
sant feelings  in  such  a  prospective  event  were 
shaded  at  ul,  it  was  simply  by  the  irrepairable 
and  individual  loss  of  a  father,  son,  or  brother, 
which  almost  every  family,  of  every  rank,  had 
sustained.  Peace  was  at  length  providentially 
granted  to  our  arms  and  to  our  prayers ;  but  all 
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the  blessings  we  had  anticipated  did  not  return 
in  her  train : 

Ease  itill  recants ' 
Vows  made  in  pain,  a«  violent  and  void. 

Were  it  not  almost  doubtful  whether  in  some 
respects  the  change  may  have  proved  a  benefit, 
if  it  should  bo  found  to  be  tbe  choice  between 
the  two  evils,  the' waste  of  human  lives,  or  the 
decay  of  moral  principles?  Some  scrupulous 
persons  may  even  think  it  requires  no  very  cor- 
rect arithmetic  to  determine  on  the  comparative 
value  of  periihable  lives  and  immortal  souls. 

What  then  was  the  first  use  we  made  of  a 
benefit  so  earnestly  implored, — a  blessing  which 
we  fondly  flattered  ourselves  would  be  converted 
to  so  many  salutary  purposes  7   This  peace,  for 
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which  §o  many  prayers  were  ofiered,  lo  many 
&MtM  appointed ;  this  peace,  whose  return  was 
celebrated  by  thanksgivinffs  in  every  charch, 
and,  as  we  hope,  in  every  house,  and  in  every 
heart,  to  what  purpose  was  its  restoration  de> 
Toted  ? 

This  peace  was  seized  on,  not  as  a  means  to 
fepair  in  some  measure  the  ravages  which  were 
made  on  the  commerce,  the  property,  the  com- 
forts, as  well  as  the  population  of  our  country  i 
but  must  it  not,  in  many  instances,  be  said  tru- 
ly, thouffh  most  painfully  said,  to  vary  their  na- 
ture,  and  enhance  their  malig^nity  7  Instead  of 
sedulously  employing  it  to  raise  us  to  our  for- 
mer  situation,  b^  a  prudent  restriction  in  our 
indttlpfcnces,  an  mcreased  residence  in  our  re- 
spective districts,  and  an  endeavour  to  lighten 
the  difficulties  of  government,  by  the  continued 
contribution  of  its  rightful  suppues ;  instead  of 
using  it  to  mitigate  the  distresses,  and  to  re- 
strain the  crimes  of  the  lower  orders,  by  living 
in  the  midst  of  them,  each  at  its  natural  and 
appropriate  station,  and  thus  neutralising  the 
spirit  of  disaffection,  which  took  advantage  only 
of  their  absence  to  break  out ;  instead  of  im- 
proving its  opportunities,  or  providing  against 
the  impending  scarcity,  which  the  desertion  of 
the  rich  increased  almost  to  famine,  in  giving 
employment  to  the  industrious,  relief  to  the 
sick,  and  bread  to  the  famished;  instead  of 
each  centinel  remaining  at  his  providentially 
appointed  watch, — at  this  critical  moment,  a 
very  li^rge  proportion  of  our  nobles  and  gentry, 
an  mdennite  number  of  our  laity,  and  not  a  few, 
of  ouf  clergy,  that  important  part  of  the  com- 
munity, of  which  the  situation  is  peculiarly  lo- 
cal,— all  these,  as  if  simultaneously  seized  by 
that  mania  which,  in  fabulous  history,  is  said  to 
have  sent  ene  unfortunate  object  of  divine  per- 
secution wandering  through  the  world, — all 
these  important  portions  uf  our  country  at  once 
abandoned  it  The  only  use  they  made  of  peace 
was  to  fly,  with  most  unrighteous  speed,  to  the 
authors  of  our  calamities,  and  of  such  calami- 
ties as  it  might  be  thought  could  not  at  once 
have  been  forgotten,  to  visit  a  country  which 
had  filled  our  own  with  widows  and  orphans, 
which  had  made  the  rest  of  Europe  a  scene  of 
desolation. 

Not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  coun- 
try, men,  and  women,  and  children,  but  millions 
of  OUT  money,  so  severely  Wanted  at  home,  were 
transported  from  overy  port  to  visit  this  lately 
execrated  country.  To  vint,  did  I  say  ?  that 
had  been  little ;  a  short  excursion  tp  roed  the 
eye,  and  gratify  the  taste  with  pictures  and  sta- 
tues, might  have  been  pleaded  as  a  natural 
temptation. 

Here  we  conceive  the  grave  Christian  moralist 
will  censure  the  writer  as  much  as  she  censures 
the  emigrants.  He  will  say,  *  the  desire  is  too 
natural  to  be  right'  If  we  plead  in  mitigation 
of  damages,  that  it  was  innocent  curiosity,  we 
shall  be  told,  that  it  was  a  curiosity,  which  one 
of  our  first  parents  believed  innocent,  but  which 
lost  them  both  Paradise.  If  it  was  a  desire  of 
knowledge,  it  might  be  a  knowledge  better  un- 
known ;  if  to  cure  those  prejudices,  *  for  which 
our  country  is  a  name  so  dear,*  such  prejudices 
may  better  be  retained  than  cured. 


But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  troth  is,  that  to 
multiUides,  France  was  not  made  a  place  of  vi- 
sit but  a  home.  For  when  these  wonderfiil  pro- 
ductions of  art  were  restored  to  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  been  feloniously  taken,  did  that 
allay  the  hunger  of  emigration  7  France  be- 
came the  settled  residence  of  multitudes.  France 
was  made  a  scene  for  the  education  of  English, 
of  Christian,  of  Protestant  children !  Sons  and 
daughters,  even  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  were 
transported  thither  with  an  eagerness,  as  if  the 
land  of  blood  had  been  a  land  of  promise.  And 
as  all  fashions  descend,  not  a  few  of  our  once 
simple,  plain-hearted  English  yeomen  were 
drawn  in  to  follow  the  example  of  their  beUen^ 
as  they  are  not  very  correctly  called.  The  in- 
fection  became  general,  nor  has  time  as  yet 
stayed  the  plague. 

A  late  French  wit,*  who  always  prefbrred  a 
calumny  to  a  fact,  and  was  more  fond  of  giving 
a  neat  turn  to  a  sentence,  than  of  speaking  truth, 
afler  visiting  this  country  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  characterised  its  natives  by 
saying,  the  English  people  resembled  their  own 
beer,  the  top  was  all  froth,  the  bottom  all  dregs, 
but  the  middle  was  excellent  €f  this  were  at 
that  time  true,  the  middle  class  has  now  merged 
its  distinctive  character  in  the  other  two ;  it  is 
abandoning  the  honourable  station  in  the  cup 
which  it  then  held,  is  adopting  its  worst  ingre- 
dients from  above  and  below,  and  by  its  mix- 
ture with  the  froth  and  the  feculence,  has  con- 
siderably lessened  its  claim  to  its  once  distinct 
commendation.f 

But  the  evil,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  end  h*ere ; 
numbers  of  a  higher  strain  remain  domiciliated 
in  France,  and  too  many  who  are  returned,  are 
more  than  ever  assimilated  with  French  man- 
ners. It  is  to  be  feared,  that  with  French  habits, 
French  principles  may  be  imported.  French 
alliancee  are  contracted,  as  almost  every  news- 
paper records.  We  are  losing  our  national  cha- 
racter. The  deteriordtion  is  by  many  thought 
already  visible.  In  a  few  years,  if  things  pro- 
ceed, in  their  present  course,  or  rather  with  in- 
creasing veloci^,  which  is  always  the  ease  with 
downward  tendencies,  the  strong  and  discrimi- 
nating features  of  the  English  heart  and  mind 
win  be  obliterated,  and  we  shall  be  lost  in  the 
undistinguished  mass. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  take  warning  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  first  stafc  of  decline 
is  the  beginning  of  dissolution.  Whatever  has 
begun  already  to  decay,  is  not  far  fl-om  perish- 
ing. This  contagious  intercourse  has  been  too 
probably  the  cause  of  the  recent  multiplication 
of  those  great  Sunday  entertainments,  in  the  di- 
minution of  which  we  had  begun  to  rejoice;  a 
multiplication  which  is  as  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  decline  of  religion  in  the  domestic  arrange, 
ments  of  the  great,  as  in  any  more  obvious  and 
ostensible  evil. 

What  would  the  veteran  moralist,  who*  in 
his  beautiful  and  vigorous  satire,  indignantly 
exclaimed, 

♦  Voltaire. 

t  It  is  almost  too  Indicrous  to  assert  that  the  wift  of  a 
raputable  ftirmer,  betof  asked  lately  what  she  bad  done 
with  her  daughter,  replied, '  I  have  Frenekei  her  and 
mutiekei  her,  and  shall  now  cairy  her  to  Franoe. 
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I  cttBot  bear  a  VnnA  motnpoUs; 

Whmtwoald  Johmon  bave  aaid  bad  be  been 
•l^red  till  now  7 

How  wooM  he  lauf  h  at  Britain*!  modern  tribe. 
Dart  tlM  keen  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe  I 

How  would  be  have  ponred  oat  hii  ready  wrath, 
bis  catting  ftarcaam,  his  powerful  reasoning,  his 
robust  morality,  on  a  country  wbich  is  in  dan- 
ger of  deserting  its  own  charactef,  impairing  its 
own  virtue,  and  discreditins  its  own  religion  7 

We  set  a  just  value  on  the  French  language 
as  the  introduction  to  much  elegant  literature ; 
to  much  indeed  that  is  valuable,  but  to  more  that 
is  pernicious.  But  even  this  agreeable  language, 
for  the  higher  acquisition  of  which  so. many  im. 
portant  sacrifices  are  made,  so  much  domestic 
duty  is  relinquished,  so  much  relisious  principle 
is  hazarded,  may  be  bought  too  dear.  Even  if 
this  supreme  ezoellence,  the  perfection  of  the 
Parisian  accent,  »hould  obtain  for  an  English 
lady  the  coveted  distinction  of  being  taken  for  a 
French  woman ;  does  she  not  run  some  risk, 
even  in  b«r  own  country  and  her  own  home, 
from  the  habit  of  domesticating  in  our  families 
persons  of  whom  all  she  may  know  is,  that  their 
accent  is  good ;  of  whose  morals  she  knows  lit- 
tle ;  and  of  whose  Religion  she  knows  nothing, 
except  that,  if  they  happen  by  great  chance  to 
have  any,  it  is  of  a  character  hostile  to  her  own. 
The  only  hope  is,  that  the  foreign  teacher  n\ay 
care  so  little  about  the  matter,  as  never  to  intro- 
duce religion  at  all ;  but  this  is  not  a  very  con- 
soling consideration  in  the  instructors  of  our 
children. 

There  is  another  grievance  connected  with 
this  mania  for  whatever  is  foreign, — a  grievance 
not  the  less  serious  because  it  is  overlooked,  and 
because  it  affects  only  a  subordinate  class  in  so- 
ciety ;  we  allude  to  the  injury  sustained  by  ova 
domestic  manufactures  from  the  abundant  im- 
portation of  French  articles  of  dress  and  deco- 
ration.  We  forbear  to  enter  on  the  subject  in 
all  its  painful  extent ;  we  forbear  to  advert  to 
the  looms  that  are  standing  still,  to  the  gkwmi- 
ness  of  our  trading  streets,  to  the  warehouses 
that  ^e  lefl  solitary,  to  the  shops  which  are 
nearly  deserted ;  and  shall  confine  our  humble 
remonstrance  to  pleading  more  particularly  the 
distress  of  those  unfortunate  females  who  used 
to  procure  a  decent  support  by  their  own  indus- 
try, and  of  wh6m  thousands  are  now  plunging 
into  misery.  We  would  fervently  but  respect- 
fhlly  advocate  the  cause  of  this  meritorious  and 
most  pitiable  class. 

If  British  patriotism  be  not  a  plea  sufEeiently 
powerful  to  restrain  a  temptation,  which  can 
only  be  indulged  by  the  violation  of  laws,  which 
perhaps  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  the  fair 
ofSbnders  have  estaUished,  we  would  appeal  to 
the  sensibilities  of  a  well-regulated  heart,  to  the 
tenderness  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  to 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  charity,  whether  it  be 
pardonable  to  yield  to  every  slight  temptation 
merely  to  gratify  vanity,  or,  to  speak  more  ten- 
derly, to  indulge  a  capricious  taste. 

When  tempted  to  make  the  alluring  purchase 
by  the  superior  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
the  article,  might  we  not  presume  to  recommend 


to  every  lady  to  put  some  mioh  ^oeetiooa  «e 
the  following  to  herself: — ^^Bv  this  ffratifioa. 
tion,  illicitly  obtained,  I  not  only  offend  against 
human  laws,  but  against  humanity  itself;  by 
this  purchase  I  am  perhaps  starving  some 
unfortunate  young  creature  .of  my  own  sez» 
who  gained  her  daily  bread  by  weaving  her 
lace  or  braiding  her  straw.  I  am  driving  her 
to  that  extremity  of  want,  wbich  may  make  her 
yield  to  the  next  temptation  to  vice,  which  may 
drive  her  to  the  first  sinful  means  that  may  offer 
of  procuring  a  scanty,  precarious,  and  miserable 
support  It  is  in  vain  that  I  may  have  perhaps 
subscribed  for  her  being  taught  better  principles 
at  school,  that  I  have  perhaps  assisted  in  paying 
for  her  acquisition  of  her  little  trade,  if  by  crush- 
ing that  trade  I  now  drive  her  to  despair,  if  I 
throw  her  on  a  temptation  which  mav  overcome 
those  better  principles  she  acquired  through  my 
means.  Shall  I  not  then  make  this  paltry — this 
no  sacrifice  7  Shall  I  not  obtain  a  victory  over 
this  petty  allurement,  whose  consequenoes  when 
I  first  gave  way  to  it  I  did  not  perceive  ?** 

The  distress  here  described  is  not  a  picture 
drawn  by  the  imagination,  a  touch  of  sentiment- 
alism,  to  exhibit  foeUng  and  to  excite  it  It  is 
a  plain  and  simple  representation  of  the  state  of 
multitudes  of  young  women,  who  having  been 
bred  to  no  other  means  of  gaining  their  support, 
will  probably,  if  these  fail  throw  themselves  into 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  Think,  then,-  with 
tenderness,  on  these  thousands  of  young  persons 
of  your  own  sex,  whom  a  little  self-denial  on 
your  part  miffht  restore  to  comfort — might 
snatch  from  ruin.  Many  ladies,  who  qiake  these 
unlawful  purchases,  do  not  want  feeling,  they 
only  want  consideration.  Consider,-  then,  we 
once  more  beseech  you,  consider^  thai  it  is  not 
merely  their  bread,  but^  their  virtue,  of  which 
you  may  be  unintentionally  depriving  them; 
and  you  will  find,  that  your  error  is  by  ao  means 
so  inconsiderable  as  it  may  hitherto  have  appear- 
ed to  you. 

If  the  superiorly  of  the  foreign  purchase  yoa 
are  about  to  make  be  not  great,  you  have  gained 
little  or  nothing  by  your  fault ;  if  it  is,  and  yoa 
forego  it,  you  have  gained  a  victory  over  your 
own  inclination, — the  victory  of  an  honest  prin- 
ciple over  a  misleading  fancy. 

Spare  yourself,  then,  the  pain  of  fbeling  that, 
if  you  hear  of  any  of  these  unfortanate  beings 
having  previously  to  their  entering  on  other  sin- 
ful  courses,  been  tempted  by  famine  to  commit 
a  robbery— snare  yourself  the  pain  of  reflecting, 
that  you,  pernaps  by  a  thoughtless  gratification 
of  your  taste,  first  robbed  her  of  that  subsistence, 
the  failure  of  which  has  driven  her  to  a  crime 
she  abhorred.  The  evil  which  appeared  little, 
considered  by  itself,  considered  in  its  possible 
consequences  is  of  no  small  magnitude. 

But  to  return^ — It  was  from  the  land  of  po- 
lished arts  that  ancient  Rome  imported  the  poi- 
son of  her  sturdy  morals,  the  annihilation  of 
her  masculine  character.  England  has  a  palla^ 
dium  for  her  paotection,  which  Ilium,  which 
Rome  never  possessed.  Yet  on  that  guardian 
genius  depended,  as  the  people  thought,  the 
safety  of  the  former ;  of  the  latter  it  was  consi- 
dered as  the  destiny.  Our  palladium  is  the 
CHaiSTLuc,  the  PaorxsTAMT  Rkugion.  It  cannot 
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be  tolcen  by  glorm ;  bat  like  that  of  Diam,  it 
may  be  taken  by  stratai^em.  The  French  are 
to  as  aa  mach  more  formidable  than  the  Greeks 
were  to  Rome,  as  we  have  much  more  to  lose. 
While  oar  guardian  genius  remains  inclosed 
within  our*  wall^  we  shall  be  safe,  in  spite  of 
wars  and  revolutions ;  if  we  neglect  it,  like  the 
besieged  city  of  antiquity,  we  fall :  losing  oar 
religion,  we  lose  all  with  it  Religion  is  our 
compass,  the  only  instrument  for  directing  and 
determining  our  course ;  and  though  it  will  not 
save  the  trouble  of  working  the  vessel,  nor  di- 
minish the  vigilance  of  guarding  against  rocks 
and  shoals ;  yet  it  constantly  points  to  that  star 
which,  by  ascertaining  our  course,  insures  our 
safety. 

In  making  our  country  an  island.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  have  made  a  provision  for  our 
happiness  as  well  as  for  our  security.  As  that 
circumstance  has  protected  us  from  the  sword, 
it  should  also  prote'ct  us  from  the  manners  of 
oar  continental  neighbours.  The  more  she 
labours  to  resume  them,  the  more  she  will  lose 
of  her  independent  character.  Le  gout  du  ter- 
voir  is  of\en  mentioned  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  country  which  produces  certain  wines. 
The  British  character,  we  hope,  will  always  re- 
tain its  indigenous  flavour. 

But  if  Britain,  blest  by  Heaven  above  all  the 
nations,  ancient  or  modern,  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history,  sacred  or  profane,  has  not  made 
the  most  of  all  the  advantages  bestowed  on  her ; 
if  she  has  not  yet  made  the  best  use  of  that  ele- 
vation, on  which  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
her ;  if  she  has  not  yet  applied  to  the  best  pos- 
sible ends,  the  rich  gifls  with  which  he  has  en- 
dowed her ;  nor  turned  the  provision  made  for 
her  happiness  to  the  best  account :  if,  standing 
on  tlie  lofliest  summit  of  naval,  military,  and 
literary  glory ;  if  favoured  with  the  best  civil 
and  religiouB  constitution  the  wit  of  man  has 
yet  devised ; — if,  with  all  these  advantages,  she 
has  yet  some  steps  to  ascend  before  she  reach  to 
the  height  to  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have 
destined  her,  let  her  remember,  she  has  resources 
within  himself,  by  which,  with  the  blessing  of 
Him  who  conferred  them,  she  may  still  set  an 
example  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  We 
will  not  say  she  may  acquire  a  superiority  over 
other  nations— of  that  she  has  long  been  in  pos. 
session — ^No ;  we  must  not  try  her  by  her  com- 
parative, but  her  positive  merit :  not  by  placing 
her  in  juxta-position  with  other  countries,  but 
with  the  possibilities  of  her  own  excellence. 

Britain,  we  repeat,  has  abundant  resources. 
If  it  be  trae  that  she  has  lately,  in  any  respect, 
gone  back,  rather  than  advanced ;  ifi  when  her 
public  character  has  reached  its  zenith,  her  pri- 
vate character  is  in  any  thing  deteriorated,  she 
has  still  within  herself  all  the  materials  of  moral 
renovation ;  ample  means,  not  only  of  recover- 
ing what  has  been  lost,  but  of  rising  to  heights 
yet  anattained.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  she 
may  use  these  resources,  and  consider  them  as 
raw  materials,  that  will  not  produce  their  effect 
without  being  industriously  worked  up. 

If  the  familiar  and  protracted  intercourse  vrith 
a  neighbouring  nation  |  if^  daring  this  inter- 
eourse,  the  lon^  witnepaed  contempt  of  religion, 
morbid  insonaibility  to  moral*,  desecrated  Sab- 


baths, an  abaodanmeni  to  amosemente  the  most 
frivolous,  to  pleasures,  knit  in  one  eternal  dance  ; 
if  all  this  should  happily  have  iefl  unimpaired, 
or  have  only  tinctured,  too  slightlj  to  make  a 
lasting  impressicm,  the  noble  aimphcity,  the  an- 
cient rectitude,  the  soand  sense,  and  the  nativte 
modesty  which  have  long  been  the  character- 
istics of  the  British  people ;  if  the  growth  ai 
home,  and  within  our  own  doors,  of  an  into- 
lerant and  superstitious  church,  be  not  too  fondlj 
fostered — be  not  promoted  instead  of  tolerated ; 
if  the  paramount  fondness,  in  the  more  delicate 
sex,  fpr  unbonnded  dissipation,  for  profkne  and 
immoral  writers,  should  decline ;  if  the  middle 
classes  among  us  should  return  to  their  ancient 
sobriety  and  domestic  habits,  should  cease  to  vie 
with  the  great  in  expensive  dress,  and  the  deco- 
rations of  high  life,  and  to  give  their  danghtsra 
the  same  'nseless  accomplishments,  whidi  are 
carried  too  far  even  in  the  highest  station,  and 
in  theirs  are  preposterous;  if  the  instrnction  we 
are  at  length  giving  to  the  poor  be  as  conscien- 
tiously conducted  as  it  is  generally  adopted,  and 
the  art  of  reading  be  made  the  vehiele  of  tme 
religion ;  if  a  judicious  correction  ofov  criminal 
code,  and  a  prudent  rectification  of  the  demand 
of  pauperism,  be  successfully  followed  np ;  if 
the  African  slave-trade  should  be  efiectaally 
abolished — ^not  in  promise,  and  on  paper,  but  ia 
very  deed  and  act ;  if  oar  prisons  be  made  places 
of  reform,  instead  of  increased  corruption ;  if  the 
yoqng  offenders  be  so  instructed,  that  they  eome 
not  out  as  bad  as  the  old,-  and  the  old  come  not 
out  worse  than  they  went  in ;  if  our  venerable 
universities  should  fulfil  the  promise  they  give 
of  becoming  as  distinguished  for  moral  disci- 
pline and  strict  religion,  as  they  have  over  been, 
and  still  are,  unrivslled  for  learning  and  abili^ 
of  every  kind ;  if  churches  be  as  readily  attend- 
ed, as  they  will  bo  cheerfully  provided ;  if  there 
be  the  same  honourable  attention  paid  to  filling 
the  pulpits,  as  to  raising  the  buildings ;  if  the 
Bible  be  as  generally  read  by  the  giver,  as  it  is 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  receiver ;  if  the  ^ood 
old  practice  of  family  prayer  should  be  revived, 
and  public  worship  more  carefully  attended  by 
those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion ;  if  thoee  who 
are  *  the  makers  of  manners*  will  adop^  none 
but  such  as  deserve  to  be  imitated : — if  all  these 
improvements  should  take  place,  and  which  of 
them,  let  me  ask,  is  impossible-— then,  tboogh 
we  laugh  to  scorn  the  preposterous  notion  of  hu- 
man perfectibility,  we  shall  yet  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  England,  so  far  from  being  satisfied 
to  excel  other  nations,  will  not  only  excel  her 
present  self,  but  be  continually  advancing  in  the 
scale  of  Christian  perfection. 


French  Opinitm  of  Engluh  Society, 

The  French  nation  have  lately  had  many  cfh- 
portunities  for  forming  their  opinion  of  the  En- 
glish. It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  consider 
what  opinion  they  have  formed :  sinoe  by  ascer- 
taining their  present  judgment  of  the  English 
character,  we  may  form  some  instroetive  ooo- 
dosions  as  to  the  change  their  tuition  is  likely 
to  effeot  in  it 
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ForeignerB  tre  of  opinion  that  we  want  polish. 
If  this  were  all,  we  shoald  rather  blame  their 
discernment,  or  their  deficiency  in  fair  dedac- 
tion.  For  grant  us  that  we  are  solid,  and  we 
have  high  authority  for  saying  that  solid  bodies 
take  the  brightest  polish. — And  if  in  point  of  fact 
the  English  character,  like  the  English  oak,  be 
susceptible  of  no  inconsiderable  polish,  it  is 
owing  in  both  to  the  inherent  soundness  and 
firmness  of  its  substance.  Soft  bodies  admit  of 
little  polish :  in  them,  therefore,  recourse  is  had 
to  varnish,  which  hides  all  flaws ;  and  the  thicker 
it  is  applied,  the  more  surely  it  conceals  the 
meanness  of  the  materials  beneath  its  surface. 

A  late  brilliant  fenjale  writer,*  whose  genius 
it  Would  be  a  reflection  on  our  own  taste  not  to 
admire,  and  on  our  own  candour  not  to  extol ; 
has,  towards  the  end  of  her  admirable  posthu- 
moas  work,  done^  in  general,  noble  justice  to 
tbe  English  character.  She  had  talents  to  ap- 
preciate, and  opportunities  to  examine  it,  in  its 
highest  condition  and  most  advantageous  forms. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  we  here  presume 
to  touch  on  no  part  of  her  able  delineation  of 
English  habits  and  manners,  but  only  so  far  as 
private  society  and  conversation  are  concerned. 
—On  these  points  we  are  to  look  for  her  excep- 
tions :  though  on  the  society  of  the  gentlemen 
she  animadverts  with  the  most  flattering  consi- 
deration;  and  even  to  that  of  the  ladies  she 
makes  a  frequent  and  generous,  but  not  very 
successful,  effort  to  be  civil. 

However,  with  all  the  politeness  and  good  na- 
ture of  this  fine  writer,  two  qualities  which  she 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
it  frequently  escapes  her,  that  she  found  the 
English  ladies  deplorably  deficient  in  those 
shining  talents  and  airy  graces  which  embellish 
society.  Had  her  visit  to  London  been  tliree  or 
four  years  later,  she  might  possibly  have  found, 
in  some  quarters,  stronger  marks  of  improve- 
ment in  this  talent  so  near  her  heart;  at  least 
if  any  expectation  might  be  formed  from  their 
subsequent  intercourse  with  the  society  of  Paris, 
the  charms  of  which  she  never  fails  to  exhibit 
in  those  glowing  colours  which  she  so  well 
knows  how  to  lay  on,  even  on  the  worst  ground. 

But  this  eloquent  panegyrist  of  animated  con- 
versation  seems  to  be  a  little  mistaken  in  some 
of  the  causes  to  which  she  ascribes  the  heavi- 
ness  of  London  parties.  She  laments  with 
deeper  concern  than  the  occasion,  even  had  it 
been  real,  seems  to  require,  that  the  great  En- 
glish gentlemen  regularly  retire,  and  spend 
nine  months  in  the  year  on  their  estates  in  the 
country.  We  wish  she  had  happened  to  men* 
tion  in  what  quarter  of  the  kingdom  this  annual 
retreat  is  made,  where  this  voluntary  exile  to 
the  native  home  is  to  be  found. 

We  say  voluntary,  for  Bristish  gentlemen  are 
not  reUgue$  from  our  capital,  as  ex-ministers 
and  discarded  favourites  used  to  be  from  Paris. 
Neither  the  fate,  nor  the  credit,  nor  the  liberty, 
nor  the  choice  of  habitation  of  a  man  of  rank  m 
this  country,  depends  on  the  favour  of  an  arbi- 
trary  king ;  nor  does  his  happiness,  his  general 
acceptance,  nor  his  respectability,  bang  on  the 
smiles  of  a  despotic  and  capricious  master.    And 
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if  her  concern  be  excessive  for  the  annual  volon-' 
tary  banishment  of  our  men  of  taste  from  the 
centre  of  social  delights,  which  she  would  wish 
to  see  converted  into  a  circle  *  never  ending,  still 
beginning ;'  had  this  lady  never  further  heard  of 
such  places  as  Bath,  or  Tunbridge,  or  BrightoOf 
or  any  other  of  those  numberless  felicitous  re- 
sources, those  supplemental  relaxations,  those 
by-reliefs  of  the  ennui  of  retreat,  which  always 
stand  ready  to  intercept  the  speed  of  the  fashion* 
able  exile,  and  to  break  the  fall  between  the 
London  aqd  the  country  home  7 

But  if  even  the  fact  were  as  desperate  as  she 
intimates,  the  sfslf-im posed  regulation  would  not 
be  likely  to  produce  the  effect  she  deprecates. 
This  lady,  burn  herself  to  excel  in  polished 
society,  regrets  this  injurious  retreat,  chiefly 
because  it  interrupts  the  brilliant  intercourse  of 
the  metropolis,  and  causes  conversation  to  suffer 
so  tedious  and  melancholy  a  suspension.  Now 
we  should  almost  as  soon  have  expected  that  a 
philosopher  would  have  imagined  a  supernume- 
rary eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  same  period,  and 
then  have  brought  it  to  account  for  the  late 
drc)arines8  of  the  natural- woHd  and  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons. 

She  laments  that  the  manner  in  which  theee 
absentees  from  the  source  and  centre  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  spend  their  time  in  the  coun- 
try, not  a  little  disqualifies  them  for  the  charms 
of  society.  With  ail  due  deference  to  this  able 
reasoner,  from  whom  it  is  hazardous  to  differ, 
we  should  have  really  thought,  that  the  long 
leisure  for  reading,  to  which  this  supposed  soli- 
tude must  be  at  least  as  favourable  to  some,  as 
that  indolence,  sleeping,  and  drinking  which 
she  too  indiscriminately  ascribes  to  most,  would 
have  been  generally  seized  on  for  the '  former 
purpose  by  men,  who  are  all  scholars  by  educa- 
tion, and  frequently  studious  from  taste« — Thus, 
instead  of  starving  the  intellect,  would  not  this 
leisure  rather  serve  to  nourish  it ;  and,  instead  of 
lowering  the  mind,  furnish  it  with  fresh  images, 
enrich  it  with  new  ideas,  and  aided  hv  the 
'short  retirement  urging  sweet  return,*  dispose 
it  to  repair  with  a  full  mind,  additional  spirit, 
replenished  resources,  and  increased  energy,  to 
that  more  splendid  society  which  she  deems  the 
life  of  life ;  that  feast  of  intellect,  of  which  the 
writer  of  these  pages  is  fully  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pleasure  and  the  profit  7 — ^Those 
to  whom  she  alludes,  who  only  hunt,  and  loU, 
and  drink,  and  sleep  at  their  country  seats,  are 
not,  we  presume,  of  that  race  of  active  intelleet 
who  would  swell  the  flow  of  soul  by  their  con- 
tributions, were  they  even  tied  as  cbsely  and 
constantly  to  the  metropolis  as  the  tavern  waiter 
who  draws  their  corks,  or  the  more  respectable 

fmrve^oT  who  supplies  the  market  with  their 
uxunes. 

As  we  presume  that  there  is  at  this  time  at 
least  as  much  genius,  and  taste,  and  literature, 
at  home,  as  in  any  capital  abroad,  consequenthr 
there  can  be  no  deficiency  of  the  finest  materiais 
for  enriching  and  embellishing  society,  were 
their  possessors  a  little  more  disposed  to  imitate 
a  neighbouring  nation  in  one  talent,  in  which 
they  must  be  allowed  to  excel  all  others-— the 
talent  sefaire  valoir. 
There  is  more  sterlhig  weight  than  show  in 
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the  fenaine  £n|;li0h  ohanotar ;  and  Mr.  Addi- 
son was  not  the  only  one  of  bis  coantrymen 
who^  with  respect  to  intellectual  wealth,  could 
draw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  be  may  not 
always  have  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  Bat  if  they 
are  incessantly  producing  all  they  are  worth  to 
every  corner ;  when  called  out  in  public  situa* 
tions,  ib  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  we 
see  aH  the  energies  of  genius  in  all  its  opulence 
and  variety.  We  see  the  most  powerful  reason- 
ing, adorned  by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence, 
with  these  ample  materials  for  conversation, 
they  are  not  perhaps  driven,  like  some  of  their 
more  volatile  neighbours,  to  talk  for  the  sake  of 
talking.  Talking  is  not  with  Englishmen  so 
eompleldy  a  6«sotfi,  so  entirely  a  natural  neces- 
sity.  They  are  more  disposed  to  consider  con- 
Tersation  as  the  refreshment  than  the  pabulum 
of  life.  Added  to  this,  their  profossional  and 
laborious  duties  abroad,  may  make  some  of  them 
frequently  consider  society  as  a  scene  in  which 
rather  to  repoee  their  minds,  than  to  keep  them 
in  ftill  exercise. 

Learning  in  this  country,  is  not  confined  to 
academicians,  authors,  and  professional  men. 
"niere  is  scarcely  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  king- 
dom who,  if  he  be  not  actually  learned*  has  not, 
however,  been  bred  to  learning.  The  effect  of 
that  high  institution,  brought  from  the  halls  and 
bowers  of  our  distinguiahed  seats  of  learning,  is 

S^nerally  diffused ;  it  serves  to  fill  and  adorn 
a  stations  of  dignity,  honour,  and  utility  of 
jrablic,  as  welt  as  to  grace  the  shade  and  raise 
the  tone  of  private  life.  So  that  an  illiterate 
gentlemen  is  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this 
country,  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  When 
a  learned  dignitary  of  our  church  enquired  of 
one  of  the  French  emigrant  clergy,  who  took 
refute  in  England,  if  he  understcwd  Oreek,  he 
coolly  replied, '  Montieur,  nous  awnu  un  pro- 
fe$$eurr 

But  to  return  U>  the  other  sex. — Our  only  foar 
on  this  subject  is,  lest  they  should  not  always 
remain  what  the  writer  in  question  represents 
them  as  being  at  present  If,  indeed,  we  were 
only  sent  into  this  world  to  be  entertaining ;  if 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk,  nothin|^  to  aim 
at' but  to  shine,  nothing  to  covet  but  admiration ; 
we  shoald  more  readily  coincide  in  opinion  with 
this  sprightly  lady. 

A  great  ancient  has  pronounced  silence  to  be 
no  unimportant  art  in  society,  and  points,  in  a 
particular  instance,  at  one  man,  as  the  wisest 
m  an  tnliffhtened  assembly,  because  he  knew 
how  to  hold  his  tongue.  If  there  had  not  been 
many  discreet  imitators  of  this  taciturn  orator 
in  tiw  London  parties,  what  a  diminution  would 
it  have  been  in  the  number  of  this  lady*s  de- 
lighted  auditors,  and  what  a  lossenin|[  of  their 
own  gratification  in  enjoying  the  exhibition  of 
her  superlative  talents ! 

There  are,  indeed,  very  firequently  sounder 
OMsee  for  being  silent  than  deficiency  of  talent, 
or  lack  of  information ;  and  how  happily  would 
the  multitode  of  idle  talkers  be  diminished,  if 
they  never  opened  their  mouths,  but  when  they 
had  something  to  say.  The  writer  in  question 
ascribes  to  causes  which  appear  quite  new,  the 
reserrs  and  insipidity  of  the  English  ladies, 
when  she  says,  that  the  tme  motive  is  the  fear  of 


ridicule ;  and  that  as  they  are  not  called  upon  Co 
enliven  conversation,  they  are  more  struck  with 
the  danger  of  talking,  than  with  the  inconve- 
nience of  silence.  &e  then  somewhat  nnae- 
countably,  goes  on  to  attribute  the  frigidity  of 
their  society  to  the  dread  of  newspapers ;  and 
conjectures,  that  becaose  they  do  not  delight  in 
political  warfare,  they  keep  themselves  back  as 
much  ss  possible  in  the  presence  of  others.  We 
did  not  know  that  English  ladies  were  either  so 
political  or  so  discreet,  or  that  vivacity  and  the 
graces  were  such  heavy  losers  from  these  un- 
suspected causes.  Perhaps  this  lady  did  not 
know  that  the  English  educate,  or  rather  did 
once  educate,  women  of  fashion  for  home*  A 
man  of  sense  will  desire  to  find  in  his  domestic 
associate,  good  taste,  general  information,  and  a 
correct  judgment  In  the  course  of  their  litem- 
ry  pursuits  and  conversation  together,  he  will 
take  pleasure  in  refining  and  improving  her 
mind ;  but  he  would  not  delight  in  a  wife  who 
will  be  always  introducing  subjects  for  debate» 
who  will  be  always  disputmg  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory. CSompetition  and  emulation  do  not  contain 
the  elements  of  domestic  happiness.  He  mar- 
ried for  a  companion,  not  for  a  competitor.  Ri- 
valry is  no  ^reat  promoter  of  affection ;  nor  does 
superiority  m  wit  always  confer  superiority  in 
happiness.  A  profossed  fomale  wit,  like  a  pro- 
fessed devotee  to  music,  will  be  soon  weary  of. 
wasting  her  talent  on  her  husband ;  and  even 
he,  thoujph  be  might  like  such  an  occasionml 
display  in  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  will 
find  other  talents  wanting  in  a  constant  home 
companion :  talents  which  will  not  only  embel- 
lish, but  improve  society ;  qualities  which  will 
eclipse  wit,  and  outlive  beauty. 

We  do  not  find  that  those  brilliant  French 
women,  who  had  spoiled  this  sprightly  writer 
for  English  society,  reserved  their  wit  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  husbands,  or  their  learn- 
ing  for  the  instruction  of  their  families.  Their 
most  graceful  ethic  and  courtly  poet,  who  had 
the  bMt  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  real 
value  of  professed  wits  in  society,  has  given  hie 
estimate  in  a  single  line : 

Ditean  ds  bon  mots,  ftdea  csracterea  1 

Among  other  deductions  from  brilliant  society 
in  England,  this  lively  writer  laments  an  evil, 
which,  if  things  proceed  as  they  have  now  be- 
gun,  we  fear  may  not  always  remain  a  subject 
of  lamentation,  as  coquetry  is,  in  her  recipe 
book,  the  fittvour  which  gives  to  society  its 
poignancy :  and  this  xest  she  complains  is  not 
to  he  found  in  England,  except  in  the  unmarried ! 
If,  however,  the  arrowing  imitation  of  French 
manners  should  hereafter  add  this  new  savour 
to  the  real  accomplishments  of  English  ladies^ 
their  fathers  and  husbands  may  not  think  it  the 
most  desirable  finishing.  She  accounts  for  the 
fondness  of  our  ladies  for  foreign  travel  in  a  man- 
ner not  the  most  flattering  to  their  purity,  by 
supposing  it  to  arise  as  much  from  the  desire 
of  escaping  from  the  restraint  on  their  manners, 
as  from  the  influence  of  the  fqgi  on  their  eonsti- 
tutions. 

She  is  at  no  loss  to  know  the  true  cause  of  a 
fact,  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  her  saga- 
city for  discovering  at  all,  namely,  why  lAe  M- 
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gtut  tf  life  aetxM  on  thoM  women  who  are  con- 
fined to  Uieae  inanimate  aocietieB.  Certainly 
this  explanation  admits  the  following  prelimina- 
ry queition, — Are  the  moyera  in  tbeae  lifelesa 
circles  diagoa ted  with  their  existence  7  By  the 
the  way,  we  do  not  quite  understand  whether  by 
U  degotU  delanU  she  means  a  dislike  to  com- 
pany, or  a  taste  for  suicide. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  her  who  has  in  most 
respects  done  ample  justice  to  our  country.  If 
she  is  a  little  sickened  with  the  moody  taciturni- 
ty, and  unassuming  manners  of  our  ladies,  she 
graciously  redeems  their  characters  by  making 
them  a  full  allowance  of  the  more  solid  virtues ; 
acknowledges  that  sincerity  and  truth  form  the 
basis  of  their  conversation,  even  where  all  the 
graces  are  wanting.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
however,  whether  she  would  not  willingly  have 
relinquished  the  actual,  in  exchange  for  the  ab- 
eent  qualities. 

While  we  continue  to  preserve,  or  rather  to 
improve  in,  this  only  true  foundation  of  Christian 
intercourse,  we  will  less  regret  the  want  of  its 
embellishments ;  and  while  reserve  is  protection, 
and  delicacy  security,  we  will  console  ourselves 
under  these  minor  evils,  which  are  considered  as 
■o  croelly  detracting  from  the  fascinations  of 
polished  society. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  adorned  conversation 
by  his  wit  as  much  as  he  impaired  it  by  his 
principles,  has  defined  politeness  *  to  be  the  art 
of  pleasing.  Saint  Paul,  one  of  the  few  writers 
with  whom  this  accomplished  peer  was  not  ac 
quainted,  recommends,  with  as  much  warmth  as 
his  lordship,  the  duty  of  pleasing  our  neighbour. 
But  here  the  two  moralists  part  The  noble 
writer  would  have  us  please  others  to  benefit 
ourselves.  All  his  precepts  originate,  proceed, 
and  terminate  in  that  one  object — self.  The 
Christian  writer  directs  us  to  *  please  others  for 
their  good,*  their  highest  good,  their  moral  *  edi- 
fication.* The  essence  of  the  worldly  code  of 
ethics  is  selfishness;  that  of  the  Christian  is 
disinterestedness. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  Christian  intercourse, 
the  very  reverse  of  that  little  and  narrowing  spi- 
rit  ascribed  to  it  by  those  who  do  not  know,  or 
do  not  love  it  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  are 
not  those  who  cultivate  it  ever  the  followers  of 
Him,  whose  sublime  characteristic  it  was — *  that 
he  pleased  not  himself?* 

In  the  society  of  Christians,  every  man  does 
not  so  much  look  on  his  own  things  as  on  the 
things  of  others.  Christians  do  not  make  con- 
versation  a  theatre  for  dispute  or  display.  They 
consider  it  as  a  reciprocation  of  benignity ;  a 
desire  to  draw  out  tlie  talents  of  those  who,  with 
more  merit,  have  less  pretension.  An  inter- 
change of  sentijnent  between  intellectual  and 
highly  principled  persons  confers  both  pleasure 
and  benefit  To  make  it  at  once  pleasant  and 
profitable,  there  roust  be  an  accordance  of  prin- 
ciple,  if  not  of  opinion.  The  conversation  will 
frequently  have  a  tincture  of  religion,  even  when 
the  topic  under  discussion  is  not  religious*  To- 
pics barely  secular  are  susceptible  of  this  spirit ; 
and  in  pious  and  discreet  hands,  they  wul  be 
treated  in  a  way  to  promote  reCgion  without  pro> 
femmg  it 

TroB  relif  km  keeps  the  whole  man  in  ordor 


whether  he  be  engaged  in  bosinese  or  in  com- 
pany. It  sheds  its  benign  influence  far  beyond 
its  own  sphere,  and  by  a  Keflex  light  casts  a  ray 
on  actions  or  speculations  to  which  it  has  no  im- 
mediate reference.  The  Christian  does  not  go 
out  of  his  way  in  search  of  wit,  or  embelli^ 
ment,  though  he  does  not  refuse  them  when  they 
naturally  present  themselves,  when  they  grow 
OBt  of  the  subject,  and  the  story  is  not  invented 
for  their  forced  introduction,  nor  any  sacrifice 
made  of  something  better  than  themiielves.  The 
Christian  uses  his  talents  temperately,  seeks  not 
to  eclipse  the  less  brilliant;  and  had  much 
rather  not  shine  at  all,  than  shine  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  religious  man  in  society  finds 
means  for  the  exercise  of  many  christian  virtues 
without  descanting  on  them,— candour,  charita- 
ble construction,  patience  with  the  less  enlight- 
ened, and  temper  with  the  less  forbearing,  a 
scropuioas  veracity,  an  inviolable  sincerity,  a 
watcliful  guard  against  every  vain  thought  and 
every  light  expression.  He  is  careful  to  pre- 
serve  wit  unsullied,  gayety  pore,  apd  vivacity 
correct.  He  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  in- 
troduce subjects  of  a  higher  strain ;  when  the 
occasion  offers,  he  gladly  embraces  it,  but  with 
a  due  regard  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
Let  it  be  observed,  we  are  not  here  speaking  of 
select  society,  associating  for  religious  improve- 
ment,  but  of  the  duty  of  keeping  ordinary  con- 
versation within  the  bonndv  and  onder  the  dis- 
cipline of  correct  principle. 


Englith  Opinion  0/  French  Society, 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  censured  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  design  of  these  slight 
pages,  to  introduce  any  allusion  to  the  manners 
of  foreign  countries,  as  exhibited  in  their  own 
journals,  memoirs,  and  letters.  But  when  it  is 
considered  how  deeply  our  own  manners  are 
now  becoming  assimilated  with  theirs,  it  may 
not  be  thought  quite  irrelevant  to  the  subjects 
under  consideration,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  habits  of  society  in  a  neighbouring  metro- 
polis, so  far  as  they  may  be  likely  to  affect  and 
influence  those  of  our  own  country,  avoiding 
every  thing  public  or  political,  or  general,  and 
confining  the  few  cursory  remarks  to  be  made, 
to  the  fashionable  circles  of  private  society. 

Paris  has  been  long  looked  up  to  by  many 
with  admiration,  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is  brit 
liant  in  wit,  or  fascinating  in  conversation.  In 
a  capital,  which  before  the  Revolution  was  said 
to  contain  twenty  thousand  men  of  letters,  high 
society  was  not  likely  to  want  eulogists.  The 
extravagant  encomiums  bestowed  on  these  so- 
cieties by  their  own  people,  and  echoed  back  by 
ours,  may  prevent  its  being  thought  inexpedient 
to  give  a  superficial  sketch  of  a  ^w  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  which  seem  to  have  set  the  supe- 
riority of  the  circles  over  which  they  prended 
above  all  competition.  It  is,  we  repeat,  the  ap- 
prehension that  this  boasted  superiority  may 
kindle  undue  admiration,  and  even  excite  ^nvy, 
in  the  ardent  and  ingennons  mind  of  yoong 
pemns  of  taste,  who  nel  themselves  preclnded 
firom  the  enjoyment,  which  must  apougiie  Ihc 
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the  freedom,  whilst  it  ezplains  the  motive,  of 
these  obeervntioDB. 

It  is  indeed  wounding  to  delicacy  to  speak 
explicitly  on  things  which  should  not  be  so  much 
as  named.  Yet  though  it  is  painful  to  touch  on 
such  topics,  bow  shall  we  be  so  likely  to  prevent 
evils,  as  by  exposing  them  ?  Perhaps  it  may 
check  the  desire  of  imitation,  lightly  to  touch  on 
a  few  of  the  bad  eharaeten  who  preside  over 
these  good  iocietiea* 

That  many  have  escaped  their  pollution,  is  a 
thing  more  to  inspire  wonder  than  to  excite  imi. 
tation.  All  do  net  die  of  the  plague  where  the 
plague  rages ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  few  is 
no  proof  of  the  salubrity,  of  the  air,  where  so 
many  have  been  infected. 

In  certain  societies  the  difficulties  of  being 
witty  is  materially  diminished  by  the  readiness 
of  the  speaker  to  make  any  sacrifice,  both  to  pie- 
ty and  modesty,  to  the  good  thing  he  is  about  to 
utter.  While  the  feeling  of  that  very  sacrifice 
may  perhaps  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  profane  hearer,  the  Christian,  not  inferior 
in  talent,  rejects  in  horror  the  reputation  for  wit 
to  be  obtained  by  any  such  sacrifice  himself,  and 
disdains  to  sanction  or  applaud  it  as  the  hearer 
of  others. 

Though  the  late  sanguinary  revolution  in 
France  overturned  law,  order,  government,  and 
religion ;  and  had  given  a  more  emphatical  cha- 
racter to  crime  of  every  description ;  yet  if  we 
take  a  c/iibotj  view  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it,  we  shall  see  that  this  tremendous 
convulsion  rather  aggravated  than  introduced 
many  of  its  moral  corruptions.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  not  travel  i«o  far  back  as  the  pe- 
riod which  the  natives  consider  as  the  acme  of 
human  glory — the  age  of  LouU  Quaiofze^  of 
Richelieu,  and  the  Academy,  the  immortal  For- 
ty,  as  this  academy  had  the  modesty  to  call  it- 
self. 

More  sober  thinkers  are,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  what  characterised  that  splendid  reign,  was 
mibounded  extravagance,  elegant  pro^igacy, 
and  tolerated  debauchery.  Surely  these,  which 
were  its  notorious  distinctions,  are  practices 
which  contribute  little  to  the  real  grandeur  uf  a 
country ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  proved  that, 
accordmg  to  the  iearfully  unguarded  expression 
of  the  otherwise  moral  Burke,  that  the  exhibition 
of  vice  in  a  better  taste,  by  taking  from  it  all  its 
apparent  grossness,  takes  away  half  of  its  real 
turpitude. 

What  arts  of  refinement  could  neutralise  the 
evil,  when  all  the  bounds  of  moral  restraint  were 
so  fkr  broken  through,  as  that  the  royal  wife  and 
the  royal  mistress  were  every  where  received 
with  the  same  appearance  of  respect,  when  they 
were  even  met  together  in  the  same  societies  ? 

Louis  has  lately  obtained,  in  certain  quarters, 
a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  his  buried  fame,  by  the 
only  method  perhaps  by  which  it  could  have 
been  raised, — a  comparison  with  the  prisoner 
of  St  Helena.  But  surely  to  have  committed 
fever  crimes  than  the  man  who  has  committed 
tonm  than  any  other  man,  is  not  to  have  attained 
a  very  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
lenee^  Are  splendour  in  decoration  and  mag- 
nifioenoe  in  expense  a  mantle  broad  enough  to 
oow  tinl  injustice  and  those  exactions  on  a 


plundered  peo]^e  by  which  they  were  pordiased? 
The  piety  of  the  king's  latter  days  is  frequently 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  Uie  disorders  of 
his  earlier  life.  But  surely  the  transition  from 
profligacy  to  persecution  is  no  great  improve- 
ment in  the  human  character.  Were  not  his 
false  virtues  even  more  destructive  than  hie 
avowed  vices  7  Did  matters  take  a  better  turn, 
when  the  monarch  by  exchanging  gross  immo- 
ralities for  the  exercise  of  a  superstitious  and 
intolerant  religion,  indulged  himself  and  his  di* 
rectress  in  a  long  and  bitter  persecution  of  his 
own  subjects  ?  a  persecution  accompanied  with 
every  act  of  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  £x> 
lie,  proscription,  torture,  death,  were  the  re- 
wards  of  four  millions  of  his  faithful  protestant 
subjects !  To  these  rigorous  exercises  of  arbi- 
trary  power,  he  was  encouraged  and  impeDed 
by  a  woman  who  had  herself  been  educated  in 
the  faith  she  now  endeavours  to  exterminate. 
We  pass  over  this  intermediate  government  of 
*'the  godless  Regent  trembling  at  a  star,*  in 
whose  character,  in  addition  to  the  most  dis- 
graceful vices,  we  see  a  shocking,  but  not  un- 
common union  of  the*wildest  superstition  with 
the  most  avowed  infidelity. 

During  the  reign  of  the  next  equally  corrupt 
successor,  we  have  endless  records  of  the  stata 
of  society  among  persoift  in  the  higher  walks 
life.  These  notices  are  to  be  found  in  a  multi- 
tude of  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  individn- 
als  who  were  themselves  actors  and  interlocu- 
tors in  these  scenes  of  familiar  life.  These 
fashionable  societies  are  all  that  come  within 
our  present  designs.  Many  of  those  works  have 
preserved  the  history  of  characters,  principles, 
and  sentiments,  which  had  they  been  consigned 
to  eternal  oblivion,  religion  would  have  had  less 
to  mourn,  and  virtue  less  to  regret. 

Many  of  these  writings,  for  life  would  be  too 
short,  and  time  ill  spent  to  peruse  them  all,  are 
adorned  with  elegancies  of  composition,  and 
graces  of  style,  which,  had  they  been  devoted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given, 
might  have  benefitted  the  world  as  much  as  they 
have  injured  it  Out  of  all  these  mischievous 
but  lighter  writings,  we  shall  only  mention  one 
or  two ;  nor  would  they  have  been  noticed  in  a 
little  work  of  this  nature,  but  for  the  popularity 
they  have  obtained  among  us,  and  our  dread  of 
that  natural  progress,  the  tendency  of  admira- 
tion to  produce  imitation. 

In  the  life  of  Marmoutel,  written  by  himself^ 
we  have  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  decorous 
vice  and  accredited  infamy — of  abandoned  man- 
ners, to  which  reference  is  frequently  made,  at 
least  to  the  characters  which  exhibit  them, 
without  the  slighteBt  feeling  of  their  turpitude. 
Vices  abound  and  are  revealed  without  the  least 
apparent  suspicion  of  their  guilt  The  intima- 
tions,  indeed,  are  not  repeated  in  the  way  of 
boasting,  but  look  as  if  the  writer  did  not  think 
that  concealment  of  the  vice  would  raise  the 
character  he  was  eulogizing.  If  there  are  no 
ofiensive  descriptions  of  vicious  manners,  it 
seems  to  be  because  they  were  not  understood 
to  be  vicious;  and  if  gayety  of  spirit  seems  to 
conceal  from  the  writer  the  complexion  of  his 
own  morals,  gayety  of  style  seems  almost  to 
make  the  reader  lose  sight  of  the  oharaeter  of 
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the  ooBpuiy  in  which  he  is  paMin^  his  time. 
Ib  fact  the  delineation  of  those  characters  con- 
sists rather  in  a  morbid  insensibility  to  sin,  than 
in  an  ambitions  display  of  it  The  slight  veil 
thrown  over  corrupt  manners  by  decency  of  ex- 
pression, seems  the  eflfect  of  some  remains,  not 
of  principle,  but  of  good  taste.  It  is  the  cold- 
bloodedneas  d  a  heart  stagnated  by  long  habits 
of  impunity ;  for  while  the  passions  are  inflamed 
by  criminal  indnlgencea,  the  aensibiHties  of  the 
soul  are  chilled.  The  mind  inaeneibly  loses  that 
delicacy  of  perception  which  nicely  distinguishes 
not  only  the  shades  of  evil,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue. 
This  deadness  of  principle,  and  livelinesss  of 
language,  it  is  which  makes  this  writer,  and 
others  we  could  name,  so  peculiarly  dangerous. 

Women  of  fashion,  of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tion, to  whose  parties  the  writer  reftrred  to  was 
fiimiliarly  admitted,  are  named  with  unbounded 
admiration,  not  merely  of  tlieir  talents,  but  their 
virtues.  The  charms  of  their  conversation,  and 
the  amiableness  of  their  characters,  are  the 
theme  of  his  unmixed  panegyric.  Incidentally, 
however,  as  a  thing  by  the  by,  as  a  trifle  not  re- 
quiring  to  be  named  expressly,  as  a  thing  not 
invalidating  any  of  their  perfections,  it  comes 
out,  thai  these  women,  so  faultless  and  so  pane- 
gyrised, are  living  in  an  illicit  commerce  with 
different  men^men,  whose  wives  are,  with  the 
same  uncensurable  guilt,  carrying  on  similar 
connexions  with  the  husbands  of  ouier  women ! 
Sobriety,  chastity,  the  conjugal  and  maternal 
virtues,  are  not  thought  necessary  to  be  called 
in  to  complete  their  round  of  perfection.  Im- 
purity of  heart  and  life,  dereliction  of  all  the 
domestic  duties,  are  never  brought  forward  as 
any  deduction  from  the  all-atoning  merit  of 
graces  of  manner  and  vivacity  of  conversation. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  intended  ad- 
vanced  age  as  a  season  of  repose,  reflection,  and 
preparation  for  death ;  and  to  have  sent  its  in- 
firmities, sufierings,  and  debility,  as  gracious 
intimations  of  our  approaching  change,  and  with 
a  merciful  view  of  our  attaining  by  those  re- 
membrances, to  the  end  of  our  faith,  even  the 
salvation  of  out  souls. 

But  one  of  the  unhallowed  projects  on  which 
these  accomplished  soeieties  seem  to  have  con- 
gratulated  themselves,  was  in  defeating  this  pro- 
vidential procedure.  It  was  their  bcMsted  aim 
to  cheat  old  age  of  itself— of  its  present  incon- 
veniences, its  decays,  and  its  prospective  views, 
by  a  more  amusing  method.  They  contrived  to 
divert  the  stage  of  infirmity  into  a  scene  of  su- 
perinduced  gayety  and  increased  levity.  Instead 
of  desiring  to  invest  it  with  the  peaceful  attri- 
bntes  of  (udmness  and  resignation,  they  invent- 
ed  the  means  of  making  old  age  lose  itself,  as  it 
were,  in  youthful  images,  not  only  by  indulging 
in  light  reading,  bat  loose  composition.  One 
of  them  was  so  successfully  boiled  in  Medea^s 
kettle,  that  his  eologist  triumphantly  tells  us  he 
translated  Ariosto,  and  published  tales  exhibit- 
ing pictures  of  voluptoousness  without  inde- 
oenoy ;  and  these  boasted  exploits  are  adduced 
as  adding  f^sh  laurels  to  a  being  on  the  very 
verge  of  eternity! 

Hear  t  celehrated  academician  immortalize 
one  of  the  d»oeased  oonfratarnity  in  his  public 
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oration!  In  illustrating  the  character  of  his 
friend,  who  died  in  extreme  old  age,  he  describes 
this  period  as  *  a  season  when  ingenious  trifling 
is  peculiarly  graceful ;  a  period  in  which  men 
might  give  themselves  up  to  levity  with  the 
least  scruple  and  the  most  success.  It  is  in  old 
age,  says  the  orator,  that  the  mind  is  ditabuMed 
on  all  nthjects^  and  that  a  man  hat  a  right  to 
JMot  upon  every  thing  !  It  is  then  that  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  the  wit  of  concealing 
reason  under  a  veil  which  may  embellish  it !  * 

Whoever  has  cast  an  eye  on  the  lately  pub- 
lished letters  of  Madame  du  Deffane, — a  most 
onnecesssry  and  uprofitable  addition  to  the  late 
load  of  similar  literary  mischiefs, — will  have 
beheld  such  a  picture  of  the  manners  even  of 
private  and  select  society,  among  persons  of 
high  rank,  science,  taste,  and  literature,  as  must 
make  him  look  on  these  distinctions  without 
envy,  when  beheld  disconnected  with  those  prin- 
ciples which  alone  render  talents  estimable. 

In  the  history  of  this  distioguithed  lady,  we 
find  these  striking  circumsunces :  they  present 
a  melancholy  instance  how  completely  in  Paris, 
at  that  time,  a  disregard  of  all  the  obligations 
of  duty,  all  sense  of  religion,  all  the  charities 
of  domestic  virtue,  all  the  purposes  of  social 
usefulness,  wss,  on  her  part,  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  her  being  received  into  the  first  society. 
On  the  part  of  her  associates,  all  the  objections, 
insurmountable,  we  trust,  in  any  other  place, 
were  there  sacrificed  to  the  reigning  idol — the 
fondness  for  display  in  conversation,  the  vanity 
of  eolipsing  those  who  eclipsed  others. 

We  see  also  how  little  splendid  talents  con- 
tribute to  the  felicities  of  the  life,  or  to  the  vir- 
tues  of  the  possessor.  We  even  see  that,  when 
not  under  the  controul  of  sound  principle,  they 
awfully  increase  the  present  capacity  for  evil, 
and  the  responsibility  of  a  future  reckoning. 
Instead  of  promoting  improvement,  they  carry 
contamination.  In  morals  as  well  as  in  politics, 

'Great  power  is  an  aehievement  of  great  ill.* 

Some  of  these  brilliant  societies  fostered  in 
their  bosoms  the  surpents  that  were  so  soon  to 
sting,  not  only  their  country,  but  all  Europe. 
Here  were  cherished  those  academical  philoso- 
phers, wits,  and  political  economists,  who  first 
sounded  the  alarm  for  the  simultaneous  extinc- 
tion  of  thrones  and  altars ;  who  first  exhibited 
the  portentous  remedies  for  curing  despotism 
by  anarchy,  and  superstition  by  atheism  ;  who 
sowed  the  first  prolific  seeds  of  those  revolution- 
ary horrors  which  so  rapidly  sprung  up  into 
the  poisonous  tree  of  liberty,  and  who  hurled 
their  arrows  at  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  erected 
on  the  meditated  ruins  of  his  kingdom,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  of  reason. 

Previously  to  some  of  Madame  du  DeflTane's 
numerous  intrigues,  she  had  been  separated 
from  her  husband,  on  the  ground  which,  it  is 
presumed,  the  laws  of  England  would  not  re- 
cognise as  a  lawful  impediment — that  *  he  was 
a  weak  and  tireoome  companion  P  Siie  was  ex- 
traordinarily acute,  but  her  acuteness,  though 
it  was  frequently  just,  was  always  malicious. 

*  Speech  of  Condoreet  to  tbe  Aeadenay  on  the  death 
of  Monsieur  de  Treaeen. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  she  was  more  com- 
pletely deficient  in  sensibility  or  principle.  She 
possessed  all  the  qualities  which  attract,  but 
wanted  all  those  which  attach ;  or  rather,  she 
wanted  no  talent  but  that  of  turning  those  she 
possessed  to  a  better  account  Not  possessing 
the  female  virtues,  she  either  did  not  belicTe  in 
their  existence,  or  despised  them.  If  she  want, 
ed  any  vice,  it  was  that  of  hypocrisy ;  jfbr  she 
"  takes  little  pains  to  hide  qualities  which  were 
not  fit  to  be  seen.  If  she  possessed  any  virtue, 
it  was  frankness,  which  yet  was  often  disfigured 
by  coarseness,  and  not  seldom  Counteracted  by 
fililsehood.  She  wanted  all  the  good  feelings  of 
kindness,  affection,  and  tenderness;  and  pos- 
■essed  in  perfection  all  the  bad  ones  of  ill- nature, 
jealousy,  and  envy ;  but  her  ruling  passion  wsa 
a  selfishness  the  most  deeply  rooted,  and  an 
egotism  the  most  completely  Unconquerable. 

The  dark  and  hollow  character  which  she 
takes  little  pains  to  conceal,  is  rendered  more 
broadly  conspicuous  by  the  warmth  of  her  co- 
louring, the  strength  of  her  language,  and  the 
power  of  her  wit,  all  frequently  exercised  in 
proclaiming  her  own  impieties. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  unrelenting  ran- 
cour of  her  heart,  that  a  fHend,  of  the  same  class 
of  character,*  whom  she  had  formerly  loved  as 
much  as  she  could  love  any  woman ;  one  who 
had  been  her  select  companion  in  her  own  house 
fifteen  years,  but  who  had  quitted  her  in  disgust, 
and  set  up  a  talking  house  ibr  herself,  which 
drew  away  some  of  *  the  best  feathers  in  her 
wing  ;*— on  hearing  the  death  of  this  rival  lady, 
•he  only  exclaimed,  *  I  wish  she  had  died  many 

J  ears  ago,  and  then  I  should  not  have  loet 
r  AJembert  V 

We  learn  ftt>m  her  letters,  that  hef  splendid 
•ociety  was  composed  not  merely  of  wits,  philo- 
sophers, and  academicians,  but  of  women  of 
rank,  of  noUes,  and  of  statesmen,  with  one 
of  whom  she  was  oonnected.^Frum  those,  it 
must  be  confessed,  admirably  written  epistles, 
we  profitably  learn  much  of  the  hollowness  of 
worldly  friendships,  much  of  the  insincerity  of 
mere  wits  and  mere  men  of  letters — of  persons 
who  associate  together,  partly  for  the  credit  of 
having  it  known  that  they  are  so  associated — 
who  mix  acrimony  and  adulation,  venturing  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  their  reciprocal  flat- 
tery when  together,  by  their  cutting  sarcasms 
when  separated.  Happily,  the  more  we  see  of 
thfBse  communications  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced that  hothing  but  sound  principle,  *  godly 
aincerity,*  a  conquest  over  vanity,  a  triumph 
over  egotism,  an  habitual  struggle  against  sel- 
fishness can  establish  an  honourable,  virtuous 
and  durable  friendship,  or  shed  a  benign  lustre 
on  the  most  polished  society. 

We  repeat,  that  these  reports  are  not  indos. 
triously  gleaned  from  rival  parties,  ill-informed 
journalists,  nor  even  from  virtuous  writers,  eager 
to  expose  the  vices  they  detested ;  but  from  the 
principal  performers  in  the  scene — from  a  wo- 
man whose  uncontrollable  openness  prevents 
her  concealing  her  own  vices. 

We  see,  not  without  pain,  her  exposure  of  the 
fiiults  of  some  of  the  associates  whom  she  so 

*  IfadsBMiiaiils  da  rRminsstn 


sedulously  courts,  and  so  constantly  abases ;  we 
see  the  malignity  which  forces  itself  through 
all  her  endeavours  to  appear  amiable  in  theeyw 
of  the  distinguished  person  to  whom  she  writes ; 
we  see  the  corroding  envy,  the  gnawing  jealousy, 
and  sometimes  the  obvious  aversion  to  the  in- 
.dividuals  of  a  society,  without  which  she  can- 
not  exist;  which- society  probably  entertainaA  m 
reciprocal  hatred  of  their  flattering  hostess,  and 
yet  could  not  exist  without  her.  All  this  ex- 
hibits a  scene,  from  which  an  unsophisticated  Eki- 
glish  heart  turns  away,  sickening  with  disgust. 

This  unhappy  woman,  old,  deaf^  blind,  re- 
pining, and  impious,  yet  drew  this  aocompltah. 
ed  society  about  her  by  their  mutual  fondneae 
for  conversation.  They  met  without  afiection; 
thev  parted  without  regret ;  yet  meet  they  must 
— they  were  necessary  to  each  other,  not.fbr 
oomfort,  for  they  knew  neither  the  name  nor 
the  thing ;  but  society  being  an  article  of  the 
first  necessity  for  the  support  of  existence,  it 
must  be  had  with  companions  hating,  and  hated 
by,  each  other.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
fondness  for  society  seems  not  so  much  a  taste, 
as  a  raging  appetite. 

It  is,  however,  a  cheerless,  heartless  society, 
where  persons  of  talents  and  breeding  meet,  not 
so  much  to  enjoy  each  other,  as  to  get  rid  of 
themselves.  Intimacy  without  oonfidenoe,  and 
intercourse  without  esteem,  add  little  to  the 
genuine  delights  of  social  life.  CompetitioD, 
while  it  inflames  vanity,  is  no  improver  of  kind- 
ness. 

In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  men  were  wits 
and  authors  by  profession,  and  ladies  judges  and 
critics  by  courtesy,  nothing  was  considered  as 
an  exclusion  from  these  societies  but  want  ct 
talents  to  amuse,  or  taste  to  decide.  The  poet 
produced  his  work,  not,  however,  so  much  to  be 
corrected  as  applauded;  not  so  much  to  be 
counselled  as  flattered ;  he,  in  return,  paying* 
usuriously,  in  the  same  conterfeit  coin,  the 
honour  conferred  on  him,  and  the  benefit  done 
him,  by  their  proclamation  of  the  beauty  of  his 
work ;  his  feme,  perhaps,  suspended  on  the  avow- 
ed  pathmaffe  of  a  woman  whom  we,  in  our  plain 
language,  should  call  infamous.  He  is  gratefal 
to  receive  his  imprimatur  and  his  crown  of 
laurel  from  feir  and  feshionable,  but  impure 
hands ;  and  Paris  resounds^  next  morning,  with 
the  immortality  assigned  him  by  the  decision 
of  this  coterie. 

All  this  might  be  very  well,  or  at  least  would 
not  be  so  very  bad,  if  there  were  no  future  reck- 
oning ;  but  to  see  old  age  without  consolation, 
dreading  solitude  as  only  less  terrible  than  death ; 
to  contemplate  loss  of  sight  as  only  augmenting 
spiritnal  blindness,  yet  to  see  the  afflicted  sun 
ferer  dinging  to  this  miserable  existence,  and 
closing  a  life  of  sin  with  a  death  without  peni- 
tence  and  without  hope ;  to  consider  talents  ca- 
pable of  great  things,  abused  and  misapplied ;  a 
God  not  merely  forsaken,  but  denied ;  sJl  these 
are  images  from  which  the  sober  mind  turns 
away  with  horror  softened  by  compassion.  May 
every  daughter  of  Britain  say,  with  the  patriar«» 
of  old, '  Come  not  into  their  secret,  O  my  soul ; 
to  their  assembly  let  not  thine  h<mour  be  united !' 

Some  ladies  of  unimpeached  mormlitv  were 
found  in  these  ootsrieSi    Trae :  yst  we  aope  to 
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be  fbrgiTen  for  Mying;,  that  they  oonid  have  ra^ 
tained  bat  little  of  that  delicacy  which  ahould 
presenre  the  parity  of  aociety,  when  they  make 
no  scrapie  of  mixing  intimately  with  women 
whose  practices  they  would  not  by  any  means 
adopt.  In  snch  society  virtue  withers,  delicacy 
is  impaired,  and  principle  finally  extinguished. 
In  this  Tiew  it  is  impossible  not  to  make 
a  short  digression,  to  observe  with  gratitude  on 
the  obligations  of  English  society  to  our  late 
venerated  queen.  Not  to  insist  on  the  admirable 
examples  she  set  in  her  exact  performance  of 
all  the  domestic  duties ;  her  public  conduct,  in 
one  important  instance,  will  ever  reflect  honour 
on  her  memory — we  mean  her  solicitude  to  pre- 
.  vent  the  impure  mixtures  to  which  we  are  now 
alluding.  She  raised  as  it  were,  a  rampart  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue ;  and  her  strictness  in  ex- 
eluding  from  tho  royal  presence  all  who  had 
forfeited  their  claim  to  be  introduced  to  it,  had 
a  general  moral  effect,  by  excluding  them  also 
ftom  the  virtuous  society  of  others  of  their  own 
rank.  Discriminations  of  this  nature  are  of 
incalculable  value  in  preserving  the  distinctions 
between  correctness  and  impurity,  when  no 
offender,  though  of  the  highest  rank,  can  pre- 
serve the  pubhc  dignity  of  the  station  she  has 
dishonoured. 

*  *Twa8  bard,  perhaps,  on  ken  and  tbare  a  waif, 
Denroua  to  return,  and  not  received ; 
But  was  a  wholesome  rifour  in  the  main, 
And  taught  the  unMeniiahed  to  preserve  with  eare 
That  purity,  wboae  lots  was  loss  of  all.* 

COWPER. 

London  also  has  had  its  select  assemblies  for 
oonversation.  They  were  neither  trifling,  dull, 
nor  pedantic.  If  there  were  less  display  of  wit, 
less  pains  to  be  easy,  less  study  to  be  natural, 
less  affectation  of  being  unaffected,  less  effort  to 
be  nnconstrained,  there  was  more  sincerity,  in- 
tegrity,  and  kindness.  If  there  was  a  leas  per- 
petual aim  at  being  ingenioae,  ingenuity  was 
never  wanting.  If  there  were  less  persiflage 
and  sarcasm,  there  was  more  affection,  traUi, 
and  nature.  Religion,  though  not  discussed, 
was  always  venerated,  and  no  degree  of  rank  or 
talent  would  have  procured  an  intrudaction 
when  there  was  any  taint  on  the  reputation. 

The  tone  of  social  intwoourse  is  at  present, 
perhaps,  likely  to  be  raina  by  the  recent  adop. 
tion  of  more  direct  religious  improvement  in 
the  private  parties  of  some  persons  of  rank  and 
talents.    But  to  retarn  to  Paris. 

One  instance  more  of  the  substitation  of  ta- 
lent for  virtue,  and  of  the  little  regard  paid  to 
the  absence  of  the  one  where  the  other  abound- 
ed ;  one  instance  more,  and  we  will  relieve  our 
readers,  and  carry  them  to  breathe  a  purer  at- 
mosphexiB  in  better  company.  The  celebrated 
Madame  d'Epinay  is  described  by  one  of  her 
admirers,*  who  oamein  the  order  of  succession 
next  after  Rousseau,  not  only  as  the  most  attrac- 
ttve,  but  most  dUcr^et  of  women  i  This  discre- 
tion, which  is  his  rather  than  hers,  appears  in 
his  making  her  indulgence  in  forbidden  gratifi- 
eations,  consistent  with  her  constant  regard  for 
public  opinion,  and  the  desire  of  reputation.  He 
reeords,  intentionally  to  her  honour,  that  being 

*  Lb  Baron  do  Orian. 


above  all  prejudices  herself,  (that  is,  abofve  the 
weakness  of  Christianity,)  yet  no  one  knew 
better  what  was  due  to  the  prejudices  >of  others. 
She  conformed,  he  obeerves,  as  scrupulously  to 
old  usages,  as  to  new  opinions,  and  kept  up  the 
outward  observances  (if  the  church  as  much  as 
a  woman  of  an  ordinary  mind  could  have  done ; 
that  is,  she  was  at  once  an  infidel  and  a  hypo- 
crite. He  proclaims  to  her  glory,  that,  *  without 
believing  in  any  catechism  but  that  of  good 
sense,  she  never  fiuled  to  receive  the  sacraments, 
painful  as  the  stupid  ceremony  was,  with  the 
best  grace  imaginable,  as  often  as  decency,  or 
the  scruples  of  her  friends,  made  it  becoming.' 

*  Perhaps,'  adds  her  profane  panegyrist,  *  there 
was  as  much  greatness  in  receiving  them  with 
her  notion  of  Uiem,  as  there  would  nave  been  in 
refusing  them.'  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with 
such  a  conformity  of  principles,  she  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  the  homage  of 
the  academician  7 

We  are  amused  to  think  with  what  a  oon- 
temptuous  smile  of  pity  these  ladies,  with  all 
their  allowed  taste  and  learning,  must,  if  they 
were  consistent,  have  beheld  the  pictures  of 
these  obsolete  wives,  Andromache  and  Penelope, 
as  delineated  by  the  Grecian  bard — ^pictures  of 
female  excellence  and  domestic  virtue,  which 
have  drawn  the  tear  of  admiring  sympathy  from 
muky  a  British  eye.  The  poet  bias  omitted  to 
mention  whether  their  valiant  lords  loved  them 
the  less  for  having  spent  the  hoars  of  tAetr  ab- 
sence in  scenes  of  bloody  warfare  or  perilous  pd« 
venture,  in  mournful  solitude,  cheating  the  time 
in  simple  occupations,  yet  such  as  served  to  keep 
up  the  memory  of  their  beloved  heroes ;  in  one, 
by  contriving  decorations  for  a  living  lord,  or, 
in  the  other,  honoaring  the  memory  of  the  dead 
one,  by  preparing  funeral  honours  for  his  fother, 
ingemously  defbrring  the  detested  second  nnp- 
tiids  by  nightly  unravelling  the  daily  labour, 
and  thus  keeping  her  promise  of  consent  when 
the  work  should  be  finished,  and  preserving  her 
fidelity  to  her  lord  by  never  finishing  it 

What  manly  Engiiah  heart  would  not  prefer 
the  fond  anxiety  of^e  Trojan  wife,  which  led 
her  in  secret  to  the  watch-tower  to  mark  the 
battle,  and  tenderly  seek  to  explore  her  husband 
so  soon  to  bleed, — to  all  the  Aspasias  of  Greece, 
to  all  the  Du  Deffands,  the  De  I'Espinasses,  the 
D'Epinays,  to  all  the  beau  ideal  of  the  fancy, 
and  all  the  practical  pollutions  of  the  life,  of  the 

*  bonnet  eoeietiee*  of  the  metropolis  of  France. 

But,  happily,  we  need  not  go  back  to  ransack 
antiquity  for  exampUe  in  the  finely  imagined 
females  of  Troy  or  Ithica,  nor  for  woaminge  to 
the  polished,  but  profligate  oourtesans  of  A^ens, 
nor  to  the  criminal  oountesse  of  Paris ; — we  may 
find  instances  of  the  one,  and  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other,  nearer  home.  We  need  go 
no  further  for  the  highest  examples  of  femiOe 
dignity,  talent,  and  worth,  than  are  tojw  fbnnd 
in  the  private  biography  of  oar  own  country. 

We  could  produce  no  inconsiderable  number 
in  the  highest  rank  of  women,  who  if  their 
namea  are  not  blaxoned  in  the  boqk  of  fame,  wUl 
be  recorded  in  more  lasting  characters  in  the 
book  of  life — who,  if  their  memoirs  are  not 
spangled  wiih  their  (siw  mote,  have  yet  had 
tiieir  good  actions  and  holy  {nrinoiples  ^^bwlmftd 
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in  the  writing  of  their  faithfal  Christian  friends. 
But  we  shall  confine  oarselves  to  a  very  few. 

The  Lady  Mary  Armyne,  descended  from  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  was  eminently 
skilled  in  human,  but  especially  in  divine  learn- 
ing. But  the  remembrance  of  her  ta.lents, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  the  first  order,  is 
lost  in  that  of  her  Christian  virtues.  Amongf 
numerous  other  instances  of  her  pious  exertions, 
she  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  a  so- 
ciety for  converting  the  Indians  in  New-Eng. 
land,  long  before  missions  were  thought  of  by 
her  tardy  countrymen.  On  hearing  of  the  fatal 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  instantly  de- 
voted a  large  sum  to  those  exiled  and  destitute- 
clergymen  who  had  fled  hither  for  protection. 
Her  piety  was  as  exemplary  as  that  extensive 
benevolence  of  which  it  was  the  source. 

In  Birch*s  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  of  whom  it  is  saying 
every  thin^  to  say  that  she  was  entirely  worthy 
of  being  sister  to  that  illustrious  Christian  phi- 
losopher. Of  the  eminently  pious  Lady  Frances 
Hobart,  the  ornament  of  the  court  of  James  the 
First,  Dr.  Collins  has  preserved  an  interesting 
memorial.  A  long  and  unwearied  attention,  for 
many  years  to  the  bodily  sufferings  of  her  lord, 
could  only  be  surpassed  by  her  anxiety  for  his 
spiritual  interests.  Through  the  blessing  of  God 
she  became  the  honoured  instrument  of  a  total 
change  in  his  character,  who  never  named  her 
by  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  his  *•  dear 
saint*  This  term  had  not  then  fallen  into  re- 
proach. 

Of  Susanna,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  too  much.  For  brevity^s  sake,  how- 
ever,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
particulars  in  speaking  of  a  life  which  was  a 
constant  series  of  secret  piety  and  active  bene- 
volence. When  near  her  end,  which  happened 
in  her  twenty-second  year,  she  implored  her 
lord,  that  whatever  provision  might  be  made 
for  the  fortunes  or  acquirements  of  her  children, 
that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  Christianity,  in  comparison  of 
which  she  esteemed  all  worldly  accomplish- 
ments as  nothing.  To  her  dying  father,  who 
had  been  inattentive  to  Christian  duties,  she  ad- 
ministered such  spiritual  supports,  that  in  rap- 
ture he  praised  Grod  that  he  should  live  to  re- 
ceive his  best  religious  consolations  from  his 
own  child  ! 

To  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Cutts,  the  incom- 
parable wife  of  the  gallant  Lord  Cutts,  so  dis- 
tinguished at  the  siege  of  Namur,  noble  justice 
has  been  done  in  an  admirable  funeral  sermon 
of  Bishop  Atterbury,  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  every  reader  who  has  a  taste  for  exalt- 
ed piety  or  fine  writing. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  superior  talents  than  for  emi- 
nonce  in  every  Christian  attainment. — She  has 
been  celebrated  for  both  in  the  Tatler,  under 
the  very  inappropriate  appellation  of  Aspasia. 
No  two  characters  could  form  a  more  perfect 
contrast. 

But  the  time  would  fail  to  enumerate  all  the 
Ett|rli0h  ladies  who  have  conferred  honour  on 
their  oountry.    Of  thow  already  mentionod  all 


possessed  considerable  talents.  Some  were  emi- 
nent for  their  skill  in  the  dead  languages ;  others 
for  their  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  the  scU 
ences ;  all  for  their  high  religions  attainments. 
All  were  practical  Christians — all  adorned  their 
profession  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  do- 
mestic, the  relative,  and  the  social  duties.* 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  Rachel,  Lady  Rq8> 
sell?  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellest  them  all !  She  has  uninten- 
tionally bequeathed  us  her  character  in  her  leU 
ters.  Though  there  is  little  elegance  in  her 
style,  there  is  all  the  dignity  of  wisdom  and 
truth  in  her  sentiments.  Many  specimeoa  of 
epistolary  writing  might  be  produced,  which 
excel  these  in  the  graces  of  composition,  bat 
few  which  surpass  them  in  that  strong  sense, 
solid  judgment,  and  those  dbcriminating  powers 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  her  intellec- 
tual attainments,  as  heroic  fortitude,  Christian 
humility,  unshaken  trust  in  God,  and  submie- 
RJon  to  his  dispensations,  were  of  her  religious 
character.  Such  a  combination  of  tendemeH 
the  most  exquisite,  magnanimity  the  most  wu 
affected,  and  Christian  piety  the  most  practical, 
have  not  oflen  met  in  the  same  mind. 

An  acute,  hut  sceptical  French  writer,  calls 

*  Magnanimity  the  good  sense  of  pride,  and  the 
noblest  way  of  obtaining  praise.* — How  well  has 
the  prince  of  Pagan  philosophers,  by  anticipa- 
tion,  corrected  this  tinsel  phrase !'  *  If  thou  art 
not  good,  thy  magnanimity  is  ridiculous,  and 
worthy  of  no  honour.*  How  did  our  sublime 
Christian  sufferer  practically  improve  upon  both! 

*  Seek  not  the  honour  which  oometh  from  men, 
but  that  which  cometh  from  God.* 

Whether  we  view  this  illustrious  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  taking  notes  on  the 
public  trial  of  her  noble  consort,  concealing  the 
tender  anguish  of  the  wife  under  the  assumed 
composure  of  the  secretary ;  whether  we  behold 
her,  afler  his  condemnation,  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  the  unfeeling  monarch,  imploring  a  short  re- 
prieve for  her  adored  husband,  while  the  iroo- 
hearted  king  heard  the  petition  without  emotion, 
and  refused  it  without  regret ;  whether  we  be- 
hold her  sublime  composure  at  their  final  sepa- 
ration,  which  drew  from  her  dying  lord  the  con- 
fession, *  the  bitternes^^ death  is  past;*  whether 
we  behold  her  heroic  iwblution  rather  to  see  him 


die,  than  to  persuade  him  to  any  dishonourable 
means  to  preserve  his  life ;  whether  we  see  her 
superiority  to  resentment  afterwards  towards 
the  promoters  of  his  execution,— >no  expression 
of  an  unforgiving  spirit;  no  hard  sentence 
escaping  her,  even  against  the  savage  Jeffriee, 
who  pronounced  his  condemnation,  adding  in- 
sult to  cruelty ;  no  triumph  when  that  in&mooe 
judge  was  afterwards  disgraced  and  imprison- 
ed ;  if  we  view  her  in  that  more  than  temperate 
letter  to  the  King  a  few  days  after  her  dear 
lord*s  execution,  declaring  that,  if  she  were  ca- 
pable of  consolation,  it  would  onlv  be  that  ber 
lord's  fame  might  be  preserved  m  the  King's 
more  favourable  opinion : — had  long  habits  of 
voluptuousness  left  any  sense  of  pity  in  this  cor- 
rupt king ;  or,  rather,  if  a  heart  bad  not  been 
forgotten  in  his  anatomy,  it  must  have  been 

*  For  a  fun  aoooant  of  tbese,  and  many  other  squally 
eminent  ladies,  see  *  Memoirs  of  Pioos  Wooien.* 
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toached  at  her  humble  entreaty  that  *he  would 
grant  his  pardon  to  a  woman  amazed  with  grief, 
to  the  daogbtei'  of  a  man  who  bad  served  his 
father  in  his  greatest  extremities,  and  bis  Ma. 
jesty  in  his  greatest  perils  :* — if  we  view  this 
extraordinary  sufferer  under  all  these  trials, 
while  we  admire  the  woman,  we  must  adore  the 
divine  grace  which  alone  oould  sustain  her  un- 
der them. 

After  this  imperfect  sketch,  may  we  not  say, 
that,  for  an  example  of  conjugal  tenderness,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  country  for  a  per* 
ftct  model  7  Portia  swallowing  fire  because  she 
would  not  survive  her  Brutus,  the  "Pattt  non  do^ 
Ut  of  the  faithful  Arraia,  as  she  stabbed  herself, 
and  then  presented  the  sword  to  her  husband,  to 
set  him  an  example  of  dying  bravely ;  these  he- 
roic instances  of  conjugal  Section,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  ages,  are  surpassed  by 
the  cqnduct  of  Lady  Russell :  tkty  died  a  volun- 
tary death  rather  than  outlive  their  husbands ; 
Christianity  imposed. on  A«r  the. severer  duty 
of  surviving  hers— of  living  to  suffer  calamities 
scarcely  less  trying,  and  to  perform  duties 
scarcely  less  heroic.  Afler  weeping  herself 
blind,  afler  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  let  us  view  her  called  to  witness  the 
death  of  her  daughtor,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
Afler  seeing  her  dead  corpee,  let  us  behold  her 
going  to  the^hamber  of  her  other  daughter,  the 
Dachi 


of  Devonshire,  then  confined  in  child- 
bed, of  which  the  other  had  just  died.  When 
her  only  surviving  daughtor  mquired  afler  h^r 
sister,  the  mothe^  cheerfUlIy  replied,  *  I  have 
just  seen  her  out  of  bed  !'— It  was  in  her  coffin. 
In  whatever  attitude,  then,  we  consider  the 
portrait  of  this  illustrious  lady  it  is  with  fresh 
admiration.  Each  lineament  derives  additional 
beauty  from  its  harmony  with  the  reet,  the  sym- 
metry  of  the  features  corresponding  with  the 
just  proportions  of  the  whole  figure. 


England*8  But  Hope, 

Wi  have  ^welt  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
as  well  with  reference  t^oir  neighbours  as  our- 
selves.  If  we  have  shSn  that  we  have  little 
regret  in  any  still  remaining  difference  between 
the  inhabHante  of  the  opposite  shores,  and  much 
to  fear  from  a  growing  resemblance  between 
them;  if  we  have  successfully  hinted  at  the 
grounds  of  our  own  real  superiority,  and  the 
ponibility  of  mainUining,  and  even  increasing 
our  greatness,  to  an  v  extent  consistent  with  hu- 
man imperfection ;  if  we  have,  in  the,  two  pre- 
ceding chapters,  anticipated  what  might  be  our 
ultimate  degradation,  whilst  in  the  first  we  had 
pointed  at  the  heighte  to  which  we  may  reason- 
ably aspire ;  let  us  not  think  it  unworthy  our 
attention  to  inquire  how  we  can  alone  answer 
our  high  destination,  revive  what  we  have  loet, 
attein  what  more  is  within  oar  reach,  or  having 
attoined  it  how  we  may  perpetuate  the  inesti- 
mable  blessing. 

We  have  at  length,  though  with  a  slow  and 
reluctent  movement,  begun  to  provide  a  national 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Preju- 
dice held  oat  against  it  with  ite  accustomed  per- 
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tinacity,— knowledge  would  only  make  them 
idle,  ignofance  would  preserve  subordination, 
the  knowledge  of  their  duty  would  impede  the 
performance  of  it  This  last  we  did  not  per- 
haps say  in  so  many  words,  but  was  it  not  the 
principle  of  our  conduct  7  We  put  off  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  till  the  growth  of  crime 
made  the  rich  tremble.  We  refused  to  make 
them  better  till  they  grew  so  much  worse  as  to 
augment  the  difficulty,  as  to  lessen  the  proba- 
bility of  their  reform.  The  alarm  came  home 
to  the  opulent  They  were  afraid  for  their  pro- 
perty, for  their  lives ;  they  were  driven  to  do 
what  had  long  been  their  duty  not  to  have  lefl 
undone.  But  they  did  it  not,  *  tiU  the  overflow- 
ings of  ungodliness  made  them  afraid.'  They 
discovered  at  length,  that  ignorance  had  not 
made  better  subjects,  better  servante,  better 
men.  This  lesson  they  might  have  condescend, 
ed  to  learn  soonet  from  'Uie  Irish  rebels,  from 
the  French  revolutionists.  We  have  at  length 
done  well,  though  we  have  done  it  reluctanUy. 
We  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  religion.  ^ 

But  there  is  another  class,  a  class  surely  of 
no  minor  importance,  from  whom  too  many  still 
withhold  the  same  blessing.  If^  as  is  the  publio 
opinion,  it  is  the  force  of  tempUtion  which  haf 
produced  so  much  crime  among  the  poor,  aro 
not  the  rich,  and  especially  the  children  of  the 
rich,  exposed  to  at  least  as  strong  temptetionii 
not  indeed  to  steal,  but  to  violate  other  com* 
mandments  of  equal  authority  7  Laws,  without 
manners,  will  not  do  all  we  expect  fronr  them : 
manners  without  religion  will  be  but  imper- 
fectly reformed*  And  who  will  say  that  reli- 
gious reformation  will  be  complete,  whilst  it  ii 
confined  to  a  single  class,  or  deemed  at  least  m 
work  of  supererogation  by  some  among  the 
higher  ranks  7  There  are,  however,  many  ho- 
nourable exceptions,  the  number  of  which  is» 
we  trust,  increasing. 

Why  should  the  poor  monopolize  our  benevo* 
lence  7  Why  should  the  rich  in  this  one  in- 
stence,  be  so  disinterested  7  Why  should  not 
the  same  charity  be  extended  to  the  children  of 
the  opulent  and  the  great  7  Whr  should  the 
eon  of  the  nobleman,  not  share  the  advantage 
now  bestowed  on  the  children  of  his  servant,  of 
his  workman,  of  the  poorest  of  his  neighbours'? 
Why  should  not  Christian  instruction  be  made 
a  prominent  article  in  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  govern  and  to  legislate,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  are  to  work  and  to  serve  7  Why 
are  these  most  importent  beings,  the  very  hi» 
ings  in  this  enlightened  country  whose  immor- 
tal intereste  are  the  most  neglected  7 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  that  *  he  who  provides 
not  for  his  own  house  has  denied  the  faith,  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel.*  If  this  be  true  of  tem^ 
poral,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  neglecteto 
make  '  for  his  own*  a  spiritual  provision  7  Doee 
not  he  far  more  emphatically  deny  *  that  faith* 
which  is  violated  even  in  the  other  infbrior  case7 

If  we  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  with  a 
view  to  check  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  that 
spirit  requires  little  less  suppression  in  our  own 
families.  In  all  ranks  it  is  the  prevailing  evil 
of  the  present  day.  The  diminished  obedienoo 
of  children  to  parents,  of  servante  to  mastera, 
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of  Bubjects  to  sovereigns,  all  f  pring  froin  one 
common  root — on  abatement  of  the  reverence 
to  the  aathority  of  God.  Tathers  ahould  there- 
fore keep  up  in  their  offspring,  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, a  dependance  on  themselves,  without  which 
they  will  gradually  shake  off  their  dependence 
on  their  Maker.  Independence  of  every  kind, 
as  it  is  the  prevailing  wish,  so  it  is  the  most 
alarming  danger.  With  filial  obedience,  obe- 
dience to  Divine  authority  will  become  connect- 
ed ;  but  the  muzzle  of  domestic  restraint  shaken 
off,  there  will  be  no  controul  of  any  kind  lefl. 
Might  not  a  more  exact  Christian  institution 
help  to  arrest  the  same  spirit  which  has,  within 
a.  few  years,  so  frequently  broken  out  in  our,  in 
many  respects,  excellent  public  schools  7  We 
mean  not  altogether,  to  censure  the  honourable 
■emiiiaries.  Do  not  the  youth  carry  thither, 
rather  than  acquire  there,  this  want  of  subordi- 
nation  7  Is  it  not  too  often  previously  fbstereU 
at  home  by  the  habits  of  luxury,  the  taste  for 
expose,  the  unrestrained  indulgences,  the  un- 
subdued  tempers,  which  so  ill  prepare  them  fo 
submit  to  moral  discipline  7  Laixity  of  manners 
and  of  principles  act  reciprocally  :  they  are  al- 
ternately cause  and  effect 

Tender  parents  are,  indeed,  grieved  at  the  in- 
dications of  evil  dispositions  in  their  children ; 
but  even  worthy  people  do  not  always  study  the 
human  character  :  they  are  too  much  disposed 
to  believe  this  budding  vice  but  accidental  de- 
feet— a  failing  which  time  will  cure.  Time 
eurea  nothing ;  time  only  inveterates,  only  ex- 
aspetttesi  where'  religion  is  not  called  in  as  a 
corrective.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  tame  the 
headstrong  violence  of  the  passions  by  a  few 
moral  sentences ;  the  curb  is  too  weak  for  the 
natural  ferocity  of  the  animal.  If  the  most  re. 
ligiom  education  does  not  always  answer  the 
end,  what  end  is  an  education,  in  which  religion 
does  not  predominate,  likely  to  produce  7  How 
is  the  Christian  character  likely  to  be  formed 
without  the  strict  inculcation  of  religious  prin- 
oiples,  without  the  powerful  discipline  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  habits  7 

Parents  are  naturally  and  honourably^  anxious 
about  advancing  the  interest  of  their  sons ;  but 
they  do  not  always  extend  this  anxiety  to  their 
best  interests.  They  prepare  them  for  the  world, 
but  neglect  to  prepare  them  for  eternity.  We 
recal  oar  words ;  they  do  not  even  make  the  best 
preparation  for  the  world.  Their  affection  is 
warm,  but  is  short-sighted ;  ibr  surely  that  prin. 
einle  which  is  the  root  of  all  virtuous  action,  of 
all  the  great  qualities  of  the  heart,  of  integrity, 
of  eober-mindedness,  of  patience,  of  self-denial, 
of  veracityt  of  fortitude,  of  perseverance  in  a 
right  pursuit,  is  likely  to  produce  a  character 
not  onqoaltfied  for  the  best  services  to  society ; 
ibr  advancement  in  life,  for  fitness  for  the  most 
QsafiDil  employments,  for  adorning  the  most  ho- 
nourable situations ;  for  we  do  not  recommend 
•Qch  a  religico  as  would  make  Ascetics,  as 
would  abstract  men  from  the  business  or  the 
duties  of  lifo,  or  from  the  true  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety. There  seems,  indeed,  litUe  necessity  for 
guarding  against  evils  of  which  we  see  no  great 
oanger. 

tientlemen  should  be  scholars ;  liberal  learn- 
ing need  not  interfere  with  reHgions  acquire- 


ments, unless  it  be  so  conducted  as  to  leave  no 
time  fbr  tts  cultivation,  unless  it  cause  tbem  fo 
consider  religion  as  an  object  of  inferior  regard. 
But  no  human  learning  ought  to  keep  religions 
instruction  in  the  back  ground,  so  as  to  render 
it  an  incidental,  a  subordinate  part  in  the  edn^* 
cation  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Some  apology  might  be  made  fbr  the  natives 
of  a  neighiwuring  kingdom  for  their  contempt 
of  religion,  from  the  load  of  absurd  and  super- 
stitious observances  which  degrade  it  Thoogph 
even  they  might  have  discovered,  under  these 
disadvantages,  much  thst  is  good ;  for  they  have 
had  writers  who  yield  to  none  in  elevation  q£ 
sentiment,  in' loftiness  of  genius,  and  sublimity 
of  devotion.*  Yet  the  labours  of  these  exoeUeat 
men  have  lefl  the  character  of  their  religion  on- 
altered. 

But  w€  have  no  such  excuse  to  plead  for  the 
contempt  or  neglect  of  religion.  Here,  Chris- 
tianity presents  herself  to  us  neither  diahonoar- 
ed,  degraded,  nor  disfigured.  Here  she  is  set 
before  us  in  all  her  original  purity ;  we  see  her 
in  her  whole  consistent  character,  in  all  her  foir 
and  just  proportions,  as  she  came  from  the  hands 
of  her  Divine  Author.  We  see  her  as  she  has 
been  completely  rescued  from  that  encumbering 
load  under  which  she  had  so  long  groaned ;  de- 
livered from  her  long  bondage,  by  the  labours 
of  our  blessed  reformers,  and  handed  down  to  us 
unmutilated  and  undefaced. 

If  every  English  gentleman  did  but  seriously 
reflect,  how  much  die  future  moral  prosperity 
of  his  country  depends  on  the  education  he  mav 
at  this  moment  be  giving  to  his  son,  even  if  his 
paternal  feelings  did  not  stimulate  his  zealous 
endeavours,  his  patriotic  would. 

May  the  unworthy  writer,  who  loves  her  conn- 
try  with  an  ardour  which  the  superior  worth  of 
that  country  justifies ;  who,  during  a  Ion?  life, 
has  anxiously  watched  its  alternations  of^  pros- 
perous and  adyerse  fortune ;  and  whO|  on  the 
very  verge  of  eternity,  is  proportionally  anxious 
for  its  moral  prosperity,  as  she  approaches  nearer 
to  that  state,  in  view  of.  which  all  temporal  con- 
siderations diminish  in  their  value;  may  she 
hope  that  her  egotism  will  be  forgiven,  and  her 
pardon  be  obtained  for  the  liberty  she  is  taking  7 
May  she  venture  to  sunne  that  she  is  now  con- 
versing with  some  indBdual  father  of  a  fiimily 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  and,  presuming  thai 
he  would  permit  the  freedom,  address  him,  and 
through  him,  every  man  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
the  kingdom,  in  plain  and  bold  language,  with 
something  like  the  following  suggestions  7 

Let  it  be  your  principal  concern  to  train  up 
your  son  in  the  fear  of  God.  Make  this  fear, 
which  is  not  only  *  the  beginning  of  wisdom*  in 
point  of  excellence,  the  same  also  in  priority  of 
time.    Let  the  beginning  of  wisdom  be -made 

*  What  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere  of  Franoe, 
and  of  the  religion  of  Franoe,  has  been  said  'more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,*  and  with  the  sinfte  view  of  caa« 
tion  to  our  own  country.  However  we  deprecate  the 
past,  we  shall  atill cherish  the  hope,  that  having  witness- 
ed the  horrors  of  a  political,  we  may  one  day  hail  the 
dawn  of  a  moral  revolution.  A  virtuous  Kins,  and  an 
improving  government,  leave  as  not  without  hope  that 
this  Aiir  part  of  the  globe  may  ytot  risrf  in  those  essentials 
without  which  a  country  can  never  be  tnUjf  great.  May 
thegr  eventually  improve,  in  *  that  righteottsasss  wtucll 
alone  sxalieUi  a  nation  !* 
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the  beginnui;  of  edacation.  Imbue  the  yoath. 
fhl  mind  betimes  with  correct  taster,  sound  priu- 
eiples,  good  affectioni  and  riffht  liabits.  Consi- 
der that  the  tastes,  principieB,  affections,  and 
habits  he  now  ibrms,  are  to  be  the  elements  of 
his  future  character ;  the  fountain  of  honourable 
actions,  the  germ  of  whatever  may  hereafter  be 
pure,  virtuous,  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

In  his  education  never  lose  sight  of  this  great 
truth,  that  irreligion  is  the  death  of  all  that  is 
graceful,  and  amiable,  in  the  human  mind  ;  the 
destruction  of  all  moral  beautv*  Its  foundations 
are  in  the  dust,  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  hope 
to  raise  a  noble  superstructure  on  so  mean  and 
despicable  a  basis.  Tell  him,  that  the  irreli. 
gious  man  never  looks  out  of  self.  He  is  his 
own  centre ;  all  his  views  are  low  ;  he  has  no 
conception  of  any  thing  that  is  loAy  in  virtue, 
or  sublime  in  feeling.  How  should  he  7  He  doer 
not  look  to  God  as  the  model  of  perfection. — He 
wiH  act  nothing  that  is  holy,  for  he  does  not  ho- 
nour his  commands;  he  will  conceive  nothing 
that  is  great,  for  he  does  not  Jook  to  the  Archi- 
type  of  greatness ;  there  is  no  image  of  true 
grandeur  in  his  soul.  His  mind  will  be  reduced 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  things  to  which  it  is 
familiarized,  and  stoop  to  the  littleness  of  the 
objects  about  which  it  is  conversant.  His  views 
will  not  be  noble,  because  they  are  not  excur- 
sive; they  are  confined,  imprisoned,  limed,  en^ 
tangled  in  earth  and  its  concerns ;  they  never 
expatiate  in  the  boundless  regions  of  immortality. 
Ha  has  no  connecting  link  between  himself  and 
things 

*  Beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere.* 

His  soul  is  cramped  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
noblest  faculties ;  his  heart  paralyzed  in  its  best 
attempts  after  a  fugitive,  low-minded  virtue. 

There  is  no  true  elevation  of  soul  but  what 
the  youth  must  acquire  by  tke  knowledge  of 
God  as  revealed  in  his  word  ;  no  perfect  exam- 
ple but  that  exhibited  to  him  in  the  character 
of  his  Divine  Son;  nothing  but  the  Gospel, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  will  check  his  cor- 
ruptions, give  him  a  sense  of  his  accountable- 
neas,  and  raise  his  nature  above  the  degraded 
state  to  which  sin  has  reduced*it 

It  is  material  to  reflag  that  nothing  really 
preparlitive  to  his  well-lling  in  this  life,  and 
conducive  to  his  qualificafion  as  an  ornament  to 
his  country,  will  otherwise  than  forward  him  in 
his  progress  for  another  country,  *  even  a  hea- 
Yen\y»*  Adopt  the  measores  which  even  nature 
and  reason  suggest  for  making  him  a  distin- 
guished member  of  human  society,  and  it  will 
not  lessen  your  satisfkction,  nor  lower  your  gra- 
titude, when  you  see  that  you  have  not  only 
trained  him  to  be  a  usefid  and  virtuous  citizen, 
but  also  a  candidate  for  heaven. 

Letvour  child  be  made  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Giod*s  word,  his  providence,  his  controlling 
power,  his  superintending  eye.  Let  him  be 
taught  not  barely  to  read,  but  to  understand,  to 
love  to  venerate  his  Bible.  Implant  at  a  proper 
season,  in  his  mind,  the  evidences  of  Christiani- 
ty,  in  the  olearest,  simplest,  and  most  explicit 
manner.  Furnish  him  with  arguments  to  de- 
fbnd  it,  far  he  will  not  fiul  to  hear  it  attacked. 
TMch  him  to  despise  ridicule,  that  last  lesort 


of  the  bad  defender  of  a  bad  cause ;  for  he  will 
find  that  those  who  cannot  argue  can  sneer,  and 
he  may  feel  it  harder  to  withstand  the  one  than 
the  other! 

Inform  him  that  in  France  it  was  the  igno- 
ran<!e  of  religion  which  produced  the  contempt 
of  it;  and  that  both  together  overturned  the 
state,  by  inculcating  principles  hostile  to  all  vir- 
tue,  fostering  passions  destructive  of  all  order, 
and  an  impatience  of  control  subversive  of  all 
government :  all  springing  from  one  common 
source,  all  meeting  in  one  common  centre,  a 
combination  to  throw  off  the  government  of  God 
himself.  Impress  upon  his  young  mind  that 
important  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  security 
for  a  state  in  which  religion  is  not  warmly,  yet 
wisely  taught  by  its  ministers,  cherished  by  its 
government,  and  believed  and  reverenced  by  the 
people. 

There  are  certain  traditional  sayings  which 
claim  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  received, 
which  pass  unexamined,  and  are  credited  as 
oracular.  Guard  him  against  these  false  and 
i^rdid,  but  popular  n:)^xims,  which,  though  the 
press  may  he  u«<ed  diiefly  by  the  lower  orders, 
the  things  themselves  are  practically  adopted, 
pretty  equally,  by  '  the  great  vulgar  end  the 
small.*  Some  vindicate  speculatively  loose  prin- 
ciple?,  by  the  assertion  that  *  thoughts  are  free.* 
Tell  your  son  this  is  not  trup.  A  Christian  must 
eudeavuur  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  same  cor- 
rect  etandftid  with  his  actions,  and  from  the  same 
awful  motive,  *  Thou  God  seest !' 

There  is  another  popular  but  unfounded  axiom 
respecting  the  use  of  wealth,  namely,  that  *  A 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.*  Chris- 
tianity denies  this  assertion  also.  Every  man 
has  indeed  a  legal  right  to  the  disposal  of  his 
otvn  property,  but  religion  interdiets  his  right 
to  spend  it  in  vanity  or  vice ;  or  if  he  be  exempt 
from  these  grosser  temptations,  she  still  abridges 
his  right  to  monopolise  it  Christianity  expepts 
that  the  deserving  and  the  distressed  shall  come 
in  fur  such  a  proportion  of  his  wealth  as  an  en- 
lightened  conscience  shall  dictate.  The  divine 
person  who  refused,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  be  *  a 
divider,  or  a  judge,*  over  a  contested  property, 
did  nut  fail  to  graft  on  the  question  he  avoided 
answering,  the  imperative  caution,  *  Take 'heed 
and  beware  of  covetoufness.* 

There  is  another  fatal  lesson  which  he  will 
learn  in  the  world,  and  which  the  natural  pride 
of  his  own  heart,  will  second  ;  namely,  that  to 
resent  an  injury  is  a  mark  of  spirit,  while  to 
forgive  it  shows  a  base  mind.  The  prince  of 
darkness,  in  his  long  catalogue  of  expedients, 
never  invented  a  maxim  which  has  brought 
more  generous  but  ill-disciplined  souls  to  de- 
struction. 

The  uncurbed  desires,  the  unrestrained  pas- 
sions, to  which  we  ^ave  before  adverted,  the 
contempt  of  submission,  the  supposed  meanness 
of  forbearance,  the  hot  resentments  not  con- 
trolled betimes  in  the  boy,  may  have  been  pre. 
paring  the  man  for  an  act  which  may  hereafter 
fill  his  whole  life  with  cureless  remorse. 

Boys  well  bom  and  accustomed  to  well  bred 
society  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  notion  of  ho^ 
notcr,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  conversation 
to  which  they  are  aometimei  «zpoeed.    Sdw 
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upon  this  spiri^  whether  instinctive  or  contract- 
ed, but  seize  it  with  a  view  to  convert  it  to 
higher  purposes.  This  popular  notion  of  honour 
may  seem  to  ffive  dignity  to  the  tone  of  his  con- 
versation, while  it  is  inflating  his  heart  with  ar- 
rogance. It  may  indeed  set  him  above  doing 
an  act  which  aome  fashionable  men  may  agree 
to  call  base,  but  it  will  not  preserve  him  from  a 
duel,  which  these  men  agree  to  call  honourable. 
Bat  whatever  acquittal  a  jury  of  the  world*s 
men  of  honour  may  pronounce  on  such  a  trans, 
action,  it  will,  by  that  awful  decision  from  which 
there  lies  no  appeal,  by  the  diiinitive  sentence 
of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  be  pro- 
nounced murder;  murder  of  one  of  them  in  the 
act,  of  both  in  the  intention ;  murder  as  criminal 
as  that  which  brings  its  vulgar  perpetrator  on 
the  highway  to  bis  ignominious  catastrophe. 

Lay  hold  then  on  this  high-minded  feeling, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  it  into  a  purer  channel. 
Lead  his  aspirini;  mind  to  higher  objects.  Let 
the  hope  of  the  favour,  and  the  dread  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Godf-  expel  from  his  heart  a  too 
eager  desire  to  court  the  applause  or  escape  the 
censure  of  irreligious  men,  by  acts  which,  while 
they  would  oflbnd  his  Maker,  would  destroy  his 
own  soul.  Let  him  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  swellings  of  human  arrogance,  and  the  con- 
adoosness  of  Christian  dignity.  Worldly  maz- 
kns  of  hononr  are  tumid,  but  they  are  not  great. 

There  is  no  sure  preservation  from  these  mis- 
chiefs, but  in  an  education  formed  on  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ.  The  principles  drawn 
nom  the  spirit  of  the  Grospel,  conscientiously 
adopted,  and  acted  upon,  would  subvert  aH  the 
hollow  and  destructive  maxims  of  the  worldly 
code.  How  many  boilih||^  passions  might  have 
been  cooled,  how  many  disappointed  hearts  and 
mottrning  spirits  healed,  how  many  duels,  how 
many  suicides,  (both  now  so  dreadAiIIy  prevalent) 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  the  early  and  UQ- 
remitted  application  of  this  one  grand  specific« 

Cultivate  in  your  son  whatever  is  valuable  in 
science,  or  ele^tmi  in  literature. — Independent- 
ly of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  it  will,  by  filling 
up  his  time  and  engaging  his  thoughts,  assist  in 
setting  his  mind  above  low  and  sordid  tastes, 
and  leave  him  little  leisure  or  relish  for  the 
base  and  grovelling  pursuits  of  sensuality.  A 
love  of  learning  judiciously  instilled,  is  amonsgt 
the  most  probable  huToan  preservatives  from 
vulgar  vice ;  though  since  it  is  human,  it  can  go 
but  certain  lengths  as  to  moral  benefit ;  and  we 
have  witnessed  many  deplorable  instances  of  its 
failure,  in  minds  of"^  the  highest  literary  attain- 
ments, for  want  of  being  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior  principle.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary,  not  only  in  improving  the  in- 
tellect and  refining  the  taste,  but,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  iti  rescuing  so  much  leisure 
from  inferior  pursuits. 

But  learning,  be  it  repeated,  though  it  invi- 
gorates the  mind,  will  not  reform  it.  It  is  a 
shining  ornainent,  but  not  of  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
rectiye.  Moral  evil  is  not  cured,  is  not  regula- 
ted, — ^nay  it  may  even  be  inflamed  by  it,  where 
intellectual  science  is  made  its  own  end,  and  not 
oonsidered  subservient  to  a  higher.  Learning 
will  strongly  teach  him  to  despise  what  is 
worthless  in  composition,  but  will  feebly  lift  him 


above  what  is  unworthy  in  practice.  It  will 
correct  his  taste,  but  will  not  enable  him  to 
resist  temptation :  it  will  improve  his  judgment 
of  the  world,  but  will  not  secure  him  from  its 
pollutions.  Human  learning  will  only  teach 
him  the  knowledge  of  others,  the  Bible  that  €if 
himself. 

Let  him  therefbre  enter  into  the  battle  of  the 
world  armed  with  weapons  from  the  divine 
armoury ;  stoutly  furnished  with  motives  and 
arguments  drawn  from  religion,  of  potency  to 
fortify  his  resolutions,  convince  his  understand- 
ing, and  afibct  his  heart  Let  him  see  in  yoor 
example,  that  religion  is  neither  unmanly  or 
ungentlemanly.  Aeeustom  him  not  to  hear  the 
three  dominant  spiritual,  and  intellectual  sina^ 
PRIDE,  SEunsHNiss,  sod  fiooTisu,  treated  with  an 
indulgence  not  shown  to  such  as  are  more  dis- 
reputable, gross,  and  scandalous.  Against  both 
classes  the  whole  artillery  of  the  Grospel  is  im- 
partially  levelled.  Of  the  first,  peculiar  con- 
demnation is  intimated  in  Scripture.  Of  pride 
it  is  observed,  that  *  God  resisteth  the  proud,' 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  be  found  *  fighting  against 
God.*  Against  selfishness  it  is  specificudly  pro- 
claimed, mat  *  no  man*  with  any  pretensions  to 
a  Christian  character  *  Ihreth  to  himself;*  that 
we  are  not  to  *  se^  oar  own  things,*  and  that 
we  must  *  bear  one  another's  burdens.' — Against 
egotism  a  host  of  precepts  present  themselves  in 
battle  array, — *  to  esteem  others  better  than  our- 
selves, to  avoid  vain  glory,  to  look  on  the  things 
of  others ;  to  be  slow  to  speak,  ready  to  hear.* 

Though  these  interior  and  mental  sins  are  as 
much  cherished  by  impiety  as  those  which  are 
OQsrser  and  more  notorious,  yet  as  the  latter  can 
prodnes  no  plausible  pretence  for  their  indul- 
genoe ;  as  they  cannot  be  qualified  by  any  so. 
phistry,  nor  covered  by  any  artifice,  thev  are 
less  likely  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Morahty  is 
disffusted  by  vulgar  vice,  by  the  practical  sins 
of  the  sensual  mur;  but  mere  morality  can  never 
extirpate  the  vices  of  the  heart  and  mind :  it  is 
not  always  her  aim,  nor  if  it  were,  could  she 
accomplish  it. 

In  your  conversation  with  the  young  person, 
do  not  be  satisfied  to  gtneralixe  religion.  Re- 
ligion is  an  indefinite  term,  a  vague  word  which 
may  be  made  to  involve  a  variety  of  meanings, 
and  to  amalgamate  a  (kimber  of  discrepancies. 
It  may  release  a  man  from  all  the  prescribed 
institutions  of  Christianity ;  it  may  set  him 
loose  from  all  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  re- 
straints; turn  him  adrift,  and  dismiss  him  to  his 
choice  between  the  *  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,* 
of  the  sceptical  poet  Since  life  and  irnmortali^ 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  a 
general  religion  is  no  religion  at  all.  His  must 
bo  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  Be  not 
ashamed  to  teach  your  son  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  If  you  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  by  which  yourself  can  be 
saved,  you  must  be  assured  that  there  is  no  other 
salvation  for  your  son.  Defer  not  then  too  long 
to  communicate  to  him  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  our  faith.  Other  notions  will  occupy 
the  space  which  you  leave  vacant  O !  stamp 
the  right  impressions  on  his  heart  while  it  is 
sofl,  tender,  and  ductile ;  and  he  will  hereafler 
mix  these  early  imbibed  feelings,  and  sentiments. 
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and  prinoiples,  with  hit  other  iweet  mMociations, 
bis  other  pleuing  recollections  of  the  vernal 
season  of  life;  eheriahed  imap^s!  which  the 
matared  mind  is  fond  of  retracing',  and  which 
oonunonly  remain  vivid  when  most  others  have 
faded,  or  are  obliterated. 

Fancy  not  that  these  acquisitions  and  porsoits 
will  bli|rht  the  opening  bods  of  joothfol  g^jety ; 
that  they  will  check  hii  vivacity,  or  obstract  bis 
amiable  cheerfnlness.  The  ingennoiis  anvitia- 
ted  mind  is  never  so  happy  as  when  in  a  state 
of  virtuoQs  exertion,  as  when  engafed  abont 
some  object  to  which  it  most  look  ap ;  somethingr 
which,  kindling  its  energies  raises  its  views ; 
something  which  exdtes  the  ambitioo  of  lift 
ing  it  above  itself. 

Much  less  fear  that  the  pursuits  here  recom- 
mended will  depress  his  genius ;  it  will  exalt  it ; 
his  mind  will  find  wider  room  in  which  to  ex- 
pand ;  his  horizon  will  be  more  extensive ;  his  in- 
tellectual eye  will  take  in  a  wider  range ;  the 
whole  man  will  have  an  ample  region  in  which  to 
expatiate.  To  know  that  he  is 'formed  for  im- 
mortality, is  not  likely  to  contract  bis  ideas,  or  to 
shorten  his  views.  It  is  irreligion  which  shrinks 
and  shrivels  np  the  faculties,  by  debasing  the 
spirit,  and  degrading  the  bouL 

And  if  to  know  that  he  is  an  immortal  being 
will  exalt  his  ideas,  to  know  that  he  is  an  ac- 
countable being  will  correct  his  habits.  If  to 
know  that '  Giod  is*  will  raise  his  thoughts  and 
desires  to  all  that  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good,— to 
know  that  *  €rod  is  the  rewarder  of  all  them  that 
seek  Him,'  will  stimulate  him  in  the  race  of 
Christian  duty ; — ^to  know  that  there  u  a  day 
in  which  God  will  judge  the  world,  wiU  quicken 
his  preparation  for  tha.t  day. 

Am  he  advances  in  age  and  knowledm^  im- 
pess  upon  his  mind,  tiuit  in  that  day  of  awfbl 
inauuition  he  must  stand  unconnected,  single, 
naked !  It  is  not  the  best  a^chments  he  may 
have  formed,  the  most  vaAable  societies  to 
which  he  may  have  belonged,  that  will  then 
stand  him  any  stead.  He  must  therefore  join 
them  now  with  a  pure  and  simple  intention; — 
he  must  not  seek  then  as  something  on  which 
to  lean,  as  somethin|p  with  which  to  share  his 
responsibility — this  is  his  own  single  undivided 
concern.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  oy  belonging 
to  any  society,  howefir  good,  to  any  party 
however  honourable,  he  can  shrink  from  hi, 
own  personal,  individual,  aecountableness.  The 
union  of  the  labourers  gives  no  claim  to  the 
division  of  the  responsibility.  In  this  world 
we  may  be  most  useful  among  bodies  of  men ; 
in  the  great  judgment  we  must  stand  alone. 
We  assist  them  here,  but  they  cannot  answer 
Ibr  us  bereafUr. 

From  his  Bible,  and  from  his  Bible  only,  let 
him  draw  his  sense  of  those  principles,  of  that 
standard  by  which  he  will  hereafler  be  judged ; 
and  be  carefql  ever  to  distinguish  in  his  mind 
between  the  worldly  morality  which  he  may 
learn  fW)m  the  multitude,  and  that  Christian 
holiness  which  is.  the  dictate  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  Teach  him  to  dis- 
cover there,  he  cannot  discover  it  too  soon,  that 
it  is  not  a  set  of  proverbial  moral  maxims,  a 
ftw  random  good  actions,  decorous  and  inofien- 
tive  manners,  the  effect  of  natural  feeling,  of 
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fashion^  of  custom,  of  regard  to  health,  of  desir» 
of  reputation,  that  will  make  a  truly  valuable 
character.  This  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  cer- 
tain popular  virtues,  or  rather  fractions  •of  vir* 
tues ;  for  there  is  no  integral  virtue  where  there 
is  no  religion.  Pleasing  manners  will  attract 
popular  regard,  and  worldly  motives  will  pro- 
duoe  popular  actions ;  but  genuine  virtue  pro- 
ceeds only  from  Christian  principles.  The  one 
is  efflorescence,  the  other  is  fVuit 

After  all,  though  you  cannot  by  your  best  ex- 
ertions, seconded  by  the  most  fervent  prayer, 
without  which  exertion  will  neither  be  rightly 
directed' nor  snocessfbUy  prosecuted,  command 
snooess ;  jet  what  a  support  will  it  be  under 
the  possible  defeat  of  your  fairest  hopes,  that 
you  strove  to  avert  it !  Even  if,  through^  the  pre. 
valence  of  temptation,  the  perverseness  of  his 
own  nature,  and  the  malignity  of  his  corruptions, 
the  barbarous  son  sAoum  disappoint  the  best 
founded  hopes  of  the  careful  parent ;  what  a 
heartfelt  coD^ation  would  it  afford  you,  under 
this  heaviest  of  ajl  trials,  that  the  misconduct 
of  the  child  is  not  imputable  to  the  neglect  of 
the  fiuher !  The  severest  evil — and  this  perhaps 
is  the  most  severe — is  supportable,  when  not 
aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
contributed  to  bring  it  upon  onrsehres.  lliough 
it  will  not  pluck  the  sting  fh>m  his  guilt,  it  will 
render  the  poignancy  of  your  own  anguish  more 
tolerable. 

But  let  m  indulge  higher  hopes  and  brighter 

Erospecte  for  our  country.  We  refer  to  those 
opes  with  which  the  first  chapter  of  this  little 
work  concluded,  namely,  the  rich  provision 
which  Grod  has  put  into  our  hands  for  accom- 
plishing his  great  designs  in  our  favour.  The 
nope  therein  expressed,  and  the  means  humbly 
suggested  for  accomplishing  it,  was  the  re-fbr- 
mation  of  the  British  character.  We  have  here, 
feebly  indeed,  but  honestly,  shown  what  ob- 
viously appears  to  be  the  best  security,  the  most 
efiectual  barrier,  against  the  vices  and  contami- 
nation  of  our  prolonged  continental  intercourse. 
Reliffious  education,  with  Grod's  blessing  upon 
it,  which  every  truly  Christian  &tber  will  not 
fail  to  invoke,  is  all  in  all  towards  the  restoration, 
the  elevation  of  our  national  character.  And 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  education 
of  the  rich  which  must  finally  determine  the 
fate,  at  once  of  rich  and  poor ;  and  by  conse- 
quence, which  must  determine  the  destiny  of 
our  oountry. 

Here  then  is  Britain's  last,  best  hope ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  nnpardleled  advantegea 
we  possess  in  a  learned  and  orthodox  clergy, 
who  instruct  us  in  the  sanctuary,  and  who  pre- 
side over  our  public  and  private  seminaries, 
why  need  we  despair  7  Why  need  we  doubt, 
that  the  Christian  religion,  grafled  on  the  sub- 
stantial stock  of  the  genuine  British  character, 
and  watered  by  the  dews  of  heaven,  may  bring 
forth  the  noblest  productions  of  which  this  lower 
world  is  capable ;  though  neither  the  security 
nor  the  triumph  will  be  complete  till  these 
*  Trees  of  Righteousness*  are  transplanted  into 
the  paradise  of  God. 

Reader  if  you  are  indeed  a  Christian  father, 
anticipate  in  idea  that  triumphant  moment, 
when,  having  east  your  crowti  at  the  foot  of  the 
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•ternal  thitme,  yon  sbaA  be  caHed  vpoii  to  gfive 
an  aeooidDt  of  yotir  ow«  oonduot,  and,  as  fai  as 
had  depended  on  you,  of  that  of  yoar  offspring. 
Think  of  the  multiplied  ielicities  of  meeting,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  those  wboA  yoor  example 
and  instruction •liaTetthrouirh  his  grace,  contri- 


bnted  to  br]n|r  hither !  Think  what  it  will  be, 
to  be  able,  amidst  all  tM  hoets  of  heaven,  amidaC 
the  innumerable  oompiny  of  ailgels,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect — Uiink  of  beinar 
able  to  say  to  tlie  Universal  Fatlier,  *  Behold,  I 
and  the  children  thou  hast  given  me  !* 


ON  DOMESTIC  ERRORS 

IN  OPINION,  AND  IN  CERTAIN' AaCTICAL  HABITS. 


On  SoundncM  iti  Judgment,  and  Consistency  in 

Conduct* 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  following  pages,  the 
writer  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  it  consists 
rather  of  miscellaneous  observations  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  than  in  an  attempt  at  a  systematic 
view  of  religion  or  morals.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  present  an  ezhibiUoii  of  Christian  doctrine,  or 
to  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is 
presmned  that  the  generality  of  readers  who 
shall  honour  these  pages  with  their  attention, 
are  already,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  religious 
characters ;  consequently,  standing  in  little  need 
of  such  information  as  her  humble  talents  could 
have  imparted*  But  as  religion  is  becomes 
subject  of  increasing  and  more  general  interest, 
it  may  not  be  unseasonable,  as  we  proceed,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  less 
advancsd  Christian  may  be  liable,  as  well  as 
flome  of  the  evils  which  may  subsist  with  high 
outward  profession.  To  those  who  are  beginning 
to  see  the  importance  of  religion ;  and  of  such 
persons,  adored  be  Almighty  goodness!  the 
number  is  rapidly  augmenting ;  to  those  inte- 
resting ohara^rs,  may  the  writer  venture  to 
address  a  few  words  of  affectionate  and  respect- 
ful counsel  ?  Carefully  encourage  the  first  dawn- 
ing dispositions  of  piety  in  your  heart,  cherish 
•very  indication  of  a  change  in  your  views  and 
an  improvement  in  your  sentiments.  Let  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,  stifle  the 
new-born  principle,  nor  make  you  ashamed  mo- 
destly to  avow  it 

But  while  you  cultivate  this  principle  by  every 
possible  means,  avoid  the  danger  of  fancying 
that  your  religion  is  confirmed  when  it  is  searce- 
ly  began.  Do  not  conclude  that  a  complete 
change  has  been  effected  in  your  lieart  because 
there  is  a  revolution  in  yoor  opinions,  and  a  fa- 
vourable alteration  in  your  feelings.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  Christian  character  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day  ;  not  only  are  the  views  to  be  changed, 
but  the  habits  to  be  new  moulded ;  not  only  is 
the  heart  to  be  convinced  of  sin,  but  its  propen- 
eitiet  are  to  be  bent  in  a  contrary  direction.  Be 
not  impatient,  therefore,  to  make  a  public  dis- 
closure  of  your  sentiments.  Religion  is  an  in- 
terior concern.  Try  yoorselvea,  prove  your- 
selves, examine  yourselves,  distrust  yourselves. 
Seek  counsel  of  wise,  established|  sober  Chris- 
tians. Pray  earnestly  for  more  light  and  know, 
ledge,  and  especially  for  perseverance.  Pray 
that  yon  may  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  same 
leal  with  wfaioh  yon  set  oat    Of  how  many 


may  it  be  said,  *  Ye  did  run  well— what  hinder- 
ed you?*  You  ran  too  fast;  your  speed  ex- 
hausted your  strength ;  yon  had  not  ooanted  the 
cost 

Carefully  distinguish  between  the  feveriah 
heat  of  animal  fervour,  and  the  vital  warmth  of 
Christian  feeling.  Mere  youthful  energy,  ope- 
rating upon  a  newly  awakened  remorse  for  a 
thoughtless  life,  will  carry  the  mind  certain 
lengths ;  but  if  unaccompanied  with  humility, 
repentance,  and  a  continual  application  for  u, 
better  strength  than  your  own,  this  slight  re- 
source  will  soon  fail.  It  is  not  that  principle 
which  will  encourage  progress;  it  is  not  that 
Divine  stipport  which  will  carry  yon  on  to  the 
end.  The  Christian  race  is  not  to  be  run  at  a 
heat:  religion  is  a  steady,  progressive  coarse  ; 
it  gains  speed  also :  progro884]uickens  the  pace ; 
for  the  nearer  the  apprcnioh  to  the  goal,  the  more 
ardent  is  the  desire  to  reach  it  And  though,  in 
lyour  fhrther  advance,  you  may  imagine  your- 
self  not  so  near  as  yon  did  when  you  first  set 
out,  this  is  not  really  the  casa;  jou  have  a  lower 
opinioQ  of  jronr  state,  because  you  have  obtained 
higher  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  of 
Gml,  and  a  more  humbling  sense  of  your  own 
unworthiness.  Even  the  almost  Christian  pro- 
phet  seams  not  to  have  been  previously  so  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  as,  when  overwhelmed  by  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  vision,  he  exclaimed,  *  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !* 

The  person  who  addresses  you  has  seen  some 
promising  characters  sadly  disappoint  the  hopea 
their  early  stages  in  religion  had  excited.  By 
taking  too  high  a  tone  at  first,  they  not  only 
lost  ui  the  ground  they  had  gained,  but  sunk 
into  indifference  themselves,  accompanied  with 
a  prejudice  against  serious  piety  in  others. 
They  not  only  became  deserters,  but  went  over 
to  the  enemy's  camp.  Avoid  this  error.  The 
world  is  too  much  diepoeed  to  impute  rsshness, 
presumption,  and  enthusiasm  to  the  purest  and 
most  correct  religious  characters.  In  your  in- 
stance let  them  not  be  furnished  with  any  ground 
for  this  censure  by  your  deserving  it  If  you 
advance,  you  glorify  God,  and  promote  your  own 
salvation ;  if  you  recede,  you  injure  the  cause 
you  now  intend  to  serve,  and  brmg  upon  your- 
selves a  fearful  condemnation.  Seff-abasement, 
self-examination,  and  prayer,  are  the  best  pre- 
servatives for  air  who  have  entered  on  a  reli-- 
gious  life,  and  are  especially  baeomiaf  incipient 
Christians. 

There  is  one  thing  we  would  more  particularly 
press  on  the  important  class  we  are  now  taking 
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Ihe  liberty  to  address  i-^U  U  the  adtiwUion  of  a 
Mound  judgment.  Of  all  peraone  religious  per. 
sons  are  most  bound  to  cultivate  this  precious 
faculty.  We  see  how  highly  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  valued  it.  In  directing  the  spt* 
ritual  labours  of  his  beloved  ^young  friend,  in 
stirring  him  up  to  every  good  word  and  work, 
he  does  not  forget  this  exhortation: — *  The  Lord 
give  thee  a  right  underetanding  in  aU  things  P 
Again,  he  prays  for  his  beloved  Philippians, 
*  that  their  love  may  abound  more  and  more  in 
knowledge  and  in  all  judgment.^  And  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  youthful  Bishop  of  Crete,  he  re- 
peats  the  admonition  to  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  be  eober  minded.  These  admonitions 
acquire  great  additional  force  when  it  is  consv 
dered,  that  he  who  gave  them  was  a  man  of  ex* 
oeeding  ardency  of  temper,  and  of  zeal  without 
a  parallel.  This  experienced  saint  must  have 
frequently  seen  the  danger  of  imprudent  piety, 
of  self-confidence,  of  a  zeal  not  regulated  by 
knowledge ;  and  therefore  presses  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  90und  judgment. 

Judgment  is  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  what 
charity  is  to  the  virtues  of  the  heart ;  as  without 
charity  the  latter  are  of  little  worth,  so  without 
judgment  talents  are  of  little  comparative  use. 

Adgment,  with  the  aid  of  God's  Spirit,  and 
the  instructions  of  his  word,  is  the  balance  in 
which  qualities  are  weighed,  by  which  the  pro- 
portions  of  our  duties,  and  the  harmony  of  our 
virtues,  are  preserved ;  for  it  keepe  not  only  the 
talents  in  just  subordination,  but  the  principles 
in  due  equipoise.  When  exercised  in  subservi- 
ence  to  the  Divine  rule,  the  faculty  becomes  a 
virtue,  and  a  virtue  of  a  higher  order.  It  re- 
'  strains  irregularity,  it  subdues  vanity,  it  cor- 
rects impetuosity,  it  checks  enthusiasm,  and  It 
checks  it  without  dimUiishisg  zeal« 

One  of  the  most  powerful  defenders,  not  only 
of  our  church  polity,  but  of  our  church  doctrines, 
has  had  the  renown  of  i^ll  his  great  qualities  so 
absorbed  in  the  quality  we  are  recommending ; 
or,  rather,  this  was  so  much  the  faculty  which 
maintained  his  great  talents  and  qualities  in 
their  due  order,  that  we  never  read  the  name  of 
Hooker  without  the  previous  application  of  this 
weighty  epithetr-^THC  judicious. 

Judgment  is  so  far  from  being  a  cooler  of 
zeal,  as  some  suppose,  that  it  increases  its  eflfect 
by  directing  its  movements ;  and  a  warm  heart 
will  always  produce  more  extensive,  because 
more  lastmg  good,  whea  conducted  by  •  cool 
head. 

We  speak  of  this  attribute  the  more  positive- 
ly, because  it  is  one,  which,  more  than  many 
.  others,  depends  on  ourselves.  A  sound  judg- 
ment, indeed,  is  equally  bestowed  with  other 
blessings  by  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
gifl ;  yet  it  is  not,  like  the  other  facuUies^of  the 
mind,  so  much  born  with  us,  as  improved  by  us. 
By  teaching  us  to  discern  the  faults  of  others,  it 
warns  us  to  avoid  them ;  by  detecting  our  own, 
it  leads  to  their  enre. .  The  deepest  humility  is 
generally  connected  with  the  soundest  judgment 
'  The  judicions  Christian  is  watchful  against  spe- 
oolative  errorSftas  well^as  against  errors  in  con- 
duet.  He  never  adopts  any  opinion  because  it 
is  new«  nor  any  practice  because  it  it  fashion*, 
able ;  neither  does  he,  if  it  be  idnocent,  reject 


the  latter  merely  for  that  reason.  Judgment  is, 
in  short,  tliatquality  of  the  mind  which  requires 
to  be  kept  in  ever  wakeful  activity ,  and  the  ad- 
vantages it  procures  us,  will  be  more  apparent* 
the  more  it  is  kept  in  exercise. 

Religious  charity  more  especially  demands 
the  fi^l  exercise  of  the  judgment  A  judicious 
Christian  will  double  the  good  don«,  by  his  se- 
lection of  the  object,  and  his  manner  of  relieving 
it  All  things  that  are  good  are  not,  equally 
good.  A  sound  judgment  discriminates  between 
the  value  of  the  claimants  which  present  them- 
selves, and  bestows  on  them  more  or  less 'atten- 
tion, according  to  their  respective  claims. 

Above  all,  an  enlightened  judgment  will  en- 
able you  to  attain  and  to  preserve  oonbistknct, 
that  infallible  criterion  of  a  highly  finished 
Christian  character,  the  want  of  which  ma^es 
some  really  religions  persons  not  a  little  Tulnera- 
ble.  It  was  this  want  in  some  of  his  jwople, 
whieh  led  an  eminent  divine,  at  once  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  lively  wit  to  say,  that  *  there  were 
some  good  persons,  with  whom  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  be  acquainted  in  heaven.*  So  much 
to  be  regretted  is  it,  that  goodnees  of  intention 
is  not  alwvys  attended  by  propriety  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

In  another  elass,  the  want  of  consitteDoy 
makes  not  a  ftw  appear  over  scrupulous  as  lio 
some  minor  points,  and  lax  in  others  of  more 
importance.  These  incongruities  not  only  bring 
the  individual  into  discredit,  but  religion  into 
disgrace.  When  the  world  sees  persons,  whose 
views  are  far  from  high,  act  ■M>re  consistently 
with  their  avowed  views,  and  fV^uently  more 
above  them,  than  some  whose  religion  professes 
to  be  of  a  loftier  standard,  they  wIH  prefbr  the 
lower,  as  exhibiting  fbwer  discrepaneiee,  and 
less  obvious  contradictions. 

Consistency  presents  Christianity  in  her  fair- 
est attitude,  in  all  her  lovely  proportion  of  figure, 
and  correct  symmetry  of  feature. — Consistency 
is  the  beautiful  result  of  all  the  qualities  and 
graces  of  a  truly  religioiis  mind  united  and 
brought  into  action,  each  individually  right,  all 
relatively  associated. — Where  the  character  is 
consistent,  prejudice  cannot  ridicule,  nor  infi- 
delit^  sneer.  It  may,  indeed,  be  censured,  as 
holding  up  a  standard  above  the  attainment  of 
the  careless.  The  world  may  dislike,  but  it  can- 
not despise  it. 

In  the  more  advanced  Christian,  religion  may 
seem  to  be  less  prominent  in  parts  of  the  cha- 
racter, because  it  is  infused  into  the  whole. 
Like  the  life  blood,  its  vital  power  pervades  the 
entire  system  :  not  an  action  of  the  life  that  is 
not  governed  by  \i;  not  a  quality  of  the  mind 
which  does  not  partake  of  its  spirit  It  is  difl 
fused  through  the  whole  conduct,  and  sheds  its 
benign  influence,  not  only  on  the  things  done, 
but  on  the  temper  of  the  doer  in  performing 
them.  The  affections  now  have  other  objects, 
the  time  other  duties,  the  thoughts  other  em« 
ployments. — Thete  will  be  more  exertion,  but 
with  less  display  ;  less  show,  because  the  prin- 
ciple is  become  more  interior :  it  wiD  be  less  ob- 
trusive, because  it  is  more  rooted  and  nounded. 
There  will  be  more  humility,  because  ttie  heart 
will  have  found  out  its  own  corruptiontf. 

By  the  continual  exercise  c^  toe  judgment. 
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and  an  habitml  aim  at  consiBfency,  the  Chris- 
tion,  though  animated,  will  be  orderly.  He  will 
be  leas  aubjeet  to  the  ebuUitions  of  zeal,  aa  well 
aa  to  the  languora  of  ita  decay.  Tkaa,  through 
the  joint  operation  of  jndgment  in  the  intellect, 
and  principle  in  the  heart,  the  religion  ia  become 
equable,  regular,  oonaiatent.  « 

There  never  was  bat  one  visible  exhibition  of 
infallible  judgment  and  complete  consistency. 
In  that  Divine  person  who  vouchsafed  to  pitch 
hia  tent  among  us,  and  to  dwell  with  men  on 
earth,  that  He.  might  give  tks  a  perfect  example 
in  hia  life,  before  He  obtained  salvation  for  ua 
hf  hia  death — in  Him  alone  waa  judgment  with- 
out any  ahadow  of  error,  consistency  without 
any  speck  of  imperfection.  Hia  divine  per- 
fections none  can  approach ;  but  all  may  humbly 
imitate  thoee  which  come  within  the  compass 
of  hia  humanity. 


On  Novel  Opiniont  in  ReligUm* 

m 

Amono  the  numerous  Innovationa  of  thia  in- 
novating age,  it  ia  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that 
religion  ahould  come  in  fi)r  so  large  a  portion. 
Of  this  we  have  a  melancholy  instance  in  the 
ayatem  of  the  new  aecesaion. — Many  are  dis- 
torting  the  sacred  doctrinea,  and  alighting  the 
practical  etbica  of  the  New  Testament  The 
religion  of  the  Gospel  is  employed  to  furnish 
arms  against  itselft  The  truth  aa  it  ia  in  Jesus, 
ia  fearlessly  controverted  !  its  sanctity  ia  no  se- 
curity ;  its  Divine  authority  is  no  protection. 

In  the  new  system — strange  to  say  !  the  har- 
dihood of  the  sceptic  is  adopted  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  purifying  Christianity.  The  dogma- 
tiam  of  the  unbeliever  ia  employed  for  improv- 
ing our  faith  in  the  religion  which  the  unbe- 
liever denies ! 

Thia  heterogeneous  system  composed  of  dif- 
ferent elements,  made  up  of  conflicting  princi- 
ples, unhappily  is  not  brought  forward  by  the 
avowed  opposcrs,  but  by  the  profetised  and  zcal- 
ou'a  friends  of  Christianity ; — by  religionists 
placing  themselves  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  former  pious  associates,  with  whom  they 
onoe  went  to  the  house  of  God  as  friends ;  by 
Christiana  so  critically  scrupulous,  that  they  can 
no  longer  go  to  that  house  at  all. 

Noveltiea  in  the  aciencea  and  in  the  arte  may 
be,  and  generally  are,  beneficial.  Every  inven- 
tion may  be  an  improvement ;  but  in  religion 
they  are  delusions.  Genuine  Christianity  is  not, 
as  one  daaa  of  men  seem  to  suppose,  a  modem 
invention ;  serious  piety  is  no  fresh  innovation. 
*  That  which  was  from  the  beginning  declared 
we  unto  you,*  are  the  words  of  inspiration ;  the 
new  and  living  way,  therefore,  now  so  much  de- 
preciated, is  only  a  oontiituation  in  the  good  old 
way  ao  long  ago  recommended  by  the  prophet. 

Nor  is  Christianity,  as  the  recent  party  seem 
to  suppose,  a  superannttatad  tbrag,  which  wants 
repairing;  nor  is  it  an  incomplete  thing,  which 
wanta  mling  up ;  nor  ia  it  a  redundant  thing, 
Wboae  excrescences  want  lopphig ;  nor  a  defec- 
tive thing,  whose  defiaienciea  muat  be  supplied ; 
nof  an  erroiiBoaa  thing,  whose  errora  must  be 
ezpongtd. 


But  to  do  these  malecontenta  joatioa»  tbej  do 
not  resemble  those  reformers  wbio  are  contented 
to  expose,  the  defects  of  an  existing  ajst6oi« 
without  providing  a  remedy.  This  restoration^ 
this  purifying,  this  repairing,  this  ezpangln|^, 
this  lopping,  this  grafting,  this  perfecting,  thcgf 
have  actually  and  gratuitously  taken  into  their 
own  handa,  with  a  view  either  to  improve  the 
old  religion,  or,  as  their  progress  rather  tlire&U 
ena,  to  produce  a  new  one ;  while  the  champione 
of  the  antiquated  system  all  agree  that  *  the  old 
is  better.* 

Some  Christiana  of  Ae  primitive  agea  were 
not  theq,  perhaps  many  of  the  present  age  are 
.not  now,  aware,  that  he  who  overleaps  the  troth, 
errs  aa  widely  aa  he  who  falls  abort  of  it;  iMijr« 
the  danger  is  even  greater,  aa  it  ia  more  d^ciut 
to  recede  than  to  advance.  It  was  the  vain  deu 
sire  of  overturning  established  truths,  of  bein|f 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  of  being  more 
perfect  than  the  perfection  of  the  Gospel,  of 
giving  new  glosses  to  old  opinions,  and  rejectinfr 
all  opinions  which  did  not  hit  their  own  die- 
tempered  fancies ;  together  with  the  temptatiott 
of  being  considered  as  the  founders  of  a  new 
school, — which  gave  rise  to  the  Ebionitea,  the 
Corinthians,  the  Marcionites,  and  varioua  other 
sects ;  and  which  haa  continued  to  thia  day,  to 
introduce  auccessive  hereaiea  into  the  church,  of 
Christ 

Of  the  two  classes  above  mentioned — thoee 
who  think  true  religion  a  novelty,  and  thoee 
who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  novel  re- 
ligion,  though  they  are  the  very  antipodea  of 
each  other,  yet  it  ia  difficult  to  determine  which 
haa  wandered  most  widely  fh>m  the  truth. 
Scylla  haa  it  wrecka  aa  well  aa  Charybdis. 
Though  each  thinks  that  the  onlv  way  to  aafetj 
is  to  recede  as  far  aa  possible  from  the  other, 
yet,  by  this  increasing  desire  of  mutual  recee- 
sion,  they  are  in  more  danger  of  gradually  ap. 
preaching  to  each  other,  if  not  of  finallv  meet- 
ing, than  either  intended  or  believed  at  nrat  aet- 
ting  ouL 

In  one  quarter  we  hear  the  moat  consoling  of 
all  doctrines — the  doctrine  on  which  the  great 
hinge  of  Christianity  turns, — rejected  as  nlse, 
and  its  defenders  derided,  aa  if  they  were  adopt- 
ing it  to  be  a  substitute  fur  virtuous  practice. 
We  hear  one  community  spoken  of  by  its  pro- 
fessors aa  triumphantly  bearing  away  from  all 
others  the  proud  distinction  of  rationality.  It  ia 
a  monopoly  not  to  be  allowed.  If  by  rational 
religion  ia  meant  a  religion  aingularly  adapted 
to  ratiooal  beings,  no  church  on  earth  haa  a 
fkircr  claim  to  uie  appellation  than  the  Church 
of  England.  It  ia  rational  to.  exercise  our  rea- 
son  in  examining  and  weighing  the  evidencea 
of  Chriatianity ;  and,  having  clearly  proved  the 
authority  on  which  thny  are  grounded,  it  ia  then 
rational  to  submit  our  reason  to  its  doctrines. 
It  is  rational  to  believe  that  we  are  apoatatea 
from  our  original  brightness ;  not  only  because 
we  perceive  it  to  be  a  scriptural  doctrine,  but 
because  we  see  it  in  all  around  usi  and  feel  it  in 
all  within  us. 

It  is  rational  for  a  being  oonacious  of  its  weak- 
ness,  to  desire  to  Iton  upon  aomething  that  ia 
atrong ;  we  therefore  lean  upon  a  rock,  and  that 
rock  18  Chrlat  Our  church  is  a  rational  ehorcb; 
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for  it  18  Bobor  without  coldnesi,  and  animated 
without  enthasiaaro.  Its  service  unites  the  af. 
ftctions  of  the  heart  with  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  it  teaches  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also.  Though  it  lays  hold 
with  a  firmly  grasping  hand  on  the  blessed  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  yet  it  is  so  far  from 
using  this  doctrine  as  a  pretence  for  neglecting 
▼irtoous  prictice,  that  it  draws  from  thence  new 
motives,  new  sanctions,  new  encouragements. 
It  teaches  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
18  no  remission  for  sin,  while  it  declares  that 
without  repentance,  and  without  holiness,  there 
18  no  salvation  for  sinners. 

The  sound  members  of  this  church  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are  mysteries  in  our  religion ; 
bat  the  same  reason  which  employed  its  best 
onergiM  in  proving  the  Divine  authority  of 
S<U'ipture,  has  convinced  them  that  the  secret 
things  which  belong  to  God  must  be  adored  now, 
and  will  be  fully  understood  hereafler.  The  le- 
ffitimate  members  of  the  church,  for  she  has,  it 
18  to  be  feared,  some  spurious  ones,  are  not  sur- 
prised that  in  a  revelation  from  heaven  there 
•hould  be  mysteries,  but  they  believe  that  these 
■acred  mysteries  are  meant  as  exercises  of  faith 
to  the  probationers  for  Heaven ;  are  meant  to 
promote  humility ;  which  they  consider,  what- 
ever others  do,  as  a  giand  fundamental  in  reli- 
gion. They  do  not  pretend  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the  human 
heart ;  but  they  know  that  it  does  operate,  be- 
cause it  produces  that  change  of  heart  which 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  call  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which  distinguishes  the 
▼ital  from  the  nominal  Christian.  They  leave 
to  those  who  have  sufficient  natural  resources 
in  their  own  minds,  if  such  there  be,  to  reject 
assistance  which  they  fervently  implore ;  assist- 
ance  without  which  they,  who  think  they  stand, 
may  finally  fall. 

These  humbb  dependants  on  Divine  grace 
oome  at  length  to  attain,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  Christianity,  an  internal  evi- 
dence  In  their  own  bosom,  which,  so  far  from 
giving  them  any  elation  of  heart,  any  eccentri- 
city of  doctrine,  any  irregularity  of  conduct, 
preserves  them  from  each  while  it  affords  them 
'  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.* 

But  while  we  put  in  the  fair  daim  of  our 
church  to  rational  religion,  we  do  not  make  an 
exclusive  pretension  to  this,  or  any  other  excel- 
lence.  Every  human  institution  bears  on  it 
some  marks,  greater  or  less,  that  it  is  human, 
of  course  imperfect;  and  it  is  soffieient  to  guard 
«•  against  the  folly  of  such  a  pompous  assump- 
tton  to  know,  that  an  erroneous  church  not  only 
assumes  the  appellation  of  infallible  itself,  but 
gives  it  also  to  its  infirm,  mutable,  human  head, 
to  a  being  certain  of  death,  and  liable  to  sin. 

But  if  we  do  not  claim  soundness  as  well  as 
rationality,  for  our  exclusive  possession,  we  are 
more  likely  to  perpetuate  both,  than  the  best 
80cieties  of  separatists.  All  that  is  good  in  our 
church  is  likely  to  be  secured  to  it  by  the  fence 
of  an  establishment  An  enclosure  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  broken  in  upon  from  without,  as  a 
•ociety  planted  in  tiie  waste.  We  are  likely,  I 
say,  to  be  secured  ftom  the  introduction  of  new 
dogmaa,  as  well  as  to  be  preserved  in  our  long 
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adopted  principles.  The  pale  which  encirdea 
our  church,  and  the  formularies  which  belong  to 
it,  do  not  leave  it  open  to  the  exderrroents  of 
now  projectors,  to  the  incursions  of  fresh  inno- 
vators* Above  all  it  is  enriched  by  a  great  mass 
of  the  Divine  treasures  of  Scripture ;  the  spirit 
of  which  ia  also  expanded  in  our  collects  and 
prayers,  so  that,  as  we  have  observed  in  another 
place,  if  the  pulpit  should  in  any  instance  un- 
happily degenerate  in  doctrine,  the  desk  will 
still  furnisli  a  •  perpetual  antidote.  It  may  in- 
deed  deserve  the  name  of  the  eatablishment  not 
only  as  being  the  rational  religion,  but  as  being 
built  on  the  &undation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel, 
on  the  doctrines  taught  by  prophets  and  evangel- 
ists, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer 
stone. 

In  another  of  the  quarters  alluded  to,  the  more 
novel  system,  we  hear  much  of  opinions  but  lit- 
tle of  practice ;  much  of  doctrines,  but  little  of 
holiness ;  much  of  faith — a  disproportioned  and 
unproductive  faith — but  little  of  repentance. 
These  grand  ingredients,  which,  when  severally 
coupled  together,  make  up  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Christianity, — these  joint  essentials, 
which  Saint  Paul  preached  invariably,  and 
which  by  never  separating,  he  preached  efiec- 
tually,  are  now  considered  as  separate  interests, 
and  severed  from  each  otlier  as  having  no  ne- 
cessary connection.  .. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  injustice  of  accus- 
ing those  who  propagate  doctrines  which  are 
evidently  onscriptural,  of  being  themselves  un- 
holy. In  some  of  the  leading  characters  we 
fully  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the  case ;  but 
the  obvious  effect  of  such  doctrines  on  those  who 
hear  them,  is  not  only  to  lessen  their  value  for 
practical  preaching,  but  to  lead  them  to  consider 
personal  holiness  as  making  no  part  of  the  things 
which  accompany  salvation. 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  witb  eccle- 
siastical history,  must  know  that  in  the  most 
flourishing  ages  of  the  church,  even  when  Chris- 
tianity  was  ^t  nnderstood  and  most  success, 
fully  practised,  errors^  of  opinion  most  readily 
started  up,  the  ephemeral  fungus  of  a  luxuriant 
soil;  they  were  frequently  the  suggestion  of 
fanciful  and  mistaken,  rather  than  of  immoral 
men.  Our  great  spiritual  adversary,  who  suc- 
cessfully employs  the  vicious  as  the  corrupters 
of  morals,  knows  it  to  be  a  stale  and  fruitless 
device  to  make  them  his  agents  for  misleading 
the  judgment  and  bewildering  the  imagination  ; 
and  therefore,  by  a  refinement  of  ingenuity, 
prompts  the  more  virtuous  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  spiritual  mischiefs.  Moral  men  are  his 
selected  instruments  for  broaching  novel,  entic- 
ing, and  dangerous  opinions.  These  moral  but 
wayward  persons  seem  to  have  overlooked  tl\p 
fine  supplication  of  the  Apostle,  that  God  would 
""  establish,  strengthen,  settle  them."  These 
terms,  which  iJkdced  are  not  synonymes,  but 
shades : — these  termfl,  a  noble  climax,  implying 
not  equality,  but  gradation,  are  now  inverted. 
Every  move  in  the  new  machine  seems  to  shake, 
weaken^  unsettle.  One  pin  in  the  old  system  is 
pulled  oat  after  anotlnrr,  tilf  thv'  whole  magnifi- 
cent  fabric,  if  ite  security  depended  on  them, 
would  fkll  to  the  ground.  The  patriarch  Jaoob 
has  shown  us  in  Uie  character  of  bis  vadllatiiig 
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■on  Reabep,  how  destructive  ineUbility  is  of  ex- 
cellence. 

We  are  assured  that  the  change  in  theee  ever 
varying  theories  are  so  freqaent,  that  to  oonfute 
them  would  be  as  difficult  as  unnecessary  ;  for 
that  which  by  some  of  the  party  is  insisted  on 
in  one  week,  gives  way  in  the  next  to  some 
wider  deviation ;  so  that  he  who  might  wish  to 
animadvert  on  some  existing  evil  must  be  as 
rapid  as  its  inventor,  he  must 

*  Catch  era  it  001  the  Cyntbia  of  the  minute.' 

If  in  religious  contemplation  or  discussion, 
we  once  give  the  reins  to  fancy,  if  we  cherish 
every  seducing  thought,  merely  because  it  is 
new,  if  we  set  up  £>r  complete  independence  of 
opinion,  if  we  assume  individual  release  from  all 
the  ties  that  hold  Christian  society  together,  if 
we  permit  ourselves  to  plunge  into  the  unfathom- 
able  ocean  of  discovery,  wiUiout.  compass  or  rud- 
der, there  is  no  saying  where  we  may  land ;  it 
may  be  on  the  shore  we  now  dread.  Many  of  > 
these  leaders  differ  in  opinion,  but  each  seems 
to  lay  as  exclusive  a  claim  to  truth  as  the  Pope 
himself;  but  as  the  latter  was  e<^ua]ly  infallible 
when  there  was  one  Pope  at  Avignon  and  an- 
other  at  Rome,  so  t^e  infallibility  here  seems  to 
be  lodged  by  each  in  himself^  only  with  this 
▼ariationy  that  these  last  begin  by  differing  from 
each  other,  till  in  their  more  advanced  progress 
they  come  to  differ  from  themselves. 

Is  not  the  recent  secession  founded  on  a  kind 
of  spiritual  democracy,  an  overturning  system; 
an  aversion  to  whatever  is  established ;  a  con- 
tempt of  authority  ;  an  impatience  of  subordi- 
BatioB^  a  thirst  for  dictatorship;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  these  religious  dissidents  loose  the 
rein  of  their  self-government,  instead  of  those  of 
their  country. 

We  know  to  what  a  degree  the  love  of  novelty, 
the  longing  to  see  any  thing  they  have  not  seen 
before,  though  the  object  be  ever  so  disgusting, 
is  carried  by  our  countrymen.  The  poet  who 
best  knew  human  nature,  who  best  painted  the 
characters  of  Englishmen,  said,  *In  England 
any  monster  will  make  ('be  the  making  of)  a 
man.*  This  is  so  true,  that  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  an 
vnnatural  birth  in  an  animal,  wiU  afford  delight ; 
the  greater  the  distortion  the  higher  the  plea- 
■ure.  We  have  seen  to  what  excess  this  passion 
ibr  what  is  novel  and  monstrous  may  be  carried, 
in  the  instance  of  a  late  preposterous  prophetess, 
a  creature  born  and  bred  among  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  with  nothing  to  recommend  her  but 
ignorance,  presumption,  extravagance  and  bias. 
I^emy;  yet  did  this  woman  not  only  make 
numberless  proselytes  among  her  vulgar  equals, 
but  obtained  advocates  among  those  from  whom 
bettef  things  might  have  been  expected.  But 
it  is  the  very  absurdity  which  is  the  attraction. 
Such  preposterous  pretences  being  obviously  out 
of  the  power  of  human  means  to  accomplish,  the 
extravagance  is  believed  to  be  supernatural. 
It  is  the  impossibility  which  makes  the  assumed 
certainty.  TJie  epilepsy  of  Mahomet  confirmed 
his  claims  to  inspiration. 

Extravagance  in  religion  is  a  kind  of  spiritual 
empiricism,  which  is  sure  for  a  time  to  lay  hold 
on  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  patient  in  both 
who  ftequently  pays  Uttle  attentioa  to  the 


established  physician,  is  sure  to  be  attracted  bjr 
any  new  nostrum  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
irregular  prescriber :  he  is  resorted  to  with  mare 
confidence  in  proportion  to  the  reputed  yiolence 
of  his  cathoHcQB  ;  and  he  who  despised  the  eober 
practitioner,  swallows  without  scruple  the  moat 
pernicious  drug  of  the  advertising  professor. 

.Without  the  slightest  desire  to  detract  from 
the  personal  character  of  our  new  empirics  in 
divinity,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that 
their  education,  and  early  habits  of  life,  had  Dot 
altogether  qualified  them  for  the  arduous  under* 
taking  of  new  modelling  a  church.  It  is  true, 
that  *  the  erudition  of  a  (common)  Chrietian 
man*  is  not  required  to  be  very  profound,  bot 
surely  that  of  a  Christian  reformer  sbould  be 
something  more  than  moderate. 

The  lapse  of  three  centuries  has  added  little 
clearness  to  the  lucid  exposition  of  Christian 
truth  as'exhibited  in  the  writings  of  those  re- 
formers by  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  modelled.  Whatever  defects 
might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  eagle- 
eyed  siflers  and  examiners  of  Christian  trath, 
when  they  rescued  it  from  the  rubbish  under 
which  it  lay  almost  buried,  would  not  these  de- 
fects have  been  detected,  pointed  out,  rectified, 
by  the  penetrating  mind  of  Bishop  Jewel  in  his 
renowned  challenge  at  Paul's  Cross,  or  in  his 
celebrated  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Would  they  not  have  been  expunged  or  purified 
by  the  judicious  Hooker,  that  bulwark  of  the 
establishment,  in  his  immortal  writings  on  eceU- 
8iaatieal  polity,  and  on  ju8t\/icdtion?  Would 
they  have  eluded  the  observation  and  correction 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  tliat  prodigy  of  erudition  7 

We  need  not  be  again  told  the  well-known 
fact,  that  there  may  be  abundant  learning  where 
there  is  little  enlightened  piety;  but  in  these 
glorious  champions  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Protestant  church,  learning  was  only  a 
secondary  excellence.  Various  and  profound  as 
were  their  acquirements,  they  were  conscien- 
tiousiy  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  advancing  and 
confirming  the  scarcely  established  church 
Can  we  believe  that  Ridley,  Hooper,  Cranmer 
and  a  long  list  of  such  distinguished  men,  would 
have  made  the  sacrifices  they  actually  made, 
without  scrupulously  examining  into  the  mo- 
mentous truths  they  professed  to  believe ;  that 
they  would  have  suffered  the  most  cruel  tor- 
tures,  rather  than  renounce  the  doctrines  of  a 
church  to  which  they  were  first  ornaments  and 
then  martyrs? — *  There  were  giants  in  those 
days :'  but  to  say  no  more  of  them,  ucm'  of  the 
succession  of  profound  divines  and  eminent 
scholars  who  succeed  them,  *  men  of  stature 
also* — would  it  not  be  casting  a  severe  reflection 
on  these  bright  luminaries  of  our  country  and 
church,  to  believe  that  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  which  were  hid  from  these  skilful  and 
acute  indagators,  were  reserved  to  be  brought 
to  light  by  half  a  dozen  persons  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  that  to  men,  most  of  them  bred  to  se- 
cular pursuits,  and  living  antecedently  in  secu- 
lar  habits,  should  be  reserved  the  honour  of 
detecting,  n(^  trifling  faults,  not  imperfections 
from  which  perhaps  no  human  institatton  ia 
exempt,  but  radical  errors,  but  fundamental 
mischiefs,  affecting  the  very  vitals  of  our  tett- 
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gion7  If  these  vriU  really  exist,  if  they  indeed 
escaped  the  penetration,  eluded  the  vigilance, 
and  mocked  the  wisdom  of  tliose  mighty  cham- 
pions, then  to  say  those  holy  men  were  blame- 
able,  is  sayingf  little :  they  were  indeed  ideots, 
Tolantariiy  to  suffer  a  violent  death,  rather  than 
renounce  a  church  too  erroneous  for  the  new 
reformers,  not  only  in  which  to  preach,  but  in 
which  to  remain. 

The  penetrating  sense  of  Luther  seems  not 
only  to  have  exposed  all  existing,  but  to  have 
anticipated  all  future  heresies,  especially  when 
he  inveighs  against  that  which  declared  that 

*  I%e  Ten  CommandmetUs  ought  to  he  taken  out 
of  the  Church  r 

The  Coryphaeus  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  in 
contradiction  to  the  new  system,  says :  *  Faith 
is  by  no  means  an  ineffective  quality,  but  pos- 
sesses so  great  excellency,  that  it  utterly  con- 
founds and  destroys  all  the  foolish  dreams  and 
imaginations  of  sophisters ;  but  if  worlLs  only 
are  taught,  faith  is  lost.*  *  But  if  nothing  but 
faith  is  Inculcated,  carnal  men  begin  to  dream 
that  there  is  no  need  of  good  works.*    Again : 

*  If,  indeed,  faith  saves  us  without  works,  let  us 
have  no  anxiety  about  good  actions ;  let  us  only 
take  care  and  believe,  and  we  may  do  what  we 
please.  It  is  true,*  adds  he,  *  that  Paul  tells  you, 
that  faith  without  works  iustifies ;  however  he 
also  tells  you,  that  a  true  faith  after  it  has  justi- 
fied, does  not  permit  a  man  to  slumber  in  igno- 
rance, but  that  it  worketh  by  love.*     Again : 

*  Yon  now  see,  that  though  it  is  faith  abne  which 
justifies,  yet  that  faiih  alone  is  not  sufficient* 

There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  which  does  not  involve  practical  con- 
sequences. The  necessity  of  holiness,  now  un- 
happily not  insisted  on,  is  more  exalted  by  the 
death  of  Christ  than  by  all  other  means  that 
over  were  devised.  God*s  hatred  of  sin  is  more 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son, 
than  it  could  have  been  by  any  other  method, 
although  we  do  not  presume  to  set  limits  to  in- 
finite power. 

Yet  this  most  glorious  doctrine,  this  cleanser 
fSrom  all  sin,  may  be  converted  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  aidministered  into  an  open  door 
to  that  lioentiousness  which  it  Is  its  special  de- 
sign,  its  obvious  tendency,  and  when  truly  re- 
ceived  on  scripture  grounds,  i^  natural  conse- 
quences^ to  cure. 

But  if  men  came  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible 
with  certain  prepossessions  of  their  own,  instead 
of  a  simple  and  sincere  desire  afler  Divine  truth ; 
if,  instead  of  getting  their  obliquities  rectified 
by  trying  them  by  this  strait  line,  they  venture 
to  bend  the  strait  line  till  it  fits  their  own  crbok- 
ed  •opinions;  if  they  are  determined  to  make  he- 
tween  them  a  conformity  which  they  do  not^nd, 
they  are  not  far  from  concluding  that  they  have 
found  it  By  such  means,  a  very  little  know- 
ledge, and  a  great  deal  of  presumptron,  has  been 
the  ground-work  of  many  a  novel  and  pernicious 
system. 

Systems,  indeed,  there  will  be  as  many  as  they 
are  novel  and  pernicious ;  for  though  men  are 
as  tenacious  of  error,  for  a  time,  as  if  their  con- 
victions were  as  strong  as  they  could  be  if  it 
were  truth,  yet  the  persuasion  of  error  is  not 
likel    to  be  so  lasting.    As  no  error  can  be  so  | 


irresistible  as  a  known  truth,  it  cannot  long 
carry  the  sartie  weight  with  it.  He  Who  adopt- 
ed it,  at  length  finding  it  not  to  go,  as  we  say, 
on  all  fours,  is  more  likely  to  plunge  into  a  suo 
cession  of  eriors^  each  deeper  than  the  other, 
than  to  return  to  the  truth  which  he  has  aban- 
doned. Whether  the  pride  of  not  goinsf  backf 
or  the  hope  that,  in  his  wider  wanderings,  he 
may  extricate  himself,  it  is  hard  to  say;  for 
error  is  as  endless  as  truth  is  powerful.~-Some 
minds  are  so  constituted,  that  it  is  easier  to 
them  to  produce  objections  to  truth,  than  to  em- 
brace it ;  they  therefore  resist  truth,  when  they 
might  resist  the  obstacles  which  prevent  their 
receiving  it  Our  adoption  of  error  as  naturally 
proceeds  from  our  abuse  of  reason,  as  our  adop- 
tion of  truth  from  the  right  use  of  it  The  qnes- 
tion,  to  a  plain  Christian,  seems  to  be  settled  by 
this  declaration  of  our  Lord :  *  He  that  doeth 
His  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God.* 

As,  in  many  of  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
alluding,  their  aberrations  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  rather  by  the  vagri^ncy  of  the  imagi- 
nation,  than  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  they  may  yet  retrace 
their  steps ;  that  the  way  they  have  lost  may  be 
recovered ;  that  their  involution  in  this  labyrinth 
may  not  be  past  extrication  ;  that  Divine  grace 
may  furnish  a  clue  to  lead  them  back  to  the  plain, 
obvious,  intelligible  meaning  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated word  of  God.  That  this  may  be  the  case, 
is  the  cordial  wish  and  prayer  of  many  who 
loved  and  respected  them  before  they  were  un- 
happily led  astray,  by  erratic  fancies,  into  these 
seducing  theories. 

There  is  no  method  which  the  subtle  adver- 
sary of  mankind  has  not  devised  to  injure  reli- 
gion.  When  the  church  is  at  a  low  ebb,  when 
she  is  sunk  in  forms  and  outward  obserYances; 
when  zeal  is  asleep,  and  all  seems  safe  because 
all  is  still,  he  sometimes  rouses  her,  bat  it  is  to 
wrong  purposes  :  it  is  not  to  advance  the  inter, 
ests  of  Christianity,  but  to  bend  his  force  against 
some  symptoms  of  its  returning  spirit,  which 
begin  ta  oreakout :  these  symptoms  of  incipient 
zeal  he  calls  enthusiasm,  though  an  evil  which 
perhaps,  in  that  stage  of  the  church,  does  not 
exist ;  he,  however,  strives  to  prevent  the  exis. 
tence  not  of  enthusiasm  but  of  zeal,  that  the 
frigid  may  enjoy  their  doze,  and  not  be  re- 
preached  by  the  threatened  exertions  in  the 
quarter  which  is  beginning  to  open  its  eyes. 

At  another  period  when  the  church  is  begin- 
ning to  be  triumphant,  he  sends  out  his  favour- 
ite  engine,  persecution,  with  his  fagot  and  his 
axe,  burning  where  he  could  not  refute,  and 
subduing  by  force  what  he  could  not  silence  by 
argument 

He  is  now  pursuing  a  different  course. — ^The 
same  malignant  spirit  which  once  laboured  to 
drive  men  from  Christianity  by  martyrdom,  now 
draws  them  from  it  by  sophistry.  He  now  dete- 
riorates  truth  instead  of  persecuting  it ;  and  as 
the  process  is  less  revolting,  it  succeeds  better* 
Men  are  no  longer  terrified  into  error,  but  coaxed 
into  it  They  are  not  f)-ightcned,  but  wheedled 
out  of  their  belief.  Their  understandings  become 
so  bewildered,  that  they  are  persuaded  that 
every  new  advance  in  heresy  is  a  fresh  step  to- 
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wards  troth.  Advantage  i»  made  e^en  of  Iheir 
prejudices,  which  become  more  ife^ply  rooted 
by  the  very  change  which  tlwy  ar%  made  to  be- 
lieve is  to  extirpate  them.  New  converts,  who 
once  valued  ttiemselves  on  their  incredulity, 
have  become  credulous  to  excess ;  and  those  who 
were  previously  indifferent  to  sober  religion,  are 
led  to  swallow  the  wildest  perversions  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  adopt  opinions  which  she  as  heartily 
rejects  as  she  did  their  former  unbelief. 

Some  subjects  are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  human  mind.  Presumptuous  spirits  lose 
themselves  by  attempting  to  pierce  through  for- 
bidden bounds;  by  endeavouring  to  explain  things 
beyond  the  limits  of  created  comprehension,  they 
subvert  the  truth  they  pretend  to  serve,  they  in- 
volve themselves  in  the  very  difficulties  they  un- 
dertake to  clear.  The  humble  Christiau,  like 
the  seraphim,  *  covers  his  face*  before  the  infi- 
nite Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  exclaims,  ^  O  the 
depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  !*  *  Verily  Thou  art  a  God 
that  hidest  Thyself.* 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  unravel  intricacies, 
bat  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words.  While 
to  the  ill-informed  these  new  teachers  appear 
profound  because  they  are  unintelligible,  the^ 
remind  those  of  better  judgment  of  certain  ani- 
mals, who,  burrowing  in  shallow  ground;  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  fancy  they  are 
deep  only  because  they  are  dark. 

Many  a  metaphysical  reformer,  by  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  his  system,  so  exposes  and  de- 
feats his  own  cause,  as  to  resemble  in  fate,  though 
we  say  not  with  any  similarity  of  invention,  the 
Neapolitan  atheist  Vanini,  who,  with  eleven 
others  of  the  same  class  (we  presume  the  num- 
ber to  be  a  match  for  the  twelve  apostles)  en- 
deavoured  to  establish  a  regular  college  of  infi- 
delity.  The  object  was  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  late  atheistical  school  in  France ;  and 
by  having  the  priority  of  two  centuries,  they 
robbed  that  recent  rabble  of  the  meritorious 
claim  to  original  wickedness. 

yanini*s  object  was  to  exterminate  the  very 
idea  of  a  God,  and  for  this  he  adopted  a  most 
singular  method.  He  undertook  to  prove  there 
was  no  God,  by  stating  the  general  idea  of  God. 
He  strangely  nncied  that  to  define  the  idea  was 
to  destroy  it ;  and  that  to  pretend  to  say  what 
God  is,  was  the  surest  way  to  disprove  his  ex- 
istence !  His  definition  is  so  artfully  made  out, 
and  part  of  it  so  ingeniously  written,  that  while 
he  thought  he  was  drawing  onl^  the  creature 
of  his  imagination,  it  appears  as  if  he  were  en- 
throning rather  than  deposing  his  Creator.  A 
marvellous  delusion  to  argue  against  the  being 
of  God  from  the  very  magnitude  of  his  perfec- 
tions !  Let  the  delirious  metaphysics  of  modern 
times  alone,  and  we  had  almost  said  they  will 
also  argue  themselves  into  the  abyss  of  iorget- 
fulness.* 

We  want  more  simplicity  in  the  exercise  of 
our  religion ;  we  want  to  be  reformed  by  it,  and 
not  to  reform  it ;  we  have  need  to  be  sent  back 
to  onr  first  rudiments.    We  should  imitate  the 

Plainness  and  uncomplicated  method  of  the  New 
^eatament,  where  the  doctrines  are  few,  but  of 

•  For  a  further  nocount  of  this  metaphyseal  atheiit, 
ffoe  Mr.  Baurin'a  sermon  on  *  The  deep  thiogs  of  God.' 


importance  inestimable,  infinite,  sterna] !     Wa 
should  examine  the  grounds  of  our  faith  bj  this 
unerring  guide,  and  not  by  the  pnllulatioas  oT 
our  own  visionary  fancies.     We  want  to  be  aaiit 
hack  to  elementary  principles.    We  need  not 
even  think  it  beneath  our  wisdom  to  be  direcied 
by  that  familiar  summsry,  the  Apostles*  Creed. 
It  were  well  if  we  fixed  our  own  faith  by  the 
articles  comprised  in,  and  enclosed  by,  that  eele 
compendium  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  oor 
children  as  if  we  were  got  above  its  beg^erij 
elements.    Even  the  way-faring  man  cennot 
stray  while  he  is  contented  to  keep  doee  withm 
this  hedge. 

Many  do  not  virtually  adopt  its  first  simple 
declaration,  *  I  believe  in  God ;'  for  to  believe  in 
God  on  the  Christian  scheme,  is  not  merely  to 
believe  in  a  first  cause,  is  not  merely  to  believe 
in  Hif  existence,  we  must  also  believe  In  His 
attributes.  His  promises,  His  threatenings^  His 
Son,  His  word.  His  Spirit ;  to  believe  in  those 
attributes  especially  which  hsrmonioosly  meet 
in  the  glorious  union  of  truth  and  mercy,  tiie 
blessed  combination  of  righteousness  and  peeee 
in  the  person  of  his  Divine  Son ;  those  promlass 
which  are  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  keep  his 
commandments ;  those  threatenings  whicli  say 
to  the  u)igodIy,  *  Depart  from  me  f  never  knew 
you  ;*  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall 
ever  see  his  face. 

A  bad  principle  is  of  much  more  eztenaive 
mischief  than  a  bad  example ;  the  latter  it  is 
true,  like  a  conflagration,  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy whatever  comes  within  its  reach ;  but  a 
pernicious  principle,  like  the  variolous  matter, 
ma^  be  conveyed  to  any  distance,  and  infect  the 
patient,  though  he  had  never  come  in  eootaet 
with  him  from  whose  eruption  it  was  taken. 
*  It  is  time  for  thee.  Lord,  to  lay  to  thine  hsnd, 
for  they  have  destrqyed  thy  law  I* 

But  it  is  not  the  entertaining  a  dangerous  opi- 
nion, it  is  the  jage  of  proselyting  to  new  opi- 
nions, which  constitutes  the  most  malignenl 
part  of  the  mischief;  an  erroneous  doctrine  not 
propagated,  hurts  none  but  him  who  holds  it ; 
but  by  propagating  it  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
multitudes  to  deteriorate  the  Gospel,  and  to  die. 
turb  the  peace  and  unity  of  tl^e  church,  is  sorely 
no  light  evil,^specially  in  a  country  like  oars, 
proverbial  for  its  credulity  and  love  of  novelty  ; 
and  in  a  church  like  ours,  which  has  been  re- 
formed,  sifled,  and  purified,  beyond  the  ^yympl^ 
of  any  other  in  the  Christian  world. 

The  everlasting  edifice  of  the  Gospel  is  found- 
ed on  a  rock,  whose  stability  neither  storms  can 
shake,  nor  waves  undermine. — Nor  can  any 
contrivances  of  man  improve  the  beauty  of  its 
superstructure.  Its  depths  cannot  be  fathomed 
by  our  short  line,  nor  its  height  fiilly  appro- 
bended  by  our  short  sight !  Christianity  then 
is  no  appropriate  field  for  the  perplexities  of 
metaphysics,  nor  the  industry  of  new  die. 
coverers.  This  brief  title  of  the  Bible — ^Tbs 
Word  or  God — excludes  the  censures  of  all  ca- 
villers, annihilates  the  emendations  of  all  critics ! 

It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  writer  has 
witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  com- 
munity. If  she  knows  sny  thing  of  her  own 
heart,  the  preceding  remarks  have  not  been  dic- 
tated by  a  censorious  spirit    But  it  may  be  said* 
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■be  wu  not  called  apon  for  any  meh  imperti. 
nent  animadversioni.  The  probability  of  such  a 
reproof  makes  her  feel  horself  obliged  to  acccuut 
for  the  liberty  she  has  taken. 

Those  who  have  condescended  to  look  into 
her  former  writings,  need  not  be  reminded,  that 
■he  has  through  life,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
thoagh  not  ezclasively,  devoted  her  hamble  ta- 
lents  to  the  service  of  her  own  sez ;  and  has 
conscientiously,  though  feebly,  laboured  to  be 
useful  to  their  best  interests  in  every  way  she 
could  devise.  She  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was  right,  and  they 
have  had  the  goodness  to  bear  with  her  when 
she  has  reminded  them  of  any  aberrations  from 
that  pursuit. 

Though  the  deep  interest  she  has  taken  in 
their  credit  and  their  welfare  has  by  no  means 
invested  her  with  a  right  of  interference  on  the 
present  painful  occasion,  yet  it  would  not  have 
been  consistent  with  her  antecedent  practice,  to 
overlook  a  circumstance  in  which  they  are  so 
deeply  involved. 

It  has  excited  the  most  lively  feelinn  of  re- 
gret  in  many  minds,  to  hear,  in  a  recent  mstance, 
of  the  departure  of  some  ladies  of  consideration, 
fVom  that  reserve  and  delicacy  so  peculiarly  the 
characteristics  of  their  sez,  and  so  naturally 
appendant  to  their  own  respectable  characters 
and  situation  in  life. — The^  appear  not  only  to 
have  entered  very  warmly  mto  all  the  tenets  of 
the  seceding  school,  but  to  labour  very  assidu- 
ously for  their  propagation.  They  are,  it  seems, 
not  only  followers,  but  joint  leaders  in  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  the  government  of  the  se- 
ceding party. 

Tenderness  of  heart,  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
liveliness  of  imagination,  form  a  most  interest- 
ing part  in  the  composition  of  an  amiable  wo- 
man ;  but  the  qualities  which  adorn,  are  also 
the  qualities  which  mislead.  The  very  attrac 
tions  which  cause  them  to  please,  may  become 
snares.  If  not  carefully  directed,  they  give  a 
wrong  bias  to  the  character,  and  a  dan^rons 
tendency  to  the  conduct  They  lead  their  pas- 
sessor  more  widely  astray  than  is  commonly  the 
oaee  with  those  who  are  destitute  of  these  pleas- 
ing  powers. 

That  providential  economy  which  has  dearl  v 
determined  that  women  were  born  to  share  with 
men  the  duties  of  private  lifb,  has  as  dearly  de- 
monstrated,  that  they  were  not  bom  to  divide 
with  them  in  its  public  administration.  If,  then, 
they  wen  not  intended  to  command  armies  in 
war,  nor  to  direct  cabinets  in  peace,  to  legislate 
in  the  senate,  or  debate  at  this  bar — doubtless 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  public  teachers  of 
religion,  to  be  makers  of  eanons  for  a  new  church, 
nor  to  invent  dogmas  to  controvert  an  old  one ; 
nor  to  be  professors  of  prosely  tism,  nor  wrangling 
polemics,  nor  conductors  of  controversy,  nor 
■ettlersof  disputes— disputes  which  will  continue 
to  be  agitated  as  long  as  men  have  hot  heads 
and  proud  hearts ;  as  long  as  they  poesess  vanity 
or  curiosity,  impatience  of  restraint,  or  a  love 
of  opposition ;  a  weariness  of  sober  truths,  and 
a  thirst  afte  the  fame  to  be  acquired  by  their 
subversion. 

Why  will  women  of  sense,  then,  defbat  their 
providential  destination  7   why  desert  their  pro- 
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per  sphere,  in  which  they  were  intended  to  be- 
nefit, to  please,  even  to  shine  at  least  as  stars  of 
the  Bfcont^  magnitude  ?  Why  fly  fVom  their 
prescribed  orbit  7  Why  roam  in  useless  and 
eccentric  wandering, 

*  And,  ooDietlHce,  niah  lawleps  through  the  void/ 

and  then,  having  for  a  season  astonisjied  with 
their  falA  and  momentary  blaze,  fall  disregarded 
and  forgotten  7 

These  well-meaning  ladies  would  be  among 
the  last  to  use  their  allotted  measure  of  grace 
and  accomplishment  to  any  purpose  which  they 
believed  to  be  improper ;  yet  they  require  to  be 
told,  that  neither  should  their  talents  be  exerted 
to  the  purposes  of  spiritual  seduction ;  that  they 
should  not  be  employed  to  disturb  the  faith,  to 
shake  by  dispute,  or  weaken  by  persuasion,  the 
steadiness  of  persons  who,  without  their  endow- 
ments, are  perhapa  in  a  safer  state. 

But  though  the  writer  cannot  hope  that  these 
observations  will  produce  any  effect  en  thoee 
who  have  already  embarked  on  this  sea,  without 
a  shore,  and  without  a  bottom — happy  would 
she  be,  if  they  might  become  the  meaoe  of  pre- 
serving one  inezperienced  female  from  the  pe- 
rils to  which  novelty,  curiosity,  and  pressing  in- 
vitation too  easily  allure.  The  sure  preserva- 
tivee  from  this  danger  are  to  cultivate  deep  hu- 
mility and  self-distrust,  to  keep  clear  of  the  very 
thresnold  of  innovation,  to  avoid  the  first  step  ; 
for  all  the  subsequent  ones  are  easy.  Let  her 
bear  in  mind,  that,  once  seduced,  she  may  find, 
that  *  when  she  would  inherit  the  blessing,  she 
may  be  rejected,  and  find  no  place  of  repentance, 
though  she  may  seek  it  carefullji  with  tears.' 


JU  effeeU  ofik§  late  Sece$$ion. 

Among  the  evils  to  which  the  late  secession 
has  contributed,  thoee  we  are  about  to  mention 
are  of  no,  light  nature.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  exciting  a  sort  of  spiritual  vanity,  of  awaken- 
ing a  desire  of  departing  from  received  opinions, 
in  certain  young  persons,  who  may  be  designat- 
ed by  the  name  of^  premature  inatructors.  It  has 
increased  the  alienation  of  the  lower  orders 
from  the  church ;  it  has  afforded  to  some  who 
are  not  favourable  to  serious  piety,  a  pretence 
for  indiscriminately  classing  together  men  ef 
different  views,  characters,  and  principles* 
Among  the  more  respectable,  it  has  stirred  up 
a  spirit  of  debate  and  controversy  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity. 
We  shall  mention  these  e&cts  in  their  order. 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  mistake  in  morals, 
than  is  committed*  by  those  who  habitually 
speak  of  vanity  as  a  trifling  fault,  as  a  sinaU 
pass  not  worth  guarding.  There  is  perhaps 
scarcely  an  error  which  is  so  generaUy  adopteid, 
and  so  carelessly  overlooked.  It  finds  its  way 
into  characters  of  every  species,  and  almost  into 
every  individual  of  the  species.  There,  is  not 
only  the  vanity  of  beauty,  of  rank,  of  riches, 
of  learning,  of  talents,  but,  as  we  have  already 
obeerved,  the  vanity  of  religion. 

A  bold  fkmiliarity  with  Scriptore,  an  ukhal- 
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lowed  tonchin^  of  the  lacred  ark,  not  aa  formtr* 
Ij  by  scepticR  and  scoffers  only,  bat  by  persons 
professing,  and  we  believe  intending  to  be  reli. 
gious,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  becoming  too  com- 
mqn.  This,  like  many  other  of  our  offences, 
has  its  foundation  in  vanity.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  unwillingness  to  be  taught,  and  an  impa- 
tience to  tea^b,  marks  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

There  is  a  scion  from  this  presumptuous 
stock,  which  perhaps  has  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  grow,  in  order  to  become  generally  known, 
but  which  is  beginning  to  sprout  up  in  certain 
provincial  towns  and  villages.  There  is  a  grow- 
mg  disposition  in  a  few  arrogant  young  men  to 
read  the  Bible  with  their  own  glosses  and  inter- 
pretations, and  to  aim  at  prceelyting,  and  *  tak- 
ing captive*  not  only  *ailly  women*  but  silly 
ffirls.    Several  of  these  persons,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  importance  of 
religion,  or  rather  before  they  were  broad  awake 
to  its  truths,  have  undertaken  this  gratuitous 
tuition.  Instead  of  taking  time  to  promote  their 
own  advancement,  instead  of  learning  wisdom 
by  an  increasing  discovery  of  their  own  igno- 
rance; instead  of  improving  in  Christian  know- 
ledge by  the  only  legitimate  methods,  diligent 
ttody  of  the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  soundest 
commentators,  both  accompanied  with  fervent 
prayer  for  that  light  they  profess  to  seek, — 
wiUiout  consulting  able  ministers^without  tak- 
ing thjs  straight  and  obvious  road,~-on  their 
own  very  slender  stock  they  set  up  for  teachers 
themselves.    Instead  of  looking  to  the  experi- 
enced  and  the  wise,  they  collect  a  little  group  to 
look  up  to  theift,  thus  inverting  the  Apostle*s 
observation — (9t  they  *  when  for  the  time  they 
•eek  to  be  teachers,  have  need  to  be  taught 
themselves,  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.'    If  this  spiritual  vanity  should 
flourish,  we  shall  soon  have  none  to  learn ;  all 
will  be  teachers. 

Thus  the  raw  and  rash  Christian,  confidently 
Jumpa  over  all  the  intermediate  steps  between 
Ahe  enquirer  and  the  instructor,  and  despising 
the  old  gradual  approach  to  the  sacred  temple, 
despising  the  study  of  books,  of  men,  and  of 
himself,  starts  up  at  once  a  full-grown  divine ; 
^the  novice  sdzea  the  professor*8  chair,  erects 
himself  into  a  scholar  without  literature,  and  a 
theologian  without  theology.  On  the  strength 
of  a  few  texta,  ill  understood,  and  worse  applied, 
he  ondertakes  to  give  his  young  neighbours 
new  views  of  the  Bible,  and  without  eyes  him- 
aelf,  sets  up  for  a  guide  of  the  blind. 

These  young  persons  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures seem  to  he  setting  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
oovery  of  something  new,  rather  than  on  a 
oourse  of  observation  on  what  their  precursors 
have  done  for  them.  They  search,  not  with  de- 
vout enquiry,  but  fearless  curiosity ;  they  look 
out  for  passages  written  in  a  different  connec 
tioQ,  and  applied  to  different  purpo9es,  and  then 
try  to  prove  that  they  produce  not  consecutive 
reasoning,  that  they  do  not  establish  the  gene- 
rally received  doctrines.  How  should  they? 
They  were  never  intended  to  produce  the  one, 
or  to  establish  the  other.  They  bring  together 
propositions  which  have  no  relation,  and  which 
require  different  proofe,  and  then  triumph  in  the 


•opposed  opposition  of  what  was  never  intended 

to  agree. 

'  *  Thus  fools  nisb  in  where  angels  fbar  to  tread.* 

Suffer  a  few  friendly  hints.    Though   Holj 
Scripture  was  given  to  be  searched,  it  was  ooC 
given  to  be  criticised.    It  was  *  written  for  oar 
learning,*  not  for  our  cavilling ;  it  was  given  not 
to  be  pertly  scrutiniied,  but  to  be  *  inwardly  di. 
geated  ;*  not  to  make  us  wise  in  our  own  eoo- 
ceits,  but '  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.*     It 
is  not  to  be  endured  to  hear  questions  on  which 
hang  all  our  hopes  and  our  fbars,  speculated  ap^ 
on  as  if  they  were  a  question  of  physics  or  his- 
tory,  and  explained  till  they  become  contnidle- 
tiona. 

Men  taught  of  God,  and  possessing  those 
depths  of  erudition  which  qualified  them  to  teach 
others,  depend  upon  it,  have  left  nothingr  fer 
your  discovery  except  the  discovery  of  your  own 
insufficiency.  If  there  are  obscurities  they  will 
not  be  cleared  by  such  shallow  expositors.  The 
sun  of  righteousness  will  not  be  made  to  shine 
brighter  by  the  light  of  your  farthing  candle. 

Boldness  in  religion,  we  repeat,  is  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  the  present  day.  The  more  we 
cavil  the  less  we  shall  obey.  We  may  explain 
truths  till  wc  eome  to  deny  them.  We  may  be 
so  involved  in  intricacies  of  our  own  weaving*, 
that  we  may  end  by  opposing  the  doctrine  we 
undertook  to  clear.  Oh !  there  is  no  security 
like  a  humble  mind ;  a  mind  always  distrusting 
its  own  wibdom,  and  always  confiding  in  the 
wisdom  of  God. 

Why,  then,  will  not  the  premature  instmclor 
wait  till  he  is  himself  instructed  ?  Why  not 
look  up  for  information  on  difficult  and  dispaled 
points  to  wiser  and  older  heads  7  Why  not  in 
their  little  parties  turn  their  atteotion  to  practi- 
cal points,  rather  than  to  speculative  niceties  T 
Why  not  cultivate  that  self-inspection  and  heart. 
humbling  prayer  which  would  cure  those  ooo- 
oeils  that  lead  to  a  critical,  and  often  end  in  a 
sceptical  spirit;  such  habits  woulcl  best  pre- 
serve them  from  that  inflation  of  heart  whieh 
arises  from  the  vanity  of  some  supposed  new 
discovery,  in  a  religion  which  was  given  ns  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Scripture  no  where  teaches  us  to  indnlge 
this  audacious  curiosity ;  it  stirs  up  no  eager. 
neas  for  pushing  speculation  beyond  its  legiti. 
mate  bounds.  It  furnishes  no  invitation  for 
ranging  beyond  the  limited  aphere  allotted  to 
our  imperfect  human  condition.  Its  incitements 
are  not  irritations  but  encouragements.  The 
Bible  wisely  represses  all  that  spiritual  vanity 
which  would  dive  into  anprofitable,  becaose  im- 
penetrable  mysteries.  It  teaches  us  all  that  is 
necessary  for  us  to  learn,  and  there  it  stops.  It 
tsaches  what  is  of  prime  importance  for  us  to 
know,-— that  we  are  fidlen  creatures.  It  shows 
what  we  ought  to  believe  in  order  to  our  being 
rescued  from  this  state  of  apostaey.  It  instructs 
us  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  to  be  re- 
stored  to  the  favour  of  God,  whieh  by  sin  we 
had  forfeited.  It  is  enough  that  it  lays  open 
the  disease,  presents  the  remedy,  and  offers 
God's  Holy  Spirit  to  render  it  efibctuaL  In 
short,  it  reveals  all  that  as  probationary  beings 
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we  Bhoold  desire  to  know,  and  of  all  we  know 
it  expect!  us  to  make  a  practical  qm. 

The  present  ia,  eapeciallj  among  the  lower 
ranks,  an  age  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy ;  and 
what  is  so  likely  to  augment  the  popular  hostili- 
ty to  Christianity,  and  neglect  of  the  established 
chureh,  which  is  founded  upon  it,  as  when  they 
see  some  of  its  ministers  reprobating  at  one 
time,  the  church  which  they  warmly  defended 
at  another  7 — when  they  see  them  actually  re- 
nouncing it  as  unchristian,  and  setting  tip  a  new 
system  In  opposition  to  it?  Where,  then,  is 
truth  to  be  found,  may  not  even  the  more  sober 
amongst  the  people  say,  if  it  is  not  found  in 
that  church,  in  defonoe  of  which  so  many  of  her 
divines,  so  many  of  her  bishops,  were  led  to  the 
scaffold  and  the  stake?  Will  not  the  loose  and 
careless  be  likely  to  be  confirmed  in  impiety, 
when  they  see  these  men,  who  were  fostered  m 
her  bosom,  who  had  subscribed  to  their  belief 
in  her  articles,  who  had  been  warm  beyond 
their  fellows  in  the  admiration  of  her  liturgy, 
her  doctrines,  and  her  discipline, — when  they 
see  these  men  not  only  desert  her  altars,  but 
take  up  arms  against  her ;  when  they  behold  a 
perpetual  conflict  between  Christian  ministers  7 
•—for  a  church  that  is  attacked  must  be  defend- 
ed— will  they  not  think  that  an  establishment 
which  is  so  frequently  assailed,  which  requires 
such  continual  vindication  from  which  there 
are  so  many  recent  deserters,  must  needs  be  an 
erroneous  and  unsound  church,  and  even  the 
Scriptures  on  which  it  is  founded,  uncertain,  if 
not  false  7 

What  is  so  likely  as  this  defection  to  give 
confidence,  without  the  least  intention  of  doinr 
so,  to  that  spirit  of  infidelity  which  used  to  skulk 
in  corners,  and  stab  from  behind  a  mask,  but 
now  avows  itself  boldly,  bares  its  unblushing 
front  to  public  gaze,  spurns  at  law  as  well  as 
decency,  openly  defies  government,  whom  it 
used  to  fear,  as  well  as  God,  whom  it  never 
feared  7 

Was  it  not  enoiigh  that  these  low,  designing 
demagogues — men  who  think  one  religion  as 
good  as  another,  and  bo  religion  best  of  all,— 
was  it  not  enough  that  these  open  violators  of 
order,  truth,  and  justice,  should,  as  the  most 
probable  means  to  accomplish  their  political 
mischiefs,  endeavour  to  overturn  the  church,  by 
bringing  her  creeds,  and  her  other  holy  ser- 
vices, into  contempt ;  insulting,  by  their  profane 
parodies,  all  that  is  grave,  and  rendering  ridi- 
culous a^that  is  good  7  Yet,  from  such  men, 
such  attempts  excite  our  regret  and  astonish. 
ment  Jess  than  those  we  have  been  contemplat- 
ing. .  How  grievous  is  it,  when  persons  of  a  to- 
tafly  different  description  are,  perhaps  undesign- 
edly, contributing  to  help  on  the  work  which, 
we  are  persuaded  they  abhor ! — when  decorous 
and  religious  men,  though  by  other  devices,  and 
with  other  weapons,  may  be  contributinie  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  these  vulgar  politicians, 
and  assisting,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to 
discredit  the  church  which  the  others  are  la- 
bouring to  subvert ! 

Nay ;  in  one  respect  the  better  men  are  do- 
ing the  worse  deed  ;  for  the  factitious  assailants 
of  the  church  injure  those  alone  who  were  in- 
jured before ;  for,  by  the  grossness  of  their  at- 


tacks, they  shock  all  who  are  not  U>\ 
up  to  impiety;  While,  in  the  present 
those  more  decent  characters  are  more  t^  . 
be  led  astray,  who  have  shown  some  disp 
to  be  serious ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  morA      ^«* ' 
ger  of  being  misled  by  the  specious  subtDitieB, 
and  the  assumed  tone  of  confident  security,  of 
these  religious  dogmatists. 

The  inexperienced  and  the  wavering — ^those 
who  are  unconfirmed  in  their  principles,  to* 
gether  with  others  who  have  their  religion  to 
seek,  and  who  like  to  have  one  pointed  out  to 
them  which  will  not  disturb  their  repose  by  the 
severity  of  its  practical  injunctions,  nor  the 
self-denying  spirit  of  its  tendencies,  are  likely 
to  be  led  astray  by  these  false  lights ;  while  the 
sober  and  self-distrqsting  Christian  will  only  be 
driven,  by  these  alarming  novelties,  to  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  humbling  and  consistent 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, — will,  with 
deeper  prostration  of  heart,  implore  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not  onl^  to  lead  him  into  all 
truth,  but  to  keep  him  in  it  Such  a  one  will  find 
that  it  does  not  require  profound  knowledge,  or 
deep  learning,  to  perceive  the  awful  dansers  of 
the  presumptuous  innovations  which  lead  to 
those  perilous  subtleties — which  terminate  in 
these  bold  conolusions.  He  will  see  that  com- 
mon sense,  an  humble  mind,  and  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  Scripture,  are  all  that  is 
wanting  to  discover  that  the  Bible,  and  the  no- 
velties of  the  seceding  community  cannot  both 
be  right. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  for  some  of 
the  adversaries  of  serious  piety,  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  disposed  to  take  a  most  unfair  advantage 
of  this  secession ;  and  the  very  circumstance 
of  that  separation  which  ^ught  to  have  rescued 
men  who  firmly  adhere  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded, /rom  sus* 
picion,  increases  it,  and  causes  them  to  be  in- 
volved in  one  common  charge  of  extravagance 
and  error,  with  men  wliose  opinions  they  abbory 
whereas,  when  the  vessel  is  assailed  by  an  un* 
expected  storm,  instead  of  throwing  themselves 
out  to  sea  in  quest  of  imaginary  safety,  the 
tempest  only  makes  the  experienced  Christian 
mariner  cling  the  closer  to  his  hold.  Men  of 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  activity,  then, 
should  not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  unless 
they  afford  other,  and  more  substantial  reasons, 
for  doubting  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  there  were  no  soundness  but  in 
apathy,  no  security  but  in  inertness  7 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times  is  rash 
judgment,  indiscriminate  attack,  and  a  zeal  for 
censure  without  examination ;  a  not  separating 
men  who  are  materially  dissimilar,  but  lumping 
them  into  one  common  reprobated  mass,  or,  at 
beat,  speaking  as  if  the  difference  were  so  little, 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  pains  to  separate 
them. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  church  communities  in 
the  world,  that  do  not  hold  somtf  doctrines  in 
common.  We  are  identified  in  some  important 
points  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  that  does 
not  blind  us  to  its  errors,  nor  does  it  prevent  our 
keeping  clear  of  them. — There  are  both  rational 
and  orthodox  communities  in  our  own  country ; 
but  our  holding  some  opinions  in  common  with 
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th6m,  neither  makes  as  adopt  those  opinions 
which  we  disapprove,  nor  condemn  those  who 
profess  them,  as  if  they  held  none  that  were 
right  Why,  then,  should  not  the  case  be  the 
same  in  our  own  charch  7 

This  lumping  system  is  not  a  little  hard  on 
the  steady  aind  orderly  divine.  It  weakens  the 
himds  of  the  faithful  pastor,  when  his  auditors, 
who  have  just  bften  hearing  him  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  find  him,  perhaps,  in  the 
next  controversial  pamphlet  they  take  up,  coup, 
led  with  the  half  insane,  and  the  wholly  absurd. 
It  is  hard  that  the  zealous  Christian,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  correct 
deineuior«  should  he  dragged  in  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  those  at 'whose  principles  he 
shudders.  Yet  these  men  of  opposite  characters, 
principles  and  pursuits,  are  forced  into  contact, 
are  together  plunged  into  the  crucible  of  un. 
distinguishing  prejudice,  and  melted  down  to- 
gether ;  all  distinctions  so  lost  in  the  fusion — 
the  sober  Christian  so  mixed  with  the  fanatic, 
the  temperate  with  the  fiery,  the  regular  with 
the  eccentric,  that  they  come  out  of  the  furnace 
blended  into  oAe  common  mass,  and  are  repro- 
duced as  if  formed  of  one  common  material. 

Ours  is  also  pre-eminently  an  age  of  contro- 
versy. Is  not  charity  sometimes  recommended 
with  uncharitableness,  and  religion  vindicated 
irreligiously  ?  But  are  there  not  a  thousand  other 
subjects  better  calculated  for  its  legitimate  exer- 
cise 7  *  Let  the  potsherds  strive  with  the  pot- 
sherds  of  the  earth,*  on  all  other  topics ;  but 
here,  though  one  dash  the  other  in  pieces,  he 
does  not  always  escape  unhurt  himself.  But 
shall  the  word  of 'the  High  and  Holy  One,  the 
word  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the 
earth,*  be  made  an  arena  for  the  combats  of  its 

guny  inhabitants,  whom  the  prophet  represents 
y  the  most  contemptible  insect  7 

But  although,  as  we  have  already  obnerved, 
if  truth  be  attacked,  it  must  be  defended,  the 
Christian  controvertist  never  engages  in  offen- 
sive war.  He  does  not  fight  &t  victory,  but 
truth.  And  the  sarest  way  for  him  to  ascertain 
this,  is,  to  examine  the  temper  with  which  he 
defends  it  Rivalry  b  not  his  motive,  nor  is 
railing  his  weapon. 

If;  as  it  is  said,  wasfkre  is  the  natural  state 
of  man,  let  his  hostility  among  Christians  be 
directed  to  a  foreign  enemy ;  let  them  not  en- 
gage in  civil  war.  You  have  already  *  provoked 
each  other  to  good  works,*  which  is  part  of  the 
law;  go  on,  and  provoke  each  other  to  Move, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.*  Let  both 
sides  rejoice  in  the  good  done,  without  caring 
which  does  it  *  There  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tionfl^  but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  in 
all.*  If  there  is  so  much  done  separately,  what  a 
mighty  mass  of  good  would  be  produced  by  cor- 
dial co-d))eration  7  Let  me  not  be  accused  of 
levity  in  applying  the  words  of  the  poet, 

The  Douglas  and  the  Percy  both  together, 
Were  conddent  against  a  world  in  arms. 

We  know  that,  in  the  sight  of  God  h^  is  not 
the  most  successful  champion  who  may  have 
given  most  falls  to  his  adversary ;  but  he  who 
has  obtained  the  most  victories  over  his  own 
spirit    And  he  will  be  found,  in  the  great  and 


tremendous  day  of  reckoning,  to  have  been  the 
most  valiant  sodier  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  who  hae 
been  the  fiercest  combatant  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, but  who  shall  have  brought  most  glory 
to  God,  and  most  soul,  to  heaven. 

If  we  made,  as  surely  we  ought  to  make,  the 
'Holy  Scripture  our  standard  of  judging,  ma  well 
as  of  believing,  of  charity  as  well  as  of  fmith, 
of  brotherly  Imidness  as  well  as  of  ottbodoxj  ; 
— ^if  we  brought  the  Bible  to  he  the  emstaat 
arbiter  of  our  debates,  as  well  as  the  profbesed 
rule  of  our  lives,  we  should  attack  nothiog*  with 
warmth  but  what  that  Bible  condemn*.     AH 
differences  of  opinion  in  which  God  has  not  set  to 
His  seal  that  it  is  false,  should  be  treated  with 
candour ;  men  should  not  then  make  their  own 
*  purged  eyes*  the  universal  medium  of  dear 
vision,  they  should  not  vilify  others  for  seeioc 
the  same  topics  with  other  optics.     Want  or 
charity  is  probably  no  less  a  fault  than  the  one 
we  may  be  reviling ;  and  does  not  a  want  of 
discrimination,  or  rather  does  not  that  bliadneae 
which  is  inspired  by  prejudice,  lead  to  that  de- 
ficiency in  candour  which  widens  the  difference  7 
To  profess  opinions  of  which  Scripture  neither 
commands  nor  prohibits  our  belief ;  ought  not  to 
set  at  irreconcilable  variance  beings  who  are 
equally  candidates  for  heaven.    In  that  abode 
of  perfect  peaoe  and  perfect  love,  no  small  por* 
tion  of  the  promised  felicity  may  arise  from  oer 
being  of  no  party. 

A  difference  in  opinion  on  points  on  wfaieli  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  silent,  on  which  no  deda^ 
ratory  sentence  in  Scripture  has  been  pro^ 
nounced,  is  surely  no  ground  for  the  triumph 
of  superiority  in  those  who  maintain  them,  nor 
Ibr  supercilious  contempt  in  thoee  who  reject 
them.  Is  it  not  putting  matters  of  minor  ini> 
portance  in  the  place  of  essentials  7  while  per- 
haps by  the  disputants  on  both'  sides,  essentials 
are  not  always  held  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  or  at 
least  are  not  debated  with  such  unkind  perti- 
nacity. 

We  have  hitherto  alluded  to  difference  of 
opinion  between  pious  men,  men  who  are  in  earn- 
est  in  their  religion.  Bat  are  there  not  men  of 
little  piety  to  be  fi>und,  who  side  with  one  or  the 
other  party,  and  become  the  hottest  controver- 
tists,  while  they  take  little  real  interest  in  vital 
religion ;  who  oppoee  without  belief^  and  defend 
without  conviction,  merely  because  they  wish 
to  be  appended  to  that  side  which  they  happen 
to  think  the  most  creditable,  most  popular,  or 
most  profitable  7  ^ 

Let  us  then  love  in  each  other  now  what  God 
loves  in  us,  and  bear  with  the  rest — The  eiifti- 
vation  of  this  spirit  of  kindness  would  so  sane 
tify  the  temper,  that  we  should  forgive  and 
overlook  those  inferior  matters  in  others,  Which 
might  not  exactly  coincide  with  our  own  views 
and  opinions. 

These  discrepancies  in  sentiment  are  perhaps 
permitted  for  mutual  advantage ;  and  the  culti- 
vation  of  a  candid  disposition  may  be  carried  to 
a  wider  extent,  and  a  spirit  of  forbearance  in  ac- 
tion, than  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  By  the  consent  and  recipro- 
cal operation  of  this  spirit  of  Christian  kindness, 
we  shall  be  made  more  meet  for  that  state  where 
.all  will  be  of  one  mind  as  well  as 'one  heart 
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wlieio  charitj  will  have  its  fall  consammaUon, 
■nd  ibrbeannce  its  fall  reward. 

Let  08  then  prepare  ourselves,  and  each  other, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  one  for  the  fruition  of  the 
other.  Let  God  be  all  in  all  now,  as  He  will  be 
hereafter,  and  there  will  be  no  room  left  in  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  for  animosity,  or  ankiod- 
ness  towards  bis  fellow  Christians.  A  cordial 
Bf  reement  in  those  essentials  to  which  the  Gos- 
pel has  annexed  salvation,  should  swallow  up 
all  the  present  petty,  but  dividing^  distinctions. 
—Could  thb  most  desirable  object  be  aecom- 
plished,  then  should  we  hope  to  see  a  renovation 
of  that  spirit  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  provoked  even  its  enemies  to  exclaim 
with  admiring  wonder,  See  Aow  theee  Ckrisiiane 
lime  one  another  / 

On  the  Exertume  of  Pious  Ladiee, 

Wk  are  now  aboot  to  tread,  which  we  do  with 
a  fearful  and  timid  step,  on  tender  ground.  It 
is  with  mingled  respect  and  reluctance  we  ven- 
tare  to  touch  on  certain  delicate  points  which 
afiect  the  sincerely  pious ;  persons  who  equally 
avoid  all  eccentricity  In  doctrine,  and  negligence 
in  practice ;  yet  among  whom  little  errors  may 
hereafter  creep  in,  ili  very  consequence,  per- 
haps, of  that  increasing  and  inestimable  bless- 
ing, religious  society.  It  is  to  be  feared  they 
may  incur  the  hazard  of  raising  in  others  objec- 
tions against  religion,  by  their  honest  zeal  to 
promote  it 

The  persons  to  whom  we  presume  to  allude 
are  of  that  sex,  in  which,  perhaps,  most  piety 
is  to  be  found,  and  who  are  in  so  many  respects 
essentially  advsncing  its  cause. — ^Their  ser- 
vices are  so  materially  useful,  that  it  would  be 
a  subject  of  deep  regret,  if,  by  any  slight  inad- 
vertence, their  value  should  ever  be  diminished. 
We  are  too  often  led  to  complain  of  dejieieneiee 
in  religion ;  we  are  now  to  speak — ^notof  its  ex- 
cess, for  we  believe  there  is  no  such  thing — ^but 
rather  to  guard  the  truly  pious  against  the  pos- 
■ibility  of  inconveniences,  which,  should  they 
arise,  would  be  a  diminution  of  their  usefulness. 

The  thoughtless  and  dissipated  indeed,  who 
haunt  unsocial  crowds,  and  lay  out  their  talents 
for  that  world  which  they  have  choeen  for  their 
portion,  find  their  reward  where  they  seek  it, 
in  the  admiration  of  that  world  where  the^ 
flutter  and  shine. — ^The  others  patiently  wait 
for  theirs  in  that  single  sentenoe, '  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant'  Tet  though  it  b 
painful  to  say  a  syllable  which  might  look 
liKe  disapprobation  when  only  caution  is  intend- 
ed, may  we  hazard  a  few  words,  not  of  censure 
but  of  friendly  intimation  7 

May  not  those  large  portions  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  spirit,  so  generously  spent  abroad 
by  zealous  Christians,  in  the  most  noble  exer- 
tions  of  religious  charity,  be  sometimes  suffered 
to  entrench,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  im- 
perious course  of  domestic  life,  upon  those  pleas- 
ing and  sacred  duties  for  which  nom  is  a  name 
so  dear  7  May  they  not  be  so  exhausted  by  ex- 
ternal concerns,  that  they  may  be  in  danger  of 
entering  with  diminished  interest  on  the  retired 
exercises  of  the  closet  All  business,  even  re- 
llgibus  business,  is  apt  to  produce  a  hurry  and 
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bustle  in  the  mind,  and  an  agitation  in  the 
spirits,  which  the  most  serious  persons  lament, 
as  betng  attended  with  some  disqualification  for 
personu  improvement  *  My  mother's  children 
gave  me  their  vineyards  to  keep,  but  mine  own 
vineyard  have  I  not  kept,'  was  the  pathetic  la- 
mentation of  the  ancient  church.  'Hiey  had 
engajred  her  in  laboors  ai^d  difficulties  whieh 
she  feared  had  in  some  meaanre  impeded  the 
progress  of  her  own  spiritual  coneems.  It  waa 
in  her  own  house,  at  Bethany,  that  Mary  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  fully  admit,  however, 
not  only  the  complete  eompatihilUy,  bot  the  ex- 
pediency, of  uniting  what  we  owe  to  those 
abroad,  and  to  ourselves  and  families  at  home ; 
the  highest  characters  are  those  who  oombine 
both.  We  are  not  combatting,  but  applaudinf 
a  zeal,  which  we  fervently  hope  may  never  be 
suppressed,  if  it  should  ever  require  to  be  some- 
what regulated. 

There  is  no  part  of  Christian  doty  which 
more  requires  us  to  look  well  to  the  motive  by 
which  our  actions  are  set  a-going.  It  is  of 
importance  to  examine  whether  our  most  useful, 
if  busy  pursuits,  are  not  influenced  by  a  natural 
fondness  for  bustle,  an  animal  activity,  a  love  of 
notice.  Whether  even  the  charitable  labours 
grow  not  more  from  a  restless  spirit  than  flrom 
real  piety.  Let  us  observe,  however,  that  though 
these  defective  motives  may  at  first  excite  the 
zeal  of  some,  yet  by  a  perseverance  in  well-doing, 
assisted  by  humble  prayei*,  the  motive  may  at 
length  become  as  pure  as  the  act  is  ondonbtedly 
right 

It  is  asserted,  but  we  trust  with  more  severity 
than  justice,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
in  some  truly  excellent  persons  to  introduce 
show  and  display  in  their  religion  ;  a  tendency, 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  interior,  spiritual 
nature  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  so  much  an 
evil  toe  are  guarding  afainst,  as  the  appearance 
of  evil.  Their  sex,  like  their  religion,  is  of  a 
sober  character ;  and  the  tendency  to  which  we 
are  alluding,  may  create  a  suspicion  that  reli- 
gion,  even  among  good  people,  is  not  so  much 
considered  as  a  thing  between  God  and  thcdr 
own  aeul,  as  we  know  it  really  is ;  for  we  are 
far  from  suspecting  the  secret  communion  with 
their  Grod  and  Saviour  is  not  considered  as  their 
primary  duty.  And  we  are  willing  to  believd 
that  the  effect  of  this  duty  will  always  tie  visible 
in  producing  that  sobriety  and  simplicity,  which 
so  conspicuously,  and  so  beautifully  distinguish 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament 

The  religion  ef  Jesus  is  utterly  without  pa- 
rade, it  effects  no  publicity.  It  is  enough  for 
his  servants  to  believe  that  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, who  sees  them  in  secret,  sees  them  wiUi 
an  approving  eye. 

As  they  have  got  above  acting  from  the  fear 
of  man,  the  next  step  is  to  get  above  acting  for 
his  praise; — the  excessive  applause  and  com- 
mendation of  their  Christian  friends  begin,  in 
reality,  still  more  to  be  watched  against  than 
the  reproach  of  the  irreligious.  The  one  teaches 
them  to  be  circumspect,  the  other  may  in  time 
induce  them  to  believe  that  circumspection  is  no 
longer  necessary.  This  negligence,  if  it  do  not 
make  them  do  wrong,  may  lead  them  to  be  too 
much  elated  with  doing  what  is  right 
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Bot  there  are  higher  motiTee  for  the  use  of 
ditoreet  reeenre  in  the  Christian's  mind  than 
what  regards  merely  their  personal  character. 
However  pure  in  motive,  however  innocent  in 
action,  they  mnst  be  careful  not  to  have  their 
food  evil  spoken  of.  They  must  be  scrapolous- 
ly  cautious  of  not  bringing  the  least  reproach  on 
the  cause  dearest  to  their  affections.  Pious  per- 
sons cannot  but  know,  that  with  the  utmost  care 
to  avoid  adding  to  the  ofience,  which  Christian 
truth,  however  discreetly  exhibited,  necessarily 
gives,  that  many  are  looking  out  for  pretences 
to  discredit  not  only  the  professor  but  the  pro- 
fession itself.  But  if  they  should  hereafter  see 
any  of  those  improprieties  for  which  they  are 
looking  oat ;  if  any  indiscretion  should  be  iound 
where  it  is  sedulously  sought,  Christianity  would 
waSkr  and  impiety  triumph. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  gertain  sharp  sighted 
observers,  who  are  keenly  on  the  watch  for  any 
thing  that  may  discredit  serious  piety,  who  are 
peeping  in  at  every  crevice,  throufh  which  they 
think  they  may  detect  any  red  or  supposed 
ground  of  censure,  may  never  be  gratified  with 
the  discovery  of  what  they  so  industriously  seek. 
But  it  b  obvious,  that  where  they  can  detect  no 
substantial  fault,  they  take  comfort  in  finding  a 
foible;  where  there  is  no  deformity  they  tri- 
umphanUy  carry  away  a  blemish,  and  are  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  the  slightest  imperfection. 
And  a  speck  which  would  not  be  perceived  in 
an  ordinary  form,  is  conspicuogs  on  that  which 
is  white  and  pure. 

This,  by  a  little  perversion,  and  not  a  little 
exaggeration,  not  only  of  fact  but  uf  conjecture, 
is  propagated  till  it  becomes  a  mischief.  In  the 
detection  of  the  slightest  flaw  in  characters  of 
eminent  piety,  they  go  away  rejcMcing,  as  if  they 
had  found  some  hidden  treasure.  And  it  is 
well  perhaps,  even  fof  the  best  Christians,  ^lat 
there  are  such  critical  inspectors ;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  they  are  watched  will  answer  an  ex- 
ceUent  purpose,  if  it  set  them  on  watching  them- 
selves. 

Am  I  then  an  enemy  to  Christian  exertion  7 
God  forbid  I  It  is  the  glory  of  our  age,  that 
among  the  most  useful  and  zealous  servants  of 
cor  Divine  Master,  are  to  be  found,  of  '  devout 
and  honourable  women  not  a  few.'  Ladies, 
whose  own  education  not  having  been  limited  to 
the  harp  and  the  sketch-book,  though  not  un- 
skilled m  either,  are  competent  to  teach  others 
what  themselves  have  been  taught ;  who  disdain 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  humblest  oflices  of 
Christian  charity,  to  be  found  in  the  poorest  oot- 
tve,  at  the  b«d-side  of  the  sick  and  dying ; 
whose  daughters,  if  not  the  best  waUzers,  are 
the  best  eateehitts ;  whose  houses  are  houses  of 
prayer,  whoso  closets  are  the  scene  of  devout 
meditation ;  who,  not  contented  with  the  stinted 
modish  measure  of  a  single  attendance  on  public 
worship^  so  contrive  to  render  the  hours  of  re- 
past subservient  to  those  of  duty,  as  to  make  a 
second  visit  to  the  temple  of  their  Grod ;  and 
who  endeavour  to  retain  the  odoiir  of  sanctity, 
shed  on  the  sacred  day,  through  the  duties  of 
the  week. 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  different,  though 
not  distant  direction,  we  cannot  too  much  com- 
mand those  valuable  persons,  whom  neither  for- 


tune, rank,  nor  any  temporal  advantages  hmwm 
been  able  to  seduce  to  follow  those  vain  pmaoitai, 
.whose  light,  and,  in  some  cases,  dangeroas 
amusements,  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  votariea 
of  pleasure.  We  cannot  but  admire,  that  all 
these  energies  which  others  are  wasting  in  idle 
diversions,  or  employments  little  better  tbaa 
idleness,  are,  by  those  excellent  persons,  devoted 
to  purposes  of  religion,  and  religioos  er  nasfiil 
charities. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  females  attached  to  the 
new  school  of  theology,  they  deserted  the  eptm- 
blished  proprieties,  and  prescribed  decomma^ 
which  have  ever  been  considered  as  the  sale- 
guard,  as  well  as  the  ornament,  of  their  sex ;  if 
they  assisted  to  propagate  novel  opinions;  if 
they  undertook  to  share  the  office  of  directoxs 
in  spiritual  concerns ;  if  they  diverted  to  public 
purpoees,  the  talents  given  them  for  the  move 
appropriate  and  subordinate,  but  not  lesa  nseful 
offices  of  private  life ;  if  the^  attempted  to  dear 
difficulties  in  divinity,  which  the  wiesat  and 
most  learned  men  had  approached  with  awe  and 
reverence,  and  had  leeeded,  for  fear  of*  darken, 
ing  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge ;  if 
they  undertook  to  decide  between  contending 
creeds  while  they  considered  the  oomman^meats 
as  antiquated — new-modelling  the  one  and  re- 
scinding  the  other  without  ceremony ;  if  they 
allowed  themselves  to  determine  tlM  right  and 
the  wrong  on  points  too  abstruse,  not  only  tar 
female,  but  even  for  human  intelligence,  to  de- 
cide upon,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  they  did  not 
like  or  did  not  comprehend;  if  thev  had  quitted 
plain,  practical,  intelligible  religion,  for  mia- 
leading  theories,  and,  like  the  apostate  Gala- 
tians,  *  removed  from  Him  that  caMed  them  into 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gospel ;'  if  all 
these  things  had  taken  place,  then  Uiey  would 
indeed  deserve  even  more  censure  than  they 
have  incurred;  then,  though  we  should  pity 
their  error  and  lament  their  apostacy,  we  ahonld 
be  among  the  last  to  apologise  fbr  the  one,  or 
excuse  ue  other.  It  has  been  brought,  as  a 
charge,  against  the  valuable  ladies  whese  cause 
we  are  advocating,  as  if  it  were  a  departure 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  to  attend  at  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  certain  religious  and  charitable 
societies ;  but  we  know  not  what  reasonable  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  their  being  modest  and 
silent  auditors  on  these  occasioos.  They  do  not 
attend  the  resort  of  the  unemployed  or  the  iU- 
employed — they  do  not  attend  to  hear  the  idle 
news  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  hear  *  good 
news  from  a  far  country,*^ — news,  which  the 
angels  in  heaven  stoop  down  to  hear, — not  the 
conversion  of  one  sinner,  but  the  conversion  of 
many, — to  hear  that  best  news,  the  extension  of 
Christianity  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe, — U» 
hear  that 

*  All  kingdomt  and  all  princes  of  ttae  earth 
Flock  to  that  light  ;*— 

To  hear 

^That  eastern  Java  to  the  (krthart  wait. 
And  Ethiopia  apreada  abroad  the  hand. 
And  worships  I* 

^  Compare  now  these  inoffensive  and  quiet  au- 
ditors, with  the  gay  multitudes  of  their  own  sex 
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which  crowd  the  retort  of  pleasure. — Here,  they 
are  the  peaoefol  liiiteners ;  there,  they  are  the 
basy  performera.  The  others  are  not,  as  here, 
passive  recipients  of  entertainment,  but  the  en- 
tertainers, but  the  exhibitors.  Yet,  who  among 
the  worldly  censares  one  of  these  classes  7  who, 
among  the  prejudiced  does  not  censure  the 
other? 

So  much  for  the  difference  in  the  act ;  let  us 
examine  the  difference  in  point  of  time  ;  for,  as 
in  our  pleasurable  pursuits,  the  consumption  of 
time,  that  precious  material  of  which  life  is 
made,  forms  a  very  considerable  object,  it  can> 
not  Iw  thought  unfair  to  compare  the  two  classes 
on  this  ground 

Did  3)e  pursuits  of  both,  in  point  of  health, 
sobriety  in  dress,  security  of  morals,  preserva. 
tion  of  delicacy,  more  nearly  approach  each 
other  than  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  dis- 
sipation can  pretend ;  yet  the  prodigious  in- 
equality of  the  two  as  to  the  waste  of  time,  most 
settle  the  matter  at  once  with  those  who  know 
the  value  of  this  fugitive,  this  irretrievable  ta- 
lent 

Compare' then  the  few  hours  in  the  day,  and 
the  very  few  da^s  in  the  years,  ^ven  up  by  the 
one  to  Uiese  senous  pleasures,  with  the  uncount- 
ed hours  of  the  countless  nights,  spent  by  the 
other  in  the  anti-soeial  crowds  of  turbulent 
pleasure— spent,  we  will  not  say  in  the  tnidni^hi 
parties,  for  that  would  give  a  false  impression 
of  the  season  of  those  amusements.  The  mid- 
night  hour  was  heretofore  used  proverbially  to 
express  UUe  revelling. — But  fh>m  the  present 
inversion  of  hours,  that  would  give  an  idea  not 
onhr  of  dolness  and  vulgarity,  but  it  would  also 
rather  designate  the  hour  when  company  met, 
than  when  they  parted.  Midnight  was  once  the 
time  which  cloBtd  the  scene  of  dissipation ;  it  is 
now  that  of  eommeneing  it  And  it  is  scarcely 
extravagant  to  say,  that  the  morning  frequenters 
of  the  charitable  meetings  join  them  not  many 
hours  afler  the  others  return  from  the  scene  of 
their  unquiet  pleasures.  In  the  cue  case,  no 
neighbourhood  is  kept  awake  by  unseasonable 
noise  and  knockings,  no  servants  are  exposed  to 
oorroptionB  abroad,  nor  robbed  of  quiet  rest  at 
homo. 

To  turn  from  the  metropolis  to  the  provinces. 
Compare  the  little  absences  from  home  of  la- , 
dies  who  inspect  the  concerns,  and  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  poor,  with  the  long  and  frequent  de- 
aertion  of  another  data,  not  of  home  only,  but 
of  country ! 

Upon  the  whole  though  we  would  carefully 
guard  against  both,  yet  we  must  confess,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  it  is  not  so  much  a  little 
excess  in  zeal  in  one  quarter,  as  the  visible 
growth  of  dissipation  in  another,  which  *  has  in- 
creased, is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nished ;*  and  truly  happy  should  we  be,  if  the 
pen  of  the  ready  writers,  so  frequently  employed 
against  the  minor,  would  occasionally  be  exerted 
against  the  greater  excess. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  a  period  for  the  display  of  extraordinary 
energies,  exerted  in  every  sort  of  direction. 
They  had  been  powerfully  exerted  in  bringing 
oo  the  late  revolutioo.    All  the  energies  of 


France,  whether  in  science,  talent,  wit,  or  wealth, 
were  combined  in  one  huge  engine  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  atheism  on  the  proposed  ruins  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom.  We  hope  this  grand 
device  was  partly  foiled,  even  there.  In  the 
general  assault  some  skirmishes  were  fought  in 
this  country;  but  here  a  counter- attack  was 
mode.  *  Michael  and  his  angels  fbaeht  against 
the  dragon  and  his  angels,  and  prevaikd.* — ^*The 
accuser  of  thp  brethren  was  cast  down.* 

AAerwards  the  human  scourge  of  mankind 
in  the  same  foreign  country,  by  a  singular  ener- 
gy of  character,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  which  the  pre* 
vious  contempt  of  religion  had  led  the  way,  pro- 
jected the  most  exorbitant  enterprises,  and  ac- 
complished them  by  the  most  successful  perse- 
verance in  every  species  of  political  and  moral 
misohief.  In  imitation  of  one  whom  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crimes  would  almost  warrant  us  in 
calfing  his  grand  inspirer,  his  labours  were  per- 
haps more  energetic,  because  *hls  time  was 
short*  Here  again  Michael  made  a  counter- 
attack on  the  dragon.  For  it  b  to  the  same 
powerful  energies,  exerted  in  the  contrary  di^ 
rection,  that  we  may  ascribe  those  numberless 
noble,  and  beneficial  societies  at  home,  which 
promise  to  effect  a  moral  change  in  the  condi- 
tion, not  of  one  country,  not  of  one  Continent, 
but  of  the  whole  Globe,  and  by  which  we  hope 
finally,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  *  to  beat 
down  Satan  under  our  fbet* 

But  this  has  not  only  been  a  period  for  exert- 
ing the  energies  of  countries  and  communities. 
They  have  been  exerted  under  different  situa- 
tions by  different  characters,  and  to  opposite 
purposes,  by  individuals;  they  have  been  re- 
mark  ably  exhibited  in  private  persons,  in  a  sex 
where  ener^  is  less  expected  to  break  out  into 
fearless  action ;  in  Charlotte  Corday,  in  Madame 
Roland,  and  other  political  eothusiasts  abroad, 
all  acting  with  the  spirit  of  the  heroines  of  pa- 
gan Rome,  and  actuated  by  a  religion  much  re- 
sembling theirs. 

At  home,  the  best  energies  of  the  human  mind 
have  been  exerted  to  the  best  purposes,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  also,  and  exerted  without  any 
departure  from  modesty,  prudence,  and  eimpli- 
city«  the  sacrifice  of  which  would  ill  repay  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  popular  action. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  our  remarks  on 
Well-directed  energies,  to  pass  over  one  instance, 
on  which,  we  trust  there  cannot  be  two  opi- 
nions. If  som^  of  the  novelties  of  the  present 
period  are  its  errors,  others  are  ite  glory.  It  is 
cheering  to  the  wearied  pilgrim,  in  traversing 
the  desert  of  this  sinful  world,  to  have  the  eye 
here  and  there  refreshed  with  a  verdant  spot, 
yielding  not  only  beautjr,  but  fertility. 

In  alluding  to  certain  recent  undertakings 
which  reflect  honour  on  our  country,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  omit  one  which  reflects  honour  on 
our  sex.  Justice,  ss  well  as  gratitude,  would 
be  wounded,  were  no  tribute  to  be  paid  to  (ho 
most  heroic  of  women. 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated  that  we  al- 
lude to  the  female  Howard.  Hers  is  almost  (her 
sex  considered)  a  higher  strain  of  Christian  he- 
roism.  Unprotected  and  alone,  she  dared  to 
venture  into  scenes  that  would  appal  the  stoutest 
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heart,  aod  which  the  ahkgle  principle  alone  by 
which  she  waa  actuated  could  have  sustained 
hers.  With  true  Christian  oourajre,  she  ven- 
tured to  explore  the  dreary  abodes  of  calamity 
and  crime,  of  execration  and  despair.  She  took 
*  the  guage  of  misery,'  not  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, or  philosophicsl  speculation,  but  with  the 
holy  hope  of  relievingr  it  The  favour  of  Him 
who  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  lions  in  the  pro. 
phet's  den,  stopped  those  of  these  scarcely  less 
savage  beings.  Her  mild  demeanour  awed  their 
rebellious  spirits  into  peace. 

Her  visit  was  not  the  sudden  ebullition  of  a 
charitable  fit  It  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
reflection,  and  doubtless  of  fervent  prayer.  She 
had  long  been  projecting  the  means  how  to  as- 
sist these  most  desperate  and  forlorn  of  human 
kind.^  She  had  conceived  a  hope,  that  what  was 
flagitious  might  not  be  incorrigible ;  and  adopt- 
ed a  well-dtgested  plan  for  their  religious  in- 
struction. 

But  she  knew  human  nature  too  well,  not  to 
know  that  religious  instruction  would  be  very 
inefficacious,  without  correcting  inveterately 
bad  habits.  Together  with  a  row  pious  and 
aUe  associates  of  her  own  sex,*  she  insti- 
tuted a  school  of  reform  and  industry,  found 
manual  employment  for  those  who  hsd  never 
worked,  and  Christian  instruction  for  those  who 
had  never  been  taught  The  lips  that  had  been 
seldom  opened  but  to  blaspheme  their  Maker, 
were  taught  to  praise  Him ;  the  hands  hitherto 
employed  in  theft  were  employed  in  honest  la- 
boor.  ^  Infants,  in  a  doubly  lamentable  sense, 
bom  in  sin,  and  bred  in  vice,  were  snatched 
from  a  destruction  which  had  appeared  inevita- 
ble, and  put  into  a  train  of  improvement  The 
gloomy  mansion  which  had  lately  been  a  scene 
of  horror,  only  to  be  exceeded  by  those  more 
dreadful  fotore  mansions  to  which  it  was  con- 
daoting  them  changed  its  face.  The  loathsome 
prison  which  had  witnessed  nothing  but  intoxi- 
cation  and  Idleness ;  had  heard  no  sounds  but 
those  of  reviling  and  of  imprecation,  gradually 
became  a  scene  of  comparative  decency,  sobri- 
ety, and  order. 

If  ever  a  charity  of  so  extensive  and  public 
a  nature  could  have  been  pleaded  as  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  remission  of  domestic  duties,  this 
might  have  been  considered  as  the  one  exempt 
case,  but  it  was  not  so.  If  she  stole  some  hours 
from  her  family  to  visit  the  prison,  she  stole 
some  hours  from  sleep  to  attend  to  her  family. 

Happily,  goodness  is  contagious  as  well  as 
sin.  We  may  now  say  in  a  good  sense,  *  Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth !  Dis- 
tant  places  have  caught  the  flame.  The  bright 
example  is  already  imitated  by  other  ladies  in 
some  of  our  great  towns,  and  will  probably  take 
a  more  ample  range. 

May  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by 
observing,  that  ladies  of  other  religious  profes. 
sions  would  do  well  to  copy,  in  certain  respects, 
the  example  of  the  females  of  the  society  to 
which  this  distinguished  lady  belongs ; — ^giving 
into  no  habits  of  dissipation,  they  nave  time ; 
addicted  to  little  expense  in  personal  decoration, 
they  have  money ;  and  the  time  and  money  thus 

*  Amoag  Uww  fifn.  Steinkopff  standi  in  the  fint 
laak. 


snatched  from  vain  and  frlvdoos  porpoMC, 
more  wisely  directed  together  into  the  m 
right  channel  of  Christian  benevolence. 

Higk  Profeation  and  NegtigerU  Practice. 

Thkrx  has  seldom  been  a  period  in  whidi 
there  was  more  talk  of  religion,  than  that  in 
which  we  live ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
that  the  abundance  of  the  heart  in  this  instanee 
produces  its  usual  effect  upon  the  lips.  But  it 
must  also  be  observed,  that,  in  an  an  of  mock 
vital  religion,  as  it  must  be  ackuowfodged  this 
is,  there  will  naturally  be  not  a  little  false  pro. 
fession,  or,  at  best,  in  many  profisssors,  mofa 
external  show  than  inward  piety — a  relig-jcui 
that  is  sometimes  more  distinguished  by  pe«»* 
liar  phrases,  and  hot  contention  about  opinionBi 
than  by  much  devotedness  of  heart  and  life. 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  growth  of 
crime  among  our  poor  has  been  assigned,  is  Um 
growth  of  our  population ;  and  some  have  imder- 
taken  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  because  they  are 
worse,  but  because  they  are  more.  This  sama 
way  of  judging  may,  perhaps  be  applied  to  the 
apparent  ^wSi  of  error  in  religion — ^that  it  ie 
to  be  ascribed  to  iti  vast  increase.  As  there  'n 
numerically  a  larger  population  in  the  religiooe 
ranks,  may  there  not  be  naturally  expected  a 
larger  proportion  of  error  ? 

We  BOW,  therefore,  venture  a  few  remarks  oo 
another  class  of  Christians,  whose  intentionsi, 
we  hope,  are  not  bad,  though  their  charity  is 
narrow,  and  their  information  small.  We  will 
distinguish  them  by  the  name  of  Phraseologista. 
These  are  persons  who,  professing  to  believe 
tlie  whole  of  the  Gospel,  seem  to  regard  oalj 
one  half  of  it  They  stand  quite  in  opposition 
to  the  useful  and  laborious  class  whom  we  last 
considered.  None  will  accuse  these  of  that  vir- 
tuons  excess,  of  that  unwearied  endeavour  to 
promote  the  good  of  others,  on  which  we  there 
animadverted.  These  are  assiduous  hearers, 
but  indifferent  doers ;  very  valiant  talkers  ftr 
the  truth,  but  remiss  workers.  They  are  more 
addicted  to  hear  sermons  than  to  profit  by  thean. 

Their  religioo  consists  more  in  a  sort  of  spi- 
ritual gossiping,  than  in  holiness  of  life.  They 
diligently  look  out  after  the  faults  of  others,  hot 
are  rather  lenient  to  their  own. — ^They  aceoae 
of  being  legal,  thoee  who  act  more  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christianity,  and  dispute  less  about  cer- 
tain opinions.  They  overlook  essentials,  and 
debate  rather  fiercely  on,  at  best,  doubtful  poiate 
of  doctrine ;  and  form  their  judgment  of  the 
piety  of  others,  rather  from  their  warmth  la 
controversy,  than  in  their  walking  humbly  with 
God. 

They  always  exhibit  in  their  ooaversatioa 
the  idiom  of  a  party,  and  are  apt  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  those  whoee  higher  breeding,  aod 
more  correct  habits,  discover  a  better  taste. 
Delicacy  with  them,  is  want  of  seal ;  prudent 
reserve,  want  of  earnestness;  sentiments  of  pi- 
ety,  conveyed  in  others  words  than  are  found  ia 
their  vocabulary,  are  suspected  of  error.  They 
make  no  allowance  for  the  difierenoe  of  edvce^ 
tion,  habits,  and  society:  all  must  have  one 
standard  of  language,  and  that  standard  is 
•own 
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Efvn  if,  on  some  points,  yon  hold  nearly  the 
Mme  lentiinenti,  it  will  not  save  your  credit ; 
if  yoQ  dd  not  ozpress  them  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, yon  are  in  danger  of  haying  your  prin- 
ciples saapected.  By  your  proficiency  or  de- 
clension in  this  dialect,  and  not  by  the  greater 
or  less  devotedness  of  your  heart,  the  increasing 
or  diminishing  consistency  in  your  practice, 
they  take  the  goage  of  your  religion,  and  deter- 
mine the  rise  and  fall  of  your  spiritual  thermome- 
ter. The  language  of  these  technical  Chris- 
tians  indisposes  persons  of  refinement,  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  relif^ion  under 
a  more  engaging  form,  to  serious  piety,  by  lead" 
ing  them  to  make  a  most  unjust  association  be- 
tween religion  and  bad  taste. 

When  they  encounter  a  new  acquaintance  of 
their  own  school,  these  reciprocal  signs  of  re- 
ligious intelligence  produce  an  instantaneoos 
■isterhood;  and  they  will  run  the  chance  of 
what  the  character  of  the  stranger  may  proye  to 
be,  if  she  speaks  in  the  yernacular  tongue. 
With  them,  words  are  not  only  the  signs  of 
things,  but  things  themselves. 

If  the  pbraseologists  meet  with  a  well-dispos- 
ed  young  person,  whose  opportunities  are  slen- 
der, and  to  whom  religion  is  new,  they  alarm 
her  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  questions.  They 
do  not  examine  if  her  principles  are  sound,  but 
'  does  she  prsy  extempore  7'  This  alarms  her, 
if  her  too  recent  knowledge  of  her  Bible  and 
herself  has  not  yet  enabled  her  to  make  this  de- 
sirable proficiency.  *  Will  she  toll  her  experi- 
ence  7* — These  interrogations  are  made  without 
regard  to  that  humility  which  may  make  her 
afraid  to  appear  better  than  she  is,  and  to  that  mo- 
desty  which  restrains  a  loud  expression  of  her 
feelings.  Bhe  does  not,  perhaps,  eyen  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  their  acceptance 
of  iL 

Do  we  then  ridicule  experimental  religioo  7 
Do  we  think  lightly  of  that  interior  power  of 
Diyine  grace  upon  the  heart,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  eyidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity 7  God  forbid  !  But  surely  we  may  dis- 
approye  the  treating  it  with  flippancy  and  un- 
hallowed  familiarity ;  we  may  disapproye  of 
their  discussing  it  with  as  little  reserye  and  se- 
riousness, as  if  they  were  speaking  of  the  stato 
of  the  weather,  or  of  the  hour  of  the  day ;  we 
may  object  to  certain  equivocal  feelings  being 
made  the  sole  criterion  of  religion ;  feelings  to 
which  those  who  have  them  not  may  pretend ; 
which  those  who  have  them  may  fear  to  com- 
mnnicate,  before  they  have  acquired  a  strength 
and  permanency  which  may  make  them  more 
decisive ;  we  may  blame  such  injudicious  ques- 
tions to  incipient  Christians,  who  barely  know 
the  first  elements  of  Christianity. 

By  the  apparent  depth  of  their  views,  and  this 
eant  in  the  expression,  the  stranger  is  led  to 
think  there  is  something  unintelligible  in  reli- 

Sion-»«ome  mystorious  <^arm,  which  is  too 
igh  lor  her  apprehension.  They  will  not  hold 
oot  to  her  the  consoling  hope  of  progressive 
piety;  for,  with  them  growth  in  grace  is  no 
grace  at  all,— the  starting-post  and  the  goal  are 
one  and  the  same  point  One  of  these  conse- 
qnenoea  probably  follows :  she  either  Alls  into 
thnir  peoqliar  ? i^wii  or  she  if  driven  to  seek 
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wiser  counsellors,  or  is  led  liy  the  hopel 

of  attaining  to  their  supposed  elevatioD,  to  give 

up  the  pursuit  of  religion  altogether. 

These  technical  religionists  era  so  far  fWm 
encouraging  favpurable  tendencieo,  and  *the  daw 
of  small  things,*  that  they  have  no  patience  witb 
persons  professing  hope,  and  despise  every  ad* 
vanoe  short  of  assurance. 

To  judge  of  them  by  their  conversation,  they. 
seem  to  have  as  firm  a  certeinty  of  their  own 
security,  as  of  the  danger  of  al!  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  that  is,  of  all  those  who  do  not  see  with 
their  eyes,  hear  #ith  their  ears,  and  discuss  in 
their  language.  You  would  supptoe  salvation 
a  very  easy  attainment,  to  see  them  got  so  much 
above  hopes  or  fears. 

Surely  eternal  happiness  is  not  so  cheap  a 
thing,  as  that  any  should  plead  their  claim  to  it 
on  slight  grounds.  Some  who  talk  confidently 
of  this  certainty,  do  not  give  strong  indieationa 
in  their  life,  of  their  having  entered  in  at  *  the 
strait  gate*  which  leads  to  it  If  it  cost  as  few 
sacrifices,  and  required  as  little  diligence,  ae 
some  exhibit,  there  would  not  be  so  many  who 
need  doubt  of  their  admission*  Seek,  strive, 
run,  fi^ht,  labour,  know  thyself,  humble  thyaeU^ 
— are  imperatives  not  quite  so  easily  or  so  gene* 
rally  obeyed,  as  to  render  *  the  narrow  way*  a 
very  crowded  avenue.  Self-knowledge,  seliw 
denial,  self-abasement,  are  safer  symptoms  than 
undonbting  confidence  and  exulting  security* 

The  desire  of  hearing  and  speaking  much  on 
religious  subje^te,  though  Christian  dntiea,  are 
less  unequivocal  marks  of  improvement,  than 
whether  we  love  money  less,  and  our  neighbour 
more ;  whether  there  is  any  abatement  in  our 
pride,  any  victory  over  our  passions ;  whether 
we  axe  more  disposed  to  conquer  our  own  will, 
and  to  submit  to  that  of  God.  A  groarth  in  can* 
dour,  in  charity,  in  kindness  and  forbearance, 
in  meekness  and  self-dbtrust,  will  be  the  proba- 
ble consequence  of  a  close  examination  into  our 
present  deficiency  in  these  amiable  graces. 

To  these  persons,  the  exclusive  credit  of  their 
individual  preacher  is  at  least  as  valuable  a  con- 
sideration, as  the  glory  of.  that  God  whom  it 
may  be  hi$  constant  aim  to  glorify ;  and  they 
do  not  think  they  exalt  him  sufficiently,  if  it  m 
not  done  at  the  expense  of  others  among  bis 
brethren,  to  whom  he  perhaps  looks  up  with 
reverence.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  kindness  of  praise  and  the  grossness  of  adu- 
lation ;  between  affection  and  worship ;  between 
gratitude  and  idolatry. 

Since  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as 
sometimes  to  require  remission  from  ito  stricter 
engagemente ;  smce  itfesls  the  need  of  relaxing 
into  some  intervale  of  pleasure ;  it  is  no  unim- 
portent  object  to  enquire  what  pleasures  are 
dangerous,  what  are  safe,  and  what  may  even 
be  made  inatruotive,  even  where  improvement 
is  not  the  profbesed  object 

The  persons  in  question  have  little  turn  for 
books ;  might  it  not  usefblly  fill  many  a  vacant 
gap  were  &ey  to  devote  a  uttle  of  their  leisure 
to  rational  reading  7  There  is  much  valumbl* 
literature  which  occupiee  an  intermediate  space 
between  strictly  rehgiona  and  fhithy  books* 
Hiatory,  well-choaen  travels,  select  biographical 
works,  fornifh  not  only  harmleet  hat  profitthto 
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readinff.  The  itndy  of  tbera  would  improve 
their  Tiews;  and  by  expanding  their  minds,  far- 
niBh  them  with  topica  of  general  conTersation 
and  ateful  reflection.  It  woald  enlarge  their 
eharity,  by  letting  them  see  that  many  authors 
are  not  wicked,  though  they  do  not  confine  their 
works  to  religions  discussion. 

Whaterer  in?igorates  our  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing knowledge,  whatever  adds  new  and  sound 
ideas  to  our  stock,  is  not  to  be  despised  as  use- 
less, or  rejected  as  sinful.  Be  it  observed,  how- 
ever,  that  general  literature  must  not  be  allowed 
to  absorb  our  time,  nor  interfere  with  what  is 
of  indispeniible  obligation;  yet,  if  it  be  clear 
from  everr  thing  light,  sceptical,  or  unsound, 
it  safely  mis  up  the  otherwise  idle  intervab  of  a 
religions  life,  which  without  it  is  liable  to  sink 
into  meaner  recreations,  and  inferior  pursuits. 

Objects  of  the  first  importance  cannot  be  ex- 
clusively pursued  even  by  higher  capacities  than 
those  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  particu- 
larly  neoeesary,  therefore,  for  these  last  to  sup- 
ply their  leisure  with  occupations  which  will 
furnish  useful  information,  and  matter  of  pleas- 
ing communication.  For  if  the  most  elevated 
minds  require  the  relief  of  change,  much  more 
does  the  ordinary  and  uncultivated  intellect  It 
has  but  few  imagea,  which  are  soon  exhausted, 
and  mnst-sink  into  weariness  if  it  be  not  replen- 
ished by  new  ones. — Reading,  such  as  we  pre- 
sume to  recommend,  might  prevent  the  vacant 
mind  f^om  brooding  over  mysteries,  which  it 
has  pleased  the  God  of  all  wisdqjn,  as  well  as  all 
goodneea,  to  hide  fh>m  more  enlightened  minds 
than  those  we  are  contemplating.  The  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  the  want  of  resources 
of  a  higher  order  between  the  duties  of  the 
highest,  reduces  many  persons  to  the  most  tri- 
fling ways  of  getting  rid  of  time.  They  who 
allow  of  no  intermediate  reading  between  a  ser- 
mon and  a  play,  are  oflen  engaged  in  conver- 
sations, to  which  the  most  frivolous  dialogues 
over  written  would  afford'  no  adequate  parallel : 
and  they  who  would  think  it  a  ain  to  be  study- 
ing the  history  of  their  conntry,  are  frequently, 
and  perhaps  eagerly,  inquiring  into  the  gossip 
of  their  own  viUage,  and  contributing  new  anec- 
dotes to  its  idle  annals. 

Many  books  are  useful,  that  are  not  profes- 
sedly religions,  for  we  have  minds  as  well  as 
souls.  We  may  be  well  instrucisd  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  world,  without  invading  on  the  more 
important  business  of  another. 

If  then  the^r  would  adopt  sober  literature,  in 
exchange  fbr  indolent  trifling,  their  minds  would 
improve  in  vigour,  and  their  tempers  in  cheer- 
fulnees  and  candour.  Everj  unoccupied  mind 
lays  itself  open  to  the  incursion  of  more  danger- 
ous enemies  than  those  it  intends  to  avoid ;  such 
a  mind  takes  refuge  in  what  is  more  injurious 
than  the  supposed  evil,  into  which  it  congratu- 
lates itself  that  it  has  not  fallen.  A  lively 
'.Spectator'  of  Mr.  Addison,  or  a  grave  *  Guar- 
dian* of  Bishop  Berkeley,  would  be  a  pleasing 
resource.  An  *  Idler,*  or  a  *  Rambler*  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  might  preeerve  them  from  realizing 
those  characters  in  their  own  persons.  Such 
writers  would  teach  them  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  let  them  into  many  a  snug  secret 
which  lies  nnmolested  in  their  own  heart    Such 


I  books  might  correct  their  taste,  without  dedad- 
ing  any  Uiing  from  their  stock  of  piety^  exce|j€. 
perhaps  the  phrases  which  disfigure  it ;  would 
give  them  a  relish  fbr  better  society,  and  thoa 
turn  their  waste  moments  to  some  profit  Be  it 
observed,  we  speak  of  persons  who  have  mneh 
leisure ;  those  who  have  little,  should  give  that 
little  to  the  one  Supreme  object 

These  religionists  delight  to  speak  of  them- 
selves  as  a  persecuted  people ;  so  that  a  stran- 
ger not  accustpmed  to  their  dialect,  and  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  term  applied 
to  imprisonment,  anathema,  and  proscription, 
is  rejoiced  when  he  afterwards  finds  it  ineaiui 
no  more  than  a  little  censure,  and  not  a  little 
ridicule;  the  latter  perhaps  more  frequently 
drawn  on  them  by  their  quaint  phrases,  ioja- 
dicious  language,  and  oddity  of  manner,  tluui 
meant  to  express  any  contempt  of  religion  itsel£ 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
still  to  be  encountered  that  lighter  speciee  of 
persecution  which  consists  in  reproach,  sufHcion, 
and  contempt ;  that  there  is  not  still  an  inferior 
kind  of  spiritual  martyrdom,  which  those  who 
would  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  be  con- 
tent  to  safler ;  a  persecution  whic^  tooehea  not 
the  life  but  the  fame :  but  this  afibcts  only  Chris- 
tians  of  a  higher  strain  than  those  whom  we  are 
considering ;  persons  who  do  not  draw  on  them- 
solves  censure  by  their  indiscretion,  but  by  their 
sternness  in  principle,  and  their  snperiority  in 
practice.  This  reproach,  however,  they  esteem 
a  light  evil,  and  are  contented  that  as  it  was 
with  the  master,  so  it  most  be  with  the  servant. 
It  is  well,  however,  if  attack  makes  even  tkem 
more  discreet,  and  reproach  more  humble. 

In  short,  the  religion  of  the  phraseologists  is 
easy,  their  aoquieitions  cheap,  their  sacrifices 
few,  their  stock  small,  but  alwara  ready  fbr  pro- 
duction. This  stock  is  rather  drawn  from  the 
memory  than  the  mind ;  it  consists  in  terms 
rather  than  ideas ;  in  opinions  rather  than  in 
principles ;  and  is  brought  out  on  all  occasionsi 
without  regard  to  time,  place,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

It  has  been  triumphantly  asserted,  but  probablr 
with  more  confidence  than  truth,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  pious  persons  are  not,  in  general,  piously 
educated.  We  have  known  too  many  instanoes 
to  the  contrary  to  admit  the  charge. 

Though  a  good  man*s  religion  cannot  be 
always  transmitted  with  his  estate,  yet  much 
has  been  done,  and  is  actually  doinff,  towards 
this  transmission :  and  if  it  is  soroetTmes  fband 
that  the  fact  is  as  has  been  asserted,  it  is,  we 
suspect,  chiefly,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively, 
to  be  found  in  the  class  we  have  been  consider, 
ing.  It  is  perhapa  in  conaistency  with  some 
tenets  they  maintain,  that  they  neglect  to  pre- 
pare  the  ground,  to  bow  the  seed,  and  laboar  to 
eradicate  the  weeds ;  beliering  that  education  is 
of  little  use ;  trusting  that  whatever  is  good  must 
oome  from  above,  and  come  in  God's  own  time. 

We,  too,  know  that  whatever  is  good  must 
come  fW>m  above ;  and  that  of  whatever  is  good, 
Gtod  is  the  giver  {  but  we  know,  also,  that  the 
ripening  suns,  and  the  graoious  showers,  and 
the  refreshing  dews,  which  descend  from  heaven, 
are  not  intended  to  spare  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  to  invigorate  the  plant,  to  fill  the  ear. 
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to  ripen  the  min,  and  thas,  without  laperted- 
inf,  to  reward  and  bleea  the  labouraof  the  eolti- 
▼atoTt 


Auricular  Conftuioiu 

Thbrc  are  certain  topics  which  are  almost  too 
■eriona  to  be  oTerlooked  in  an  undertaking^  of 
this  nature,  and  are  yet  almost  too  delicate  to 
be  touched  upon. 

Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  auricular 
confession  the  w'orst  part  of  another  church,  yet 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  introduced  into  our  own, 
especially  under  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
are  about  to  allude.  There  are  certain  young 
ladies  of  good  talents,  and  considerable  cultiva- 
tion, who  hare  introduced,  what  we  miffht  be 
almost  tempted  to  call  the  coquetry  of  religion. 
— ^To  the  ftieudship  of  men  of  superior  reputa- 
tion for  abilities  and  piety,  frequently  to  young 
men  \  they  insinuate  themselves,  by  making  a 
kind  of  ialse  confidence.  Under  the  humble 
guise  of  soliciting  instruction,  and  obtaining 
comfort,  they  propose  to  them  doubts  which  they 
do  not  entertain,  disclose  difficulties  which  do 
not  really  distress  them,  ask  advice  which  they 
probably  do  not  intend  to  follow,  and  avow  sensi- 
bilities with  which  they  are  not  at  all  troubled. 

This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  a  kind  of  pi- 
ous fraud,  a  little  stratagem  to  be  thought  better 
than  they  are,  by  the  lowly  affectation  of  appear- 
ing to  be  worse.  They  ask  for  consolation  which 
they  do  not  need,  for  they  are  really  not  unhap- 
py ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  enjpage  attention,  and 
to  excite  interest  These  fanciful  afflictions, 
these  speculative  discontents,  after  having,  to 
the  sympathising  friend,  appeared  to  be  removed, 
are  poured,  with  an  air  equally  contrite,  and  a 
mind  equally  at  ease,  into  the  ear  of  the  next 
pious,  and  polite  listener ;  though  the  penitent 
had  gone  away  from  the  first  confessor  more  than 
absolved,  the  mourner  more  than  comforted. 

This  confidential  opening  of  the  mind,  this 
warm  pouring  forth  of  the  soul,  might  be  per- 
fectly right  and  proper,  were  the  communica- 
tion confined  to  <me  spiritual  director.  For, 
here  the  axiom  is  reversed ;  here,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors,  there  is  not  safety  but  dan- 
ger. If  the  perplexity  be  real,  if  the  distress 
sincere,  why  not  confide  it  to  the  bosom  of  some 
experienced  female  friend,  or  some  able,  and 
aged  divine?  There  all  would  be  right  and 
safe ;  there  confession  would  bring  relief,  if  re- 
lief and  not  admiration  be  wanted ;  and  where 
the  feeling  of  contrition  b  genuine,  admiration 
will  not  be  sought 

If  the  young  persons  in  view  were  not  really 
estimable,  we  should  not  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  guard  them  against  this  temptation  to  vanity 
and  egotism.  To  vanity,  liecause  they  go  away 
not  only  with  comfort,  but  exultation.  To  ego- 
tism, because  they  go  away  with  an  increased 
tendency  to  make  self  their  subject 

A  celebrated  court*  maxim-monger,  who  was 
deeply  read  in  human  nature,  though  he  did  not 
derive  his  knowledge  from  the  best  sources,  nor 

*  liS  Due  do  la  Bocbefoocault 


always  turn  it  to  the  bMt  account,  has  howevur 
given  a  sound  caution,  from  which  communi- 
cative young  persons  might  glean  a  lesson: 
Never  talk  of^  your$df^  neither  of  your  good* 
nor  your  bad  qualities.* 

It  is  true  the  Christian  wUl  know  the  abov« 
admonition  to  be  carried  too  far.  He  who  con- 
siders that  the  soul  is  liable  to  diseases  as  well 
as  the  bo4yi  will  allow  the  necessity  for  a  spi- 
ritual  as  well  as  bodily  physician.  Now  if^  a 
patient  must,  in  order  to  obtain  relief,  tell  hie 
case  to  a  practitioner  for  the  body,  is  it  to  be 
forbidden  that  the  languishing  and  dejeeled  soul 
should  lean  for  advice  on  a  moral  counsellor^ 
*  An  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand  t'  But  if  the 
graces  of  the  person  or  manner,  or  the  hope  of 
attracting  undue  attention,  added  nothing  to  the 
skill  or  worth  of  the  adviser  in  one  case,  let  ue 
take  care  they  do  not  influence  our  choice  of  the 
confident  in  the  other. 

The  writer  has  been  induced  to  hint  at  the 
abuse  of  this  practice,  from  actual  instances,  in 
which  unsound  confidence,  and  a  piety  too  arti- 
ficial, by  exciting  kindness  and  awakening  sym- 
pathy, have  led  to  ill-assorted  connexions,  rormed 
on  a  misconception  of  the  real  state  of  mind  of 
the  confessing  party. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
apply  to  that  Christian  communion  at  once  eo 
profitable  and  so  delightful.  When  the  intention 
IS  simple,  the  heart  sincere,  the  motive  pure, 
and  the  parties  suitable,  such  intercourse  can- 
not but  be  warmly  recommended.  The  advan- 
tage is  reciprocal.  The  doubting  and  distressed 
spirit  receives  the  counsel  and  the  consolation 
it  seeks;  while  tlie  pious  counsellor  gains  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  in  its  va« 
rieties,  by  the  communication  of  the  wants,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  sense  of  sin  in  the  contrite 
heart  In  other  religious  intercourse,  where 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  of  character,  the  heart 
is  warmed  by  the  expansion,  and  improved  by 
the  interchange  of  pious  sentiments.  The  pro- 
phet even  annexes  to  it  a  reward :  '  Tliey  that 
feared  the  Lord  spake  ofVen  one  to  another ;  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  Him  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  thai  thought  upon  Hie 
name.* 


UttprqfUaUe  Reading, 

We  have  already  ventured  to  allude  to  the 
disproportionate  quantity  of  human  life  which  is 
squandered  in  the  ever  multiplying  haunts  of 
public  dissipation :  but  as  this  is  an  evil  too  no- 
torious to  require  any  fresh  animadversioo,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  insist  on  the  excess  to  which  it 
is  carried,  but  shall  advert  to  another,  which,  if 
less  ostensible,  is  scarcely  less  mischievous — wo 
allude  to  the  increased  and  increasing  prevalence 
of  idle  reading. 

For  whether  a  large  proportion  of  our  probe- 
tionary  being — ^time  that  precious  talent  assign- 
ed us  for  providing  for  the  treasures  of  eternity, 
be  consumed  in  unprofitable  reading  at  home, 
or  in  frivolous  diversions  abroad,  the  effect  on 
the  state  of  the  mind  is  not  very  dinimllar. 
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The  difierenoe  betwean  private  exoem  and  pub- 
lic intoxication,  if  not  very  material  as  to  its 
effects  on  the  individual ;  the  chief  difference 
liea  in  the  example  and  the  expeneea ;  for  the 
mind  ia  nearly  aa  much  unffttsd  for  sober  daties 
bj  the  one,  aa  by  the  other. 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  influences  the 
inveterate  novel  reader,  and  the  never  wearied 
pursuer  of  public  dissipation :  only  its  operation 
IS  different  in  different  tempers.  The  active 
and  lively  trifler  seeks  to  lose  reflection  in  the 
bustling  crowd ;  while  the  more  indolent  alien- 
ates her  mind  from  what  is  right,  without  any 
exertion  of  the  body.  In  one  it  is  the  imagina- 
tion which  is  acted  upon;  in  the  other,  the 
senses.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  domestic  idle- 
ness is  the  worst ;  because  it  wraps  itself  up  in 
ks  own  comparative  merit,  and  complacently 
reposes  on  its  superior  sobriety ;  for,  ir  the  spi. 
rits  are  more  agitated  in  the  one  case,  in  the 
other  they  sink  into  a  more  perilous  indolence. 
The  scenes  acted  over  by  the  imagination  in 
private,  have  also  a  superiority  in  mischief  over 
those  of  actual,  busy  gayety  in  others,  as  being 
more  likely  to  be  retained  and  repeated.  In- 
stances,  however,  are  not  rare,  in  which  a 
thorough  manager  contrives  to  make  both  meet 
In  this  union  the  injury  is  doubled. 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  the  too  ready  advo- 
cates, that  all  these  books  are  not  wicked.  It 
is  readily  granted.  Many  works  of  fiction  may 
be  read  with  safety,  some  even  with  profit ;  but 
the  constant  familiarity  even  with  such  as  are 
not  exceptionable  in  themselves,  relaxes  the 
mind  that  wants  hardening,  dissolves  the  heart 
which  wants  fortifying,  stirs  the  imagination 
which  wants  quieting,  irritates  the  passions 
which  want  calming,  and,  above  all,  disinclines 
and  disqualifies  for  active  virtuea,  and  for  spi- 
ritual  exercises.  The  habitual  indulgence  in  such 
reading  is  a  silent,  mining  mischief.  Though 
there  is  no  act,  and  no  moment,  in  which  any 
open  assault  on  the  mind,  b  made,  as  in  the  in- 
stances previously  noticed,  yet  the  constant  ha- 
bit performs  the  work  of  a  mental  atrophy ;  it 
produces  all  the  symptoms  of  decay,  and  the 
danger  is  not  lees  for  boing  more  gradual,  and, 
therefore,  less  suspected. 

The  general  manners  are  becoming  more  and 
more  r«axed.  Even  the  old  restrainta,  which 
had  a  regard  to  appearances,  were  not  without 
their  use.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  heard 
Dr.  Johnson  reprove  a  young  lady  in  severe 
terms,  for  quotin?  a  sentiment  from  Tom  Jones 
— «  book,  he  said,  which,  if  a  modest  lady  had 
done  so  improper  a  thing  as  to  read,  she  shoold 
not  do  so  immodest  a  thing  as  to  avow. 

Many  instances  miffht  be  adduced  to  prove, 
that  the  age  is  graduuly  grown  toss  scrupulous. 
We  will  give  only  one.  Another  young  lady, 
independent  and  rich,  about  the.  same  time  was 
tempted  to  send  for  Rousseau's  Heloise.  A  very 
little  progress  in  the  work  convinced  her,  that 
it  was  neither  safe  for  her  to  read,  nor,  having 
read  it,  could  she  either  modestly  confess  it,  or 
conscientiously  deny  the  perusal,  if  queationed. 
Her  virtue  conquered  her  curioaity ;  she  sent 
away,  unread,  a  book  which  may  now  be  seen 
lying  open  on  the  tables  of  many  who  would  be 
shocked  at  the  slightest  impatalion  on  the  deli- 


cacy of  their  minds,  or  the  sempokNunMV  of 
their  morals. 

But  to  limit  the  evil  of  idle  readings  to  the 
single  article  of  time :  It  is,  perhaps,  uot    too 
much  to  assert,  that  if  the  hours  spent  by  Ibo 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  profitless  pe- 
rusal could  be  counted,  they  would,  probaMya 
far  exceed  in  jiumlier  those  spent  by  the  gfajr  in 
more  ostensible  and  public  dissipation.     Ivaj  ; 
we  .are  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  if^  to  the  ae- 
count  of  time  dissipated  by  the  latter,  were  added 
the  hours  spent  by  both  classes  in  acts  of  dowK 
tion  and  serious  reading,  perhaps  the  total  n^ . 
ffregate  would  be  excemied  in  number   by  the 
hours  thrown  away  in  the  retirement  of  idle 
readers. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  on  this  subject, 
being  in  possession  of  some  foots  which  evii 
beyond  any  persuasions,  which  confirm  beyond 
any  arguments,  the  perils  which  we  may   be 
thought  too  warm  in  deprecating.    Among  the 
overflowing  number  of  fictitious  writings,  not  m 
fow  are  there  in  the  English,  and  still  more  and 
worse  in  the  French  and  German  schools,  in 
which  the  intrigue  between  the  already  married 
hero  and  heroine  is  opened  by  means  so  appa- 
rently innocent,  and  conducted  so  gradoallj, 
and  with  so  much  plausibility,  as,  for  a  time,  to 
escape  detection.    Vicious  scenes  are  artfnllj 
kept  out  of  sight,  while  virtuous  principles  are 
silently,  but  systematically  undermined,  till  the 
imagination,  that  notorious  corrupter  of  the 
heart,  has  had  time  to  prepare  the  woik  of  de^ 
str  notion.    Such  fascinating  qualities  are  laviab- 
ed  on  the  seducer,  and  such  attractive  graces  on 
the  ssduced,  that  the  images  indulged  with  de. 
light  by  the  fancy,  carry  on  the  reader  imper. 
ceptibly  to  a  point  which  is  not  so  fiir  from  their 
indulgence  in  the  act  as  some  imagine.    Such 
soothing  apologies  for  an  amiable  weaknese,  that 
is,  in  plain  English,  for  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
Commandment,  are  made  by  the  writer,  that  the 
reader  begins  to  think  her  judgment  isconvineod, 
as  well  as  her  inclination  gratified  ;  and  the  pol- 
luted mind,  brought  into  the  state,  of  all  othera, 
the  least  willing,  and  the  least  able,  to  resiet 
practical  crime,  is  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the 
satyrist  of  political  vices, 

That  IMC  to  be  eornipt  it  tbe  shame. 

Thus  the  violation  of  as  awful  a  prohibition 
as  any  in  the  decalogue,  is  softened  down  into  a 
pardonable  weakness.  The  stabbing  the  peace 
and  honour  of  the  husband,  and  the  barbarous 
desertion  of  the  innocent  babes,  or  the  stiU  deep- 
er wound  given  to  the  grown  up  daughtera,  is 
reduced  to  a  venial  fault,  for  which  the  irresisti- 
bleness  of  the  temptation  is  shamelessly,  but  too 
successfully  pleaded. 

In  tracij^^  the  effect,  almost  exclusively,  of 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  in  these  soothing 
pictures  of  varnished  corruption,  we  could,  were 
it  prudent,  produce  actual  instances  of  this 
breach  of  solemn  vows,  this  total  abandonment 
of  all  the  proprieties,  and  all  the  duties  of  life ; 
and  it  is  too  probable,  that,  besides  the  known 
instances  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  others 
might  be  adduced  as  having  imbibed  from  the 
same  sources  the  rudiments  of  moral  miiery, 
which  has  aUrmingly  swelled  the  reoent  list  of 
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dlvoroeti  and  thus  render  it  more  than  probable, 
that  the  circalating^  library  is  no  unfrequent  road 
to  Doctor's  Commons. 

There  are  distinctions  and  gradations  main- 
tained by  the  squanderers  of  time  in  their  seve. 
ral  ways,  of  which  the  well  employed  do  not 
perceive  the  difference.  Many  who  would  tarn 
with  contempt  from  the  card -table,  think  little 
of  giving  days  and  nights  to  these  pernicious, 
or,  at  best,  unimproving  fictions — an  exchange 
without  being  an  improvement ;  for  the  volumes 
do  not,  like  the  cards,  confine  the  mischief  to 
the  time  they  are  in  the  hands,  but,  as  we  have 
observed,  often  leave  impressions  behind  them 
when  the  others  are  forgotten. 

How  gladly  should  we  limit  these  observa- 
lions  to  persons  whose  time  is  turned  |o  little 
account,  and  spent  with  little  scruple,  in  any 
amusement  which  is  not  obviously  corrupt !  But 
it  is  with  real  reluctance  we  take  the  liberty  to 
animadvert  on  the  same  error,  though  not  car- 
ried to  the  same  excess,  in  persons  of  a  higher 
strain  of  character,  persons  of  correct  manners 
and  considerable  attainments.  Do  not  many 
BQch  tolerate  in  their  families  abundance  of 
reading  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  improving, 
end  of  which,  frequently,  this  would  be  too  gon. 
tie  a  censure  7  flven  where  the  books  contain 
little  that  is  coarse  or  corrupt,  still  it  must  be 
repeated,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  life  they 
consume  muat  exceedingly  deduct  fi'om  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  more  whole- 
some studies. 

And  this  is  not  all.-— We  hear  passages,  not 
the  most  pure  in  point  of  delicacy,  and  quite  un- 
equivocal in  point  of  impiety,  repeated  with  en- 
thusiasm by  young  ladies,  from  the  works  of  a 
noble,  but  profligate  and  infidel  poet :  a  poet 
rich  in  abused  genius,  and  abounding  in  talents, 
ungratefully  employed  to  dishonour  Him  who 
gave  them. — But  from  the  same  fair  lipe,  we 
hear  little  of  Milton  and  of  Spencer,  of  Cowper 
and  of  Voung,  of  Thomson  and  of  Gh>ld8mith, 
of  Gray  and  of^  Beattie,  names  once  dear  to  every 
lover  of  enchanting  song.  Nor  need  we  look 
back  exclusively  to  departed  genius,  for  the  in- 
nocent  and  refreshing  delights  of  poetry .<— The 
muses  have  living  votaries,  who  pour  forth 
strains  at  once  original,  mellifluous,  and  chaste. 

What  shall  we  presume  to  say  to  sober-mind- 
ed parents,  even  to  grave  clergymen,  who  not 
only  do  not  prohibit  the  authors  of  the  school 
in  question ;  who  not  only  do  not  restrain  their 
daughters  from  being  students  in  it,  but  who 
not  unfreqaently  introduce,  as  part  of  the  family 
reading,  poetry,  which  if  it  contain  not  the 
gross  expressions,  and  vulgar  wickedness  of  the 
wits  of  Charles's  days,  is  little  less  profane  in 
principle,  or  corrupt  in  sentiment?  There  is 
some  knowledge  which  it  is  a  praise  not  to 
know ;  and  the  vice  in  this  case  being  some- 
what *  refined  through  certain  strainers,*  fur- 
nishes at  once  a  temptation  and  an  apology. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  vindication  of  this  remiss- 
ness, that  as  soon  as  young  persons  get  out  of 
their  parents*  hands,  they  will  naluruly  choose 
their  books  for  themselves.  This  is  granted. — 
But  is  not  every  year  which  prolongs  their  pre- 
cious innocence,  a  year  gained  7  May  not,  with- 
in that  period,  the  nascent  libertinism  be  check- 
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ed,  the  ardent  imagination  fixed  to  other  par- 
suits,  the  sentiment  of  virtue  kindled,  the  taste 
for  purity  confirmed,  and  the  habit  and  love  of 
prayer  established  7  And,- above  all,  is  it  not  a 
pity  that  they  should  be  able  hereafter  to  plead 
as  an  apology  for  thefir  intimacy  with  such 
books,  that  they  were  introduced  to  them  by  a 
fond  and  careful  parent  7 

May  we  not  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of  worthy, 
but,  in  this  instance,  injudicious  parents,  is  this 
practice  quite  consistent  with  the  command 
given  to  fathers,  even  under  a  darker  dispensa- 
tion that  they  should  not  limit  the  improvement 
of  their  children  to  any  set  hoars,  but  that  they 
should  *  teach  them  diligently,  sitting  in  the 
house,  and  walking  by  the  way,  rising  op,  and 
lying  down  7* 


Hie  Borderers. 

Religion,  and  the  world,  used  formerly  to  be 
considered  as  two  different  regions,  situated 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other. — They  sel- 
dom maintained  much  unnecessary  intercourse. 
One  party  shuddered  at  the  strictness  and  se- 
verity of  the  other ;  which,  in  its  turn,  kept 
aloof  from  a  communication  which  it  feared 
might  contaminate  its  own  parity. 

Between  them  lay  a  kind  of  neatral  ground, 
which,  though  it  divided  them,  was  however, 
occasionally  passed  during  any  short  interval 
of  peace,  for  offices  of  necessity,  of  business,  or 
of  kindness ;  offices  which,  nevertheless,  prodac- 
ed  at  no  time  entire  reconciliation. 

This  neatral  territory  has  been  lately  seised 
apon  and  occupied  by  a  third  party,  a  eiril, 
obliging,  and  accommodating  people,  who  are 
so  perfectly  well-bred,  as  to  l^  desiroas  of  keep- 
ing well  with  their  neighbours  on  both  sides  the 
boundary.  They  are  invited  to  intimacy  by 
the  gratifications  held  out  by  the  one,  and  the 
reputation  conferred  by  the  other ;  present  in- 
dulgence  tempts  on  the  left,  future  hope  on  the 
right  The  present  good,  however,  is  generally 
too  powerful  a  competitor  for  the  future.  They 
not  only  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  interest 
in  both  countries,  but  are  kindly  desiroas  of  ao- 
comroodating  all  difibrences  between  the  belli- 
gerent  powers.  Their  situation,  as  borderers, 
gives  them  great  local  advantages  on  both  sides. 
Though  they  keep  on  the  same  good  terms  with 
both,  they  have  the  useful  and  engaging  talent, 
of  seeming  to  belong  exclosively  to  that  party 
in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves. 

Their  chief  diflicult^  arises  when  they  hap- 
pen to  meet  the  inhabitants  of  both  territories 
together :  yet  so  ingenious  are  they  in  the  art 
of  trimming,  that  they  contrive  not  to  k}se  much 
ground  with  either. 

When  alone  with  onp  party,  they  take  care 
never  to  speak  warmly  of  the  absisnt  With 
the  worldly  they  smile,  and  perhaps  good-natur- 
edly shake  their  head  at  some  little  scruples, 
and  some  excess  of  strictness  in  the  absent 
party,  thoagh  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  actual 
censure. 

When  with  the  religious  colony,  they  tenderly 
lament  the  necessity  imposed  on  them  of  being 

SO 
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obligfod  to  awociste  to  much  with  neighbours 
from  whonii  they  confess,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  learned,  while  they  own  there  is  something 
Iq  be  feared ;  but,  as  they  are  quite  $ure  their 
inclination  is  not  of  the  party,  they  trust  there 
is  DO  great  danger. — They  regret,  that  as  they 
mitit  ^ve  on  terms  with  the  world,  they  cannot, 
without*^  singularity  to  which  ridicule  would 
attach,  avoid  aidopting  some  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  Thus  they  think  it  prudent  to 
indulge  in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  and  ex. 
pense ;  to  conform  to  many  of  the  same  prac 
tioos,  doubtful  at  the  best;  and  to  attend  on 
some  places  of  diversion,  for  which,  indeed,  they 
profess  to  feel  no  great  relish,  and  which,  lor 
the  sake  of  propriety,  are  rather  submitted  to 
than  enjoyed  !  *  One  would  not  be  particular, 
one  does  no  good  by  singularity.* 

By  an  invariable  discretion,  they  thus  gain 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  both  parties.  The 
old  settlers  on  the  fashionable  side  are  afraid  of 
losing  them,  by  opposition  to  their  occasionally 
joining  their  enemies ;  while  the  religious  colo- 
nies are  desirous  of  retaining  them,  and  render- 
ing them  service  by  courtesy  and  kindness,  still 
charitably  hoping  their  intentions  are  right,  and 
tbeir  compliances  reluctant  Thus  their  borders 
are  every  day  extending,  and  their  population 
increasingr  As  they  can  speak,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, the  language  of  both  countries,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  appearing  to  be  always  at  home 
with  each,  who  never  suspect  that  the  same  fa- 
cility in  the  dialect  of  the  other,  equally  secures 
their  popularity  there. 

In  one  respect,  they  carefully  eomply  with 
the  Apostle*s  lojunetion,  applying  to  it,  however, 
a  meaning  of  their  own,  *  They  let  their  mode- 
ration  be  known  unto  all  men.* — ^They  scrupu- 
lously avoid  extremes.  They  keep  a  kind  of 
debtor  and  creditor  account  with  religion  and 
the  world,  punctually  paying  themselves  for 
some  practice  they  renounce,  by  adopting  some 
other  which  is  a  shade  or  two  lighten  :  between 
these  shades  they  discriminate  nicely  ;  and  the 
pride  they  feel  in  what  they  have  given  up,  is 
more  sincere  than  the  gratification  at  what  they 
retain. 

Thus,  though  hovering  on  the  borders  of  both 
eoontries,  they  do  not  penetrate  into  the  depths 
of  either.  The  latitude  they  happen  to  be  cast 
in  varies  according  to  circumstances.  An  awak- 
ening sermon  will  drive  them,  for  a  time,  be- 
jond  the  usual  geographical  degree ;  an  amus- 
ing novel,  or  a  new  Canto  of  Childe  |Iarold, 
will  seduce  them  to  retreat.  Their  intentions 
however,  they  flatter  themselves,  are  generally 
on  the  right  side,  while  their  movemente  are  too 
frequently  on  the  other. 

But  though  their  language  can  accommodate 
itself  to  both  parties,  their  personal  appearance 
is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  one  of  them. 
In  their  external  decorations,  they  are  not  be. 
bind  the  foremost  of  their  fashionable  friends  ; 
and  troth  obliges  os  relucUntly  to  confess,  that 
their  dress  is  as  little  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  strict  delicacy,  as  that  of  women  the  rest  of 
whose  conduct  is  more  exceptionable.  The  con- 
sequence is  not  unnatural ;  for  to  those  who 
must  do  like  other  people,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
Isdk  like  other  people.    It  does,  however,  seem 


a  little  incongruous  to  hear  the  language  of  < 
of  the  countries  spoken,  even  with  a  stronr  ac- 
cent, by  ladies  in  the  full  costume  of  the  other. 

These  borderers  are  frequently  disposed  to  be 
benevolent,  partly  from  a  warm  temperaments 
partly  from  a  conviction  that  charity  is  a  daty. 
They  profess  to  give  whatever  they  can  spare, 
but  of  that  proportion  they  allow  vanity,  and  not 
piety,  to  be  the  arbiter.  If  porsonal.ornament« 
if  habite  of  luxury,  did  not  swalloW  up  their 
money,  charity  would  have  it.  Charity  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  self-gratification. 

Should  they  continue  their  present  ooorec, 
'and  their  numbers  increase,  or,  as  is  commonlj' 
the  case,  should  continual  motion  accelerate  pro* 
gross,  the  land-marks  of  separation  between 
the  several  countries  will  insensibly  be  lost,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  divine  the  exact  limitations 
of  the  invading  neighbours. 

It  has  frequently  been  regretted  that  an  anki- 
cable  accommodation  between  the  adverse  par- 
ties could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  inter- 
ference of  this  intermediate  region.  But  when- 
ever it  has  been  attempted,  it  has  not  always 
been  successful.  The  coalition,  it  has  been 
found,  could  not  readily  be  brought  abouL  Pre- 
judices on  the  one  part,  and  rigorous  demands 
on  the  other,  have  hitherto  perpetuated  the  sepa. 
ration. 

Terms  of  peace,  indeed,  cannot  easily  be  made 
where  one  side  expecte  so  many  sacrifices^  and 
where  the  other  has  so  much  that  mu9t  be  part- 
ed with.  The  worldly  territory,  having,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  larger  population,  is  of 
course  the  strofiger,  and  therefore  meet  likely  to 
hold  out 

But  though  no  actual  flag  of  truce  has  yet 
been  sent  out  for  a  general  peace,  yet  alliances 
are  frequently  Contracted  between  individuals 
of  the  hostile  countries,  but  on  very  unequal 
terms ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
party  from  the  more  correct  side,  *  who  come 
out  to  visit  the  daughters  of  the  land,*  have  been 
seduced  by  the  cheerful  music,  splendid  ban- 
ners, and  gay  attractions  of  the  other ;  and  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  settle  in  the  enemy*a 
camp.  To  them  it  more  frequently  Happens  that 
they  gradually  forget  all  they  learnt  in  their 
father*s  house,  and  insensibly  adopt  the  manners 
of  the  strange  country,  than  that  they  bring  over 
the  other  party  to  their  side.  It  may,  therefore, 
perhaps  be  safer  not  to  contract  these  unholy 
allianeet  till  there  is  a  conquest  obtained  by  the 
small  territory  over  the  great  one;  an  event 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  present  state  of 
the  parties,  seems  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

But  enoofirh,  and  perhaps  the  scrupulous 
Christian  will  say  too  much,  of  this  light  man- 
ner of  treating  a  serious  subject.  We  acknow. 
ledee  the  charge ;  we  bow  to  the  correction : 
confessing  that  we  scarcely  knew  how  to  ap- 
proach this  important  and  interesting  class  of 
persons,  withoart  the  thin  veil  of  something  be- 
twoen  fiction  and  fact,  between  allegory  and 
true  history.  We  felt  an  almost  sinful  reluc* 
tence  to  say  any  thing  which  might  seem  re- 
volting to  those  pleasing  characters  who  have 
shown  some  disposition  to  religion,  who  love  its 
disciples,  without  having  courage  to  imitate 
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them. — ^Bat  real  concern  for  their  best  interests 
will  not  allow  those  who  assume  lo  advocate  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  to  conceal  the  distance  at 
which  they  at  present  appear  to  stand  from  its 
constraining  power,  and  from  its  practical  con- 
sequences. 

Perhaps  your  creed  is  not  very  erroneous. 
Probably  the  rectitude  of  your  religious  friends, 
whose  doctrines  are  sound,  and  the  indifference 
of  your  fashionable  friends,  who  *care  for  none 
of  these  things,'  liave  preserved  you  pretty  clear 
from  errors  of  opinion.  Whilst  the  occasional 
flooiety  of  the  pious  has  kept  your  sentiments  in 
order,  the  amusements  of  the  worldly  have  in- 
demnified you  for  the  severities  of  the  other 
quarter.  But  opinions  do  little  till  they  are 
ripened  into  principles.  It  is  reputable  to  say 
with  one  party,  *  strait  is  the  gait  and  narrow 
is  the  way ;'  but  the  company  of  the  other  lets 
you  see  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  enter  in  at  that 
gate,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  as  you  had  flat- 
tered yourself  you  should  have  found  it. 

To  you  the  world  is  by  far  the  most  formi* 
dable  foe  of  the  triple  alliance,  of  the  three  con- 
federated enemies,  which  the  Scripture  tells  us 
war  against  the  soul.  We  have  presumed  that 
opinions  may  not  be  very  erroneous,  but  there 
are  moral  as  well  as  speculative  heresies,  of 
which  worldliness  is  the  originating  principle, 
and  in  which  it  is  the  practical  operator.  The 
woBLD  is  the  grand  heresiarch.  There  are 
many  more  who  *  love  the  world,  and  the  things 
of  the  world,*  than  who  care  whether  doctrines 
are  true  or  false.  While  they  themselves  are 
let  alone  to  follow  their  own  devices ;  while  they 
are  lefl  undisturbed  to  their  own  pursuits  ;  you 
may  propound,  or  controvert,  or  adopt  any  opin- 
ion, sound  or  heretical,  with  equally  little  dan- 
ger, or  equally  little  benefit  to  them. 

To  the  devotee  of  pleasure  there  is  something 
harsh  and  repulsive  in  doctrines  and  dogmas ; 
to  take  part  with  them  would  be  going  out  of 
the  way :  while  to  those  who  can  contrive  to 
make  right  opinions  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
wrong  practices,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  folly 
to  add  to  the.  faults  of  conduct  the  errors  of 
apeculation. 

In  this  affectionate  remonstrance,  we  allude 
not  to  what  might  be  called  palpable  and  tangi- 
ble offences ;  these  the  decorums  of  their  condi- 
tion set  them  above  any  temptation  to  commit 
We  speak  not  of  any  disbelief  or  contempt  of 
religion  ;  these  are  not  the  immediate  perils  of 
their  position :  it  is  not  infidelity  but  indifference 
•—a  disinclination  to  Christianity,  not  as  opposed 
to  unbelief^  but  as  it  contradicts  the  maxims, 
the  manners,  the  habits  of  their  associates. — 
Their  danger  consists  in  a  supreme  attachment 
to  present  objects,  and  a  neglect  of  such  as  are 
future;  it  consists  in  preferring  the  pleasures 
and  the  interests  of  the  world  to  ihe  service  of 
Him  who  made  it.  They  are  governed  by^ther 
principles  than  those  of  that  gospel  which  has 
proclaimed  that  *  the  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  against  God.'  They  are  influenced  by 
its  opinions,  misled  by  its  example,  enslaved  by 
its  amusements;  they  fear  lest  any  deviation 
from  its  prescribed  code  should  bring  their  good 
sense  and  good  taste  in  question ;  lest  withdraw- 
ing from  its  practices  should  bring  on  them  the 


imputation  of  narrowness  or  enthusiasm.  *  In 
short,  they  go  with  *  the  multitude  that  keep 
holiday,*  not,  indeed,  in  the  Scriptural  sense, 
but  in  direct  conformity  to  the  vulgar  accepta- 
tion of  that  term. 

Worldly  allurements  find  in  the  unrenewed 
heart  a  willingness  to  meet  them,  a  disposi- 
tion accommodated  to  them  by  temperament, 
a  readiness  to  pursue  them,  increased  by  habit 
The  natural  heart  is  already  on  the  world's  side, 
Before  the  world  has  time  to  begin  its  attack, 
the  citadel  is  disposed  to  yield-  Before  the  as- 
sault is  made,  there  is  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing, a  silent  connivance  between  the  be- 
siegers and  the  besieged.  As  wxm  as  the 
trenches  are  opened,  the  disposition  to  parley 
and  to  submit  is  nearly  the  same  act 

You  appeared,  however,  to  take  the  first  step 
in  what  is  right,  by  occasionally  joining  reli. 
gious  society,  and  by  the  pleasure  you  expressed 
in  it.  By  that  introiduction  you  seemed  not  un- 
desirous  of  ranging  yoursen  partly  on  that  side. 
'Having  broken  through  that  first  obstruction,  it 
was  hoped  that  every  subsequent  step  would 
have  become  less  irksome. 

That  religion  has  its  difficulties,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny  ;  but  with  a  hearty  concurrence 
of  the  will,  nurtured  by  cordial  prayer,  strengths 
ened  by  a  full  reliance  on  the  Saviour,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit,  which  is  offered 
you,  the  difficulties  will  daily  diminish.  Rest 
not,  then,  in  that  low  state  of*^  religion  which  is 
satisfied  with  the  hope  of  escaping  punishment; 
calculate  not  how  small  a  measure  may  suffice  to 
effect  that  escape.  Search  not  out  for  an  imagi- 
nary intermediate  state  between  the  children 
of  wrath  and  the  children  of  God.  Rest  not  till 
you  have  attained  that  entire  consecration  of 
heart,  whose  object,  aim,  and  end,  is  eternal  life. 
Forget  not  that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  though 
they  may  come  closer  to  the  goal,  yet,  if  they 
come  short  of  it,  fail  of  the  prize  as  completely 
as  those  competitors  whose  distance  is  greater : 
and,  if  we  come  short  of  heaven,  whether  we 
lose  it  by  more  or  fewer  steps,  the  failure  is 
equally  decisive,  the  loes  equally  irreparable. 

Those  worldly  persons  with  whom  you  asso- 
ciate  are  intrenched  on  every  side  by  numbers ; 
they  therefore  act  as  if  they  thought  that  the 
evil,  supposing  it  to  be  evil,  which  is  shared 
among  so  many,  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
dividual ;  forgetting  that  every  man  must  bear 
his  own  burden,  and  suffer  for  his  own  sin ;  /or, 
though  multitudes  may  give  countenance  to 
your  errors  here,  they  will  not  answer  for  you 
hereafter. 

Do  not  follow  those  who  have  no  settled  course 
of  their  own — who  are  hurried  to  and  fro  by 
every  breath  of  custom — whom  fkshion  leadeth 
withersoever  it  listeth.  The  persons  against 
whom  we  would  guard  you,  though  confident, 
are  not  without  their  fears ;  but  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving, that  their  fears  seldom  lie  on  the  same 
side  with  their  dangers.  They  fear  not  great 
practical  errors;  these  they  soflen  down  and 
treat  with  complacency ;  these  are  tenderly 
mentioned  as  the  infirmities  of  nature — weak- 
nesses  to  which  we  are  all  liable.  Almost  every 
excess  in  personal  gratification  is  thus  kindly 
palliated :  *  Why  did  God  give  os  both  the  dis- 
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poeition  and  the  means  to  indulge  it,  if  indul- 
gence were  a  sin?*  There  is  but  one  excess 
they  guard  against — an  excess,  indeed,  of  which 
they  are  in  little  danger, — we  mean  a  high  de- 
gree  of  religion ;  for  surely  excess  is  little  to  be 
feared,  where  the  thing  has  not  yet  even  been 
entered  upon ! 

Be  assured,  that  whatever  serves  to  keep  the 
heart  from  God,  is  one  and  the  saitie  spirit  of 
irreligion,  whether  it  appear  in  the  shape  of 
coarse  vice,  or  whether  it  is  soflened  by  the 
smoothness  of  decorum,  and  the  blandishments 
of  polished  life.  We  are  far  from  comparing 
them  together,  as  if  they  were  equally  injurious 
to  society,  or  equally  offensive  to  decency ;  but 
we  must  compare  them  together  as  equally 
drawing  away  the  heart  from  the  worship  and 
the  love  of  God.  Courteousnesa,  which  is  an- 
accompanied  by  principle,  will  stand  the  most 
courteous  in  no  stead,  with  Him  who  is  a  dis- 
oerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart 

Some  of  these  well.bred  persons,  who  exercise , 
this  large  and  liberal  candour  towards  practical 
offences,  and  treat  with  tenderness  certain  vices, 
not  thought  disreputable  l>y  the  world,  and  who 
even  put  a  favourable  construction  on  things 
Ter^  unjustifiable  in  the  sight  of  God,  lose  nil 
Iheir  kindness,  put  no  favourable  interpretation, 
when  sound  religion  is  in  question.  They  are, 
indeed,  too  discreet  to  reprobate  it  under  its 
own  proper  name,  but  the  ready  appellation  of 
enthosiasm  presents  itseU^is  always  at  hand  to 
Tindicata  the  hastiest  judgment,  and  the  most 
contemptuous  construction. 

But  though  we  think  far  better  things  of  you, 
whom  we  are'  addressing,  yet  may  you  not,  in 
tbU  soeietj,  be  tempted  to  disavow,  or,  at  least, 
to  conceal,  even  the  measure  of  piety  you  ac- 
tually have,  for  fear  of  exciting  that  dreaded 
suspicion,  of  *  being  righteous  over  much?* 
May  not  this  ftar,  strengthened  by  this  society, 
keep  you  back  till  your  pious  tendencies,  by 
being  suppressed,  may  gradually  come  to  be  ex- 
tinguished ? 

We  are  readv  to  acknowlklge,  and  to  love, 
all  that  is  amiable  in  you :  but  we  must  not  for- 
get, that  the.  fairest  and  most  brilliant  creature, 
the  most  engaging  manners,  and  the  most  ac- 
complished mind,  stands  in  the  same  need  of 
repentance,  forsaking  of  sin,  redemption  by  the 
Son  of  God,  and  renovation  by  His  Spirit,  as  the 
least  attractive.  The  more  engaging  the  man- 
ners, and  the  more  interesting  Sie  acquirements, 
the  more  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  those  very 
attractions,  by  your  complacency  in  them,  may 
have  stood  between  you  and  heaven, — may,  by 
jTour  resting  in  them,  have  been  the  cause  of 
your  not  pressing  towards  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  your  high  calling  ofGrod  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Bear  then  in  mind,  that  you  may  be  pleasing 
to  others,  while  you  have  an  unsanclified  heart ; 
that  politeness,  though  it  may  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  humility,  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of 
that  prime  grace ;  that  good  breeding,  though 
the  beautiful  decoration  of  a  pious  raind,  is  but 
a  wretched  substitute  for  the  want  of  it 

Be  assured,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that 
true  religion  will  in  no  wise  diminish  your  na- 
tural or  acquired  graces ;  so  far  from  it,  those 
graces  will  be  more  estimable;  they  will  be 


even  more  admired,  when  they  are  known  no 
to  be  the  best  things  you  have.  When  you  eet 
less  value  on  them  yourself^  they  will  be  more 
pleasing  to  others ;  who,  though  they  wiU  not 
estimate  them  above  their  worDi,  will  not  depra- 
elate  them  below  it 

We  are  persuaded  that  you  are  too  reaeoiiable 
to  expect  that  Christianity  will  change  ila 
character,  or  .lower  its  requirements,  or  make 
the  strait  gate  wider,  or  the  narrow  way  broader, 
or  hold  out  false  colours,  in  order  to  induce  joa 
to  embrace  it  It  is  not  that  easy  and  euper- 
ficial  thing  which  aome  suppose,  as  reqoiring- 
iittle  more  than  a  ceremonious  attendance  oa 
its  forms,  and  a  freedom  from  the  gross  Tiola- 
tion  of  its  commands.  This  may  be  nominal, 
but  it  is  not  saving  Christianity.  It  is  not  that 
spiritoal,  yet  practical  religion,  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  endured  the  cross,  that  He  mi^kt 
establish  it  in  the  hearts  of  His  followers, — 
which  He  is  pleading  with  His  Heavenly  Fa* 
ther,  to  establish  in  your  heart.  He  did  not 
suffer  that  His  children  might  be  excused  from 
self-denial ;  nor  that,  because  He  was  holy,  thej 
might  be  negligent  He  suffered,  that  *  the  wo- 
men that  are  at  ease  might  rise  up;  that  the 
careless  daughters  might  hear  His  voice,  and 
give  ear  unto  His  word.* 

If  you  are  disposed  to  think  that  what  yoa 
must  give  up  is  great,  compare  it  with  what  joa 
will  gain,  and  you  will  be  ashamed  of  Toar 
miscalculation ;  you  will  think  the  sacrifice  as 
small  as  the  objects  sacrificed  were  worthless ; 
for  Christianity,  though  a  self-denying  princl. 
pie,  yet  denies  you  nothing  which,  even  now, 
adds  to  your  real  happiness.  It  only  disen- 
chants you  from  an  illusion,  and  ^ives  yon  sub- 
stantial  peace  in  exchange.  It  will  rob  yon  of 
nothing  which  good  sense  and  sound  reason  do 
not  condemn,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament, 

Perhaps  you  have  just  religion  enough  to 
render  you  occasionally  uneasy.  .The  straggle 
between  the  claims  of  the  world  and  your  casual 
convictions,  is  far  from  being  a  happy  state. 
The  flattery  which  delights,  misleads ;  the  di. 
versions  which  amuse,  will  not  console :  ^  the 
prospect  which  promises,  disappoints.  Continue 
not,  then,  *  working  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.* 
Labour  not  to  reconcile  two  interests,  whidi, 
spite  of  your  endeavours,  will  ever  remain  irre- 
concileable. 

A  life  governed  by  Christianity  diflfors  in 
every  thing  from  the  worldly  system.  It  is  free 
from  the  turbulence  and  the  agitation  of  its  pur- 
suits :  it  has  none  of  the  anxieties  and  jealousies 
of  its  competitions;  consequently  none  of  the 
lassitude  and  the  vexation  of  its  disappointing 
results.  The  further  yon  proceed  in  its  patiM 
of  pleasantness,  the  pleasanter  they  become. 
Its  difficulties  diminish,  its  delights  increase. 
It  has  pleasures  of  its  own,  higher  and  better ; 
satisfactions  which  depend  not  on  human  admi. 
ration,  but  on  His  favour,  whom  to  know  is 
eternal  life. 

Continue  not,  then,  to  live  as  if  the  great  end 
for  which  you  were  sent  into  the  world,  was 
already  accomplished.  Continue  not  to  act  as 
if  you  thought  yon  had  done  all  for  which  God 
gave  you  an  intelligent  mind,  reasoning  facul- 
ties, aspiring  thoughts,  capacities  fi>r  endlesB 
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happinen.  Let  not  thoie  powers  which  were 
meant  to  fit  you  not  only  for  the  society  of  an« 
Sfela,  but  for  the  vision  of  God,  be  any  longer 
wasted  on  objects  the  most  frivolous ;  on  things 
which,  at  best,  must  end  when  this  world  ends. 
Oh  1  renounce  parsnits,  some  of  them  below  a 


rational,  unaaited  to  an  accountable,  and  alto- 
gether unwortliy  of  a  never>ending  being !  Re- 
nounce them  for  obiecta  more  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  an  inheritance  among  the  sainti  in 
light,  better  adapted  to  an  immaterial,  immor- 
tid  apirit,  and  oommenaorate  with  eternity. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER, 

AND  ON  THE  ERRORS  WHICH  MAY  PREVENT  ITS  EFFICACY. 


On  the  Corruption  of  Human  Natun. 

Tn  most  original  French  writer  of  our  own 
time,  but  who  employed  hia  powerful  talenta  to 
the  moat  pernicious  porpoaes,  abruptly  begins 
his  once  popular  work  on  education  with  this 
undeniable  truth, — *  All  is  good  as  it  comes  out 
<of  the  hands  of  God,  all  is  corrapted  in  the  hands 
of  man.* 

In  his  first  position,  this  sceptic  bears  a  just 
testimony  to  the  goodness  of  his  Creator ;  but 
the  second  clause,  hi*  subaequent  spplication  of 
it,  though  also  a  truth,  ia  not  the  whole  truth. 
He  aacribea  all  the  evils  of  man  to  the  errora  of 
his  education. 

Now,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
lof  his  ^ttlts  are  owing  to  a  defect  in  education, 
yet  hia  prime  evil  liea  deeper,  ia  radical,  and 
most  be  traced  to  a  more  remote  and  definite 
cause. 

Had  the  writer  been  aa  enlightened  as  he  was 
ingenioua,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  principle 
of  evil  was  antecedent  to  his  educatien ;  that  it 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  inborn  ooiTuption  of  the 
human  heart  If  then,  from  an  infidel,  we  are 
willing  to  borrow  an  avowal  of  the  goodnesa  of 
God  in  the  creation  of  man,  we  must  look  to 
higher  authoritiea  to  account  for  his  degeneracy, 
even  to  the  sacred  otades  of  God  himeeii; 

The  subject  of  man's  apoatacy  is  ao  nearly 
connected  with  the  aubject  of  Prayer,  being  in< 
deed  that  which  conatitutea  the  necessity  of  thie 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one  ought  to  pre- 
cede anv  discussion  of  the  other.  Let,  then,  the 
oonvictmnf  that  we  are  ^en  from  our  original 
atata,  and  that  thia  lapse  fumishea  the  moat 
powerful  incentive  to  prayer,  furnish  an  apolo- 
gy fbr  making  a  few  preliminary  remarka  on 
this  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  ia  not  the  leaa  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abnsed  to  the  worst 
purpoaes :  aome  having  considered  it  as  leaving 
US  without  hope,  and  othera,  as  lending  an  ez- 
cuae  to  unreaisted  sin.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
meeta  us  in  one  unbroken  series  throughout  the 
whole  sacred  volume ;  we  find  it  from  the  third 
of  Genesis,  which  records  the  event  of  man*s 
apoatacy,  carried  on  through  the  history  of  its 
fiital  conaeooenoes  in  all  the  aubsequent  in- 
fiancee  of  sin,  uidividual  and  national,  and  run- 
ning in  one  continued  stream  from  the  first  sad 
tale  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon  in 
the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  groandless  hope,  that  this 
quality  of  inherent  corroptioo  bekniffed  only  to 


the  profligato  and  abandoned,  the  Divine  In^ 
apirer  of  the  sacred  writera  took  especial  care, 
that  they  ahould  not  confine  themaelvea  to  re- 
late the  sine  of  these  alone. 

Wh^  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and  even 
the  Crimea  of  the  best  men  recorded  with  equal 
fidelity  7  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  repeat- 
ed deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  ?  Why  of 
the  aingle  inatance  of  vanity  in  Hezekiah  ?  Whj 
of  the  too  impetuous  seal  of  Elijah  7  Why  of 
the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  7  Why  of 
the  insincerity  of  Jacob  7  Why  of  the  far  davktr 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  David  7  Why  of 
the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from  that  pie« 
tv,  displayed  with  sublimitv  unparalleled  in  th0 
dedication  of  the  Temple  7  Why  seems  it  to 
have  been  invariably  atodied  to  record  with  more 
minute  detoil  the  vices  and  errora  of  these  emi> 
nent  men,  than  even  those  of  the  successive  im- 
pious kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah ;  while  theae 
last  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief,  but 
melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  that  wliieh 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  followed  only 
by  too  frequent  an  intimation,  that  they  made 
way  fbr  a  successor  worse  than  themaelvea? 
The  answer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our  univeraal 
lapae  could  only  be  proved  by  transmitting  the 
record  of  thoee  vices,  from  which  even  the  ImUc^ 
men  were  not  exempt 

And  aa  theae  afiTecting  details  nnanawerably 
eatabliah  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  so  they  are 
not  recorded  fbr  barren  doctrinal  information. 
They  are  recorded  to  furnish  Christiana  of 
every  age  with  a  salutary  caution,  with  awful 
warning. 

Surely  the  best  man  among  ,<is  will  hardly 
venture  to  say,  that  he  ia  more  holy  than  Abra- 
ham, Moees,  David,  or  Peter.  If,  then,  theen 
sainte  exhibited  such  evidences  of  not  having 
escaped  the  universal  infection,  will  not  every 
reflecting  child  of  mortality  yield  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  this  doctrine  is  as  true  as  the  history 
which  has  recorded  it  7  Will  he  not  proceed 
further  to  say,  *  How  then  ahall  I  be  high-mind- 
ed !  How  ahall  I  not  fear  7  How  shall  I  deny 
the  cause  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  my  own  heart, 
the  sins  of  my  own  life,  the  thooghte  of  foolish- 
nesa,  and  the  actings  of  iniquity  within  myself  7' 
And  will  not  such  serious  enquiry,  by  God*a 
grace,  acting  on  the  atudy  of  the  characters  of 
these  highly  eminent,  hut  not  perfect  worthiea 
of  old  times,  patriarcha,  prophete,  and  sainte,  lead 
the  enquirer,  through  the  redemption,  wrought 
for  all,  and  faith  in  the  operation  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  to  that  effectual  repentance  and  ferrent 
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prsvar,  to  which,  in  this  nme  Divine  history, 
such  g^cioiu  promisea  are  made  7 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  back  from  man 
the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustrious  cha- 
racters to  which  we  have  referred,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  though  occasionally 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  have  been  believed ;  or,  if  be- 
lieved, would  not  hatB  been  acknowledg^ed. 

It  is,  then,  one  great  end  of  the  oracles  of 
Divine  truth,  to  humble  man,  under  a  sense  of 
his  inherent  and  actual  corruptions.  The  na- 
tural man  feels  it  repugnant  to  his  pride  to  sup- 
pose this  doctrine  is  addressed  to  him. 

It  is  very  true  that  this  all-important  doctrine 
of  human  corruption,  is,  like  many  other  truths, 
both  in  the  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  world, 
liable  to  certain  speculative  objections,  and  me- 
taphysical difficulties. — Laying  hold  on  these, 
which,  often,  a  child  might  discover,  and  no 
philosopher  he  able  to  answer,  even  upon  merely 
philosophical  subjects,  we  excuse  ourselves  ai- 
together  from  studying  the  Divine  book,  and 
iearful,  in  secret,  of  the  discoveries  we  should 
make,  pretend  that  its  Author  has  left  truth  so 
obscure,  as  to  be  impervious  to  human  eyes ;  or 
■o  lofly,  as  to  be  above  human  reach. 

But  is  it  not  making  <9od  unjust,  and  even 
the  author  of  that  sin  which  he  charges  on  our- 
•elves,  to  suppose  that  he  had  put  truth  and 
knowledge  out  of  our  reach,  and  then  threatened 
to  punish  us  for  failing  in  that  which  he  him- 
self had  made  impossible  7  Is  it  probable  that 
He,  whose  eyes  you  say  are  so  pure,  that  he 
cannot  look  upon  iniquity,  should  tolerate  it,  by 
tying  our  hands,  and  blinding  our  eves,  and 
thus  abandon  us  to  the  unrestrained  dominion 
of  that  which  he  hates  7 

The'only  real  question  which  concerns  us  in 
oar  present  imperfect  and  probationary  stete,  is 
this : — Are  the  s£itements  of  revelation  suffi- 
cient to  esteblish  this  or  that  doctrine  7  And  is 
the  doctrine  so  estoblished,  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  duties  required  7  If  this  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  to  ask  for  ftwer  difficulties, 
clearer  light,  or  stronger  motives  to  action,  is 
only  to  enter  a  vain  contest  with  Almighty 
wisdom,  and  Divine  supremacy.  Our  present 
disobedience  proves  that  more  liprht  would  only 
increase  our  guilt,  stronger  motives  would  only 
render  us  more  inexcusable.  We  should  reje^ 
then  what  we  neglect  now.-«To  refuse  what  we 
now  have,  is  not  for  want  of  light,  but  of  eyes ; 
not  for  want  of  motives,  but  of  faith ;  not  for 
want  of  rules,  but  of  obedience ;  not  for  want  of 
knowledge,  but  of  will.  Let  us  then  pity  those 
blind  eyes  which  do  not  see,  and  especially,  those 
wilful  eyes  which  will  not  see. 

The  Christian  revelation,  as  far  as  respecte 
ito  professed  practical  purpose,  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  plainest  understanding.  We 
■peak  of  the  Gospel  iteelf,  and  not  of  those  me- 
taphysical  perplexities  with  which  the  schools 
have  endeavoured  to  meet  metaphysical  objec- 
tions ;  we  speak  of  the  fundamental  truths  on 
which  Grod  has  made  salvation  to  depend.  The 
unlettered  Christian  lays  hold  on  those  truths 
which  the  philosopher  misses.  The  former  looks 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  teacher,  the  latter  to 
his  own  understanding.    The  one  livos  holily, 


and  thus  *  by  doing  the  will  of  God,  he  oomes  to 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.* 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain    tratliB; 
*  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  oF  all 
that  seek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apostatised  from 
his  original  character,  and  by  it  has  Ibrfeitsd 
his  originsl  destination ;  that  Christ  came   into 
this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross  to  expiate 
sin,  and  to  save  sinners ;  that  afler  his  asoeosioo 
into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  his  work  imper- 
fect.   He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  performed 
his  first  office  by  giving  to  the  Apostles  mira- 
culous powers.    His  offices  did  not  cease  there  ; 
he  has  indeed  withdrawn  his  miracoioos  ffiAs, 
but  he  still  continues  his  silent  but  powerful 
operations,  and  Uiat  in  their  due  order, — first,  that 
of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing  the  heart 
of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the  grecious 
character  of  the  Comforter.  What  need,  then,  of 
heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or  of  philosophy  to 
entangle,or  of  will,  worshippers  tomultiply  them? 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,in  Christianitj, 
high  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these  'secret 
things,'  though  they'*  belong  to  God,*  have  their 
practical  uses  for  us ;  they  teach  us  humilitj, 
the  prime  Christian  grace ;  and  they  exerdae 
faith,  the  parent  attribute  of  all  other  graces. 

This  religion  of  facts,  then,  the  poorest  listen- 
ers in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  understand 
sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  unto  salvation. 
They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a  lew 
simple,  but  inestimable  triiths. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
conressors,  our  persecuted  sainta,  and  our  blessed 
reformers,  were  saved.  By  these  few  simple 
truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved;  not  because  they  saw  their  religion 
through  the  glass  of  their  philosophy,  but  be- 
cause theirs  was  not  *  a  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called  ;*  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  of  oppon- 
tion;*  but  a  science  and  a  philosophy  which 
were  made  subservient  to  Christianity,  and  be- 
cause their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  asto- 
nishing powers  of  mind.  These  wonderful  men, 
at  whose  feet  the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied 
to  sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  J^us.  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  which 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they  perhaps,  of  all  men, 
were  best  qualified  to  have  found  it 

The  wise  and  the  weak,  tke  illiterate  and  the 
learned,  cannot,  indeed,  equally  discuss  or  ex- 
pound these  doctrines,  but  they  are  equally  saved 
by  them.  In  view  of  the  simple  means  of  sal- 
vation,  talente  lose  their  superiority,  learning  ito 
dignity,  and  power  ite  pre-eminence.  While 
the  sober  Christian  keeps  on  his  safe,  because 
prescribed  course ;  the  wise,  and  the  disputer 
of  this  world,  by  deserting  it  fall  into  absurdities 
which  plain  men  escape ;  they  make  the  diffi. 
culties  they  do  not  find,  and  wander  in  the  end- 
less mazes  of  presumptuous  deviation. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doctrines 
under  consideration: — Let  us  believe  man  is 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  so.  Let 
us  believe  that  such  were  so  by  nature,  even  the 
best,  since  wo  learn  it  from  the  Divine  source. 
Let  us  from  the  same  authority,  trace  the  dis- 
order to  ita  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  seat 
in  a  corrupted  heart,  ita  extent  through  the  whole 
man,  ita  oniversality  over  the  whole  race. 
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All  are  willingr  to  allow  that  we  are  aubject  to 
frailties,  to  imperfections,  to  infirmities ;  facts 
compel  as  to  confess  a  propensity  to  orimes,  but 
worldly  men  confine  the  commission  of  them  to 
the  Tulgrar.  But  to  rest  here  would  lead  us  to  a 
very  false  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
contrary  to  the  decisive  langruage  of  Scripture ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
and  not  a  root  It  would,  by  a  division  of  offend- 
ers into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  there  is  little  temp- 
tation to  the  commiMion  of  certain  sins ;  mur- 
der is  rare,  fraud  uncommon,  robbery  not  found, 
yet  the  inborn  principle  is  the  same  in  all. 
Circumstances,  rank,  education^  example,  repu- 
tation, give  advantages  to  one  class,  which,  had 
they  changed  places,  might  have  led  to  the  vices 
•a  common  in  the  other ;  while,  had  the  notori- 
ous offenders  against  the  laws  and  the  Divine 
law-giver,  changed  situations  with  their  supe- 
riors, we  should  then  have  heard  only  of  their 
imperfections,  their  infirmities,  their /rai/iies. 

Temptation  does  not  make  the  sin,  it  liea 
ready  in  tHe  heart  Accident  does  not  create 
the  propensity,  it  only  brings  it  into  action.  It 
destroys  the  plea  of  exemption  from  natural  cor. 
ruption,  but  it  does  not  put  that  corruption  into 
the  heart  It  was  there  before,  ready,  without 
the  grace  of  God,  ready,  without  the  restraint 
of  religion,  ready,  without  the  bridle  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  to  break  but  into  any  ex- 
cess. Yet  there  are  many  flagrant  offences 
against  God  and  against  human  laws,  which  the 
high-born,  and  the  high-bred  frequently  commit 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  lowest  The  fre- 
quency  of  duelling,  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
commandment,  two  offences  frequently  found  in 
the  same  company,  gaming,  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  with  other  enormities,  would  alone 
sufficiently  prove  the  principle  to  exist,  inde- 
pendently of  rank,  education,  or  fortune.  Are 
not  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  may  call 
the*^  metaphysical  or  spiritual  sinb,  which  are 
cherished  without  loss  of  character — ^is  not  am- 
bition, which  knows  no  bounds— envy,  which 
knowB  no  rest — avarice  which  destroys  all  feel- 
ing— ^jealousy,  which  is  its  own  tormentor — ^iil- 
temper,  which  is  the  tormentor  of  others— an- 
governed  anger,  which  is  murder  in  its  first 
seeds ;  are  not  all  these  equally  to  be  found  in 
the  high-born  and  the  low-bred  1  Again,  is  not 
sensuality  in  the  great,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  poor,  might  have  produced  unfair  means  to 
indulge  it^is  not  the  love  of  splendour  and  os- 
tentation,  which  are  thought  to  add  dignity  to 
the  rich,  the  very  principle  which  leads  the 
necessitous  to  forgery,  the  crime  for  which 
so  many  are  now  suffering  capital  punuh- 
ment? 

If  then  men  would  examine  their  own  bosoms 
as  closely,  as  they  censure  the  faults  of  others 
loudly,  we  should  all  find  there  the  incipient 
stirrings  of  many  a  sin,  which,  when  brought 
into  action,  by  the  temptatione  of  poverty,  of  ig- 
Doranoe,  of  unresisted  paasion,  produce  oonse- 
qaences  the  most  appalling.  Let  us  then  bless 
God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men,  but 
that  we  are  placed  by  Providence  out  of  the 
reach  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation,  stimu- 


lated byihat  poverty,  which,  had  they  bee 
lot,  might  have  led  to  the  same  terminatio 

Let  then  the  fear  of  Grod,  the  knowled 
his  word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
us  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a  < 
ence  between  ourselves  and  the  men  we  ; 
as  we  fondly  fancy ;  that  there  is  not,  by  ni 
a  great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on 
side  might  not  have  passed  over  to  the  < 
Let  us  not  look  to  any  superior  virtue,  tc 
native  stren^  of  our  own,  but  let  us  look 
a  lively  gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God  v 
has  preserved  us  from  such  temptations ;  i 
unmerited  goodness,  which  has  placed  i 
circumstances  that  have  put  us  above  nee< 
— *  the  devil's  plea.*  But,  above  all,  let  ui 
to  that  preventing  and  restraining  grace  v 
is  withheld  from  none  who  ask  it,  and  we 
not  be  so  very  forward  to  say,  oontemptuc 
to  the  worst  of  our  fellow-creatures,  *  stan 
I  am  holier  than  thou.*  A  thorough  beli 
this  doctrine  would  lead  us  to  pray  more 
vently  to  be  delivered  in  *  all  time  of  our  wi 
as  in  all  time  of  our  tribulation.' 

It  is  not  enough  that  God  has  revedlet 
way  of  salvation,  he  must  also  incline  us  I 
eept  it.  It  is  this  gifl,  and  this  accept 
which  makes  the  distinction  between  the 
men  and  the  worst  Without  this  all-pon 
grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner  t 
stake ;  with  it,  Bonner  might  have  ascende 
scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  Without 
grace,  Luther  might  have  fattened  on  the 
of  indulgences ;  and  with  it,  Leo  the  1 
might  have  accomplished  the  blessed  wor 
the  reformation. 


Fal$e  NoHon9  of  the  DignUy  of  Man^  shown 
his  HeLjiesmeBO  anaDependanee. 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  hel| 
and  therefore  a  dependant  being.  This  c 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  necessif 
prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually 
higher  power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our 
If  that  Power  sustain  us  not,  we  fall ;  if  H 
rect  us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  if 
only  perfect  fVeedom,  but  perfect  safety, 
greatest  danger  begins  from  the  momeni 
imagine  w6  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  a  man,  arising 
his  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doc 
with  the  nommal  Christian.  He  feeds  his  ] 
with  this  pernicious  aliment  The  cent 
opiition  is  so  closely  connected,  indeed  is  s 
timately  blended,  with  the  subject  of  the 
ceding  chapter,  that  we  shall  have  the  less  c 
sion  to  extend  our  present  observations  to 
length. 

We  hear  much,  and  we  hear  falsely,  of 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Prayer,  founde 
the  tiue  principles  of  Scripture,  alone  tea 
us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists.  The 
nity  of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  perfect  anon 
True  dignity,  contrary  to  the  common  opii 
that  it  is  an  inherent  excellence,  is  actual 
sense  of  the  want  of  it ;  it  consists  not  in 
valuing  ourselves,  but  in  a  continual  feelin 
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tKu  depenaence  npoh  Ood,  and  an  unceasing 
aim  at  oonfi>rniit3r  to  his  imai^e. 

Nothing  bat  a  humbling  nense  of  the  sinful, 
nets  of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  oiTences,  of 
our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant  dependence, 
can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
How  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
under  a  darker  dispensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God.  *  They  looked  unto  Him  and 
were  enlightened !  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  high  attainments  reproach  us ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
corruptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  *  from  blood  guiltiness,*  for  a  griev- 
ously remembered  sin,  he  prayed  for  the  prinei- 
pie  of  piety,  for  the  fountain  of  holiness,  for  *  the 
creation  of  a  clean  heart,*  for  *  the  renewing  of 
a  right  spirit,*  for  *  truth  in  the  inward  parts,* 
that  the  *  comfort  of  6od*s  help  might  be  grant- 
ed him.*  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret 
workings  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  gra(»  o£ 
God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  addresses, 
though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign  and  a  war- 
rior, so  universally  applied  to  the  case  of  every 
private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets — himself  an  nnsuccess- 
ful  courtier — from  a  personal  experience  of  the 
mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicitation,  has 
said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish 
him  no  greater  punishment  than  attendance  and 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mortal  great- 


Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very 
essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is  his  only  true 
liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  true 
consolation.  The  suitor  fbr  human  fiivoor  is 
liable  to  continual  disappointment ;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of,  his  patron,  there  is  probably  a  ge- 
neral order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher 
case,  there  is  a  special  promise,  that  *  to  him 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.*  The  human 
pitron  hates  importunity ;  the  Heavenly  Patron 
uvites  it  The  one  receives  his  suitor  accord- 
ing to  his  humour,  or  refuses  'his  admission 
from  the  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the  other, 

*  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning:*, 

*  Come  unto  me,*  is  his  uniform  language. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claims  on  his 
favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to  bestow. 
The  G^  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His  gift, 
and  only  blames  the  solicitor  fbr  coming  so  sel- 
dom, or  coming  so  late,  or  staying  so  little  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gifts  were 
more  earnestly  sought 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
often  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  his 
favour — the  hope  of  some  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices :  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinuate  something  like  merit  But  when  we 
approach  our  heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 
having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  like 
merit  to  produce,  our  only  true,  and  oar  only 


acceptable  plea,  is  oar  attef  iVttil  of  Mb  elmim 
and  merit— is  the  utter  destitution  of  all  thmt 
can  recommend  us;  yet  we  presume  to  maik  &. 
vour,  when  we  deserve  nothing  1)111  rejeclioB ; 
we  are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  bapptnefls, 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  paniabnient 
Though  we  hare  nothing  to  produce  but  dialogr' 
alty,  we  ssk  for  the  privilege  of  subjects;  tboogh 
nothing  but  disobedience  to  ofler,  we  plead  Lhe 
privileges  of  children — we  implore  the  tender- 
ness of  a  father. 

In  dependence  on  God  there  is  nothing  ab- 
ject; in  attendance  on  Him,  Bothin|r  eerrile. 
He  never,  like  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  re^ 
ceives  the  suitor  with  a  petrifying  frowa,  or. 
what  is  worse,  never  dismisses  him  with  a  crvel 
smile  and  a  fiilse  promise. 

Even  if  the  petitioner  to  human  power  escape 
the  vexation  of  being  abeohitely  rejected  ;  even 
if  his  suit  be  granted,  the  grant  it  may  be,  is 
accompanied  with  a  mortifying  coldness,  whb 
an  intelligible  hint  that  the  donor  expects  to  be 
no  further  troubled.  The  grant  may  be  attend- 
ed  with  such  a  tedious  delay  as  may  make  it  no 
benefit  The  boon  granted  does  not,  perhaps^ 
prove  so  valuable  as  the  applicant  expected  ;  or 
be  finds  he  might  have  spent  the  lon^  seasoD 
of  his  attendance,  his  watching,  and  his  waitingf 
to  better  purpose ;  or  he  might  have  emploTed 
his  interest  in  another  quarter,  in  ofataininf 
something  more  important ;  or,  after  aH,  be  may 
have  received  it  too  late  in  life  to  torn  it  to  the 
profitable  account  he  had  expected. 

But  the  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  off  Hie 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  season* 
His  Court  of  Requests  is  alwajs  open.  He  re- 
ceives  the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  He 
grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made ;  and,  thoo^  be 
will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  the  ap- 
plication, yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pro- 
mises fresh  support.  He  will  still  be  solicited, 
but  it  is  in  order  that  He  may  still  bestow.  Re- 
peated gifts  do  not  exhaast  His  bounty,  nor  les- 
sen His  power  of  fulfilment.  Repeated  solicita- 
tion, so  fiir  from  wearying  His  patience,  is  an 
additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to 
its  acceptance :  He  likes  it  should  be  ear!^,  bat 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

With  a  human  benefactor  the  conseioQSBess 
of  having  received  former  favours,  is  a  motive 
with  a  modest  petitioner  fbr  preventing  his  mak- 
ing an  application  fbr  more ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, God  even  invites  as  to  call  on  Him  lor 
future  mercies,  by  the  powerful  plea  of  His  past 
acts  of  goodness— '  even  mercies  which  have 
been  ever  of  old.'  And  as  past  mercies  on  God^ 
part,  BO,  to  the  praise  of  His  grace  be  it  said,  that 
past  offences  on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance 
to  the  application  of  hearty  repentance  or  the 
answer  of  fervent  prayer. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power,  who  may 
formerly  have  ofTe  ded  his  benefactor,  contrives 
to  soften  his  displeasure,  by  representing  that 
the  offence  was  a  small  one.  The  devout  pe- 
titioner to  God  uses  no  subterfuge.  In  the  bold- 
ness of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  he 
cries  *  Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  gretU,* 

It  is  no  pardon,  then,  to  assert  that  depend- 
ence on  God  is  the  only  trns  saftty ;  depsa^ 
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enee  apon  Him,  the  only  trae  fVeedom — freedom 
from  doubt  and  fbar,  and  bid;  freedom  from 
hmnan  dependence ;  abo? e  all,  freedom  from  de- 
pendence on  ouraelree.  As  pardoned  sinners, 
tfarongh  the  redemption  wrought  for  them,  find, 
in  the  renewed  nature,  a  restoration  to  that  dig- 
nity they  had  forfeited,  ao  those  who  are  most 
destitnte  of  the  digpnity  which  arises  from  thb 
dependence,  missing'  the  reality,  deceive  them- 
■tivee'with  the  shadow. 

He  who  does  not  belicTe  this  fundamental 
truth,  on  which  the  other  docCrinea  of  the  Bible 
are  built,^-even  he  who  does  nominally  pro- 
fees  to  aasent  to  it  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture ; 
yet,  if  he  does  not  experimentally  a(;knowledge 
It;  if  he  does  not  feel  it  in  the  convictions  of 
his  own  awakened  conscience,  in  his  discovery 
of  the  evil  workings  of  his  own  heart,  and  the 
wrong  propensities  of  his  own  nature,  all  bearing 
their  testimony  to  it^  truth— such  a  one  will  not 
pray  earnestly  for  its  cure — will  not  pray  with 
that  feeling  of  h^s  own  helplessness,  with  that 
sense  of  dependence  on  Divine  assistance,  which 
•lone  makes  prayer  efficacious. 

Of  this  corroptloa  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 
quale  conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eyes  on  wbiSt  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was 
as  far  from  desiring  the  change,  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  sus- 
supect  its  existence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure 
delivered  from  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  us  eonstantly  vigilant,  nothing  wiU 
entirely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  prayer  so 
fervently  or  so  frequently,  as  tl^is^ever  abiding 
sense  of  our  corrupt  nature, — as  our  not  being 
nble  to  asbribe  any  disposition  in  ourselves,  to 
any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power  to  avoid, 
by  our  own  strepgih,  any  thing  that  is  evil. 

3%s  obligation  of  Prayer  universal — RegtUar^ 
oeatont  to  be  ohnrved, — T*he  sceptic  qnd  the 
oeneuaHst  reject  prayer.  ' 

Amono  the  many  articles  of  erroneous  caleu- 
lation,  to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  life  may  be  attributed,  the  neglect  or  misuse 
of  prayer  will  not  form  tho  lightest  The  pro. 
phet  Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  t6 
the  Almighty  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  acknowledge  no  God,  and  those  who 
live  without  prayer.  *Pour  our  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.* 

Some  duties  are  more'  incumbent  on  some 
jiersons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
difieronoe  ai  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
statioAi  and  opportunities;  but  the  duty  of  prayer 
is  of  imperative  obligation;  it  is  universal,  be. 
cause  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quisites ;  it  demands  only  a  willing  heart,  a  con- 
soioosness  of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel. 
ing  of  helplessn^s.  Those  who  volontarilyne- 
glsct  it,  shut  themselves  oat  from  the  presence 
of  their  Maker*  *  I  know  you  not,*  must  as- 
iuredly  be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those 
who  thus  *  know  not  God.*  Nothing,  it  is  true, 
oan  exclude  them  from  His  inspection,  but  they 
exclude  themselves  from  his  favour. 
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Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affeeliog 
to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to  re- 
quire regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also, 
unhallow  the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  Uiey  do 
nothing  on  week-days,  which  they  should  fear 
to  do  on  Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of 
sanctifying  the  week-days  by  raising  them  to 
the  duties  of  Sunday— wMeh  is,  indeed,  imprac- 
ticable, fet  men  talk  as  they  please«— they  deao- 
crate  the  Sunday  to  secular  purposes,  and  so 
contrive  to  keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

StHted  seasons  for  indispensable  employments, 
are  absolutely'  necessary  for  so  desultory,  so 
versatile,  a  creature  as  mam  That  which  is 
turned  over  to  >uiy  chailce  time  is  seldom  done 
ox  alU  and  those  who  despiss  the  recurrence  of 
appointed  times  and  seasons,  are  only  less  oen* 
surable  than  those- who  rest  in. them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their 
allotted  seasons ;  why,  then,  should  the  most  im* 
portant  duty  in  whhih  an  immortal  being  can  be 
employed,  by  being  left  to  accident,  become  liable 
to  occasional  omision,  liable  to  increasing  ne* 
gleet,  liable  to  total  oblivion  ?' 

All  Hie  other  various  works  of  God  know 
their  appointed  times  j— the  seasonst  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and 
harveil, — all  set  an  example  of  nndeviating 
regularity.  Why  afaould  man,  the  onlv  thinkii^» 
be  the  only  disordeily,  work  of  Almighty  power ! 

But  whilstwe  are  asserting  the  neoeifsitv  of 
seasons  of  prayer^  let  us  not  bs  suspected  or  at- 
taching undue  importance  tot  them ;  for  aU  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scafEbldungv  the 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncts ;  they 
are  but  the  preparation  for  Christian  worship ; 
they,  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  t^at  an  im* 
portant  work  is  to  b3  done,  but  a^  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

.  They,  therefore,  who  meet  insist  on 'the  value 
of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  that- wherever 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  Grod*s  presenoe-;  whatever 
we  have  is  His  giti;  whatever  we  hope  is  his 
promise;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
with  all  time,  all  places,  an<t  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  setsons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doc- 
trine, which  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches ; 
but  who  are  far  from  including,  in  their  system 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christiiuuty.  These  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philoeo- 
phical  liberality,  value  themselves  on  having 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  superstitioil, 
and  system. — ^They-  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  is  in  a  vague  and  genera!  way. 
They  worship  a  Being,  *  whose  temple  is  all 
space  ;*  that  is,  ever]r  where  but  in  the  human 
heart.  They  put  Him  as  far  as  possible  fhmi 
themselves.  Believing  that  He  has  no  provi. 
dential  care  of  them,  thny  feel  no  personal  in- 
terest in  Him.  God  and  nature  are  with  them 
synonymous  termor.  That  the  creation  of  the^ 
world  was  His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length 
of  denying ;  but  thAt  its  government  is  in  His 
hands,  is  with  them  very  prqblematieal. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured  that  a 
Being  of  such  immensity  requires  not  the  little- 
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neas  of  saperatHions  forms,  nor  the  petty  Hrai- 
tation,  of  stated  Beasons,  and  re^lar  devotions; 
that  he  is  infinitely  above  attending  to  onr  peltry 
concerna,  though  he  hiipaelf  antidpated  this 
objection,  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
*Iie  that  offereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he 
honoureth  me.* 

One  says  As  can  adore  the  Author  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  'wori[S;  that  the 
mountains  and  the  fields  are  JtBt  altar  for  wor- 
ship. Another  says,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  deal  honestljr  in  his  commerce  with  the 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  «an  senre  God  any 
where  and  every  whe^e^— We  knew  they  can, 
and  we  hope  they  do;  but  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  man,  his  tevity,  in- 
stability, and  unfixedneas,  and  who  was  yet  no 
friend  to  the  fi>rmalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
only  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  enter- 
ing in|o  the  closet ;  but  our  shuttmg  the  door, 
a  tacit  reproof  perhaps  of  tho  indevotion  of  the 
Sadduoean,  as  woU  as  the  publicity  of  the  Phari- 
saic religion,  but  certainly,  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  that 
maaa  of  concurring  evidence  which  so  irresisti- 
Uy  confirms  the  especial  truth  of  Christianity. 
But  is  it  not  extraordinary' that  these  men  who 
overlook,  or  rather  inquire  not  into^  that  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  in  the  exhibition  of  miracles, 
and  the  fulfilnient  of  prophecy— rthat  is,  who  do 
not  read  the  Bible— should  not  at  least  attend  lo 
one  species  of  evidence  more  immediately  within 
their  reach,  and  more  intellirible-to  commoh  ob- 
servation ^  we  mean  the  eoonrmation  derived  to 
the  proofs  of  Scripture,  from  the  history -of  the 
world,  ftt>m  their  avowal  of  moral  evil,  theii^ 
careful  cultivation,  where  it  suits  them,  of  habits 
of  an  opposite  nature,  their  practical  tfnd  pm^- 
dential  maxims,  where  they  have  an  end  to 
pursue,  an  interest  to  gain.  Do  not  -  similar 
rules,  api^ied  to  Christian  principles,  and  de- 
livered in  the  Divine  record,  prove  clearly  that 
our  Divine  teacher  *  knew  what  was  in  man  7* 

In  treating  of  prayer,'  it  would  be  a  super- 
fluous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the 
same  arguments  or  persuasions  which  we  would 
humbly  propose  to  such^as  aver,  with  whatever 
degree  of  conviction,  their  belief  in  Christianity. 
It  wmild  be  iblly  to  addreft  them  witb^  motives 
drawn  ftom  a  book  which  they  do  not  believe, 
or  do  Qotread.  With  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  first  principlesef  religion,  or  those  who  reject 
them,  we  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  St  Paul,  with  his  usual  diecrimination, 
has  left  us  an  example  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases.  With  the  philosophies]  Athenians 
he  confined  his  reasonings  to  natural  religion. 
To  the  Jewish  king,  Agrippa,  who  *  believed  the 
prophets,'  in  telling  the  story  of  his  own  tx>n- 
version,  he  most  judiciously  introduced  the 
great  doctrines  of  remission  -of  sins  and  justi- 
fication by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonist  in  question  were  to  see  a 
genuine  Christian  charadler  delineated  in  all  its 
dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineaments, 
and  enlivened  by  its  quickening  spirit,  such,  fdr 
instance,  as  is  ex^plified  in  Sib  character  of 
St  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  mere  picture 
of  the  imagination ;  and  would  no  more  believe 


its  reality  than  he  does  that  of  JLmmpbum^ 
Priilkce,  the  Stoic*s  Wise  Man,  Quintilian**  Per- 
fect Orator,  or  any  other  Piatonic  or  Utopian 
representaUon.  Or  could  in  be  brong^kt  to  be* 
lieve  its  actual  existence,  he  would  set  sooh  a 
man  far  above  the  necessity  of  prayer ;  be  woaM 
emancipate  him  from  any  such  humbling-  prae- 
tice ;  he  would  enthrone  him  on  his  own  inde- 
pendent worth ;  fin-  how  should  he  ever  u— pcct 
that  such  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  all,  noeh 
less  would  be  in  prayer  more  abundnBt*  in  ha 
miliation  more  profi>und,  in  self-renimoiatian 
more  abased  7  . 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  tbooe  enqi 
ing  minds,  who  adorned  the  porch  and  the 
demy,  as  well  as  tlios^  more  favoured  nran  who 
saw  the  future,  through  the  dim  and  distant 
perspective  of  prophecy,  would  have  rejoioed  to 
see  ihe  thinga  which  yon  see,  and  have  not  be- 
Uevedf 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  Ules- 
trious  spirits  have  accepted  advantages  whieb 
you  overlook !  How  joyfully  would  they  have 
received  from  Him  who  cannot  lie,  tbe  aeenr- 
ance  that  if  they  wou)d  seek  of  Him  thai  tmth 
aAer  which' they  *^ere  feeling,''  they  shoold 
find  it!  How  gladly  would  that  sublime  and 
elegant  spirit,  whose  fiivourith  theme,  was  pore 
spiritual  love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apoatle 
of  love ;  to  him  who  caught  the  flame  as  he 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  aflfoctionate  master ! 

How  would  this  same  exalted  genina,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  bri^^ 
yet  blind  Athenians — ^he,  whose  penetrating 
mind  rather  guessed^  than  knew  what  he  tangbt 
— whose  keen  e^  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  state  through  the  darkness  which  sor- 
rounded  htm— 4iow  would  he  have  gloried  in 
in  that  light  and  immorulitv  which  \&  WomptX 
revelation  has  broqght  to  light ! — but  witii  what 
unspeakable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  that 
He  who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it :  that 
He  who  promised  immortality  could  bestow  it  I 
With  what  obedient  transport  would  he  have 
heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strong 
reproof  and  r  tender  mvitation — *■  Te  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life! — ^^Te 
philosophising  cavillers,  who  live  in  the  meri. 
dian  splendour  of  this  broad  day, '  how  will  yen 
eilcape,  if  you  neglect  so  great  a  salvation  V 

But  if  pride,  the  dominant  intollecto^  sin, 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  firom  the  humiliating 
duties  of  devotion;  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
the. senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an  equal 
cause  of  alienating  the  heart  from  prayer. 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoyment, 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  softness  of  a  volup. 
tuous  life,  has  a  natural  distaste  to  every  thing 
that  stands  in  opposition  to  the  delighte  of  that 
life.  It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course  whieb 
makes  it  so  slippery.  He  is  lost  before  he  feels 
that  he  is  sinking.  For  whether  we  plunge  at 
once  from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  dowfi 
from  it  on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  there 
is  a  yawning  gulf  at  the  bottom,  our  destruction 
is  equally  inevitoble. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  sensualist  is  one 
whose  Jife  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of  mea- 
sured indulgence.  He  contrives  to  reconcile  an 
abandonment  of  sound  principle  with  a  kind  of 
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orderly  prictiee.  He  enqsiree  rather  what  ia 
decent  than  what  is  rigl^t,  what  will  eecure  the 
iavoarable  opinifm  of  the  world,  especially  his 
own  daae,  rather  than  what  will  pleaie  C^od. 
Hie.object  ii  to  make  the  most  of  thia  world. 
SelfiAhneas  has  established  its  throne  in  his 
heart  His  study  is  to  make  every  thingf  and 
every  peraon  subserviei^t  to  his  own  conveni. 
enoe,  or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  witbcmt  g^Iaring. 
ly  trespassing  on  the  Uws  of  propriety  or  custom. 
Self  is  the  soorce  and  centre  of  all  his  actions; 
but  though  this  proverning  principle  is  always 
OQ  the  watch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
that  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation,  it  frequently  leads  him  to  do  right 
things  though  without  right  motives ;  for  the 
maiU'Spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  a-goidg  as 
well  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church^on  all  public  oocasioos,'  but 
without  devotion  ;  gives  alms  without  charity ; 
subscribes  to  pubUc  institutions  withMt  being 
interested  in  their  presperity,  except  a7they  are 
frequently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
good  eompany^  and .  as  the  subscription  list  ef 
names  he  knows  will  be  publishedi  He  lives  on 
good  terms  with  diflbreot,  and  even  opposite 
classes,  of  men,  without  being  attscbed  to  any  ; 
'he  does  them  favours  without  aftction,  knowing 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  in 
return,  for  he  never  does  a  sgiall  kindness  with, 
out  a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  tbinj^,  but  al- 
ways lives  upon  its  confines. 

rrayer  enters  not  into  his  plan — ^he  has  no- 
tbing  to  ask,  for  he  has  si)  in  hinMelf-4hankB. 
giving  is  still  loss  his  practice,  (or  what  he  has 
he  deserves. 

He  has  read  that  *  to  enjoy  is  to  obey,*  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  give  this  cheerful  proof  ^of 
the  most  unlimited  .obedience.  He  respects  the 
laws  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
property  and  game,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
violators  of  both.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  he 
thinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  possessions 
of  the  rich,  tie  punish  the  vicious  puor,  and  to 
iHghten  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
he  respects  sopie  of  the  commandments,  and 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  that  which 
says  *  thov  shalt  not  steal  f  whilst  he  thinks  that 
which  says  *  thou  shalt  not  covei*  might  be  ex* 
pungod  from  the  decal<^ue. 

If  you  happen  to  speak  of  the  helplessness  of 
man,  he  thinks  you  are  alluding  to  some  para- 
lytic ;  if  of  bis  dependence,  to  some  hanger-on 
of  a  great  man ;  if  of  his  sinfulness,  be  adopts 
your  opinion^fbr  he  reads  the  Newgate  calendar. 
0ut  of  sin,  as  an  inherent  principle,  of  the  tur- 
pitude  of  sin,  except  as  it.  disturbs  society,  he 
knows  nothing ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of 
action,  but  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a 
ground  of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to 
know.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
without  it ;  why  should  he  ruffle  its  placid  flow  7 
why  should  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  enjoy- 
ment with  self-imposed  austerities  ?  He  believes 
himself  to  be  respected  by  his  fellow-men,  and 
the  favour  of  God  is  not  in  all  h»  thoughts.  His 
real  character  the  great  day  of  decision  will  dis- 
cover.   Till  then  he  will  have  two  characters. 

'  Soul  taka  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods 


laid  np  fat  thee,*  is  perhaps  the  state  of  all  others, 
which  most  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prayer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  t))e  bodily,  at^pe- 
tite,  but  the  soul  is  called  upon  to  contemplate, 
to  repose  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  deiigbts 
of  that  voluptuousness  for  which  the  *  much 
goodaare  laid  up.*  Thou  fool !  that  soul  which 
thou  wottUest  quicken  to  such  base  enjoyment, 
that  soul  shall  th^s  night  be  required  of  thee. 

'Thus  ^e.  see  wl^at  restrains  prayer  in  these 
two  classes  of  characters.    The  sceptic  does  not 

Eray,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  Grod  is  a 
earer  of  .prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  he 
believes  that  God  is  such  a  one  as  himself^  and 
because  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wants 
of  Him.  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  sensuality;  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
dry  duties  of  devotion;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  inoreaee  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense.  . 

Errors  in  Prayn^  which  may  kinder  its  being 
answered. —  The  prmtd  fnon^s  Prayer. — The 
patient  Christian — False  Excuses  under  the 
pretence  of  Inabiliiy. 

All  desire  the  gifls  of  God,  but  they  do  not 
desire  God.  If  we  profess  to  love  him,  it  is  for 
our  sake :  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  him  for 
himself?  Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
or  education',  freqoendy  complain  that  they  find< 
no  benefit  from  prayer ;  others,  that  tliey  expe- 
rience not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
it  May  not  those  who  thus  complam,  and  who 
perhaps  are  far  from  bein|r  enemies  to  religion, 
find,  on  a  serious  exaqiination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in  desir^ 
similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  discontent,  and  alleged  disappointpient  7 

We  are-  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  6od*s  government,  than  to  sub- 
mtt  our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it.  If  we  do 
not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the-  prayer  which  he 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  effect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
ner,  or  the  time  of  his  operations ;  what  he  ex- 
pects of  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obedience  to  it)e  command  is  no  small  thing, 
whatever  be  its  perceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  our  repinind-s  mtfst  be  looked  for  in  the 
fiict  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection  ;  for 
the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  are  sure ;  their 
answer  must  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  JesUs,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  beicabse  he  is  wanting  to 
us,  but  because  we  are.  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,*  will  not  be  thorooghly  understood 
except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  tbeir  own  heart,  feel  their  defi- 
ciencies, mark  their  wanderings,  detect  and  la- 
ment their  vain  imaginations  and  impertinent 
thoughts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  world- 
ly trifles  are  far  ^ore  apt  to  intrude  on  us  in 
prayer,  tlian  the  devout  affections  excited  by 
prayer  are  to  loQow  us  into  the  world.    Bust- 
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iieBs  and'  pleasure  break  in  on  our  devotions; 
when  will  the  spirit  of  devotion  mix  with  the 
concerns  of  the  world  7 

You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  your 
requests,  si^fier  a  few  friendly  hinti. — Have  you 
not  been  impatient  because  you  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked,  at  your  own  time  ?  How 
do  you  know  that  if  you  had  persevered  God 
might  have  bestowed  them  in  His  time  ?  He 
certainly  would,  had  He  not  in  his  wisdom  tore- 
seen  they  would  not  have  been  good  for  you ; 
and  therefore,  in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is 
there  not  some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity 
lurking  behind euch  impatience  7'  Is  it  not  vir- 
tually saying,  there  is  m»  Grod  to  hear,  or « that 
He  is  unfaithful  to  His  promises  7  For  is  it  not 
absolute  impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  meto  and  angels^is  capable 
of  injustice,  or  liable^  to  error  7  God  has  plea, 
sure  in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  He 
neither  grants  nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not 
accurately  weighed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  good,if  not  to  their  request. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God  not  only 
to  ^rant  that  for  which  we  prSy,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
best  things,  we  may  receive  inferior  and  unre. 
quested  things,  as  Wns  the  Case  with  Solomon 
in  his  prayer  for  wisdom.  ^God  will  not  forget 
our  labour  of  love.  If  be  does  not  seem  to  no- 
tice it  at  present,  he  may  lay  it  by  for  a  time 
when  it  may  be  more  -wanted.  ^ 

In  prayer  we  must  take  care  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  desires ;  the  former  are 
ftw,  the  hitter  may  be  insatiable.  A  murmur- 
ing  spirit  is  a  probable  cause  why  our  petitions 
are  not  granted.  The  certain  wa^  to  pre'vent 
our  obtaining  whi^t  we  desirci  or  enjoying  what 
we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient  at  what  we  do  not 
receive,  or  to  make  an  improper  use  of  what  has 
been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis- 
ier  and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  left  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes;  as  if  vou 
thought  him  such  an  one  as  yourself;  as  if  he 
might  be  entrapped  with  the  *  secret  ambush  of 
a  specious  prayer.*  Your  design  in  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  be  for  his 
glory.  It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloak- 
ed under  the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness ; 
it  may  be  the  prayer  of  covetousness,  under  the 
pretext  df  providing  for  your  family.  It  may 
be  the  prayer  of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success 
in  some  undertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circum- 
▼enttoa  of  another^s  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mer- 
cy to  our  souls,  refuses  the  gift  which  would 
endanger  them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  n6t  won- 
der if  our  prayers  are  not  ahswered.  Or,  if  we 
obtain  what  we  solicit,  and  turn  it  V>  a  bad  ac- 
count, or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  notbe  sur- 
prised  if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  withdrawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if  we 
ask  formally,  or  carelessly*  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongue,  which  runs  over  the  form,  with- 
out  any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without 
any  concurrence  of  the  will,  without  any  oon- 
aent  of  the  affections  ?    For  do  we  not  some- 


times implore  God  to  hear  a  prayer^  to  which  w 
ourselves  are  not  attending  7  And  is  not  this 
presumptuously  to  demand  from  him  that  atten- 
tion, which  we  ourselves  are  not  givinfr  to  <»ar 
own  requests,  even  While  we  ware  in  tfao  act  of 
making  them  7 

A  mere  superficial  fbrm,  by  lulling  the  coo* 
science,  hardens  the  heart  The  task  is  per- 
^rmed,  but  in  what  manner,. or  to  what  rMoJt 
is  not  inquired.  Genuine  prayer  is  the 
of  the  soul  to  Gfod,  and  nt>t  an  expedient  to 
ciiyHim. 

If  you  observe  the  fbrm,  bat  forget  the  di^io- 
sitions  it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
end  of  suoh  prayer  is  not  answered.  Yet  be 
not  so  far  discouraged  by  feeling  no  sensible 
effect  from  prayer  as  to  discontinue  it ;  it  is  stiJI 
a  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  dutj. 

But,  perhaps;  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi- 
rit  of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray- 
ers, and^is  intercession,  for  their  acceptance. 
As  there  ip  no  other  name  through  which  we 
can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  tluioogh  which 
we  can  be  heai'd  :  we  must  not  sever  bis  media- 
tion from  his  atonement  All  His  divine  offieee 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,*  but  in  insepa- 
rable union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  ibr  fbrm*s  sake,  or  as  an 
accustomed  close  to  your  petitions,  without  im- 
ploring his  efficacious  grace  iir  changing  your 
heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoning  your  sins. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  sufficient qualifieation 
for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  are  ilways  fbrm- 
ing  good  intentions ;  now,  though  these  make 
up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet  good  intentions^ 
not  acted  upon^when  occasion  invites  and  dot/ 
caUs,  will  not  lessen,  but  inflame  the  reckoning. 
For  does  it  not  kx>k  as  if  you  had  resisted  the 
offer,  of  that  H(^  Spirit,  which  had  originally 
prompted  the  intention  ?  And  may  it  not  in- 
duceiiim  to  withdraw  his  blessed  influences, 
when  they  have  been  both  invited  and  rejected  f 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  reading,  fill 
the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  serious 
exercises  7  The  clnldren  of  the  pure  and  holy 
God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  father's 
house,  and  not  on  the  busks  of  the  prodigal  I 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lightly,  that 
name,  which  is  above  every  name  7.  He  who 
made  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  7  and  if  he  has 
heard,  during  tlie  day,  his  awful  name  used  by 
the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or  an  impreca- 
tion, will  he  in  the  morning  be  called  on  as  a 
Saviour,  and  in  the  evenipg  as  an  intercessor  T 

But  no  profession  of  faith,  however  orthodox, 
no  avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confident, 
no  iatreaty  for  the  aid  of.  the  Spirit,  however 
customary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not  such  an  influ- 
ential faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  living 
devotedness,  as  shall  be  productive  of  holiness 
of  heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  obe. 
dience  to  the  commands,  and  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.— This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which 
you  may  try  evory  doctrine,  every  prilciple  of 
the  gospel.    We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  them, 

« 
» 

♦  We  observe  with  rerreU  that,  in  many  forma  of  ^ 
prayer,  tbe  Rid  of  his  njediation  is  much  more  flrpqiientty 
imiilorcd,  than  tlie  benefits  nrhia  death  and  merits.    He 
is.  indeed,  our  divine  Intercessor,  but  his  mere  intoroes* 
sioa  is  not  the  whole  somoeof  ottrdepeodenoe  on  hiss. 
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ibr  that  m  imnratable ;  but  your  own  actaal  be- 
lief^ yoar  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no 
■uch  BffectB  are  Tifiible,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  principles  we  defend,  are  not  those  by 
which  we  are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obvioasly  desigrncd  to  humble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  iP^iog  bim 
a  feeling  sense  of  his  misery,  his  indigence,  and 
his  helplessness,  that  we  strould  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  man  can  carry 
his  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  sup.- 
plicate  deliverance  from  it ;  yet  such  a  charac 
tep  is  actually  drawn  by  hht\  who  knew  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  the  *  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,*  were 
not  intended  as  individual  portraits,  but  as  spe- 
eimens  of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not  perhape  always  thank 
Crod  that  he  is  nbt^guilty  of  adultery,  or  extor- 
tion,  to  which  vices  he  itiay  have  little  tempta- 
tion ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying*  tithes  and 
taxes,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  bim.  Yet 
la.  he  never  disposed,  like  the  Pharisee,  to  pro- 
claim the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  ?  to  bring 
in  his  OQmparative  claims,  as  if  it  were  a  good 
thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  7  Is  he  never 
disposed  to  carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would  re- 
mind  his  Maker  of  his  superiority,)  certain  per. 
■ons  who  are  possibly  less  the  objects  of  Diving 
displeasure,  than  he,  by  his  pride  and  selfish- 
Desa  may  have  rendered  himself;  although  his 
regularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may  have 
made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobdtQd  being  whom  he  praises  God 
he  does  not  resemble,  ft  is  the  abasement,  the 
touching  self-condemnation,  the  avowed  poverty, 
the  pleaded  misery  of  the  destitute  beggar  that 
finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry  whom  God*s 
mercy  fills  with  good  thines,  it  is  the  rich  in 
hie  own  conceit,  whom  his  displeasure  sends 
empty  away. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  tolhank  Godthai 
yoQ  are  not  liae  other  men,  compare  your*  own 
condition  with  that  of  the  afflicted  and  the  be- 
reaved among  your  own  friends;  compare  your- 
self with  the  paralyti6^  oh  his  couch,  with  the 
Ulnd  beggar  by  the  way-side,  \i^ith  the  labourer 
in  the  mine ;  tnink  on  the  wretch  in  the  galleys ; 
oo  the  condemned  in  the  dungeons  of  despotic 
^veinments;  on  tlie  miserable  beings  in  our 
own  prisons,  those  loathsome  abodes  of  sin  and 
wretchedness.  Above  all,  think,  an?  this  is  the 
intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the  inflictor,  and  of 
miaery  in  the  suflfbrer ;  think  on  the  wretched 
negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship !  Think 
aenonsly  on  these,  and  pnt  pride  into  your  pray, 
er  if  you  can.  Think  on  these,  not  to  triumph 
in  your  own  superiority,  but  to  adore  the  unde- 
served mercy  of  God,  in  giving  you  advantages 
to  which  you  have  no  higher  claim,  and  let  your 
praise  of  yourself  be  converted  into  prayer  for 
them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  hear4 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer, 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qnalities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of*^  di6Sarent 
shades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
found  in  the  same  breast.  Both  are  the  ofispring 
of  ffennine  religion,  both  nurtured  by  cordial 
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prayer.  The  cnKivation  of  the  one,  under  easy 
circumstances,  prepares  for  the  exercises  of  the 
other  under  more  trying  situations.  Both  ema- 
nate from  the  same  divine  principle,  but  are 
drawn  out  by  different  occasions,  and  varying 
circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
is  its  aliment ;  it  is  satisfied  nnder  every  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully  its 
allotted  portion,  never  enquiring  whether  a  little 
more  would  net  be  a  little  better ;  knowing,  that 
if  Grod  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  b^n  as 
easy  for  him  to  nave  given  the  more  as  the  less. 
That  is  not  true  content,  which  does  not  enjoj 
as  the  gifl  of  infinite  wisdom  what  it  has,  nor  is 
that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer  meekly 
the  loss  of  what 'it  had,  because  it  is  not  his  will 
that  it  should  have  it  longer. 

The  contentment  of  the  irreligious  man  is 
apathy,  his  patience  either  pride  or  insensibility. 
The  language  of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is, 
it  is  the  Lord. — Shall  a  living  man  complain  7 
is  his  interrogation.  *  A  good  men,*  says  Solo- 
mon, *i8  satisfied  from  himself.*^  Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous might  pot  in  Ats  citftm  tp  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  fVom  his  mistake,  for 
his  satisfaction  is  itith  himBelf,  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  -Providence ;  it  arises  from  the  grace 
or  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  be- 
come a  perennial  epring  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment; and  which,  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
indented  into  blavery  souU  Content  knows  how 
to  want* and  how  to  abound ;  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  equanimity  :  ^shall  I  not  receive  evil 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  good,*  this 
is  the  language  of  patience  in  speaking  of  Pro- 
vidence.' Content  is  always  praising  God  for 
what  she  possesses;  patience  is  always  justify- 
ing Him  for  what  she  suffers.  The  cultivation 
of  the  one^efibctually  prepares  us  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  other*  But  these  dispositions  are  not 
inherent  in  the  human  heart  flow  are  they 
generated  7  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
How  are  they  kept  alive  7  by  heartfelt  devotion. 

The  prosperous  man  ot  the  world,  exulting 
in  any  recent  success,  may  acknowledge,  *  the 
Loi'd  gave,*  but  it  Is  only  CbristiaD  patience  can 
say,  *the  Lord  taketh  away,*  and  even  bless 
Him  for  the  resumption  of  His  gift  The  oon- 
tenied,  patient  Christian,  has  the  same  keen 
feelings,  the  same  fond  attachments  with  other 
nien,  for,  though  bis  passions  are  regulated  by 
religion,  they  are  not  totally  extinguished. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  thy  wiU 
he  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's  unceas- 
ing prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvaryingr 
practice.  In .  this  brief  petition  be  finds  his 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inlicribed  en  his  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which 
regulates  his  life,  it  is  the  voice  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  *  Peace !  be  still  !*  Let 
others  expostulate,  he  submits.  •  Nay,  even  sub- 
mission does  not  adequately  express  his  feel- 
ings. We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from 
duty  as  from  necessity;  we  submit,  because  we 
cannot  help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes 
may  be  mei^  acquiescence  in  the  sovereignty^ 
rather  than  conviotion  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God ;  while  the  patient  Christian  not 
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Dolj  yields  to  the  diipenietioii,  but  adoree  the 
dispeneer.  |Ie  not  only  fabmits  to  the  blow,  but 
vindioatec  the  hand  which  inflicts  it ;  *  the  Lord 
ie  righteous  in  all  hie  ways.*  Ha  refers  to  the 
chastisement  as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of  the 
chastiser.  *I  know,  that  in  very  faithfulness 
thou  hast  caused  me  to  be  afflicted.*  He  recurs 
to  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity. 
*  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,'  and  al- 
ludes to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a 
paternal  oorrection.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal 
of  the  preeent  sufiBsringt  he  pravs  also  th«t  it 
may  not  be  removed  from  hini,  till  it  has  been 
■anctified  to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from 
the  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit. 

Perhaps  the  impediment,  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  iddolging  in  some 
secret  sin,  the  private  cherbhing  of  some  wrong 
propensity,  the  entertaining  of  some  evil  imagi- 
nation.  Not  being  accustomed  to.  control  at 
other  times,  it  intrudes  when  you  would  wil- 
lingly  expel  it;  fbr  a  guest  which  is  unreserv- 
edly let  in  ^t  other  eeaoons,  and  cordially  enter- 
tained, will  toe  freqaeatly  break  in  when '  you 
ddsire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  thTs  subject 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the.  comfort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
divine  prohibitbn  runs  higher ;  ite  intordidtion 
is  more  intimately  interior ;  it  extends  to  the 
tboughte  and  intente  of  the  heart  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  against  prayer  under  ^ch  cir- 
cumsteoces.  *  If  I  regard  aniquity  in  my  heart, 
tlie  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  A  cherished  cor- 
ruption  in  the  mind  is  the  more  likely  to  inter- 
pose between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does 
not  assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A 
practical  offehce,  the  effect  of  sudden  tempta- 
tion, is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  re- 
pentance,  deep  self-abaeemeot,  and  iervent  ap- 
plicatkm  for  pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close  bo- 
som sin,  knowing  that  no  human  charge  can  be 
brought  against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns 
with  a  fondness  ftciiitated  by  long  indulgence, 
and  only  whetted  by  a  short -separation.  Vain, 
covetous,  maligliant,  impure  thoughte,  habitu- 
ally fostered  by  the  imagination,  are  more  like. 
ly  to  start  out  into  action,  are  a  more  probftble 
preparation  for  a  bolder  sin,  than  many  who  in-, 
dnlge  them  believe  or  intend. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute,  experimental  feel- 
ing which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  *  secret  sins  ;*  these,  he  wns  probably  con- 
scions,  had  led  to  those  *  presumptaons  sins,* 
which  had  entangled  his  soul  and  embittered 
bis  life;  and  whose  dominion  he  so  frequently 
and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed,  may  be  the  case  with  some,  whose  language 
and  exterior  cause  them  to  be  tanked  wilh  the 
religious;  those  are,  at  least,  the  dangers  to 
which  thev  are  roost  exposed.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  our  Lord  connecte,  in  indissoluble  union, 
watehing  with  prayer. 

Perhaps,  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nishment of  sin.  But,  if  you  stop  here,  your  de- 
▼otiou  is  most  imperfect  If  you  do  not  also 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  ite  power  and  dominion 


over  your  heart  and  Ufi^  you  do  not  >o 
further  than  the  heathens  of  old.    Taej 
to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of  guilt.  1^  thmr 
fond  desire  of  expiating  it  hy  their 
and  lustrations. 

Of  their  terror  of  ite  punishment 
many  intimations  in  their  fables ;  (or  wbal  is 
fable  to  us,  was  probably  to  them  obscure  histo- 
ry, or  wild  tradition  worked  up  into  an  -mhrnari 
but  amusing  mythology.    The  eternity  of  their 
punishmente  is  strongly  implied  in  the  ' 
ble  thirst,  and  ungratified  appetites  of  Tantali 
hb  misery  augmented  by  that  flowiDgr 
and  thpae  tempting  fruite  which  hung  in   his 
sight  and  mocked  his  appetites,  not  Qnllka  the 
anguish  of  Dives,  which  was  rendered  more  in- 
tolerable by  beholding  the  blessedness  of  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf.    The  profit- 
less toib  of  Sisyphus,  and  of  the  daughters  of 
Dan^us,  whose  ever  failing  efforte  prove  theiv 
labours  to  be  infinite,  and  their  punishment  eter- 
naL  The  Wheel  of  Ixion,  which,  as  it  was  to  be 
in  perpetual  motion,  so  the  punishment  was  to 
have  no  end ;  a  doctrine  not  so  strongly  held  by 
many  Christians,  as  it'  seems  to  be  implied  ki 
this  blind  mythology. 

•  Will  you  not  then  be  most  unw^ariedHy  ftr., 
vent  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  mercy  for  deliver. 
ance  from  the  dominion  of  tliat  sin  which,  if  not 
torsuken  as  well  as  lamented,  will  be  inevitably 
fbllowed  by  that  punishment  which  yoa  depre- 
cate, and  which  will  never  end?  But  such  is 
the  love  of  present  ease,  and  the  desire  of  res- 
pite,  that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  is  better  not  *  to 
be  tormented  before  the  time.'  How  many  now 
in  a  atete  of  irreversible  misery  wish  they  bad 
been  tormented  saoner,.that  tliey  might  not  be 
tormented  forever  I  But  with  you  it  is  not  yet 
too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  grace,  which  to 
them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past  Use  it  then  with- 
out  delay,  inste4d  of  persisting  in  laying  op 
fresh  regrete  for  eternity.. 

But  too  m^y  deceive  themselves,  by  imagin- 
ing  that  when  they  have  pronounced  their  pray. 
er«  the  duty-  is  accomplished  with  the  task,  toe 
occult  medicine  being  teken,  the  charm  is  to 
work  of  itself.  They  consider  it  as  a  duty  quite 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
forget  that  it  is  to  produce  in  them  a  principb 
which  is  to  mix  with  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
;day.  Pjrayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  Ulisman, 
is  yet  pfaposed  as  a  remedy*  The  ef&ct  of  its 
operation  is  to  be  seen  in  assisting  to  govern  the 
temper,  in  bridling  the  tongoe,  in  checking,  not 
only  calumny  biit  levity,  not  only  impure,  but 
Vain  conversation. 

Bat  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  nt  deceiving 
ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  for  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  this 
head  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  religion 
men  complain  that  they  are  weak,  a  oomplaiot 
they  are  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  mattera 
They  lament  that  their,  reluctance  to  pray  arises 
from  being  unable  to  da  what  God,  in  his  word, 
expecte  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
hellion,  only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  soft 
name  7  God  is  too  wise  not  to  kno^  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from  us 
what  we  cannot. 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
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like  ImmUitj,  is  only  «  misk  far  indolence  and 
a  iereen  for  MlfiBfaneM. 

We  certainly  eon  rename  to  uidnl^  oonelves 
in  What  pleaaes  no,  when  we  know  it  displeases 
God.  We  een  obey  bis  commandments  with 
the  aid  of  the  infused  strength  which  he  has 
promised,  and  which  we  cam  aek.  It  is  not  He 
who  is*  unwilling  to  give,  but  we  who  are  averse 
to  pray.  The  temptations  ^  vice  are  strength- 
ened  by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
are  weakened  by  them. 

Our  spiritual  enemy  would  oot  be  bo  potent, 
if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his  hands. 
The  world  would  not  be  so  powerful  an  enchan- 
tress, if  we  did  not  assist  the  enchantment,  by 
voluntarily  yielding^  to  it;  by  insensibly  forsak- 
ing  Him  who  is  oUr  strength.  We  make  apo- 
logies  for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 
power  and  oar  own  weakness.  But  tiie  in- 
a^iilily  to  resist  is  of  our  own  making.  Both 
enemies  are  indeed  powerful  but  they  are  not 
irresbtible.  If  we  assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
virtaally  saying  *  greater  are  they  who  are 
against  us  than  He  that  is  for  us  7' 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause ;  we  are 
conquered  by  our  own  consent ;  we  surrender, 
not  so  much  because  the  conqueh>r  is  powerful, 
as  because  the  eooqaered  is  willing. 

,  Without  diminishing  anj  thing  of  Hi$  grace 
and  glory,  to  whon^  every  good  thought  we  Uiink, 
every  victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  isdwing — 
mav  it  not  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven; 
to  look  back  on  every  conflict  we  maintained 
with  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every  triumph 
over  the  world,  every  victorv  over  ourselves  ? 
Will  not  the  remdmbranoe  of  one  act  of  resist' 
anco  then,  far  surpass  every  gratification  now, 
which  the  three  confederated  enemies  of  bur 
souls  may  present  to  us  ?   - 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  must 
give  glory  to  God.  'Our  Divine  Master  has  ez- 
pressly  told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  glorified ; 
it  is  *  when  we  bring  forth  much  fruit'  It  is 
by  our  works  we  shall  be  judged,  and  not  by 
our  prayers.  And' what  a  final  consummation 
is  it  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  u 
our  doty  here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereaAer ! 
What  is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  oqr  pos- 
session ;  there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  be- 
come a  necessity,  and  that  necessity  shall  be 
liappiness  inejBfhble. 

The  various  evils  here  enumerated  with  many 
others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many  dead 
weights  on  the  winra  of  prayer ;  they  oanse  it 
to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  ascenU  Snd 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  God. 


€hd  our  Fitther* — Our  UninUingiu98  to  pledge 
Hhn. — Forms  of  Prayer,^-Great  and  LUtle 
Sing^-^All  Sin  an  Offence  dgoirut  Chd,—^ 
BeneJU  qfHabittuU  Prayer, 

Tbk  distinction  iMtween  the  personal  nature 
of  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of  Charity, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  are  specifically  ex- 
hibited in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  the 
bead  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
We  eaimot  exercise  faith  for  anothervand  tlim* 


fore  can  only  say,  /  believe.  But  when  we  ofite 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  them  to  our  Father, 
implying  that  He  is  the  author,  governor,  and 
supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his 
whole  rational-  creation.  It  conveys  also  a 
beautiful  idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which 
links  all  mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brother- 
hood. The  plural  tts,  continued  through  the 
whole  prayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment  with 
which  it  sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfishness, 
and  to  excite  philanthropv,  by  recommending  to 
God  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritul  wants  of 
the  whole  family  of  mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the- Divinity  is  express- 
ed in.  Scripture  by  every  tefm' which  can  con- 
vey ideaa  of  grandeur  or  qf  grace,  of  power  or  of 
adection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  tiiajesty 
or  behignity ;  by  every  name  which  can  excite 
termor  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or  eon- 
solation. 

But  of  all  •  compellations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  more  soothinff,  more  attractive, 
more  endearing  than  that  of  Father;  it  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  reooncilialion,  pardon,  accep- 
tance,  love.  It  swallows  up  His  grandeur  m 
His'  benefioenoe.  It  involves  also  the  inheri- 
tance belonging  to  our  filial  relation.  It  fills 
the  mind  with  every  image  that  is  touching, 
and  the  heart  with  eVery  feeling  that  is  a^tbc- 
tionate.  It  inspires  fear  soflened  by  love,  and 
authority  mitigated  by  gratitude.  The  tender- 
oet  image  the  Psalmist  could  select .  from  the 
abundant  store-bouse  of  his  rich  conceptions  to 
convey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  .God's  pity  to- 
wards them  th^  fear  Him,  .was  that  it  resem- 
bles the  pity  of  a  *  father  for  his  oton  children,* 
|n  directing  us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Di- 
vine  Master  does  not  give  the  command  with- 
out the  example.  He  every  where  uses  the 
term  He  recommends.  '  I  thank  Thee,  Oh 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth !'  and  in  the 
17th  of  St  John  he  uses  this  endearing  name 
no  less  than  seven  times. 

*  Lord  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufiioeth,' 
wAs  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inquiring 
disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted  before 
it  is  made.  Does  He  not  show  himself  to  all  as 
a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation,  in  the 
wonders  of  oar  being,  preservation,  and  support  7 
Has  he  not,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  revealed 
Himself  to  ns  as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  won- 
ders of  his  word,  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  the  perpetuated  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  7  Doee  He  not  show  Himself  our  Father, 
if,  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  withholds  His 
chastening  hand;  if^  when  we  have  sinned.  He 
stilllwars  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are  deaf  to  his 
call  He  repeats  it ;  i^  when  we  delay.  He  waits 
for  us ;  if,  when  we  sepent.  He  pardons  us ;  i^ 
when  We  return*  He  deceives  us;  if^  when  in 
danger.  He  preserves  us  fVom  falling;  and  if^ 
when  we  fidl,  He  raises  us  7 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Father  in 
the  deepty  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undone  spendthrift  knew  that  he 
had  no- possible  claim  on  the  goodness  lie  bad 
so  notorioasly  offended,  yet  he  fblt  that  the 
endenring  name  of  Father  had  an  eloqnenot 
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that  might  plead  fbrgiveaesa  of  hia  offence, 
thoaff h  he  feared  not  for  a  restoration  to  affection 
and  mvoar.  But  while  he  only  meekly  aspired 
to  a  place  among  the  servants,  while  ho  only 
hambly  pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant 
bread,  he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  reoon- 
ciled,  beloved  child. 

Yet  the  ihuman  heart  is  not  easily  warmed 
into  gratitude,  or  softened  into  love,  or  allured 
to  imitation,  becaase  it  takes  only  slight  and 
transient  views  of  the  divine  benignity..— What 
God  has  done  for  us,  and  what  we  have  really 
done  against  ourselves,  Irill,  ia  the  great  day  of 
decision,  crown  Him  with  glory,  and  ourselves 
with  shame.  What  we  think  we  do  for  our  own 
benefit  in  tenfiporal  concerns  is  so  animated,  to 
earnest^  so  unrertiittdd — what  are  we  called  to 
do  for  God— which  ultimately,  isdeed,  would 
be  done  for  ourselves — ^is  so  little,  ao  reluctant, 
00  heartless,  as  to  bear  no  iiort  of  comparison. 
In  the  former  case,  every  thing  is  a  gratifica- 
tion ;  in  the  latter  every  thing  is  a  sacrifice. 

We  think  much  of  the  smallest  instance  of 
8el(denial  if  it  be  for  Grod;  if  it  be  an  act  of 
acknowledgment -to  the  most  gracious  of  all  Fa. 
there;  |f  it  be  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the  King 
of  Kings,  however  large  or  lasting  the  prorqiaed 
recompenee.  But  we  thipk  little  of  any  pre* 
sent  privation  of  our  own,  if  it  insure  to  us  d 
&  longer  subsequent  enjoyment,  though  but  for 
«  season. 

In  speakingof  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
address  our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  to  be  observ* 
ed  there  may  be  evident  differences  in  the  state, 
both  of  the  mind  and  circurhstances,  for  which 
the  best-wtitten  forms  of  prayer  ean  make  no 
provision.  We  ourselves  can  alone,  know  those 
varieties,  and  the  petitions  which  expressly  be- 
long to  them.  We  are  sometimes  under  the 
influenceofparlicular  tempers,  which  we  wiah 
to  cultivate  and  improve ;  in  this  case,  we 'shall 
naturally  use  addresses  very  different  firom  thofie 
which  the  prevalence  of  unfavourable. tempers 
or  wrong  dispositions  require. 

As  to  the  outward  events  in  which  we  are 
concerned — Cor  accident  is  a  teim  which  has  no 
place  in  the  Christian's  vocabulary; — God  in 
every  dispensation  is  at  work  for  our  good.  In 
more  prosperous  circumstances  He  trips  our 
gratitude;  in  mediocrity  our  contentment;  in 
misfortunes  our  submision ;  and  as  every  new 
situation  calls  into  exercise  eome  new  virtue, 
by  consequence  it  calls  for  fome  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  our  devotions.  The  prayers  of  yes- 
terday and  to  day  will  consequently  be  as  dif- 
forent  as  the  pircumstanoes — these  are  some  of 
the  advantages  of  private  over  public  prayer. 

The  great  and  general  topics,  are,  however, 
of  a  fixed,  unalterable  nature,  on  which,  though 
we  may  be  more  or  less  diffuse;  according  to 
the  state  of  the  mind,  yet  the  term  and  spirit 
will  require  little  variation.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  respect  to  praise  and  thanks- 
givings and  lo  express  these,  th6  use  of  stated 
forms  may  occasionally  come  in  with  much  ad. 
vantage,  as  the  cardinal  points  to  be  expressed 
here  must  be  ever  the  same.  Invariably  must 
the  glory  and  honour  of  whatever  is  good  be 
asermed  to  the  great  source  of  light  and  life,  the 
giver  of  every  ^»d  and  perfect  gift ;  and  the  ad- 


,  dition  in  secret,  of  particular  daoses  of  praiaa 
for  personal  mercies,  will  not  bo  difficult  to  fiod 
where  gratitude 'is  really  felt 

A  deep  sense  of  his  corruption  wiH  po««r> 
fully  draw  the  real  penitent  to  an  hurobliiig 
avowal  of  sin  in  prayer ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  tfaai 
some,  who,  because  they  cannot  charge  thei]^ 
selves  with  flagrant  offences,  do  not  cooliidera 
dontriteconfession  of  the  sins  of  the  heart*  and  of 
the  daily  life;  an  indispensaMe  part  of  their  devow 
tiohs.   But  God  will  charge  many  with  sin  who 
neglect  to  charge  themselves.   .  Djd  they  attend 
to  the  remonstrance  of  a  cooscienoe  not  laid 
asleep  by  neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatiTeei,  tfaej 
would  find  that  were  the  daily  omtsswms  akme,  eir 
even  their  best  dtvs»  registered  and  presented  to 
them  ;  they  would  fornr  no  inconsiderable  .cala> 
logue  for  repentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  that 
all  sins  Are  equally  a  breech  of  the  Divine  law. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  sins,  small  and 
great,  to  one  tommon  level,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  aU  sin  ia  an  offence  against  a  gracione 
Father. 

In  that  profoundly  self-abasing  prayer  of 
David,  afler  the  commission  of  the  two  black 
offonces  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  ezeoi. 
plary  life ;  though  he  deeply  folt  his  barbaRNiB 
treatment  of  his  brave  general,  in  first  diebta- 
curing  his  wife,  and  then  exposing  hiin  to  meet 
inevitable  death  in  fore-front  of  the  hotteet  bat- 
tle—^et,  in  praying  to  be  delivered  from  this 
blood-gniltinesj^  he  bequeathed  an  important 
lession  to  posterity,  when  in  the  lowly  pf  ostra- 
tiod  at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  waa^ 
^*  against  TAf«,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,'  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin  againal 
God. 

While  the  roost  worldly  are  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the.  oommission  of  these  not  inoon- 
sistentwith  the  pfofitable  use  of  prayer  in  their 
formal 'wa^ -of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
degrees  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are  the  modi- 
fications  and  distinctions  in  their  logic,  and  not 
uver-oorrect  the  gradations  in  their  moral  scale 
of  degrees.  They  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
the  ejrtirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reduction,  of 
any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  for  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  .they  do  not  receive  as 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  fofget  that  the  evil  of  sin  ia  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  magnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Father,' — a  Father  whose  commands 
are  all  founded  in  mercy  ^nd  love,  and  a'ho  con- 
siders every  voluntary  fault  as  no  light  offence 
when  committed  against  supr^e  authority,  ex- 
ercised with  perfect  tenderness. 

Bat  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re- 
maining degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these  mo. 
diBod  sins ;  it  is  their  favourite  reserves  to  which 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  which  is 
promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almost  said  to  the 
omnipotence,  of  prayer. 
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For  it  is  not  lo  much  the  nicely  measured 
cinantity,  as  the  nature  of  sin,  which  constitutes 
its  mahgnity,  and  obstructs  the  benefit  of  prayer. 
The  inferior  degree  which  is  cherished,  will, 
without  earnest  supplication  to  God,  be  ready  to 
become  the  excess  which  is  deprecated,  witen- 
ever  the  appropriate  temptatioo  shall  present  it- 
self. For,  however  our  compassionate  Father 
may  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault,  yet  how 
can  we  expect  Him  to  brgive  any  degree  of  sin 
that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, intended  to  be  committed  7  Diminution, 
however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if,  by  perseverance 
in  prayer,  it  leads  gradually  to  extirpation. 

Habitual  prayer  may  prove  a  most  effectual 
check  to  any  doubtful  or  wrong  action,  to  which 
circumstances  may  invite  us  &ring  the  day  on 
which  we  are  entering — ^the  very  petition  to  our 
Heavenly  Father — *  deliver  us  us  from  evil,^ 
forcibly  felt  and  sincerely  expressed,  may  pre- 
serve  us  fVom  being  seduced  into  it.  And  is 
not  the  praying  Christian  less  likely  to  *  fall 
into  temptation,*  than  they  who  neglect  to  pray 
that  they  may  not  be  led  into  it  7 

The  right  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
fervour  of  devotion  reciprocally  excite  each  other. 
A  holy  temper  sends  us  to  prayer,  and  prayer 
promotes  that  temper.  Every  actuf  thanksgiving 
tends  to  make  us  more  grateful,  and  augmented 
gratitude  excites  more  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  act  of  confession  renders  the  heart  more 
contrite,  and  deeper  contrition  induces  a  more 
humbling  avowal  of  sin.  Each,  and  all,  send  us 
more  cordially  to  the  Redeemer :  the  more  fer- 
vent  the  prayer,  the  more  entire  is  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  whole  man  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 


The  Doctrine  of  Imputed  SanctyUationf  newly 
adopted, — The  old  one  of  Progressive  Sajteti- 
fication  newly  rejected. — Both  Doctrines  in- 
jurious to  Prayer. — St.  Paul's  Character, 

Wx  have  hitherto  spoken  of  errors  in  prayer. 
We  come  now  to  errors  of  opinion,  which  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  prayer  itself.  There  are 
moral  as  well  as  speculative  corruptions  gain- 
^^g  ground  amongst  us,  and  there  is  an  involu- 
tion of  one  in  the  (bids  of  the  other.  When  men 
once  indulge  themselves  in  any  deviation  from 
the  course  so  plainly  marked  out,  in  that  only 
unerring  roa^6ooAr,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  can  never  be  sure  where  the  first  turning 
off  may  lead  them. 

When  a  man,  with  more  ingenuity  than  sober 
judgment,  wishes  to  introduce  a  novel  error ;  in 
order  to  work  successfully,  and  prevent  the  sus- 
picion of  his  design,  he  commonly  seizes  on 
some  acknowledged  truth  for  his  basis.  On 
this  truth  he  raises  his  own  fanciful  superstruc- 
ture, but  with  little  departure  at  first  from  his 
avowed  design ;  so  that  his  gradual  deviation 
from  it  makes  tho-error  continue  still  to  look  so 
much  like  truth,  that  ordinary  observers  will 
not  easily  detect  where  the  old  truth  ends,  or 
where  the  new  fabrication  totally  changes  the 
character  of  the  original  edifice. 

The  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  wis  to  exsXt  the  Savioor  and  to  ham- 
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ble  the  sinner ;  the  new  doctrine  is  to  exalt  the 
sinner  also,  and  in  that  proportion  to  establish 
and  secure  him  in  sin.    For  if  the  Saviour's 
righteousness  by  transfer  becomes  so  far  the  he* 
liever*s  righteousness,  as  to  become,  in  .the  new 
language,  his  own  personal  holiness,  he  ho  in 
his  own  person  *  whereof  to  glory,*  and  any  far- 
ther attainment  is  anomalous ;  or  at  best  this 
transfer  is  even  less  rational,  and  evidently  more 
removed  from  conamon  sense  as  weU  as  firom 
charity,  than  the  doctrine  of  supererogation  it- 
self; for  that  only  teaches  that  some  men  wera 
rich  in  good  works  enough  and  to  spare ;  but 
this,  instead  of  the  friendly  disposal  of  such  su. 
perfluous  wealth,  teaches  that  we  have,  none 
worth  keeping,  and  that  if  we  had  there  is  a  pro- 
vision made  for  rendering  it  utterly  useless. 

A  distorted  truth,  then,  ia  worse  than  an  ori- 
ginal falsehood,  because  it  deceives  the  injudi- 
cious and  ill-informed  by  retaining  some  little- 
vestige  of  the  truth  they  had  been  taught  to  ve- 
nerate. Thus,  they  who  pretend  to  add  new 
^lory  to  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  are 
in  effect  dishonouring  by  misrepresenting  him. 
It  is  a  fearful  fact,  that  the  holiest  doctrine  may 
be  perverted,  till,  instead  of  its  being  the  source 
of  salvation,  it  becomes  a  fountain  of  impiety. 
Instead  of  humbling  the  sinner,  it  confirms  him 
in  sin*;  instead  of  purifying,  it  cormpts ;  instead 
of  sobering,  it  inebriates ;  and  lands  him  on  a 
daring  and  presumptuous  confidence.  Instead 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  God,  as  it  proibsses,  it 
advances  that  of  Satan.  It  is  a  false  light  which 
leads  to  utter  darkness,  for  *  if  the  light  which 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark* 


ness 
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This  error  is  so  much  worse  than  any  other 
sin,  as  by  fair  and  legitimate  deduction  it  ren- 
ders all  viKue  anomalous,  and  consequently  all 
prayer  ridiculous.  Virtue  cannot  be  needed, 
where  to  be  like-minded  with  Christ  is  replaced, 
or  made  synonymous  with  having  his  holiness 
substituted  for  our  own ;  and  prayer  cannot  be 
upheld  in  any  one  of  its  essential  qualities,  where 
no  room  is  left  in  the  heart  for  self-distrust, 
meekness,  lowliness  of  Spirit,  the  fear  of  offend* 
ing  God,  and  the  sense  of  dependanoe  on  hira 
for  *  more  grace.* 

Much  has  also  been  advanced  in  favour  of  an* 
other  kindred  doctrine,  a  doctrine  with  whioh 
St.  Peter  must  have  been  utterly  unacquainted, 
when  he  exhorted  his  converts  to  *  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knoiigledge  of  Jesus  Christ*  The 
preceding  opinion  having  encouraged  the  new 
proselytes,  for  they  can  create  as  well  as  destroy, 
has  called  another  into  existence,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  progressive  sanctification.  This 
novel  doctrine,  if  practically  adopted,  would  not 
fail  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  any  remains  of  moral  goodness,  which 
its  precursor  might  have  left  behind.  It  may 
indeed  deserve  some  little  toleration,  when  its 
founder  shall  have  been  able  to  produce  one  in- 
dividual child  of  Adam,  who  is  already  as  good 
as  he  ought  to  be,  or  even  as  he  might  have 
been. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture  must  be  abandoned  to  the  clippers  and 
mutilators  of  the  sacred  volume ;  for  what  be* 
comes  of  the  gracious  promise  of  being  *  renew- 
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ed  flrom  day  to  day  7*  what  of  the  precept  *  to 
increase  and  ahoand  more  and  more  V  what  of 
the  inoesiant  inculcation  of  this  command,  re- 
peated in  all  the  varioas  forms  which  language 
could  supply ;  a  command  of  which  neither  the 
variety  of  the  illustration,  nor  of  the  language 
which  conveys  it,  ever  alters  the  idea,  an  idea 
which,  like  a  golden  thread,  runs  through  the 
whole  fkbric  of  the  New  Testament 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  that  fer. 
vent  prayer,  through  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  this  renewal ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  have  ventured 
to  introduce  the  subject  here  as  connected  with 
the  general  design  of  these  pages.  But  the  pre- 
sent doctrine  completes  what  the  former  had 
commenced,  and  renders  prayer  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  all  spiritual  ends :  it  leaves  us  no- 
thing to  implore,  but  merely  temporal  advan- 
taffes ;  to  ask  for  things  only  which  will  end 
when  this  life  ends,  it  would  abolish  the  ne- 
cessity of  every  petition  in  the  Lord*s  prayer, 
except  that  for  our  daily  bread. 

Why  will  not  those  who  profess  to  make  the 
Bible  the  only  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice, 
learn  from  that  Bible,  that  diffidence  and  reve- 
rential awe,  a  frank  avowal  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, a  humble  withholding  from  intruding  into 
onrevealed  things,  and  devout  gratitude  fbr  the 

florioQs  things  which  are  revealed,  best  become 
lind,  ignorant  and  dependent  creatures  7 

If  this  newly  invented  doctrine  were  true, 
what  would  become  of  the  useless  interval  of 
lifb,  useless  as  to  all  possilHlity  of  improvement, 
which  is  the  great  end  of  life,  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  decisive  moment  of  complete  sanctifi. 
cation  and  our  closing  scene  7 

The  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  pro- 
gressive holiness,  is  the  progress  itself.  The 
man  to  whom  it  wss  asserted,  that  there  was  no 
■uch  thing  as  notion,  made  the  most  deBnitive 
answer, — he  got  up  and  walked. 

Every  advance  of  the  Christian  inclines  him 
to  push  on  to  still  further  advances.  But  under 
the  influence  of  this  stationary  principle  the 
busy  current  of  lifb  would  become  a  stagnant 
pool.  It  is  motion  which  gives  the  sense  of  spi- 
ritual, as  well  as  natural  life.  It  is  progress 
which  gives  the  sustaining  feeling ;  not  of  in- 
dependent, but  of  infbsed  strength.  Hope,  which 
ia  the  pulse  of  spiritual  life,  would  not  only  in- 
termit, but  stand  still.  '  Is  this  all,*  would  the 
disappointed  Christian  say  7  *  ShaU  I  never  be 
more  holy  than  I  now  am  7  I  do  not  find  the 
right  sort  of  rest  in  being  a  fixture.*  Torpor  is 
not  ease,  numbness  is  not  relief.  It  is  exercise, 
not  indolence,  which  induces  safe  and  whole- 
some  repose. 

^  New  difficulties,  fresh  trials,  unknown  tempta- 
tions may  yet  assail  us  in  our  mortal  journey, 
which  will  require  new  applications  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  support.  With  that  sup- 
port promised  to  prayer,  though  *  Alps  on  Alps 
arise,*  we  need  not  be  discouraged.  For  if  our 
progress  be  an  upward,  it  is  an  onward  path, 
and  the  acclivity  diminishes  the  higher  we 
ascend.  Difficulties  may  be  great,  but  with  the 
^race  of  God  they  will  not  be  insuperable.  God 
IS  not  only  strong,  but  Strength.  Yet  lot  us  not 
aim  at  an  assent  above  our  promised  support. 


In  aspiring  to  reach  a  viaionafy  devation,  we 
lose  the  height  we  had  actually  gained. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  bow  naturally  oot 
invention  involves  another.  We  find  an  ia. 
structive  illustration  of  this  truth  in  a  Pagaa 
faUe.  Dedal  us  was  not  only  made  a  prisau: 
himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  proje^isf. 
but  like  the  projectors  of  the  new  theologied 
metaphysics,  he  was  no  sooner  involved  in  tii 
mazes,  than  he  went  on  to  study  a  new  and  stfll 
wilder  contrivance.  But  hw  next  invention,  ia 
wings  of  wax,  in  which  he  trusted  to  secair  his 
flight,  in  their  ultimate  result  betrayed  Khat 
insufficiency.  His  incautious  companion,  by 
mounting  above  the  proscribed  region  of  ealet;, 
exposed  his  artifioialVings  to  be  melted  by  tkt 
sun,  as  a  punishment  lor  approaching  it  to» 
nearly.  His  fate  was  the  inevitable  oonaequeace 
of  his  temerity. 

If  we  were  completely  and  instantaneonsiy 
sanctified,  such  a  state  would  boldly  contradict 
the  character  of  our  human  condition,  evoy 
where  described  in  Scripture,  namely,  that  li& 
is  to  the  end  a  journey,  a  conflict,  a  race,  a  war- 
fare,  whereas  in  the  new  scheme  all  would  be 
peace ;  the  Christian  would  have  no  more  ts 
tempt,  no  more  to  fear,  no  more  to  reaist,  in 
short,  earth  would  be  heaven. 

Every  thing  that  is  great  is  progressive. — Tbe 
noblest  things  are  the  longest  in  attaining  tbur 
perfection.  This  analogy  subsists  in  natare, 
and  in  grace.  Surely,  then,  there  is  no  aasiga- 
able  period,  when  our  virtues  will  be  incapabfe 
of  addition ;  when  our  duties  will  be  finidwd; 
when  our  piety  will  have  soared  to  such  a  pitdi 
OS  to  render  a  higher  elevation  impossible,  as  Id 
render  prayer,  not  only  unnecessary,  bat  absurd. 

Saint  Paul's  conversion  was  indeed  instanta- 
neous, but  it  was  miraculous.  Yet  thoairh  it 
was  attended  with  circumstances  peculiar  to  iU 
self;  though  the  shining  light  from  heaven  sur- 
rounded him ;  though,  to  evidence  the  miracle, 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself; 
though  his  natural  sight  was  taken  from  him, 
preparatory  to  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  eyes ; 
though  his  change  was  of  this  distinguished 
character,  yet  did  he  stop  short  there  7  So  &r 
from  it,  he  only  began  to  cry  out,  *•  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  Thus  we  see,  tiiat 
the  instantaneous  conversion  was  prayer  ;  prac- 
tical prayer;  prayer  with  involved  doing;  prajer 
which  denoted  progress. 

If  ever  progressive  sanctification  was  exhibit- 
ed  in  the  life,  as  well  as  writings,  of  any  one 
man  more  than  another,  it  was  in  this  heroac 
champion  of  divine  truth.  If  ever  one  man 
more  than  another  had  a  right  to  depend  on  his 
own  safe  state,  it  was  the  divinely  illuminalad 
Saint  Paul. 

Yet  did  he  spend  his  afler-life  in  self-satisfae- 
tion  and  indolent  security  7  Did  he  ever 
to  watch,  OF  pray^  or  labour  7  Did  he  ever 
to  press  the  duty  of  prayer  on  his  most 
blished  converts  7  .  Did  Ae,  in  the  confidence  of 
supremely  eminent  gifls,  ever  cease  himself  to 
pray  7  Were  his  exertions  eve^  abridged  ?  his 
self-denial  ever  diminished  7  Pid  he  rest  satis- 
fled  with  present,  though  supernatural  attain- 
ments? Did  he  remember  the  things  which 
were  behind  ?    Did  he  live  upon  the  good  he 
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bad  already  done,  or  the  frace  he  had  already 
received  7  Did  he  coiuit  himself  to  have  attain- 
ed 7  Did  he  atop  in  the  race  set  before  him  ? 
Did  not  he  press  forward  ?  Did  not  his  endea- 
vours grow  with  his  attainments  ?  Did  not  his 
humility,  and  sense  of  dependence  outstrip  both  7 
If  he  feared  beings  a  castaway,  aAer  the  unut- 
terable things  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  afler 
the  wonders  he  had  achieved,  shall  the  best  man 
on  earth  be  contented  to  remain  as  he  is  7  If  it 
were  attempted,  the  most  sanguine  man  on  earth 
would  6nd  it  to  be  impossible  ;  nothing  either 
in  nature  or  in  grace  *  continueth  in  one  stay.* 
He  who  does  not  advance,  is  already  gone  hAck. 
-—This  glorious,  because  humble  Apostle,  wM 
on  in  progressive  sanctification,  he  continued  id 
grow  and  to  pray,  till  he  at  length  attained  to 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  'of 
Christ 

But  what  enabled  this  unparalleled  man  to 
maiiitain  to  the  end,  this  painful  conflict  7  It 
was  the  same  support  which  is  still  offered  to 
the  meanest  Christian.  It  was  humble,  fervent, 
persevering  prayer.  It  was  the  spirit  of  suppli- 
cation,  infusod  and  sustained  by  *  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,*  and  presented  through  the 
divine  Mediator. 

And  what  the  Apostle  did  in  his  own  person, 
we  repeat,  he  nnweariedly  pressed  upou  all  his 
converts.  He  exhorted  them  to  pray  fur  them- 
•elves,  and  (or  each  other,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  '  he  bowed  his  own  knees  unto  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man ;  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith ;  that  they  might  be  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love ;  that  they  might  know  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge ;  that  they 
might  be  filled  with  all  the  fuhiess  of  God.* 

It  is  obvious  why  Grod  does  not  give  us  the 
fall  measure  of  his  grace ;  it  is  in  order  that  we 
may  be  induced  to  pray  for  it ;  and  that  prayer 
which  we  are  commanaed  continually  to  repeat 
lor  greater  degrees  of  grace,  is  a  standing  proof 
of  that  imperfection  in  us  which  requires  it,  is  a 
perpetual  intimation,  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
fresh  supplies,  and  larger  measures  of  this  super- 
induced strength  than  we  have  yet  attained. 

A  sincere  Christian  must  know,  because  he 
must  feel,  that  he  is  an  imperfect  Christian ;  and 
to  rest  satisfied  in  a  state  of  imperfection  is  not 
*  fightin|[  the  good  fight,*  is  not  *  finishing  our 
course*  in  the  way  our  beginning  promised.  As 
we  advance,  Providence  assigns  us  new  employ- 
ments, new  trials^  Sanctification  will  never  have 
reached  its  ultimate  point,  without  that  perse- 
vering progress  which  the  Scriptures  every 
where  inculcate.  Do  we  not  rob  ourselves  of 
the  reward  promised  to  those  who  strive  to  go 
(Ml  unto  perfection,  if  we  are  stopped  short  by  toe 
fatal  delusion,  that  we  have  already  reached  it  7 

There  is  a  fearful  denunciation  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  it  is  made  the  closing  passage  of  the 
sacred  canon ;  it  is  made  a  fence,  as  it  were  to 
shield  divine  troth  from  the  additions  and  muti- 
lations of  bold  intruders ;  no  less  than  a  tremen- 
dous menace,  that  *  to  him  who  adds  unto  these 
thioffs,  God  shall  add  to  him  the  plagues  written 
in  this  book.  To  him  that  takes  away,  God 
shall  take  away  bis  part  oot  of  the  book  of  Ufii.* 


Character  of  those  toho  expect  oalvaOon  for  their 
Good  Worke. — Of  those  who  depend  on  a 
Cqreless  Nominal  Faith, — Both  these  eharac* 
ters  unfavourable  to  Prayer, — Christianity  a 
Religion  of  Love  which  disposes  to  Prayer, 
exhibited  in  a  third  character. 

We  proceed  now  to  make  some  observation 
on  two  different  classes  of  Christians,  who,  with- 
out neglecting  prayer,  obstruct  it»  efiicacy  by 
certain  opinions  in  immediate  connection  with 
their  practice ;  opinions,  which,  though  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  yet,  if  Christianity  be 
true,  are  neither  of  them  safe. 

The  one,  with  a  pretence  of  faith,  profess  to 
know  God ;  but  in  works,  in  a  great  measure 
deny  him  ;  the  other  are  working  out  their  own 
salvation,  but  it  is  without  fear  or  trembling ; 
they  work  in  their  own  strength,  without  look- 
ing unto  God  to  enable  them  '  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure.* 

While  multitudes  are  ruining  themselves  by 
a  fatal  reliance  on  the  merit  of  £eir  own  works, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  more  are  undone  by  a  loose,  traditional,  un- 
examined dependence  on  the  Saviour.  If  many 
are  wrong  who  think  to  purchase  heaven  by 
their  own  industry,  more  err  by  this  cheaper 
mode  of  an  indefinite  and  careless  reliance  on 
the  ill  understood  promises  of  the  Gospel.  If  we 
cannot,  of  these  two  evils,  determine  which  is 
greatest,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
both  are  equally  unfavourable  to  fervent  prayer. 

The  careless  liver  who  trusts  in  an  unfounded 
hope,  deceives,  himself,  because  he  thinks  his 
trust,  though  he  never  inquires  into  it,  looks 
more  like  grace. 

Good  works  are  rather  less  likely  to  deceive 
always,  because  those  who  maintain  their  su- 
periority as  a  doctrine,  cannot  but  see  how 
far  they  fall  themselves  in  practice,  short  of  their 
profession ;  so  far  as  to  render  it  evident,  that , 
good  works  are  with  much  greater  sedulity  per- 
formed by  that  sound  class  of  Christians,  who 
utterly  reject  any  confidence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  them.  The  former  make  salvation  the 
easiest  possible  acquisition ;  the  other  believe  it 
to  be  difficult,  but  fancy  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  overcome  by  a  few  more  good  deeds ;  which 
shall  we  say  is  the  more  misleading  opinion  7 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  age  of 
speculative  religion,  many  do  not  sufficiently 
insist  on  these  indispensable  indications  of  a 
true  and  lively  faith.  For,  after  all,  are  not  the 
right  actions  of  a  consistently  holy  life,  the  most 
unequivocal  outward  signs  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  7  Not  to  insist  on  them,  is  to 
despise  the  value  of  those  substantial  evidences 
which  our  Lord  himself  made  the  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  men, — *  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.*  The  tree  of  life  is  no  barren 
tree ;  it  bears  all  manner  of  fruits. 

There  is  indeed  less  necessity  than  ever  to 
decry  good  works.  Men  are  not  so  violently  ad- 
dicted to  them,  as,  by  the  wArnings  given  against 
them,  one  might  be  led  to  suppose.  To  exalt 
good  works  as  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation, 
is  to  put  them  in  the  place  of  Christ  To  de- 
preciate  good  works,  is  to  depreciate  such  a  life 
as  Chrict  has  given  os  both  the  command,  and 
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the  example  to  lead ;  that  command,  of  which 
the  language  was  always  one,  *  if  ye  love  me, 
keep  mj  commandments;*  and  that  example 
which  presents  each  a  tissue  of  holy  actions,  as 
Dothingf  bat  Divinity  ooald  exhibit,  yet  enlight. 
ened  and  assisted  humanity  may  and  must 
aspire  to  imitate. 

With  this  command  and  this  example,  devo- 
tion was  always  indissolubly  connected. — Pr^ 
viously  to  giving  his  Divine  pattern  fbr  the  due 
performance  of  prayer,  he  alluded  to  the  actual 
duty  as  already  well  understood  and  reguIarJy 
practised ;  for  doubtless  he  had  habituated  them 
to  the  duty,  before  he  said,  ^  when  we  pray,* — 
*  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  you.* 

Faith  is  the  principle  which  first  led  the  sin- 
ner to  apply  for  grace  and  mercy  to  the  Re- 
deemer of  sinners.  It  is  the  same  principle, 
which,  by  its  gradual  operation,  leads  to  the  re- 
newing of  his  nature,  the  purifying  his  heart, 
and  the  sanctifying  his  conduct.  'This  faith, 
with  its  practical  consequences,  must  be  sought 
for,  by  the  only  means  through  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
hnmble,  fervent,  spiritual  prayer. 

But  there  is  another,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  large  class,  who  do  good  without  being  good. 
Though  this  may  be  too  frequently  the  case ; 
though  it  is  the  motive  which  determines  on  the 
quality  of  the  action,  yet,  if  the  best  action  will 
not  save  the  best  man,  there  is  little  hope  of  its 
Mcacv  towards  the  salvation  of  a  bad  one. 

Perhaps  the  man  in  question  is  charitable ; 
htkt  his  charity  may  be  stimulated  by  his  vanity 
^-a  too  common,  but  most  misleading  motive. 
PeihRpe  he  does  a  deed  of  bounty  from  the  too 
paual  hope  that  this  good  action  may  be  thrown 
mts  the  opposite  scale  against  a  bad  one ;  per. 
haps  he  hopes  that  his  acts  of  benevolence  may 
atone  fer  the  irregularities  of  a  disorderly  life — 
bat,  be  this  ae  it  may,  do  not  discourage  his 
giving,  let  him  continue  to  give,  the  act  may 
improve  the  principle,  he  may  in  time  detect 
the  difierenoe  of  his  internal  feelings  in  the  per- 
Ibrmance  of  a  good  and  bad  action. — Perhaps 
the  repetition  of  his  good  deeds  may  lead  to  a 
dimination  of  his  bad  ones.  The  passion  of 
•faame  sometimes  operates  usefully,  and  every 
passion  being  under  the  control  of  God,  may 
eventually  be  made  the  instrument  of  good. 

And  who  does  not  remember  instances  in 
which  the  frequently  repeated  bounty  was  the 
imprompted  feeling  of  a  compassionate  and  libe- 
ral heart,  of  a  heart  tender  and  kind,  though  yet 
imaanctified  by  religion  7 

Yet  who  would  restrain  the  right  action? 
Who  would  ferbid  the  gentle  deed  of  charity  7 
Who  would  wish  to  agGrravate  his  perhaps  aw- 
ful account  by  withholding  his  hand?  Who 
woald  willingly  add  this  omission  of  what  is 
nght  to  his  aggregate  sum  of  what  is  wrong*? 
Who  woald  not  even  hope  that  it  may  prove  a 
leading  step  to  what  is  better  7  Who  would  not 
hope  that,  as  good  principles  naturally  tend  to 
Ifood  actions,  yet  though  it  is  reversing  the 
Qaaal  ordep»  for  the  itream  to  lead  back  to  the 
fountain,  yet  who  knows  but  the  repetition  of 
good  actions  may  not  only  deter  him  from  such 
ae  are  bad,  but  may  put  his  mind  into  such  a 
ftame  ae  may  lead  him  to  examine  the  true 


principle  of  action,  and  thus  to  find,  that  fbofogh 
he  has  unhappily  begun  at  the  wrong"  end,  loai 
the  right  end  is  not  even  yet  unattainable  ?  Who 
can  say  that  he  may  not  be  broug-bt  to  ezamiae 
his  own  heart,  and  be  thus  brought  to  the  exer- 
cise of  cordial  prayer  ;  by  that  he  will  be  taugls 
to  know  that  *  if  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
Grod,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God.* 

Our  compassionate  Redeemer  cherished  evecj 
hopeful  appearance.  When  he  saw  some  symp- 
toms of  goodness  in  the  young  Ruler  *  He  loved 
Min.*  But  his  amiableness  waa  not  religkn. 
niough  his  obedience  to  the  commandmeiitB 
^B  less  defective  than  that  of  naany  a  high 
professor ;  like  others,  who  confidentlj  trust  in 
their  own  merit,  he  inquired  not,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  so  much  for  improvement,  as  from  a 
sense  of  conscious  integrity  and  the  hope  of 
commendation — he  inquired  what  was  yet  wast- 
ing to  the  perfection  of  his  character. 

He  who  knew  all  things,  already  knew  that 
his  love  of  money  was  greater  than  his  love  of 
God.  Here  he  saw  that  this  promising'  charae- 
ter  was  vulnerable.  The  one  thing  he  wanted 
was  more  than  the  many  things  he  noaoeaoed. 
He  faOed  in  the  trial.  Jfle  had  some  oonoen 
about  his  soul,  but  mori  about  his  money ;  *  he 
went  away  sorrowing,*  because  he  could  not  se- 
cure the  one  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

This  is,  with  us,  as  much  a  test  of  charaoler 
now,  as  it  was  then.  It  is  not  until  ws  see  a 
man  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  his  predooi- 
nant  sin  that  we  can  venture  to  hope  tbat  he  ia 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  ht»  mind,  that  be  is 
even  got  on  right  ground.  Zaccheus,  who  firoba- 
hly  set  out  worse  then  the  ruler,  obtained  this 
grand  victory  which  the  other  miased. 

This  oromising  yooug  man,  in  proclainuuf 
his  obeaience  to  the  commands,  did  not,  how- 
ever, boast  of  his  devotion ;  yet,  in  so  okn^  a 
character,  we  cannot  suppose  that  prayer  -was 
altogether  neglected — but  it  must  have  been  that 
prayer  of  which  our  Lord  says  'this  peopis 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  moutb,  and 
honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  their  heart  ia  fer  . 
from  me.*  Had  it  been  sincere*  prayer,  it  would 
have  been  influential  prayer.  No  slave  to  ava- 
rice can  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
it  is  such  that  the  Father  seeketh  to  worship 
him.  While  (be  iieart  remains  unchanged,  the 
temper  unsanctified,  and  the  life  unfruitful,  the 
prayer  has  not  been  *  the  efifoctual  fervent  prayer 
which  availeth  much.* 

But  there  is  a  third  character,  who,  thinking 
both  the  others  lately  noticed  to  be  wrong,  is 
determined  himself  to  be  right.  He  divides  the 
difference,  and  adopts  half  of  the  scheme  of 
each.  He  approves  of  works,  but  doubts  iheir 
unassisted  efficacy  to  obtain  salvation.  He  ho- 
nours the  Redeemer,  and  places  confidence  in 
His  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  not  a  full,  entire,  unmea. 
sured  confidence.  He  thinks  the  Saviour  so  far 
competent  towards  effecting  part  of  his  salvation 
that  he  cannot  be  saved  without  Him,  but  dares 
not  trust  Him  witft  the  whole.  So,  without  in- 
tending  to  be  profane,  he  enters  into  a  kind  of 
partnership  with  Him  whose  blood  was  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  oblation,  and  satis* 
faction  fbr  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  He  pro- 
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posee  to  contribafe  hia  own  share  to  a  contract 
or  his  own  making,  trusting  that,  as  the  Saviour 
knows  he  is  not  perfect,  He  will  graciously 
supply  whatever  is  deficient  in  his  services,  and 
make  up  what  is  lacking  to  their  perfection,  he 
himself  continuing  to  be  the  working  partner. 

But  if  he  bo  a  tliinking  and  a  feeling  charac 
ter,  if  he  be  sincere  in  his  desire  a(\er  divine 
truth,  though  ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  he  at 
length  begins  to  find  that  thp  plan,  which  he 
once  thought  so  admirably  contrived,  does  not 
answer.  He  finds  that  his  spiritual  interests  do 
not  advance.  He  begins  to  discover  that  his 
faith  is  cold,  even  his  work  is  sluggish,  and  its 
progress  unsatisfactory.  His  exertions  want 
the  inspiring  principle,  they  want  a  genuine 
faith.  He  begins  to  discover,  that  even  his 
good  actions,  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  rest  half  his  salvation,  are  exceeded  by  those 

Eirsons  who  do  more,  and  put  no  trust  in  them, 
e  at  length  through  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  begins  to  discover,  or  rather  to  feel,  tliat 
while  one  party  is  exclusively  exalting  faith  and 
the  other  works,  both  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or 
rather  not  to  have  known,  that  there  is  a  third, 
a  heavenly  principle,  a  sacred  cement  without 
which  their  separation  might  be  eternal,  and 
even  their  junction  would  be  imperfect.    This 
sacred  principle  is  i/)ve.    He  now  knows,  ex- 
perimentally, that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
the  affections,  a  sentiment  of  the  heart — that  it 
demands  and  confers  that  charity  without  which 
faitb  is  dead,  and  works  are  vain.    It  is  that 
keavenly  sentiment,  the  love  of  Grod  in  Christ 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  without  which  he 
that  Kveth   is  counted    dead — that    principle, 
without  which  the  gift  of  prophecy,  of  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge    are    unavailing — without 
whieh,  giving  all  the  goods  to  the  poor,  and 
even  the  body  to  be  burned,  will  not  profit — it 
is  that  indestructible  attribute,  which,  when 
prophecies  shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  cease, 
and  knowledge  vanish  away,  will  never  fail — it 
is  that  perfect  thing  which  shall  subsist  when 
*  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  awa^.'  Love 
will  survive  when  faith  shall  become  sight,  and 
hope  shall  be  fruition.    It  shall  constitute  our 
htppiness  when  we  shall  knowGrod  *  even  as  we 
are  known.    We  shall  possess  it  in  its  pleni- 
tude, when  we  shall  wake  up  after  His  like- 
ness.   For  love,  like  every  other  holy  disposi- 
tbn,  is  but  an  emanation  of  the  perfections^of 
God,  a  spark  from  the  original  flame,  an  assimi- 
lation to  his  nature ;  since  God  is  love. 

In  faith  there  may  be  fear ;  in  works  there 
ma^  be  constraint;  but  the  inspiring,  invigo- 
ratug,  endearing  principle  of  love,  changes  the 
fearful  slave  into  the  affectionate  child;  trans- 
forms Him  whom  he  had  degraded  as  a  hard 
master  into  a  tender  father. — ^This  love  makes 
labour  li^ht,  service  freedom,  dependence  safety, 
duty  delight,  sufferings  easy,  obedience  plea- 
sure, submission  choice.  By  the  warmth  with 
which  he  now  cultivates  this  *  Unction  from  the 
Holy  One,*  he  will  be  rendered  more  meet  for 
that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  at  His  righthand 
for  evermore. 

He  has  now  completely  fband  his  own  utter 
insufficiency  for  this  great  work.  He  is  in  the 
situatum  of  the  newly  converted  apostle,  who 
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had  doubtless  previously  exercised  a  regular 
but  formal  devotion,  but  it  never  would  have 
been  said  of  him  before-—*  behold  he  prayeth  !* 
He  begins  with  lowly  prostration  to  besiege  the 
throne  of  grace*;  he  now  prays  with  a  fervour 
he  never  felt  before.  He  goes  on  to  feel,  not 
only  its  necessity,  but  its  elHcacy ;  gradually 
acknowledges  its  transforming  power,  and  in 
time  becomes  sensible  that  its  consolations  are 
neither  few  nor  small. 

He  now  sees  objects  witli  other  eyes,  the 
visual  ray  is  purged ;  to  his  rectified  optics— 

*  trees  are  become  men.*    He  now  exclaims, 

*  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.*  But 
though  he  has  lefl  off  boasting,  he  is  so  far  from 
having  lefl  off  working,  that  no  is  far  more  ac- 
tive in  good  deeds  than  when  he  trusted  they 
would  carry  him  to  heaven ;  superinduced  hu* 
milityhas  completely  led  him  to  the  secrets  of 
his  own  heart  He  feels  wants  and  desires  of 
which  he  was  never  before  sensible ;  and  wants 
felt  readily  find  a  tongue,  readily  suggest  un- 
bidden prayer,  unprompted  praise.  Prayer  is 
become  the  very  breath  of  his  being ;  praise  is 
so  much  his  delight,  that  he  almost  forgets  it 
is  his  duty.  It  is  no  longer  his  task,  but  his 
refreshment  What  lately  seemed  a  necessary 
drudgery,  the  severe  injunction  of  a  hard  master, 
is  now  the  pleasant  service  of  an  affectionate 
child. 

He  is  deeply  grieved  at  the  time  he  has  lost, 
but  he  is  no  less  disposed  to  retrieve  than  to  la« 
ment  the  past  He  has  found  that  the  soul  will 
not  be  saved  where  the  heart  is  not  renewed* 
Of  that  renewal,  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  he  is  become  mqre  and  more  sensib]^  in 
his  devotional  exercises.  With  a  deeper  sense  of 
imperfection  as  he  becomes  less  imperfect,  he  is 
yetsensibleof  new  dispositions,  of  new  energies, 
of  a  heart  to  trust,  and  a  will  to  obey.  He  feels 
an  increasing  desire  of  conformity  to  bis  Di. 
vine  Saviour,  and  such  a  growth  in  grace,  that 
with  him  to  will  and  to  do  is  almost  become  the. 
same  thing. 

All  the  faculties  which  God  has  gifen  him 
are  filled  with  the  idea  of  God.  He  retains  Him 
in  his  memory  by  the  recollection  of  His  mercies 
— ^he  retains  Him  in  his  underttanding;  by 
meditating  on  His  perfections.  By  this  intelli- 
gent faculty  he  reflects  on  what  God  is  in  him- 
self, in  His  word,  and  to  his  own  soul.  In  his 
t0tU,  he  loves  Grod,  and  laments  that  he  ever 
loved  any  thing  in  comparison  of  Hitn.  Thus 
all  his  intellectual  powers,  voluntarily  as  it  were, 
press  into  the  worship  of  God,  or,  in  the  fewer 
and  better  words  of  the  Psalmist,  he  summons 
them  all  to  assist  in  his  devotions,  saying,  *  Let 
all  that  is  within  me  praise  the  Lord.' 


Prayer, — The  Condition  of  iU  Attendant  BUi' 
sings, — Useless  Contention  about  Terms, 

Men  contend  more  about  words  than  about 
things.  A  misunderstanding  respecting  them 
causes  more  disputes  than  the  subjects  of  whioh 
they  are  the  signs.  In  speaking,  for  instance, 
of  the  connexion  between  prescribed  duties  and 
promised  blessings,  are  there  not  certain  in- 
offensive and  weU-meaning  words  which  seeai 
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to  have  broug^ht  more  reproach  on  those  who  use 
them  thuL  their  harmless,  if  not  legitimate 
character,  may  be  thought  to  deserve.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  might  expect  more  gentle  treat- 
ment on  the  single  groand  that  it  is  very  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  the.  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  obnoxious  terms  to  which  we  here  allude 
are  rtwardt  and  conditions.  We  have  is  gene- 
ral  avoided  the  use  of  them,  not  for  any  harm 
discoverable  in  them  when  used  and  understood 
in  the  scriptural  sense,  but  for  fear  of  creating 
an  idea  contrary  to  what  was  intended  to  be  con. 
▼eyed.  In  the  legal  sense  they  are  very  excep- 
tionable, for  iu  the  one  case  we  deserve  nothing 
from  Grod,  and  in  the  other  we  can  do  nothing 
of  oundves. 

We  do  not  presume  to  make  conditions  with 
God,  but  He  condescends  to  propose  them  to  us. 
In  this  latter  case,  it  is  free  grace  imposes  the 
reasonable  condition:  his  free  grace  bestows 
the  unmerited  reward. — Are  not  all  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel  conditional  7  The  beatitudes  in- 
clude both  the  condition  and  the  reward.  Our 
blessed  Saviour,  in  his  sermon,  multiplies,  and 
individualizes  his  promi^s.  He  gives  us  a  string 
of  articles  of  blessedness  and  recompence; 
the  specific  recompence  to  the  specific  duty ; 
amongst  others,  mercy  to  the  merciful ;  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness*  sake ;  the  vision  of  God  to  the 
pure  in  heart 

The  Holy  Spirit  consecrates  the  doctrine  of 
reioar<is,  by  teaching  the  Apostle  to  connect 
it  even  with  the  very  being  of  Omnipotence. 
*Godt«,'^nd  it  immediately  follows,  that  *he 
Is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him.'  Surely 
this  is  a  condition,  as  much  as  the  threat  that 
he  will  punish  those  *  who  know  not  Grod.' 
Every  where,  and  particularly  in  the  Psalms, 
prayer  is  made  the  oondition  of  obtaining.  In 
askmg,  seeking,  and  knocking,  the  condition 
and  the  reward  most  appropriately  meet 

To  those  who  come  to  the  Redeemer,  he  has 
declared  that  *  they  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out* 
Their  ooming  is  the  condition  of  their  being  ac- 
cepted. '  Rest,*  again,  is  the  consoling  promise 
which  he  makes  to  *  the  heavy  laden*  who  come 
to  him.  *  He  that  honoureth  me  I  will  honour,* 
IS  both  a  condition  and  a  reward.  What  is  the 
promise  of  pardon  to  repentance,  but  a  condi- 
tion  ?  The  negative  denunciation  is  a  condition. 
*  Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have 
life.'  *  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord  I  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God.*  Do  not  these  imply  the  blessings  at- 
tending the  contrary  temper  ?  State  the  ques- 
tion thus:  Shall  we  be  heard,  if  we  do  not 
pray  ?  Shall  we  be  pardoned,  if  we  do  not  re- 
pent ? 

*  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  tlie  things 
which  Grod  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.*  It  is  the  love  of  God  then,  which  is  Uie 
condition  of  obtaining  those  things  which  the 
heart  of  mCki  cannot  conceive. 

All  the  promises  made  to  faith  are  conditions, 
as  are  those  made  to  holiness.  The  good  and 
faithful  servants  who  well  employed  their  ten 
and  five  talents,  were  rewarded  by  having  their 
talents  doubled ;  the  punishment  of  their  unpro- 
fitable companion  was  a  conditional  punishment 


He  had  made  no  use  of  what  was  committed  to 

him. 

Why  is  that  bright  variety  of  promises,  *  to 
him  that  overcometh,*  repeated  with  such  qd- 
wearied  iteration,  in  the  sublime  visions  of  the 
Saint  at  Patmos?  What  is  it  but  a  beautiful 
concatenation  of  conditions  and  rewards,  closed 
with  that  joyful  climax,  *  he  that  overcoaieth 
shall  be  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  the,  Lord,  and 
shall  go  no  rtiore  out*  If  Language  more  clear 
can  be  found,  if  assurance  more  explicit  can  be 
given,  if  promises  more  distinct  can  be  produced, 
we  confess  vte  know  not  where  to  look  for  them. 
Did  not  Moses  himself,  the  most  disinterested 
of  men,  look  to  the  recompence  of  the  reward  ? 
And  did  not  a  greater  than  Moses,  *  fbr  the  joy 
that  wfis  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising the  shame  V 

Promises  like  these  were  the  support,  and 
triumph  of  his  immediate  apostles,  and  of  their 
remotest  successors;  of  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and 
Cranmer.  They  will  still  bo  the  consolation  of 
the  Christian  sufferer  for  righteousness  sake  to 
the  end  of  time. — Let  us  not  then  forfeit  oar 
inheritance  by  slighting  the  promise. 

*  This  is  a  reward  wholly  of  grace  in  respect 
of  our  deserving,  but  of  justice,  on  account  of 
the  purchase  of  it  by  the  sacred  treasures  of 
Chrisfs  blood,  and  the  unchangeable  tenor  of 
the  Gospel  wherein  God  promises  heaven  to  all 
obedient  and  true  believers.* 

The  things  may  be  called  by  other  names, 
but  they  amount  to  the  same  meaning. — There 
is  a  proud  disinterestedness  which  would  seem 
to  intimate,  that,  because  we  deserve  nothing  we 
expect  nothing.  Our  expectation,  it  is  true, 
arises  entirely  from  God*s  goodness,  and  not  at 
all  from  our  merit.  It  arises  especially  from 
his  fidelity,  which  leads  him  to  make  good  his 
own  engagement  He  has  Himself  said,  *  faith* 
ful  is  He  that  has  promised.* 

This  view  of  the  subject  deducts  nothing 
from  that  free  salvation  purchased  for  us  by  the 
death  of  the  Redeemer.  We  repeat,  it  deducts 
nothing  from  the  sovereignty  of  God.  All  the 
promises  are  the  gracious  offers  of  an  amnesty 
by  an  insulted  King,  who  condescends  to  offer 
a  treaty  to  his  rebellious  subjects.  We  de- 
serve  nothing  at  his  hands.  He  owes  us  no- 
thing. Punishment  we  do  indeed  deserve  *  if 
He  were  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss;*  yet  he  declares  that  punishment  is 
his  strange  work.  He  has  reversed  the  at- 
tainder, by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son.  The  at- 
tainted rebel,  instead  of  disputing  about  the 
terms  of  reconciliation,  instead  of  proposing 
terms  of  his  own,  thankfully  accepts  what  the 
king  offers.  Though  our  pardon  hangs  on  a  firm 
belief  in  the  great  truths  he  has  revealed,  let  ns 
not  so  explain  these  as  to  hazard  or  neglect 
the  duties  he  has  enjoined  us  to  perform.  If 
our  faith,  though  sincere,  is  oflen  weak,  let  us 
remember,  that  our  obedience  is  even  more  im- 
perfect than  our  faith ;  and  let  us,  by  fervent 
and  unremitting  prayer,  labour  at  once  to  build 
up  our  faith  which  is  weak,  and  to  perfect  our 
obedience  which  is  defective. 

God  not  only  pardons  as  a  merciful  king, 
He  enacts  laws  as  a  wise  legislator;  still  the 
old    revolntbnary  principles    are    continually 
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breaking  out ;  to  check  which  the  soyereig'n  pro- 
poses  terms  as  proofs  of  oar  allegiance. — He 
does  by  no  means  annex  saltation  to  them,  but 
he  requires  them  as  marks  of  onr  repentance, 
as  confirmation  of  our  loyalty*.  He  requires 
them  as  evidences,  both  of  our  faith  and  of  our 
submission.  By  the  infusion  of  a  new  spirit 
of  life  consequent  on  His  pardon,  the  acquitted 
rebel  adopts  a  new  set  of  principles  which  show 
then:  selves  by  overt  acts,  suggested  and  nourish- 
ed by  fervent  prayer. 

We  are  aware  that  the  term  '  evidences'  used 
above,  is  to  many  no  less  revolting,  than  those 
which  we  have  previously  noticed,  but  by  this 
excessive  affectation  of  disinterestedness  and  re- 
fining on  the  promises,  we  shall  come  to  do 
away  uH  mural  obligation,  we  shall  attenuate 
the  substantial  realities  of  Christianity  into  a 
meagre  theory,  reduce  the  fruitful  principle  of 
practical  religion,  to  a  dry  and  unproductive 
speculation,  a  barren  thing  to  which  nothing 
that  is  perceptible,  palpable,  tangible,  and  prac- 
tioal,  is  necessarily  appended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too  notorious,  that 
the  terms  here  humbly  attempted  to  be  vindi- 
cated and  restored  to  their  true  signification,  are 
too  frequently  made  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
whole  of  religion,  till  the  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  relil 
gion  of  Jesus,  are  smothered  in  the  heap  of  fri- 
gid human  ethics. 

It  is  by  the  promises  annexed  to  these  condi- 
tions, thatthe  Christian  is  gradually  brought  to 
consider  prayer  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to  va- 
lue it  as  a  privilege  ;  and  the  more  earnestly  he 
cultivates  the  spirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart.  The  more  he  disco- 
vers the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery, 
from  approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that 
it  will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent  as  well  as 
more  fervent,  in  his  application  there.  Nothing 
so  favourably  discovers  to  us  our  spiritual  ex- 
igencies, nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  fbr 
their  relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of 
their  actual  existence. — In  this  full  conviction, 
in  this  earnest  application,  the  Christian  at 
length  feels  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  its  consola- 
tions, its  blessedness,  in  its  transforming  power. 


Vain  Exev^es  for  the  Neglect  of  Prayer. — TTie 
Man  of  Business. — Case  of  Nehemiah. — Pray- 
er against  the  Fear  of'  Death. — Characters  to 
whom  this  Prayer  is  recommended. 

TmcRE  are  not  a  few,  who  offer  apologies  fbr 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying  they 
believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed from  the  exercise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  company,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
UB  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choice  to  indulge,  and  through  grace  to  repel 
them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
mmd  through  the  senses,  bat  the  grace  of  God 


enables  all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withftand 
them; 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  offender 
to  be  without  excuse.  All  the  motives  and  al- 
lurements to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *  wages*— 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  topologies. — Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  usefiu 
to  the  world,  are  Jkr  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  for  the  present,  to  turn  over  this  duty 
to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  children. 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not 
the  most  important.  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spepd  it 
better ;  but  they  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the  count- 
ing-hoose,  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  fbr  the  importance  of  the 
one,  we  should  bo  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entire 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  man 
of  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiah. 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  East,  but  it  was  his  doty  to 
be  much  in  the  royal  presence.  He.  was  on  a 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  fbr 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins  !  On  a  certain  day  hie 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor- 
row, and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  in* 
stantly  '  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,*  doubtless 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  to 
the  king  fbr  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  prayer 
preceded  his  request  It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  petition,  and 
whicfh  perhaps  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it.  What  a  double  enqouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  bosinese,  fbr 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  professional  duties,  which  de- 
ceives him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  fbr  devo- 
tion. He  is  conscious  that  he  is  industrious, 
and  he  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quality.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  that  the  man 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.  He 
therefore  imposes  on  himself,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mo- 
ral  fbr  a  religious  exercise ;  for  he  has  learned 
to  think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inforior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Son- 
day  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his  reli- 
gtoos  system  to  examine  his  aeooontti  to  givs 
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«  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on  that 
day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  thero  is  no  man 
to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to  the  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
stands  in  need  of  quietingr  his  anxiiies,  regu- 
lating- his  tempers,  cooling  his  spirits  by  a  de. 
▼out  application  for  the  blessing  of  God ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di. 
vine  protection  for  the  duties,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage ;  none  to  whbm  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  solicit  direction  in  the  difficulties 
which  the  day  may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
is  more  incumbent  to  solicit  support  against  the 
temptations  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him  ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  (or  an  enlightened 
conscience,  an  upright  intention,  a  sound  pro- 
bity, and  an  undeviating  sincerity,  is  of  more 
importance. 

"  What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fluctua- 
tiona  in  his  affairs,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion, a  sudden  flovf  of  prosperous  fortune,  or  to 
sustain  any  adverse  circumstance  with  resigna- 
tion? 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations^  even 
those  who  have  made  considera61e  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
thero,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distraction 
in  their  devotions : — how  much  then  ought  they, 
<who6e  whole  life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  these  dangerd,  to  double  their  vigilance 
against  them,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  soldier  accustomed  never 
to  engaee  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shafts  of  tempta- 
tion would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  its  effects  would 
reach  beyond  the  week-day  engagements.  It 
would  gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to 
the  postponing,  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary  jour- 
ney, to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  dbing  *  no  manner  of  work*  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited'  by  the 
great  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  events,  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  circum- 
stances, which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer 
which  is  suitable  to  one  man  unsuitable  to  an- 
other, but  unsuiteble  to  the  same  man  under 
every  alteration  of  circumstances. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there 
is  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity of  character,  capacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  course, 
the  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — ^there  is  one 
srand  point  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  con- 
dition, iiL which  they  most  all  meet;  one  state, 


of  which  every  man  is  equally  certain;  cfiie 
event  which  happcneth  to  all, — *  it  is  appointed 
unto  every  man  once  to  die/  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 

*  The  paths  of  glory,  lead  bat  to' the  grave-* 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of  deatln 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  a  cer- 
tain evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  over- 
whelming dread  of  that  house  which  is  appoint- 
ed for  all  living — we  are  put  in  mind  that  all 
who  are  born  must  die ! 

*  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.*  To  what 
purpose  does  the  apostle  convert  this  awful  pro- 
clamation ?  Does  be  use  it  to  encourage  gloomy 
tempers,  to  invite  to  unprofitable  melancholy  1 
No :  hehoses  the  solemn  admonition  to  stir  as  op 
to  moral  goodness — therefore,  *be  sober* — he 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religiooa 
vigilance; — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 

Some  men,  and  they  are  not  the  best  men, 
talk  boldly  of  death,  especially  while  they  sup- 
pose  it  to  be  at  a  distance ;  but-  this  boastful  he- 
roism is  a  very  equivocal  symptom  of  their  being 
in  a  proper  state  to  meet  it.  Others  of  a  less  con- 
fident, but  not  more  serious  cast  of  mind,  take 
pains  to  keep  it  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
thoughte,  lest  the  indulging  such  gloomy  reflec- 
tions should  make  them  uneasy,  and  embitter 
their  present  enjoymente.  They  banish  it,  in- 
deed, from  their  thoughts,  as  they  do  other  un- 
pleasant subjects ;  but  it  is  no  proof  that  we  do 
not  fear  a  thing,  because  we  nTanaga  to  keep  it 
out  of  sight;  on  the  contrary,  the  effort  betrays 
the  very  fear  which  it  denies. 

There  is  an.  inconsistency  in  the  character  of 
man,  so  preposterous,  that  we  should  not  believe 
it,  if  we  did  not  feel  as  well  as  see  it  We  con- 
tinue eagerly  to  catch  at  the  things  which  are 
always  uiding  from  us,  and  which  no  grasp  of 
ours  can  reUin,  whilst  we  forget  the  things  that 
are  not  only  hastening  to  meet  us,  but  which 
will  remain  with  us,  not  through  time  only,  but 
eternity. 

Others  are  afraid  to  think  of  death  for  the 
same  reason,  that  they  are  afraid  to  make  their 
will,  lest  it  should  bring  it  nearer :  but  we  know 
that  we  will  keep  op  the  remembrance  without 
accelerating  the  approach ;  familiarity  with  the 
thought  is  the  best  means  of  conquering  the 
fear.  It  is  not  pusillanimity,  but  prudence,  so 
to  fear  death  as  to  fear  to  meet  it  in  an  unpre- 
pared  state  of  mind  ;  and  that  fear  will  always 
be  safe  and  salutary,  which  leads  to  the  prepa- 
ration. • 

Prayer  against  the  fear  of  death,  by  keeping 
up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  onr  mor- 
tality, will  Jbelp  to  wean  us  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  soon  to  quit. 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judge, 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  for 
an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive 
more  effectually  against  every  offence  which 
may  aggravate  the  awfulfiess  of  that  meeting. — 
Above  all,  such  a  prayer  will  more  emphatically 
remind  us  that  it  was  sin  which  brought  death 
into  the  world,  which  introduces  that  original 
principle  and  first  act  of  sin,  from  which  all  our 
natural  evil,  and  practical  offences  are  derived. 

But  let  us  not  be  accustomed  to  think  of  death 
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as  a  detached  and  separate  object,  aa  the  mere 
iDsalated  circamstance  of  its  closingr-our  eyes 
for  ever  on  all  we  have  been  accastomed  to  che- 
rish ;  let  ns  not  think  pf  it  only  as  a  consign- 
ment  to  the  narrow  chambers  of  the  tomb,  but 
let  us  ever  connect  with  the  idea  of  death,  the 
consoling  assurance  that  to  the  real  Christian, 
its  sting  is  drawn  oat ;  this  will  fill  the  heart 
with  bcuindless  love  and  endless  gratitude  to  Him 
who  has  extracted  it.  This  thought  of  death, 
though  it  will  keep  up  in  the  mind  the  antifcipa- 
tion  of  that  night,  which  as  to  this  world  shall 
know  no  morning,  will  also  keep  up  the  glorious 
prospect  of  that  eternal  day  which  shall  know 
no  night 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  grace  may  pre- 
pare us  for  deaib,  will,  if  cordially  adoj^d,  an- 
swer  many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re. 
mind  every  individual  of  every  class  that '  the 
tim^  is  short* — that  *  there  i»  no  repentance  in 
the  grave.* 

I'o  the  man  of  opulencfy  who  heapeth  up  riches 
and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them,  prayer 
will  be  a  constant  memento :  it  will  remind  him 
that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet- 
eth  himself  in  vain  ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
up  treasures  where  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor 
rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fean  of  death, 
would  check  the  pride  of  yoatliful  beaniyt  by  re- 
minding her  how  soon  it  must  say  to  the  worm. 
Thou  art  nry  father,  and  to  corruption,  Thou  art 
my  mother  and  sister. 

The  man  of  geniuSf  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end ; 
who,  in  bis  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected  to  pray; 
who  bad  thought  little  of  any  immortality  but 
that  which  was  to  be  conferred  by  the  applause 
of  dying  creatures  like  himself;  who,  in  the 
vanity  of  posisessing  talents,  had  forgotten  that 
he  rauM  out  day  account  ftir  the  application-  of 
them ;  if  happily  he  should  be  brought  to  see 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  tof^el  the  wants  of  his 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  b^  his  repentance, 
that  he  had  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than 
the  praise  ofGod!  how  fervently  will  ho  pray 
that  his  mercies  may  not  aggravate  the  account 
of  his  sins ;  that  his  talents  mav  not  become  the 
instrument  of  his  punishment !  How  earnestly 
will  he  supplicate  pardon,  how  devoutly  will  he 
*  S^^  ?lory  to  God,  before  his  feet  stumble  on 
the  dark  mountains  !* 

The  man  of  business^  to  whom  we  hove  at- 
ready  adverted,  v^ho  thought  his>  schemes  so 
deeply  ]aid,*his  speculatitms .  so  prudently  plan- 
ned,  that  nothing  could  frustrate  them ;  who  cal- 
culated that  the  future  was  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  present,  forgot  that  death,  that  grand  sub- 
verter  of  projects,  might  interpose  his  veto.  This 
man,  who  could  not  find  time  to  pray,  must  find 
time  to  die— he  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
ever  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without 
the  preparation  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw- 
f\il  period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off  and  all  his  thpughts  perish.* 

The  man  ofpleasure^  alas !  what  shall  we  say 
for  him?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  do. 
rradation  in  the  moral  scale ;  be  has  not  even 
boman  supports;  he  has  robbed  himaelf  even 
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of  the  ordinary  consolations  resorted  to  hy  ordi> 
nary  men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold* 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  false  peace ;  no  reooUee- 
tion  of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country  ;  nor  benefitted  society— what  shall 
we  say  for  him?  If  he.  pray  not  for  himself,  we 
must  pray  for  him—- with  Grod  all  things  are  po0« 
sible* 

The  fMtriotf  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser* 
vice,  distinguished  for  integrity ;  bat  neglect- 
ing the  offices  of  C%ristialiity ;  whose  loflj  cha- 
racter power  had  not  warped/  nor  cupidity  de. 
based,  but  whose  religious  princi|des,  though 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exercise ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  onbloi^ched  honour,  but  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  lefl  him  little  time  for  de- 
votion !  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  peek  trod,  shonld  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
pared  for  death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply 
regret  with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  higher 
services  had  not  been .  devoted  to  their  highest 
object.  In  this  frame  of  mind,' that  ambition 
whicti  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  reward,  will  appeair  no  longer  glorious 
in  his  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his  kiifg,  devoted 
to  his  country,  faithful  to  all  but  his  God  and 
himself,  he  now  laments  that  he  had  neglected 
to  seek  a  better  country,  neglected  to  serve  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate ; 
negtected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved.  He  feels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  afford  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  Ijie  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
at  the  View  of  final' judgment 

The  hero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  sur- 
rounded with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  war,*  bravely  defied  death ;  fbrgot  all 
that  was  personal,  and  only  remembered — ^nobly 
remembered,  his  country,  and  his  immediate 
duty  ; — animated  with  the  glofy  thst  was  to  be 
acquired  with  his  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  the  Roman  patriot ; 


What  pity 


T^at  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  coontry  P 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscience 
of  prayer,  may  he  not  hereafler  find,  that  the 
most  successful  instrumentality  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  diffbrent  in  its  re- 
sults, firom  personal  piety  7  May  he  not  find 
that,  fhough  he  savini  others,  himself  Jie  cannot 
save  7 

If^  liowever,  in  afler-lifb,  in  the  cool  shade  of 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  rsgrct  that  he  never  en- 
tered the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  the 
favour  of  the  God  of  battles ;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  from  slaughtered  squadrons,  with- 
out adoring  the'  Author  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation. If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
will  Im  effectual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  the 
mere  depressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude  of  bia 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  withoot 
glory,,  without  the  cheering  band,  without  the 
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flpirit-fltirrin^  dnrni;  withoot  the  tomultuous 
aodlamation;  with  no  objects  to  distract  his  at* 
tention ;  no  oonflictin;  coacerns  to  divide  his 
tkolBi^hts ;  no  human  aim,  either  of  others  or 
bis  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re- 
flection, this  late,  though  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  stilL  prepare  him  mr  a  peaceful  dyingr.bed  ; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than 
his  own,  or  tliat  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thns  dis- 
pose  him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  state  than 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  field,  may  bring  him 
to  acknowledge,  that  while  he  continued  to  live 
withoot  subjection  to  thedaptain  of  his  salva- 
tion,  tboagh  he  had' fought  bravely,  he  had  not 
yet  fought  the  good  fight 
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ligation. 

In  addition  to  what  hM  already  been  observ- 
ed, as  to  conveniet»t  seasons  for  prayer,  we 
eannot  but  remark,  that  many  Christians  have 
been  enabled  to  convert  their  trials  into  bless- 
ings, by  gradually  bringing  themselves  to  de- 
vote  the  hours  of  wakeful  and  even  painful 
nights  to  devout  meditation  and  prayer.  By 
domg  at  first  some  violence  to  their  inclinations, 
they  have  afterwards  found  in  it  both  profit  And 
pleasure.  The  night  has  been  made  to  them  a 
Mason  of  heart-searching  thought  and  spiritual 
ooBsolation.  Solitude  and  stillness  completely 
•bat  out  the  world ;  its  business,  its  cares,  its 
impertinen<ies.  The  mind  is  sobered,  the  pas- 
sions are  stilled,  it  seems  to  the  watchful  Chris- 
tian  as  if  there  were  in  thti  universe  only  God 
and  bis  own  soul.  It  is  an  inexpressible  conso- 
lation  to  him  te  feel  that  the  obe  Being  in  the 
imiverse,  who  never  slumbereth  por  sleepeth, 
is  the  very  Being  to  whom  he  has  free  access, 
eyen  in  the  most  unseasonable  hours.'  The  fa- 
cnlties  of  the  mind  mav  not,  perhaps,  be  in  their 
highest  exer6ise,  but  the  affections  qf  the  hearty 
ftom  the  exclusion  of  distracting  objects,  more 
readily  aaoend  to  their  noblest  object  Night 
and  &rknesst  are  no  parasites :  conscience  is 
more  easily  alarmed.  It  puts  on  fewer  dis- 
guises. ,We  ■£poftr  to  ourselves  more  what  we 
really  are.  This  detection  is  salutary.  The 
glare  which  the  cheerfhl  day-light,  business, 
|ilea8uire  and  company,  had  shed  over  all  objects, 
18  withdrawn.  Schemes  whicHi  in  the  day  had 
appeared  plausible,  now  present  'objections. 
What  bad  then  appeared  safe,  now,  at  least, 
ieems  to  require  deliberation.  This  silent  sea- 
iOn  of  self-examination,  is  a  keen  detector  of 
any  latent  evil,  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box  of 
perfume,  may  corrupt  much  th4  is  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  God  cap  be  main- 
tained, it  sui^lies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to 
those  who  have  little  leisure  during  the  day; 
and,  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  hours, 
it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  once  adds  to 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  from  the  love  of  it 

If  tho  wearied  and  restless  body  be  tempted 
to  exclaim  *  would  God  it  were  morning,*  the 
yery  term  suggests  the  most  consoling  of,  all 
imagea.  The  quick  mind  thoot*  forward  beyond 


this  viJe  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  vaUey  of  the 
shadow  of  death ;  it  stretches  onward  to  the  joy- 
ful morntng  of  the  Resurrection ;  it  anticipatea 
that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  more  weep- 
ing and  no  more  night — no  weeping,  for  Giod*e 
own  hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears;  no  night, 
for  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light 

If  4i8qualifying  pain,  or  distressing  lan^par, 
prevent  the  utterance  of  supplication,  patienoe 
is  itself  a,  prayer,  and  a  prayer  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  heatrd.  We  have  a  striking  instanoe 
of  an  anewer  to  silent  prayer,  in  the  case  of  Mo- 
ses.  In  a  situation  of  extreme  distress,  when  ha 
had  not  uttered  a  word, '  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
I  have  heard  thy  crying.' ' 

The  tender  mercy  of  our  compassionate  Fa- 
ther  liill  make  sense,  and  find  meaning  in  m 
prayer  which  is  almost  unintelligible  to  the  lan- 
guid sufibrer  who  offers  it  G^  wants  not  |p 
be  informed,  he  wants  only  to  be  rememberedt 
to  be  loved,  to  be  sought 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nigbtlj 
watchinig,  and  thi^  nightljr  prayer,  your  own  . 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  is  absolutely  <fe. 
ficient,  prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  ajffi>rd 
you  the  most  encouraging  examples,  but  most 
perfect  assistance.  More  especially  the  royal 
treasury  of  king  David  lies  open  to  you ;  and 
whateiter  mre  your  wants,  there  your  reeoaroea 
are  inexhaustible. 

What  joyful  appeals  does  the  palmist  make 
to  Him  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the  light  ere 
both  alike !  *  Have  I  not  remembered  Thee  in 
my  bed,  and  thought  upon  thee  when  I  was 
waking?*  *In  the  night,*  he  again  exclaims, 
*■  I  commune  with  my  own  heart*  and  search 
out  my  spirit*  And  of  this  holy  practice  was 
be  so  little  weary,  that  he  resolved  to  persevere 
in  it  *  As  long  as  I.live  will  I  magnify  Thee  in 
this  manner.*  Similar  to  this  is  the  apostrophe 
of  the  evangelical  prophet — *  With  my  soul  have 
I  desired  Thee  in  the  night* 

The  Psalms  of  David  exhibit  the  finest  speci- 
men of  experimental  religion  in  the  world. 
They  are  attended  with  this  singular  advantage 
and  this  unspeakable  comfort,  that  in  them  God 
speaks  to  us  and  we  speak  to  Him.  This  do- 
lightfiil  interlocution  between  the  King  of  saints 
and  the  penitent  sinner;  this  interchange  of 
character,  this  mixture  of  prayer  and  promise, 
of  help  .implored  and  grace  bestowed,  of  weak- 
ness  pleaded  and  strength  imparted,  of  favour 
shown  and  gratitude  returned,  of  prostration  on 
one  part  and  encouragement  on  the  other,  of 
abounding  sorrow,  and  overflowing  mercy,  this 
beautiful  variety  of  affecting  intercourse  be- 
tween sinful  dust  and  infinite  goodness,  lifls  the 
abased  penitent  into  the  closest  and  most  ele« 
vating  communion  with  his  Saviour  and  his 
God. 

Yet,  inestiniable  as  are  the  Psalms  of  David, 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  especially  for  the 
purpose  here  recommended,  as  a  refuge  for  the 
sufi^ring  body,  the  wakeful  mind,  the  praying 
spirit,  and  the  oppressed  heart — that  vftry  saneu- 
ty,  and  depth  of  devotional  feeling,  which  is  their 
lifb-blood,  may  lead  to  a  dangerous  misapplica- 
tion in  the  mouth  of  the  irreligious.  Hdy  ex- 
pressions in  prayer,  and  ebullitions  of  gratefhl 
praise,  wo  more  easily  oommitted  to  the  memo- 
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ry,  than  impresied  apon  the  heart  And  u  there 
not  some  danger,  that  not  only  the  mere  for- 
malist, bat  even*  the  immoral  man  may  ajilply 
to  himself  sentiments,  declarations,  asauranoes, 
and  comforts,  which  can  only  belong  to  the  real 
Christian  7  For  instance ;  the  arrorait  man,  as 
if^  like  the  dervise  in  the  Persian  Able,  he  had 
shot  his  soul  into  the  character  he  assumes,  re- 
peats  with  complete  self-applioation,  *Lord,vI 
am  not  high-minded ;'  the  trifle?  says.  *•  I  hate 
▼ain  thoughts;*  the  irreligious,  *Lora  how  I 
loTe  thy  law.*  He  who  seldom  prajs  at  all, 
eonfidentlj  repeats,  *  All  the  day  long  I  am'oc 
cnpied  in  thy  statute'  The  covetous,  in  the 
words  of  Paul  Or  Darid,  with  as  much  delf-com- 
placency  depreeates  .avarice,  as  if  the  laoathema- 
against  it  had  ever  opened  either  his  fteart  or 
his  puree. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  hardest  substances, 
by  continual  attrition,  are  at  length  penetrated, 
it  is  the  pleasing  task  of  charity  to  hope,  that- 
the  habitual  repetition  of  such  ftelings,  senti. 
ments,  and  principles  may  sink  in  to,  the  hard 
heart,  may  lead  its  possessor  to  look  ihto  him. 
self,  to  compare  what  he  fbels  with  what  he 
reads,  and'by  discovering  the  disc)repancy  be. 
tween  his  Ufe  and  his  prayers,  may  open'  his 
eyes  on  his  own  danger,  till  4>y  the  grace  of 
God  the  holy  vehicfe  of  his  hypocrisy  may  be 
made  that  of  hb  conversion. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  doubting,  weak,  and  trem- 
bling penitent ;  not  indeed  doubting  of  the  mer- 
cies of  GJod,  but  of  your  own  interest  in  them. 
This  feeling  may  arise  from  a  deep  and  hum- 
bling sense  of  your  own  sins  and  infirmities,  ra- 
ther  than  from  any  criminal  unbeliefl  Here 
comes  in  to  your  relief  a  whol^  host  of  gracious 
promises,  peculiarly  adapted  to  your  cash.  The 
tender  images  of  '  the  smoking  flax,'  and  *  the 
bruised  reed,*  the  promised  acceptance  of  -*  the 
contrite  spirit,  and  the  broken  heart'  But  be. 
yond  all  praise  is  the  consoling  assurance  of  our 

K»t  Hiirh  Priest,  that  *  he  is  touched  with  the 
ling  of  our  infirmities.*  Touched  with  them, 
not  o^y  when  he  was  *  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief^*  but  now  when  be  is  even 

•  ascended  tp  the  glory,  which  he  had  with  his 
Father  before  the  world  began.'* 

How  soothinff  is  this  expression  of  the  Divine 
compassion !  It  is  not  barely  the  hearing  or 
the  seeing!  it  is  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 
He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  ase 
This  is  the  most  exquisite  touch  of  sympathy ; 
he  not  only  sofTered  but  wws  tempted ;  here  in- 
deed the  resemblance  has  its  Umitation  :  for  he 
was  without  sin.    He  knew  the  condition  of 

*  being  tempted,*  but  not  that  of  yielding  to  it 
It  is  uiis  fbeling  of  being  tempted,  which  gives 
him  such  an  intimate  concern  in  the  feeble  fear- 
ful Christian.  He  sends  the  angel  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  saves  them.  What  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  blessed  truth,  that  in  all  our 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted,  is  the  awful  intarroga- 
tion,  *  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecotest  thou,* — not 
my  church,  but  *  ftie  V 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  the  dejected 
spirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  contented  to 
show  his  willingness  to  pardon  by  single  decla- 
rations, however  strong  and  full.  He  has  heaped 
jp  words,  he  has  crowed  images,  ha  has  aaoop 


molated  expressions,  he  has  exhausted  language, 
by  all  the  variety  of  synonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently  assured  by 
one,  might  be  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
is  the  consvmmation  of  the  Divine  goodness 
that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ambassador, 
but.  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  condescends  hiovseif  to  pronounce 
this  royal  proclamation,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suflTering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  raercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin  !*  Forgiving  indeed,  but  in  consonance 
with  his  just  demand  of  repentance  and  reformat 
tion,  *  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.* 

The  ardent  and  affectionate  Apostle  of  the 
Grentiles,^  within  a  very  few  verses,  has  also  re- 
presented the  Almighty  under  every  character 
that  is  endearing  and  consoling.  He  denomi- 
nates him  *  the  God  of  patience  and  of  comfort,* 
*  the  God  of  hope  and  of  peace  ;*  titles  which  are 
peculiarly  addressed  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
man,  and  graciously  expressive  'of  God's  will 
and  power  to  supply  them.  There  is  an  appro, 
priation  of  the  terms  to  the  state  of  the  fallen 
children  of  mortality,  calculated  to  take  away 
all  fear,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  room  with  love, 
and  peace,  and  gratitude  unspeakable 

Refuse  not  then  to  take  comfort  from  the  pro- 
mises of  Gpd,  when  perhaps  you  are  easily  sa- 
tisfied with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a  frail 
and  sinful  preatuk'e  like  yourself  whom  you  had 
offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  being  who  is 
not  believed  ?»  who  is  not  trusted  7  O  then  that 
heareei  prayer,  Why  unto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh 
come? 

But  though  Grod*s  pardoning  grace  knows  so 
bounds,  his  sanctifying  grace  is  given  by  mea- 
sure, is  given  as  wo  use  what  we  have  already 
received.  God  seems  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hands  a  provision'  for  our  humility,  and  thus 
keeps  prayer  in  full  exercise.  The  one  is  pro- 
gressive in  its  operation,  the  other  is  full  and 
free,  bestowed,  not  for  any  righteousness  in  the 
receiver,  but  for  that  full  ami  perfeet  oblation 
once  made  for  sin.  Is  it  not  a  most  fallacious 
trust  to  expect  that  our  sins-  will  be  blotted  out 
without  that  habitual  repentance  annexed  to  the 
promise  7  It  is  vain  to  Offer  the  bribe  of  burnt 
ofierings,  the  thousands  of  rams,  or  the  rivers 
of  oil.  Grod  desire  not  to  be  paid  for  our  par- 
don, nor  profited  by  our  oflTerings.  He  never 
sells  his  fkvours.  The  riches  of  the  universe, 
which  are  indeed. already  his,  could  not  procure 
the  pardon  of  a  single  sinner,  but  he  prescribes 
the  duty,  when  he  promises  the  pardon;  *  Re- 
pent, that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out* 

It  would  therefore  supply  ample  matter  for 
habitual  prayer,  had  we  only  the  sins  of  our  na- 
ture to  lament;  but  when  to  these  we  add  our 
practical  offences,  oh,  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
them !  Yet  though  they  are  more  than  we  ran 
express,  they  arte  not  greater  than  God  can  for- 
give ;  not  more  than  the  blood  which  was  shed 
for  them  can  wash  out 

But  he  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  is  on- 
known,  and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer  is 
nnielt,  or  he  by  wlunn  it  is  neglected,  or  he  who 
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uses  it  for  ibrni  and  not  from  feelingf,  may  pro- 
bably say,  Will  thie  work,  jvearieotne  e^en  if 
necessary,  never  know  an  end  ?  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  regu- 
iar  exercise  7  Will  there  never  be  such  an  at- 
tainment of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinae  the  means  7 

To  these  interrog^atories  there  is  bat  one  an- 
swer, an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  shaU  meet  with  no  trial  frdm  Pro* 
▼idence,  no  temptation  fVom  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  wrong^ 
tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  oall  to  bear  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistance  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning' we  may  safely  omit  our  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceiyed  no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
■ingle  opportuniCy  of  doin^  or  receiving  ^ood,  if 
we  are  quite  certain  thai  we  have  not  once 
spoken  itt^dvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain- 
ed  one  mk  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may  safely  omit  f^raise  to  God,  and  the 
oonfessiDn  of  our  own  sinfulness,  on  that  night 
we  may  safely  omit  huihiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. To  repeat  the  converse  would  be  super- 
flnons. 

^  When  we  c&n  consoientioasly  say,  that  reli- 
gion has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
our  actions,  a  rule  to  otir  thonghts,  a  bridle  to 
onr  tongue,  a  restraint  to«vJBry  wrong  passion,  a 
check -to  every  evil  temper,  then,  some  will  say, 
we  may  safely  be  dismissed  from  the  drudgery 
of  prayer,  it^ill  then  have  answered  all  the  end 
which  you'  so  tiresomely  recommend.  So  far 
firom  it,  we  really  figure  to  ourselves,  that  if  we 
oould  hope  to  hear  of  a  being  brought  to  such 
perfection  of  discipline,  it  would  unquestionably 
be  found  that  this  would  be  the  very  being  who 
would  continue  most  perseveringly  hi  the  prac- 
tice of  that  devotion,  which  had  so  materially 
contributed  to  bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so 
desirable  a  state,  who  would  most  tremble  to 
discontinne  prayer,  who  would  bo  most  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  the  condition  into  which  such 
discontinuance  would  be  likely  to  reduce  him. 
Whatever  dlbers  do,  he  will  continue  forever  to 
*sing  praises  unto  Thee, O  Thou  most  Highest; 
he  will  continue  to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness 
early  in  the  morning,  and  of  Thy  trutli  in  the 
night  season.* 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  as 
something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  bf  life,  howfelt  nothing 
encouraging,  nothing  refreshing,  nothing  de- 
lightful  in  prayer.  But  since  he  began  to  feel 
it  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  most  substan- 
tial blessings  to  his  heart;  since  Ho  bctrnn  to 
experience  something  of  the  roalizition  of  the 
promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performancR  of  this 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sn- 
tisfactory,  none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 
without;  none  (hat  so  etfectually  raises  hirn 
above  the  vrorld,  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to 
its  emptv  shadows,  none  which  can  make  him 
look  with  so  much  indifference  on  its  lying  va- 
nities ;  none  that  can  so  poijerfally  de&nd  him 


against  the  assanlta  of  temptation,  and  the  al- 
lurements of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sustain 
"I  him  'under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  diffi- 
culties  ;  none  that  can  so  qjiicken  him  in  the 
practice  of  every  vif  tue,  and  animate  him  ia  tiie 
discharge  of  every  doty. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhilirating  to  the  sonl, 
what  shall  be  said  of  praise  ?   Praise  is  the  only 
employment,  we  had  almost  saiu,  it  is  the  only 
doty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part.     In  praise  we 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it     It  i»  the  most  purely  disio- 
terested  of  all  services.     It  is  gratitude  without 
solicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petition. 
Prayer  is  the  overflowing  expression  of  oar 
wants,  praise  of  our  affections.    Prayer  is   the 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeem- 
ed, sinner.     If  the  angelic  spirits  offer   their 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  we  hav0  a  motive  for  gratitude,  un- 
known even  tq  the  angels.     They  are  un  fallen 
beings  ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us.' — Prayer  is 
prospective.    Praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide  range, 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance  of  past, 
and  anticipation  of  future  blessing^*    Prayer 
points  the  only  way  to  heaven, '  praise  is  already 
there.* 


On  IfAtreeuwy  Prayet. 

>  The  social  affections  were  given  as  not  only 
for  the  kindliest,  but  th9  noblest  purposes.  Thie 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother,  were  be- 
stowed,  not  only  to  make  life  pleasant,  but  to 
make  it  useful ;  not  only  that  we  might  contri- 
bute to  the  present  comfort,  but  to  the  eternal 
benefit  of  eaclj  other.  ^ 

These  heaven-implanted  affections  are  never 
brought  into  exercise  more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  feelings,  than  in  intercessory  prayer. 
Our  friends  may  have  wants  which  we  cannot 
remove,  desires  which  We  cannot  gratify,  afflic- 
tions whieh  we  cannot  relieve,  'but  is  always  in 
our  power  to  bring  them  befbre  God ;  to  pray 
for  them  whenever  we  pray  for  ourselves.  This, 
as  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,.8o  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable  obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which 
bringa  the  social  affections  into  their  highest 
exercise,  and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid 
and  received. 

The  sanje  Scriptures  which  expressly  enjoin 
that  supplication,  prayers,  intercession,  and  giv- 
ing of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  furnish  also 
numerous  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  interccs- 
sory  prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
of  Uie  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  nf  Elijah,  or 
the  eiirlior  availing  intercessions  of  Mo^-^es,  with 
other  }niblic  deliverances  effected  in  tho  same 
munner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  A  braham^s  prayer 
did  not  prevent  the  extcrmiaatLon  of  the  poilut^d 
city,  yet  doubilcBs  the  blos^^in^  he  solicited  for 
it  returned  unto  Iiis  ovvn  bosom,  and  the  suc- 
cessive promises  mtade  by  the  Almighty  Judge  to 
the  successively  reduced  number  of  the  righte- 
ons,  for  whose  sake  the  petition  for  preservation 
was  offered^  afford  a  proof  of  the  Divine  appro- 
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bation  and  a  striking  eneonragement  to  persist 
in  the  duty  ot  intercessory  prayer.  The  pro- 
mise  of  God  was  not  withdrawn.  Tiie  prayer 
'  was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  his  very  lowest  compliment,  the  city 
had  been  saved.  The  intercedini^  heart  ih  any 
event  is  sure  to  gain  something  for  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affections, 
such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
should  be^  penurious  in  their  alms  ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  *  grndgingty  or  of  neccfs. 
■ity.'  Surely  if  our  prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to  love  those 
for  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sup- 
plication to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin- 
oerely  for  the  well-being  of  others,  without  being 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  r  moie  complete  species  of  self-decep- 
tion than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro- 
fessor  of  religion,  one  who  goes  oq  mechanically 
to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
himself  on  th|s,  as  on  other  instances  of  his  in- 
genuity, in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
doing  gocki,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  hear 
those  tremendous  words  of  exclusion,  *  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.*  ^ 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  safne 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri- 
bute to  the  tempdM  interests  of  those  he  loves, 
inclines  htm  to  breathe  bis  earnest  supplica- 
tion for  their  spiritual  benefiL  Not  only  does 
prayers  for  others  promote  natural  affection,  not 
only  does  it  soften  the  heart  of  him  who  inter- 
cedes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom'  the 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  benefit: 

But  our  intercessions  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public  qor  in  limitations  to 
the  wants  of  our  particular  friends. 

The  Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  descrip- 
tion  of  the  children  of  mortality.  .  In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
we  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  fbr  the  poor 
and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  ob. 
jects  of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  of 
our  prayer.  We  pray  fbr  those  who  have  no 
portion  in  this  world,  but  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole 
portion  in  it  7  We  pray  fbr  the  praying  servants 
of  God,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  fbr  those 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These  are  the 
persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor- 
tunity in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  into  our  devotions 
we  are  disposed,  to  carry  the  regard  we  too 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  those  who 
want  them  ;  and  by  forgetting  to  offer  our  sup- 
plications in  'favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  by 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  duty 
be'  done,  should  the  other  be  left  undone  ? 

Happily  we  live  in  an  age  presenting  many 
instances,  where  neither  high  station,  nor  great 
riches  impede  piety,  or  obstruct  devotion.  Yet, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
rtnk,  and  espeoially  of  riches,  is  to  withdraw 


the  heart  from  spiritual  ezerciset,  more  than 
the  hand  from  pecuniary  bounty. 

Let  us  then  fervently  include  among  the  ob* 
jects  of  our  supplication  that  very  pitiable  and 
very  necessitous  class  among  the  rich  and  great, 
if  such  a  class  there  be,  who  live  without  any 
sensible  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God  as  ac 
knowledged  in  prayer  : — fbr  those  persons  who 
never  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  own  deserts, 
even  if  they  do  not  deny, Him  who  is  the  giver 
of  the  boundless  blessings  which  lead  them  to 
forget  Him. — Strange !  that  the  very  overflow- 
ing cup  which  ought  to  ensure  gratitude  should 
induce  fbrgetfulness  \  strange !  that  prayer  to 
Grod  should  be  neglected  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  His  bounties. 

May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  enrich  the 
penury  of  her  own  meagre  composition  with  a 
beautiful  extract  from  one  whose  uneqndled 
rhetoric  was  always  warmed  by  a  deep  sensi- 
bility, and-occasionally  tinctured  srith  religions 
feeling — the  eloquent  and  almost  pfophelic  au- 
thor of  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France : — 

*  The  English  people  are  satisfied,  that  to  the 
great,  the  consolations  of  r^igion  are  as  neces- 
sary as  its  instructibns.  They  too  are  among 
the  unhappy.  They  feel  personal  pain  and  do- 
mestic sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privi- 
lege, bnt  are  subject  to  pay  their  full  contingent 
to  the  contributions  levied  on  mortality.  They 
want  this  sovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing 
cares  and  anxieties,  which  being  less  conversant 
about  the  limited  wants  of  animal  life,  range 
without  limit,  and  are  diversified  by  infinite 
combinations  in  the  wild  and  unbounded  re- 
gions of  imagination.  Some  charitable  dole  is 
wanting  to  these  our  often  very  unhappy  bre- 
thren, to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in 
mindtf  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or 
fear ;  something  to  relieve  in  the  killing  langonr 
and  overlaboiired  lassitude  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do*;  something  to  excite  an  appetite 
to  existence  in  the  palled  satiety  whicb  attends 
on  all  pleasures  which  may  be  bought,  where 
nature  is  not  left  to  her- own  process,  where 
even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore,  frui^ 
tion  defeated  by  meditated 'schemes  and  con- 
trivances of  delight ;  and  np  interval,  no  obstacle, 
is  interposed  between  the  wish  and  the  accom- 
plishment.* 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  oarth,  whom  riehes 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays—^  largely 
liberal,  even  from  self^insterest  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow  a 
remuneration  fbr  the  devotions  you  withhold. 
Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more  than  vour 
superfluitie%  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not,  in- 
deed, to  revive  the  old  pioos  fraud  of  depending 
fbr  salvation  on  the  prayers  of  others ;  vet  still 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  interest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity 
of  their  prayers  fbr  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may  at  length,  be 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  praying  for  yourselves. 

As  to  the  commanding  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be- 
queathed to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of  his 
Divine  master  on  the  crnb,  is  that  of  St.  Stephen. 
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£v«n  ajUr  the  expiriog,  martyr  had  tjacuhtod 
*  Lord  JeauB  receive  my  spirit,*  he  kneeled  down 
uid  cried  with  a  loud  voice  '  Lord  lay  not  this 
via  to  their  charge.*  Let  every  instance  of  Ro- 
man greatness  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre- 
cian magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  example.  Theirs  is  tu- 
mour,  this  is  grandeur ;  their  is  heroism,  this  is 
Christianity ;  ihgy  died  for  thejir  country,  Jesus 
for  his  enemies ;.  <A«y  implored  the  gods  for 
themselves,  Stephen  for  his  musderers. 


The  praying  ChrUHan  in  the  WorlJ.— 7%e  Pro- 
mise of  Re$t  to  the  Christian, 

As  the  keeping  up  a  doe  sense  of  religion^ 
both  in  ^th  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  insist-  on 
the  probable  ciTects  which  would  follow  the  de- 
vout and  oonscieptious  exercise  of  prayer,  rather 
than  on  prayer  itself  7 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  the 
earnest  doiro  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
become  the  great  business  of  our  lives ;  the  one 
is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other : 
oonsequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  life 
will  promote  that  prayer  by  which  both  have 
been  promoted* 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  inter- 
est of  mankind,  ^who,  under  the  powerfbl  plea 
of  what  great  things  God  has  done  for  us  in  our 
fedemptSm  by  Hie  Son,  neglect  to  encourage 
our  active  services  in  His  cause.  Hear  the 
words  of  inspiration,  *  Be  not  slothful  ;*  *  run  the 
race  ;*  *  fight  the  good  fight  ;*  *  strive  to  enter 
in ;'  give  cfiligenoe  ;*  *  work  out  your  own  sal- 
▼ation ;'  *  God  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  your 
labour  of  love  ;*  *  but  when  ye  have  done  aU, 
say.  Ye  are  unprofitable  servants',  ye  have  done 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do.' 

But  if,  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  unpro- 
fitable servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  ha^e 
done  nothing  7  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhortations,  clearly 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  Grod  was 
meant  to  produce  holy  exertion  in  his  cause  ? 
The  activity  in  doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  not  exceeded  by  his  devotion,  and  both 

Sloriously  •  illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  con- 
rmed  his  divinitv.  Until  we  make  then  our 
religion  a  part  of  our  common  life,  until  we 
bring  Christianity,  as  an  iUuetrioos  genius  is 
eaid  to  have  brongbt  philosophy,  from  its  retreat 
to  live  in  the  world,  yid  dwell  ^png  men ; 
until  we  have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the 
active  scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world, 
whether  that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the 
exchange,  the  public  office,  the  private  count- 
ing-house, the  courts  of  justice,  the  professional 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  was 
sent  on  earth  to  ^o. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its  lan- 
guage, but  of  its  spirit:  the  former  is  frequently 
as  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is  unsuitable 
to  private  business ;  but  the  latter  ie  of  nniver- 
eal  applioation.    We  mean  that  the  temper  and 


dispositions  which  it  is  tHe  object  of  ^^myer  to 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  aocietj^. 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  affiure.  That  tbe 
integrity,  the  veracity,  the  justice,  the  purity^ 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  oorselves,- 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exercised  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from  th& 
retirement  of  deyotion  to  the  regwtioa  of  tlie 
conduct. 

Though  we  have  observed  above,  that  it  ie 
rather  the  apirit  than  the  language  of  religion 
that  should  be  carried  into  busmess,  yet  wo  cui> 
not  forbear  regretting,  that  we  seem  to  decline 
much  from  the  sober  usages  of  our  anoeatora. 
Formerly  testamentary  instruments  were  never 
made  the  mere  conveyance  of  worldly  poesea- 
sions.  They  were  also  made  the  yehicdes  of 
pious  sentiments,  and  always  at  least  opened 
with  a  devout  oSiuing  of  the  soul  to  Him  who 
gave  it  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a 
man  can  write  the  words  my  last  will  without 
a  solemn  redoction  on  that  tost  act  which  moat 
inevitably  follow  it,  and  in  view  of  which  act 
he  is  making  it  May  not  this  alteration  in  the 
practice  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  decline  of 
habitual  prayer.* 

But  what  fair  opportunities  have  certain  of 
the  great  officers  of  tbe  ,law,  especially  in 
their  charges,  of  giving  to  them  a  solemnity  tbe 
most  impressive,  by  adverting  more  frequently 
to  the  awful  truths  of  Christianity !  Even  if 
such  awakening  appeals  to  the  conscience  should 
fail  of  their  efiects  on  the  unhappy  convicts  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  they  may  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  some  of  the  uuroeroos  per- 
sons present  A  counsel,  a  caution,  a  repmol^ 
and  exhortation,  all  on  pure  Christian  princi- 
ples, aind  thus  oomioff  fVom  a  profossion  to 
which  it  appears  not  immediately  to  belong, 
may  especially  from  not  being  expected,  produce 
consequences  the  most  salutary.  The  terribly 
affecting  circumstances  of  the  moment,  the  ap. 
palling  scene  so  soon  to  follow,  must  give  an  on- 
speakable  weight  to  the  most  touching  admoni- 
tion. He  who  is  judging  the  condemned  yio- 
Utor  of  divine  and  human  laws,  stands  as  a  kind 
of  representative  of  the  future  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  and  will  himself  soon  be  judged  by 


*  I  be£  leave  to  Btren^hen  my  own'  sentiments  on 
this  heaa.  by  quoting  a  passage  flroni  an  eminent  aad 
truly  pious  barrister,  with  an  extract  from  the  last  will 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  age. 

*  Of  Iai6  years^it  has  been  tbe  ftishion  (far  there  is  a 
fashion  even  in  the  last  act  of  a  man's  life)  to  omit  these 
solemn  preambles.  I  confess  myself  an  npprovpjr  of 
them,  as  belicvipgit  to.be  useful  to  the  surviving  rela- 
tives of  the  testator  to  draw  their  attention  to  tbe  tre- 
mendous consequences  of  the  separation  of  sou)  and  body 
at  seasons  of  impressibility  and  mflectit>n.*  By  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  n-om  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Burke,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  his  sentiments,  on  this  point,  coincided 
with  tho)!e  above  expressed.  '  First  according  to  the 
ancient  gsod  and  laudable  custom,  of  which  my  heart 
and  understanding  recognise  the  propriety,  I  bequeath 
my  soul  to  Ood,  hoping  for  His  mercy  through  the  only 
merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  My  body 
I  desire,  if  I  should  die  at  any  place  very  convenient  for 
its  transport  thither,  (but  not  otherwise,)  to  be  buned  at 
the  churoh  of  Baconsfield,  near  to  the  bodies  of  my  dear- 
est brother  and  my  dearest  aon,  in  all  humility  prayiag, 
that,  as  we  have  lived  in  perfinst  unity  together,  wu  may 
together  have  part  in  the  lesarrecUon  <^tJMjii8t,'- 
herts  on  Wills,  voL  ii.  p.  SW. 
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Him,  a  oonaidenition  which  make*  his  reepon. 
flibility  peculiarly  tremendous.  * 

But  to  retoro, — ThoOf  h  we  mutt  not,  in  ac- 
commodation  to  the  prevailinif  prejudices  and 
unnecessary  zeal  against  abstinence  and  deto- 
tion,  neglect  the  imperative  duties  of  retirement, 
prayer,  and  meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer 
makes  so  indispensable  an  article  m  the  Chris- 
tian life,  some  retired  contemplative  persons 
may  apprehend  that  it  makes  the  whole ;  where, 
as  prayer  is  only  the  operation  whieh  sets  the 
machine  going.  It  is  the  sharpest  spur  to  vir- 
tuods  action,  but  not  the  act  itself.  The  only 
infallible  incentive  to  a  useful  life,  but  not  a 
substitute  for  that  usefulness.  Religion  keeps 
her  children  in  full  emfrfoyment.  It  finds  them 
work  for  every  day  in  the  week,  as  well  as  on 
Sundays. 

The  prayingf  Christian,  on  going  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  duties 
are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentence — 
'I  will  think  upon  the  commandments  to  do 
them.*  What  the  Holy  Spirit  h^  so  indissoln- 
bly  joined,  he  does  not  separate. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  in  the 
morning  by  prayer,  who  has  had  his  spiritual 
pulse  quickened  by  a  serious  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  will  find  his  work  g^rowing  up. 
on  him  in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness 
to  do  it.  He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  the  passing  day.  Thouffh  pro- 
crastination is  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  studiously  avoids  it,  because*  he  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  the  love  of 
ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglepted  days,  cost  him  much.  Hie  fear  of 
this  rouses  him  to  immediate  ezertbn.  If  the 
pase  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  be 
inquires,  he  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  ^nds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorism,  that  giving  soon 
is  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  He  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  that  want  bread,  the 
afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
the  depressed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  femily  to  watch  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  ezampto  to 
his  servants.  But  his  more  immediate,  as  well 
as  more  difficult  work  is  with  himself,  and  he 
knows  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
alone  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  nn- 
derstanding,  every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart  Hera  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  has  to  watcii,  as  well  as  to 
pray,  that  his  conscience  be  not  darkened  by 
prejudice ;  that  his  bad  qualities  do  nat  assume 
the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  his  good  ones  engender 
self  applause ;  that  his  best  intentions  do  not 
mislead  his  judgment ;  that  his  candour  do  not 
degenerate  into  indifference ;  nor  his  strictness 

*  The  late  Lord  Kenyon  was  fteit^r  aft-aid  nor  asha- 
aed  to  introdooe  both  the  doctrine  and  language  of 
Christianity  on  these  uccasions;  and  we  have  lately  seen 
other  valoable  instances  of  the  adoption  of  this  practioe. 


i«to  bigoCiy ;  that  his  moderation  do  not  froezet 
nor  his  zeal  bum.  He  has  to  controul  his  im- 
patience at  the  defeat  6f  his  most  wisely  con- 
ceived plans.  He  will  find  Uiat  in  his  best  ser- 
vices there  is  something  that  is  wrong,  much 
that  is  wanting ;  and  he  feels,  that  whatever  in 
them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but  the  gift  of 
God. 

He  finds  that  his  obedience  is  incomplete,  that 
his  warmest  affections  are  languid,  perhaps  his 
best  intentions  not  realized,  his  b^t  resolvea 
not  followed  up.  In  this  view,  though  he  is 
abased  in  dust  and  ashes  in  looking  up  to  God 
as  the 'fountain  of  perfection,  he  is,  cheered  in 
looking  up  to  him  also  as  the  fountain  of  mercy 
in- Christ  Jesus.  He  prays,  as  well  as  strives, 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  own  fi&ult^  may  make 
him  more  humble,  and  his  sense  of  the  divine 
mercies  more  grateful. 

He  will  find  that  his  faith,  even  though  it  does 
not  want  sincerity,  will  too  fraquently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch  against 
cold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
humility  arising  fh)m  this  consciousness  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  *  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ,*  yet  he  goes  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  what  may  be  difiioolt  is  not 
impossible.  He  has  to  struggle  af  ainst  over 
anxiety  for  temporal  things.  He  has  to  pre- 
serve  simplicity  of  intention,  oonsistancy,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watoh  against 
a  long  list  of  sins,  errol's,  and  temptations,  which 
he  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  cat^ 
logue. 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  has,  above 
all,  to  watch  agahist  Che  fisar  of  men,  as  he  may 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the  cross  than  to 
despise  the  shame*  Even  if  he  have  in  a  good 
degree  conquered  his  temptation,  he  may  still 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  applause 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  its  enmity.  He 
has  observed,  that  many  amiable  and  even  pious 
persons  who  are  got  above  the  more  vulgar  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  who  have  surmounted 
all  the  temptations  of  a  more  sensual  kind,  who 
are  no  longer  subdued  by  its  softening  luxuries, 
its  seducing  pleasures,  its  dazzling  splendours, 
nor  its  captivating  amusements,  havto  not  yet 
quite  escaped  this  danger.  The  keen  desire  of 
its  good  opinion,  the  anxiety  for  its  applause, 
ensnares  many  who  are  got  above  any  thing 
else  which  thfr  world  has  to  offer.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  last  lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even 
to  those  who  have  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  religion,  the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a 
mind  great  enough  to  have  subdued  many  other 
passions. 

The  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  world  is 
^rom  the  world.  He  is  afVaid  of  the  sleek,  smooth, 
insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vices;  he 
guards  against  self-complacency.  If  his  affiiirs 
prosper,  and  his  reputation  stands  high»  he  be- 
takes himself  to  his  only  sure  refiige,  humble 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  right  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  vir- 
tues in  exercise,  than  *  to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted from  the  world,*  than  to  hold  the  things  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.   £!ven  his  best  ae- 
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la^na,  which  may  hring*  him  most  credit,  hiCve 
their  dtngefe ;  they  maite  him  fear  that  *  while 
he  has  a  name  to  live;  he  is  dead.' 

Though  much  above  feeling  any  joy  in  vulgar 
acclamation,  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  praise 
of  those  who  are  praised  by  others ;  but  though 
not  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  good  men, 
the  praise  eveiL  of  the  best  is  not  his  of)ject : 
ho  knows  that  to  obtain  it,  is  not  the  end  for 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  His  ambition 
is  of  a  higher  order,  it  has  a  loflif  r  aim.  The 
praise  of  man  cannot  satisfy  a  spirit  which  feels 
itself  made  for  immortality. 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sm  but  vanity,  the 
consciousness  of  that  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  pray- 
er, to  caution  him  in  conduct. — Ho  does  not 
fear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other  individual  vice; 
as  a  single  enemy  against  which  he  is  to  be  on 
the  watch,  but  as  that  vice  which,  if  indulged, 
would  poison  all  his  virtues.  Among  the  sins  of 
the  inner  man,  he  knows  that  *  this  kind  goeth 
*not  out  but  t»y  prayer.'  When  he  hears  it  said 
of  any  popular,  apd  especially  of  any  religious 
character,  *  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain.* 
He  says  within  himself,  he  ifi  vain,  and  there- 
fore, I  fear  he-is  not  a  good  man.  How  many 
right  qualitie*  does  vanity  rob  of  their  value, 
how  many  right  actions  of  their  reward  ! 

Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  vanity 
in  himself,  sends  him  with  deeper  prostration 
before  his  Maker.  Lord  what  is  man !  shall 
the  praise  of  a  fellow-creature,  whose  breath  is 
In  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  must  soon  be  min- 
gled with  my  own,  which  may  even  before  my 
own  be  consigned  to  kindred  dust,  shall  his 
praise  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  endanger  the 
humility  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  looking  for. 
ward  to  the  applause  of  those  glorious  spirits 
which  surround  the  throne  of  God,  but  to  the 
approbation  of  God  himself? 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally  mixes, 
see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 
the  world,  they  little  suspect  the  fVequent  strug- 
gles, the  secret  conflicts  he  has  within.  Others 
see  his  devout  arid  conscientious  life,,  but  he 
alone  knows  the'  plague  of  his  own  heart.  For 
this  plague  he  Beeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 
The  praying  Christian  endeavours  to  make 
even  what  to  some  might  seem  casual  expres- 
sion in  Scripture,  matter  of  improvemeqt.  He 
it  not  coDtented  to  devote  to  the  distressed  his 
mere  toperfluities,  he  makes  requisitions  on  his 
frugality  to  add  to  his  contributions,  and  he 
learns  this  lesson  from  the  highest  model. 

He  observes  that  He  who  could  feed  thousands 
by  a  word  of  His  mouth,  yet  took  care  not  to 
let  the  miracle  pass  without  grafling  on  it  a  mo- 
ral  maxim,  for  general  use,  a  religious  duty  for 
general  practice. — He  who  could  have  multipli. 
ed  to  any  extent  the  twelve  baskets,  as  He  had 
done  the  five  loaves,  condescended  to  say,  *  ga- 
ther up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
be  lost ;  and  that  be  might  set  an  example  of 
prayer  in  every  possible  form.  He  had  previous- 
ly hUtaed  the  simple  but  abundant  meal,  pre- 
senting,  in  this  single  instance,  on  union  of 
three  great  qualities— ^generosity,  economy,  and 
devotion. 


The  practical  Christian  obBerres  with  grsto- 
fvl  admiration,  how  Scripture  has,  ae  it  were, 
let  down  to  the  plainest  apprehension  the  habit. 
ual  duty  of  constantly  looking  to  God,  by  a  la* 
miliar  allusion  taken  from  domestic  life. — The 
fidelity,  the  diligent  attention,  the  watchfal  ob- 
servance of '  the  eyes  of  a  servant  looking^  to  the 
hand  of  his  Master,  and  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to 
the  hand  of  her  mistress,'  is  a  simple  iJkwtra- 
tion  of-  the  Christian's  duty,  equally  intelligible 
to  him  who  serves,  and  obligatory  on  him  who 
is  served. 

To  a  worldly  man,  his  own  sin  appears  less 
than  it  is ;  to  a  good  man,  greater ;  not  that  he 
sees  through  a  false  medium ;  or  ag|^ravates  the 
truth,  or  forgets  the  apostle's  direction  to  think 
soberly ;    but    while    the    nominal   Christian 
weighs  his  offences  in  the  scales  of  the  world, 
the  praying  Christian  hring&him  to  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuary.    The  former  judges  of  sin 
only  as  he  sees  it  in  others ;  and  the  worst  men 
in  the  rank  above  the  vulgar,  do  not  always  ap- 
pear so  bad  as  they  are.    In  nis  own  heart  bet 
sees  little,  because  with  that  heart  he  is  not  ae- 
quointed.    Whereas  his  own  bosoov  is  the  irery 
plaee  where  the  good  man  looks  for  sin,  and  his 
perceptions  of  what  is  wrong  are  so  delicate, 
that  he  sees  it  in  its  first  seed ;  in  short,  the  one 
thinks  hiihself  worsQ  than  others,  because  he 
knows  himself  well ;  the  other  thinks  himself 
better,  because  he  knows  himself  not  at  all. 

When  we  consider  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying  Chris- 
tian,  we  shall  estimate  aright  tlie  value  of  the 
consoling  promise  of  that  eternal  rest  from  his 
labours,  which  supports  him  under  them.    And 
though  rest  is  one  of  the  lowest  descriptions  of 
the  promised  bliss  of  heaven,  yj0t  it  holds  out  a 
cheering  prospect  of  relief  and  satisfaction  'to  a 
feeling  being,  who  is  conscious  of  the  fallen  con- 
dition  of  his  mortal  nature  in  all  ite  weakness 
and  imperfection.     Reai,  therefore,  is  of  itself^ 
A  promise  sufficiently  inviting  to  make  him  de- 
sire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  even  inde- 
pendcnfly  of  his  higher  hope.  The  joy  unspeak. 
able,  the  crown  of  glory,  and  all  those  other 
splendid  images  of  the  blesp^dness  of  heaven 
exalt  and  delight  his  mind.     But  it  is,  though 
with  a  higher,  yet  with  a  more,  indefinite  de- 
light     Ha  adores  without  fully  comprehending 
the  migfhty  blessing.     But  the  promise  of  rest 
is  more  intelligible  to  the  heavy-laden  Christian; 
he  better  understands  it,  because  it  in  so  exactly 
applicable  to  his  present  woijt  and  feelings : — 
thi$  is  not  our  rest     It  offers  the  relief  longed 
for  by  a  weary,  frail,  and  feverish  being.     He 
who  best  knows,  what  man  wanted,  promised  to 
His  disciples  peace  and  resi,  and  His  Divine 
Spirit  has  represented  the  state  of  heaven  under 
this  imago  more  frequently  than  any  other,  as 
being  in  more  direct  contrast  to  its  present  state 
— a  state  of  care,  anxiety,  and  trouble,  and  a 
state  of  sin,  the  cause  of  all  his  other  troubles. 
Perhaps  this  leas  elevated  view  of  heaven  may 
occur  mof'e  rarely  to  persons  of  high-wrought 
feelings  in  religion,  yet  to  the  Christian  of  a 
contrary  character,  it  is  a  never-lailing  consola* 
tion,  a  home-felt  solllce,  the  object  of  his  fervent 
prayer.    What  a  support  to  be  persuaded  that 
'the  work  of  righteousness  is  peace,  and  the 
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effect  of  righteottsneas  is  quietnera  and  asrar- 
anoe  for  ever  !* 


The  Lord's  Prayer,  a  model  both  for  our  devo- 
tion and  our  practice. — It  teaches  the  duty  of 
profnoiing  schemes  to  advance  the  Olory  of 
God. 

It  is  not  customary  for  kingfs  to  draw  up  pe- 
titions  for  their  subjectn  to  present  to  them- 
Belves ;  much  less  do  uarthly  monarchs  consider 
the  act  of  petitioninfir  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
they  number  the  petitions  so  much  ampngf  the 
seryicea  done  them,  as  among  the  burthens  im- 
posed on  them.  Whereas  it  is  a  sinj^ular  benefit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kings  both 
dictates  our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re- 
compense us  for  making  them. 

In  the  Lord*s  prayer  may  be  found  the  semi- 
nal principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  Christian, 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  things ;  and  how- 
ever  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  will  necessa- 
rily depart  from  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions :  into  whatever  laminte  he  may  expand 
the  pure  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  he 
will  still  find  the  general  principle  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  application  to  God,  substantial- 
ly contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  compen- 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  con- 
descension, that  knowing  our  propensity  to  err, 
opr  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 
our  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
existing  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  be- 
hind  Him  a  regulator  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  set  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  per- 
haps establish  it  as  a  safe  rule  for  prayer  in 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  some 
shape,  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  some 
part  of  the  Lord's  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  bo 
adopted.  Here  temporal  things  are  kept  in 
their  due  subordination ;  they  are  asked  for  in 
great  moderation,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
dependence  on  the  Giver.  The  request  for  the 
divine  intercession  we  must  of  course  offer  for 
ourselves  as  the  intercessor  had  not  yet  assumed 
his  mediatorial  office. 

There  is  in  this  prayer  a  concatenation  of  the 
several  clauses,  what  in  human  composition  the 
critics  call  concealed  method.  The  petitions 
rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as  it 
were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  for  the  desire  that  God*8  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed. His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
is  referred  to,  and  confirmed  by  the  ascription 
at  the  close.  If  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  are  His,  then  his  ability  fb  do  and  to 
give,  are  declared  to  be  infinite. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if  we  do 
not  make  our  prayer  the  ground  of  our  practice, 
if  we  do  not  pray  as  we  believe,  and  act  as  we 
pray,  we  must  not  wonder  if  our  petitions  are  not 
heard,  and  consequently  not  answered. 

In  the  tremendous  scene  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  where  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God,  and  the  books  were  opened,  and  an- 
other book  was  opened;  the  dead  were  judged 
oat  of  those  things,  which  were  written  in  the 
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books;  were  judged  according — ^not  to  their 
prayers,  but  *  their  works.*  Surely  then  Chris- 
tianity  is  a  practical  religion,  and  in  order  to 
use  aright  the  prayer  our  Lord  has  given  us, 
we  must  model  our  life  by  it  as  well  as  our  pe- 
titions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal- 
lowed, yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and  a  con- 
scientious attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end  of  our  pray- 
ing, by  falling  short  of  its  obligation. 

The  practical  discrepancies  between  our  pray- 
ers and  our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  fre- 
quently are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that 

*  His  kingdom  may  come,*  while  we  are  doing 
nothing  to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  conaequently  His  kingdom  of  glory  here- 
after. 

If  we  pray  that  God  wonld  *  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,*  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  (rlobe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that  *  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,*  yet  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
home.  If  we  pray  thj^t  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,*  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  7 

When  we  pray  that  *  His  will  may  be  done,* 
we  know  that  His  will  is,  that  *  all  should  be 
saved,  that  not  one  should  perish.*  When,  there- 
fore, we  assist  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  dark 
and  distant  corners  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  we  constantly  desire  of  €^  in  oar 
prayers,  that  *  His  saving  health  may  be  known 
to  all  nations.* 

For  we  most  vindicate  the  veracity  of  oar 
prayer  by  our  exertions,  and  extend  its  efficiency 
by  our  influenqp :  if  we  contribute  not  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  for  which  we  pray, 
what  is  this  but  mocking  Omniscience,  not  by 
unmeaning,  but  unmeant  petitions  7  If  we  do 
nothing  we  are  inconsistent ;  but  if  we  do  worse 
than  nothing,  if  we  oppose,  and  by  our  opposi- 
tion  hinder  the  good  which  we  do  not  think  pro- 
per to  support,  may  we  not  possibly  bring  on 
ourselves  the  appalling  charge  of  being  *  fband 
fighting  against  Grod  I* 

It  is  indeed  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way,  to 
quiet  the  conscience  by  that  common  anodyne, 

*  that  the  heathen  are  very  well  as  they  are,  that 
the  morals  of  the  Hindoos  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Christians.'  With  what  sort  of  Chris- 
tians  these  assertors  of  the  rival  innocence  of 
Idolaters  associate,  we  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. 

But,  allowing  that  we  do  not  always  send 
abroad  the  very  best  samples  of  Christianity, 
the  very  best  representatives  of  its  practical  ef. 
fects,  allnwinfr  also  tint  too  many  who  remain 
at  home,  and  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  are  guilty  of  crimes  which  disgrace 
human  nature,  yet  Christianity  renounces  them. 
Christian  governments  inflict  on  them  capital 
punishments.    While  amOng  those  poor  idola- 
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ton  All  these  aocial  ilaties  are  trampled  on,  all 
tho  enffgestioDB  of  natural  conscience  are  stifiod, 
rites  toe  most  obscene,  sacrifices  the  most  bloody 
are  offered ;  and  these  crimes  are  not  only  com- 
mitted,  but  sanctioned,  but  enjoined ;  they  do 
not  yiolate  religion,  they  make  a  part  of  it. 
Sorely  then,  politically  connected  with  theto  as 
we  are,  and  yet  contentedly  to  leave  them  in 
Iheir  degraded  state  of  morals,  without  any  at- 
tempt  for  their  improvement,  do  we  not  by  this 
neglect  Tirtually  pronounce,  and  awfully  antici- 
pate  their  dreadful  sentence,  *  let  him  that  is 
unjust,  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  filthy  stilL* 

Again,  it  is  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way  to 
throw  the  weight  off  our  own  shoulders  by  the 
cool  remark,  *  that  these  things  belong  not  to  us, 
human  efforts  are  superfluous ;  God  most  bring 
them  about  b^  a  mircle.' — Grod,  it  is  true,  intro- 
duced Christianity  by  miracles,  but  He  esta- 
blished it  by  means.  Miracles,  indeed,  are  His 
prerogatiTe,  but  man  is  his  instrument  Had 
He  not  sent  His  gospel  and  His  ministers,  it  is 
probable  that  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
rontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Bythinia,  and  all 
proconsular  Asia,  had  never  beard  of  Christiani- 
ty to  this  day,  which  is,  indeed,  still  the  case  of 
too  many  parts  of  that  region. 

But  is  it  not  e(^oally  the  effect  of  divine  grace, 
I  had  almost  said,  is  it  not  equally  a  miracle, 
when,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  most  unre- 
lenting warfare,  in  the  most  calamitous  period 
of  unusual  scarcity,  when  Britain  had  the  whole 
civilized  world  iu,  arms  against  her,  so  that  she 
could  emphatically  say,  'there  is  none  that 
fighteth  for  us  but  only  Thou  O  God—.*  When 
it  mi^ht  seem  business  enough  for  any  but 
Christians  to  take  care  of  themselves,  even  then 
Britain  raised  the  banner  of  the  cross,  not  in  the 
roost  unprofitable  crusade  for  the  most  fruitless 
object,  but  that  she  might  carry  the  knowledge 
of  Him  who  suffered  on  it,  to  the  ends  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Not  to  redeem  His  sepulch^ 
from  infidels,  bat  to  oommunioale  tq  them  the 
tidings  of  His  resurrection,  and  of  redemption 
through  His  blood.  Is  it  not  the  effbct  efface, 
and  still  more  nearly  approaching  to  a  miracle 
when  in  a  period  immediately  subsequent,  while 
their  fields  were  yet  red  with  slaughter,  and 
their  rvnn  ran  blood,  their  cities  plundered,  and 
their  kingdoms  desolated,  God  disposed  the 
hearts  of  iMstile  sovereigns,  ruling  over  opposing 
nations  and  the  tenacious  professors  of  different 
religions,  yet  as  if  actuated-  by  one  universal 
ieelmg,  sinniltaneously  to  rise  up  in  one  com- 
mon cause  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  mighty 
objeot — ^when  the  first  use  they  made  of  the  ter- 
mination of  war  was  to  disseminate  the  gospel 
of  peace ;  the  first  tribute  they  paid  to  the  glory 
of  God  was  to  publish  abroad  that  grand  instru- 
ment of  good  will  to  men  !  Let  us  not  then  in- 
dulge groundless  imaginations,  as  if  tniraclos 
were  wrought  to  justify  indolence !  as  if  a  man 
were  to  be  excused  the  trouble  of  being  the  ac- 
tive agent  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  miracles  wrought  at  Ephesus  seem  ra- 
ther to  have  been  intended  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  St  Paurs  doctrine,  than  as  the  actual 
instrument  of  conversion.  Many  rejected  the 
gospel  who  saw  the  miracles.    The  miracles 


wrought  did  not  supersede  the  necesnty  of  Um 
apostle's  *  speaking  boldly  for  the  space  oCthrea 
months,  disputing  and  persuading  the  things 
oonoerning  the  kingdom  of  God.*    Tbej  did  net 
supersede  the  necessity  at  another  time,  of  hie 
continuing  to  preach  among  them,  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  the  two  great  doctjines  of  his  mia- 
sion,  *  Repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ*    Nor  did  they  prevent  his 
thinking  it  his  bounden  duty  to  send  to  the 
Ephesians  his  exquisite  epistle,  for  the  furtlier. 
anoe  of  their  faith  in  the  gospel.    Here  we  be- 
hold  the  union  of  the  Bible  and  the  misfionary — 
of  the  gospel  sent  and  the  gospel  preached. 

*MaQy,*  says  the  sagacious  bishop  Butler, 
*  think  there  is  but  one  evil,  and  that  evil  is  so- 
perstition ;  and  we  know  that  the  epithets  of 
superstitious  and  enthusiastic  have  been  un. 
sparingly  lavished  on  the  most  sober  and  well 
digested  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  the  scriptures 
abroad.     We  know  that  very  trifling  errors,  er- 
rors  inseparable  from  all  great  undertakings, 
eyery  petty  indiscretion,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  employing  a  number  of  inferior  agents, 
have  been  carefully  collected,  minutely  set  down 
in  the  note  book  of  observation,  and  triumphant- 
ly  produced  as  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
whole  plan.    *•  But,*  says  the  profound  prelate 
above-named,  in  his  very  able  defence  of  mia- 
sions,  preached  before  the  venerable  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,*  *  many 
well-disposed  persons  want  much  to  be  admo- 
nished what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  discoon- 
tenance  what  is  good,  because  it  is  not  better,  by 
raising  objections  to  some  under  parts  of  it* 

The  truth  is,  ikey  are  neither  enthusiasts  nor 
superstitious,  who  believe  that  well-concerted 
and  prudently  conducted  societiei  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  this  great  object,  acting  with  a  deep 
sense  of  human  imperfoction,  and  m  dependence 
upon  the  favour  of  God,  will,  in  due  time,  with 
His  blessing,  without  which  nothing  is  strong, 
nothing  is  holy,  aooomplisb  the  great  end  of 
bringing  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  be- 
come  the  kin^oms  of  the  Redeemer.  But  he 
is  the  superstitious,  he  is  the  enthusiast,  who 
indulges  unfounded  expectations,  who  looks  for 
the  fmfilment  of  declarations  which  have  never 
been  made,  who  depends  upon  miracles  which 
have  never  been  announced,  who  looks  for  eon- 
sequences  without  their  predisposing  causes, 
who  believes  that  the  unassisted  heathen,  sunk 
in  intellectual  and  spiritual  darkness,  shall  call 
on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard,  or  that 
they  shall  hear  without  a  preacher,  or  that  the 
preacher  will  be  found  without  being  sent 

We  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  see  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  Oriental  metaphor,  as  dis- 
played in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the 
prophets,  actually  realized.  We  might  as  rea- 
sonably  expect  that  the  rose  of  Sharon  shall  li- 
terally blossom  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  or 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  sprinfir  up  in  the  sandy 
vallies  of  Africa ;  that  the  thirsty  desert  should 
produce  spontaneous  springs  of  water ;  that  the 
tame  and  savage  animals  should  live  together  in 
friendly  compact ;  that  the  material  hills  shall 
really  sink  and  the  vallies  rise  of  themselves ; 

-*  Preached  at  their  anniversary  nisetinc,  fWmiaiy 
16th,  173d-e. 
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we  miffht,  I  ny,  as  ntionally  hope  to  aee  theie 
lively  liluBtrations  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Di- 
vine  promieee  literally  verified,  as  to  expect 
Christianity  to  make  its  own  onassistsd  way 
into  the  distant  and  desolate  comers  of  the  earth. 
God  has  committed  Christianity  into  the  hands 
of  Christians  for  universal  diffosion. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  it  appears  to  be  no 
real  departure  from  the  sabject  with  which  this 
chapter  opened,  that  reftrenoe  is  not  more  fre- 
quently made  in  its  progress  to  prayer.  This 
seems  to  be  the  less  necessary,  as  we  are  not 
reasoning  with  the  irreligioas  man,  but  with 
the  Christian,  with  him  who  professes  to  ose 
the  Lord*s  prayer  as  the  pattern  of  his  own  devo- 
tions ;  and  firom  the  premises  of  that  prayer, 
these  observations  are  not  forced  interpretations, 
but  natural  deductions. 

The  Almighty  is  consistent  in  all  his  opera- 
tions. They  always  exhibit  simplicity  and 
economy.  He  never  works  a  superfluous  mira- 
cle. There  is  also  analogy  in  his  works. 
Christ  wrought  miracles  to  relieve  the  bodily 
wants  of  the  poor ;  he  works  miracles  for  them 
no  longer,  be  turns  them  over  to  the  rich.  He 
wrought  miracles  on  the  first  conversion  of  the 
heathen;  He  works  miracles  for  them  no  longer, 
he  now  turns  them  over  to  Christians.  He  re- 
signs to  human  agency,  under  his  blessing,  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  ignorant, 
as  well  as  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the  indi- 
gent Christianity  and  riches  are  deposited 
in  the  haiide  of  Christians,  for  the  more  gene- 
ral  dispersion  of  both  to  the  respectively  desti- 
tute. 

And  when,  if  ever,  through  the  unmerited 
mercy  of  God,  that  glorious  and  devoutly  desired 
day  shall  arrife^  which  warms  the  heart  even  in 
the  distant  perspective  of  prophecy,  when  na- 
tion shall  no  more  rise  against  nation,  and  they 
shall  learn  war  no  more ;  what  is  so  likely  to 
hasten  that  triumphant  period,  what  is  so  likely 
to  turn  the  sword  into  &  pmning-hook,  and  to 
establish  lasting  peace  throughout  the  world,  as 
that  spirit  of  love  and  concord  which  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  gospel  liffht  is  calculated  to  im- 
part? What  is  so  likely  to  produce  charity 
among  sJ!  the  children  of  the  same  common 
Father,  wm  when  subjects  ss  well  as  sovereigns, 
shall  be  brought  to  Itnow  God,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least 

Those  admirable  institutions,  whose  object  it 
is  to  lead  to  this  blessed  consummation,  have 
already  enlar^^ed  the  borders  of  Christian  charity 
to  Mn  almost  mdefinite  extent,  by  bringing  into 
contact  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
flom  almost  every  city  in  the  civilized  world. 
Christians,  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
each  others  existence;  it  has  already  shown 
them  that  whatever  difference  of  education  and 
of  government,  whatever  modifications  of  opin- 
ion had  hitherto  divided  them,  Uie  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  love  to  G^,  of  faith  in  his 
Son,  and  charity  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  at 
length  beginning  to  draw  them  into  a  nearer 
connexion.  These  general  principles  of  agree- 
ment, are  already  bringing  into  one  point  of 
union,  persons  whom  difference  of  sentiment 
had  kept  asunder  as  widely  as  seas  had  sepa- 
imSad,  and  are  the  only  means,  as  far  as  human 


penetration  can  foresee,  of  drawing  the  cords  of 
amity  into  still  closer  bonds. 

Already,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  this  vast 
enterprize,  may  we  not  perceive  that  it  has  had 
a  considerable  share  in  promoting  mutual  good 
will,  reciprocal  kindness,  and  growing  confi- 
dence, and  this  with  foreigners,  who,  though 
they  had  subdued  their  enmity,  might  not  so 
soon  have  conquered  their  jealousy  7  Has  it  not 
a  powerful  tendency  to  cure  any  remaining  dis- 
trust,  to  confirm  good  faith,  to  promote  con- 
fidence and  attachment  between  nations,  whose 
respect  was  not  perhaps,  altogether  untinctured 
with  suspicion?  May  it  not  break  down  the 
wall  of  partition,  which  has  so  lon^  kept  us 
asunder?  May  it  not  bring  those  who  were 
aforetime  separated  in  heart  as  well  as  country, 
to  unite  in  Christian  brotherhood,  till  we  be- 
come at  length  of  one  mind  in  doctrine,  as  we 
already  are  in  regard  to  this  institution.  May 
not  the  probable  results  of  this  Christian  confe- 
deracy become  a  ratification  between  monarchic 
firmer  than  any  political  compact,  stronger  than 
any  diplomatic  convention?  For  is  it  not  an 
instrument  of  confederation  of  which  the  aaxAT 
SEAL  IS  THE  WORD  OF  GOD  ?  Docs  it  not  cmbracc 
the  two  sublime  objects  of  the  angelic  hosts,  by 
uniting  *  glory  to  God  in  the  hiehest,  and  on 
earth  peace  and  good- will  towards  men  V  For 
what  means,  we  repeat,  are  so  likely  to  bring 
churches,  who  have  been  hilherto  kept  in  spiri- 
tual darkness,  to  a  gradual  and  devoutly  desired 
reformation,  as  to  disperse  that  darkness,  as  our 
being  the  honoured  instruments  of  causing  the 
full  beams  of  divine  truth  to  thine  more  directly 
uptm  them  ? 

To  descend  to  the  very  minutest  wheels  of 
this  mighty  engine;  with  whatever  derision 
that  which  has  b^n  denominated  popidar  charity 
may  have  been  treated ;  its  inferior  divisions  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  set  in  motion  the  young 
and  the  poor.  To  the  young  female  of  fortune, 
this  subordinate  part  of  the  great  whole,  fur- 
nishes a  kind  of  novitiate  to  her  future  and  more 
extended  sphere  of  charity,  for  the  details  of 
which  this  sex  has  the  most  loisore.  To  tim 
poor,*  like  the  admirable  institutions  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank,  though  for  different  purposes,  it  gives 
thdm  a  little  and  a  safe  lifl  in  the  scale  of^socicty . 
For  will  they  nol  be  less  likely  to  follow  in  the 
turbulent  train  of  the  seditious  demagogue,  loss 
disposed  by  his  pernicious  but  persuasive  out- 
cry, to  ^ive  their  stated  penny  for  the  promo- 
tion  of  not  and  the  maintenance  of  rioters,  when 
tliat  penny  has  been  pre-engaged  for  the  c^rcu- 
lation  of  that  Volume,  which  forbids  them  to 
speak  evil  of  dignities,  which  commands  to  avoid 
those  who  are  given  to  change ;  to  work,  to  be 
quiet,  to  mind  their  own  business ;  which  im- 
peratively says,  *  I  exhort  that  prayers  and  in- 
tercessions be  made  for  kings  and  all  in  autho- 
rity ;*  and  above  all,  will  not  the  Bible  be  the 
surest  antidote  against  the  infection  of  the  poi- 
son contained  in  that  profusion  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  placards,  which,  without  such  a 
specific  threatens  botli  our  moral  and  political 
destruction. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  tp  delight  in  party,  he 
delights  to  belong  to  something,  to  hold  to  bis 
fellow-creatures,  though  by  the  least  and  lowest 
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link  in  the  eliain  of  society ;  let  tis  then  take 
advantage  of  this  his  natural  weakness.  For  is  it 
not  better  to  attach  him  to  something  that  is 
nseful  to  himself  and  to  others,  that  he  may  be 
less  likely  to  be  drawn  into  such  schemes  as  are 
destructive  of  his  temporal,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  highest  interests,  and  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  of  the  country.  To  be 
connecied,  though  by  the  lowest  and  slighest  tie, 
with  his  superiors,  is  to  the  poor  man  at  once 
an  encouragement  and  a  security.  To  belong 
to  societies  of  which  princes  are  the  patrons,  is 
at  once  a  gratification  and  a  guard  ;  for  will  not 
this  connexion,  remote  as  it  may  seem,  confirm 
his  abhorrence  of  those  revolutionary  societies 
whose  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  princes  7 

Let  tts  not  then  grudge  to  the  poor  who  have 
Bo  few  pleasures,  that  pure,  and  to  them  that 
hitherto  on  tasted  pleasure,  that  almost  sacred 
fteling,  how  much  more  blessed  is  it  to  give 
than  to  receive.  Let  us  not  deny  them  the 
gtmtifioation  of  being  humble  contributors  to- 
wards conveying  that  word  of  life  to  others,  by 
which  their  own  souls  have  been  benefited  ;  and 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  teach  others 
what  themselves  have  been  gratuitously  taught 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  recommend 
that  the  petty  contributions  of  the  poor  should 
never  be  extorted,  nor  even  wrung  from  them 
by  undue  influence.  It  must  be  a  willing  of- 
fering, not  pinched  from  their  necessities,  but 
cheerfully  accepted,  as  the  thankful  tribute  of 
■acoessfbl  industry.  With  respect  to  such  as 
are  in  distress,  and  especially  in  debt,  it  would 
neither  be  honest  in  themsefvee  to  give,  nor  in 
the  collector  to  receive.  A  very  few  indiscre- 
tions of  this  kind  have  given  too  inviting  a 
handle,  which  has  been  unfairly  laid  hold  of  to 
bring  the  plan  itself  into  discredit. 

To  venture  one  more  passage  from  the  prelate 
already  quoted — and  who  will  accuse  Bishop 
Butler  of  enthusiasm  7 — *  If  the  gospel  had  its 
proper  influence  in  the  Christian  world  in  gene- 
ral, ae  this  country  is  the  centre  of  trade,  and 
the  seat  of  learning,  a  very  few  years,  in  all 
probability,  would  settle  Christianity  in  every 
country  in  the  world  toUhout  miraeuloua  aaaitt- 
aneeJ* 

If  we,  then,  in  this  highly  favoured  land,  are 
blessed  with  the  volume  of  Divine  Revelation, 
let  us  impart  it  to  others  with  the  greater  alac- 
rity, from  the  humiliating  recollection  that  it 
was  no  merit  of  our  own  which  broui^ht  the 
news  of  eternal  life  to  an  island  of  barbarians 
and  idolaters.  Freely  we  have  rccoived,  freely 
let  us  give. 

The  sun  of  rij^hteousncBS  which  first  arose  in 
the  east,  rejoicing  as  a  (^iint  to  run  hin  rour-ic, 
has  traveUed  in  the  groaiiu-ss  of  his  Rtrrnf-th, 
till  having  made  the  circiitof  the  f^Iobc,  having 
illuminated  the  western  world,  ho  is  once  no-ain 
rising  to  shed  the  glories  of  his  orient  bvams, 
where  they  first  dawned. 

*SounlCR  the  tiay-rtnr  in  tl«.'  ntunn-lvnl. 
And  yet  again  io|>ti'r8  hi  *  «'•<•  •iJinp  hen  I. 
And  irickB  his  bca'H!*.  aiul  witU  new  Kjiaii"'.;!!  oro 
Flames  in  Uie  forehead  of  thu  inoiain;!  ^ky,' 

Let  CoMMKRCK,  then,  wherever  slic  speads  her 
aaib,  be  assured  that  whether  blie  curries  the 


wealth  of  Orraus,  or  of  Ind,  barbaric  pesrl  and 
gold  from  the  East ;  or  from  the  West,  the  mines 
of  Potosi  or  Peru,  the  most  precious  inerchan> 
dize  with  which  her  vessels  can  be  freighted,  is 
that  pearl  of  g;reat  price  which  the  merchaiit. 
man  in  the  Gospel  sold  all  that  he  had  to  par- 
chase. 

Let  Discovert,   wherever  she    pushes    her 
bold  and  perilous  adventure,  wherever  sbc  lights 
on  an  inhabited  nook  of  land,  even  aiiould  she 
succeed  in  exploring  the  secrets  of  the   polar 
world,  let  her  be  assured  that  all*  the  wonders 
for  which  gaping  curiosity  impatiently  waits:, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  wonders  con* 
tained  in  that  Gospel,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
she  will  make  part  of  her  provision  tor  the  voy- 
age.   Let  her  be  assured,  that  if  she  carries  the 
Bible,  she  will,  at  return,  bring  back  no  Dews 
of  equal  value  with   that  she  carries  out;  win 
bring  back  to  her  native  home  no  tidings  of 
equal  joy  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  she 
has  carried  abroad. 

Let  Conquest,  though  her  garments  have 
been  rolled  in  blood,  make  the  vanquished  the 
only  reparation  in  her  power,  not  merely  like 
the  conquering  Csesar  and  Alexander,  by  car- 
rying civilization  in  her  train,  but  Christianity ; 
by  carrying  them  this  charter  of  oar  own  im- 
mortal  hopes.  If  this  mighty  boon  will  not 
fully  expiate  the  oflences  of  the  injorer,  it  will 
more  than  mitigate,  it  will  even  more  than  re- 
pay the  wrongs  of  the  injured. 


Conelution. 

*  I  WILL  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
uhto  me,'  says  the  Almighty  by  his  Prophet. 
We  roust,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  in 
onr  devotions,  frequently  endeavour  to  warm  oar 
hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  quicken  onr  aspira- 
tions  with  a  recollection  of  His  glorious  attri- 
butes,—of  that  Omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all  without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  or 
from  Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders 
Him  the  constant  witness  of  our  actions ;  of  that 
Omniscience  which  makes  him  a  discerner  of 
our  intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  most 
secret  disguises  of  our  inmost  souls ;  of  that 
perfect  holiness,  which  should  at  once  be  the 
object  of  our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  oar 
practice  ;  of  that  truth,  which  will  never  forfeit 
any  of  His  promises ;  of  that  faith^ulncFs,  which 
will  nevrr  forsake  any  that  trust  in  Him  ;  of 
that  love,  which  our  innumerable  ctVences  can- 
not exhaust ;  of  that  Plernity  which  had  place 
'  boforo  the  mounttiin*  were  brought  torth,  from 
Gvnrlastinij  to  pvorla.-tin;;  Ho  is  God  ;'  of  that 
gfrandeiir  which  has  set  h*.^  plory  nb'ivo  the 
hcavrns  ;  of  that  \anij  sulY;  riiiir  of  G'>i,  who  's 
strong  Rn<l  palimt,  and  who  is  provo'xrd  evcrr 
day;  of  that  justice  which  will  by  no  means 
rlrir  t'nc  ruihy,  yet  of  that  mercy  which  It»r- 
n-iveth  iriif]nitv,  Iran-^jrrr.^sion,  and  sin  ;  of  that 
cornp'»«;sion  v\h;rh  wai.'s  to  ho  gracious  ;  of  that 
fToodncss  which  I^adcth  to  rrpentanoo  ;  of  that 
purity,  which,  while  il  hate-)  tin,  invites  the  sin- 
ner  to  return. 

All  UiL^sc  altribates  arc  his  in  the    abstract. 
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He  is  not  only  strong,  but  our  strength,  not  only 
the  giver  of  life,  bat  life  itself,  he  not  only  be. 
■tows,  but  i$  salvation,  he  not  only  teaches  truth, 
but  is  truth,  he  not  only  shows  the  way  to  hea- 
▼en,  but  is  the  way,  not  only  communicates 
light,  but  is  light. 

When  we  reflect  that  even  His  incommuni- 
cable  attributes  arc  employed,  in  never-ceasing 
exercise  for  the  common  benefit  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  adoration  is  melted  into  gratitude. 
When  we  consider,  that  even  His  justice,  that 
flaming  sword  which  threatened  our  eternal  ex. 
elusion  from  Paradise,  the  attribute  at  which  the 
best  may  tremble,  for  who  is  he  that  liyes  and 
sins  not,  is  turned  in  our  favour  by  the  great  pro- 
pitiation made  for  sin ;  that  heart  must  be  hard, 
indeed,  which  is  not  sof\ened  into  love.  It  is 
because  we  are  so  little  accustomed  to  indulge 
these  reflections,  that  our  natural  hardness  a.^- 
quires  additional  obduracy. 

Whatever  good  there  is  even  in  the  renewed 
man,  is  but  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  God.  The  best  created  things,  light  it- 
self^ lose  all  their  brightness  when  compared 
with  the  uncreated  glory  from  which  all  they 
have  is  borrowed.  Tiie  heavens  are  not  pure  in 
His  sight,  behold  the  moon  and  it  shineth  not 
He  chargeth  His  angels  with  folly.  The  sub. 
limest  intellectual  intelligences,  and  the  bright- 
est  visible  operations  of  His  power,  are  swal. 
lowed  up  in  the  contemplation  of  His  underived 
original  perfection.  The  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  God  is  stronger  than  the  strength  of 
man. 

Yet  though  the  highest  conceivable  created 
excellence  is  thrown  mtu  utter  detrkness,  in  the 
comparison  with  this  surpassing  splendour,"  yet 
these  remote  resemblances  serve  to  convey 
some  idea,  but  Oh  how  weak !  some  reminding, 
but  Oh  how  inadequate  I  some  conception,  but 
Oh  how  faint !  of  the  Divine  perfections. 

Hence  in  the  highest  qualities  of  the  best 
Christian  we  have  a  hint,  a  rudiment  which 
serves  to  recal  to  our  mind  the  Divine  excel- 
lence, of  which  they  are  an  emanation. — We 
use  it,  not  as  a  means  of  overvaluing  the  crea- 
ture, but  of  raising  our  adoration  of  the  infinite, 
inexhaustible,  overflowing  fountain  of  natural, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  good.  Thus,  though 
we  cannot  *  search  out  the  Almighty  to  per  fee 
tion  ;*  yet  these  faint  traces,  are  constant  inti- 
mations to  us  to  imitate,  in  our  low  measure 
and  degree,  all  the  imitablc  attributes  of  Al- 
mighty goodness. — He  would  never  have  said, 
*  be  ye  holy  as  I  am  holy,*  if  holiness  had  been 
absolutely  unattainable.  There  must  be  an  aim, 
however  low,  at  this  conformity  to  our  divine 
pattern. 

The  lifb  which  the  Lord  of  glory  condescend- 
ed to  lead  on  earth,  has  introduced  us  to  the 
nearest  possible  view  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
and  exhibited  a  dearer  prospect  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  closer  Imitation  of  them,  than  could 
have  been  conveyed  to  us  by  any  other  means. 
His  actions  are  not  merely  objects  of  human 
admiration.  They  all,  with  the  exception  of 
his  miracles,  imperatively  demand  to  be  imitat- 
odf  as  well  as  admired.  His  meekness  under 
reproaches  the  most  contumelious ;  His  patience  1 
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under  sufferings  the  most  exquisite ;  His  com- 
bination of  active  beneficence  with  unremitting 
devotion, — fur,  afler  days  spent  in  successive 
acts  of  charity,  He  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God  ;  His  union  of  constant  self-denial,  with 
unwearied  bounty  ;  His  enduring  hunger,  who 
could  have  relieved  it  by  one  of  those  miracles, 
so  oAen  performed  for  the  relief  of  others ;  his 
compassion  for  sinners  joined  with  His  hatred 
of  sin ;  His  supplication  for  His  enemies,  ex- 
tenuating their  guilt  by  pleading  their  ignor- 
ance. *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  !* 

If  this  religion  be  not  practical,  if  this  prac- 
tice be  not  a  pattern  for  our*s,  we  know  not 
what  is.  While  we  obey  him  then  in  praying 
for  our  fellow- creatures,  let  us  remember  that 
wc  must  imitate  his  Divine  philanthropy  in  as- 
sisting them  ;  while  we  rank  ourselves  among 
his  admirers  by  praising  his  excellences,  let  us 
remember  we  shall  only  be  known  to  be  his  dis- 
ciples when  we  love  one  another. 

If  good  works  then  be  indispensable,  and 
Faith  be  their  great  influencing  principle,  both 
must  be  kept  alive,  and  kept  in  exercise  by  the 
aliment  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  chain  of  com- 
munication with  God  himself. — The  readiest 
way  to  be  assimilated  to  his  likeness,  the  best 
means  of  promoting  our  conformity  to  His  will, 
of  advancing  our  love  to  Him  and  to  each  other. 
If  we  neglect  prayer,  we  rob  our  souls  of  the 
prescribed  means  of  our  serving  him  here,  and 
of  the  fairest  foretaste  of  that  communion  with 
Him,  which  will  be  our  highest  happiness  here- 
after. 

The  obedience  of  the  heart  which  grows  out 
of  a  sound  faith,  rooted  good  desires,  well- 
weighed  resolutions  of  fidelity,  formed  in  a  high- 
er strength  than  our  own ;  a  belief  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  so  confirmed  as  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  objections  brought  against  them,  by  any 
difficulties  to  be  found  in  them ;  the  comparing 
faithfully  all  we  have  heard  urged  against  Reli- 
gion, with  all  we  have  seen  of  its  effects,  and 
experienced  of  its  benefits,  all  this  is  tlie  solid 
ground  on  which  future  attainments  must  here- 
afler  be  built,  a  ground  to  be  tried  by  prayer  in 
the  enquiring  mind  and  the  seeking  heart. 

And  when  our  reason  is  become  as  strong  on 
the  side  of  Christianity  as  our  belief— when  our 
faith  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  implicit — when 
the  growth  of  the  one  only  confirms  the  domi- 
nion of  the  other,  this  is  such  an  obedience  of 
the  heart  as  will  infallibly  produce  obedience  in 
the  life ;  an  obedience  which  will  be  both  the 
cause  and  the  consequence  of  effectual  prayer. 

The  renewing  of  the  soul  afler  the  image  of 
God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  than  by  true 
spiritual  heart-searching  prayer.  There  may 
be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions,  a  ceremonious 
avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  profession  of  re- 
pentance, a  general  acknowledgment  of  sin,  ut- 
tered from  the  lips  to  God  ;  but  where  is  His 
image  and  superscription  written  upon  the  heart? 
Where  is  the  transforming  power  of  Religion  in 
the  life  ?  Where  is  the  living  transcript  of  the 
Divine  original  1  Where  is  that  holiness  to 
which  the  vision  of  the  Lord  is  specifically  pro- 
mised 1  Where  is  the  light,  and  life,  and  grace 
of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in  the  temper  and 
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oondoct?  Yet  we  are  aaaured,  that  if  we  are 
Chrutians,  there  mast  be  an  aim  at  this  ooo- 
ftrmity. 

As  for  the  genaine  Gfaristian,  however  weak 
in  faith  and  defective  in  obedience,  yet  he  is  still 
seeking,  though  with  slow  and  faultering  steps, 
the  things  which  are  above ;  he  is  still  strivlog, 
though  with  unequal  progress,  for  the  prize  of 
his  high  calling ;  he  is  still  looking,  though  with 
a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality ;  He  is  still  waiting,  though  not  with 
a  trost  so  lively  as  to  annihilate  the  distance, — 
to  see  his  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh.— 
Though  his  aims  will  always  be  far  greater  than 
his  attainments,  yet  he  is  not  discouraged ;  hie 
Jiope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above,  his  treasure  is 
above ;  no  wonder  then  that  his  prayers  are  di- 
rected, and  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  sent 
forward  thither,  where  he  himself  hopes  soon  to 
be.  It  is  but  transmitting  his  riches  of  both 
kinds,  not  only  to  his  future,  but  his  eternal 
home. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as  bnrthen- 
Bome  as  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
bliss.  When  by  a  distant  journey,  we  have  been 
long  separated  from  our  own  beloved  habitation, 
we  do  not  call  that  the  most  desirable  road  back 
to  it  which  abounds  with  the  gayest  objects, 
but  that  which  will  bring  us  the  most  safelv 
home.  If,  indeed,  we  can  amuse  ourselves  with 
the  scenery,  without  slackening  our  pace,  or 
diverging  from  our  path,  it  is  weu.  It  is  no  of. 
fonoe  against  the  law  of  love,  if  we  catch  in 
passing,  such  innocent  and  safe  delights  as  his 
bounty  has  scattered  in  our  path.  And  if  our 
journey,  have  so  many  refreshments  showered 
down  by  the  hand  of  Divine  beneficence,  what 
shall  be  the  delights  of  our  home? 

If  the  heavens  grow  black  with  clouds,  and 
storms  arise,  these  only  serve  to  quicken  our 
pace,  and  make  us  avoid  digression.  If  sick- 
ness or  accident  befal  us,  oar  heart  is  still  cheer- 
ed with  the  thought  that  we  are  nearer  home — 
the  future  supports  us  under  the  present;  a 
little  further  say  we — a  little  more  fatifl'ue,  and 
we  shall  see  the  desire  of  our  heart  If  we  are 
bent  on  security  rather  than  amusement,  the 
straightest  and  the  safest  way  will  determine 
our  choice.  Heaven  is  worth  more  sacrifices 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  than  those  to  which  a 
religious  lifb  may  subject  us ;  though,  afler  all, 
it  often  calls  for  rower  and  lighter  than  a  world- 
ly one  imposes.  But  if  it  were  as  rough  and 
thorny  as  those  who  have  never  tried  it  believe, 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  voluntarily 
encountering  its  hardships  that  it  is  the  only 
road  to  heaven. 

When  the  prosperous  fool  saya,  '  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  ^oods  laid  up  for 
thee,* — the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  tlune  ease — ^be  on  thy  guard. — ^Thou 
hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  ror  thee,  but  it 
is  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit- 
ance for  a  paltry  possession ;  forfeit  not  an  un- 
alienable  reversion  for  a  life  interest, — a  life 
which  this  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.* 

Perhaps  even  ue  worlfiy  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  occanonal  fit  of  dejectioDi  or  an 


accidental  disappointment,  may  be  bmo^ht  to 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  vp. 
on  God.* — Oh,  think  upon  Him  now,  now,  wben 
you  are  in  prosperity,  now,  when  your  fartanem 
are  flourishing,  now  when  your  hiU  is  so  strong 
that  you  think  it  shall  never  be  moved — thinE 
upon  Him  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when 
the  world  courts,  flatteries  misled,  and  pli 
sures  betray  you ;  think  on  Him  while  yon 
able  to  think  at  all,  while  you  possess  the 
city  of  thinking.    The  time  may  come,  when, 
*  He  may  turn  his  face  from  you,  and  yoa  will 
be  troubled.'    Think  of  God  when  the  allariii^ 
images  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  aediiee 
you  fh>m  him.    Prosperity  is  the  season  of  pe. 
culiar  peril.  *  It  is  the  bright  day  that  briDgeCh 
forth  the  adder.*  Think  of  Grod  when  the  tempt- 
ing  world  says,  *  All  this  wiH  I  give  thee.  Trust 
not  the  insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  every 
creditor  that  ever  trusted.    It  will  cheat  yoo. 

To  those  who  are  yet  halting  between  two 
opinions,  or  tather  between  an  opinion  and  an 
inclination,  to  those  wjio  approve  the  right,  bot 
pursue  the  wrong,  those  who  are  not  withoat 
convictions,  but  which  convictions  pleasure  sti- 
fles,  or  business  overrules,  those  who  are  ba- 
lancing between  the  world  and  Him  who  made 
it,  who  resolve  to  reform,  but  make  the  reaolu^ 
tion  a  substitute'  for  the  performance ;  and  oh 
how  large,  and  in  many  points  how  respectable 
a  class  this  is ! — to  these^  to  the  doubting,  and 
the  dilatory,  we  would  take  the  liberty  to  speak 
plainly. 

It  is  much  to  be  foared,  that  secret,  unconsci- 
ous infidelity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  pro- 
fress  you  make  in  your  spiritual  attainments, 
f  the  truth,  certainty,  and  inconceivable  im- 
portance of  eternal  things  were  once  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  heart,  it  would  infallibly  quick- 
en  both  devotion  and  practice.  We  know,  hat 
we  do  not  act  upon  the  knowledge,  that  our 
great  business  in  this  world  is  to  determine  our 
choice  for  eternity.  This  is  not  a  bye  work, 
which  may  be  deferred  to  any  time  at  the  ha- 
zard of  its  not  being  done  at  all ;  it  is  the  impe- 
rious  business  of  the  present  hour,  the  next  may 
not  be  granted  us.  It  is  not  an  affair  to  be  kept 
in  reserve,  an  affiiir  to  be  postponed  till  other 
affairs  are  settled,  for  how  many  souls  has  thiy 
dilatory  delusion  ruined  \ 

The  resolution  you  may  make  at  this  moment, 
and  the  practical  efifect  of  this  resolution  may 
determine  your  fate  for  ever.  The  decision,  if 
delayed,  may  ne^er  be  made;  the  call,  now 
given,  may  never  be  repeated.  Think  what  you 
put  to  hazard  by  delay. — ^There  is  not  an  boor 
in  our  lives  on  which  eternal  life,  or  eternal 
death  may  not  depend.  Shall  we  then,  for  a 
single  moment,  make  it  a  matter  of  debate  what 
our  everlasting  condition  shall  be  7  If  it  were  a 
decision  between  two  temporal  concerns  which 
you  wese  called  upon  to  make,  deliberation 
might  be  wisdom,  because  there  might  be  de- 
grees of  comparison  between  their  value,  and 
consequently  a  doubt  as  to  the  predominance  of 
the  object,  and  the  prudence  of  your  choice. 
But  the  inequalities  of  created  things  are  level, 
led  when  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
things  of  eternity — the  difference  of  more 
or  less,  richer  or  poorer,  prosperity  or  privilioB, 
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DO  longer  exists;  the  distinction  is  swallowed 
up  when  contemplated  in  the  view  of  endless 
happiness  or  endless  misery.  Here  then,  if 
^oa  hesitate,  you  have  already  taken  your  part; 
irresolution  is  decision ;  deliberation  is  destruc- 
tion ;  you  have  already  resolved. 

The  hand  which  now  holds  the  pen  dares  not 
denounce  anathemas,  but  trembles  as  it  tran- 
scribes the  divinely  inspired  denunciation  of  the 
prophet  Zephaniah.  *Tho  great  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near,  it  ia  near,  it  liasteth  greatly  ;  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  the 
mighty  man  shall  cry  bitterly.  That  day  ia  a 
day  of  wrath  ;  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress ;  a 
day  of  wasteness  and  desolation  ;  a  day  of  dark- 
ness and  gloominess ;  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick 
darkness ;  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  !* 

The  awful  ruins  of  imperial  Rome,  the  still 
more  defaced  vestiges  of  learned  Athens,  present 
a  deeply  touching  spectacle  of  departed  ^lory. 
Still  more  affecting  is  it  to  contemplate  m  the 
study  of  history  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
of  Babylon,  of  Memphis,  whose  very  ruins  are 
no  longer  to  be  found !  How  affecting  to  medi- 
tate on  ancient  Troy,  whose  very  scite  can  no 
longer  be  determined !  Yet  here  no  wonder 
mixes  with  our  solemn  feeling.  All  these  noble 
monuments  of  human  grandeur  were  made  of 
destructible  inaterials,  they  could  not,  from  their 
very  nature,  last  for  ever. — But,  to  a  deeply  re- 
flecting mind,  what  is  the  ruin  of  temples, 
towers,  palaces,  and  cities,  what  ia  the  ruin  of 
*  the  ^reat  globe  itself  compared  with  the  de- 
structioQ  of  one  soul  meant  for  immortality — a 
soul  furnished  by  its  bountiful  Creator  with  all 
the  means  for  its  instruction,  sanctification,  re- 
demption, and  eternal  bliss  7  And  what  presents 
the  most  mournful  picture  to  us,  and  is  in  itself 
the  most  dreadful  sggravation,  is  that  its  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  extinguished ;  the 'thought 
of  what  he  might  have  bMu  will  magnify  the 
misery  of  what  he  is— a  reflection  which  will 
accompany  and  torment  the  inextinguishable 
memory  through  a  miserable  eternity.  Whether 
in  the  instance  of  the  rich  man,  who  *  in  hell 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment,*  we  might 
dare  believe  that  some  remains  of  human  ten- 
derness for  his  relatives  might  survive  in  a  ruin- 
ed soul ;  or,  whether  his  anguish  was  made  more 
bitter,  from  the  reflection,  Uiat  he  had  been  their 
corrupter,  and  therefore  dreaded  that  their  pu- 
nishment might  hereaflcr  aggravate  his  own, 
we  pretend  not  to  say.  In  any  event,  it  offers  a 
lesson  pregnant  with  instruction.  It  admonishes 
every  impenitent  offender,  of  the  dreadful  addi- 
tion that  may  be  made  to  his  own  misery,  by 
that  corrupt  example  which  has  ruined  others. 
And  it  will  be  the  consummation  of  his  calamity 
that  he  can  see  nothing  but  justice  in  his  con- 
demnation.— For  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the 
man  in  the  parable  brings  no  accusation  against 
the  equity  of  his  sentence.  Thus  shall  every 
condemned  sinner  'justify  God  in  his  saying, 
and  clear  him  when  he  is  judged.* 

But  though  the  anguish  of  an  undone  futurity, 
and  the  specific  nature  of  the  punishment,  are 
exhibited  with  awful  clearness  and  explicit  ex- 
actness, in  the  gospel ;  how  wisely  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  dictated  it,  avoided  all  particulars  of 
that  heavenly  happiness  which  we  are  yet  as. 


sured  will  be  without  measure  and  wilhoat  end ; 
whilst  the  Elysian  groves  of  the  Pagan,  and  the 
paradise  of  the  Mahometan  have  been  graphical. 
ly  represented,  the  former  by  their  poets,  the 
latter  in  their  religions  code.  The  one  describes 
the  inhabitants  reposing  in  gloomy  bowers  in 
cheerless  indolence,  wiu  the  alternative  of  a 
restless  activity  exercised  in  contemptible  pur. 
suits,  and  renewing  on  inferior  objects  the  busy 
feats  in  which  they  had  delighted  here  below  ! 
The  heroes  who  during  life  had  slaughtered 
men,  make  war  on  beasts !  The  mighty  war- 
riors,  who  had  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  con- 
descend in  heaven  to  tame  horses !  The  depart- 
ed Mussulman  receives  his  celestial  rewards  ug^ 
scenes  of  revelry  and  banquets  of  voluptuous, 
aess !  What  gratifications  for  an  immaterial, 
immortal  spirit!  ' 

The  whole  scheme  of  future  happiness  exhi- 
bited in  these  two  systems,  is  a  preposterous 
provision  for  the  perishable  part  of  man,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  immortal  principle ;  both 
schemes  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  express  word  of 
Scripture.  Both  intimate  as  if  the  body  wert 
the  part  of  our  nature  which  is  to  exist  afler 
death,  while  the  soul  is  the  portion  which  is  to 
be  extinguished.  Of  a  spiritual  heaven,  neither 
the  obsolete  mythology,  nor  the  existing  Koran, 
affords  the  slightest  infbrmation. 

The  Scripture  views  of  heaven  are  given  ra- 
ther  to  quicken  faith  than  to  gratify  curiosity. 
There  the  appropriate  promises  to  spiritual  be- 
ings are  purely  spiritual  It  is  enough  for  be- 
lievers to  know  that  they  shall  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord ;  and  though  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him.  In  the  vi. 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Good,  there  must  be  su- 
preme felicity.  Our  capacities  of  knowledge 
and  happiness  shall  be  eoamensurate  with  our 
duration.  On  earth,  part  of  our  enjoyment-^a 
most  fallacious  part— consists  in  framing  new 
objects  for  our  wishes ;  in  heaven  there  shall 
remain  in  us  no  such  disquieting  desires,  for  all 
which  can  be  found  we  shall  find  in  God.  We 
shall  not  know  our  Redeemer  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  we  shall  see  Him  as  he  is ;  our 
knowledge,  therefore,  will  be  clear,  because  it 
will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  that 
the  book  of  prophecy  shill  be  realized ;  the  book 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterious  dis- 
pensation  unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  by 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela- 
tion, minute  description  would  be  below^  oar 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dispa. 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  We  cannot  conceive'  the  blessinfs 
prepared  for  us,  until  he  who  has  prepared  re- 
veal them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  reioice  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  have 
conveyed  U  ,to  our  full  apprehension,  our  cen- 
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ceptions  of  it  must  then  be  taken  from  some, 
thing  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted, 
and  we  should  be  sure  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  things  unseen,  by  a  comparison  with  even 
the  best  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  short, 
if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  hufhan  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  in- 


ferior to  the  glorious  but  indistinct  g^Iinmses 
which  we  now  catch  fr^ra  the  oracles  of  God, 
of  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  What 
Christian  does  not  exult  in  that  grand  oatline 
of  unknown,  unimagined,  yet  consummate  bJisa 
— In  Tht  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at 
Thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  eTermore  ? 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER. 

SELECTED  AND  COMPILED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  FROM  VARIOUS  PORTIONS  OF 

HER  WORKS  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 


'*  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle." 

**  I  will  endeavour  that  you  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in 
membrance."    2  Peter,  c.  i. 


PREFACE. 


Fkom  a  sick,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  a  dying  bed,  the  writer  of  these  pages  feels 
earnest  desire  to  be  enabled,  with  the  blesBing  of  God,  to  execute  a  little  plan  which  has  at  different 
times  crossed  her  mind,  but  which  she  never  found  leisure  to  accomplish,  till  the  present  aeasoa 
of  incapacity. 

"  The  importunity  of  friends," — that  hackneyed  apology  for  works  of  Inferior  merit,  is  not,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  less  true  for  being  worn  threadbare.  By  many  partial  friends  she  has 
frequently  been  desired  to  write  a  volume  exclusively  on  Prayer.  With  this  request  she  has 
always  declined  compiling ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  she  was  aware  that  she  had  preri. 
ously  exhausted — not  the  subject  itself,  which  is  indeed  inexhaustible, — but  the  slender  resources 
of  her  own  mind. 

In  her,  perhaps  too  numerous,  printed  works,  written  on  different  subjects,  and  at  distant  pe- 
riods, there  are  very  many  volumes,  in  which  not  only  some  refere;ice  has  been  made,  but  some 
distinct  portions  assigned,  to  the  all-important  subject  of  Prayer. 

It  is  now  her  latest  and  warmest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  collect  and  examine  some  of  thoee 
portions  which  treat  more  directly  of  this  great  doty  ;  to  unite  the  scattered  members  into  one 
compact  body,  and  to  bring  each  under  its  proper  head,  into  one  point  of  view.  Ail  she  is  herself 
able  to  do,  is  to  hear  these  extracts  read  by  kind  friends,  and  to  adopt  such  passages  as  she  may 
think  proper  for  selection. 

Perhaps  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  present  nightly  watchings  may,  through  Divine  grace, 
impress  her  own  heart  with  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  unspeakable  'importance  and  value  of 
Prayer,  and  of  the  support  and  consolation  which  may  be  granted  in  answer  to  this  exercise, 
when  every  other  support  and  consolation  must  inevitably  fail.* 

However  small  may  be  the  use  of  this  compilation  to  the  reader,  the  writer  at  least  is  already 
reaping  one  bene5t  herself  from  what  she  has  presumed  to  suggest  to  others, — the  benefit  of 
fteling,  as  she  reviews  tliese  pages,  how  sadly  she  herself  has  fallen  short  in  the  duties  she  has 
■o  repeatedly  recommended.  In  this  re-examination  she  has  sensibly  felt  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
good  upon  paper,  and  how  difficult  in  practice. 

At  the  same  time  she  humbly  trusts  that  her  very  failures  may  have  enabled  her  to  touch 
these  subjects  more  experimentally  than  she  might  have  done  had  her  own  deficiencies  been  less 
powerfully  recollected,  and  less  acutely  leit. 

The  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  her  valued  friends,  to  whom  thiti  selection  is  more  especially 
dedicated,  will  consider  it  as  the  last  bequest  of  one,  who,  about  to  qi.it  this  transitory  scene,  and 
feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  their  spiritual  prosperity,  as  also  for  thsit  of  all  her  rcllow  Chris- 
tians, is  desirous,  by  this  her  final  act,  to  testify  at  least  her  atfcctionatc  anxiety  for  their  eternal 
happiness. 

The  present  weak  state  of  the  Author  must  apologize  for  inaccuracies  and  repetitions. 
Barley-  Wood, 
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CHAP.  L 


Tke  nece$9ity  of  Prayer  founded  on  the  cmrrup- 
tion  of  human  nature* 

Tbk  subject  of  man's  apostaey  is  so  nearly 


connected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  being  in. 
deed  that  which  constitutes  the  necessity  of  this 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one  ought  to  pre- 
cede any  discussion  of  the  other.  Let,  then,  the 
conviction  that  we  have  fallen  from  oar  originsi 
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■tela,  and  that  this  lapse  presents  the  most  pow. 
erfal  incentive  to  prayer,  furnish  an  apology  for 
maktni^  a  few  prehminary  remarks  on  this  great 
article  of  oar  ikith. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fandamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abased  to  the 
worst  purposes ;  some  having  erroneously  con- 
sidered it  as  leaving  ns  without  hope,  and  others 
as  lending  an  ezouse  to  unresisted  sin. — It  is  a 
doctrine  wliich  meets  us  in  one  anbroken  series 
throughout  the  whole  sacred  volume ;  we  find  it 
from  the  third  of  Genesis,  which  records  the 
event  of  man's  apostacy,  carried  on  through  the 
history  of  its  fatal  coniequences  in  all  the  sub- 
eequent  instances  of  sin,  individual  and  national, 
and  running  in  one  continued  stream  from  the 
first  sad  tale  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred 
canon  in  the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that  this 
quality  of  inherent  corruption  belonged  only  to 
the  ptofligate  and  abandoned,  the  Divine  In- 
■pirer  of  the  sacred  writers  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  re- 
late the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Why  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and 
even  the  crimes  of  the  best  of  men  recorded  with 
equal  fidelity  /  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  re- 
peated deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  7  Why 
of  the  single  instance  of  vanity  in  Hezekiah? 
Why  of  the  too  impetuous  zeal  of  Elijah  7  Why 
of  the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  7  Why 
of  the  insincerity  of  Jacob  7  Why  of  the  far 
darker  crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  David? 
Why  of  the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from 
that  piety  displayed  with  sublimity  unparalleled 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  7  Why  seems  it 
to  have  been  invariably  studied,  to  record  with 
more  minute  detail  the  vices  and  errors  of  these 
eminent  men,  than  even  those  of  the  successive 
impious  kings  of  Israel,  and  of  Judah ;  while 
these  last  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief, 
but  melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  follow- 
ed  only  by  too  frequent  an  intimation  that  they 
made  way  for  a  successor  worse  than  them- 
selves  7  The  snswer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our 
universal  Ispse  could  only  be  proved  by  trans- 
mitting  the  record  of  those  vices,  from  which 
even  the  holiest  men  were  not  exempt 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  back  from  man 
the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustrious  cha- 
racters to  which  we  have  referied,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  though  occasionally 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  have  been  believed ;  or,  if  be. 
lieved,  would  not  have  been  acknowledged. 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  truths; 
*  that  God  is,  and  that  ho  is  the  rewarder  of 
all  that  seek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apostatised 
from  his  original  character,  and  by  it  has  for- 
feited his  original  destination  :  that  Christ  came 
into  this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross  to  ex- 
piate sin,  and  to  save  sinners;  that  after  his 
ascension  into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  his  work 
imperfect  He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  per- 
formed his  first  office  by  giving  to  the  Apostles 
miraculous  powers.  His  offices  did  not  cease 
there ;  he  has  indeed  withdrawn  his  miraenlooa 
gifts,  but  he  still  continues  his  silent  but  pow- 
erfol  operatioas,  and  that  in  their  doe  order ; — 
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first,  that  of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing 
the  heart  of  the  sinner,  before  he  assomee  the 
gracious  char^ter  of  the  Comforter.  What 
need,  then,  of  heresies  to  perplex  doetrinea,  or 
of  philosophy  to  entangle,  or  dT  will- worshippers 
to  multiply  them  7 

We. do  not  deny  that  there  are^in  Christiaaitj, 
high  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these  *  secret 
things,*  though  they  *  belong  to  God«*  have  their 
practical  uses  for  us ;  they  teach  ns  hnnuUty, 
the  prime  Christian  pfraoe;  thy  lead  na  tn 
prayer,  and  they  ezereisa  faith,  the  parent  aU 
tribute  of  all  other  graces* 

This  religion  of  facts,  then,  the  pooraBt  Kit- 
eners  in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  andentand 
sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  onto  salva- 
tion. They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a 
few  simple  but  inestimable  trolha. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
confessors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  our  bless- 
ed reformers  were  saved.  By  these  fow  simple 
truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved;  not  because  they  saw  their  religion 
through  the  glass  of  their  philosophy,  but  be- 
cause theirs  was  not  a  *  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called ;'  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  of  opposi. 
tion  i*  but  a  science  and  a  philosophy  which  were 
made  subservient  to  Christianity,  and  because 
their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  astonishing 
powers  of  mind.  These  wonderful  men,  at 
whose  feet  the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied  to 
sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  which 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they,  perhaps  of  all  men 
were  best  qualified  to  have  found  it 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doctrine 
under  consideration: — Let  us  believe  man  is 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  eo^ 
Let  us  believe  that  all  were  so  b^  nature,  even 
the  best,  since  we  learn  it  firom  Divine  authority. 
Let  us,  from  the  same  authority,  trace  the  dia- 
order  to  its  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  seat 
in  a  corrupt  heart,  its  extent  through  the  whole 
man,  its  universality  over  the  entire  race. 

All  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  subject 
to  frailties,  to  imperfoctions,  tq  imfirmlties ;  facts 
compel  us  to  confess  a  propensity  to  crimes,  but 
worldly  men  confine  the  commission  of  them  to 
the  vulgar.  But  to  rest  here  would  lead  ns  to  a 
very  fsLe  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
contrary  to  the  decisive  language  of  Scripture ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
and  not  a  root  It  would  by  a  division  of  offen- 
ders into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

If,  then,  men  would  examine  their  own  bo- 
soms as  closely  as  they  censure  the  faults  of 
others  loodlv,  we  should  all  find  there  the  in- 
cipient stirrings  of  man^  a  sin,  which,  when 
brought  into  action  by  circumstances,  produce 
consequences  the  most  appalling.  Let  us  then 
bless  God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men, 
but  that  we  are  placed  by  Providence  out  of 
the  reach  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation, 
stimulated  by  that  poverty,  which,  had  they  been 
our  lot,  might  have  led  to  the  same  termination. 

Let,  then,  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
His  Word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
teach  us,  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a 
difiarence  between  ourselves  and  others  as  wa 
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fimdly  imagine ;  that  there  is  not  by  nature,  a 
l^eat  gul£  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on  this  side 
miffht  not  pass  over  to  the  other.  Let  us  not 
look  to  any  superior  ▼irtue,  tc  any  native 
strengfth  of  our  ovfh,  but  let  us  look  with  a  live- 
ly gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  Grod  which  has 
£  reserved  us  from  the  temptations  to  which  they 
ave  yielded.  But,  above  all,  let  us  look  to  that 
preventing^  and  restraining  grace  which  is  with- 
held from  none  who  ask  it :  without  this  all- 
powerful  grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner 
to  the  stake ;  with  it  Bonner  might  have  ascend- 
ed the  scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  With- 
out this  grace,  Luther  -might  have  fattened  on 
the  sale  of  indulgences ;  and  whh  it  Leo  the 
Tenth  might-  have  accomplished  the  blessed 
work  of  Reformation.  ' 


CHAP.  I L 

The  duty  of  Prayer  inferred  from  the  helpleoi- 

net$  of  man, 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helpless, 
and  therefore  a  dependent  being.  This  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  Uie  necessity  of 
praver,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a 
IkigTier  power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our  own. 
If  that  rower  sustain  ns  not,  we  fall ;  if  he  di- 
rect UB  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our 
greatest  danger  begins  Arom  the  moment  we 
imagine  we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  man  arising  from  his 
imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with 
the  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his  pride  with 
this  pernicious  aliment.  And,  as  we  hear  much, 
80  we  hear  falsely,  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture. Prayer,  founded  on  the  true  principles  of 
Scripture,  alone  teaches  as  wherein  our  true 
dignity  consists.  The  dignity  of  a  fallen  orea- 
tore  is  ^  perfect  anomaly.  True  dignity,  con- 
trary to  the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  an  inhe- 
rent excellence,  is  actually  a  sense  of  the  want 
of  it ;  it  consists  not  in  our  valuing  ourselves, 
but  in  a  continual  feeling  of  our  dependence  up- 
on  Grod,  and  an  unceasing  aim  at  conformity  to 
his  image. 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offences,  of 
our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant  dependence, 
can  bring  as  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
How  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
under  a  darker  dispensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God !  '  They  looked  unto  Him,  and 
were  enlightened  V  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  hi^h  attainments  reproach  us ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
corruptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  *  from  blood-guiltiness,*  for  a  griev- 
ooaly  remembered  lin,  he  prayed  for  the  princi- 
file  of  piety,  for  the  fountain  of  holinese,  for 
*  the  creation  of  a  clean  heart,*  for  *  the  renew- 
ing of  a  right  spirit,*  for  *  truth  in  the  inward 


parts,'  that  the  *oonifbrt  of  God's  balp  val^ 
he  granted  him.'  This  nniform  avowal  of  tlio 
secret  workings  of  sin,  this  nniform  dependenee 
on  the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the 
of  God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  addi 
though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign  and 
rior,  so  universally  applicable  to  tho 
every  private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets,— himself  an  anaui 
ful  courtier, — from  a  personal  experience  of  Use 
mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicitation,  ban 
said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  wpold  wiak 
him  no  greater  punishment  than  aUendanee  mud 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  peitnltj 
of^this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mortal  grreat,. 
ness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very 
essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
Christian.    Dependence  on  God  is  his  only  troe 
liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  tme 
consolation.    The  suitor  for  human  favour  is 
liable  to  continual  disappointment ;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  is  probaUv  a 
general  order  not  to  admit  him.    In  the  hiraer 
case,  there  is  a  special  promise,  that  *  to  mm 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.*    The  hnman 
patron  hates  importunity ;  the  Heavenly  Patron 
invites  it.    The  one  receives  his  suitor  accord- 
ing to  his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission  from 
the  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the  other, 
*  there  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  tnro- 
ing.*    *Cdme  unto  me,'  is  His  nniform  invita- 
tion.   The  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  off  His 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  ■'>««im. 
IRe  Court  of  Requests  is  always  open.     He  re- 
ceives the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  He 
grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made ;  and  though  he 
will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  the  ap. 
plication,  yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pro- 
mises fresh  support    He  will  still  be  solicited, 
but  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  still  bestow.   Re- 
peated  gifb  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor 
lessen  His  power  of  fulfilment  Repeated  solicU 
tation,  so  far  from  wearing  His  patience,  is  an 
additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to 
its  acceptance ;  He  likes  it  should  be  early,  bnt 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

And  as  past  mereies  on  God's  part,  so,  to  the 
praise  of  his  grace  be  it  said,  that  past  oflfenees 
on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance  to  the  appU. 
cation  of  hearty  repentance,  or  the  answer  of 
fervent  prayer. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claimants  on 
his  favour,  and  comparatively  fow  boons  to  be- 
stow. The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  hi  His 
gifY,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  coming  so 
seldom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  staying  so  little  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gifts  were 
more  earnestly  sought 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
often  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  his 
favour, — the  hope  of  some  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices :  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinnate  something  like  merit  But  when  we 
approach  our  Heavenly  Benefiictor,  so  far  from 
having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  like  me- 
rit, to  produce,  onr  only  true,  and  our  only  ao. 
ceptable  plea,  is  our  utter  want  both  of  ofadm 
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ind  merit, — ^is  tbe  utter  deetltation  of  all  that 
can  recommend  ua;  yet  wepreaume  to  aak  ^ 
▼oar,  when  we  deaerve  nothing  but  rejection , 
we  are  enoooragod  to  aak  for  eternal  happineaa, 
when  we  deaerve  only  eternal  puniahment 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce  but  dia- 
kyalty,  we  aak  for  the  privil^a  of  aubjecta ; 
thooFh  nothing  bat  diaobedience  to  offer,  we 
plead  the  privilegea  of  children, — we  implore  the 
tendemesa  of  a  father. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power  who  may 
formerly  have  offended  hia  benefactor,  contrivea 
to  aoften  hia  diapleaaure  by  repreaenting  that  the 
offence  waa  a  email  one.  The  devout  petitioner 
to  God  uaea  no  auch  aubterfuge.  In  the  bold- 
nesa  of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  he 
criea,  *  Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  great.* 

He  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth,  *  the  helplesaness  of  man,*  on  which  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  built,— even  ho 
who  does  nominally  profess  to  assent  to  it  aa  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  expe- 
rimentally acknowledge  it ;  if  he  does  not  feel 
it  in  the  convictions  of  his  own  awakened  con- 
science, in  hia  discovery  of  the  evil  workings  of 
hia  own  heart,  and  the  wrong  propenaities  of 
hia  own  nature,  all  bearing  their  testimony  to 
its  truth, — such  a  one  will  not  pray  eameatly  for 
its  cure, — will  not  pray  with  that  feeling  of  his 
helpleaaneaa,  with  that  sense  of  dependence  on 
Divine  aaaiatanoe,  which  alone  makea  prayer 
efiicacioaa. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 
quate conception,  till  hia  progresa  in  religion 
baa  opened  hia  eyea  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  thia  waa  the  baae,  he  himself  was 
aa  fur  from  desiring  the  change  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  sus- 
pect its  exiatence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure  de- 
livered from  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  ua  oonatantly  vigilant,  nothing  will 
entirely  lead  ua  to  have  recourse  to  prayer,  ao 
fervently  or  ao  frequently,  aa  this  ever-abiding 
aenae  of  our  corrupt  and  helpless  nature,  as  our 
not  being  able  to  aacribe  any  disposition  in  our- 
aelvee  to  any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power 
to  avoid,  by  our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  is 
eviL 


CHAP.  III. 
Frsyer.    lu  D^nUion, 

Prayer  is  the  application  of  want  to  Him  who 
alone  can  relieve  it,  the  voice  of  ain  to  Him  who 
alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  urgency  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  hamility,  the- fervency 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  ii  not 
eloquence,  but  eameatnesa;  not  figures  of  speech, 
but  compunctions  of  aoul.  It  ia  the  *  Lord  aave 
OS,  we  perish,^  of  dmwning  Peter ;  the  cry  of 
feith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adoration  ia  the  noblest  employment  of  created 
beings;  confeaaion,  the  natural  language  of 
guilty  creaturea;  praise,  the  spontaneoua  ex- 
pression of  pardoned  sinners.— -Prayer  ia  deaire ; 
th«  abiseaMat  of  contrition ;  the  energy  of  gra- 


iitode.  It  is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind, 
nor  an  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor  an  act  of  the 
memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  the  soul  towarda 
its  Maker.  It  is  the  devout  breathing  of  a  crea- 
ture atruck'With  a  sense  of  its  own  misery,  and 
of  the  infinite  holineaa  of  Him  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressing, experimentally  convinced  of  ita  own 
emptineaa,  and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  God, 
of  his  readinesa  to  hear,  of  hia  power  to  help,  of 
his  willingness  to  save.  It  ia  not  an  emotion 
produced  in  the  senses,  nor  an  effect  wrought 
j>y  tbe  imagination ;  trat  a  determination  of  the 
will,  an  effusion  of  the  heart 

Prayer  ia  the  guide  to  aelf-knowledge,  by 
prompting  na  to  look  afUsr  our  ains,  in  order  to 
pray  against  them  ;  it  is  a  motive  to  vigilance, 
by  teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  self-examination,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  heart  The  understanding  muat  ap- 
ply itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions, or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  adoration 
of  them.  It  would  not  be  a  reasonable  service 
if  the  mind  was  excluded.  It  must  be  rational 
worship,  or  the  human  worshipper  would  not 
bring  to  the  service  the  distinguishing  faculty 
of  his  nature,  which  is  reason.  •  It  must  be  spi- 
ritual worship,  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
quality  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him  who  is  a 
spirit,  and  who  has  declared  that  he  will  be 
worshipped  *  iu  spirit  and  in  truth.* 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
meana  of  reaisting  ain  and  advancing  in  holi- 
ness. It  is  above  all  right,  aa  every  thing  is 
which  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  the  example  of  Chriat 

There  is  a  perfect  conaistency  in  all  tlie  ordi- 
nations of  God ;  a  perfect  congroity  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  hia  dispensations.  If  man  were  not 
a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the  Gospel 
enjoins  would  not  have  been  necesaary.  Had 
not  prayer  been  an  important  means  fer  coring 
those  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wisdom  would 
not  have  ordered  it  lie  would  not  have  pruhi- 
bited  every  thing  which  tends  to  inflamo  and 
promote  them,  had  they  not  existed ;  nor  would 
he  have  commanded  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them,  hid  not 
their  existence  been  fatal. — Prayer,  therefore,  is 
an  indiapensable  part  of  hia  economy  and  of  our 
obedience. 

It  ia  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of 
Prayer,  that  it  ia  offending  the  omniscience  of 
God  to  suppose  he  requires  infermation  of  our 
wants.  But  no  objection  can  be  more  futile. 
We  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wants,  but 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  al- 
ready knowa.  As  he  haa  not  ao  much  made  hia 
promises  to  our  necessities  as  to  our  requests,  it 
is  reaeonable  that  our  requests  should  be  made 
befere  we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be 
relieved. — God  does  not  promise  to  those  who 
want  that  they  shall  *  have,*  but  to  those  who 

*  ask  ;*  nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall 

*  find,'  but  to  those  who  *  seek.*  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  his  previous  knowledge  of  our  wants 
being  a  ground  of  objection  to  Prayer,  it  ia,  in 
fact,  tho  true  ground  tor  our  application.  Were 
he  not  Knowbdge  itself,  our  infermatkm  would 
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be  of  af  little  nee,  as  oar  applieatioii  would  be, 
were  he  not  Goodness  itself 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  jast  notion  of  Prayer 
while  we  remain  igrnorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
iour  relation  to  Him,  and  dependence  on  Him. 
If,  therefore,  we  do  not  live  in  the  daily  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  shall  want  the  hig^h- 
est  motives  to  this  duty,  and  the  best  helps  for 
perfi>rmin|r  it ;  if  we  do,  the  co^rency  of  these 
motives,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
wiU  render  arj^ument  unnecessary,  and  ezhorta. , 
tion  superfluous. 

One  cause,  therefore,  of  the  dulness  of  many 
Christians  in  Prayer,  is  their  slight  acqaaint* 
-anoe  with  the  sacred  volume.  They  hear  it  pe. 
riodically,  they  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
contented  to  know  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
superficially  ;  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  i^et 
their  minds  imbued  with  its  spirit  If  they 
•tore  their  memory  with  its  facts,  they  do  not 
impress  their  hearts  with  its  truths.  They  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
spiritual  life  and  growth  depend.  They  do  not 
pray  over  it :  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doc- 
trines as  of  practical  application  ;  thej  do  not 
cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment,  which  alone 
can  enable  them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its 
promises,  and  apply  its  denunciations  to  their 
own  actual  case.  They  do  not  use  it  as  an  un- 
erring line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude,  or 
detect  their  own  obliquities. 

In  oar  retirements  we  too  oflen  fritter  away 
oar  precious  moments — moments  rescued  from 
the  world — in  trivial,  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give- 
the  reins  to  our  imagination,  let  us  send  this 
excursive  fsculty  to  range  among  great  and  no- 
ble objects.  Let  it  stretch  forward,  under  the 
sanction  of  faith  and  the  anticipation  of  pro- 
pbecy,  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  glorious 
promises  and  tremendous  threatenings  which 
will  soon  be  realized  in  the  eternal  world.  These 
are  topics  which,  under  the  safe  and  sober 

Eiidance. of  Scripture,  win  fix  its  largest  specu- 
tions,  and  sustain  its  loftiest  flights.  The 
same  Scripture,  while  it  expands  and  elevates 
the  mind,  will  keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  truth ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  wlU  teach 
it,  that  its  boldest  excursions  must  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  astonishing  realities  of  a  future 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  exclusively 
the  object  of  our  prayers.  While  we  keep,  with 
a  self-abasing  eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  us  look  with  equal  intentness  on  that  mercy 
which  deanseth  from  all  sin.  Let  our  prayers 
be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  all  com- 
plaint When  men  indulge  no  other  thought 
but  that  they  axe  attainted  rebels,  the  hopi'Ietfs- 
ness  of  pardon  hardens  them  into  disloyalty. 
Let  them  look  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  as  well 
as  to  the  rebeitinn  of  the  subject  If  we  con- 
template his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  Gospel, 
then,  thonirh  our  humility  will  increase,  our 
despair  will  vanish.  Gratitude  in  this,  an  in  hu. 
man  instances,  will  create  affection, '  We  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us.* 

Let  OS,  therefore,  always  keep  oar  on  worthi- 


ness in  view,  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in 
of  the  mercy  ofCiod  in  Christ;  but  never  plead 
it  as  a  reason  why  we  should  not  draw  nigh  to 
him  to  implore  that  mercy.  The  best  men  are 
unworthy  for  theii'  own  sakes ;  the  worst,  «vi 
repentance,  will  be  accepted  for  his  sake,  and 
through  his  merits. 

In  prayer,  then,  the  perfections  of  Grod,  and 
especially,  his  mercies  in  our  redemption,  ehoold 
occupy  our  thoughts,  as  much  as  our  sins ;  oor 
obligations  to  him  as  much  as  our  departarea 
from  him.'    We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearta  a 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  not  with  a 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depress  the 
spirits,  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  oar- 
selves,  in  search  of  the  Divine  assistance.     We 
should  contemplate  our  infirmity,  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek  thai 
power  from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for  in 
ourselves :  we  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of  his 
danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but  to 
induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and   to 
have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches  men 
to  despair.  The  charge  is  just,  in  one  sense,  as 
to  the  fact ;  but  false  in  the  sense  intended.  Ic 
teaches  us  to  despair,  indeed,  of  ourselves,  while 
it  inculcates  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is 
the  true  antidote  to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the 
doubting,  while  it  humbles  the  presumptuoos 
spirit  The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  Grod  will  never  forsake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuous  man  is 
equally  right  in  the  doctrine ;  but  wrong  in  ap. 
plving  it  He  takes  that  comfort  to  himself 
which  was  meant  for  another  class  of  charac- 
ters. The  mal-appropriati#n  of  Scriptore  pro- 
mises and  threatenings  is  the  cause  of  much  er- 
ror and  delusion. 

Some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fallen  into  er- 
ror  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable  disinter- 
estedness, asserting  that  God  is  to  be  loved  ex- 
elasively  fbr  himself,  with  an  absolute  renunci- 
ation  of  any  view  of  advantage  to  ourselves ;  yet 
that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary,  which  in- 
volves Grod*s  glory  with  our  own  happiness,  and 
makes  his  will  the  law  of  our  requests.  Though 
we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  God  supremely ; 
though  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  actuating 
principle ;  yet  he  has  graciously  permitted, 
commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  our  own  hap. 
pineas  to  this  primary  object.  The  Bible  exhi- 
bits not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inseparable 
combination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  preposterously  imagining,  than  an  ab- 
solute renunciation  of  all  benefit  to  ourselves  is 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  God*s  glory  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  from  seeking 
any  happiness  independent  of  him.  and  onde- 
rived  from  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him 
supremely,  he  has  connected  an  unspeakable 
blessing  with  a  paramount  duty,  the  highest 
privileg^e  with  tlie  most  piisitive  command. 

What  a  triumph  fbr  the  humble  Christian  Id 
be  assured,  that  *  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,'  is  the  God 
of  his  life,  to  know  that  he  is  even  invited  to 
take  the  Lord  for  his  God.  To  close  with  God*s 
offiirs,  to  aeoept  his  invitations,  to  receive  God 
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ai  oar  portion  ma«^  sorely  be  more  pleanng;  to 
our  heavenly  Father,  than  Mpsrattng  our  hap- 
pinen  from  his  glory.  To  disconnect  our  inter- 
esta  from  his  goodness,  is  at  ooce  to  detract 
from  his  perfections,  and  to  obscure  the  bright- 
ness of  our  own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  the 
inspired  writers  are  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  heavenly  hoete.  They  proclaim  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
00  far  from  interfering,  are  connected  with  each 
other.  We  know  but  of  one  anthem  composed 
and  song  by  angels,  and  this  most  harmonious- 
ly combines  *  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest, 
with  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men.' 

'  The  beauty  of  Scripture,'  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  *  consists  in  pronouns.*  This 
God  is  our  Grod ;  God,  even  our  own  God  shall 
bless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation  !  to 
glorify  him  as  being  in  himself  consummate  ex- 
cellence, and  to  love  him  from  the  feeling  that 
his  excellence  i%  directed  to  our  felicity  !  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude,  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
him,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 
would  be  dissolving  the  astonishing  connection 
which  he  had  condescended  to  establish  between 
himself  and  his  rational  creatures. 

The  Scripture  Saints  make  this  union  the 
chief  ground  of  their  grateful  exultation  :  ^  My 
■trength,'  *m^  rock,'  *my  fortress,'  *mY  deli- 
▼erer  !'  Agam,  *  let  the  God  of  my  salvation 
be  exalted  !'  Now  take  away  the  pronoun,  and 
■nbstitute  the  article  the,  how  comparatively 
cold  is  the  impression !  The  consummation  of 
the  joy  arises  from  the  peculiarity,  the  intimacy, 
the  endearment  of  the  relation. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful 
joy  diminished,  when  he  blesses  his  God  as  *  the 
God  of  them  that  trust  in  him.'  All  general 
blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providential  mercies, 
are  mine  individually,  are  mine  as  completely 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment — life, 
light,  the  earth  and  heavens,  the  sun  and  stars, 
whatsoever  sustains  the  body,  and  recreates  the 
spirits  7  My  obligation  is  as  great  as  if  the 
mercy  had  been  made  purely  for  me ;  as  great? 
nay,  it  is  greater ;  it  is  augmented  by  a  sense 
of  the  milJjons  who  participate  in  the  blessing. 
The  same  enlargement  of  personal  obligation 
holds  good,  nay,  rises  higher,  in  the  mercies  of 
Redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Saviour,  as  com- 
pletely as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  me.  That 
he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,'  is  diflfusion  without 
abatement;  it  is  general  participation  without 
individual  diminution.    Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of  course, 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long  habitual,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mercies, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  because 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reason  above 
assigned,  because  others  share  them.  The  or- 
dinary  blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized, 
because  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
They  are  most  essential  to  our  support,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to 
find  that  tbey  are  also  most  essential  to  onr 
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comfort  Nothing  raises  the  pride  oft  blessing 
like  its  removal,  whereas  it  was  its  continuance 
which  should  have  taught  us  its  worth.  We 
require  novelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not 
considering  that  it  is  the  duration  of  mercies 
which  enhances  their  value.  We  want  fresh  ex- 
citements. We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed 
as  things  of  course,  as  things  to  which  we  have 
a  sort  of  claim  by  prescription ;  as  if  God  had 
no  right  to  withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestow- 
ed, as  if  he  were  obliged  to  continue  what  he 
has  once  been  pleased  to  confer. 

fiut  that  the  sun  has  shown  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a  less 
stupendous  exertion  of  power,  than  that  the 
hand  which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and  mark- 
ed out  his  progress  through  them,  once  said  by 
his  servant,  *  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gideon.* 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  driving  hie 
uninterrupted  career,  and  *  rejoicing  as  a  giant 
to  run  his  course,'  for  six  thousand  years,  is  a 
more  astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipotence 
than  that  he  should  have  been  once  suspended 
by  the  hand  which  set  him  in  motion.  That 
the  ordinances  of  Heaven,  that  the  established 
laws  of  nature,  should  have  been  for  one  day 
interrupted  to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a 
less  real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  subetan- 
tial  blessing,  than  that  in  such  a  multitude  of 
ages  they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed 
course,  for  the  comfort  of  the  whole  system. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  his 
prayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  God,  in  pro- 
mising to  *  give  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  their  heart,'  could  never  mean  tempo- 
ral things ;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi- 
ritual  blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  the  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
also  his  gif^  Here  our  prayer  requires  no 
qualifying,  no  conditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  God  himself  is  the 
object  of  it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or 
to  please  him  too  much. 

God  shows  his  munificence  in  encouraging  us 
to  ask  most  earnestly  for  the  greatest  thinj^s,  by 
promising  that  the  smaller  *  shall  be  added  unto 
us.*  We  therefore  acknowledge  his  liberality 
most,  when  we  request  the  highest  favours.  He 
manifosts  His  infinite  superiority  to  earthly  fa- 
tliers,  by  phiefiy  delighting  to  confer  those  spi- 
ritual gifis  which  tJiey  less  solicitously  desire 
for  their  children,  than  thoae  worldly  advan- 
tages on  which  Grod  sets  so  little  value. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own  parti- 
cular  sins.  Prayer  against  sin,  in  general,  is 
too  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  ease.  We 
must  bring  it  home  to  our  own  hearts,  else  we 
may  be  confessing  another  man's  sins,  and  over- 
looking our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant 
fault,  we  should,  pray  more  especially  against 
the  fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which 
we  particularly  stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell 
on  our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our 
souls  become  deeply  affected  with  our  want  of 
it    Our  prayers  should  be  circumstantial,  not 
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af  was  before  obeerred,  ibr  the  information  of 
Infinite  Wiadom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our 
own  dull  affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation 
of  our  wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  de. 
'  pendence,  the  enlarging  on  our  especial  mer- 
cies will  tend  to  keep  aUve  a  sense  of  gratitude; 
while  indiseriminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgiving,  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in- 
definite devotion,  and  unaffecting  generalities, 
without  .personality,  and  without  appropriation. 
It  must  bo  obvious,  that  we  except  th  se  grand 
universal  points  in  which,  all  have  an  equal  in- 
terest,  and  which  must  always  form  the  essence 
of  family,  and,  especially,  of'^public  prayer. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
bis  commands,  so  we  shquld  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it 
This  is  tliat  '  preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  for  duty.  If 
we  desert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  bless- 
ing does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfiBh- 
ness ;  that  we  grudge  expending  on  Him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inter- 
esL    Though  he  grants  not  our  petition,  let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application. 
Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of  the 
remark  of  a  certain  great  political  wit,*  who 
apologized  for  his  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
by  his  bein^  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his  duty.    How 
many  excuses  do  we  find  for  not  being  in  time! 
How  many  apologies  for  brevity !    How  many 
evasions  fur  neglect !  How  unwilling,  too  oflen, 
are  we  to  come  into  the  Divine  presence,  how 
reluctant  to  remain  in  it !  Those  hours  which 
are  least  valuable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for  pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to 
religion.^    Our  energies,  which  were  so  readily 
exerted  in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are 
sunk  as  we  approach  the  Divine  presence.   Our 
hearts,  which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous 
conversation,  become  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if 
it  were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeze 
the  affections.    Our  animal  spirits,  which  so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigo'ur,  and  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  sluggish  Ix^y  sympathizes  with  the  un- 
willing mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other ;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing 
it    How  do  our  fancies  rove  back  to  the  plea, 
•ures  we  have  been  enjoying!    How  apt  are  the 
diversified  images  of  those  pleasures  to  mix 
themselves  with  our  better  thoughts,  to  pull 
down  our  higher  aspirations!    As  prayer  re- 
quires all  the  energies  of  the  compound  being 
of  man,  so  we  too  often  feel  as  if  there  were  a 
confederacy  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  disin- 
cline and  disqualify  us  for  it 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
over  and  over  again ;  but  assume  that  those  doc- 
trines are  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
pression of  these  principles,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  disposedness,  a  love  so  intimate,  that  the  con- 
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I  victions  of  the  understanding  will  beoome  tfas 
affections  of  the  heart 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  fimd^ 
mental  truths,  to  digest  them  thoroaghly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  over  them 
fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
will  be  more  productive  of  faith  and  halinesis^ 
than  to  labour  after  variety,  ingenuity,  or   els. 

Sance.    The  indulgence  of^^imagination  virill  rap 
ler  distract  than  edify.    Searching  afler  inn. 
nious  thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  attention 
from  Grod  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fizedneas 
of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  devoted. 
ness  of  spirit    Whatever  is  subtle  and  refined, 
is  in  danger  of  being  unscriptaraL  If  we  do  not 
guard  the  mind,  it  will  learn  to  set  more  Taloe 
on  original  thoughts  than  devout  affections.     It 
is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down  iroa|rina. 
tions  which  gratify  the  natural  activity  of  the 
mind,  while  Uiey  leave  the  heart  unlmmbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  present  moment;  we  sboold 
keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  depend* 
ence ;  we  should  entertain  no  long  views.  *  JV<ne 
is  the  accepted  time.*  *  To-day  we  must  hear 
his  voice.*  *  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.' 
The  manna  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow :  to- 
morrow  will  have  its  own  wants,  and  most  have 
its  own  petitions.  To-morrow  we  must  seek 
anew  the  bread  of  heaven. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our  de- 
votions witii  unfurnished  minds.  We  should  be 
always  laying  in  materials  fur  prayer,  by  a  dili- 
gent  course  of  serious  reading,  by  treasurin|r  op 
in  our  minds  the  most  important  truths.  If  we 
rush  into  the  Divine  presence  with  a  vacant,  or 
ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  a  heart  full 
of  the  world ;  as  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  or 
qualification  for  the  work  we  are  about  to  en- 
gage in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  our  petitions 
will  be  heard  or  granted.*  There  must  be  some 
congruity  between  the  heart  and  the  object, 
some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our  minds  and 
the  business  in  which  they  are  employed,  if  we 
would  expect  success  in  the  work. 

We  are  often  deceived  both  as  to  the  princi- 
pie  and  the  eflfect  of  our  prayers.  When,  from 
some  external  cause,  the  heart  is  glad,  the  spi- 
rits light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the  tongue  voln- 
ble,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  re. 
suit;  with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready 
flow  we  are  willing  to  impose  on  ourselves  fixr 
piety. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  dejected, 
the  animal  spirits  low,  the  thoughts  confused; 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily  present 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  our  hearts  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and  to 
mourn  that,  because  we  have  had  no  pleasure 
in  praying  our  prayers  have,  therefore,  not  as. 
cended  to  the  throne  of"  mercy.  In  both  eases 
we,  perhaps,  judge  ourselves  unfairly.  These 
unready  accents,  these  faltering  praises,  these 
ill-expressed  petitions,  may  find  more  accept 
ance  than  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  were 
so  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may  be, 
of  shining  thoughts,  floating  on  the  fkncy,  elo- 
quent words  dwelling  on  the  lips ;  the  former 
might  be  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  spirit  abased 
bj  the  fbeling  of  its  own  unworthinets,  and 
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awed  by  the  perfectioof  of  a  holy  and  heart- 
searchingr  God.  The  heart  is  dissatisfied  with 
its  own  dull  and  tasteless  repetitions  which,  with 
all  their  imperfections,  Infinite  Goodness  may, 
perhaps,  hear  with  favour.* — We  may  not  only 
be  elated  with  the  fluency  but  e?en  with  the 
iervency  of  our  prayers.  Vanity  may  grow  out 
of  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  feel  proud  at  having  humbled  our- 
selves BO  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of  prayer 
equally  distinct  from  that  facility  and  copious- 
ness for  which  we  certainly  are  never  the  bet. 
ter  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  from  that  constraint 
and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be  never  the 
worse.  There  is  a  simple,  solid,  pious  strain 
of  prayer,  in  which  the  supplicant  is  so  filled 
and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  his  own  depen- 
dence, aotl  of  the  importance  of  the  things  for 
which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  the  power 
and  grace  of  God  through  Christ  to  give  him 
those  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in  it,  he 
does  not  merely  itnagino,  but  feels  assured  that 
God  is  nigh  to  him  as  a  reconciled  Father,  so 
that  every  burden  and  doubt  are  taken  off  from 
his  mind.  *  He  knows,'  as  St  John  expresses 
it,  *  that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired  of  God,* 
and  feels  the  truth  of  that  promise,  *  while  they 
are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear.  This  is  the  per- 
fection  of  Prayer. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Effects  of  Prayer. 

It  is  objected  by  a  certain  class,  and  on  the 
specious  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do 
not  always  find  the  objector  himself  quite  as 
humble  as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is 
arrogant  in  such  insignificant  beings  as  we  are 
to  presume  to  lay  our  petty  necessities  before 
the  Great  and  Glorious  Grod,  who  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  condescend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling 
and  even  interfering  requests  which  are  brought 
before  him  by  his  crohtures.  These  and  such 
like  objections  arise  from  mean  and  unworthy 
thoughts  of  the  Great  Governor  of  the  Universe. 
It  seems  as  if  those  who  make  them  considered 
the  Most  High  as  *  such  a  one  as  themselves  ;* 
a  Being,  who  can  perform  a  certain  given 
quantity  of  business,  but  who  would  bo  over- 
powered with  an  additional  quantity.  Or,  at 
best,  is  it  not  considering  the  Almighty  iii  the 
light,  not  of  an  Infinite  God,  but  of  a  great  man, 
of  a  minister,  or  a  king,  who,  while  he  superin- 
tends  public  and  national  concerns,  is  obliged 
to  neglect  small  and  individual  petitions ;  be- 
cause  nis  hands  being  full,  he  cannot  spare  that 
leisure  and  attention  which  suffice  for  every 

*  or  these  sort  of  repetitions,  onr  admirable  Church 
Litarry  has  been  accused  as  a  fault ;  but  this  defect,  if 
it  be  one*  happily  accommodates  itself  to  our  infirmities. 
Where  is  the  favoured  being  whose  attention  never 
wanders,  whose  heart  accompanies  his  lips  in  every  sen- 
tence 1  Is  there  no  absence  of  mind  in  the  petitioner,  no 
wandering  of  the  thoughts,  no  ineonnancy  of  the  heart, 
which  these  repetitions  are  wisely  calculated  to  correct, 
to  rouse  the  dead  attention,  to  bring  back  ttie  strayed 
auctions  Y 


thing?  They  do  not  consider  him  as  that  in- 
finitely gracious  Being,  who,  while  he  beholds 
at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to  the  prayer  of 
the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to  the  sorrowful 
sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each  of  these  for- 
lorn creatures  were  individually  the  object  of 
his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Su- 
preme Being  tiie  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and 
who,  if  I  may  so  speak  without  prolaneness^ 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  bur- 
den, by  assigning  to  his  care  only  such  a  por- 
tion as  may  be  more  easily  managed,  seem  to 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him  as 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance;  that  he  is  a 
Being  in  whose  plans  complexity  makes  no 
difficulty,  variety  no  obstruction,  and  multi- 
plicity no  confiision ;  that  to  ubiquity  distance 
does  not  exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  anpihi- 
lated ;  that  past,  present,  and  futuroi  are  dia- 
cerned  more  accurately  at  one  glance  of  His 
eye,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
than  a  single  moment  of  time  or  a  singla  point 
of  space  can  be  by  ours. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward,  ai 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God  is 
immutable,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  events  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a 
fatal  necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can 
disturb  the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or 
interrupt  the  course  of  Providence  by  our  pray- 
ers ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm 
decrees  can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackless 
field  of  fate  and  nee  will,  we  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  these  objections  apply  equally  to 
all  human  actions  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It  may 
therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged,  that 
seeing  God  is  immutable  and  bis  decrees  anal- 
terable,  therefore  our  actions  can  produce  no 
change  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak  as 
well  as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  even  the  modern  French  and  Grerman 
philosophers  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  God,  if  theytmight 
make  such  a  use  of  his  attributes. 

How  much  more  wisdom  as  well  as  happiness 
results  from  a  humble  Christian  spirit !  Such  a 
plain  practical  text  as  ^Draw  near  onto  God, 
and  he  will  draw  near  unto  yon,'  carries  more 
consolation,  more  true  knowledge  of  his  wants 
and  their  remedy  to  the  heart  of  a  penitent  sin- 
ner,  than  all  the  tomes  of  casuistry,  which  have 
puzzled  the  world  ever  since  the  question  was 
first  set  afloat  by  its  original  propounders. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  such  a  thmg  as  motion,  in 
answer  to  the  philosopher  who,  in  an  elaborate 
theory,  denied  it;  so  the  plain  Christian,  when 
he  is  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that  there 
is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  prayer  itself.  A  Christian  knows, 
because  he  feels,  that  prayisr  is,  thoogh  in  a 
war  to  him  inscrutable,  the  medima  of  oob- 
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nexion  between  God  and  his  rational  creatiues, 
the  metliod  appointed  by  Him  to  draw  down  his 
bleMinflra  upon  na*  The  Christian  knows  that 
prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  unitingr  two 
ideas,  one  of  the  highest  magnificence,  the 
other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within 
the  compass  of  the  imagination ;  namely,  that 
it  is  the  link  of  communication  between  *  the 
High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,* 
and  that  heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which  he  de. 
lights  to  dwell.*  He  knows  that  this  inexplica> 
bla  union  between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so 
essentially  different,  can  only  be  maintained  by 
pfayer ;  that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  chain 
which  unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with 
heaven,  man  with  Grod. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  observ- 
ed, cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  but  while  he 
feeU  the  efficacy,  he  is  contented  to  let  the 
learned  define  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone 
prayer  till  he  c^n  produce  a  chaitt  of  reasoning 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from 
it,  than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  give 
a  scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion : 
he  is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat 
has  nourished  him :  and  he  leaves  to  the  philo- 
sopher,  who  may  choose  to  defer  his  meal  till  he 
has  elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  in- 
terim.— The  Christian  fteU  better  than  he  is 
able  to  explain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiri- 
tual life  can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  ha- 
bitual prayer,  than  those  of  his  natural  life  with- 
out  frequent  bodily  nourishment.  He  feels  re- 
novation and  strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the 
appointed  means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  his 
soul  can  no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers 
kept  in  continual  vigour  by  the  prayerB  of  a 
distant  day,  than  his  body  by  the  aiimetU  of  a 
distant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion,  far  more  constraining  to  the  true  believer 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  im- 
perative than  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  conviction  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any  ex-, 
perience  of  its  consolations.  Prayer  U  the  com- 
mand of  God ;  the  plain,  positive,  repeated  in- 
junction of  the  Most  High,  who  declares,  *  He 
will  be  inquired  of.*  This  is  enough  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  even  though  a 
promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  attached  to 
the  command.  But  in  this  case,  to  our  un- 
speakable comfort,  the  promise  is  as  clear  as 
the  precept :  *  A»k^  and  ye  s^all  receive.^  This 
is  encouragement  enough  for  the  plain  Chris- 
tian. As  to  the  manner  in  which  prayer  is 
made  to  coincide  with  the  general  scheme  of 
God's  plan  in  the  government  of  human  affairs  ; 
how  God  has  left  himself  at  liberty  to  reconcile 
our  prayer  with  his  own  predetermined  will, 
the  Christian  does  not  very  critically  examine, 
his  precise  and  immediate  duty  being  to  pray, 
and  not  to  examine. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  enough  for  the  humble 
believer  to  be  assured,  Uiat  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be 
assured  in  that  word  of  God  *  which  cannot  lie,*  of 
numberless  actual  instances  of  the  efficacy  of 
pra^  in  obtaining  blessings  and  averting  cala- 
•mitieii»  both  national  and  individoal;  it  is 


enough  for  him  to  be  convinced  ezperimentally- 
by  that  internal  evidence  which  is  perhaps  para- 
mount to  all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  he  faim 
self  has  received  from  prayer,  when  all  other 
comforts  have  failed  and,  above  all,  to  end  with 
the  same  motive  with  which  we  began,  the  only 
motive  indeed  which  he  requires  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  doty;  it  is  motive  enough 
for  him, — that  Thu$  $aith  the  Lord. 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  cootr». 
verting  any  of  these  premises,  yet  neglect  to 
build  practical  consequences  on  the  admiosiaa 
of  them ;  who  neither  denying  the  duty  nor  the 
efiicacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the 
irregular  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it^  as 
appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humoor, 
may  happen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  liwiag 
almost  without  prayer,  may  be  said*  'to  live 
almost  without  God  in  the  world.*    To  anch  we 
can  only  say,  that  they  little  know  what  they 
lose.    The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  wiU 
look  upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  they  think  not  worth  asking  for;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  thoee 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  etlfaer 
neglect  or  despise.    'O  that  they  were  wise! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  tfaley  woold  con. 
sider  tbeir  latter  end  !* 

There  are  again,  others,  who  it  is  to  be  ftared, 
having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principles 
of  faith  and  repentance  on  which  genaina  prayer 
is  built,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  it. 
*They  do  not  find,'  say  they,  *  that  their  affairs 
prosper  the  better  or  are  the  worse ;  or  perhaps 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even  be- 
fore  they  dropt  the  practice,  and  so  had  no  en* 
couragement  to  go  on.*  They  do  not  ihioio  that 
they  had  no  encouragement ;  they  do  not  ihisie 
how  much  worse  thetr  affairs  might  have  gone 
on,  had  they  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  their 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they  do 
not  knoio  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,'  or 
that,  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
they  might  have  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
a  true  believer  never  *  restrains  prayer,'  be- 
cause he  is  not  certain  that  he  obtains  every  in- 
dividual request ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God, 
in  compassion  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in 
great  mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and 
oflen  disappoints  his  most  favoured  children  by 
giving  them  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he 
knows  is  really  good  for  them.  The  froward 
child,  as  a  pious  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the 
shinrog  blade,  which  the  tender  parent  with- 
holds, knowing  it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the 
encouragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
of  tried  faith.    Of  this  holy   perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.     Defeat  and  disappoint 
moot  rather  stimulated  than  stopped  At«  prayers 
Though  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  elo 
quence  he  exclaims,  *  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  bat  1 
am  not  heard:  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  ns 
judgment:*  yet  so  persuaded  was  he  notwith 
standing  of  the  duty  of  continuing  this  holy  im 
portunily,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 
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QDsbakon  faith,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  break 
out  into  that  soblime  apostrophe,  *  Though  he 
alar  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.' 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  considera- 
ble class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  objec- 
tions which  we  have  stated  against  the  use  of 
prayec ;  who  are  so  far  from  rejecting,  that  they 
are  exact  and  regular  in  the  performance  of  it ; 
who  yet  take  it  up  on  as  low  ground  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  ideas  of  their  own  safety; 
who,  while  they  consider  prater  as  an  indis- 
pensable  form,  believe  nothing  of  that  change  of 
heart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce?  Many,  who  yet  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocrisy 
or  fanaticism  who  adopt  the  true  scriptural 
views  of  prayer.  Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may 
be  so  wrested  as  to  be  made  to  speak  almost  any 
language  in  support  of  almost  any  opinion,  these 
persons  lay  hold  on  Scripture  itself,  to  bear  them 
out  in  their  own  slight  views  of  this  duty ;  and 
they  profess  to  borrow  from  thence  the  ground 
of  that  censure  which  they  cast  on  the  more  se- 
rious Christians.  Among  the  many  passa^s 
which  have  been  made  to  convey  a  meaning  fo- 
reign to  their  original  designs,  none  have  been 
seized  upon  with  more  avidity  by  such  persons 
than  the  pointed  censures  of  our  Saviour  on 
those  *  who  fur  a  pretence  make  long  prayers ;' 
as  well  as  on  those  *  who  use  vain  repetitions, 
and  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speak- 
ing.* Now  the  things  here  intended  to  be  re- 
proved  were  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  together  with  the 
error  of  all  those  who  depended  on  the  success 
of  their  prayers,  while  they  imitated  the  deceit 
of  the  one,  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our 
Saviour  never  meant  that  those  severe  repre- 
hensions should  cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of 
pious  Christians,  to  which  they  do  not  at  all 
apply. 

More  or  fewer  words, 'however,  so  little  con- 
stitute the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
donbt  but  one  of  the  most  affecting  specimens 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  Publican, 
full  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contrition 
and  self-abasement  which  is  the  very  principle 
and  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen,  per- 
haps, is  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up 
of  the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  we 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  the  few  hasty  words, 
to  which  these  frugal  petitioners  would  stint  the 
scanty  devotions  of  others  and  themselves,  will 
be  always  found  ample  enough  to  satisfy  the 
humble  penitent,  who,  being  a  sinner,  has  much 
to  confess ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a  pardoned  sin- 
ner, has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such  a  one, 
perhaps,  cannot  always  pour  out  the  fulness  of 
bis  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridgments. 

Even  the  sinoerest  Christian,  when  he  wishes 
to  find  his  heart  warm,  has  often  to  lament  ite 
coldness  though  he  feels  that  he  has  received 
much,  and  has,  therefore,  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  bring  his  way- 
ward spirit  into  such  a  posture  as  shall  fit  it  for 
the  eolemn  duty.    Such  a  one  has  not  merely 
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his  form  to  repeat,  bnt  he  has  his  tempers  to  re- 
duce to  order,  his  affections  to  excite,  and  bis 
peace  to  make.  His  thoughte  may  be  realizing 
the  sarcasm  of  the  Prophet  on  the  idol  Baal, 
*  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,*  and  must  be  re- 
called ;  his  heart,  perhaps,  *  sleepeth,  and  must 
be  awaked.*  A  devout  supplicant,  faxs  will 
labour  to  affect  and  warm  his  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  great  and  gracbus  attributes  of  God,  in 
imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old.  Like  Jeho- 
saphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate  *  the  power 
and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of  the  Most 
High,^  in  order  to  stir  up  the  aentimente  of  awe, 
and  gratitude,  and  love,  and  humility  in  his  own 
soul.*  He  will  labour  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  dilated  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  holy  affections.  *  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.*  A 
heart  thus  animated,  thus  warmed  with  Divine 
love,  cannot  always  scrupulously  limit  itself  to 
the  mere  bunneas  of  prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak. 
It  cannot  content  iteelf  with  merely  spreading^ 
out  ite  own  necessities,  but  expands  in  contem- 
plating the  perfections  of  Him  to  whom  he  is 
addressing  them. 

The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  long- 
er governed  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet,  grieves 
to  find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughte.  Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  w^nte  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vision which  is  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel; 
yet,  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in 
those  strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  aJas ! 
even  then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his 
insensibility,  his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore 
the  littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer. The  best  Christian  is  but  too  liable 
during  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,* 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
flect that  he  is  but  dust  and  ashes.  How  can 
even  good  persons,  who  are  just  come,  perhaps, 
from  listening  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow 
worms,  acknowledge  before  Grod,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners  ?  They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  seals  the  truth  of  that  solemn  con- 
fession of  sin  which  they  are  making  to  him, 
without  which,  brevity,  and  not  length  might 
constitute  hypocrisy. 

Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in  prayer 
grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from  which 
others  mistekingly  suppose  the  advanced  Chris- 
tian  to  be  exempt  Such  wanderings  that,  as  an 
old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceedingly 
humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  afler  he  had  pray- 
ed, be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written  down, 
with  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain  and 
impertinent  thoughte  which  had  thrust  them- 
selves in  amongst  them.  So  that  such  a  one 
will,  indeed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  these  dis- 
tractions, feel  deep  occasion,  with  the  Prophet, 
to  ask  forgiveness  for  *  the  iniquity  of  his  Ao/y 
things  ;*  and  would  find  cause  enough  for  humi- 
liation every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of 
his  prayers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition,  as  *  Lord 

*  2  Chron.  xx.  5, 8. 
3  U 
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help  my  anbelief,'  if  the  supplicant  be  in  so 
happy  ft  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  up  witii 
such  strong  faith,  that  his  very  soul  mounts 
with  the  petition,  may  suffice  to  draw  down  a 
blessinjf  which  may  be  withheld  from  the  more 
prolix  petitioner :  yet  if  by  prayer  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  form  of  words,  whether  it  be  long 
or  short;  but  that  secret  communion  between 
God  and  the  soul  which  is  the  very  breath  and 
being  of  religion  ;  then  is  the  Scripture  so  far 
from  suggestmg  that  short  measure  of  which  it 
is  accused,  that  it  expressly  says,  *  Pray  with- 
out ceasing  ;* — *  Pray  evermore  ;* — *  I  will  that 
men  pray  every  where  ;* — *  Continue  instant  in 
prayer.' 

If  such  *  repetitions*  as  thes^  objectors  repro« 
bate,  stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawakened,  or  pro- 
tract affections  already  excited  (for  *  vain  repe- 
titions* are  such  as  awaken  or  express  no  new 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose ;)  then 
are  *  repetitions*  not  to  be  condemned.  And  that 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  against 
*  long  prayers  and  repetitions,'  in  the  sense  these 
objectors  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prac- 
tice; for  once  we  are  told  *be  continued  all 
night  in  prayer  to  God.*  And  again,  in  a  most 
awful  crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  said,  *  He 
prayed  the  third  time,  using  the  aame  toords.'' 

AH  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  course  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  being 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer. 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  Divine  promises,  if 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  ihis  stated  inter- 
course with  Grod,  would  wither  and  die. 


CHAP.  V. 
Vain  EzetueB  for  the  Neglect  of  Prayer, 

There  are  not  a  fbw,  who  offer  apologies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying  they 
believe  them  to  bis  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed to  neglect  the  exercise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  company,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
us  away  fVom  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choioe  either  to  indulge,  or  through  grace  to  re- 
pel  them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
OQtward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
mind  through  the  senses,  but  the  grace  of  (rod 
enables  all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
ein  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  offender 
to  be  without  excuse.  All  the  motives  and  the  al- 
lurements  to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *  wages' — 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  tbo  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apologie8.-^Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  doty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  for  the  present,  to  turn  over  this  duty 


to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  ehiMnB. 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thine,  but  not 
the  most  important.  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it 
better ;  but  they  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the  oonnl. 
ing-house,  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  the 
onoi  we  should  bo  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entiie 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  man 
of  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiah. 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  East,  but  it  was  his  dalj  to 
be  much  in  the  royal  presence.  He  waa  on  a 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  fiir 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins !  On  a  certain  day  his 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending.^ 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor- 
row, and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  in- 
stantly *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,*  doubtless 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  to 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.    His  prayer 
preceded  his  petition.    It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  petition,  and 
which  probably  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it    What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  Giod,  and  to  speak 
troth  to  a  king ! 
^  Thoagh  the  plea  of  the  man  of  boslnesa,  Ar 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  proftesional  duties^  which  de- 
ceives him.    It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion.    He  is  conscious  that  he  is  industiioos, 
and  he  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quality.    He  is  rightly  persuaded,  mat  the  man 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.     He 
therefore  imposes  on  himself,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mo- 
ral for  a  religious  exercise ;  for  he  has  le^^ned 
to  think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Son- 
day ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his  reli- 
gioos  system  to  examine  his  accounts,  to  give 
a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on  that 
day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  is  no  man 
to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to  the  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
stands  in  nedd  of  quieting  his  anxieties,  regu- 
lating his  tempers,  cooling  his  spirits  by  a  de- 
rout  application. for  the  blessing  of  €rod ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  moie  nece^ar^  to  implore  the  di- 
vine  protection  for  the  duties,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  soUcit  direction  in  the  difficulties 
which  the  day  may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
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is  more  ineumbent  to  solicit  sapport  a^rainst  the 
tsmptatioDs  which  may  be  about  to  asaail  him ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlightened 
conscience,  an  npright  intention,  a  sound  pre* 
bity,  and  an  bndeviating  sincerity,  is  of  more 
importance. 

What  is  BO  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fluctua- 
tions in  his  affaiiis,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion, a  sudden  flow  of  prosperous  fortune,  or  to 
sustain  any  adverse  circumstances  with  resigna- 
tion? 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations,  even 
those  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distraction 
in  their  devotions : — how  much  then  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  grgard 
against  these  danffers,  to  double  their  vigilance 
against  them,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  militant  accustomed  never 
to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with, 
out  puttm?  on  this  panoply,  the  shaAs  of  tempta- 
tion  would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  its  effects  would 
reach  beyond  the  week*day  engagements.    It 


the  postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary  jour- 
ney, to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work*  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
great  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  events,  differ* 
ence  in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  circum- 
stances,  which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer 
which  is  suitable  to  one  man  unsuitable  to  an- 
other,  but  unsuitable  to  the  same  man  under 
every  alteration  of  circumstances. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there 
is  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity of  character,  capacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  course, 
the  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — <here  is  one 
grand  point  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  con- 
dition, in  which  they  must  all  meet ;  one  state, 
of  which  every  man  is  equally  certain ;  one 
event  which  happeneth  to  all, — '  it  is  appointed 
unto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 

*  The  patbs  of  glory,  lead  but  to  the  grave.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of  death, 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  a  cer- 
tain evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  over- 
whelming dread  of  that  bouse  which  is  appoint- 
ed for  all  living — we  are  put  in  mind  that  all 
who  are  born  mn^t  die ! 

*  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.*  To  what 
purpose  does  the  apostle  convert  this  awful  pro- 
clamation  ?  Does  he  use  it  to  encoursffe  gloomy 
tempers,  to  invite  to  unprofitable  midancboly  7 


No :  he  uses  the  solemn  admonition  to  stir  us  up 
to  moral  goodness— therefore,  *be  sober* — he 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religious 
vigilance, — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 

Prayer  against  the  fesr  of  death,  by  keeping 
up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor-/ 
tality,  will  help  to  wean  Vu  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  soon  to  quit. 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judge, 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  for 
an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive 
more  effectually  against  every  ofience  which 
may  aggravate  the  awfulness  of  that  meeting. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  sraoe  may  pre- 
pare us  for  death,  will,  if  cordially  adopted,  an- 
swer many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re- 
mind every  individual  of  every  class  that  *  the 
time  is  short' — that  *  there  is  no  repentance  la 
the  grave.* 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thonghtlesa 
man,  under  an  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or  an 
accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brought  to 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  up- 
on God.* — Oh,  think  upon  Him,  call  upon  Him, 
noto, — now,  when  you  are  in  prosperity ;  now, 
when  your  fortunes  are  flourishing;  now,  when 
your  bill  is  so  strong  that  you  think  it  shall 
never  be  removed :  think  upon  Him,  call  upon 
Him,  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when  the 
world  courts,  flatteries  invite,  and  pleasures  be- 
tray  you ;  think  on  Him,  while  you  are  able  to 


would  gradually  Extend  its  benign  influence  to  think  at  all,  while  you  possess  the  capacity  of 


thinking.  The  time  may  come,  when  *  He  may 
turn  his  face  from  you,  and  you  will  be  trou- 
bled.*  Think  of  God,  when  the  alluring  images 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  seduce  you  from 
Him.  Prosperity  is  the  season  of  peculiar  pe- 
ril. *  It  is  the  bright  dav  that  brings  forth  the 
adder.*  Think  of  God  when  the  tempting  world 
says,  *  All  this  I  will  give  thee.*  Trust  not  the 
insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  every  creditor 
that  ever  trusted  it    It  will  cheat  yon. 

To  the  man  of  opulence,  who  heapeth  up  riches 
and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them,  prayer 
will  be  a  constant  memento :  it  will  remind  him 
that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet, 
eth  himself  in  vain  ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
up  treasures  where  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor 
rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of  death, 
would  check  the  pride  ofyouthful  beauty,  by  re- 
minding her  how  soon  it  must  say  to  the  worm. 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  corruption.  Thou  art 
my  mother  and  sister. 

The  man  of  geniu$,  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end ; 
who,  in  his  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected  to  pray; 
who  thought  little  of  any  immorUUty  but 
that  which  was  to  be  conferred  by  the  applause 
of  dying  creatures  like  himself;  who,  in  tho 
vanity  of  possessing  talents,  had  forgotten  that 
he  most  one  day  account  for  the  application  of 
them ;  if  happily  he  should  be  brought  to  see 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentance, 
how  deep  his  remorse,  that  he  had  loved  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God !  how 
fervently  will  he  pray  that  his  mercies  may  not 
aggravate  the  account  of  his  sins ;  that  his  ta- 
lents  may  not  become  the  instrament  of  his 
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•punishment !  How  earnestly  will  he  supplicate 
iiir  pardon,  how  devoutly  will  he  *  ^ive  glory  to 
God,  before  his  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  moun- 
tains !' 

The  man  of  Inuineig^  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently  plan- 
ned, that  nothing  cduld  frustrate  them ;  who  cal- 
<^ated  that  the  future  was  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  present,  forgot  that  death,  that  grand  sub- 
verter  of  projects,  might  interpose  his  veto.  This 
man,  who  could  not  find  time  to  pray,  must  find 
time  to  die—- he  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
ever  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a 
peacefiil  heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without 
the  preparation  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw. 
ful  period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.* 

The  man  ofpleasure^  alas !  what  shall  we  say 
for  Aim  ?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  de. 
gradation  in  the  moral  scale ;  hel  has  not  even 
human  supports;  he  has  robbed  himself  even 
of  the  ordinary  consolations  resorted  to  by  ordi- 
nary men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  false  peace  ;  no  recollec 
tion  of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country ;  nor  benefited  society — ^what  shall 
we  say  for  him  ?  If  he  pray  not  for  himself,  we 
jnust  pray  for  him— with  Crod  all  things  are  pos> 
•ible. 

The  ttatesman,  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser- 
▼ice,  distinguished  for  integrity ;  but  neglect- 
ing the  oflices  of  Christianity ;  whose  lofly  cha- 
racter power  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
based, but  whose  religious  principles,  thongh 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exercise ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  unblanched  honour,  but  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  left  him  little  time  for  de- 
votion !  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  seek  God,  should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply 
regret  with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  higher 
services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  highest 
object.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  reward, will  appear  no  longer  glorious  in 
his  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his  sovereign,  devoted 
to  his  country,  faithful  to  all  but  his  Saviour  and 
himself,  he  now  laments  that  he  had  neglected 
to  seek  a  better  country,  neglected  to  serve  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate ; 
neglected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved.  He  feels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  afford  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
awed  at  the  view  of  final  judgment 

But  these  great  and  honourable  presons  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  loflier 
duties,  and  higher  responsibilities  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compstabilities  of  prayer  are  uni- 
versal. It  is  an  exerciee  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ; 
not  only  not  impeding,  but  advancing  it  If  se- 
cular thoughts  and  vain  imaginations,  of\en 


break  in  on  our  devoat  employments,  l«t 
low  Religion  to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  anitio^ 
herself  with  our  worldly  occupations.  There  ia 
no  crevice  so  small  at  which  devotion  mmy  not 
slip  in  ;  in  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing 
being  annexed  to  so  easy  a  condition  ;  no  otl^r 
case  in  which  there  is  any  certainty,  thai  to  ask 
is  to  have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  gre^t  do  not 
always  find  so  easy  from  them  a^  the  great  them- 
selves may  find  from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  staml 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  perwmal 
Security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  height 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  God^ 
hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations  they  coo- 
duct,  that  the  public  prosperity,  no  less  than 
their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likely  to 
bless  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  bead  wfaieh 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  vrfatch 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  cnit  of  our 
own  age  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  noen, 
who,  while  they  govern  the  country,  are  them- 
selves governed  by  a  religious  principle  ;  who 
petition  the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise 
Him  for  success. 

The  hero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  ear. 
rounded  with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circam- 
stance  of  war,*  bravely  defied  death ;  forgot  all 
that  was  personal,  and  only  remembered — ncklj 
remembered,  his  country,  and  his  immediate 
duty ; — animated  with  the  glory  that  was  to  be 
acquired  with  his  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  the  Roman  patriot ; 


-What  pity 


TtuX  we  can  die  but  onoe  to  serve  our  eoaotry  r 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscieoce 
of  prayer,  may  he  not  hereafter  find,  that  the 
most  successnil  instrumentality  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  different  in  its  re- 
sults, from  personal  piety  7  May  he  not  find 
that,  though  he  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save  7 

If,  however,  in  after-life,  in  the  oool  shade  of 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  reg>et  that  he  ever  en- 
tered  the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  the 
favour  of  the  God  of  battles ;  that  be  had  ever 
returned  alive  from  slaughtered  squadrons,  with- 
out adoring  the  Author  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation. If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
will  be  effectual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  the 
more  depressing  prospect  of  that  death  whieh  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  tlie  solitude  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  without 
glory,  without  the  cheering  band,  without  the 
spiritstirring  drum ;  without  the  tumultuous 
acclamation;  with  no  objects  to  distract  his  at- 
tention ;  no  conflicting  concerns  to  divide  his 
thoughts ;  no  human  arm,  either  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re. 
flection,  this  late,  though  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  titill  prepare  him  for  a  peaocfiil  dying-bed ; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  dis- 
pose him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  stale  than 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  field,  may  bring  biro 
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to  moknowled^e,  that  while  he  amUnued  to  lire 
^vifthoQt  Bubjection  to  the  Captain  of  hia  salva- 
tion, thoogh  be  had  fought  bravely,  he  had  not 
yet  fought  the  good  fight 


CHAP.  VI. 

Charaeter$  who  reject  Prayer, 

Among  the  many  articles  of  erroneous  calcu. 
lation,  to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  life  may  be  attributod,  the  nei^lect  or  misuse 
of  prayer  will  not  form  the  lightest.  The  pro- 
phet  Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almighty,  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  acknowledge  uo  God,  and  those  who 
live  without  prayer.  *Poar  out  thy  fury,  O 
Liord,  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.** 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  some 
persons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
difference  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
station,  and  opportunities ;  but  the  duty  of  pray. 
er  is  of  imperative  obligation  ;  it  is  universal, 
because  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quisites ;  it  demands  only  a  willing  heart,  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarily  ne- 
^lect  it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  presence 
of  their  Maker.  *  I  know  you  not,*  must  assured- 
ly be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those  who 
thus  *  know  not  God.*  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can 
exclude  them  from  His  inspection,  but  Uiey  ex- 
clude themselves  from  his  favour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affecting  to 
make  it  so  indefinite  a  thmg,  as  not  to  require 
regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also  unhallow 
the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do  nothing  on 
week-days,  which  they  should  fear  to  do  on 
Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of  sanctifying 
the  week-days  by  raising  them  to  the  duties  of 
Sunday — which  is  indeed  impracticable,  let 
men  to  Ik  as  they  please, — they  desecrate  the 
Sabbath  to  secular  purposes,  and  so  contrive  to 
keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employmente 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desultory,  so  ver- 
satile a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is  turned 
over  to  any  chance-time  is  seldom  done  at  all ; 
and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of  appoint- 
ed  times  and  seasons  are  only  less  censurable 
than  those  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their  al- 
lotted seasons ;  wh^,  then,  should  the  most  im- 
portent  duty  in  which  an  immortal  being  can 
be  employed,  by  being  lefl  to  accident,  become 
liable  to  occasional  omission,  liable  to  increasing 
neglect,  liable  to  total  oblivion  7 

All  the  other  various  WDrks  of  God  know  their 
sppointed  times ; — the  seasons,  the  heavenly  bo>- 

*  We  have  not  thouf^ht  it  nccoflfary  to  touch  upon' 
family  or  public  wornliip,  atMuinini;  that  those  who  ha- 
bitually observe  private  prayer  will  conMientiously  at- 
tend to  the  more  public  excrciiofl  of  devotion  ;  and  whnn 
it  i»  recollected  that  the  Divine  Bcin;,  who  performed  a 
miracle  to  feed  the  roultitJide,  that  He  mi?ht  set  an  ex- 
ample of  prayer  in  cverv  posaibie  form,  previousily  bless- 
ed the  simile  but  abundant  meal,  how  shall  a  dfpendnU 
aeature  daro  ouiit  a  duty  so  sancUfiod. 


diM,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and  harvest ; — 
all  set  an  example  of  undeviating  regularity. 
Why  should  man,  the  only  thinking,  be  the  only 
disorderly,  work  of  Almighty  power  ? 

But  whilst  we  are  jiaserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected  of  at* 
taching  undue  importence  to  them ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaffolding,  the 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncte ;  thej 
are  but  the  preparations  for  Christian  worship^ 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  im- 
portant work  is  to  be  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  moat  insist  oa  the  value 
of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  that  wherever 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  God*s  presence ;  what- 
ever we  have  is  His  gif\ ;  whatever  we  hope  is 
His  promise ;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
witii  all  time,  all  places,  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doctrine^ 
which  what  is  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches; 
but  who  are  far  from  including  in  their  system 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity.  These  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world,  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philo- 
sophical liberality,  value  themselves  on  having 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system.  They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  it  is  in  a  vague  and  general 
way.  They  worship  a  Being  *  whose  temple  is 
all  space ;'  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  human 
heart  They  put  him  as  far  as  possible  fVom 
themselves.  Believing  He  has  no  providential 
care  of  them,  they  feel  no  personal  interest  in 
Him.  God  and  nature  are  with  them  synony- 
mous  terms.  That  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  denying ; 
but  that  ite  government  is  in  His  hands,  is  with 
them  very  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured  that 
a  ^ing  of  such  immensity  requires  not  the  lit- 
tleness of  superstious  forms,  nor  the  petty  limit- 
ations of  steted  seasons,  and  regular  devotions ; 
that  he  is  infinitely  above  attending  to  our  pal- 
try  concerns,  though  God  himself  anticipated 
this  objection,  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
*  He  that  offereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he  ho- 
noureth  me.* 

One  says,  he  can  adore  tlie  Author  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works ;  that  the 
mounteins  and  the  fields  are  hU  alter  for  wor- 
ship. Another  says,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce  with  the 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  can  serve  Grod  nnj 
where,  and  every  where. — We  know  they  can, 
and  we  hope  they  do;  but  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  man,  his  levity,  insta- 
bility, and  unfixedness,  and  who  was  yet  no 
friend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
onl^  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  en- 
tering into  the  closet,  but  our  shutting  the  door, 
— a  Ucit  reproof,  perhaps,  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Sadducean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Pha- 
risaic religion,  but  certeinly  an  admonition  of 
genera]  obligation. 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  superflu- 
ous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the  same 
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armaments  or  penaasions  which  we  would  bam- 
bly  propose  to  such  as  aver,  with  whatever  do. 

free  of  conviction,  their  belief  in  Christianity, 
t  woald  be  folly  to  address  them  with  motives 
drawn  from  a  book  which  they  do  not  believe 
or  do  not  read.  With  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  or  those  who 
reiect  them,  we  have  no  common  ground  on 
which  to  stand.  St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  dis- 
crimination,  has  left  us  an  example  in  this  as 
well  as  in  all  other  cases.  With  the  philosophi- 
cal Athenians,  he  confined  his  reasonings  to  na- 
tural religion.  To  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa, 
who  *  believed  the  prophets,*  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  own  conversion,  he  most  judiciously  in- 
troduced  the  great  doctrines  of  remission  of  sins 
and  justification  by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonist  in  question  were  to  see  a 
jfenuine  Christian  character  delineated  in  all 
Its  dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineaments, 
and  enlivened  by  its  quickening  spirit,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
SL  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  mere  picture 
of  the  imsgination ;  and  would  no  more  believe 
its  reality  than  he  believes  that  of  Xenophon*s 
Prince,  the  Stoic^s  Wise  Man,  Quintilian*8  Per- 
fect Orator,  or  any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian 
representation.  Or  could  he  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve its  actual  existence,  he  would  set  such  a 
man  far  above  the  necessity  of  prayer ;  he  would 
emancipate  him  in  his  own  independent  worth: 
ibr  how  should  he  ever  suspect  that  such  a  man 
would  ever  pray  at  all,  much  less  would  be  in 
prayer  more  abundant,  in  humiliation  more  pro- 
found, in  self-renunciation  more  abased  7 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  inquiring 
minds,  who  adorned  the  Porch  and  the  Acade- 
my, as  well  as  the  more  favoured  men  under  the 
old  dispensation,  who  saw  the  future  through 
the  dim  and  distant  perspective  of  prophecy, 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  things  which  you 
see,  and  have  not  believed  7 

How  ^atefuUy  would  many  of  these  illustri- 
ous spirits  have  accepted  advantages  which  you 
overlook !  How  joyfully  would  they  have  re- 
ceived from  Him  who  cannot  lie  the  assurance, 
that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  that  truth  aflcr 
which  they  *  were  feeling,*  they  should  find  it-! 
How  gladly  would  that  sublime  and  elegant  spi- 
rit, whose  favourite  theme  was  pure  spif-itual 
love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apostle  of  love; 
to  him  who  caught  the  flame  as  he  leaned  on 
the  bosom  of  his  affectionate  Master ! 

How  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  bright, 
yet  blin4  Athenians, — he,  whose  penetrating 
mind  rather  guessed  than  knew  what  be  taught, 
— whoee  keen  eye  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  state  through  the  darkness  which  sdr- 
rounded  him, — ^how  would  he  have  gloried  in 
that  light  and  immortality  which  the  Gospel  re- 
velation has  brought  to  tight  7 — but  with  what 
unspeakable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  that 
He  who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it,  that  ho 
who  promised  immortality  could  bestow  it! 
With  what  obedient  transport  would  he  have 
heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strong 
reproof  and  a  terider  invitation, — *  Ye  will  not 
ooroe  unto  ne  that  ye  might  have  life  !* — Ye 
philosophising  eavffiera^wh^  live  in  tlie  meri- 


dian splendour  of  this  broad  day,  *■  hoir  iviD 
escape,  if  you  neglect  so  great  nlyn-tlan"^ 

But  if  pride,  the  dominant  intellectaal 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  huinili«iing  du- 
ties  of  devotion,  the  habitual  indulgence  of  the 
senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an  equal  cauae 
of  alienating  the  heart  from  prayer. 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjtijrmcBt, 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  softness  of  a  Toiapls- 
ous  life,  has  a  natural  distate  to  every  thing-  thai 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  delights  of  that  1I&. 
It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course  which  makes 
it  so  slippery.    He  is  lost  before  he  ieels  that 
he  is  sinking.    For  whether  we  plunge  at  ooca 
from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  down  from  it 
on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while   there    is  a 
yawning  gulf  at  the  bottom,  our  destraction  is 
equally  inevitable. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  senaoaliat  is  one 
whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of  mesp 
sured  indulgence.    He  contrives  to  reconcnJe  an 
abandonment  of  sound  principle  with  a  kind  of 
orderly  practice.    He  inquires  rather  irhat  is 
decent  than  what  is  right ;  what  will  secure  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  world,  especially  his 
own  class,  rather  than  what  will  please  God. 
His  object  is  to  make  the  most  of  this  world. 
Selfishness  has  established  his  throne   in  his 
heart.    His  study  is  to  make  every  thing  and 
every  person  subservient  to  his  own  conveni- 
ence,  or  pleasure,  or  profits  yet  without  glaringly 
trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  costom. 
Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  actions ; 
but  though  this  governing  principle  is  always 
on  the  watch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
that  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree 
of  reputation  it  frequently  leads  him  to  do  right 
things,  though  without  right  motives ;  for  the 
main  spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  in  motion 
as  well  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
without  devotion;  gives  alms  without  charity; 
subscribes  to  public  institutions  without  being 
interested  in  their  prosperity,  except  as  they  are 
frequently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
good  company,  and  as  the  subscription-list  of 
names  he  knows  will  be  published.  He  lives  on 
good  terms  with  different,  and  even  opposite 
classes  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  any ; 
he  does  them  favours  with  affection,  knowing 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  ia 
return,  for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness  with- 
out  a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thing,  but  al- 
ways lives  upon  its  confines. 

rrayer  enters  not  into  his  plan, — he  has  no* 
thing  to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself, — thanks- 
giving is  still  less  his  practice,  for  what  he  has 
he  deserves. 

He  has  read  that  *  to  enjoy  is  to  obey,*  and  bo 
is  always  ready  to  give  you  this  cheerful  proof 
of  the  most  unlimited  obedience.  He  respecti 
the  laws  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
property  and  game,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
violators  of  boUi.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  he 
thinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  possessions 
of  the  rich,  to  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  to 
frighten  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
he  respects  some  of  the  commandments,  and 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  Ihtt 
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iKrtiich  lays,  *  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ;*  whilst  he 
thinks  that  which  says,  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet,* 
might  be  expun^d  from  the  Decalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  speak  of  the  helplessness  of 
man,  he  thinks  you  are  alluding  to  some  para, 
lytic;  if  of  his  dependence,  to  some  hanger-on 
of  a  great  man ;  if  of  his  sinfulness,  he  adopts 
your  opinion,  for  he  reads  the  Newgate  Calen. 
der ;  but  of  sin,  as  an  inherent  principle,  of  the 
turpitude  of  sin,  except  as  it  disturbs  society,  he 
knows  nothing ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of 
action,  but  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a 
frround  of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to 
know.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
without  it;  why  should  he  ruffle  its  placid  flow!^ 
vrhy  should  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  erjoy. 
ment  with  selfimposed  austerities  7  He  believes 
himself  to  be  respected  by  his  fellow- men,  and 
the  ftvour  of  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His 
real  character  the  great  day  of  decision  will  dis- 
cover. Till  then  he  will  have  two  characters. 

*  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  thee,*  is  perhaps  the  state  of  all  others 
ivhich  must  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prayer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  the  bodily  appe- 
tite, but  the  SOUL  is  called  upon  to  contemplate, 
to  repose  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights 
of  that  voluptuousness  for  which  the  *much 
^oods  are  laid  up.* 

But  when  the  prosperous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  ^ocids  laid  up  for 
thee,' — ^the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thine  ease — be  on  thy  guard. — ^Thou 
hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it 
is  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit- 
ance for  a  paltry  possession ;  forfeit  not  an  un- 
alienable  revers^pn  for  a  life  interest, — a  life 
which  this  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.* 

Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  in  these 
two  classes  of  character.    The  sceptic  does  not 

Eray,  because*  he  does  not  believe  that  God  is  a 
earer  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  he 
believes  tltat  God  is  such  a  one  as  himself^  and 
because  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wants 
of  Him.  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  sensuality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
dry  duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Erron  in  Prayer 

It  has  lately  been  observed  by  a  distinguished 
Christian  orator,  that  *  many  profess  to  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  true,  who  do  not  believe  the 
truths  in  the  Bible  ;*  so  may  we  not  say,  that 
all  desire  the  gifls  of  Grod,  but  they  do  not  desire 
God.  If  we  profess  to  love  Him,  it  is  for  our 
oivn  sake;  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  Him  for 
himself?  Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
omitting  prayer,  bat  pray  merely  from  custom, 
or  education,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
no  benefit  from  prayer ;  others  that  they  expe- 
rience not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
it  May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who, 
perhaps,  are  far  from  being  enemies  to  religion, 


find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire  to 
be  the  cause  of  their  discontent,  and  alleged 
punishment  7 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  God*8  government,  than  to  sub- 
mit our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it  If  we  do 
not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  which  he 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  effect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
ner, or  the  time,  of  his  operations ;  what  he  ex- 
pects of  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  doty.  The  very 
obedience  to  the  command  is  no  small  thing, 
whatever  be  its  imperceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection ; 
for  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  are  sure ;  their 
answer  must  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment,  we  may  be 
assured  tliat  it  is  not  because  he  iis  wanting  to 
us,  but  because  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet*s  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,*  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel  their  deficiencies, 
mark  their  wanderings,  detect  and  lament  their 
vain  imaginations  and  impertinent  thoughts.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  these  worldly  trifles  are 
far  more  apt  to  intrude  on  us  in  prayer,  than 
the  devout  affections  excited  by  prayer  are  to 
follow  us  into  the  world.  Business  and  pleasure 
break  in  on  our  devotions :  when  will  the  spi. 
rit  of  devotion  mix  with  the  concerns  of  tJie 
world  7 

Yoa  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  your 
requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints. — Have  you 
not  been  impatient  because  yon  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked  for  immediately  7  How 
do  you  know,  but  that  if  you  had  persevered^ 
God  might  have  bestowed  them  ?  He  certainly 
would,  had  He  not  in  His  wisdom  foreseen  they 
would  not  have  been  go«d  for  you ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is  there  not 
some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity  lurking  be- 
hind such  impatience  7  Is  it  not  virtually  say- 
ing, there  is  no  Grod  to  hear,  or  that  he  is  an> 
faithful  to  his  promises  7  For  is  it  not  absolute 
impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  capable  of 
injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  pleasure 
in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  He  neither 
grants  nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not  accu- 
rately weighed  and  measured ;  whioh  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  wants,  if  not  to  their  re* 
quests. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God,  not  only 
to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
best  things  as  we  berore  observed,  we  may  re- 
ceive inferior  and  unrequested  things,  as  was 
the  case  with  Solomon  in  his  prayer  for  wisdom. 
God  will  not  forget  our  labour  of  love.  If  he 
does  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  present,  he  may  lay 
it  by  for  a  time  when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  prayer  we  must  tak6.<Mire  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  desires :  the  fiimier  are 
few,  the  latter  may  be  ineatiablei    A  murmoiu 
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ing  spirit  is  a  probable  cause  why  our  petitions 
are  not  granted.  He  who  murmurs,  distrusts 
the  truth  of  God  ;  and  from  distrust  to  infidelity 
the  distance  is  not  great.  The  certain  way  to 
prevent  uur  obtaining  what  we  desire,  or  enjoy, 
ing  what  we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient  at  what 
we  do  not  receive,  or  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  what  has  been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis- 
ter and  corrupt  views;  as  if  you  had  lefl  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes  ;  as  if  he  might 
be  entrapped  with  the  *  secret  ambush  of  a  spe- 
cious prayer.  Yuur  design  in  the  application 
of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  be  for  his  glory. 
It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloaked  under 
the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness ;  it  may 
be  the  prayer  of  covetousness,  under  the  pretext 
of  providing  for  your  family.  It  may  be  the 
prayer  of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success  in  some 
unaertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circumvention 
of  another*s  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mercy  to  our 
Bouls,  refuses  the  gift  which  would  endanger 
them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  not  won- 
der if  our  prayers  are  not  answered.  Or  if  we 
obtain  what  we  solicit,  and  turn  it  to  a  bad  ac- 
count, or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn. 

The  same  ill  resvlts  may  be  expected  if  we 
ask  formally  or  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongue  which  runs  over  the  form,  without 
any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without  any  con- 
currence of  the  will,  without  any  consent  of  the 
affections?  For  do  we  not  sometimes  implore 
God  to  hear  a  prayer,  to  which  we  ourselves  are 
not  attending  7  And  is  not  this  presumptuously 
to  demsnd  from  him  that  attention,  which  we 
ourselves  are  not  giving  to  our  own  requests, 
even  while  we  are  in  the  act  of  making  them  7 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  lulling  the  con- 
science, hardens  the  heart  The  task  is  per- 
formed ;  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  result, 
is  not  enquired.  Genuine  prayer  is  the  homage 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  an  expedient  to  pa- 
cify  Him. 

If  you  observe  the  form,  but  forget  the  dispo- 
sitions it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered.  Yet  be 
not  so  far  discouraged  by  feeling  no  sensible 
effect  from  prayer  as  to  discontinue  it ;  it  is  still 
a  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray- 
ers, and  His  intercession  for  their  acceptance. 
As  there  is  no  other  name  through  which  we 
can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  through  which 
we  can  be  heard :  we  must  not  sever  his  media- 
tion  from  His  atonement.  All  His  divine  offices 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  insepa- 
rable union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  Uie  Redeemer  for  formes  sake,  or  as^  an 
accustomed  close  to  your  petitions,  without  im- 

«  We  observe  with  regnty  that,  in  many  public  forms 
of  prayer,  the  aid  of  his  ine<iiation  is  much  more  frequent- 
ly implored,  than  the  benefits  of  his  death  and  merits. 
He  is,  indeed,  our  divine  Intercessor,  but  his  mere  inter- 
«sssioB  is  not  the  wliole  souras  of  our  dependence  on 
Him. 


ploring  his  efficacious  grace  in  chan^n^  jov 
heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoning  your  sins. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  sufficient  qnaltfie». 
tion  for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  are  always 
forming   good   intentions;  now,  thoi]|rh    th^» 
make  up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet  ^ood  in- 
tentions, not  acted  upon,  when  occasion  Inritea 
and  duty  calls,  will  not  lessen,  but   inflame  the 
reckoning.     For  docs  it  not  look  as  if  you  bad 
resisted  the  offer  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  had 
originally  prompted  the  intention ;  and    may  it 
not  induce  Him  to  withdraw  His  blessed  influ- 
ences, when  they  have  been  both   inviied  and 
rejected  7 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  readingr,  fiH 
the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  serioos 
exercises  7  The  children  of  the  pure  and  holy 
God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  Father's 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigaL 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lightly  that 
name  which  is  above  every  name  ?  He  who 
made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  ?  and,  if  He 
has  heard  during  the  day  His  awful  name  nsed 
by  the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or  by  the  im- 
pious as  an  interjection,  or  by  the  presumptuons 
as  an  imprecation,  will  He  in  the  morning  be 
called  on  as  a  Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  as  an 
Intercessor  7 

But  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that 
no  profession  of  faith,  however  orthodox ;  no 
avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confident ;  no 
entreaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  however  ens. 
ternary,  wUl  avail,  if  it  be  not  such  an  infloentiai 
faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  living  de- 
voted ness,  as  shall  be  productive  of  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  obedience 
to  the  commands,  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.  This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which  yon 
may  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of  the 
Gospel.  We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  them,  for 
that  is  immutable ;  but  your  own  actual  belief 
your  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no  sneh 
effects  are  visible,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
principles  we  profess  are  not  those  by  which  we 
are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  designed  to  hnmble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  giving  him  a 
(eeling  sense  of  his  misery,  his  indigence,  and 
hir  helplessness,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  man  can  carry 
his  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  sup. 
plicate  deliverance  from  it :  yet  such  a  charac* 
ter  is  actually  drawn  by  Him  who  knew  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man ;  and  a 
long  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  the  *  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray*  were 
not  intended  as  individual  portraits,  but  as  spe. 
ci  (liens  of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not,  perhaps,  always 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery  or 
extortion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have  little 
temptation ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying  tithe 
and  taxes,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  hin 
Yet  is  he  never  disposed,  like  the  Pharisee,  to 
proclaim  the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  ?  to 
bring  in  his  comparative  claims,  as  if  it  were  a 
good  thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  7  Is  be 
never  disposed  to  carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  wooM 
remind  his  Maker  of  his  superiority,)  certain 
persons  who  are  pqesibly  lees  the  objecU  of  Di- 
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Tine  displeasure  than  he,  by  bis  pride  and  sel- 
iisbiiess,  may  have  rendered  himself;  althongrh 
his  reffularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may  have 
made  oim  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  beinj^  whom  he  praises  God 
he  does  not  resemble?  It  is  the  lowly  abase- 
ment, the  touching  self-condemnation,  the  avow- 
ed- poverty,  the  pleaded  misery,  of  the  destitute 
beggar  that  finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry 
wb^m  Grod*s  mercy  fills  with  good  tilings,  it  is 
the  rich  in  his  own  conceit  whom  His  db- 
pleasure  sends  away  empty. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
yoa  are  not  like 'other  men,  let  it  be  in  com- 
paring your  own  condition  with  that  of  the 
afflicted  and  bereaved  among  your  own  friends ; 
oompare  yourself  with  the  paralytic  on  his 
oouph  ;  with  the  blind  beggar  by  the  way -side ; 
with  the  labourer  in  the  mine ;  think  on  the 
wretch  in  the  galleys ;  on  the  condemned  in  the 
dungeons  of  despotic  governments.  Above  all, 
think,  and  this  is  the  intolei'able  acme  of  sin  in  the 
inflictor,  and  of  misery  in  the  sufferer, — think  on 
the  wretched  negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave- 
ship  !  Think  seriously  on  these,  and  put  pride 
into  yonr  prayer  if  you  can. — Think  on  these, 
not  to  triumph  in  your  own  superiority,  bot  to 
adore  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God,  in  giving 
you  blessings  to  which  you  have  no  higher 
claim,  and  let  your  praise  of  yourself  be  con- 
verted into  prayer  for  them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qualities  of  the  same  colour,  bat  of  different 
shades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
foand  in  the  same  breast.  Both  are  the  off- 
spring of  genuine  religion,  both  nurtured  by 
cordial  prayer.  The  cultivation  of  the  one, 
nnder  easy  circumstances,  prepares  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  other  in  more  trying  situations. 
Both  emanate  from  the  same  Divine  principle, 
but  are  drawn  out  by  different  occasions  and 
exercised  under  varym^  circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
IB  its  aliment :  it  is  satisfied  under  every  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  and  takes  thanicfully 
its  allotted  portion,  never  inquiring  whether  a 
little  more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing 
that  if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the 
less.  That  is  not  true  content,  which  does  not 
enjoy  as  the  gifl  of  Infinite  Wisdom  what  it  has, 
nor  is  that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is 
not  His  will  that  it  should'have  it  longer*  The 
language  of  th«  patient  man  under  trials  it,  It 
is  the  Lord.  Shall  a  living  man  complain  7  is 
his  interrogation.  *A  good  man,*  saye  Solo- 
mon, *  is  satisfied  from  himself.*  Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous might  put  in  hit  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
his  satisfaotioa  is  with  himself,  that  of  the  Chris, 
tian  with  Providence ;  it  arises  from  the  grace 
of  God  >hed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  be- 
come a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment; and  which  by  perflevering  prayer,  is 
mdehted  into  his  very  soul.  Content  knows 
how  to  want  and  how  to  abound ;  this  is  the 
language  of  equanimity  :  *  Shall  I  not  reoeive 
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evil  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  aa  good  7* 
— ^This  ia  the  language  of  patience.  Content  is 
always  praising  God  for  what  she  possesses; 
patience  is  always  justifying  him  for  what  she 
suffers.  The  cultivation  of  the  one  eflfoctually 
prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  othei.  Bot 
these  dispositions  are  not  inherent  in  the  human 
heart.  How  are  they  generated?  By  th^  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  are  they 
kept  alive  7  By  heart  felt  devotion. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  charactert  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indiriging  in  some 
secrect  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some 
wrong  propensity,  the  fondly  entertatninjf  of 
some  evil  imagination.  Not  being  accustomed 
to  controul  at  other  times,  it  intrudes  when  yoa 
would  willingly  expel  it;  fbr  a  guest  which  is 
unreservedly  let  in  at  other  seasons,  and  cor- 
dially entertained,  will  too  freqnently  break  in 
when  you  desire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  subject. 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the  comfort  grovnng  out  of  prayer ;  the 
Divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  its  mterdiction 
is  more  intimately  interior;  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  against  prayer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  A  cherished  cor- 
ruption in  the  mind  is  more  likely  to  interpose 
between  God  and  the  soul,  becattse  U  dees  not 
assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A  prac- 
tical offence,  the  efiect  of  sudden  temptation,  ia 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repentance, 
deep  self.obasement,  and  fervent  application  fbr 
pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close  bosom-sin,  know- 
itig  that  no  human  charge  can  be  brought 
against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns  with  a 
fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence,  and 
only  whetted  by  a  short  aeparation. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute  experimental 
feeling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  deli- 
vered from  *  secret  sins  ;'  these,  be  was  proba- 
bly conscious  had  led  to  those  *  presumptuous 
sins,*  which  had  entangled  his  sonl  and  em- 
bittered  his  life;  and  whose  dominion  he  so 
frequently  and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  may  be  the  case  with  some, 
whose  language  and  exterior  cause  them  to  bo 
ranked  with  Uie  religious ;  these  are,  at  least, 
the  dsngers  to  which  they  are  roost  exposed. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  connects,  in  in- 
dissoluble union,  watching  with  prayer. 

Perhaps  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and 
ponishmeni  of  sin.  But  if  you  stop  here  yonr 
devotion  is  most  imperfect  If  you  do  not  aleo 
pray  tb  be  delivered  from  its  power  and  do- 
minion over  your  heart  and  life,  you  do  not  go 
much  farther  than  the  heathens  of  old.  .  They 
seein  to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of  guilt,  by 
their  fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  sacri- 
fices and  lustrations. 

But  such  i»  the  love  of  present  ease,  and  the 
desire  of  respite,  that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  ie 
better  not  *to  be  tormented  before  the  time.* 
How  many  now  in  a  state  of  irreyarsible  misery 
wish  they  had  been  tormented  sooner,  that  tJioy 
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might  not  be  tormented  forever !  Bat  with  you 
it  is  not  yet  too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  ^race, 
which  to  them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past  Use  it, 
then,  without  delay,  instead  of  persisting  in 
laying  up  fresh  regrets  for  eteri^ity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  imagin- 
ing, that  when  they  have  pronounced  their 
prayer  the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the  task ; 
the  oconlt  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  is  to 
work  of  itself.  They  consider  it  as  a  duty  quite 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
forget  that  it  is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle 
which  is  to  mix  with  all  the  occurences  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talis- 
man, is  yet  proposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect 
of  ita  operation  is  to  be  seen  in  subduing  the 

Cions,  assisting  to  govern  the  temper,  in  brid- 
^  the  tongue,  in  checking  not  only  calumny, 
iNit  lerity ;  not  only  impure,  but  vain  conversa- 
tion. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiving 
ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  for  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  this 
head  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  religion 
men  complain  that  they  are  weak ;  a  complaint 
they  are  not  forward  tp  urge  in  worldly  matters. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises 
from  being  unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word, 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  sofl 
name?  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from  us 
what  we  cannot. 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
like  humility,  is  only  a  mask  for  indolence,  and 
a  aereen  for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it  displeases 
God.  We  can  obey  his  commandments  with 
the  aid  of  the  infused  strength  which  He  has 
promised,  and  which  we  can  ask.  It  is  not  He 
who  is  unwilling  to  give,  but  we  who  are  averse 
to  pray.  The  temptations  to  vice  are 'strength- 
•ned  by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
afe  weakened  by  them. 

Oar  ^at  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so 
potent,  if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his 
oands.  The  world  would  not  be  so  powerful  an 
enchantress,  if  we  did  not  assist  the  enchant- 
nent,  by  voluntarily  yielding  to  it;  by  insensibly 
fi>raaking  him  who  is  our  strength.  We  make 
apologies  for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 
power  and  our  own  weakness.  But  the  .inability 
to  resist  is  of  our  own  making.  Both  enemies 
are  indeed  powerful,  but  they  are  not  irresisti- 
ble. If  we  assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not  virtually 
saying  'Greater  are  they  that  are  against  us 
than  He  that  is  for  us  /' 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause :  we 
are  conquered  by  our  own  consent ;  wo  surrender 
not  so  much  because  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
as  because  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  His  grace 
and  glory  to  whom  every  good  thought  we  think, 
9Yerj  victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing,  may  it 
act  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven,  to  look 
back  on  every  conquest  we  here  obtained  by 
prayer  over  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every 
triumph  over  the  world,  every  victory  over  our- 
■elvee  7  Will  not  the  remembrance  of  one  act 


of  resistance  then,  far  surpass  every  gr«t]fiea> 
tion  now,  which  the  three  confederata  imnmif 
of  our  souls  may  present  to  us  ? 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  mart 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  has  ex- 
pressly told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  g'lorified; 
it  is  *•  when  we  bring  forth  much  fruit.'  It  is  by 
our  works  we  shall  be  judged,  and  not  by  our 
prayers.  And  what  a  final  consummation  is  it 
that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  oor 
duty  here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafter  !  Wbat 
is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  posaeasioo ; 
there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  beiXNne  a  ne- 
cessity, and  that  necessity  shall  be  happiness 
ineffable. 

The  various  evils  'here  enumerated,  with 
many  others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many 
dead  weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they  cause 
it  to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  ascent,  and 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  God. 


The  Lord's  Prayer. 
;.       CHAP.  VIII. 

It  is  not  customary  for  kings  to  draw  up  pe. 
titions  for  their  subjects  to  present  to  them- 
selves  ;  much  less  do  earthly  monarchs  consider 
the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
they  number  the  petitions  so  much  among  the 
services  done  them,  as  among  the  burthens  im- 
posed on  them.  Whereas  it  is  s  singular  benefit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kings  boUi 
dictates  our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re- 
compense us  for  making  them. 

In  the  Lord's  prsyer  may  be  fband  the  semi- 
nal  principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  Christian, 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  things  ;  and  bow- 
ever  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  will  necessa- 
rily depart  from  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions  :  into  whatever  lamine  he  may  expand 
the  pure  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  ha 
will  AtiU  find  the  ge^ieral  principle  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  application  to  God,  substantial. 
ly  contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  compen- 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  oon- 
descensiou,  that  knowing  our  propensity  to  err. 
our  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 
our  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
exislin;^  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  be- 
hind Ilim  a  regulator  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  set  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  per« 
haps  establish  it  as  a*  safe  rule  for  prayer  in 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  sooae 
shape,  be  accommodatod  to  the  spirit  of  some* 
part  of  the  Lord's  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  bo 
adopted. 

The  distinction  between  the  personal  nature 
of  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of  Charity, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  is  specifically  ex. 
hibited  in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
We  cannot  exercise  uith  for  another,  and  there- 
fore can  only  say  /  believe.  But  when  we  offer 
up  our  petitions,  we  ai tdress  them  to  our  Father, 
implying  that  ho  is  Uie  Author,  Governor,  and 
Supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his  whole 
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rational  creation.  It  conveys  also  a  beautiful 
idea  of  that  boundless  chority  which  links  all 
mankind  in  one  coniprehonsive  brotherhood. 
The  plural  ut,  continued  through  the  whole 
prayer,  keepe  up  the  sentiment  with  which  it 
sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfishness,  and  to  ex- 
citu  philanthropy,  by  recommending  to  God  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  express, 
ed  in  Scripture  by  every  term  which  csn  con- 
vey ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  grace,  of  power  or 
of  affection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  ma- 
jesty or  benignity  ;  by  every  name  which  can 
excite  terror  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or 
consolation. 

But  of  all  compeTlations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  so  soothing  so  attractive,  so  in- 
teresting, as  that  of  FiTnER ;  it  includes  the 
idea  of  reconcilement,  pardon,  acceptance,  love. 
It  swallows  op  his  grandeur  in  His  oeneficence. 
It  involves,  also,  the  inheritance  belonging  to 
our  filial  relation.  It  fills  the  mind  with  every 
image  that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
fboling  that  is  affectionate.  It  Inspires  fear 
•oflened  by  love,  and  exhibits  authority  miti- 
gated by  tenderness.  The  most  endearing 
image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the  abun- 
dant  store-house  of  his  rich  conceptions,  to  con- 
vey the  kindest  sentiment  of  Grod*s  pity  towards 
them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resembles  the 
pity  of  a  *  lather  for  his  own  children.''  In  di- 
recting us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Divine 
Master  does  not  give  the  command  without  the 
example.  He  every  where  uses  the  term  he  re- 
commends.  *  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  !*  And  in  the  17th  of  SL  John 
he  usee  this  tender  name  no  less  than  seven 
times. 

*Xord,  show  us  the  Father  and  it  suflliceth 
OS,*  was  the  ill-understood  praye?  of  the  inquir- 
ing disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted 
before  it  is  made.  Does  he  not  show  himself  to 
ail  as  a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation, 
in  the  wonders  of  our  being,  preservation,  and 
support  7  Has  He  not,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner revealed  Himself  to  os  as  a  Father  in  the 
sublime  wonder  of  His  word,  in  the  unsearcha- 
ble riches  of  Christ,  and  the  perpetual  gifl  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Does  He  not  show  Himself 
our  Father,  if,  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  with- 
holds His  chastening  hand ;  if,  when  we  have 
sinned,  He  still  t)ears  with  us ;  if^  when  we  are 
deaf  to  His  call.  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  de- 
lay. He  waits  for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent,  He 
pardons  us ;  if,  when  we  return.  He  receives  us;- 
it,  when  in  danger,  He  preserves  us  from  fall- 
ing ;  and  if,  when  we  fall.  He  raises  us  7 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good 
ness  of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Father  in 
the  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undpne  spendthrift  knew  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had  so 
notoriously  offended,  yet  he  felt  that  the  endear- 
ing name  of  Father  had  an  eloquence  that  might 
plead  for  forgiveness  of  his  oflTence,  though  he 
feared,  not  for  restoration  to  affection  and  fa- 
vour. But  #hile  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a 
place  among  the  iervanta,  while  he  only  hum- 


bly pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  bread, 
he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  reconciled,  be- 
loved child.  X 

Our  Lord*s  Introduction,  *  Pray  ye  therefore 
after  this  manner ^^  neither  forbids  digression 
nor  amplification.  The  ^collection  that  His 
dwelling-place  is  in  Heaven,  is  calculatisd  to  re- 
mind  us  of  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
the  petitioner  and  his  God,  and  to  enoonrace  us 
to  communicate  with  the  Fathw  of  Spirits: 
with  Him  who  is  *  glorious  in  h^ness,  fearful 
in  praises,  doing  wonders  ;*  and  which  of  Hie 
wonders  is  more  astonishing  than  this  incon- 
ceivably marvellous  condescension  ? 

Christianity,  we  must  repeat,  is  a  prtctical 
religion,  and  in  order  to  use  aright  the  prmyer 
our  Lord  has  given  us,  we  must  model  our  life 
by  it  as  wellas'onr  petitionsi 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal- 
lowed, yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  &- 
mily  as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and  a  con- 
scientious  attendance  on  all  the  ordiuancee  of 
public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end  of  our  pray- 
ing, by  falling  short  of  its  obligation. 

The  discrepancies  between  our  prayers  and 
our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  frequently 
are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that  *  His 
kingdom  may  com*e,*  while  we  are  doing  no- 
thing to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequently  His  kingdom  of  glory  here- 
after. 

If  we  pray  that  God  would  *  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,*  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  vast  proportfon 
of  the  globe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that  *  the  knowledge  of  Ihe 
liord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  wtters  oovAr 
the  sea,*  yet  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
home.  If  we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  onto  tlie  ende  of 
the  world,*  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  word* 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  thia  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  7  When  we  pray  that 
*  His  will  may  be  done,*  we  know  that  Hie  will 
is,  that  *  all  should  be  saved,  that  no  one  should 
perish.*  When,  therefore^  we  assist  in  sending 
ihe  Grospel  to  the  dark  and  distant  oornere  of  the 
earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  wo  consist- 
ently desire  of  God  in  our  prayers,  that  *  Hie 
saving  health  mav  be  known  to  all  nations.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  that  *His  kingdom 
may  come,  do  we  not  pray  that  all  false  reli- 
gions, all  idolatrous  worship  may  be  nniversally 
abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  be  estm- 
blished  throughout  the  world  7 

If  praying  for  our  *d«lly  bread*  is  a  petition 
expressing  our  dependence,  it  is  also  a  petition 
of  temperance.  It  teaehes  us  to  subordinate  oar 
desires  after  worldly  things,  and  to  ask  for  them 
in  great  moderation.  It  is  worth  observing, 
that  requests  for  temporal  blessings  and  spi- 
ritual mercies  are  so  interwoven  in  this  perfect 
form,  that  in  repeating  it,  we  cannot  pray  for 
our  *  daily  bread'  without  imploring  *  fbrgiys* 
ness  of  our  trespasses.* 

*■  Deliverance  from  evil*  is  a  petition  of  indefi- 
nite  extent,  and  is  closely  conneoted  with  that 
which  preoedes  it    God  cannot  *lead  as  into 
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temptation,*  bat  His  Providence  may  lead  us 
into  sitoatioDB  which,  acting  on  the  corruption 
of  oar  hearts,  may  eventaally  produce  the  evil 
we  deprecate. 

When  we  pray,  therefore,  not  to  be  *  led  into 
temptation,*  we  ar^asking  of  God  to  care  those 
sinfol  propensities  which  are  likely  to  expose  us 
to  it,  and  to  preserve  us  from  those  circnm- 
stances  which,  by  subjecting'  us  to  difficalty  and 
•danger,  ma» terminate  in  sin. 

Temptati}),  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  fre- 
qaently  implies  probation;  a  trial  sent  in  order 
to  lay  open  oar  real  character.  Thus  God,  in 
tempting  Abraham,  gave  occasion  to  that  illus- 
irioos  exemplification  of  faith  and  obedience  in 
this  devoted  Patriarch.  God  is  also  said  to  try 
Heaekiah.  This  trial  led  him  into  the  vain  die- 
play  of  magnificence  and  wealth  before  the  fo- 
reign ambusadors.  The  Searcher  of  hearts 
already  knew  this  infirmity,  yet  it  is  said  by 
the  sacred  historian,  that  *  Gkid  left  him  to  try 
him,  that  He  might  know  all  that  was  in  his 
heart'  Doubtless  the  public  expoeore  of  his 
pride  was  calculated  to  lead  Hezekiah  to  subse- 

aoent  repentance  and  humility ;  for,  in  spite  of 
Ills  error  he  was  eminently  conspicuous  among 
the  awfully  few  pious  kings  of  Judah. 

There  is  in  the  Lord's  prayer  a  concatenation 
of  the  several  clauses,  what  in  human  composi- 
tion the  critics  call  concealed  method.  The  peti- 
tions rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as 
It  were,  fbnced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  for  the  desire  that  God's  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed. His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
with  which  the  prayer  opens,  is  referred  to,  and 
oonfirmed  by  the  ascription  at  the  dose.  If 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  are  His, 
then  his  ability  to  do  and  to  give,  is  declared 
to  ht  infinite. 


CHAP.  IX. 

f%§  Ltrd^$  Prayer  eontimud.^*  Thy  WiU  he 

Done.' 

Ths  Holy  Sdriptiires  frequently  comprise  the 
easanoe  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
aphorism,  apostrophe  or  definition.  The  essen- 
tial  spirit  of  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to  be 
indnded  In  this  one  brief  petition  of  the  Lqed's 
PHatce,  '  Thy  will  be  donk.* 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which,  though  it 
will  not  oomplain,  does  not  care  to  subdhit.  It 
arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring,  with- 
oat  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yiejding.  Its 
silence  is  stabbomness,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
its  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.  In  such  characters  it  is  not  so  much 
the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  as 
the  scorn  of  pusillanimity.  Not  seldom,  indeed, 
the  mind  pots  In  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which 
the  nerves  could  make  out  a  better  title.  Yet 
the  Bufiering  which  arises  from  acute  feeling  is 
■o  fitf  firom  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  resig- 
nation,  that  when  it  does  not  impede  the  sacri- 
fice it  enhances  the  value.  True  resignation  is' 
the  hardest  lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ 
It  is  the  oftenest  uoght  and  the  latest  learnt 


It  is  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  over  u 
some  particular  instance,  leaves  as  naaster  of 
the  subject.  The  necessity  of  following  up  ths 
lesson  we  have  began,  presents  itself  ahnsit 
every  day  in  some  new  shape,  oocors  under 
some  fresh  modification.  The  sabaaissioo  sf 
yesterday  does  not  exonerate  as  from  the  resig- 
nation  of  to-day.  The  principle,  indeed,  onos 
thoroughly  wrought  into  the  soul,  gradoftlly  r^ 
oonciles  us  to  the  frequent  demand  for  its  exer 
cise,  and  renders  every  succesaive  call  nme 
easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this   subject*  not 
only  with  the  most  entire  ooncurrenoe  of  ths 
judgment,  but  with  the  most  apparent  convic- 
tion of  the  mind.    We  write  essays  itpoQ  it  is 
the  hour  of  peace  and  compoaare,  and  fancy  that 
what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  ease  slid 
self-complacence,  in  favour  of  which  we  ofler  so 
many  arguments  to  fpivince  and  so  many  sae. 
tives  to  persuade,  cannot  be  very  diflicalt  to 
practise.    But  to  convince  the  understanding 
and  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  different  aoder- 
taking ;  and   not  less  difficult  when  it  comes  to 
our  own  case  than  it  was  in  the  ease  of  those 
for  whom  we  have  been  so  coolly  and  dc^grmati. 
cally  prescribing.    It  is  not  till  we  practically 
find  how  slowly  our  own  arguments  produce 
any  efiect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  to  marvel 
at  their  inefficacy  on  others.    The  sick  physi- 
cian tastes  with  disgust  the  bitterness  of  the 
draught,  to  the  swallowing  of  which  he  won- 
dered the  patient  had  felt  so  much  repugnance  ; 
and  the  reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the 
arguments  which  fail  of  their  efiect  on  the  wri- 
ter, when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss  but  to  act, 
not  to  reason  but  to  safiTer.    The  theory  is  so 
just,  and  the  duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  men 
assent  to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  role  than 
to  adopt  it    But  he  who  has  once  gotten  en- 
graved, not  iir  his  memory  but  in  bis  heart,  thie 
divine  precept,  Thv  will  bk  done,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  sabsequent  in- 
struction comparatively  easy. 

Though  sscrifices  and  oblations  were  oflbred 
to  Grod  under  the  law  by  His  own  express  ap- 
pointment, yet  he  peremptorily  rejeoied  tlinin 
by  his  prophets,  when  presentsd  as  substitntes 
instead  of  signs.  Will  He,  under  a  more  per- 
fect dispensation,  accept  of  any  observances 
which  are  meant  to  supersede  internal  dedica- 
tion,—of  any  offerings  anacoonpanied  by  ocas- 
plete  desire  of  acqoiesosnce  in  his  will  7  *  My 
son  give  me  thine  hearty*  is  his  brief  hat  impe- 
rative command.  But,  before  we  can  be  bro^riik 
to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  this  reqaiakiaB,  God 
must  enlighten  oar  understanding,  that  oar  dii^ 
votion  may  be  rational;  He  must  rectify  oar 
will,  that  it  ma^  be  Voluntary ;  He  moflt  porify 
our  heart,  that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acqoirad  by 
mere  moral  institation,  the  wise  sayings  of  tlie 
ancient  philosophers  woald  have  taught  it  Bat 
their  most  elevated  standard  was  low :  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  life,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  raffertng 
virtoa,  things  within  thdr  narrow  sphere  of 
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iaiAging ;  things  true,  Indeed,  ai  far  as  they  go, 
bat  a  BubBtratum  by  no  means  equal  to  the  sa- 
perstructure  to  be  built  on  it.  It  wanted  depth, 
and  strength,  and  solidity,  for  the  purposes  of 
support.*  It  wanted  the  only  true  basis,  the  as. 
soranoe  that  God  orders  all  things  according  to 
the  purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good ;  it 
wanted  that  only  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  submits  in  en- 
tire dependence  on  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  recipients  of  the  Divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  most  be  enlarged,  our  own  views 
most  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  must  be  di- 
lated. An  inoperative  acquiescence  is  not  all 
that  is  required  of  us ; — and,  if  we  must  not 
slacken  oar  zeal>  in  doing  good,  so  we  must  not 
be  remiss  in  opposing  evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground 
that  God  has  permitted  evil  to  infest  the  world. 
If  it  be  his  will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition 
to  his  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract 
it  This  surrender,  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that 
of  God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  duties, 
as  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  obe- 
dience. It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suffering, 
activity  as  well  as  acquiescence,  zeal  as  well  as 
forbearance.  Yet  the  concise  petition  daily 
•lips  off  the  tongue  without  our  reflecting  on 
the  weight  of  the  obligation  we  are  imposing  un 
ourselves.  We  do  not  consider  the  extent  and 
oonsequenees  of  the  prayer  we  are  offering,  the 
sacrifices,  the  trials,  the  privations  it  may  in- 
volve, and  the  large  indefinite  obedience  to  all 
the  known  and  unknown  purpose  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  which  we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  ease  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re- 
peating the  petition  almost  tempte  us  to  fancy 
that  Um  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  are  ready  to  thinlE  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  four  monosyllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  oo-extensive  with  our  whole  course  of  be- 
ing; that,  in  uttering  them  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves;  taat  we  acknowledge  the 
universal  indefeasible  title  of  the  bUssed  and 
mUf  BtUntaU  ;  that  we  make  over  to  Him  the 
right  to  do  in  OS,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  sees  ffood  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  His  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes 
as  incomprehensible  to  our  understonding,  as 
anaooeptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  tlie  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end*  These 
simple  words,  tht  will  bk  donk,  express  an  act 
of  mith  the  most  sublime,  an  act  of^  allegiance 
tht  most  unqualified ;  and,  while  they  make  a 
deolarotioft  of  entire  submission  to  a  sovereign 
the  most  absolute,  they  are  at  the  same  time, 
a  recognition  of  love  to  a  Father  the  most  be- 
neficoat 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offefing  this 
prayisr,  we  may,  by  oar  own  request,  be  ottering 
to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give  up 
what  ia  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may  be 
calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold  what 
we  are  most  anxiously  labovring  to  attoin,  and 
to  withdraw  what  we  ase  most  ssdoloQsly  endea- 
vooring  to  keep.  We  are  solemnly  renouncing 
our  property  in  ourselves,  we  are  distinctly 
making  oorselves  over  again  to  Him  whose  we 
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already  are.  We  specifically  entreat  Him  to  do 
with  us  what  He  pleases,  to  mould  us  to  a  con> 
formity  to  His  image,  without  which  we  shall 
never  be  resigned  to  his  will ;  in  short,  to  dis- 
pose of  us  as  His  infinite  wisdom  sees  best,  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  scheme  which  our  blindness 
has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  unquestional^s 
happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  God,  by  such  a  variety  of 
providences,  afflicte  and  brings  us  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility,  even 
more  than  incitemente  to  virtuous  actions.  He 
shows  us  in  many  ways,  that  self-sufficiency  and 
happiness  are  incompatible ;  that  pride  and  peaco 
are  irreconcilable  ;  that  following  our  own  way, 
and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we  conceive  to 
be  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  afiliction,  ThywiU 
he  done^  as  it  is  the  patient  Christianas  unceas- 
ing prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  he  finds  his 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which 
regulates  his  life,  it  is  the  voice  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  *  Peace  !  be  still  V  Let 
others  expostulate,  he  submite.  Nay,  even  sub- 
mission dees  not  adequately  express  his  feelings. 
We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from  duty 
as  from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes  may 
be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereignty,  rather 
than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  ;  while  the  patient  Christian  noton^  yields 
to  the  dispensation,  but  adores  the  dispenser. 
He  not  only  submite  to  the  blow,  but  vindicates 
the  hand  which  inflicte  it :  *  The  Lord  is  righte- 
ous  in  all  his  ways.*  He  refers  to  the  chastise- 
ment as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of  the  chastiser. 

*  I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  be  afflicted.  He  recurs  to  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity.  *  Be- 
fore I  was  afflicted  I  Went  astray,*  ana  alludes 
to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a  paternal 
correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal  of  the 
present  suffering,  he  prays 'also  that  it  may  not 
be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been  sanctified 
to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from  the  trial 
till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit 

*  Christianity,*  says  Bishop  Horsley, '  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  say  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 

*  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free.  It  is  a  kberty,  not  which  de- 
livers us  from  restraint,  but  which,  freeing  as 
from  our  subjection  to  the  sensss,  makes  us  find 
no  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 
Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  bondage 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  *  easy  yoke  of  Christ,* 
from  the  galling  slavery  of  the  world  to  the 

*  light  burden  of  him  who  overcame  it' 

This  liberty,  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  the 
aflfoctions,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be- 
comes, the  more  it  fixes  on  one  object ;  once 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  ite  liberty 
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for  versatility,  but  for  constancy;  not  for  change, 
bat  fidelity;  not  for  wavering,  but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  less  our  interest  than  our 
duty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.  *  Adam,'  says  Dr.  Hammond, 
-  *  afler  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  inciosure.' 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  expressly  to 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  for 
permission  to  be  their  servants,  declaring  that  a 
voluntary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power, 
was  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peaee 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  sob. 
jugation  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  called  the 
Ood  of  order. 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acts. — 
'  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition. The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler's  change 
of  heart  was  a  practical  indication.    He  did  not 
ask,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  V  but  *  What 
shall  /do  to  be  saved  ?' — The  first  symptom  St 
Paul  gave  of  his  conversion  was  a  practical 
eymptom :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  7*    He  entered  on  his  new  course,  with  a 
total  cenanciation  of  his  own  will.    It  seemed 
to  this  flfreat  Apostle  to  be  the  turning  point  be- 
tween mfidelity  and  piety,  whether  he  should 
follow  his  own  will  or  the  will  of  God.    Ho  did 
not  amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  ques- 
tions.   His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern 
engrossed  his  whole  soul.     Nor  was  his  question 
a  mere  hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  spring, 
ing  oat  of  that  mixed  fueling  of  a  we  and  wonder 
which  accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  con- 
victioni.    It  became  the  abiding  principle  which 
Foverned  his  future  life,  which  made  him  in  la- 
bours more  abundant.    Every  successive  act  of 
duty,  every  future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  from 
it,  was  innuenced  by  it    His  own  will,  his  ar- 
dent, impetuous,  fiery  will,  was  not  merely  sub- 
dued, it  was  extinguished.    His  powerful  mind 
indeed  lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud 
heart  relinquished  all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  devotedneaa^ 
from  which  it  is  derived,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  this  is  a  habit, 
and  a  habit  involves  more  than  an  act ;  it  pledges 
as  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedness  of  charac- 
ter, a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind,  a  giving 
up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to  Grod.  De- 
▼otedness  does  not  consist  in  the  length  of  our 
prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our  good  works, 
for,  though  these  are  the  surest  evidences  of 
piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. — Devotedness 
consists  In  doing  and  suffering,  bearing  and 
forbearing,  in  the  way  .which  God  prescribes. 
The  most  inconsiderable  duty  performed  with 
alacrity,  if  it  opposes  oar  own  inclination ;  the 
most  ordinary  trial,  met  with  a  right  spirit  is 
more  acceptable  to  Him  than  a  greater  effort  of 
our  own  devising.  We  do  not  commend  a  ser- 
vant ibr  his  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently  exer- 
cised, in  doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own  fancy  ; 
we  do  not  consider  his  performance  as  obedience, 
unless  his  activity  has  been  exercised  in  doing 
what  we  required  of  him.  Now,  how  can  we 
Insist  on  his  doing  what  contradicts  his  own 


humoar,  while  we  allow  oorselves  to  fed  »■ 

pugnance  in  serving  our  heavenly  Master, 

His  commands  do  not  exactly  ^I   in  with 

own  inclination? 

Nothing  short,  then,  of  this  sincere 

noss  to  God  can  enable  us  to  maintain  an  equal- 
ly of  mind  under  unequal  circumstanoes.    W« 
murmur  that  we  have  not  the  things  we  aik 
amiss,  not  knowing  that  they  are  withheld  hj 
the  same  mercy  by  which  the  things  that  aie 
good  for  us  are  granted. — Things  good  in  Chee- 
se] ves  may  not  be  good  for  us.     A   res^atd 
spirit  is  the  proper  disposition  to  prepare  os  ftr 
receiving  mercies,  or  for  having  them  denied 
Resignation  of  soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  goad 
subject,  is  always  in  readiness,  thong-h  not  al- 
ways in  action  ;  whereas  an  impatient  mind  ia 
a  spirit  of  disaffection,  always  prepared  to  re- 
volt  when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposi- 
tion  to  that  of  the  subject    This  seditions  pria- 
ciple  is  the  infallible  characteristic  of  an  onrs- 
newed  mind. 

We  must  also  give  Grod  leave,  not  only  to  tahe 
His  own  way,  but  His  own  time.     The  appoiat- 
ment  of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  His. 
*  He  waits  to  be  gracioos.*     If  he  delays,  it  is 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  stats 
which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of  our  request.     It  is 
npt  He  who  must  be  brought  aboat,  bat  we  oor- 
selves.    Or,  perhaps.  He  refuses  the  thiog*  we 
ask,  in  order  to  give  us  a  better.     We  implore 
success  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  whieb.  He 
gives  us  content  under  the  disappointment    We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain ;  He  gives  os  pa- 
tience under  it    We  desire  deliveranee  from 
our  enemies :  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  tarn. 
ed  their  enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  he  wiH 
bring  us  to  a  better  temper,  by  furtiier  exercise. 
We  desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial; 
instead  of  averting  it  he  takes  away  its  bitser- 
ness ;  he  mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be 
intolerable,  by  giving  us  a  right  temper  nnder 
it     How,  then,  can  we  say  he  has  failed  of  his 
promise,  if  he  gives  something  more  truly  ts- 
luable  than  we  had  requested  at  his  hands  f 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  as  thankfol 
when  our  prayers  are  granted,  and  patient  and 
cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  Every  frssh 
disappointment  will  teach  os  to  distrost  our- 
solves,  and  confide  in  God.  Experience  will  in. 
struct  us  that  there  may  be  a  better  way  of 
hcmring  our  requests  than  that  of  granting  them. 
Happy  for  as  that  He  to  whom  they  are  address- 
ed knows  what  is  best  and  acts  upon  that  know- 
ledge. 


CHAP.X. 

A  slight  scheme  of  Pratfer^ proposed  fbr  yimug 
persons  on  the  model  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer* 

Will  the  pious  mother  pardon  the  liberty 
here  taken  of  suggesting  the  few  fUlowing 
hints  7  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimabfo 
value  of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  be 
anxious,  not  only  that  this  duty  shoald  be  eor- 
nestly  inculcated  on  their  children,  but  that  they 
■hooid  be  taught  it  in  the  best  manner  $  and 
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muek  parents  need  little  persuasion  or  counsel 
on  the  subject.  Yet  children  of  decent  and 
orderly  (I  will  not  say  of  strictly  religious) 
families  are  often  so  superficially  instructed  in 
tills  important  business,  that  when  they  are 
asked  what  prayers  they  use,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  answer,  *  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Creed.*  And  even  some  who  are  better  taught, 
^re  not  always  made  to  understand  with  suifi. 
cient  clearness  the  specific  distinction  between 
the  twp,  that  the  one  is  the  confession  of  their 
faithy  and  the  other  the  model  for  their  euppLu 
€atieH9,  By  this  confused  and  Indistinct  be- 
|rinning,  they  set  out  with  a  perplexity  in  their 
ideas,  which  is  not  always  completely  disen- 
tangled in  more  advanced  life. 

An  intelligent  .mutiier  will  seize  the  first  oc- 
casion which  the  child's  opening  understand- 
.  ing  shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  course  of 
'  lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  taking  every  di- 
Tision  or  short  sentence  separately;  for  each 
furnishes  valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lec- 
ture. Children  should  be  led  gradually  through 
erery  part  of  this  Divine  composition ;  they 
shooid  be  taught  to  break  it  into  regular  divi. 
sions  into  which,  indeed,  it  so  naturally  resolves 
itselfl  They  should  be  msde  to  comprehend, 
one  by  one,  each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sen- 
tence :  to  amplify  and  spread  them  out  for  the 
purpose  of  better  understanding  them,  not  in 
their  most  extensive  and  critical  sense,  but  in 
their  most  simple  and  obvious  meanings  ;  for  in 
these  condensed  and  substantial  expressions,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  every  word  is  an  ingot, 
and  will  bear  beating  out;  so  that  the  teacher's 
difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  what  she  shall 
say,  as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  so  abundant  is 
the  expository  matter  which  this  succinct  pat- 
tern suggests. 

When  children  have,  acquired  a  pretty  good 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  each  division, 
they  should  then  be  made  to  observe  the  con- 
nection, relation,  and  dependence  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  Prayer,  one  upon  another;  for 
there  is  great  method  and  connection  in  it.  A 
judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequentJy  one  clause  grows  out  of  an- 
other, though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logically  nor  consequence ;  for  all  explanations 
slMOld  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
terms,  it  -being  words,  and  not  things  which 
commonly  perplex  children,  ifi  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  sense, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

Young  persona,  from  being  completely  in- 
structed in  this  short  composition,  (which,  as  it 
is  to  be  their  guide  and  model  through  Jife,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it,)  will  have 
a  cfear  conception,  not  only  of  its  individual 
contents,  but  of  Prayer  in  general,  than  many 
ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been,  per- 
haps, loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lump,  without  scrutiny  and  without  dis- 
crimination. 

It  would  have  it  understood,  that  by  these 
little  comments  I  do  not  mean  that  children 
soould  be  put  to  learn  dry,  and,  to  them,  un- 
intelligible expositions ;'  but  that  the  exposition 
is  to  Im  colloquial.    And  here  I  mast  remark  in 


general,  that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  unreason* 
ably  apt  to  relieve  herself  at  the  child's  expense, 
bj»  loading  the  memory  of  a  little  creature  on 
occasions  in  which  far  other  faculties  should  be 
put  in  exercise.'  Children  themselves  should  be 
made  to  furnish  a  good  part  of  this  extempo- 
raneous commentary  by  their  answers;  in 
which  answers  they  will  be  much  assisted  by 
the  judgment  the  teacher  uses  in  her  manner  of 
questioning.  And  the  youthful  understanding, 
when  its  powers  are  properly  set  at  work,  wul 
soon  strengthen  by  exercise,  so  as  to  furnish 
reasonable,  if  not  very  correct,  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary  to 
begin  with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that 
if  children  are  thrown  exdurively  on  the  best 
forms,  if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  me- 
mory like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them 
in  a  dry  customary  way,  they  will  produce  little 
effect  on  their  minds.  They  will  not  under- 
stand what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open 
to  them  the  important  eeheme  of  prayer.  With- 
out such  an  elementary  introduction  to  this 
duty,  they  will  aflerwards  be  either  ignorant^ 
or  enthusiastic  in  both.  We  should  give  them 
knowledge  before  we  can  expect  them  to  make 
much  progress  in  piety ^  and  as  a  due  prepa- 
rative to  it :  Christian  instruction  in  this  re- 
sembling  the  sun,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
communication,  gives  light  before  he  gives  heat. 
And  to  labour  to  excite  a  spirit  of  devotion 
without  first  infusing  that  knowledge  out  of 
which  it  is  to  grow,  is  practically  reviving  the 
popish  maxim,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  Devotion,  and  virtually  adopting  the  popisb 
rule,  of  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  at- 
tend to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  understand 
them  ;  and  they  will  not  understand  them,  tf 
they  are  not  taught  to  analyse,  to  'dissect  them, 
to  know  their  component  parts,  and  to  metho- 
dise them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  nnder  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
plication to  God  for  what  they  want,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  Him  for  what  they  have; 
This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sumciently 
precise  and  correct.  They  should  learn  to  de- 
fine and  to  arrange  all  the  different  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself^ 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clbar  an  idea 
as  their  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
wfll  adtnit,  of  *  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.* 
His  omnipresence  is,  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
butes, that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first 
practical  use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  fbunded 
on  some  great  Scriptural  truths,  which  truths 
the  little  analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is,*  that  he  is 
an  infinitely  holy  Being,  and  that  *he  is  the 
re  warder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,* 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
is  adoration.  The  creature  devoting  itself  to 
the  Creator,  or  Belf-dedieaiion  next  presents 
itself.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  impor- 
tant truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want 
help,  which  may  be  done  by  some  easy  analogy, 
they  will  easily  be  led  to  understand  how  na* 
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turdlj  pHUion  forms  a  most  considerable 
branch  of  prayer;  and  Divine  graoe  bein^ 
amongr  the  things  for  which  they  are  to  petitiob, 
this  naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  the'  doctrine 
of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  when 
to  this  is  added  the  conviction  which  will  be 
readily  worked  into  an  ingenaous  mind  that  as 
offending  creatures  they  want  pardon,  the  neces- 
sity  of  eon/«ffSfon  will  easily  be.  made  intelligi. 
ble  to  them.  But  they  should  be  brought  to  un- 
destand  that  it  nMist  not  be  such  a  general  and 
vague  confession  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per. 
Bonal  humilation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individual  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  self- 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination.  •  On  the  gladness 
of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less  difficult 
to  impress  the  delightful'  duty  of  thanksgivings 
which  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of  prayer. 
In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to  recapitulate 
notpnly  their  general,  but  to  enumerate  their  pe- 
ouliar,  daily,  and  incidental  mercies,  in  the  same 
specific  manner  as  they  should  have  been  taught 
to  detail  their  individual  and  personal  wants  in 
the  petitionary,  and  their  faults  in  the  confos- 
sional  part  The  same  warmth  of  feeling  which 
will  more  readily  dispose  them  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  God  in  thanksgiving,  will  also  lead 
them  more  gladly  to  express  their  love  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  by  adopting  another  indis- 
pensable,  and  to  an  affectionate  hesrt,  pleasing 
part  of  prayer,  which  is  intercession.  It  wiU 
be  needful  to  inform  them  that  the  omission  of 
this  important  clause  iu  the  Lord's  Prayer^ 
arises  from  the  Divine  Intercessor  not  having 
then  assumed  his  mediatorial  office. 

When  they  have  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fiilly  to  under- 
stand the  different  nature  of  all  these;  and  when 
thev  clearly  Comprehend  that  adoration^  self- 
deaieationt  confession,  jp«ft<ton,  thanksgitfing, 
nnd  intercession,  are  distinct  heads,  which  must 
not  be  involved  in  each  other ;  you  may  exem- 
plify the  rules  by  pointing  out  to  them  these 
successive  branches  in  any  well  written  form.  It 
is  hardly  needful  to  remind  the  teacher  that  our 
truly  Scriptural  Liturgy  invariably  furnishes 
the  example  of  presenting  eoerv  request  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Mediator.  For  there  is  no  ac- 
cess to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  but  by  that  new 
and  living  way.  In  the  Liturgy,  too,  they  will 
meet  with  the  best  exemplifications  of  prayers, 
exhibiting  separate  specimens  of  each  of  the 
distinct  heads  we  have  been  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  min<ls  of  young  per* 
sons  may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gra- 
dually brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation 
as  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  little  course  of 
lectures  as  we  have  recommended,  they  should, 
from  the  time  when  they  were  first  able  to  read, 
have  been  employing  themselves,  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  laying  in  a  store  of  provision  for  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may  be 
employed  to  good  purpose ;  for  being  the  first  fa- 
Milty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed  per- 
fected when  the  others  are  only  beginning  to  un- 
fold themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of  Provi- 
dence that  it  should  be  the  first  seized  on  for  the 
best  uses.   It  should,  therefore,  be  devoted  to  lay 


in  a  stoek  of  the  more  easy  and  devotiaBal  pnH 
of  Scripture,  espedally  the  Psalms.*  GhildrBS, 
whose  minds  have  been  early  well  famiaiied  tm 
these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or  ten  yesa 
old  to  proddce  from  them,  and  to  oetoet  with  at 
contemptible  judgment,  suitable  examples  of 
all  the  parts  of  prayer ;  and  will  be  able  to  a. 
tract  and  appropriate  texts  under  each  resps^ 
tive  bead,  so  as  to  exhibit,  withont  belpi,  eon- 
plete  specimens  of  every  part  of  prajer.  % 
confining  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearif 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  amd 
By  being  obliged  continually,  to  apply  for 
selves,  they  will  gets  habit  in  all  their 
culties,  of  *  searching  the  Scriptares,*  wMtdk 
may  be  hereafter  useful  to  them  on  other  usi 
more  trying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  firrt 
ewi^ne  them  to  the  Bible;  for  were  thej  ailaw-  J 
ed  with  equal  freedom  to  ransack  other  booka 
with  a  view  to  get  helps  to  embeiliah  tlMir 
little  compositions,  or  rather  corapilations^  tb^ 
might  be  tempted  to  pass  off  for  tlwir  ovm  what 
they  pick  up  from  others,  which  mig^ht  teaKi  al 
once  to  make  them  both  vain  and  deceitlbL 
This  is  a  temptation  to  which  they  are  too  mack 
laid  open,  when  they  find  themselvee  extrava- 
gantly commended  for  any  pilfered  [miisgn  vicb 
which  they  decorate  their  little  themes  and  let- 
ters. But  in  the  present  instanee  there  is  do 
danger  of  any  similar  deception,  for  there  'm 
such  a  sacred  signature  stamped  on  every 
Scripture  phrase,  that  the  owner's  name 
never  be  defaced  or  torn  off  from  the 
either  by  fraud  or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  bv  heartr 
an  eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  applieation ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  withont  any 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  learning 
such  as  may  be  best  turned  to  this  aecoont.  In 
the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
Divine  omnipresence,  as  was  bef^  observed, 
is  unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestie 
p^randeur,  and  such  an  interesting  vanetr  of 
intimate  and  local  circumstances,  as  is  likely  to 
seise  on  the  quick  and  lively  feeling  of  yontik 
The  awful  idea  that  that  Being  whcmi  they  are 
taught  to  reverence  is  not  only  in  gimewml 
*  acquainted  with  all  their  ways,*  but  that  He 
is  *  about  their  path,  and  about  their  bed,*  be- 
stows such  a  sense  of  real  and  present  exiaianee 
on  Him,  of  whom  they  are  apt  to  eonoeiva  aa 
having  his  dutant  habitation  only  in  heaven,  as 
will  greatly  help  to  realize  the  sense  of  his  ae- 
tnal  preaenoe. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to  the 
mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  expraasJba 
for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and  it  includes 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  well  as  tea- 
poral  favours.  It  illustrates  the  compasaiooals 
mercies  of  God  by  familiar  tenderness  and  ex- 
quisile  endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike 

*  Thii  will  be  10  fhr  flroni  vponing  the  chesrftilncw, 
or  impedinft  the  pl<>aiurc9,  of  childhood,  that  the  Aothor 
knows  a  lady,  who,  when  a  little  frirl.  before  aiw  waa 
seven  years  old.  had  learnt  the  whole  Pralter  throufh  a 
second  time;  and  thai  without  any  dimiaution  of  aa 
eommoniraiety  ofapirita,  or^ny  inteiferenoa  with 
slflgaat  aoqiiiranients  sailed  to  ber  atatioa. 
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Upon  every  chord  of  HHr]  fondness  in  the  heart 
of  an  aSectionate  child.  The  fifty-first  supplies 
an  infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relates 
to  confession  of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the 
aids  of  tfSe  Spirit.  The  twentv.third  abounds 
with  captivating  expressions  of'^the  protecting 
goodness  and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther,  conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  uncom- 
mon beauty  and  sweetness  :  in  short,  the  greater 
part  of  these  charming  compositions  overflows 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

Children  who,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
learning  these  Scriptures,  were  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  afterwards 
feel  an  nnexpected  pleasure  arising  from  the 
application  of  their  petty  labours,  when  they  are 
called  to  draw  out  from  their  little  treasury  of 
knowledge  the  stores  they  have  been  insensibly 
collecting ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that, 
without  any  fresh  application  to  study,  they  are 
now  obliged  ti>  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than 
memory,  they  have  lying  ready  in  their  minds 
the  materials  with  which  they  are  at  length 
called  upon  to  work.  Their  judgment  must  be 
Bet  about  selecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts, 
which  shall  contain  the  substance  of  every  spe- 
cific head  of  prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will 
be  a  farther  exercise  to  their  understandings  to 
concatenate  the  detached  parts  into  one  regular 
whole,  occasionally  varying  the  arrangement  as 
they  like ;  that  is,  changing  the  order,  some- 
times beginning  with  invocation,  sometimes 
with  confession  ;  sometimes  dwelling  longer  on 
one  part,  sometimes  on  another.  As  the  hard- 
ships of  a  religious  Sunday  are  oflen  so  patheti- 
cally  pleaded,  as  making  one  of  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  religion  ;  and  as  the  friends  of  religion 
are  so  ol\en  called  upon  to  mitigate  its  intolera- 
ble rigours,  by  recommending  pleasant  employ- 
ment, might  not  such  an  exercise  as  has  been 
here  suggested  assist,  by  varying  its  occupa- 
tions, to  lighten  its  load ! 

The  habits  of  the  pupils  being  thus  early 
iurmed,  their  memory,  attention,  and  intellect 
bein^  bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exer- 
cise mvariably  maintained,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably hope  that  their  affections  also,  through  Di- 
vine grace,  may  become  interested  in  the  work, 
iiJi  they  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  spirit, 
and  with  the  understanding  also  7*  They  will 
now  be  qualified  to  use  a  well-composed  form, 
with  seriousness  and  advantage  ;  for  they  will 
now  use  it  not  mechanically,  but  rationally. 
That  which  before  appeared  to  them  a  mere 
mass  of  good  words,  will  now  appear  a  signifi. 
cant  composition,  exhibiting  variety,  regularity, 
and  beauty ;  and  while  they  will  have  the  fur- 
ther  advantage  of  being  enabled,  by  their  im- 
proved judgment,  to  distinguish  and  select  for 
their  own  purpose  such  prayers  as  are  more 
judicious  and  more  scriptural,  it  will  also  habit- 
uate  them  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and  lucid 
order,  in  other  works. 


CriAP.  XI. 

Of  Peneverance  in  Prayer  and  Praise. 
A  DEEP  sense  of  his  corruptions  will  power- 
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fully  draw  the  real  penitent  to  a^  humble  avowal 
of  sin ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  some, 
who, because  they  cannot  charge  themselves  with 
flagrant  offences,  do  not  consider  a  contrite  con- 
fession of  the  sins  of  the  heart  and  of  the  daily 
life  an  indispensable  part  of  their  devotions.  But 
God  will  charge  many  with  sin  who  neglect  lo 
charge  themselves.  Did  they  attend  to  the  re. 
monstrances  of  a  conscience  nyt  laid  asleep  by 
neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they  would 
find,  that,  were  the  daily  omtsstons  alone,  whe- 
ther in  prayer  or  conduct,  of  even  their  best 
days  registered  and  presented  to  them,  they 
would  form  jio  inconsiderable  catalogue  for  r^ 
peQtance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  that 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Divine  law. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  sins,  amall  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  all  sin  is  an  offence  against  a  gracious 
Father. 

In  that  profoundly  self  abasing  prajrer  of  Da. 
vid,  a(\er  the  commission  of  the  two  black  of^ 
fences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exemplary 
life,  though  he  deeply  felt  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  his  brave  general,  in  first  dishonourinr 
his  wi(b,  and  then  exposing  him  to  meet  inevi- 
table  death  in  the  fore  front  of  the  hottest  battle, 
— yet,  in   praying  to  be  delivered  from   this 

*  blood-guiltiness,*  he  bequeathed  an  important 
lesson  to  posterity,  when,  in  his  lowly  prostra- 
tion at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  was, 

*  Against  Thee^  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  7Ay  si^ht,  plainly  declaring,^ 
that  all  sin  is,  in  tiie  first  instance,  a  sin  against' 
God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enongh  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  these  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  profitable  use  of  prayer  in  their 
'  formal  way  of  using  this  customary  ej^ereise. 

They  are  alro  sufliciently  lenient  to  certain 
degrees  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are  the  mo- 
difications  and  distinctions  in  their  logic,  and 
not  over-correct  the  gradations  in  their  moral 
scale  of  degrees.  They  do  not  consider  that  it 
is  the  extirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reduction, 
of  any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  for  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  receive  as 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  mangnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Father, — a  Father  whose  commands 
are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  who  con- 
siders every  voluntary  fault  as  no  light  oflfence 
when  committed  against  supreme  power  exer- 
cised with  perfect  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re- 
maining degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these  modi- 
fied sins  ;  it  is  their  favourite  reserves  to  which 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  which 
is  promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almost  said  to 
the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measured 
quantity,  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  which  consti- 
tutes its  malignity,  and  obstructs  the  benefit  of 
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prmjer.  The  inferior  deg^ree  which  is  cherished, 
will,  without  earnest  supplication  to  God,  be 
ready  to  become  the  excess  which  is  deprecated, 
whene?er  the  appropriate  temptation  shall  pre. 
sent  itself.  For,  however  our  compassionate 
Father  may  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault, 
yet  bow  can  we  expect  Him  to  for? ive  any  de- 
gree of  sin  that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a 
certain  measure,  intended  to  be  committed  ? 
Diminution,  however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if, 
by  perseverance  in  prayer,  it  lead  gradually  to 
extirpation.  And  this  naturally  leads  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  Perseverance  in  Prayer. 

Prater  is'  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared  in  the  frame  of  our  nature,  to  be  so  con- 
genial to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  raan*s  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  unknown, 
80  full  of  relief  to  the  soul,  and  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart;  so  produc- 
tive of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined; 
that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  them, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse,  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command  ;  that 
he  who  had  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  God, 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them  ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of  Di- 
vine goodness,  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise  Him 
ibr  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  Apostle's  precept,  •  Pray  always,* — pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ought  al- 
ways  to  pray, — will  not  be  criticised  as  a  ple- 
onasm, if  we  call  to  remembrance  that  there  is 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obliga- 
tion. In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it :  in  trouble, 
we  have  no  other  resource ;  in  sickness,  we  have 
no  other  refuge ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in 
death,  no  other  comfort 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involvinr  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intercouse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fbctiens,  our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  onr  obligation  for  his  benefits, 
providentiar  and  spiritual ;  the  avowal  of  our  en- 
tire dependence  on  Him,  our  absolute  subjection 
to  Him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in  Him, 
the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  Him ;  the 
conibssion  of  our  own  unworthiness,  infirmities, 
and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our  wants, 
and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences ;  for  succour 
in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing  on  our  undertak- 
ings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct,  and  the 
■ttcoess  of  our  afiairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  gene- 
ral view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out 
which  of  Ihese  particulars  prayer  does  not  em- 
brace ;  which  of  these  clauses  a  rational,  a  sen- 
tienty  an  enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can 
omit  in  his  scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
lifb  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of 
the  exercise,  the  Apostle,  ever  attentive  to  the 
principle  ef  the  act,  and  to  the  circumstances 


of  the  actor,  reduces  all  these  qmJitiea  to  tihor 
essence  when  he  resolves  them  into  ikt  jjwiig  af 
supplication. 

To  pray,  incessantly,  therefore  mpptmrm  to  b^ 
in  his  view  of  the  subjedt,  to  keep  Uie  mind  m 
an  habitual  disposition  and  propensity  to  dsio- 
tion;  for  tliere  is  a  sense  in  which  we  msy  hs 
said  to  de  that  which  we  are  wiUimg  to  ^ 
though  there  are  intervals  of  the  tboa^hl  m 
well  as  intermissions  of  the  act, — *  ee  a  irmveJicr,* 
says  Dr.  Barrow, '  may  be  said  to  be  atfll  on  hb 
journey,  though  he  stops  to  take  needfkl  ras^ 
and  to  transact  necessary  bnsineee.*  If  hs 
pause,  he  does  not  turn  out  of  the  wmj  ;  hie  par* 
suit  is  not  diverted,  though  oocasiooally 
rupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  dispoeitiaBi, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  doty  ; 
slighting  the  occasion  which  presents  itsell^  ] 
violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  msj, 
presume,  be  called  *  to  pray  without  ceesov.' 
The  expression  *  watching  unto  prayer,*  impfis 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this  timl  in  lajiiig 
hold  on  these  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  pitmiised  le 
all,  who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  m 
frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  lo  the 
impulse  of^  fear,  or  the  emergesey  of  the  b»> 
ment,  as  to  humble  oontinoanoe  in  devotieti ;  it 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assidnoos  solicitaliao, 
to  unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  decfatf- 
ed  that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  frive  Ihe 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  graat 
the  return  of  our  requests.    Nothing  bat  this 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  oor  miods  a 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.    It  is  not  by 
a  mere  casual  petition,  however  paseioiiatc, 
by  habitual  application,  that  devont 
are  excited  and  maintained,  that  oar  eoni 
with  Heaven  is  carried  on.    It  is  by 
means  that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Pael, 
that  *  we  are  risen  with  Christ,*  but  this  obvioes 
one,  that  we  thus  seek  the  things  whieb  aie 
above ;  that  the  heart  is  renovated,  that  tlMaind 
is  lifVed  above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  tb» 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlishtened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified ;  and  mi  the  more  frequently,  ss 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.    He  will  find  also  that  prayer  not  only 
presses  but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea, 
frivolous  pretence  to  divert  as  from  oor  beller 
resolves  7    Business  brings  in  its  grave  apolery 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excase. — But  if  we  weald 
examine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faitb. 
fully,  we  shoold  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  disin. 
cHnation  to  this  employment,  oftener  than 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  us  from 
sacrid  intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  pray, 
er  is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  relue- 
tance ;  the  mind  which  knows  not  where  to  fly, 
flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature  b  no  Atbeiat. 
The  soul  is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural 
impulse ;  not  always,  perhaps,  by  an  emotion 
of  piety,  but  from  a  feeling  conviction  that  every 
other  refuge  is  *  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh !  thou 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comfort, 
ed,  happy  if  thou  art  either  drawn  er  driven, 
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with  holv  Divid,  to  say  to  thy  God,  *  Thou  irt  a 
place  to  hide  roe  in.* 

Bat  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowings  heart  to 
^ive  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  aeems  to  be  given 
up,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer  eqaaJIy 
imperative.  There  are  circumstances  more  dan. 
gneroBo,  yet  lese  suspected  of  danger,  in  which, 
though  the  call  is  louder,  it  is  Jess  heard ;  be- 
cause  the  voice  of  conscience  is  drowned  by  the 
clamours  of  the  world.  Prosperous  fortunes, 
unbroken  health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spi- 
rica,  a  spring-tide  of  success, — these  are  the  occa- 
sions when  the  very  abundance  of  6od*a  mer- 
cies is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens  it. 
Ix>aded  with  riches,  crowned  with  dignities, 
fluceessful  in  enterprise ;  beset  with  snares  in 
the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  the  masic 
of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already  satu- 
rated heart  *  to-morrow  shall  be  aa  this  day,  and 
more  abundant,'  is  more  in  unison,  than  *  what 
shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  7* 

Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  its 
ibcus.  It  draws  charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
train,  her  forbearance  with  faults,  her  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  her  pity  for  errors,  her  compas- 
sion for  want  It  draws  Repentence,  with  her 
holy  sorrows,  her  pious  resolutions,  her  self-dis- 
trast  It  attracts  Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye, 
—Hope,  with  her  grasped  anchor, — Beneficence 
with  her  open  hand, — Zeal,  looking  far  and  wide 
to  serve, — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  look- 
ing  at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these 
graces  in  thp  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits 
them  for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to  ito  ap- 
propriate practice.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue; 
▼irtoe  is  spiritual  action.  The  mould  into  which 
genuine  prayer  caste  the  soul  is  not  effaced  by 
the  suspension  of  the  act,  but  retains  some  touches 
of  the  impression  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

When  we  consider  how  profusely  God  be- 
stows, and  bow  little  He  requires ;  that  while 
He  confers  like  Deity,  He  desires  only  such  poor 
returns  as  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant 
mortality ;  that  He  requires  no  costly  oMation  ; 
nothing  that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  inconceivably  enrich  the  giver.  When 
we  consider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that 
He  will  accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gra- 
titude for  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  re- 
flect, that  our  very  desire  to  pray  and  to  praise 
Hin»  is  His  gifl ; — ^that  His  grace  must  purify 
the  ofiering,  before  He  condescends  to  receive 
it,  must  confer  on  it  that  spirit  which  renders  it 
aeoepUble; — ^that  He  only  ezpecte  we  should 
consecrate  to  Him  what  we  have  received  from 
Him ; — that  we  should  only  oonfoss,  that  of  all 
we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our  due ; — we  may  well 
blush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  that  had  He  commanded 
us  *  to  do  some  great  thing,*  to  raise  some  mo- 
nument of  splendour,  some  memorial  of  notorie- 
ty and  ostentetion,  soinething  that  would  per- 
petuate our  own  name  with  His  goodness,  we 
should  gladly  have  done  it — How  much  more 
when  Hb  only  requires 

'  Our  thanks  how  due  1* 

when  He  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  the 
expression  of  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
ofHisright! 


But  he  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  is  on- 
known,  and  hy  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer  is 
onfolt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  neglected,  or  he  who 
uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  feeling,  may  pro- 
bably say.  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
necessary,  never  know  an  end  ?  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  iU  regu- 
lar exercise  7  Will  there  never  be  such  an  at- 
tainment of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means  Y 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer,  an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself; 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro- 
vidence, no  temptetion  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  wrong 
tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call  to  bear  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistenoe  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  we  may  safely  omit  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
single  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  quite  certein  that  we  have  not  once 
spoken  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entortein- 
ed  one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may 'safely  omit  to  praise  God,  and  to 
confess  our  own  sinfulness ;  on  that  night  we 
may  safoly  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing.  To  repeat  the  converse  would  be  super, 
fluous. 

When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  reli- 
gion has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
our  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoughts,  a  bridle  to  our 
tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  evil  temper,  then, 
some  will  say,  *  We  may  safely  be  dismissed 
from  the  drudgery  of  prajer,  it  will  then  have 
answered  all  the  ends  which  you  so  tiiesomely 
recommend.'  So  far  from  it,  we  really  figure  to 
ourselves,  that  if  we  could  hope  to  hear  of  a  hu- 
man being  brought  to  such  perfection  of  dis- 
cipline, it  would  unquestionably  be  found  that 
this  would  be  the  very  being  who  would  continue 
most  perseveringly  in  the  practice  of  that  devo- 
tion, which  had  so  materially  contributed  to 
bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so  desirable  a  stete, 
who  would  most  tremble  to  discontinue  prayer, 
who  would  be  most  appalled  at  the  thought  of  ,- 
the  condition  into  which  such  disoontinuance 
would  be  likely  to  reduce  him.  Whatever  others 
do,  he  will  continue  forever  to  *  sing  praises  unto 
Thee,  O  Thou  most  Highest ;  he  will  continue 
to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness  early  in  the 
morning,  and  of  Thv  truth  in  the  night  season.' 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  as 
something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  liie,  he  folt  nothing 
encouraging,  nothing  refreshing,  nothing  de- 
lightful in  prayer.  Bat  since  he  began  to  feel 
it  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  most  substan- 
tial blessings  to  his  heart;  since  he  began,  to 
experience  something  of  the  realization  of  the 
promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performance  of  this 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sa- 
tisfactory, none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 
without;  none  that  so  effectually  raises  him 
above  the  world,  none  that  so  opens  bis  eyes  to 
ite  empty  shadows,  none  which  can  make  him 
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look  with  80  much  indiflfeFonce  on  its  lyin^r  va- 
nities ;  none  that  can  bo  powerfaily  defend  him 
against  the  assaalts  of  temptation,  and  the  al- 
lurements of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sustain 
him  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  diffi- 
culties ;  none  that  can  so  quicken  him  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty. 

An  additionol  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be  that  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  after  having  given  both  the 
example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth,  con- 
descends still  to  be  our  unceasing  intercessor  in 
Heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning  for  our- 
selves, when  we  believe  that  He  never  ceases 
interceding  for  us  ? 

If  we  are  so .  unhappy  as  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  huly  exercise,  that,  however,  is 
so  far  fVom  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  per- 
severance.  That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
become  a  pleasure ;  that  which  was  a  burden, 
will  become  a  privilege ;  that  which  we  impose 
upon  ourselves  as  a  medicine,  will  become  ne- 
oessary  as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati- 
fioation.  That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
fioial,  will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  cha- 
riot wheel  is  warmed  by  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  ihake  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painful. 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant  Instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
sion. When  a  man  recovering  from  sickness 
attempts  to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the 
exercise  because  he  feels  himself  weak,  nor 
even  because  the  effort  is  painful.  He  rather 
redoubles  his  exertion ;  it  is  from  his  persever- 
ance that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional 
turn  every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  aug- 
ments his  vigour,  improves  his  spirits.  That 
effort  which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was 
salutary,  is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  re- 
novated strength  renders  it  delightful. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhilirating  to  the  soul, 
what  shall  be  said  of  praise  ?  Praise  is  the  only 
employment,  we  had  almost  said,  it  is  the  only 
duty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part  In  praise  we 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it  It  is  the  most  purely  disin- 
terested of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  without 
solicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petition. 
Prayer  is  the  overflowing  expression  of  our 
wants,  praise,  of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  the 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeem- 
ed, sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirits  offer  their 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  un- 
known even  to  the  angels.  They  are  unfallen 
beings ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  £amb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us.*  Prayer  is 
the  child  of  faith ;  praise  of  love.  Prayer  is 
prospective ;  praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide  range, 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance  of  past,  and 
anticipation  offuture  blessings.  Prayer  points 
the  only  way  to  heaven,  *  praise  is  already  there.* 

CHAP.  XII. 
On  Intercessory  Prayer. 
As  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  expand  the  af- 


I  fections  as  well  as  to  sanetify  them,  tlie 
I  lent  Christian  is  not  satisfied   to  oomniCDd  kia^ 
self  alone  to  the  Divine   favour.     The   heart 
which  is  full  of  the  love  of  Grod  will  a%giflyw 
with  love  to  his  neighbour.     AH   that  are  scs 
to  himself  he  wishes  to  bring  near  to  God.     lie 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 
the  Divine  compassion,  but  especiallj  the  &ilb- 
ful  followers  of  Jesus  Christ     Religion  makes  a 
man  so  liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  Is 
restrict  any  thing,  much  less  divine  nifeFciea,  to 
himselfi  he,  therefore,  spirilualixes  the  soeiBi 
affections,  by  adding  interceaeory  to   persoasl 
prayer :  for  he  knows  that  petitioning  for  othesf 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercising'  and  en- 
larging our  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  arc 
mised  to  those  for  whom  we  ask  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  anj  of  the  m 
berless  instances  with  which  Scripture  \ 
on  the  efficacy  of  intercession :  in  which  God 
has  proved  the  truth  of  his  own  assurance,  thai 

*  his  ear  was  open  to  their  cry.'     I  shall  conlins 
myself  to  a  few  observations  on  the  benefits  it 
brings  to  him  who  offers  it     When  we  pray  fir 
the  objects  of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  pes- 
sion,  and  exalts  love  into  religion  :  when  «• 
pray  for  those  with  whom  we  have  worldly  is. 
tercourse,  it  smooths  down  the  swellini^  of 
euvy,  and  bids  the  tumult  of  anger  and  ambition 
subside :  when   we  pray  for  our   country,  it 
sanctifies  patriotism :  when  we  pray  for  those  in 
authority,  it  adds  a  Divine  motive  to  hamaa 
obedience :  when  we  pray  for  oar  enemies,  iC 
soflens  the  savageness  of  war,  and   moJIifiei 
hatred  into  tenderness,  and  resentment  into  sor- 
row.   There  is  no  such  softener  of  animosity, 
no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  sach  allayer 
of  hatred,  as  sincere  cordial  prayer.     And  we 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human 
nature  of  forgiving  those  who  have  offended  m, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  ts 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.     When 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the  recipro. 
cal  intercession  delightfully  realizes  that  beauti- 
ful idea  of  *■  the  communion  of  Saints.*    There 
is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  this  holy  eoro- 
merce ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  he 
is  praying  for  his  Christian  friends,  that  be  is 
also  repaying  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  for 
him. 

Some  are  for  confining  their  intercessions  only 
to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of  merit  wers 
entitled  to  our  prayer.    Good!  who  is  good? 

*  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.' 
Merit!  who  has  it?  Desert!  who  can  plead 
it?  in  tlie  sight  of  G^,  I  mean.  Who  shall 
bring  his  own  piety,  or  the  piety  of  others,  in 
the  way  of  daim^  before  a  Being  of  such  tran- 
scendant  holineps,  that  *the  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  his  sight  7'  And  if  we  wait  for  perfect 
holiness  as  a  preliminary  prayer,  when  shall 
such  erring  creatures  pray  at  all  to  Hui  *  who 
6hargeth  the  angels  with  folly  V 

The  social  affections  were  given  us  not  only 
for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  purposes.  The 
charities  of  father,  s6n,  and  brother,  were  be- 
stowed, not  only  to  moke  life  pleasant,  but  to 
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vnake  it  nsdrol ;  not  only  that  we  mieht  contri- 
bote  to  the  present  comibrt,  but  to  the  eOerual 
benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  affections  are  never 
brou§rht  into  exercise  more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  feelings,  than  in  intercessory  prayer. 
Oar  friends  may  have  wants  which  we  cannot 
remove,  desires  which  we  cannot  gratify,  afflic- 
tions which  we  cannot  relieve,  but  it  is  always 
in  our  power  to  bring  them  before  God  ;  to  pray 
lor  them  whenever  we  pray  for  ourselves.  This, 
ms  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which 
brings  the  social  affections  into  their  highest 
tsxercise,  and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid 
and  received. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  enjoin 
that  supplication,  praters,  intercession,  and  giv. 
ing  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  furnish  also 
namerous  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  interces- 
sory prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
of  the  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or 
the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Moses,  with 
other  public  deliverances  effected  in  the  same 
manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  A  braham^s  prayer 
did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  polluted 
city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  for 
it  returned  unto  his  own  bosom,'  and  the  suc- 
cessive promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Judge  to 
the  successively  reduced  number  of  the  righte- 
ous, for  whose  sake  the  petition  for  preservation 
was  offered,  affords  a  proof  of  the  Divine  appro- 
bation and  a  striking  encouragement  to  per- 
sist in  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer.  The 
promise  of  God  was  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  his  very  lowest  compliment,  the  city 
had  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
event  is  sure  to  gain  something  for  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affections, 
rach  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
should  be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  *  grndgingly  or  of  neces- 
sity.'  Surely  if  our  prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to  love  those 
for  whom  we  are  in  thti  habit  of  making  sup- 
plication to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin- 
cerely for  the  well-being  of  others,  without  being 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  rooxe  complete  species  of  self-decep- 
tion than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically 
to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
himself  on  this,  a«on  other  instances  of  his  in- 
genuity, in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
doing  good,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  hears 
that  tremendous  sentence  of  exclusion,  *  Inas- 
much  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.* 

O  impudence  of  Wealth!  with  all  thy  store. 
How  dar'Bt  thou  let  one  worthy  men  be  poor  ? 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays — be  largely 
liberal,  even  from  self-insterest  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow  a 
remoneration  for  the  devotions  yoa  withhold. 
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Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more  than  Toor 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not,  in- 
deed, to  revive  the  old  pious  fraud  of  depending 
for  salvation  on  the  prayers  of  others ;  yet  still 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  mteresl, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity, 
of  their  prayers  for  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may  at  length,  be 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  praying  fbr  yourselves. 

There  is  a  genero«ity  in  religion.  The  same 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri- 
bute to  the  temporal  interests  of  those  he  loves, 
inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion for  their  spiritual  benefit.  Not  only  does 
prayer  for  others  promote  natural  affection,  not 
only  does  it  soflen  the  heart  of  him  who  inter- 
cedes, but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom  the 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  benefit. 

But  our  intercession  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public  nor  in  limitations 
to  the  wants  of  our  particular  friends.  The 
Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  description 
of  the  children  of  mortality.  In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
we  poor  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  fbr  the  poor 
and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.  But  there  is  an- 
other and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  the  ob- 
jects of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  of 
our  prayers.  While  we  pray  for  those  who  have 
no  portion  in  this  world,  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole 
portion  in  it  ?  We  pray  for  the  praying  servants 
of  God,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  fbr  those 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These  are  the 
persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor- 
tunity in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  unto  our  devotions 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  too 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  those  who 
want  them  ;  and  by  forgetting  to  offer  our  sup- 
plications in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  by 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  duty 
be  done,  should  the  other  be  lefl  undone  7 

If  we  want  an  example  of  the  most  sublime 
kind  of  Charity,  observe  fbr  what  it  is  that  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  *  bows  his  knees  to 
Grod*  in  behalf  of  his  friends.  Is  it  for  an  increase 
of  their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  any 
other  external  prosperity  7 — No :  it  is  that  *  God 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner 
man  ;* — it  is,  *  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith  ;* — it  is  that  *  they  may  berooted 
and  grounded  in  love,*  and  this  to  a  glorious  end, 
— *  that  they  may  be  able  with  all  Saints,  to  com- 
prehend' the  vast  dimensions  of  the  love  of 
Christ ;— that  *  they  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God.*  These  are  the  sort  of  petitions 
which  we  need  nevqr  hesitate  to  piesent.  These 
are  requests  which  we  may  rest  assured  are  al- 
ways  agreeable  to  the  Divine  will ;  here  we  are 
certain  we  cannot  *  pray  amiss.*  These  are  in- 
tercessions of  which  the  benefit  may  be  felt, 
when  health,  and  fame,  and  power,  shall  be 
forgotten  things. 

Why  does  Saint  Paul  *  pray  day  and  night 
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that  he  might  ne  ihe  face  of  his  ThessaJanian 
oonyerta  7*  Not  merely  that  he  might  have  the 

E'atification  of  once  more  beholding  those  be 
ved, — though  that  would  seasiblj  delight  so 
affectionate  a  heart, — but  *  that  he  might  perfect 
that  which  was  lacking  in  their  faith.* 

These  are  instances  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  its 
affections,  so  high  in  its  object ;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  he  thought 
time  too  brief;  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  bless- 
ings  too  low,  to  enter  deeply  mto  his  petitions 
ibr  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  lift,  and  life  itself,  woald  so  soon  be 
no  more. 

In  exciting  ns  to  perpetnal  gratitude,  the 
same  Apostle  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keeping 
before  our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremp. 
torily  demand  it  These  mercies  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly,  or  rather,  are  crowded  upon  us 
•o  simultaneously,  that  if  we  do  not  count  them 
as  they  are  received,  and  record  them  as  they 
are  enjoined,  their  very  multitude,  which  ought 
to  penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause 
them  to  slip  out  of  the  memory. 

As  to  the  commanded  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be- 
queathed to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  tha^of  his 
Divine  master  on  the  cross,  is  that  of  St  Stephen. 
Even  tfier  the  expiring  martyr  had  ejaculated 

*  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,*  he  kneeled  down 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *  Lord  lay  not  this 
•in  to  their  charge.*  Let  every  instance  of  Ro- 
man greatness  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre- 
cian magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  example.  Theirs  is  tu- 
mour, this  is  grandeur ;  theirs  is  heroism,  this  is 
Christianity ;  they  implored  the  gods  for  them- 
selves, Stephen  for  his  murderers. 

In  closing  the  subject  of  Intercessory  Prayer, 
may  the  author  be  allowed  to  avail  herself  of 
the  feeling  it  suggests  to  her  own  heart  ?  and, 
while  she  earnesUy  implores  that  Being  who 
can  make  the  meanest  of  his  creatores  instru- 
mental to  His  glory,  to  bless  this  humble  attempt 
to  the  reader,  may  she,  without  presamption, 
intreat  that  this  work  of  Christian  charity 
may  be  reciprocal,  and  that  those  who  peruse 
these  pages  may  put  np  a  petition  for  her,  that, 
in  the  great  day,  to  which  we  are  all  hastening, 
and  to  wHich  she  is  so  yenr  near,  she  may  not 
be  found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she 
herself  did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice  7  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  m  pardoned  and  accepted, 

*  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,*  bat  through  the  merits  of  the  Great 
Intkxoxssoe. 


CHAP.  XIIL 

The  Practical  RaulU  of  Prayer  Exhibited  in 
the  Life  of  the  Chrietian  in  the  World. 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion, 
both  in  fkith  and  practice,  so  materially-depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  insist  on 


the  probable  effects  which  would  loDoir  the 
voutrand  conscientioas  exercise  of  prayer, 
than  on  prayer  itself  7 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  hecosne  tfas 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inerilBblf 
become  the  great  business  of  oar  iives ;  thm  ow 
is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other: 
consequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  aod  tt 
will  promote  that  Spirit  of  prayer  by  which 
both  have  been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true 
est  of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerfol 
of  what  great  things  God  has  done  fiir  no  in  oar 
redemption  by  His  Son,  neglect  to  eneoarsfS 
our  active  services  in  His  cause.  Hear  tht 
words  of  inspiration,  *  Be  not  slothful  ;*  *  ran  the 
race  ;*  *  fight  the  good  4q^ht  ;*  '  strive  to  enlar 
in ;'  *  give  diligence  ;*  *  work  out  your  own  nl- 
vation  ;* '  God  is  not  unmindful  to  fbrgpet  year 
la'oour  of  love ;'  *  but  when  ye  have  4I01M  al^ 
Ye  are  unprofitable  servants,  ye  have  dooa 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do.* 

But  if,  af)er  we  have  done  all,  we  are  anpi9> 
fita&le  servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  have 
done  nothing  7  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dictated  theee  exhortationa,  clearly 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  was 
intended  to  produce  holy  exertion  far  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  Glory  7  The  actiyity  in 
doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God  was  noC  ex- 
ceeded by  his  devotion,  and  both  powerfully 
illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  confirmed  his 
divinity.  Until  then  we  make  oar  religion  a 
part  of  our  conimon  life,  until  we  bring  Chris- 
tianity, as  an  illustrious  genius  is  said  to  have 
brought  philosophy,  from  its  retreat  to  livw  ia 
the  world,  and  dwell  among  men;  until  we 
have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the  active 
scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world,  whether 
that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the  ex- 
change, the  public  office,  the  private  ooont- 
ing-house,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  prolessioBal 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  was 
sent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its  lan- 
guage, but  of  iti3  spirit :  the  former  is  freqoeDtl/ 
as  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is  onsaitahle 
to  private  business ;  but  the  latter  is  of  oniver- 
sal  application.  We  mean  that  the  temper  and 
dispositions  which  it  is  the  object  of  prayer  ta 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  society, 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  affairs.  That  the 
integrity,  the  veracity,  tlie  justice,  the  parity, 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  onraelvea, 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exercised  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  streng^ened  by  the  word 
of  Grod  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from  the 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regvdation  of  the 
conduct. 

There  may  be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitioDa,a 
ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  pro- 
fession  of  repentance,  a  general  acknowledge 
ment  of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God ;  hot 
where  is  his  image  and  superscription  written 
upon  the  heart  7  Where  is  the  transforming 
power  of  religion  in  the  life  7 — Where  is  the 
living  transcript  of  the  Divine  original  ?  Where 
is  that  holiness  to  which  the  vision  of  the  Lord 
is  specifically  promised  7  Where  is  the  light. 
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■Ad  life,  and  ifraee  of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in 
the  temper  and  conduct  ?  Yet  we  are  aeaured, 
that  if  we  are  Christians,  there  mast  be  a  con- 
stant aim  at  this  conformity. 

We  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  believe  as 
we  pray,  to  think  as  we  pray,  to  feel  as  we  pray, 
and  to  act  as  we  pray.  Prayer  most  not  be  a 
aolitary,  independent  exercise ;  but  an  exercise 
incorporated  with  many,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  j^olden  chain  of  Christian  duties, 
of  which,  when  so  connected,  it  forms  one  of  the 
moat  important  links.  They  will  not  pray  dif- 
ferently from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  do  not 
Itee  differently. 

But  though  we  must  not,  in'  accommodation 
to  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  unnecessary 
zeal  against  abstinence  and  devotion,  neglect 
the  imperative  duties  of  retirement,  prayer,  and 
meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer  makes  so  in- 
dispensable  an  article  in  the  Christian  life,  some 
retired  contemplative  persons  may  apprehend 
that  }i  makes  the  whole ;  whereas  prayer  is  only 
the  operation  which  sets  the  machine  going.  It 
is  the  sharpest  spur  to  virtuous  action,  but  not 
the  act  itself  The  only  infallible  incentive  to 
a  useful  life,  but  not  a  substitute  for  that  useful- 
ness. Religion  keeps  her  children  in  full  em- 
ployment It  finds  them  work  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sundays. 

The  praying  Christian,  on  going  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  duties 
are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentence — 
*I  will  think  -upon  thy  commandments  to  do 
tbem.*  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indissolu- 
bly  joined,  he  does  not  separate. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 
and  precedents ;  the  legislator  his  statutes ;  the 
■oldier  his  book  of  tactics  ;  and  every  other  pro- 
iesaor  his  vade  meeum  to  consult  in  difficulties ; 
the  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  professions  he 
may  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  fVom 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
only  oases  and  precedents,  but  abounding  with 
those  seminal  principles  which  contain  Uie  es- 
sence of  all  actual  duty,  from  which  all  practical 
evidence  is  dedncible.  This  spirit  of  laws  differs 
from  all  other  legal  institutes,  some  of  which, 
from  that  imperfection  inseparable  from  the  best 
human  things,  have  been  found  unintelligible, 
•ome  impracticable,  and  some  have  become  ob- 
aolete.  The  divine  law  is  subject  to  no  such  dis- 
advantages :  it  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  intelli|rible 
in  its  construction,  and  eternal  in  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  not  occasionally,  but  daily. 
Unreminded  of  general  duty,  unfurnished  with 
some  leading  hint  for  the  particular  demand,  he 
will  not  venture  to  rush  into  the  bustle,  trial, 
and  temptation  of  the  day.  Of  this  aid  he  will 
possess  himself  with  the  more  ease,  and  less  loss 
of  time,  as  he  will  not  have  to  ransack  a  multi- 
plicity of  folios  for  a  detached  case,  or  an  indi- 
vidual intricacy ;  for,  though  he  may  not  find 
in  the  Bible  specific  instances,  yet  he  will  dis- 
cover  in  every  page  some  governing  truth,  pome 
rule  of  universal  application,  the  spirit  of  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  some  principle  suited  to  every  pur- 
pose, and  competent  to  the  solation  of  every 
moral  difficulty. 


f  Scripture  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  inelnde 
technical  or  professional  peculiarities,  but  it  ex- 
hibits the  temper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be 
made  applicable  to  the  special  concerns  of  every 
man,  whatever  be  his  occupation.  He^ill  find 
in  it  the  right  direction  to  the  right  pursuit ;  the 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end ;  the  duty  of  a 
pure  intention ;  and  the  prohibition  .of  false 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lose 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphorism,  so  poiptedly  ad» 
dk-essed  to  men  of  business,  *  He  that  makfth 
hatte  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent* — ^The 
cautionary  texts  which  he  admired  in  his  closet, 
he  will  not  treasure  up  aa  classical  mottos  to 
amuse  his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  diaoourse ; 
but  will  adopt  as  rules  of  conduct,  and  bring 
them  into  every  worldly  transaction,  whether 
commercial,  forensic,  medical,  military,  or  what, 
ever  else  be  his  professed  object  lie  will  not 
adjust  his  scale  of  doty  by  the  false  standard  of 
the  world,  nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  de- 
vising ;  he  has  but  one  standard  of  Judging,  but 
one  measure  of  conduct, — ^the  infallible  Word 
of  God.  This  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it, 
he  will  use  as  he  is  commanded ;  he  will  not 
bend  it  to  his  own  convenience ;  be  will  not  ae. 
commodate  it  to  his  own  views,  his  own  paa. 
sions,  his  own  emolument,  his  own  reputation. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  by 
prayer,  who  has  had  his  spiritual  d&l>e  quicfc- 
ened  by  a  serious  perusal  of  the  noly  Scri|w 
tures,  will  find  his  work  growing  upon  him 
in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness  to  d» 
it  fie  is  diligently  exact  in  the  immediate 
duties  of  the  pasaing  day.  Though  procras- 
tination b  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  studiously  avoids  it,  because  he  has  felt  ite 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  the  love  of 
ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  dOe,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  oost  him  much.  The  fear  or 
this  rouses  him  to  immediate  exertion.  If  tha 
case  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires,  he  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  be  does  with  all  hie 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorisoi, — ^that  giving  soon 
is  giving  twioe. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  He  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  bread,  the 
afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
the  depressed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  watch  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  example  to 
his  servants.  But  his  more  immediate,  as  well 
as  more  difficult  work  is  with  himself,  and  he 
knows  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
alone  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  facultv  of  bis  un. 
derstanding,  every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart  Here  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  prays  fervently,  but  he  has 
to  watch,  as  well  as  to  pray,  that  his  conscience 
be  not  darkened  by  prejudice ;  that  his  bad  quali- 
ties do  not  assume  the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  his 
good  ones  engender  self-applause ;  that  his  best 
intentions  do  not  mislead  his  judgment ;  that  his 
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candour  do  not  degenerate  into  indifference ; 
nor  his  strictness  into  bigotry ;  that  his  modera- 
tion  do  not  freeze,  nor  his  zeal  burn.  He  has  to 
contronl  liis  impatience  at  the  defeat  of  his  most 
wisely  conceived  •  plans.  He  will  find  that  in 
his  best  services  there  is  something  that  is 
wrong,  much  that  is  wanting^  and  fie  feels,  that 
whatever  in  them  is  right,  b  not  his  own,  but 
the  gifl  of  God. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect?  yon  will 
perhaps  ask.  Ask  hi;nself.  With  deep  and 
sincere  self-abasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail- 
ings than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
he  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge 
him  with, — sins.  He  will  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  natural  difference  between  himself 
and  his  censurer,  but  that  through  Divine  grace, 
the  one  prays  and  struggles  against  those  cor< 
roptions,  the  very  existence  of  which  the  other 
does  not  suspect. 

There  is  nothing  more  hnmbling  to  the  con- 
firmed praying  Christiarf  than  that  whilst  in  his 
happier  moments  he  is  able  to  figure  to  himself 
a  cheering  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer, 
the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  the  beauty  of 
Christian  perfection ;  to  feel  himself  not  only 
awakened,  but  exalted  ;  not  merely  enlightened, 
but  kindled ;  almost  possessing,  rather  than  an- 
ticipating Heaven ; — while  he  is  enabled,  in  a 
joyful  mel^urc,  to  meditate  upon  these  things, 
to  feel  his  mind  ennobled,  and  his  soul  expanded 
by  the  contemplation,  yet  to  find  how  soon  the 
bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong  impression  is  eC 
fiiced,  the  heavenly  vision  vanished  ;  he  mourns 
to  reflect,  that  he  does  not  more  abidingly  pos- 
sess in  his  heart,  that  he  does  not  more  power- 
fully exhibit  in  his  conversation,  more  forcibly 
display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of  which  his  mind 
has  been  sometimes  so  full,  his  heart  so  en- 
amoured, when  prostrate  before  his  Maker. 

To  his  grief  he  finds  that  his  most  perfect  obe- 
dience is  incomplete,  that  his  warmest  affections 
are  often  languid,  perhaps  his  best  intentions 
not  realized,  his  best  resolves  not  followed  up. 
In  this  view,  though  he  is  abased  in  dost  and 
ashes  in  looking  up  to  Grod  as  the  fountain  of 
perfection,  he  is  cheered  in  looking  up  to  him 
also  as  the  fountain  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  prays,  as  well  as  strives,  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  faults  may  make  him  more  hum- 
ble, and  his  sense  of  the  divine  mercies  more 
grateful 

But  he  will  feel  that  his  faith,  even  though  it 
does  not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch  against 
cold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
humility  arising  from  this  consciousness  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  *  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ,*  yet  he  goes  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  what  may  be  difficult  is  not 
impossible.  He  has  to  struggle  against  over 
anxiety  for  temporal  things.  He  has  to  pre- 
serve  simplicity  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
a  long  list  of  sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which 
he  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  cata- 
logue. 


The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  has,  wJbon 
all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  man,  as  he  may 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the  cross  than  lo 
despise  tlie  shame.  Even  if  he  have  ia  a  good 
degree  conquered  this  temptaticm,  he  may  stiJl 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  appiaoss 
of  the  world  than  be  fomid  in  its  enmity.  Ab 
eager  desire  of  popularity  is,  perhaps,  the  last 
lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even  to  tl|oee  who 
have  made  a-considerable  progress  in  reli^loB, 
the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a  mind  great 
enough  to  have  subdued  many  other  paesioDs. 

The  devout  Christian  endeavours  to  exemplffy 
the  emphatical  description  of  the    tranalaled 
Saint  in  the  Old  Testament,  *  he  teaOre   with 
God.*    He  does  not  merely  bow  down  befbiv  his 
footstool  at  stated  intervals:  he  does   not  oersw 
moniously  address  Him  on  great  occasiona  only, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwell  at  a  distance  ;  but 
he  toalks  with  him ;  his  habitual  intercoorse, 
his  natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  hia  inti- 
mate communication,  is  with  bis  Redeemer.    He 
is  still  seeking,  though  it  may  be  with  slow  and 
faltering  steps,  the  things  which  are  above  ;  he 
is  still  striving,  though  with  unequal  proj^rees^ 
for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling,  he  is  still  look- 
ing  though  with  a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for  Rlory, 
honour,  and  immortality ;  he  is  still  waitings 
though  not  with  a  trust  so  lively  as  to  annihilata 
the  distance,  to  see  his  eternal  redemption  draw- 
ing  nigh.    Though  his  aims  will  always  be  far 
greater  than  his  attainments,  yet  he  is  not  dis^ 
couraged.    His  hope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above, 
his  treasure  is  above  :  no  wonder,  then,  that  his 
prayers  are  directed,  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
wealth  sent  forward  thither,  where  he  himself 
hopes  soon  to  be.     It  is  but  transmitting  his 
riches  of  both  kinds,  not  only  to  his  future,  but 
his  everlasting  home. 

The  grand  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  world 
is  from  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek, 
smooth,  insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vices; 
he  guards  against  self-com  plaoency.  If  his  affiurt 
prosper,  and  his  reputation  stands  high,  he  be. 
takes  himself  to  his  only  sure  refuge,  the 
throne  of  Grod ;  to  his  only  sure  remedy,  humble 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  right  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  vir. 
tues  in  exercise,  than  '  to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted from  the  world,'  than  to  hold  the  things  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.  Even  his  best  ae- 
tions,  which  may  bring  him  most  credit,  have 
their  dangers ;  they  make  him  fear  that '  while 
he  has  a  name  to  live,  be  is  dead.' 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sin  but  vanity,  the 
consciousness  of  that  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  pray- 
er, to  caution  him  in  conduct — Ho  does  not 
fear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other  individual  vice; 
as  a  single  enemy  against  which  he  is  to  be  on 
the  watch,  but  as  that  vice  which,  if  indulged, 
would  poison  all  his  virtues.  Among  the  sins  of 
the  inner  man,  he  knows  that  '  this  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer.*  When  he  hears  K  said 
of  any  popular,  and  especially  of  any  religious 
character,  *  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain.* 
He  says  within  himself^  he  is  vain,  and  there- 
fore, I  fbar  he  is  not  a  good  man.  How  many 
right  qualities  does  vanity  rob  of  their  valos, 
bow  many  right  actions  of  their  reward  I 
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Every  laBpicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  vsnity 
ixk^  hinuelf,  aends  him  with  deeper  prostration 
beifore  bis  Maker.  Lord  what  is  man!  shall 
the  praise  of  a  fellow-creature,  whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  must  soon  be  min- 
gled with  my  own,  which  may  even  before  my 
own  be  consigned  to  kindred  dnst,  shall  hit 
praise  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  endanger  the 
hamility  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  looking  for- 
ward to  the  applause  of  those  glorious  spirits 
which  snrround  the  throne  of  God,  but  to  the 
approbation  of  God  himself  7 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally  mixes, 
•ee  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 
society,  they  little  suspect  the  frequent  strug- 
glee,  the  secret  conflicts  he  has  within.  Others 
eee  his  devout  and  conscientious  life,  but  he 
alone  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart.  For 
this  plsgue  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  confirmed  Christian  will  above  all  labour 
most  assiduously  afler  that  eotuistency  of  eha- 
ractevt  which  is  a  more  unequivocal  evidence 
of  high  Christisn  attainment,  than  the  most 
prominent  great  qualities,  which  are  frequently 
counteract^  by  their  opposites.  This  consist- 
ency exhibits  a  more  striking  conformity  to  the 
image  of  his  Maker ;  as  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is 
more  admirable  in  the  agreement  and  harmony 
of  one  thing  with  another,  than  in  the  indivi- 
dual beauty  and  excellence  of  each.  It  is  more 
oonspicuous,  in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  its 
parts  relatively,  than  in  the  composition  of  the 
parts  themselves.  By  this  uniformity,  the  re- 
sults of  religion  are  the  most  beautifully  exhi- 
^ited  in  the  Christian  character. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying  Chris- 
tian, we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value  of  the 
consoling  promises  of  the  gospel.  It  is  by  those 
promises,  applied  through  Divine  grace  to  the 
neart,  that  the  Christian  is  gradually  brought 
to  consider  prayer,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to 
value  it  as  a  privilege ;  and  the  more  earnestly 
he  cultivates  this  spirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart.  The  more  he  dis- 
covers the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  fkr  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery  from 
approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that  it 
will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent,  as  well  as 
more  fervent  in  his  application  there.  Nothing 
■0  faithfully  reveals  to  us  our  spiritual  exigen- 
eiee,  nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  for  their 
relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of  their 
actual  existence.  In  .this  oonviotion,  in  this 
earnest  application,  the  Christian  at  length  feels 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  its  consolations,  its 
blessedness,  its  transforming  power. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

2%s  Consolad'ons  of  Prayer  in  Affliction^  Sick' 
nets,  and  Death, 

Tbk  Pagan  philosophers  have  given  many 
idmirable  precepts,  both  for  resigning  bless- 
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ings,  and  for  sustaining  misfortunes ;  but,  want- 
ing the  motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity, 
though  they  excite  much  intellectual  admira- 
tion, thev  produce  littie  practical  effect  The 
stars  which  glittered  in  their  moral  night, 
though  briprht,  imparted  no  warmth.^  Their 
most  beautiful  dissertations  on  death  had  no 
charm  to  extract  its  sting.  We  reeeive  no  sup- 
port  from  their  most  elaborate  treatises  on  im- 
mortality, for  want  of  Him  who  '  brought  lift 
and  immortality  to  light.*  Their  consolatory 
discussions  could  not  strip  the  grave  of  its  ter- 
rors ;  for  to  them  it  was  not  *  swallowed  up  in 
victory.*  To  conceive  of  the  soul  as  an  immor- 
tal principle,  without  proposing  a  scheme  for  the 
iMrdon  of  its  sins,  was  but  cold  consolation. 
Their  future  state  was  but  a  happy  guess:  their 
Heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions^  we 
admire  the  planner  in  which  the  medicine  is 
administered,  but  we  do  not  fipd  it  effectual  for 
the  euro,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  of  our  dis. 
ease.  The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  applaud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache. 

To  this  cold  scepticism  let  tis  oppose  the 
heart-consoling,  exhilirating,  triumphant  eer^ 
tainties  of  Christianity.  '*  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth — In  my  flesh  I  shall 
'see  Grod,  whom  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not 
another* — *  I  am  the  rMurrection  and  the  lifh, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die.* — Here  is  the  true  balm 
of  Gilead — here  is  the  healing  cordial  fer  every 
human  woe  I 

The  hair-splitting  casuist  does  not  directiy 
say  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  by  a  sophistical 
turn  professes  that  philosophy  will  never  eonfeea 
it  to  be  an  evil.  But  what  consolation  does  the 
sufferer  draw  from  this  quibbling  aioety  7 

Christianity  knows  none  of  these  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions. She  never  pretends  to  insist  that  pain 
is  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  more ;  she  converts 
it  into  a  good.  Christianity,  therefore,  teaches  a 
fortitude  as  much  more  noble  than  philosophy, 
as  meeting  pain  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicts  it,  is  more  heroic  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  evil, 

*  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
unto  me,*  says  the  Almighty,  by  his  prophet. 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  in 
our  devotions,  frequentiy  endeavour  to  warm  our 
hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  quicken  our  aspira- 
tions with  a  recollection  of  His  glorious  attri- 
butes,—of  that  omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all  without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  or  hota 
Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders  Him 
the  constant  witness  of  our  actions :  of  that  om- 
niscience which  makes  Him  a  discerner  of  oar 
intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  most  secret 
disguises  of  our  inmost  souls ;  of  that  perfoct 
holiness  which  should  at  once  be  the  object  of 
our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  onr  praetioe ; 
of  that  truth  which  will  never  forfoit  any  of  Hie 
promises ;  of  that  faithfulness  which  will  neier 
forsake  any  that  trust  in  Him ;  of  tjiat  ]ov« 
which  our  mnumerable  offences  cannot  exhaast; 
of  that  etsrnity  which  had  place  *  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forUi;*  of  that  grandeur 
which  has  set  His  glory  shove  the  heaveu ;  of 
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that  longr.fluflerinf  of  God,  who  is  strongs  and 
patient,  and  who  is  provoked  every  day ;  of  that 
justice  which  will  by  no  means  clear  the  enilty, 
yet  of  that  mercy  which  forgiveth  iDK|uity, 
trans^esaion,  and  sin ;  of  that  compassion  which 
wait»  to  be  grracibas ;  of  that  goodness  which 
leadeth  to  repentance;  of  that  purity  which, 
while  it  hates  sin,  invites  the  sinner  to  return. 

In  seasons  of  distress  and  trial,  whether  from 
the  loss  of  health,  or  under  whatever  other  af. 
flictive  dispensation  he  may  be  struggling,  the 
Christian  will  endeavour  to  draw  consolation, 
by  reviewing  the  mercies  of  his  past  life,  and 
anticipating  the  glorious  promises  of  the  life  to 
come.  If  previously  accustomed  to  unbroken 
health,  he  will  bless  God  for  the  long  period  in 
which  he  has  enjoyed  it  If  continued  infirmity 
has  been  his  portion,  he  will  feel  grateful  that 
he  has  had  such  a  long  and  gradual  weaning 
from  the  world.  From  either  state  he  will  ex- 
tract consolatioOt  If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy 
to  have  hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  we  bear 
more  easily  what  we  have  borne  long. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
liverances ;  his  domestic  comforts,  his  Christian 
friendships.  Among  his  mercies,  his  now 
'  purged  eyes'  will  reckon  his  difficulties,  his 
sorrows,  and  his  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly 
light  will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  goo^ 
for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.*  It  seems  to 
him  as  if  hitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
hearing  of  his  ear,  but  noW  *his  eye  seeth  it* 
If  he  be  a  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
he  will  always  have  prayed  for  them ;  but  now 
he  will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them,  as  instru- 
ments which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  pre- 
sent state.  He  will  look  up  with  holy  gratitude 
to  the  Great  Piiysician,  who,  by  a  Divme  che- 
mistry, in  mixing  up  events,  has  made  that  one 
unpalatable  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  very  means  by 
which  ail  things  have  worked  together  for  good; 
had  they  worked  separately,  they  would  not 
have  worked  efficaciously. 

If  our  souls  have,  been  truly  '  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  Prayer,*  we  shall,  under 
the  sharpest  trials,  be  apt  to  compare  our  own 
sufferings  with  the  cup  which  our  Redeemer 
drank  fur  our  sakes  ;  drank  to  avert  the  Divine 
displeasure  from  us.  Let  us  pursue  the  come 
parative  view  of  our  condition  with  that  of  tlio 
Son  of  God.  He  was  deserted  in  his  most  try- 
ing hour,  deserted  probably  by  those  whose 
limbs,  sight,  life,  he  had  restored  ;  whose  souls 
he  had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded  by 
unwearied  friends ;  every  pain  is  mitigated  by 
sympathy ;  every  want  not  only  relieved,  but 
prevented :  the  *  asking  eye*  explored ;  the  in- 
articulate sound  interpreted;  the  ill-expressed 
wish  anticipated  ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup- 
plied. When  our  souls  are  *  exceeding  sorrow- 
Sbl,*  our  friends  participate  -our  sorrow ;  when 
desired  to  *  watch*  with  us,  they  watch,  not  *one 
hour,*  but  many;  not  *  falling  asleep,*  but  both 
flesh  and  spirit  ready  and  willing ;  not  forsaking 
US  incur  ^  agony,*  but  sympathizing  where  they 
cannot  relieve. 

The  night  also  will  be  made  to  the  praying 
Christian  a  season  of  heart-searching  thought, 


and  spiritual  coosol&tioii.  Solito^  and 
completely  shut  out  the  world,  its  boaine— ,  Its 
cares,  its  impertinences.    The  mind  is  sobered, 
the  passions  are  stilled ;  it  seems  Id  the  watcb* 
ful  Christian,  as  if  there  were  in  the  muTeree 
only  God  and  his  own  soul.     It  is  an  inex{iree- 
sibfe  consolation  to  him  to  feel  that  the  iMie  Be- 
ing in  the  universe  who  never  slumbereth  mr 
sleepeth,  is  the  very  Being  to  whom  he  hes 
free  access,  even  in  the    most  unseasonable 
hours.   The  faculties  of  the  mind  may  not,  p^v- 
haps,  be  in  their  highest  exercise ;  bat  tbe  mC 
fections  of  the  heart,  from  the  exclusion  of 
tracting  objecta,  more  readily  ascend  to 
noblest  object.    Night  and  darkness  are  no 
rasites ;  conscience  is  more  easily  alarmed.     It 
puts  on  fewer  disguises.  We  appear  to  ouraelree 
more  what  we  really  are.    This  detection  is  aa- 
lutary.    The  glare  which  the  cheerful  daylig-ht, 
business,  pleasure,  and  company,  had  shed  over 
all  objects,  is  withdrawn.  Schemes,  which,  in 
the  day,  had  appeared  plausible,  now  preeent 
objections.   What  had  then  appeared  safe,  now, 
at  least  seems  to  require  deliberation.    This  n- 
lent  season  of  self-examination  is  a  keen  detector 
of  any  latent  sin,  which,  iike  the  fly  in  the 
of  perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be  i 
tained,  it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  te 
those  who  have  little  leisure  during  the  day ; 
and  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  boaret 
it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  once  adde  te 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  from  the  love 
of  it 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  templed 
to  exclaim,  *•  Would  to  Grod  it  were  morning-  V 
the  very  term  suggests  the  most  consoling  Of  eB 
images.  The  quickened  mind  shoots  forward 
beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  valley 
and  shadow  of  death ;  it  stretches  onward  to  the 
joyful  morning  of  the  Resurrection ;  it  antiel- 
pates  that  blessed  state  where  there  is  so  more 
weeping  and  no  more  night ;  no  weeping,  Ibr 
God*s  own  hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears ;  no 
night,  fur  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light. 

If  humbling  doubts  of  his  own  state  depress 
the  real  penitent,  what  comfort  may  be  not  de- 
rive from  the  assurance,  that  the  acceptable  sa. 
criHce  to  ihe  God  of  love,  is  the  troubled  spirit, 
and  the  broken  and  contrite  heart  7 

It  is  a  furtiicr  encouragement  to  Prayer  to  the 
dejected  spirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  content* 
ed  to  show  his  willingness  to  pardon  by  single  de- 
clarations, however  strong  and  full.  He  has  heap^ 
ed  up  words,  he  has  crowded  images,  he  hasaooo. 
mulated  expressions,  he  has  exhausted  language, 
by  ail  the  variety  of  synonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently  assured  by 
one,  might  be  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
is  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ambassador, 
but  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  condescends  himself  to  pronounce 
this  royal  proclamation,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgivin|r  iniqui^,  transgressioo, 
and  sin !'    Forgiving  indeed,  bat  in  oonsoiiaiiee 
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with  hit  just  denmnd  of  lepenttnce  and  reforma. 
tion,  *  who  win  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.* 

Refuse  not,  then,  to  take  comfort  from  the 
promises  of  G^,  when,  perhaps,  you  are  easily 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a 
frail  and  sinful  creature  like  yourself  whom  you 
had  offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  being  who 
ii  not  believed  7  who  is  not  trusted  7  *  O  Thou 
that  hearest  Prayer,  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all 
flesh  come  7* 

In  the  extremity  of  pain,  the  Christian  leels 
there  is  no  consolation  but  in  humble  acqui- 
escence in  the*  Divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he 
can  pray  but  little,  but  that  Uttle  will  be  fervent 
He  can  articulate,  perhaps,  not  at  all,  but  his 
prayer  is  addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart ; 
who  can  interpret  its  lanjruage ;  who  requires 
not  words,  but  affections.  %^ng  endured  with- 
out a  murmur,  or  only  such  an  involuntary  groan 
as  nature  extorts,  and  faith  regrets,  is  itself  a 
Prayer.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  an  an» 
■wer  to  silent  Prayer,  in  the  case  of  Moses.  In 
&  situation  of  extreme  distress,  when  he  had  not 
uttered  a  word,  *  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  I  have 
heard  thy  crying.' 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly  Prayer,  our  own 
etook  of  thought  or  expression  be  abeolutely  de- 
ficient, prophets  and  apoetles  will  not  only  afford 
08  the  most  encouraging  examples,  but  the  most 
profitable  assistance.  More  especially  the  royal 
treasury  of  King  David  lies  open  to  us ;  and 
whatever  are  our  wants,  there  our  resources  are 
inexhaustible.  The  Psalms  have  supplied  to  all 
ages  materials  for  Christian  worship,  under 
every  supposable  circumstance  of  human  life. 
They  have  faciKtatedfthe  means  of  negociation 
for  the  penitent,  of  gratitude  for  the  pardoned. 
They  have  provided  confession  for  the  contrite, 
consolation  for  the  broken  hearted,  invitation  to 
the  weary,  and  rest  for  the  heavy  laden.  They 
have  fiimished  petitions  for  the  needy,  praise 
fbr  the  fateful,  and  adoration  for  all.  How- 
ever indigent  in  himself,  no  one  can  complain  of 
want,  who  has  access  to  such  a  magazine  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  wealth.  These  variously 
Sifled  compositions  not  only  kindle  the  devoutest 
lelin^s,  but  suggest  the  aptest  expressions : 
they  uvest  the  sublimest  meanings  with  the 
noblest  eloquence.  They  have  taught  the  tongue 
of  the  stammerer  to  spieak  plainly ;  they  have 
Ibmished  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  ror  lack 
of  knowledge,  with  principles  as  well  as  feel- 
ings ;  they  have  provided  tne  illiterate  with  the 
form,  and  the  devout  with  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
To  him  who  previously  felt  not  his  wants,  they 
have  imparted  fbrvent  desires;  they  have  in- 
spired the  faint  with  energy,  and  the  naturally 
dead  with  spiritual  life. 

The  Psalms  exhibit  the  fifiest  specimen  of 
lexperimental  and  devotional  religioo  in  the 
world.  They  are  attended  with  Uiis  singular 
advantage,  and  this  unspeakable  comfort ;  that 
in  them  God  speaks  to  us,  and  we  speak  to  Him. 
*  Seek  ye  my  face ;  Thy  face,  Lord  will  I  seek.* 
This  delightful  interlocution  between  the  king 
of  saints  and  the  penitent  sinner ;  this  inter- 
ehange  of  character ;  this  mixture  of  prayer 
and  promise ;  of  help  implored,  and  grace  be- 
llowed; of  weakneas  pleaded,  and  strength 


imparted ;  of  favour  shown,  and  gratitude  re- 
turned; of  prostration  on  one  part,  and  en- 
couragement on  the  other ;  of  abounding  son 
row,  and  overflowing  meroy:  this  beautiful 
variety  of  affecting  intercourse  between  sinful 
dost  and  infinite  goodness,  lifU  the  abased  peni- 
tent into  the  closest  and  most  sublime  commu- 
nion with  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 

The  royal  poet  in  these  noble  compositiona 
has  given  us  the  most  elevated  character  of 
Prayer,  by  showing  us  that  supplication  is  the 
dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit ;  thanksgiving  the 
idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian ;  praise,  his  ver- 
nacular tongue. 

How  cheering  under  every  species  of  distrese 
to  reflect,  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  not  only 
suffered  for  ue  upon  the  cross,  but  is  sympa- 
thizing with  us  now  !  that  *in  all  our  afflictions 
He  is  afflicted.*  The  tenderness  of  the  |^m- 
pathy  seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacrifice ; 
while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  endears  the 
sympathy  by  ennobling  it. 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  be  brought  into 
exercise  on  a  sick  bed,  which  had  either  lain 
dormant,  or  been  considered  of  inferior  worth 
in  the  prosperous  day  of  activity.  The  Chris- 
tian tempcfr,  indeed,  seems  to  be  that  part  ofte- 
ligrion  which  is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised 
under  these  circumstances.  The  passive  vir- 
tues, the  ieast  briUant,  but  the  most  difHcolt, 
are  then  particularly  called  into  action.  To 
wjftr  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the  tedious  bed 
of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than  to  perform 
the  most  shining  exploit  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world ;  the  hero  in  the  field  of  battle  has  the  love 
of  fame,  as  well  as  patriotism  to  support  him. 
He  knows  that  the  witnesses  of  his  valour  will 
be  the  herdds  of  his  renown.  The  martyr  at 
the  stake  is  divinely  strengthened.  Extraor- 
dinary grace  is  imparted  fi>r  extraordinary 
trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but  they  are 
abort  The  crown  is  in  sight;  it  is  almost 
in  possession.  By  faith  *  he  sees  the  heavens 
opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod.  Bat  to  be 
strong  in  faith,  and  patient  in  hops,  in  a  long 
and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example  of  more 
generalose,  and  ordinary  application,  than  even 
the  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The  sick- 
ness is  brought  home  to  our  own  feelings ;  we 
see  it  with  our  eyes ;  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts. 
Of  the  mart^,  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonish, 
ment :  oui  faith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admi- 
ration kindled;  but  we  read  it  without  that 
special  appropriation,  without  that  peculiar  re- 
fbrenoe  to  oar  own  circumstances  which  we  feel 
in  cases  that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves. 
With  the  dying  friend,  we  have  not  only  a  feel- 
ing of  pbus  tenderness  ;  but  here  is  also  a  com- 
munity of  interests.  The  certain  convietion 
that  his  case  must  soon  be  our  own,  makee  it 
our  own  now.  Self  mixes  with  the  social  feel- 
ing,  and  the  Christian  death  we  are  contem- 
plating, we  do  not  so  much  admire  as  a  prodigy, 
as  propose  fbr  a  model.  To  the  martyr*s  stake 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  brought. 
To  the  dying  bed  we  must  inevitably  come. 

Aooommodating  his  state  of  mind  to  the  na* 
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tare  of  hu  dimaie,  tfao  dying  Christikxi  will  de- 
rive  oonaolaiion  in  any  case,  either  from  think- 
ing' how  forcibly  a  sodden  sickness  breaks  the 
chain  which  binds  him  to  the  world,  or  how 
gently  a  gradual  decay  unties  it  He  will  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  he  suffers 
to  wean  him  from  life.  He  will  admire  the  Di- 
vine goodness  which  commissions  the  infirmi- 
ties  of  sickness  to  divest  the  world  of  its  en- 
chantments, and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its 
most  formidable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how 
much  less  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted 
by  suffering,  than  one  in  the  vigour  of  health. 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart,  its 
worst  effects  on  an  unrenewed  min4«  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  around  him 
to  defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love, 
no  deed  of  justice,  no  work  of  mercy,  to  that 
state  ofincapacity  in  which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re- 
strain his  mnrmurs !  Murmuring  offends  God, 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverts  the  occasion  which  God  has  now  af- 
forded  for  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let 
us  not  complain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 
sickness,  when  we  are  furnished  with  the  oppor- 
tonity,  as  well  as  called  (o  the  duty  of  resigna- 
tioQ  ;  the  duty,  indeed,  is  always  ours,  but  the 
ocdasion  is  now  more  eminently  given.  Let  us 
not  say,  even  in  this  depress^  state,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be 
ft£K>rded,  let  us  acknowledge  the  blessing ;  if 
wearisome  nights  be  our  portion,  let  us  remem- 
ber the^  are  *  appointed  to  us.*  Let  us  mitigate 
the  grievance  of  watchfulness,  by  oonsiderinf 
it  as  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  life ;  as  the  gifl 
of  more  minutes  granted  for  meditation  and 
prayer.  If  we  are  not  able  to  employ  it  to  either 
of  these  purposes,  there  is  a  fresh  occasion  for 
exercising  that  resignation  which  will  be  ac 
oepted  for  both. 

If  reason  ^  be  still  continued,  vet  with  suffer- 
ings too  intense  for  any  devotional  duty,  the 
sick  Christian  may  take  comfort  that  the  busi- 
ness of  life  was  accomplished  before  the  sickness 
began.  He  will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are 
superseded ;  if  means  are  at  an  end ;  for  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  This  is  the  act  for 
which  all  other  acts,  all  other  duties,  all  other 
means,  will  have  been  preparing  him.  He  who 
has  long  been  habituated  to  look  death  in  the 
face,  who  has  oflen  anticipated  the  agonies  of 
dissolvine  nature ;  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  pray  for  support  under  them,  will  now  feel 
the  blessed  effect  of  those  petitions,  which  have 
been  long  treasured  in  heaven.  To  those  anti- 
cipatory prayers  he  may,  perhaps,  now  owe  the 
hamble  confidence  of  hope  in  this  inevitable 
hour.  Habituated  to  the  contemplation,  he  will 
not,  at  least,  have  the  dreadful  addition  of  sur- 

f  rifle  and  novelty  to  aggravate  the  trying  scene. 
t  has  long  been  familiar  to  his  mind,  though 
hitherto  it  could  only  operate  with  the  inferior 
Ibroe  of  a  picture  to  a  reality.  He  will  not, 
however,  have  so  much  scared  his  imsffination 
by  tho  terrors  of  death,  aa  invigorated  his  spirit 
by  looking  beyond  them  to  the  Uessedness  which 
ioUowB.  Faith  will  not  so  much  dwell  on  the 
openin|f  grave,  as  shoot  forward  to  the  glories  to 
which  It  loadfl.    The  hope  of  Heaven  will  soften 


the  paiiga  which  fie  in  the  w«j  to  it  On  Heavm, 
then,  he  will  fix  his  eyes  rather  than  on  the 
awful  intervening  circumstances.  He  will  not 
dwell  on  the  struggle  which  is  for  a  momeni^ 
but  on  the  crown  which  is  forever.  He  will  en- 
deavour to  think  lees  of  death  than  of  ito  con- 
queror ;  less  of  the  grave  than  of  ita  spoiler  ;  less 
of  the  body  in  ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory  ; 
less  of  the  darkness  of  his  closing  day  thaa  of 
the  opening  dawn  of  immortality.  In  aoma 
brighter  moments,  when  viewing  bis  eternal  re- 
demption drawing  nigh,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  had 
already  burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if  the  manu- 
mission had  actually  taken  place;  he  ia  ready 
exultingly  to  exclaim,  *  My  soul  is  escaped,  the 
snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  delivered.' 

Eternal  things  now  assume  their  proper  mag- 
nitude, for  he  ^holds  them  in  the  true  point  oT 
vision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  an  the  world,  lor 
he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it  has 
Ailed,  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leana  not  oa 
himself,  for  he  has  long  known  his  own  weak- 
ness. He  leans  not  on  his  virtues,  for  his  re- 
newed mind  has  shown  him  that  they  can  do 
nothing  for  him.  Had  he  no  better  refuge,  he 
feels  that  his  sun  would  set  in  darknen ;  his 
life  close  in  despair. ' 

He  suffers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  iile. 
His  retrospections  are  at  an  end.  His  proapecta 
as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also.  He  com- 
mits himself  unreservedly  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. But  though  secure  of  the  port,  be  may 
still  dread  the  paaaase.  The  Christian  will  Te- 
joice  that  his  rest  is  at  hand ;  tlie  man  may 
shudder  at  the  unknown  transit  If  &ith  is 
strong,  nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  this  awful 
exigence,  strong  faith  is  sometimes  rendered 
faint  through  the  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  looking 
round  for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  may 
rejoice  in  those  blessed  certainties,  those  glo- 
rious realizations  which  Scripture  afibrda.     He 
may  take  comfort  that  the  stroncrest  attestations 
given  by  the  apoetles  to  the  reality  of  the  hea- 
venly state  were  not  conjectural.    They,  to  use 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  they  knew, 
and  testified  what  they  had  seen.  *  I  reckon,* 
says  St.  Paul,  *  that  the  afHictions  of  this  pre- 
seat  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.*     He  said  this 
after  he  had  been  caught  up  into  the  third  Hea- 
ven ;  after  he  had  beheld  the  glories  to  which 
he  alljdes.      The  author  of  the  Apocalyptic 
vision  having  described  the  ineff*abte  glories  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  thus  puts  new  life  and  power 
into  his  description,  *  I  John,  cai0  these  things 
and  heard  them.* 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  increases 
with  our  approach  to  them.  The  Christian  feels 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  where  every  care 
will  cease,  every  fear  vanish,  every  desire  be 
fulfilled,  every  sin  be  done  away,  every  grace 
perfected.  Where  there  ^ill  be  no  more  tempta- 
tions to  resist,  no  more  •passions  to  subdue ;  no 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  more  deadness 
in  service,  no  more  wandering  in  Prayer,  no 
more  sorrow  to  be  felt  for  himself^  nor  tears  to 
be  shed  for  others.  He  is  going  where  his  de- 
votion will  be  without  langoor ;  bis  love  without 
alloy ;  his  doubts,  certainty;  his  expectation,  en- 
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jkiynwfltr  an  hops,  finition.  All  will  be  perfect, 
ibr  God  wUl  be  all  in  tlL 

The  period  at  length  errivee  when  we  most 
Muninon  all  the  ibrtitade  of  the  rational  being, 
all  the  resignation  of  the  devout  ChriBtian.  The 
principlea  we  have  been  learning,  the  prayers 
^ire  have  uttered,  must  now  be  made  practical. 
The  specolations  we  have  admired,  we  most 
now  realiie.    All  that  we  have  been  studying 
wee  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  grand 
exigence.    All  the  strength  we  have  been  col- 
lecting must  now  be  brought  into  action.    We 
most  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  ar- 
gvnnents,  all  the  several  motives,  all  the  indi. 
▼idual  supports,  all  the  cheerinff  promises  of 
Christianity.    We  must  exemplify  all  the  rules 
we  have  given  to  others ;  we  most  embody  all 
the  resolutions  we  have  formed  for  ourselves ; 
we  must  reduce  our  precepts  to  experience ;  we 
must  pass  from  discourses  on  submission  to  its 
exercise ;  from  dissertations  on  suffering  to  sus- 
taining it    We  must  heroieaJUy  call  up  the  de. 
termination  of  our  better  days.  We  must  recol- 
lect what  we  have  said  of  the  supporters  of  faith 
and  hope  when  our  strength  was  in  full  vigour, 
when  our  heart  was  at  ease,  and  our  mind  un- 
disturbed.   Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to  us 
of  mental  strength.    Let  us  implore  the  aid  of 
holy  hope  and  forvent  laith  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a  souLsnstaining 
troth. 

Let  OS  endeavour  without  harassing  scrutiny, 
or  distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  oor  sounder  iodgment  former! v  admitted. 
The  strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the  hardest 
trials.  Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed 
Christian,  the  highest  degree  of  grace  is  com- 
monly  imparted.  Let  os  not  impair  that  faith 
dn  which  we  rested  when  oor  mind  was  strong, 
by  suspecting  its  validity  now  it  is  weak.  That 
whieh  had  our  full  assent  in  perfect  health, 
which  was  then  firmly  rooted  in  our  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  our  understanding,  must  not  be 
unfixed  by  the  doubts  of  an  ei2bebled  reason, 
and  the  scruples  of  an  impaired  judgment  We 
may  not  be  able  to  determine  on  the  reasona- 
bleness  of  propositions,  but  we  majr  derive 
strong  consolation  from  conclusions  wlueh  were 
once  fVilly  established  in  our  mind. 

Even  u  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as  burthen- 
some  as  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
Uiss.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  that  Uiss,  the 
Scripture  account  is  calculated  rather  to  quicken 
fiiith  than  gratify  cnrioeity.  There  the  appro- 
priate promisee  to  spiritoal  beings  are  purely 


spiritoaL  It  is  enough  for  believera  to  know 
that  the^  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord ;  and 
though  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  sbdl  be, 
yet  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him.  In  the  vision  of  the  Supreme 
Good,  there  must  be  supreme  folicity.  Our  ca- 
pacities of  knowledge  and  bappinees  shall  be 
commensurate  with  our  duration.  On  earth, 
part  of  oor  enjoyment — a  most  fallacious  part — 
consists  in  framing  new  objects  for  our  wishes ; 
in  heaven  there  shall  remain  in  us  no  such  dis- 
quieting desires,  for  all  which  can  be  found  we 
shall  find  in  God.  We  shall  not  know  our  Re- 
deemer  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  we  shall 
see  Him  as  he  is ;  our  knowledge,  therefore,  will 
be  clear,  because  it  will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorioos  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  that 
the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized ;  the  book 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterious  die- 
pensation  unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  by 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela- 
tion, minote  description  would  be  below  our 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dispa- 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  Thoee  sublime  negatives — *  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  ;*  fill  the 
soul  with  loftier  ooneeptions  of  eternal  joys  than 
all  the  elaborate  but  degrading  delineations 
which  have  been  sometimes  attempted.  We 
cannot  conceive  the  blessings  prepared  for  us, 
until  he  who  has  prepared  reveal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  rejoice  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  have 
conveyed  it  to  our  fhll  apprehension,  our  con- 
ceptions of  it  must  then  be  taken  m>m  some- 
tlung  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted, 
and  we  should  be  sure  to  depreciate  tne  value 
of  things  unseen,  by  a  comparison  with  even 
the  best  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  short, 
if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  human  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  in- 
ferior to  the  glorious  but  indistinct  glimpses 
which  we  now  catch  fh>ro  the  oradee  of  God, 
of  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  What 
Christian  doee  not  exult  in  the  grand  outline 
of  unknown,  nnima^ined,  yet  consummate  Uiss 
— In  Tht  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at 
Thy  right  hand  are  pleamires  for  evermore  7 


THE  END. 
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